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i  far,  father 

i  fate,  hate 

a  or  &    at,  fat 
i  air,  care 

a  ado,  sofa 

a  all,  fall 

ch         choose,  church 
C  eel,  we 

e  or  S    bed,  end 

t  her,  over:  also  Fr.  e.  as  in  de; 

eu,  as  in  ntuf;  and  oeu,  as  in' 
boeuf,  coeur;  Ger.  o  (or  o«), 
as  in  okonomie. 

f  befall,  elope 

e  agent,  trident 

ff  off,  troti^ 

g  gas,  get 

gw  anguish,  guava 

h  hat,  hot 

A  or  H  Ger.  ch,  as  in  nieht,  wacHi 

hw  what 

i  file,  ice 

i  or  I  him,  it 

1  between  e  and  i,  mostly  .  ui 
Oriental  final  syllables,  as, 
Ferid-ud-din 

j  gem,  genius 

kw         quaint,  quite 

n  Fr.  nasal  m  or  n,  as  in  embon- 

point, Jean,  temps 


fi  Span,  n,  as  in  caHcn  (cin'ySn), 

pinon  (pen'yon) 

ng  mingle,  singing 

nk  bank,  ink 

A  no,  open 

0  or  A  not,  on 

6  com,  nor 

6  atom,  symbol 

9  book,  look 

01  oil,  soil ;  also  Ger.  »,  as  In  beutel 
oor  oo  fool,  rule 

ouorow  allow,  bowsprit 

8  liatisfy,  sKoce 

di  show,  sure 

th  thick,  t**'" 

<h  father,  Aither 

a  mute,  use 

uorfi  but,  us 

A  pull,  put 

u  between  u  and  e,  as  in  Fr.  iwr, 
Ger.  MUller 

V  of,  very 

y  (consonantal)  yes,  young 

z  pleasant,  rose 

zh  azure,  pleasure 


'(prime),  '  (secondai^)  accents,  to  indicate 
syllabic  stress. 


FAI^STAFP,  fal'staf,  Snt  John,  a  char- 
acter in  Shakespeare's  dramas,  'Henry 
IV.>  Parts  I  and  11;  'Henry  V>  and 
'Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'  conspicu- 
ous for  lying^  cowardice,  drunkenness,  and 
boastfulness,  yet  brimming  over  with  wit  and 
geniality. 

FALSTAFF,  a  lyric  comedy  in  three  acts, 
by  Giuseppe  Verdi  (Hbretto  by  Arrigo  Boito, 
based  on  ^akespeare's  "Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor'), first  produced  at  Milan  9'  Feb.  1893. 
White  it  is  popularly  assumed  that  the  last 
work  of  a  creative  artist  is  the  greatest,  this  is 
by  no  means  a  safe  mle  to  apply.  In  Verdi's 
case,  however,  it  holds  true;  and  to  call  'Fal- 
stan*  his  masterpiece  is  but  another  way  pf 
sasring  that  it  is  the  greatest  operatic  work 
-that  has  come  out  of  Italy,  its  freshness  and 
vigor  would  have  been  remarkable  in  a  young 
man.  As  the  creative  effort  of  a  man  of  80, 
it  is  without  precedent  in  the  annals  of  art. 
in  Boito,  Verdi  fonnd  a  perfect  helpmate.  '.His 
adaptation  of  the  Shakespearian  comedy  is  mas- 
terly and  an  ideal  vehicle  for  musical  treat- 
ment. It  is  arranged  in  three  acts,  each  with 
two  contrasted  scenes.  The  Shakespearian  spirit 
is  admirably  preserved,  in  spite  of  the  necessary 
condensation  of  the  original.  Verdi  applied 
himself  to  a  grateful  task  with  all  the  strength 
of  his  mature  powers,  with  a  technique  that 
had  grown  equal  to  the  highest  demands  of 
modem  mnsKal  development,  with  a  keen  sense 
of  delicious  humor  that  here  found  an  sunple 
outlet,  and  with  a  surprising  spontaneity  of  in- 
vention. That  he  had  not  remained  untouched 
by  the  great  expansion  of  emotional  expression 
in  music,  for  which  Wagner  was  largely  respon- 
sible, he  had  already  demonstratea  in  'Aida' 
and  'Othello,*  the  operas  immediately  preced- 
ing. But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  mfer  that 
he  had  succumbed  to  the  Wagnerian  influence. 
Mozart  is  the  master  whom  in  'FalstafF'  Verdi 
most  strongly  rCcalts  — Mozart,  the  clear-eyed, 
the  buoyantj  the  free-spirit  in  music.  But  Ver- 
di's music  IS  stamped  with  his  own  hall-mark 
from  first  pa^e  to  last.  It  is  difficult  to  refrain 
from  superlatives  in  discussing  'Falstaff.*  It  is 
one  of  those  works,  which,  on  each  fresh  study, 
yields  new  beauties  at  every  turn.  The  orches- 
tra speaks  as  one  instrument,  flexible  and  ex- 
pressive, to  a  decree  never  surpassed  and,  in- 
deed, rarely  attamed.  The  outstanding  char- 
acteristic is  the  irrepressible,  rolliddng  humor, 


which  informs  the  entire  work.  It  would  be 
fruitless  to  single  out  separate  parts, —  the 
scenes  between  Rilstaff  and  his  followers,  Bar- 
dclph  and  Pistol,  his  discourse  on  "honoi* 
(drawn  by  Boito  from  'Henry  IV'),  the  en- 
sembles first  of  the  men,  then  of  the  women 
and  then  of  the  two  groups  together,  with  fine 
love  episodes  between  Nan  and  Fenton  worked 
in  and  Falstaff's  song  to  Mistress  Ford  "Quand 
'ero  pagG^o,'  are  a  few  taken  at  random. 
There  are  no  set  arias  or  pieces,  only  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  musk.  The  richest  part  is 
the  second  half  of  die  last  act,  with  its  exquisite 
tone  painting  and  imaginative  beauty,  reflecting 
the  spirit  of  the  forest  and  the  fairies  and 
sounding  a  note  that  was  positively  new  to 
Italy.  As  tiiough  to  show  how  completely  he 
lias  mastered  all  technical  proUems,  Verdi 
brings  the  opera  to  an  end  with  a  big  choral 
fugue,  a  ventable  tour  de  force,  the  intricacies 
of  which  are  entirely  submerged  in  the  heau^ 
of  symphonic  and  dramatic  effect.  Victor 
Maurel  was  the  original  "fat  knight,*  and  he 
brought  to  American  audiences  also  his  fine 
portrayal  of  the  part  in  the  first  production  in 
this  country  on  4  Feb.  1895.  Balfe  also  wrote 
an  opera  'FalstafF,'  first  produced  in  London 
19  July  1838;  but  it  is  to-day  merely  a  namif. 

Lewis  M.  Isaacs. 

FALSTER,  f al'ster,  Chriatiut,  Danish  poet : 
b.  1  Jan.  1690;  d.  24  Oct.  1752.  His  'Satires' 
on  tus  age,  modeled  on  Juvenal,  gave  him 
eminent  rank  among  the  native  poets.  He 
wrote  three  volumes  of  'Philolo^cal  Amenities 
or  Various  Discourses,*  containmg  a  mass  of 
highly  interesting  observations  on  tne  affairs  of 
the  time. 

FALSTER,  one  of  the  Danish  islands  in 
the  Baltic,  separated  by  narrow  straits  from 
Zealand  on  the  north,  Moen  on  the  northeast 
and  Laaland  on  the  west ;  area,  183  square  miles. 
It  is  flat,  well  watered,  richly  wooded,  and  so 
prolific  in  fruits  that  it  has  been  called  the 
^Orchard  of  Denmark."  The  chief  products 
are  corn,  hemp,  sugar  beet,  hops,  cattl^  honey 
and  wax.  Some  shipbuilding  is  carried  on. 
The  capital  is  Nykjobing.   Pop.  37,460. 

FALUN,  or  PAHLUN,  faloon.  Sweden, 
town,  capital  of  the  coimty  (Ian)  of  Koppar- 
bcrg,  on  a  stream  connecting  lakes  Varp  and 
130   miles   northwest  of  Stocldio\m. 
is  now  included  in  the  town  of  Falun  was 
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once  nine  little  villages.  Many  of  the  buildings 
date  from  the  14th  century;  one,  an  old  churdi 
of  this  century,  has  a  green  copper  roof.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  mining  school,  and  it  contains  a 
hospital,  gymnasium  and  several  other  public 
building  of  note.  The  town  owes  its  prosperity 
to  the  rich  copper  mines  in  the  vidnify.  The 
mines  are  wornEd  by  one  of  the  oldest  trading 
corporations  in  Europe,  datin£[  from  before  1347. 
Gold  and  silver  are  also  mined,  but  the  rich 
"copper  mines  of  Falun*  have  given  to  the  town 
the  name  of  "The  Treasiiry  of  Sweden.*  There 
are  manufactures  of  textiles,  leather  and  rolling 
stock.  Pop.  11,955.  Consult  Nordenstrom, 
^'Industrie ACini^re  de  la  Su^>  (1897)  ;.Stmd- 
iKi'rg,  *La  Suede,  son  Peuple  et  son  Industrie.* 

FALUNS,  fa-luA,  a  French  provincial  term 
for  the  shelly  Tertiary  (Upper  Miocene)  strata 
of  Touraine  and  the  Loire.  Though  generally 
composed  of  shelly  sand  and  sjarl,  m  some  dis- 
tricts they  form  a  soft  building  stone,  chiefly 
composed  of  an  aggref^te  of  broken  shells, 
bryozoa,  corals  andechinodenns,  united  by  a 
calcareous  cement.    They  are  found  in  scattered 

Satches  of  wide  extent,  but  rarely  more  than 
3  feet  in  thickness;  they  have  long  been  known 
and  utilized  for  their  fertilizing  properties.  The 
fossils  are  chiefly  marine,  but  there  occur  also 
land  and  fresh-water  shells,  and  the  remains  of 
numerous  mammals. 

FAMA,  fa'ma,  the  Roman  personification  of 
fame,  rumor,  reports,  news  or  tiding  of  aiqr 
sort,  whether  ^od  or  evil.  A  graphic  descri]»- 
tion  is  found  in  Virgil,  where  Fama  is  repre- 
sented as  winged  and  with  as  many  ears,  ^res 
and  tongues  as  feathers.  She  is  sometimes 
pictured  with  a  trumpet,  eidler  blowing  it  or 
holding  it  in  her  hand. 

FAMAGOSTA,  fa-ma-gos'ta,  or  FAMA- 
GUSTA,  fa-ma-gjoos'ta  (ancient  Ahsinoe).  a 
seaport  on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  40  miles 
east  of  Nicosia.  Famagosta,  during  the  Vene- 
tian regime,  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most 

fopulous  towns  in  the  Levant.  The  name, 
'ama  Augusta,  shows  its  Roman  origin.  It  is 
nojtr  almost  in  ruins,  with  its  once  fine  harbor 
nearly  cholnd  with  sand,  having  declined  since 
its  conquest  by  the  Turks  in  1571.  About  five 
miles  northeast  are  the  ruins  of  Constantia, 
occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Salamis,  now 
called  Eski,  or  Old  Famagosta.  Guy  de  Lusig- 
nan  was  here  crowned  king  of  Cyprus  in  1191. 
Since  Great  Britain  obtained  control  of  Cyprus, 
Panuffosta  has  begun  to  revive  in  importance. 
Pop.  5,000.  See  Cyprus. 

FAMILIAR  SPIRIT,  one  of  those  demons 
or  evil  spirits  which  were  supposed  to  attend 
and  be  at  the  service  of  a  mag^ician  or  other 
favored  person.  The  belief  in  familiar  spirits 
is  very  ancient,  and  by  the  law  of  Moses  such 
as  had  familiar  spirits  were  to  be  put  to  death. 
Where  Socrates  speaks  of  his  attendant  demon, 
he  is  generally  understood  to  refer  to  the  inner 
fedings  and  promptings  of  his  nature,  and  not 
to  any  familiar  spirit.  In  Eastern  countries 
the  belief  tn  familiar  spirits  is  very  general.  At- 
tendant spnii  in  (Oriental  tales  are  represented 
as  sometimes  good  and  sometimes  evil.  The 
■slave  of  the  lamp*  mentioned  in  the  *  Arabian 
Nights'  is  a  well-known  illustration  of  this  su- 
perstition. A  belief  in  familiars  was  widely 
di£fused  over  Europe  in  die  Middle  Ages.  Jo- 


vius  says  that  Cornelius  Agrippa  was  always 
accompanied  by  a  devil  in  the  form  of  -a  black 
dog;  and  Goethe  makes  Mephistopheles  first 
appear  to  Faust  in  this  shape.  Panicdsus  was 
believed  to  carry  about  with  him  a  familiar 
spirit  in  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  See  WncpCBArr. 

FAMILIARITY.   See  Recognition. 

FAMILIST^RE,  fa-mS-Ie-st&r  (Fr.),  a 
community  living  as  one  family;  a  faimlistery. 
It  is  especially  used  as  referrmg  to  the  com- 
munity established  by  (jodin  in  (^iser  France. 
See  Guise. 

FAMILISTS,  name  of  a  sect  founded  by 
Heinridi  Nikolaus,  which  arose  in  Holbfid 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  and 
taught  that  the  essence  of  religion  consisted  in 
die  feelings  of  divine  love;  nence  they  were 
otherwise  called  the  Family  of  Love.  They 
also  believed  that  absolute  obedience  was  due 
to  all  constituted  authorities. 

FAMILY,  a  category  in  the  classificatiofr  of 
animals  and  of  plants,  which  falls  between  the 
narrower  "genus*  and  the  broader  "group* 
order.  It  designates  a  natural  group  deter- 
mined hy  the  common  possession  of  characters 
of  a  broader  land  than  those  which  determine 
the  limits  of  a  genus,  and  may  be  comnosed  of 
many  genera  exhibiting  the  required  affinity,  or 
of  only  a  single  genus  represented  by  one 
species.  In  the  former  case  mim>r  subdivi- 
sions may  be  convenient  under  the  designation 
sub-family;  an  example  of  this  occurs  in  Fat- 
conida  (q.v.).  On  the  other  hand,  certain 
groups  of  families,  forming  sid>divisions  of  an 
order  (q.v.),  ana  called  super-famiKef,  are 
sometimes  made.  In  soology  a  group  of  forms 
is  ranked  as  a  family  on  considerations  of  form 
as  expressive  of  strticture.  This  is  sometimes 
very  plain,  as  in  the  cat  family,  or  the .  owl 
family;  but  frequently  ^e  limits  are  less  easily 
marked,  and  the  rank  remains  a  subject  of 
dispute  pending  the  decisive  results  of  better 
information.  In  zoology  the  technical  name  of 
a  family,  usually  derived  from  that  of  its  moat 
^ical  or  promment  genus,  always  ends  in  id«. 

In  botany  the  corresponding  category  —  that 
is,  an  assemblage  of  genera' —  is  more  frequently 
designated  a  "natural  order,'*  and  its  taxonomtc 
name  always  ends  in  aceee.  It  is  based  upon 
similar  appearance  and  habit  of  growth  and 
flowering,  as  the  Ranunculacea,  Cennferee. 

FAMILY,  History  of  (Lat.,  Familia'.  the 
servants  of  the  household,  later,  a  household). 
A  more  or  less  permanent  group  of  parents  and 
offspring;  in  human  society  the  group  normally 
comprised  of  father,  mother  and  children.  The 
word  is  sometimes  used  for  a  much  larger 
group,  tracing  descent  to  a  common  ancestor, 
that  is,  a  kinship  group.  See  article  on  Mar- 
KiAGE,  History  of. 

The  Origin  and  Social  'Function  of  thie 
Family. —  In  the  sense  of  a  more  or  less  per- 
manent group  of  parents  and  offspring,  the 
family  exists  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
animal  world  below  man.  Thus  it  is  found 
beginning  with  some  of  the  higher  fishes,  is 
common  among  the  birds,  the  higher  carmvora 
and  the  primates.  Strictly  speaking,  we  have  a 
family  group  only  when  both  parents  unite  in 
the  care  of  the  offspring.  Animal  family  life 
apparently  owes  its  origin  (1)  to  the  produc- 
tion of  *child*  or  immature  forms  that  need 
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more  or  less  prokMiged  parental  care»  and  (2) 
to  the  pvvllel  devekrasDcnt  of  parental  in- 
itiMta  which  keep  male  and  female  together 
for  care  of  the  offspiiag.  The  same  pceneral 
itatement  holds  true  regarding  the  origin  o£ 
human  family  life.  la  other  words,  the  family 
group  is  due  not  to  sex,  though  that  is  a  neces- 
sary conation,  but  to  parental  care.  Both  in 
the  animal  and  in  the  human  world  family  life 
is  essentialiy  a  device  for  the  preservation  of 
offspring;  through  a  more  or  less  prolonged 
immatunty. 

Modem  sociologists  generally  agree  that  in 
the  development  of  human  society  and  of  civili- 
sation the  family  has  played  a  very  large  part 
because  it  is  one  of  the  primary  social  groups. 
In  it  are  found  most  of  the  essential  forms  of 
social  relationship  between  individuals.  It  is 
characterized  by  ultimate,  face-to-face  associa- 
tion and  by  the  presence  of  both  sexes  arid  all 
ages.  The  family  group  is  usualljr,  therefore, 
more  or  less  seli-sufhcing  under  sunple  condi- 
tions of  life,  and  in  all  stages  of  civilization  ex- 
hibits social  life  at  its  maximiun  intensity.  For 
these  reasons,  some  of  the  older  sociologists, 
such  as  Comte,  regarded  the  family  rather  than 
the  individual  as  the  unit  of  social  organization. 
While  this  view  is  no  longer  held  by  modern 
sociologistS|  the  family  in  human  society  must 
be  r^rdeo  as  the  primary  social  structure,  and 
from  both  a  cultural  ana  moral  standpoint  as 
the  most  important  of  human  institutions. 

In  present  society  this  primary  group  per- 
forms the  following  important  functions:  (1) 
It  continues  the  life  of  the  species.  It  deter- 
mines thereby  the  child's  physical  heredity  and 
furnishes  the  child  with  physical  care  and  nur- 
ture until  maturi^  is  reached.  (2)  It  preserves 
and  conserves  social  possessions.  It  transmits 
property  from  generation  to  generation  and 
thus  fumi^es  the  child  largely  with  his  eco- 
nomic equipment  for  life.  More  important, 
however,  is  its^  preservation  and  transmission 
of  the  immaterial  possessions  of  society.  It  is 
the  chief  institutional  vehicle  of  tracfilion  in 
the  sociological  sense;  that  is,  it  is  the  chief 
medium  of  handing  down  from  generation  tp 
generation  knowledge,  standards,  values  akmg 
every  cultural  line.  The  child  gets,  for  exam- 
ple, his  ideas  and  standards  on  government,  law, 
reli^on  and  morality  largely  from  the  family. 
(3)  The  family  is  the  chief  generator  of  altruis- 
tic sentiments  and  ideals  in  human  society.  This 
primary  group  furnishes  the  basis  upon  which 
such  primary  ideals  as  fatherhood,  brotherhood, 
love,  service  and  self-sacriHcc  have  been  built 
Op  into  moral  and  social  traditions.  It  is.  in 
other  words^  the  chief  means  of  socializing 
both  the  child  and  the  adult,  and  forms,  as 
Comte  said,  a  sort  of  natural  transition  from 
the  egoism  of  the  individual  to  the  high  degree 
of  service  and  altruism  demanded  by  dviUzed 
society. 

The  Primitive  Form  of  Human  Pan^y 

Life^There  has  been  much  debate  about  the 
primitive  fonn  of  Ae  family  in  human  society. 
Bachofen,  a  Swiss  writer,  in  1861  put  forward 
the  theory  in  his  book  called  *Mutterrecht* 
that  the  original  form  of  sex  relation  among 
human  beings  was  that  of  complete  promiscui^. 
This  position  was  later  endorsed  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  J.  F.  McLennan,  a  Scotch  writer, 
IxMiis  H.  Morgan,  an  American  ethnologist, 
and,  with  some  modification,      Herbert  Spen- 


cer. This  theory  of  the  primitive  form  of  Hat 
family  is  generally  rejected  by  recent  sodolo^ 
^ts,  (I)  because  a  well-developed  family  life 
IS  found,  among  some  of  the  anthropoid  apes, 
man's  nearest  relative  in  the  animal  world;  (2) 
because  promiscuity  is  not  found  to  exist  gen- 
erally among  the  peoples  lowest  in  point  of 
culture;  (3)  because  the  feeling  of  jealousy  in 
the  male_  would  make  a  condition  of  pro- 
miscuity improbable  among  eariy  men;  (4) 
because  the  practice  of  promiscuity  is  found  to 
interfere  with  female  fertility  and  to  lessen 
birth  rate;  (5)  because  the  upright  attitude  of 
man  makes  it  necessary  for  the  male  parent  to 
care  for  both  mother  and  child  before  and 
after  the  birth  of  offspring  if  both  are  to  have 
the  best  chance  of  survival.  For  these  reasons 
the  consensus  of  sociolo^sts  and  anthropolo^sts 
at  present  is  that  a  primitive  stage  of  promiscu- 
ity never  existed  in  the  human  species,  but  that 
the  primitive  form  of  human  family  life  was 
that  of  a  simple  pairing  monogamy,  such  as  is 
found  among  birds,  several  of  the  higher  animals, 
and  especially  among  the  most  man-like  of  the 
higher  apes,  the  chimpanzee.  By.  *simple'  we 
mean  that  the  union  was  instinctive  and  without 
the  legal,  moral  and  religious  sanctions  of  later 
ages ;  by  'pairing"  we  mean  that  this  primitive 
monogamy  was  not  necessarily  of  a  permanent 
type,  butj  as  among  manj^  animals,  lasting  often 
merely  through  the  rearing  of  offspring.  The 
moralized  monogamy  of  later  ages  should  not 
be  confused  with  this  primitive  pairing  type  of 
family  life,  which  even  yet  very  generally  pre- 
vails among  the  lowest  savages,  such  as  the 
Bushmen  of  South  Africa,  the  Veddahs  of 
Ceylon,  the  Andaman  Islanders  and  the 
Fuegians. 

The  Maternal  Family.^  The  original  type 
of  family  in  the  human  species  seems  to  have 
been  of  the  type  which  anthropologists  and 
sociologists  call  ^maternal* ;  that  i^.  the  mother 
is  the  centre  of  the  family,  the  ctiildren  take 
her  n^me,  and  if  there  is  property  or  hereditary 
titles  they  pass  along  the  female  line,  not  along 
the  male  line.  There  are  various  degrees  of 
this  maternal  family.  As  a  mctrom-mic 
(mother-n^e)  system  there  is  much  evidence 
to  show  that  once  it  was  universal.  Bachofen 
and  McLennan  thought  that  the'  reason  for 
this  was  the  condition  of  original  promiscuity 
which  we  have  just  discussed.  But  it  is  found, 
among  many  peoples  with  a  highly  developed 
and  comparatively  stable  family  fife,  as,  for 
example,  among  many  of  the  American  Indians. 
The-  causes  of  this  system  of  naming  and  of 
reckoning  relationship  seems  to  have  been  (1) 
diat  !n  primitive  society  the  physiological  con- 
nection between  father  and  child  was  not 
known,  and  hence  it  was  impossible  to  trace 
blood  relationship  along  the  male  Hne;  (2)  that 
in  primitive  conditions  the  child  was  more 
habitually  attached  to  the  mother  and  the 
mother's  kin  than,  to  the  father,  as  on  account 
of  hunting  and  war  the  latter  was  a  relatively 
unstable  element  in  the  familjr.  This  primitive 
form  of  tracing  blood  relationship  persisted 
among  many  peoples  down  to  recent  times.  Even 
amon^  the  European  "peoples  in  the  earliest 
historic  period  we  sometimes  find  survivals  of 
the  system. 

.AmnTic  well-developed  maternal  peoples,  chil- 
drer  ily  bear  the  name  of  the  mother's'  "Qax- 
shi;  or  clan,  but  the  husband  and  father, 
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while  usually  belonging  to  another  clan,  lives 
with  his  wife  and  his  wife's  people.  Sometimes 
the  mother's  brothers  exerdse  a  certaip  degree 
of  authority  over  the  children;  but  there  is 
Uttle  evidence  to  warrant  us  in  believii^ 
Bachofen's  contention  that  all  of  this  points  to 
a  primitive  state  in  which  women  were 
dominant  socially  and  politically.  Among  many 
maternal  peoples,  however,  women  have  a 
higher  social  and  political  status  than  they 
came  to  have  under  the  patriarchal  system 
(q.v.).  The  maternal  system,  in  other  words, 
was  not  a  true  "matriarchate.* 

The  Historical  Development  of  the 
Family. —  By  the  time  we  reach  the  period  of 
written  records  among  European  and  Asiatic 
peoples  the  maternal  form  of  the  family  had 
been  left  behind  and  the  civilized  peoples  of 
Europe  and  Asia  had  all  developed  in  varying 
degrees  the  paternal  family,  in  which  names, 
property  and  titles  pass  along  the  male  line  and 
the  father  is  the  head  of  the  household.  The 
main  causes  of  this  transition  to  the  paternal 
system  seem  to  have  been  wife  capture  in  war, 
wife  purchase  and  the  pastoral  system  of  in- 
dustry. (See  article  on  Patriarchal  System). 
Chinese,  Hindus,  Hebrews,  Greeks,  Romans 
and  even  the  barbarous  Teutonic  tribes  had 
all,  indeed,  early  in  antiquity  developed  the 
extreme  type  of  the  paternal  family  which  we 
call  *patnarchal.*  We  have  space  to  notice 
only  me  historical  development  of  the  family 
among  those  ancient  peoples  whose  dvilization 
has  formed  the  basis  of  our  own,  namely,  the 
Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans  and  the  Teu- 
tonic tribes. 

Family  Life  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews. — 
Hebrew  family  life  was  of  the  patriarchal  tvpe 
as  far  back  as  we  have  any  certain  knowledge, 
though  Robertson  Smith  thinks  that  there  are 
indications  of  a  pre-existing  maternal  family. 
The  descriptions  in  the  Old  Testament  are, 
indeed,  perfect  pictures  of  the  patriarchal  type 
of  famify  life.  Polygamy  (see  article  on  Mar- 
KiAGE,  History  of)  was  practised  by  the  patri- 
archs, but  monogamy  was  the  prevalent  form  of 
family  life  among  the  masses  of  the  people,  and 
after  the  Captivity  was  practically  the  only 
form.  Women,  especially  those  who  were 
wives  and  mothers,  held  a  relatively  high  posi- 
tion in  the  Hebrew  family  and  society,  though 
they  had  no  legal  rights.  Children  were  re- 
garded as  blessings  and  were  greatly  desired  on 
account  of  the  patriarchal  system.  No  exposure 
of  diildren  was  apparently  practised  bj;  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  The  family  was  practically 
among  them  a  religious  organization,  though 
ihey  left  ancestor  worship  behind  before  they 
appear  in  history.  From  the  Hebrew  fami^r 
life  was  derived  practically  all  of  the  ethical 
and  religious  phraseology  of  ancient  Judaism. 
It  is  through  the  ethical  and  religious  ideas  de- 
rived from  their  family  life  that  the  ancient 
Hebrews  have  particularly  affect^ed  the  family 
in  modern  dvilization.  The  relative  purity  and 
integrity  of  the  Hebrew  family,  however,  was 
.not  maintained  after  contact  with  Greco-Roman 
dvilization.  In  New  Testament  times  divorce, 
which  originally  had  been  very  rare  among  the 
Hebrews  and  granted  only  for  adultery  and 
barreness,  became  very  common. 

Greco-Roman  Family  Life.~As  among 
the  Hebrews  the  family  among  the  earliest 
Greco-Romans    was    practically    a  religious 


institution,  designed  to  maintain  the  wor- 
ship of  ancestors. '  The  family  was  of  the  ex- 
treme patriarchal  type,  the  head  of  the  family 
or  patriarch,  as  the  liiuc  between  die  living  ana 
the  dead,  was  considered  almost  divine.  His 
power  over  the  patriarchal  group  was  accord- 
ingly in  theory  absolute,  though  in  practice  it 
was  limited  by  many  religious  scruples.  Mar- 
riage was  regarded  as  a  religious  bond,  and 
among  the  early  Romans  was  strictly  of  the 
mono^amic  type,  though  polygamy  is  recorded 
occasionally  among  the  Greeks.  As  the  mar- 
riage bond  was  religious  it  was  practically  in- 
dissoluble and  divorce  was  very  rare,  especially 
among  the  early  Romans.  Among  the  Romans 
the  patriarchal  famiiv  Ime  was  kept  tip  bv 
resort  to  the  practice  of  adoption.  Althou^ 
women  had  no  legal  rights,  the  position  of  vnfe 
and  mother,  espedaliy  among  the  eariy  Ro- 
mans, was  singularly  high  and  respected. 
Among  the  Greeks,  however,  the  position  of 
women,  probably  owing  to  Oriental  influences, 
was  less  favorable,  and  the  respectable  Athenian 
wife  and  mother  was  supposed  to  remain  se- 
cluded in  her  household. 

This  relatively  hwh  and  stable  form  of  the 
family  among  the  Greeks  and  Romaifs  began 
early  to  decay,  especially  amorg  the  Greeks. 
After  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  Kome  the  de- 
cay spread  rapidly  to  Roman  sodety.  Mar- 
riages began  to  be  formed  upon  a  contract  basis 
and  the  relationships  of  the  sexes  became  very 
unstable.  Later  Greco-Roman  family  life  was 
extremely  demoralized,  and  in  urban  centres, 
especially  in  Rome,  from  the  1st  to  the  3d  cen- 
turies A.D.,  there  was  a  close  approach  to  a  con- 
dition of  general  promiscuity  in  sex  relations. 

Family  Life  of  'the  Ancient  Germant. 

—  The  family  life  of  the  ancient  Teutonic 
tribesman  seems  to  have  conformed  to  the 
same  general  type  as  that  of  the  early  Greeks 
and  Romans,  only  it  was  much  cruder.  The 
patriarchal  family  existed,  but  it  was  much 
less  fully  developed,  and  there  were  survivals  of 
the  maternal  system.  TTie  wife  was  regarded, 
as  among  all  patriarchal  peoples,  as  the  prop- 
erty of  her  husband,  who  theoretically  had  the 
right  to  sell  wife  and  children.  Yet  women 
held  a  relatively  high  position's  Tacitus,  their 
earliest  historian,  testifies.    There  was  little 

¥i[ysamy  practised,  and  divorce  was  very  rare, 
he  ancient  German  family  was,  then,  of  a 
crude  but  of  a  relatively  pure  and  stable  type. 
Effect  of  Christianity  on   the  Family. 

—  The  early  Christian  Cnurch  made  one  of 
its  first  tasks_  the  reconstituting  of  the 
family  life,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  de- 
moralized in  later  Greco-Roman  dvilization, 
upon  a  pure  and  stable  basis.  It  early  sotwht 
to  limit  and  abolish  divorce.  Hiis  it  practically 
accomplished  about  the  12fli  _  century  A.n., 
through  the  recognition  of  marriage  as  one  of 
the  church  sacraments,  making  marriage  again 
a  religious  bond.  At  the  same  time  it  endeav- 
ored to  lessen  prostitution,  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
exposure  of  children  and  to  exalt  the  position 
of  women.  In  all  of  these  endeavors  it  was 
more  or  less  successful.  Unfortunately,  the 
type  of  family  life  which  it  set  up,  bow- 
ever,  was  patterned  after  the  patriarchal  type 
found  amoiwthe  Hebrews  and  in  early  Greece 
and  Rome  Thus  women  were  again  siAjected 
and  deprived  largely  of  the  legal  rights  which 
they  had  won  to  some  extent  under  Roman  law. 
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This  religious  authoritattre  family  persisted 
dawn  to  die  Reformation,  and  practically  even 
to  very  recent  times.  The  Protestant  refonn- 
ers,  however.  rec(^i«d  that  marriue  was  a 
civtl  relation,  created  the  state  and'  oidy  to 
be  broken  by  the  state.  Prom  this  arose  the 
civil  marriage  laws  of  modem  European  states. 
In  the  !8Ui  and  19th  centuries,  however,  the 
view  again  grew  up  that  ike  basis  of  the  family 
was  essentially  private  contract,  marriage  being 
made  and  broken  by  mntual  consent  of  tlw 
parties. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  tlus  contract  view  of 
marrii^e  and  the  family,  but  even  more  largely 
because  of  certain  ^neral  social  and  economic 
conditions,  the  family  life  in  many  nations  of 
the  present  has  become  very  imstable.  The  re- 
ligions view  of  the  family  lias  apparetrtly  lost 
its  hold  among  large  masses  of  me  population 
of  many  countries  in  Europe  and  in  America. 
The  recent  histoiy  of  ^e  fonily,  therefor^ 
centres  largely  about  the  question  of  £vorce 
(see  article  on  Divorce)  and  the  toleration  of 
other  forms  of  the  family  than  permanent 
monogamy  in  moral  and  legal  standards.  See 
article  on  Mariiage,  History  op. 
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FAMILY  COMPACT,  (1)  the  name  ^ven 
to  a  compact  organized  by  the  Diu:  de  OuHseul, 
first  minister  o£  Louis  XV,  between  the  various 
members  of  the  Bourbon  fanulvj  then  sover- 
eigns of  France,  Spain,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Parma 
and  Piacenza^  mutually  to  guarantee  -each 
other's  possessions.  It  was  signed  15  Aug.  1761. 
It  entailed  on  Spain  a  war  with  England,  then 
at  war  with  France.  Other  similar  agreements, 
between  France  and  Spain,  signed  1721,  1733 
and  1743,  bear  the  same  name.  (2)  The  nick- 
name given  to  the  group  of  ultra-Toi^  leaders 
who,  allied  not  so  much  hy  family  ties  as  by 
the  bonds  of  political,  social  and  religious  sym- 
pathies, held  a  monopoly  of  place  and  power 
m  Upper  Canada  from  the  formation  of  the 
province  in  1791  almost  up  to  tiie  union  with 
Lower  Canada  in  1841. 

FAMILY  LAW.  Speaking  of  the  superi- 
ority of  the  historic  method  of  investigation  over 
the  prevalent  modes  of  inqniring  into  juristic 
facts,  Sir  Heniy  Maine  remarked  the  persist- 
ency of  social  institutions,  saying,  that  to  this 
day  "we  are  in  the  midst  of  legal  notions,  which 
are  nothing  more  than  the  same  (ancient)  con- 
ceptions, though  disguised  by  the  phraseology 
and  by  the  habits  of  thought  bclcMiging  to  mod- 
em times.*  The  antiquity  of  the  family  is  not 
even  thus  disguised.  The  nam«s  whereby  the 
members  of  a  family  group  are  called,  and  their 
relationship  to  one  another  is  indicated,  are 
traceable  back  to  a  past  which  lies  far  beyond 
any  historic  record,  and  far  beyond  even  the 
era  of  legends  and  myHn.  The  words  f  atfitr,* 


•mother,*  *sist«r,*  *brother,»  •daughter*  and 
their  cognates  in  odier  Indo-European  lan- 
guages are  derivatives  of  Aryan  prototypes  des- 
ignating identical  family  relationships.  Even 
names  indicating  more  remote  degrees  of  kin- 
ship, whether  of  blood  or  merely  in  law,  have 
been  traced  by  comparative  philology  to  a  com- 
mon linguistic  origin.  The  conclusion  is  in- 
evitaUe,  therefore,  that  the  family  not  only  ex- 
isted, but  was  organized  on  the  same  general 
plan  as  now,  while  the  remote  ancestors  of  the 
Hindus,  Persians,  (jreeks,  Latins,  Celts,  Teutons 
and  Slavs  still  dwdt  t<^ther  as  one  nation  and 
spoke  one  speech.  One  ^ould  not  think  of  the 
anrient  family  as  constituted  of  members  of  a 
single  household  living  mtder  one  roof ;  neither 
is  it  to  be  understood  as  that  larger  a^egation 
of  blood  relations,  which  we  call  a  ^'family," 
tising  the  word  in  the  sense  of  a  ^'honse*  or 
gens,  as  the  Romans  called  it  The  ancient  fam- 
ily included  all  of  the  descendants,'  in  tiie  male 
line  of  descent,  from  a  common,  living  male 
ancestor.  This  ancestor  was  die  pater  familias 
—  literally  "family  father,"  thou^  in  fact,  he 
mi^t  be  the  grandfather  or  great-grand  fadier 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  family  group. 
Persons  legally  adopted  into  a  family  stood  on 
exactly  die  same  footing  with  persons  born  in 
It;  persoot  adcqited  out  ceased  to  be  members 
of  me  f  amihr  of  tiiar  birth  and  became  membOT 
of  the  family  to  whidi  they  had  been  legally 
united.  Funilies,  not  persons,  were  the  units  of 
society;  early  law  took  little  account  of  indi- 
viduals. There  was  a  commtmity  of  interest 
among  the  members  in  the  family  possessions, 
and  ah  injury  to  the  person  of  any  one  member 
was  avenged  by  the  kmdred.  The  pattr  familias 
was  clothed  with  extraonfinary  authority. 

Konw^In  tiie  Roman  Commonwealth, 
where  the  primitive  family  ofganization  and  ad- 
ministration persisted  as  anachronisms  in  the 
midst  of  a  h^ly  complex  civilization,  the  patria 
poteslas,  or  *pow""  t*>e  father,"  was  despotic 
almost  bqrond  belief.  The  pater  familias  had 
the  uncontrolled  ri^t  to  dispose  of  the  per- 
sons under  his  power.  He  ^ould  provide  a  male 
descendant  with  a  wife;  he  could  ^ve  his  dangh- 
ter  or  a  son's  daughter  in  mamage;  he  could 
divorce  his  children  of  either  sex ;  ne  could  sell 
his  children  or  give  them  to  another  family  head 
for  adoption,  subject  them  to  corporal  punislt- 
ment  without  limit,  and  he  could  put  them  to 
death.  Children  under  natemal  power  could 
hold  no  property  apart  from  the  parent;  the 
latter  was  entitled  to  all  they  earned  or  acquired ; 
and  on  the  father  devolved  all  die  benefits  of  hia 
sons*  contracts  free  of  any  compensatory  obli- 
gations. The  arrival  of  a  son  at  man's  estate 
did  not  liberate  him  from  the  paternal  despotism. 
The  son  might  be  married  and  preside  over  a 
separate  housdiold  and  still  remain  completely 
dependent  The  patria  potestas,  however,  could 
not  prevail  over  the  jus  publicum.  Father  and 
son  voted  together  in  the  comitia;  titey  fou^t 
'side  by  side  in  the  wars  of  the  republK,  where 
the  son  might  comqiand  the  father  as  his  superior 
officer  —  or  the  son,  as  a  public  magistrate, 
might  decide  a  lawsuit  against  the  father  and 
even  impose  a  penalty  on  him  for  a  criminal 
cflfense.  In  all  times,  however,  influences-  must 
hsvf  been  at  work  to  ameliorate  the  domestic 
despotism.  Natural  love  and  affection  could 
not  fail  to  soften  paternal  severity.  The  fear 
of  sodal  Mtradsn^  no  doubt  worn  have  de- 
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terred  a  father  from  an  extreme  exerdse  of 
power  over  a  hki,  who  occupied  a  position 
in  the  service  of  the  state  or  in  the  esteem  of 
die  public  There  were  legal  devices  whereby 
a  jUtus  familias  (a  son  under  power)  could  ob- 
tain his  emancipation,  and  it  was  not  an  un- 
common practice  for  a  father  to  voluntarily 
emancipate  a  son.  Under  the  empire  the  patna 
potestas  was  gradually  weakened!  The  uncon- 
trolled right  to  inBict  corporal  chastisement  was 
reduced  to  a  privilege  to  bring  the  domestic  of- 
fenses of  children  to  the  notice  of  the  public 
magistrates  —  the  punishment  of  offenses  against 
the  public  law,  of  course,  was  never  in  the  pa- 
ternal power.  The  dictation  of  the  father  in 
the  marital  affairs  of  the  children  became  a  con- 
ditional right  of  veto;  an  adoption  could  not  be 
effected  without  the  consent  of  the  child  to  be 
adopted,  and  the  right  to  sell  children  was  abd- 
ished.  This  was  an  approximation  to  the  mod- 
em law  so  far  as  the  rights  of  persons  were 
concerned.  With  respect  to  property,  the  fath- 
er's absolute  right  of  control  was  preserved  to 
the  end.  The  furthest  concessions  made  by  the 
later  law  was  to  limit  to  a  life  interest  the 
father's  right  to  property  inherited  by  children 
from  their  mother  and  to  property  acquired  by 
chUdrcn  otherwise  than  by  inheritance. 

On  the  death  of  the  father  the  (Ugmty  and 
power  of  a  bater  familias  devolved  upon  each 
son  who  had  attained  his  majority — and  who 
had  acquired  sons,  daughters  or  ouier  descend- 
ants over  whom  he  could  exercise  his  authority. 
Daughters,  however,  did  not  gain  independence 
through  the  demise  of  the  uither;  women  as 
long  as  th<y  lived  remained  under  the  tutelage 
of  the  famfijr  in  which  they  were  bom.  If  the 
father  died  intestate  tiie  family  property  de- 
scended to  die  children  in  equal  snares  and,  at 
nearly  all  periods,  without  any  preference  for 
male  heirs.  But  the  children  of  a  daughter,  de- 
ceased before  the  death  of  her  father,  took  noth- 
ing in  right  of  their  mother — for  inheritance 
by  representation  could  be  claimed  only  through 
a  male  progenitor.  Though  daughters  shared 
in  the  paternal  estate  equaujr  with  the  sons,  the 
legal  disabilities  of  women  involved  the  neces- 
sity of  creating  trusteeships  and  guardianships 
for  them.  In  default  of  direct  descendants  the 
nearest  agnatic  kindred  became  the  heirs  and 
tfiese  also  failing,  the  estate  was  distributed 
among  the  gentiles,  meaning,  the  whole  body  of 
citizens  bearing  the  intestate's  family  name. 
These  constituted  the  gens  or  *house,''  and  were 
assumed  to  be  kindred  in  blood,  Uiough  this 
kinslUp  was  a  legal  fiction  more  often  than  it 
was  a  fact  Only  those  children  of  an  intestate 
who  were  under  power  were  capable  of  inherit- 
ing from  an  intestate.  An  emancipated  son  in- 
herited nothing.  The  act  of  emancipation,  in- 
tended as  a  mark  of  distinction  and-  proof  of 
special  fatherly  affection,  would  react  disas- 
trously by  disinheriting  the  favorite.  This  pos- 
sibili^  was  avoidable  only  by  a  testamentary 
cUsposition.  The  imfairness  of  a  law,  whioi 
permitted  a  family  domain  to  pass  to  strangers 
and  to  be  dissipated  by  a  division  into  a  very 
large  number  of  very  small  parts,  explains  the 
Roman  aversion  to  intestacy  —  an  aversion  which 
continued  long  after  its  original  cause  had  been 
removed.  An  ancient  will  should  not  be  con- 
ceived as  an  instrument,  like  its  modern  counter- 
part, made  in  secret  and  kept  secret  until  the 
death  of  the  testator.  On  the  coqtr^ry.^  Rjcmvui 


will  could  be  made  only  with  the  fullest  public- 
ity and  with  the  approval  of  the  commutiity. 
This  approval  was  attested  by  a  cloud  ot  wit- 
nesses, originally,  the  comitia  calata,  which  was 
the  whole  body  of  citizens  drawn  up  in  battle 
array.  The  reason  for  this  elaborate  ceremonial 
was  not  a  fear  that  a  testator  might  disinherit 
his  natural  heirs ;  but  the  purpose  of  a  wilt  being 
to  defeat  the  claim  of  the  gens  to  an  escheat, 
it  would  have  been  contrary  to  then  prevalent 
ideas  to  permit  so  important  a.  public  act  to  be 
done  without  the  demonstrative  co-operation  of 
the  entire  community.  Doubtless,  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  a  father  to  deprive  his  children  of 
their  patrimony  would  have  failed  to  receive 
the  necessary  public  approval;  but  no  testator 
would  have  thought  of  making  such  an  attcmjit. 
Later  on,  when  the  formal  probate  of  a  will 
had  become  less  public  and  less  imposing,  "the 
plaint  of  an  undutious  testament*  would  be  en- 
tertained by  the  prator  and  be  the  means  of  re- 
instating heirs  unjustifiably  excluded  from  their 
heritage.  A  will  went  into  effect  immediately 
upon  Its  publication  and  approval ;  and,  thou^ 
usually  made  in  expectation  of  death,  the  tes- 
tator remained  divested  of  his  property  even  if 
he  recovered.  If  it  created  a  universal  succes- 
sion—  a  usual  method  of  testamentary  dispou- 
tion  — the  effect  was  that  of  a  general  assign- 
ment. A  universal  heir,  like  a  general  assignee, 
or  an  executor  or  adnunistrator,  took  not  only 
the  assets  of  an  estate,  but  assumed  the  debts 
and  other  obligations  as  well.  He  assumed  also 
the  duty  of  distributing  the  remainder  to  those 
who  had  equitable  interests  in  the  property. 

The  Teutonic  Tribes.— When  the  Teuton 
tribes  emerged  from  Cimmerian  darimess  and 
came  imo  the  lii^t  of  history  the  family,  with 
them,  as  widi  the  Romans,  was  the  sodal  unit 
The  kindred  and  their  patrimony  were  under  the 
mund  (guardtanslnp)  of  the  living,  common 
male  ancestor.  This  guardianship,  however, 
carried  with  it  the^  paternal  power  only  in  a 
greatly  modified  form.  The  sons  were  emanci- 
pated from  paternal  control  of  their  persons 
when  they  attained  their  majority,  but  women 
remained  under  perpetual  guardianship,  which 
passed  on  their  father's  death  to  their  nearest 
male  relative.  It  did  not  pass,  as  in  modem 
times,  to  the  husband  on  marriage.  The  com- 
munity of  ownership  in  family  property  was 
pronounced.  The  allod,  or  family  domain,  was 
held  in  common  by  the  father  and  his  sons,  and 
the  former  could  not  alienate  the  same  without 
the  consent  of  the  latter,  thoufdi  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  law  seems  to  have  been  exceptional  in 
giving  the  father  the  right  of  tUsposition.  Wills 
and  testamentary  dispositions  of  property  were 
unknown.  The  patrimony  passed  from  father 
to  sons  in  equal  shares,  but  it  was  not  usually 
divided.  While  the  rule  of  primogeniture  did 
not  prevail,  the  quasi-corporate  character  of 
the  family  in  its  relation  to  property  required 
some  sort  of  managing  directorship.  It  was  not 
unnatural  that  this  should  fall  to  the  eldest  son 
on  the  demise  of  the  father.  The  rights  uid 
persons  of  women  were  In  the  wardship  of  the 
family.  A  distinction  was  made  between  in- 
herited and  acauired  property,  the  acquisiticms 
of  a  son  who  nad  attained  his  majority  being 
his  own  and  free  of  parental  control  —  thougn 
the  acquired  property  would  be  subject  to  the 
rights  of  the  sons  of  him  who  had  acquired  the 
same.  Important  arrangements  respecting  prop- 
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erty,  or  marriages  were  compacts  between  fam- 
ilies, not  between  indmdnals— eadi  party  act- 
ing throu^  the  family  head  in  a  representative 
capacity.  We  still  speak  of  a  conveyance  of 
land  as  a  covenant,  not  between  the  parties 
alone  but  also  their  heirs  and  successors  for- 
ever. Until  quite  modem  times  a  contract  of 
marriage  was  referred  to  as  a  treaty,  and  ihc 
resulting  bond  is  still  called  a  family  alliance. 
By  the  time  die  Goths^  Saxons  and  Franks  had 
become  firmly  established  in  their  new  seats 
wi^iin  the  territorial  limits  of  the  decadent  em- 
pire, the  fanuly  law  of  Rome  had  attained  its 
nnal  development.  Property  continued  to  be 
held  by  children,  during  the  life  of  the  father, 
only  a  most  precarious  tenure.  The  control 
of  the  pater  familias  over  the  persons  and  lib- 
erties of  his  children,  however,  was  now  ended 
when  th^  had  attained  their  majority ;  the  per- 
petual tutelage  of  women  had  been  extinct  for 
several  centuries.  Wills  were  attested  by  the 
seals  of  seven,  instead  of  W  the  acclaim  of  an 
armed  host  of  witnesses.  TTie  great  number  of 
laws  to  prevent  the  disinheritance  of  natural 
heirs,  or  the  unequal  distribution  of  estates, 
might  give  the  impression  that  sudi  practices 
were  common.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  attempts  to 
divert  the  patrimony  from  the  natural  line  of 
tuccessim  were  so  mfrequent  that  die  preven- 
tive edicts  should  be  r^rded  as  recording 
prevalent  ideas  of  right,  rather  dian  as  enjoin- 
ing existing  evil  practices.  Hie  rules  of  intes- 
tate succession  had  been  made  to  conform  with 
natural  justice,  and  the  Roman  tables  of  con- 
sanguinity have  become  the  basis  of  our  own 
statutes  of  distribution.  The  provisions  of  the 
French  code  civil  and  other  modem  codes,  which 
require  an  equitable  partition  of  estates  and  for^ 
bid  the  complete  disinheritance  of  any  child, 
have  their  origin  in  the  Roman  law  of  this  pe- 
riod. 

The  Christian  Church.—  The  Giristian 
dhurches  quite  naturally  succeeded  the  heathen 
tem|)les  as  depositories  of  wills.  The  universal 
succession  was  adapted,  in  principle,  to  cases  of 
intestacy  the  settlement  of  estates  through 
Bdministrators.  A  ^ooA  part  of  the  fatni^  law 
of  Rome  in  its  ultimate  staf^  of  development 
was  absorbed  without  change  into  the  customary 
law  of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  not  with- 
out the  exertion  of  influence  by  the  Church.  A 
little  later  the  Church  succeeded  in  imposing  on 
these  customary  laws  the  right  of  the  widow  to 
her  thirds.  The  Church  also  assumed  the  pro- 
bation of  wills  and  the  administration  of  intes- 
tate estates. 

A  distinction,  which  still  persists,  was  made 
by  the  feudal  law  between  real  and  personal 
property.  The  rules  of  primogeniture  and  en- 
tail were  at  first  forced  upon  weak  sovereigns 
by  the  more  powerful  of  their  vassals,  who  com- 
pelled the  feeble  grantors  to  write  these  rules 
into  the  charters  or  deeds  creating  the  feudal 
benefices.  The  conditions  of  the  grant  were  then 
confirmed  by  pactes  de  famille  (family  settle- 
ments or  house  laws)  and,  finally,  the  rules 
were  embodied  in  the  customary  or  common 
law.  ^  The  power  to  sell  or  devise. land  freely 
by  will  was  attained  only  after  several  centuries 
of  struggle  in  courts  and  parliaments ;  and  from 
the  great  landowners  came  the  most  determined 
opposition  to  the  proposal  to  relieve  their  prop- 
erty from  feudal  bondage.  The  restrictions 
upon^  die  conveyance  of  land  were  not  con«d- 


ered  a  hardifaip  by  them.  As  Sir  Heniy  liaine 
remarks:  Msto  uu  preference  for  pnmogeai- 
ture  diere  entered  no  idea  of  didnfaerhing  iall 
die  diildren  in  favor  of  one.  Eve^body  would 
have  suflersd  by  the  ^itition  of  the  estate; 
everybody  gained  by  its  consolidation.  The 
family  Efrew  stronger  by  concentration  of  power; 
and  It  IS  not  likely  that  the  son  invested  with 
the  inheritance  had  any  advantages  over  his 
bredtren  in  occupation,  interests  and  indul- 
ffences.*  The  sittiation  of  the  holder  of  a  feu- 
dal estate  cannot  be  fairly  compared  with  that 
of  the  eldest  son  under  a  modem  English  'strict 
settlement*  The  distinction  between  ri^ts  of 
inheritance  to  real  and  personal  property  hat 
practically  disappeared  from  the  family  law  of 
this  and  nearly^  all  other  Western  nations.  The 
English  law  is  exceptional  in  that  respect, 
though  in  this  countiy,  as  in  En^and,  real  es- 
tate descends  direct^  to  the  hcsrs^  while  per^ 
sonal  property  passes  to  .die  next  of  kin  or 
legatees  nrot^  the  adn^nistratw  or  execntor. 
But  the  rules  of  intestate  succession  in  Ai» 
country. are  practically  the  same  with  respect 
to  both  kinds  of  pr<^Ry.  One  rule  of  the 
Roman  law  has  not  generaOly  prevailed,  namely^ 
that  which  excludes  from  the  succession  de- 
scendants dainung  through  female  ancestors. 
The  children  of  a  deceased  sister  by  onr  law 
have  the  sane  rights  as  the  children  of  a  de- 
ceased brother;  children  of  the  half  blood 
stand  in  the  same  rdationship  to  each  other 
as  full  brothers  and  Asters  do,  even  thou^ 
their  common  parent  be  the  mother  and  not  ns 
father. 

Modem  Lecialatlve  M  odifleationB. —  In 
the  modem  family  law  one  comes  face  to  £ace 
with  renuniscences  of  the  old  order  at  erery 
turn.  The  father  is  the  natural  guardian  ox 
his  difldren  and  during  their  minority  he  has 
control  over  their  persons  and  of  their  property, 
except  sudi  property  as  is  held  in  other  hands 
under  a  trust.  The  father  may  restrain  the 
liberty  of  the  childrai  or  administer  corpora 
punishment;  but  such  restraint  and  chastise- 
ment must  not  be  excessive  or  cmel.  Until 
quite  recently  a  father  had  the  power  to  birld 
out  his  sons  as  apprentices  ana,  though  this 
ri^t  has  been  generally  discontinned,  the  fadier 
is  still  entitled  to  the  earnings  of  his  nunor 
children.  Theoretically  he  is  also  entitled  to 
the  earnings  of  an  unmarried  daughter  of  fuU 
9gt,  who  is  a  member  of  his  housinold  and  not 
independently  engaged  in  business  nor  in  a  sepa- 
rate Incrative  empltqrmcnt.  Until  restrained  by 
child  labor  lam  of  comparatively  recent  enact- 
mcnL  die  fat^  was  cnqwwered  to  hire  out 
his  children  of  any  age,  even  the  tendcrest,  and 
collect  thdr  earnings,  subjeti  only  to  the  inter- 
vention, often  ineffective,  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Croel^  to  Children,  if  one 
existed  in  the  vicinity,  llie  father  has  no  con- 
trol, other  than  moral  or  persuasive,  over  the 
marital  arrangements  of  his  grown  duldren; 
diough  die  power  of  the  father  to  Aiinherit 
is  very  apt  to  be  a  very  strong  influence  against 
inviting  his  displeasure.  Solemnizations  of 
marriages  (or  tne  issue  of  licenses  to  marry) 
in  the  cases  of  niim}r8  are  generally  forbidden 
by  law,  unless  the  parental  consent  have  been 
^ven;  and  such  marriages  are  voidable  at  the 
instance  of  the  parent.  Marriages  without  pa- 
rental consent,  of  children  under  certain  legally 
defined  ages,  are  nullities.  The  dtity  of  a  father 
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to  educate  tus  diUdren  has,  in  general,  been 
taken  over  hy  the  state;  but  in  most  places  the 
parent  is  under  legal  compiUsion  to  send  his 
children  of  school  age  either  to  the  schools 
publichr  provided  or  give  them  some  other  and 
equivalent  educatiomQ  advantages.    The  obU- 

Stion  to  support  his  minor  and  dependent  chiU 
en  is  enforcible  against  an  unduteous  parent 
by  criminal  process.  Formeiiy  the  father  had- 
an  absolute  right  to  the  property  of  a  deceased 
minor  child  and,  where  the  rule  has  not  been 
altered  by  legislation^  he  still  has  this  right. 
The  statutes  of  distribution  usually  apportion 
the  shares  of  the  next  of  kin  and  some  of  them 
include  the  father.  In  any  event,  the  father 
would  have  the  first  right  to  administration  of 
the  estate  of  a  minor  child.  The  ri^t  of  the 
father  to  the  custody  of  his  children  is  absolute 
only  under  normal  conditions.  Where  the  family 
has  been  dtsruipted,  or  the  father  is  not  a  proper 
custodian,  eqmty  and  statutory  law  intervene 
to  protect  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the 
child.  The  latter  in  some  instances  is  given 
tiie  ri^t  to  ejqtress  its  preference  betiyeen  the 
guardianship  of  its  mother  or  father.  The 
duty  of  the  child  is  to  obey  its  parents,  and 
for  incorrigible  misconduct  the  father  (or 
mother)  may  have  a  child  committed  to  a 
correctional  institution.  Parents,  under  super- 
vision of  a  competent  court  may  surrender  tneir 
children  for  adoption.  In  New  Jersey  the  State 
Board  of  Children's  Guardians  has.  a  general 
snperrisoiy  power  over  ad(q>ti<HU.  The  duty 
to  care  for  mdigent,  incapacitated  and  depoid- 
ent  parents  is  imposed  on  children  capable  of 
doii%  so,  and  is  enforciUe  by  summary  crim- 
inal process.  In  some  States  the  duty  to  sup- 
port is  extended  throt^h  two  generations,  so 
that  the  obligation  may  be  enforced  in  bdialf 
of  gran^urenta  against  grandchildren,  and  vice> 
versa. 

The  power  of  a  father  (or  mother)  to  dis- 
inherit, oiildren  tnr  will  is  absolute.  The  child 
can  be  cut  off  without  even  the  proverbial  shill- 
ing. This  is  not  the  case  in  France  and  other 
countries  where  the  Roman  law  has  been  more 
closely  followed.  With  us  the  human  law  leaves 
die  matter  entirely  to  the  regulation  of  the 
natural  law  of  affection.  But  the  birth  of  a 
child  subsequently  to  the  making  of  a  will,  and 
not  provided  for  therein,  has  the  effect  of  invali- 
dating the  same.  Where  the  inheritance  has 
been  diverted  from  the  natural  heirs  by  un- 
due influence  or  fraud,  or  where  the  maker  of 
the  will  lacked  testamentary  capacity,  the  rem- 
edy is  a  contest  of  the  probate  of  the  instru- 
ment Deathbed  legacies  and  bequests  in  favor 
of  religious,  charitable  and  other  foundations, 
which  divert  a  family  estate  from  those  equi- 
tably entitled,  are  void.  In  case  of  the  father's 
intestacy  the  patrimony,  exclusive  of  the  widow's 
share,  goes  to  the  children  in  equal  parts,  irre- 
spective of  sex.  Where  there  are  no  descend- 
ants the  estate  ascends,  so  to  speak,  passing  to 
the  grandfather  and,  throu^  hiin,  to  collateral 
relatives  in  accordance  with  their  varying  de- 
grees of  consanguinity.  A  decedent's  brothers 
and  sisters  stand  in  the  second  degree,  because 
they  would  claim  through  the  common  ancestor 
(their  father)  and  not  directly  from  their 
brother.  Nephews  and  nieces  are  consanguine 
to  their  unde  or  aimt  in  the  third  degree,  and 
cousins  germ  an  stand  in  the  fourth  degree  to- 
ward each  other.   The  lifelong  tuteu^ce  of 


women  to  the  father  or  other  males  of  the 
family  in  which  they  were  bom,  abolished  in 
the  later  days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  was  re- 
vived in  an  accentuated  form  by  the  Darbarian 
conquerors.  There  was  superadded  the  theory 
of  the  merger  of  the  wife's  personalis  in  that 
of  her  husband;  and  many  centuries  had  to 
elapse  before  equity  and,  later  on,  the  statute 
law  delivered  women  from  their  condition  of 
legal  nonentity  —  but  even  the  Married  Women's 
Property  Acts  have  left'  traces  of  the  former 
disabiliues  of  wives.  When  a  woman  becomes 
the  head  of  a  family  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  her  husband  she  succeeds  to  the 
powers  and,  also,  the  obligations  of  the  pater- 
familias. A  few  judicial  deiinitions  of  the  term 
"family*  may  not  be  without  interest.  Under 
ihe  Homestead  and  Exemption  laws,  it  has  been 
held  that  the  term  "'family^  Includes  a  house- 
hold composed  of  parents  and  children  or  other 
relatives,  or  domestics  and  servants.  But  a 
mere  aggregation  of  persons  residing  in  the 
same  house  does  not  constitute  a  family;  there 
must  be  an  obligaticm  on  the  part  of  the  head 
of  the  house  to  support  the  others,  or  some  of 
them,  and  a  corresponding  state  of  dependence 
on  the  part  of  those  supported.  Where  a  death 
benefit  is  payable  to  the  "family,"  the  word 
means  next  of  kin  or  those  entitled  to  inherit 
in  the  case  of  intestacy.  It  was  a  principle  of 
the  common  law  that  a  family,  in  its  collective 
capacity,  could  not  inherit,  and  a  bequest  to  a 
"family*  was_  void  for  uncertainty.  A  different 
rule  prevails  in  equity,  and  a  bequest  by  a  father 
in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  his  children  and  their 
families  was  declared  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
testator's  sons  and  daughters  and  the  latter's 
children,  so  long  as  they  live  together  as  mem- 
bers of  their  parents'  households,  or  from  their 
tender  years  are  entitled  to  sumort  Generally 
speaking  the  term  "family*  in  a  bequest  includes 
the  testator's  wife  and  children ;  but  where  the 
will  is  made  by  a  wife  the  husband  is  not  con- 
sidered a  member  of  her  family,  because  he  b 
neither  next  of  kin  nor  heir  to  his  wife. 

Stephen  FfeOs 

FAMILY  PROTECTION.    See  Insub- 

ANCE,  Fraternal. 

FAMINE,  a  dire  want  of  food  affecting 
considerable  numbers  of  people  at  the  same 
time.  Irregular  rainfalls  in  tropical  climates^ 
imperfect  methods  of  irrigation,  or  the  too  ex- 
clusive dependence  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
on  a  single  article  of  food  which  happens  to 
fail,  are  among  the  commonest  causes  of 
famines.  In  the  early  and  mediasval  ages  they 
were  frequent.  The  year  879  was  one  of  uni- 
versal suffering  from  lack  of  food.  The  famine 
of  1125  diminished  the  population  of  Germany 
one-half.  All  throtigh  die  Middle  Ages  public 
opinion  upheld  the  city  authorities  in  driving  out 
of  the  gates  the  neediest  inhabitants  and  letting 
ihem  perish.  In  a  famine  which  devastated 
Hungary  in  1505  parents  who  killed  and  ate 
their  children  were  not  punished.  It  was  after 
a  famine  of  1586  that  the  poor  law  in  Eng- 
land had  its  beginning.  As  late  as  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century  famines  were  a  common 
affliction  in  Europe  and  even  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury they  still  occurred.  The  last  time  a  ^riod 
of  bad  harvests  was  derienated^  as  a  famine  in 
Germany  was  in  1817.  The  rapidity  of  modern 
communication  and  transport  has  made  severe 
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famine  almost  impossible  in  western  or  cen- 
tral Europe  or  North  America..  In  Ireland, 
famines  more  or  less  serious  have  at  varioas 
times  prevailed  owing  to  failure  of  the  potato 
crop.  In  1846  the  dearth  was  so  great  that 
£10,000,000  sterling  were  voted  by  Parliament 
for  relief  of  the  sufferers.  India  has  long  been 
subject  to  great  famines,  and  the  gQvernraetrt's 
budget  maKes  annual  provision  against  such 
need.  Under  the  rule  of  the  English,  the  popu- 
lation has  greatly  increased,  and  as  the  ma- 
jority of  people  live  from  hand  to  mouth  in 
ordinary  times,  the  slightest  failure  _  in  the 
rice  crop  causes  the  famine  point  to  be  immedi- 
ately reached.  In  1769-70  as  many  as  3,000,000 
perished;  in  186S-66  about  1.500,000,  and  in  1877 
about  500,000,  The  authorities  grappled  very 
successfully  with  the  famines  of  1896-97  and 
1899-1901  which  extended  over  large  areas,  yet 
there  was  great  loss  of  life.  The  recent  famine 
in  India  cost  the  government  in  1900-01  $250^- 
000.000,  of  whtcfa  amount  $50,000,000  was  ex- 
pended in  direct  relief.  Much  help  was  sent 
from  otiher  countries,  including  very  lai^e  con- 
tributions from  the  United  States.  In  1870-72 
Persia  tost  1,500,000  inhabitants,  a  quarter  of 
the  whole  population.  In  China  9,500,000  are 
said  to  have  perished  in  1877-78  from  famine. 
In  the  northern  provinces  of  ShensijSh«isi 
and  Honan,  with  a  pi^ulation  of  SbflSJOflOCK  dur- 
ing the  years  following  1877  it  was  reoEoned 
that  between  4,000,000  and  6.000,000  people  per- 
ished, and  famine  visited  the  empire  m  1903. 
In  the  famine  of  1891-92  in  Russia  it  was  esti- 
mated that  in  18  provinces  27,000,000  of  inhabit- 
ants were  affected.  Although  many  of  the 
.  causes  of  famine  are  beyond  human  control,  it 
is  probable  that  the  extension  of  sound  agri- 
cultural knowledge  and  the  adoption  of  a  more 
rational  system  as  regards  the  lands  and  quan- 
tities of  crops  grown  will  in  the  future  render 
famine  almost  unknown  in  most  countries. 

FAMINE  FBVER.   See  Relapsing  Fiver. 

FAMXNTZIN,  fa-mln'tsen,  Andrei  Ser- 
geyeritch,  Russian  botanist :  b.  Sokolniki,  1835. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Saint 
Petersbvi%.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  to  the 
clrair  of  botany  at  his  alma  mater.  He  made 
important  investigations  regarding  the  develop- 
ment of  seed-plant  embiyos  in  which  field  he 
was  a  pioneer.  He  pubUshed  ^Embryotogische 
Studien*  (1879) ;  'Studies  of  Crystals  and 
Crystallite*  (1884);  *Uebersicht  iiber  die  Leis- 
tungen  auf  dem  Gebiet  der  Botanik  in  Russ- 
land'  (1894),  also  articles  issued  in  publications 
of  the  Saint  Petersburg  Academy. 

FAMOUS  PAINTINGS.   See  Paintings 

OF  THE  GSEAT  MASTERS. 

FAN-CHBNG,  fan-cheng",  China,  city  in 
the  province  of  Hu-pdt.  on  the  Hankiang,  380 
miles  west  of  Nankmg.  It  is  located  on  one 
of  the  principal  trade  routes  between  the  north- 
ern and  southern  provinces  of  China.  Pop. 
100,000. 

FAN  CORAL,  the  spreading  fan-like 
growths  of  corals  of  the '  family  Gorgonida. 
The  coral  stock  is  here  homy  or  calcareous  and 
takes  a  bushy  growth,  or  frequently  spreads 
from  its  base  into  a  flat  network,  making  a 
'sea-fan.'  In  this  coral  the  short  calicles  of 
die  ^ngle  tractile  polyps  stand  perpendicularly 
to  die  asEis,  in  whioi  run  communicating  canals. 


These  al^onarians  are  numerous  not  only  in 
the  tropics,  one  beautiful  red  or  yellow  species 
{Rkipiaogorgia  fi^ellnm)  flourishing  along  the 
coast  of  Funrim,  hut  also  ta  llie  deep  cold 
waten  of  the  north  Atlantic 

FAN  CRICKBT,  a  British  name  for  the 
mole-cridcet 

FAN  PALM,  a  name  common  to  all  those 
palms  which  have  fan-i^ped  (flabellate)  leaves, 
but  more  particularly  applied  to  those  of  the 

genus  Cftamarops,  of  which  a  common  species 
In  the  Mediterranean  region  is  C.  humilu.  The 
East  Indian  "great*  fan  palms  are  species  of 
Corypha,  one  of  which  is  the  taliput-palm  (C. 
umbracuUfera),  whose  leaves  furnish  the 
*palmleaf  fans*  of  commerce.  The  West  In- 
dian fan  palm  is  Inodes  blackbumiana. 

FAN-TRACERY,  in  architecture,  the 
decorative  tracery  on  the  surface  of  fan  vault- 
ing. It  was  used  in  late  pointed  work.  Fan 
vaulting  or  fan-tracery  vaulting  is  a  very  ccnn- 
plicated  mode  of  roonng  or  vaulting  in  which 
the  vaidt  is  covered  with  fiin-tracery.  It  is 
peculiar  to  English  Gothic.  There  are  25  exam- 
ples of  it;  the  finest  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in 
King's  College,  Cambridge.  Henry  VH's  Chapel, 
Westminster,  and  Saint  George's  Chapel,  Wind- 
sor. Consult  Bond,  ^English  Church  Architec- 
ture* (1913). 

FAN  VAULTING.  See  VAULTiNa 

FANARIOTS.  See  Phanariots. 

FANATICISM,  excessive  real;  unreason- 
ing enthusiasm  in  reli^ous  matters.  In  andent 
Rome  the  term  fanatics  was  applied  to  such 
as  passed  their  time  In  templeis,  and  who,  pre- 
tending to  be  inspired  by  the  <Uvinity,  would 
burst  mto  wild  and  frantic  gestures,  utter  pre- 
tended prophecies^  cut  themselves  with  kmves, 
etc.  It  has  prevailed  under  different  forms  in 
.all  ages  of  the  world;  and  one  of  its  most 
remarkable  and  dangerous  features  is  the  tend< 
ency  that  it  has  to  spread  over  large  masses 
of  people,  as  well  as  to  favor  measures  of 
persecution.  By  an  extension  of  the  term  it 
IS  also  sometimes  _  applied  to  other  forms  of 
extrav^iant  enthusiasm  which  in  their  outward 
manifestation  are  accompanied  with  impetuosity 
and  violence.  ^  Thus,  we  speak  of  political 
fanaticism,  which,  in  affairs  of  state,  displays 
itself  in  a  violent  and  intolerant  partisanship. 
Not  unfrequently  both  kinds  of  fanaticism  are 
found  combined,  and  to  this  combination  most 
of  the  religious  wars  which  have  desolated 
kingdoms  are  to  be  ascribed. 

FANDANGO,  a  lively  and  voluptuous 
Spunsh  dance  in  triple  time,  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Moors.  It  is  danced  by  two  persons, 
male  and  female,  and  accompanied  by  the 
sounds  of  the  guitar.  The  dancers  have  casta- 
nets which  they  beat  in  time  to  the  measure, 
though  sometimes  the  male  dancer  beats  a 
tamoonrine. 

FANBUIL,  fan'el,  or  fun'el,  Peter,  Ameri- 
can merchant :  b.  of  a  French  Huguenot  family, 
New  Rochellc,  N.  Y.,  1700;  d.  Boston,  3  March 
1743.  The  project  of  erecting  a  puWic  market- 
house  in  Boston  had  already  been  discussed  for 
some  years,  when  in  1740  Faneuil  offered,  at  a 

Eublic  meeting,  to  build  a  suitable  edifice  at 
is  own  cost,  as  a  gift  to  the  town;  bat  so 
strong  wa&  the  oppoution  to  uiaifaet-hotBes 
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that,  although  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
unanimously,  the  offer  wu  accnted  by  s  ma- 
jority of  only  seven.  The  building  was  com- 
menced in  Doc^c  Saoare  in  September  of  the 
same  year,  and  finished  in  two  years.  It  com- 
prised a  marlcet-bouse  on  die  ground  floor,  and 
a  town  hall  with  other  rooms  over  it  See 
Fakeuxl  Hall 

FANKUIL  HALL  («The  Cradle  of 
Liberty*),  in  Dock  Square,  Boston.  There  be- 
ing no  public  market  in  Boston  in  1740,  Peter 
Faneuil  offered  to  build  one  and  give  it  to  the 
dt^.  It  was  finished  in  1742 — a  two-story 
bnck  btiilding  100  by  40  containing  not  only 
a  market  in  the  basement,  but  rooms  for  town 
officers  and  a  public  hall  for  town  meeting^. 
It  was  destroyed  by  fire  13  Jan.  1761 ;  rebuilt 
1763,  and  in  1775,  during  the  English  occupa- 
tion of  Boston,  was  used  for  a  theatre.  It  was 
the  meeting  place  of  the  patriots  during  the 
Revolutionary  period,  and  thus  gained  for 
itself  the  title  of  *the  cradle  of  American 
liberty.*  In  180S  it  was  doubled  in  sice  br  add- 
ing a  third  story  and  moving  a  side  wall  back 
40  feet,  making  the  great  hall  (it  holds  3,000 
people)  famous  for  the  speeches  of  Webster, 
Choate,  Sumner,  Wendell  Phillips,  Everett  and 
others.  The  building  is  still  used  both  for  hall 
and  market;  the  former  contains  some  fine 
paintings,  includii^  Heal/s  'Webster  R^lyiiw 
to  Hayne.'  Constut  Brown,  'Faneuil  Hall  ana 
Market*  (1901). 

FANFANI,  Pietro,  p&-ft-trd  f&n-S'ne. 
Italian  philologist,  humorist  and  novelist:  b. 
Pistoia,  Italy,  21  April  1815;  d.  Florence,  4 
March  1879.  He  founded  in  1847  the  Philologi- 
cal Record,  and  afterward  edited  several  other 
periodicals  of  a  Kke  character.  His  'Vocabu- 
lary of  Tuscan  Usage'  and  other  "vocabularies* 
are  works  of  high  authority.  The  'Writ  at 
Random,^  and  the  whimsical  satire,  'The  Laud- 
ing Democritus:  Literary  Recreations,*  furmsh 
examples  of  his  brimming  humor.  His  novels 
are  'Cecco  of  AscoK* ;  'Paolina* ;  'The  Coach- 
man and  his  Family,*  etc. 

FANFARE,  in  music,  a  short  passage  for 
trumpets  especially  used  on  occasions  of  state 
ceremonial.  Certain  flourishes  in  opera  music 
are  also  called  fanfares.  Also  any  slujrt,  promi- 
nent passage  of  the  brass  instruments  of  an 
orchestra. 

FANGWS.   See  Fans,  a  tribe. 

FANNIN,  James  W.,  American  soldier:  b. 
Georgia,  about  1800;  d.  Goliad,  Tex.,  27  March 
1836.  He  removed  to  Texas  in  1834  and  in  the 
Texas  war  of  independence  raised  the  *Brazos 
Volunteers,*  a  company  which  formed  part  of 
Uie  army  of  General  Austin.  Receiving  orders 
from  General  Houston  to  blow  up  the  fort  at 
Crf^iad  and  retire  to  Victoria  he  was  attacked 
on  the  banks  of  Coleto  Credc  as  he  Was 
retreating  with  women  and  diildren  and  a  force 
of  350  men.  The  Mexicans  were  1,200  strong 
and  after  a  battle  of  two  days'  duration  he 
surrendered.  Santa  Anna  instead  of  paroling 
the  Americans,  in  accordance  with  the  promise 
of  (general  Urrea,  gave  orders  that  all,  except- 
ing the  women  and  children,  should  be  shot. 

PANNING,  David,  American  freebooter: 
b.  Wake  Comi^.  N.  C,  about  1756;  d.  Digby, 
Nova  Scotia,  1825.  He  was  a  carpenter  1^ 
trade,  but  led  a  vagabond  Ufe.  I^te  in  the 


Revolutionary  War  he  joined  the  Tories  for 
the  purpose  of  revenue ;  gathered  a  small  band 
of  desperadoes  like  htmself,  laid  waste  to  whole 
settlements  and  committed  fearful  atrocities. 
For  these  services  he  recdved  a  Ueutenajtt's 
commission  from  the  British  commander  at 
Wilmington.  At  chic  time  he  sur^prtsed  a  court 
in  session  and  captured  and  earned  off  judges, 
lawyers,  clients,  (^cers  and  citizens,  and  soon 
afterward  seized  Ciovemor  Burke  and  his  suite. 
The  name  of  Fanning  became  a  terror  to  the 
.cotmtry,  and  he  was  outlawed.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  fled  to  New  Brunswid^  where  he 
became  a  member  of  the  le^slature. 

FANNING,  Sdmirnd^  American  loyalist: 
b.  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  1737;  d.  London,  Exif[- 
land,  28  Feb.  1818.  He  was  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1757;  settled  in  North  Carolina,  where 
he  became  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  as 
recorder  for  Orangfe  County  excited  general 
dislike  by  his  exactions.  In  1771  he  removed 
to  New  York,  in  1774  waa  apptxnted  surv^or- 
goieral,  in  1777  organized  the  king's  Amencan 
regiment  of  foot.  He  was  wounded  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  in  1779  his  property 
was  confiscated.  He  was  subsequently  (1783- 
86)  lieutenant-governor  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
was  lieuteaant-govemor  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  1786-1804v  In  the  English  amy  be  xo»e 
to  the  rank  of  general. 

FANNING,  John  Thomaa,  American  civil 
and  hydraulic  engineer:  b.  Norwich,  Conn.,  31 
Dec.  1837;  d  1911.  He  was  educated  in  public 
and  fiorma!  schools,  studied  engineering  and 
architecture,  and  had  begun  to  practise  oigi- 
neering  in  his  native  town  when  me  Qvil  Vwu- 
broke  out.  He  enlisted  and  attained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  resumed  engineering  practice  in  Norwich 
and  soon  began  to  speoiidize  in  hydraulics. 
During  the  next  10  yean  he  was  engineer  for 
a  number  of  municipal  waterworks  in  New 
England.  In  1877  he  puUished  <A  Treatise  on 
Hydraulic  and  Water  Supply  Engineeruw* 
which,  as  the  first  and  for  many  years  the  lead- 
ing American  work  on  that  subject,  went 
through  many  editions  and  gave  the  author 
much  prestige.  _At  that  time  less  than  500 
cities  in  the  United  States  had  waterworks. 
He  was  subsequently  employed  as  consulting 
engineer  for  many  waterworks  plants,  municipu 
and  private.  In  1885  he  made  a  report  on  Uie 
improvement  of  water  power  on  the  Mississippi 
River  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  chief  engineer 
of  the  Saint  Anthony  Falls  Watcr-Power  Com- 
pany in  that  city,  where  he  lived  until  his  death. 
He  prepared  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
drainage  of  3,000  square  miles  of  the  hard- 
wheat  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of 
the  North;  was  consulting  engineer  for  many 
large  water-power  projects,  among  which  were 
cany  plants  on  the  Missouri  River,  af  Groat 
Falls  and  Helena,  Mont,  and  on  the  Spokane 
River  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  was  also  asso- 
ciated as  consulting  engineer  witfi  several  of 
the  leading  railroad  companies  of  the  West. 
He  was  for  38  years  a  member,  and  in  1910-11  a 
Vice-president  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  and  contributed  largely,  to  its  Trans- 
actions, but  as  a  writer  he  is  best  known  for 
the  pioneer  American  treatise  alrea^  men- 
tioned 
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FANNING  ISLANDS,  a  ^up  of  coral 
islands,  in  the  Pacific,  between  lat.  2'  and  5° 
49*  N.  and  long.  ISr  and  162"  W.  It  comprise* 
the  islands  of  Jarris,  Christmas,  Washington. 
Pjdmyta  and  Fanning  Island ;  area  of  the  whole, 
about  260  square  miles.  Cocoanut  and  other 
tr<^cal  trees  are  found  here.  The  islands  of 
Fanning  and  Christmas  belong  to  Great  Britain ; 
Palmyra  is  claimed  by  the  United  State.  Fan- 
ning Island  is  a  station  on  the  British  'All- 
Red*  cable.  Pop.  200.  The  ctoup  gets  its  name 
from  an  American  sailor,  Edmund  Fannii^ 
who  discovered  it  in  1798. 

FANNIUS  STRABO,  Gaitit,  Homaa  his- 
torian and  orator,  the  son-in-law  of  Lclius. 
In  his  youth  he  served  in  Africa  under  Scipio 
Africanus,  in  146  B.C.,  and  along  with  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  was  the  first  to  mount  the  walls  of 
Carthage  on  the  capture  of  the  city. ,  He  after- 
wards served  in  Spain  with  distinction,  in 
142'  B.C,  under  Fabius  Maximus  Servilianus. 
Fannius  is  introduced  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the 
speakers  both  in  his  *I)e  Repubtica'  and  in  his 
treatise  *De  Amidtia.'  At  the  advice  of  his 
fatlMr-ia-law,  Ltelius,  Fannius  had  attended  the 
lectures  of  the  Stoic  philosopher.  Panxtius. 
Fannius  owed  his  celcbnty  in  literature  to  his 
^History.^  We  have  no  information  re^>ectii^ 
the  extent  of  this  work;  we  only  know  that  it 
treated  of  cootonporary  events  and  that  it  pos- 
sessed some  ment  appears  from  the  fact  of 
Brutus  making  an  abridgment  of  it  Sallust 
likewise  praises  its  truth.  For  the  extant  frag- 
ments consult  Peter,  'Historicorum  Romaa- 
orum  Reliqui»>  (Leipzig  1870). 

FANNY  FERN.  See  Parioh,  Sarah 
Payson  Wnxis. 

FANO,  f&'nS  (ancient  Fanyiii  Fostuha), 
a  seaport  of  Italy,  m  a  ridi  and  fertile  plain  on 
the  Adriatic  province  of  Pesaro  e  Uroino.  29 
miles  northwest  of  Aocona.  It  is  surrounded 
by  walls,  Inuh  hy  the  Emperor  Augustus,  and 
contains  a  triumpnal  arch,  a  cathedral  with  val- 
uable paintings,  a  public  library,  orphan  asylum 
and  a  fine  theatre.  Since  the  nlfiqg  up  or  the 
harbor  its  commercial  it^^ortance  h*s  lessened, 
hot  a  canal  ^vet  access  to  the  Adriatic.  Here 
the  fint  printing  press  with  movable  Arabic 
^ppe  was  set  ^  m  1514  by  Pope  Julius  IL  Pop. 
of  c(»nmune  26^928.  . 

FANON,  an  ecclesiastical  term  of  various 
applications.  It  was  used  to  denote  the  cloth 
in  which  the  deacon  in  the  ancient  or  early  me- 
diaeval Church  received  the  oblations,  and  is 
now  generally  applied  to  a  striped,  oblong  piece 
of  silk  gauze  worn  on  the  head  and  shoulders 
1^  the  Pope  in  celebrating  mass  pcmttfirally.  It 
also  desolates  the  church  banner  carried  in 
processions.  In  surgery,  a  fanon  is  a  splint  of 
a  particular  shape,  formerly  employed  in 
fractures  of  the  thigjt  and  leg,  to  keqp  ^ 
bones  in  contact 

PANS,  also  known  as  FANGWS  FA- 
HOUINS,  OSHIBA,  etc.,  an  African  people 
who  emigrated  from  the  interior  to  the  coast  of 
the  French  Kongo  during  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century.  They  now  number  about  300,000 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mouths  of  the  Ogo- 
way  and  the  Gaboon.  They  have  been  described 
by  Dn  Chaillu,  Burton,  Lenz,  Reade  and  other 
travelers  as  a  warlike  and  highly  intelligent 


people,  differing  marioedly  from  the  surround- 
ing negrmd  or  Bantu  tribes.  Linguisttbally, 
they  are  allied  with  the  Bantu  group.  Thev 
complcxiui  is  rather  lig^t,  their  beard  Imig; 
dieir  frontal  bone  very  prominent  and  th^  are 
tall  and  well  buUt  llicy  were  formerly  mudi 
given  to  eating  human  flesh,  but  dieir  cannibal- 
istic tendencies  have  been  cbedeed  by  contact 
with  the  Europeans  of  the  coast  regions.  Caa- 
suit  Tessmann,  *t>ie  Fangwe>  (Berlin  1913). 

FANS,  instruments  for  producing  an  ari- 
tation  of  the  air  and  consisting  of  an  extended 
flat  surface,  generally  semi-circular  in  outline. 
As  hand  implements  for  cooling  the  air  they 
have  long  been  articles  of  luxury.  Early 
Egyptian  paintings  prove  familiarity  with  its  toe 
in  a  remote  period.  From  a  passage  in  the 
^Orestes*  of  Euriiades  it  appears  that  the 
Grecian  fans  were  introduced  from  the  East, 
that  they  were  of  a  circular  form  and  were 
mounted  plumes  of  feathers.  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
ca  mass  us  describes  the  courtiers  of  Ansto- 
demus  at  Camae  as  attended  by  females  bearing 
parasols  and  fans.  Plautus  mentions  fan 
bearers  as  forming  part  of  a  Roman  fine  lat^s 
retinue,  and  Suetonius  describes  Augnistus  as 
lying,  during  the  heat  of  summer,  in  Uie  shade 
and  fanned  by  an  attendant.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  fans  were  used  in  the  churches  to  chase 
awav  the  flies  from  the  holy  elements  of  the 
Bicnarist  Such  a  fan,  known  u  a  flabellum, 
is  still  used  in  the  Crreek  and  Armenian 
churches.  The  folding  fan  is  said  to  have  been 
a  Japanese  invention  which  originated  in 
7th  century,  the  idea  having  been  supplied  by 
the  wing  of  the  bat  From  Japan  the  invention 
passed  to  China;  but  it  was  not  till  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Idth  century  that  sudi  fans 
began  to  be  used  in  Europe,  being  introduced 
into  Italy  attd  Spain.  The  fan  was  first  hroudit 
into  European  notoriety  by  Catharine  de  Uedici, 
wlio  introduced  it  in  the  folding  form  into 
France.  Great  stmu  were  spent  on  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  fans  first  in  voeue,  and  many 
were  painted  b^  Watteau.  During  the  16th 
and  l/th  centuries,  they  were  used  by  ^n- 
tlemen.  In  various  ^  nations  and  at  vanous 
periods  the  manipulation  of  the  fan  has  formed 
almost  a  separate  language,  especially  for  co- 
quettes. Addison  in  his  essay  on  the  fan,  in  the 
Spectator,  and  Disraeli  in  ^Contarini  Flem- 
ing,' treat  of  this  feminine  art.  They  are  said 
to  have  been  introduced  into  England  irom  Italy 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII;  and  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  they  were  framed  of  very  cosuy 
materials,  the  body  of  ostrtdi  feathers,  the  han- 
dle of  gold,  silver  or  ivory,  of  curious  work- 
manship. Walking  fans  were  formerly  in  use. 
They  were  of  large  size  and  were  employed  to 
screen  the  face  from  the  sun.  The  (Chinese  have 
gready  excelled  in  the  art  of  making  fans,  those 
of  the  lacquered  variety  showing  especial  skill. 
For  common  use_  they  make  a  cheaper  sort,  con- 
structed of  polished  bamboo  and  paper.  In 
Jvpan,  where  to  Ifais  izv  the  fan  is  an  indispen- 
sable adjunct  of  the  daily  life  of  all  classes, 
lar^e  rich  fans  are  used  in  ceremonial  dances, 
in  which  they  are  accessories  of  pectdiar  signi- 
ficance. In  Rome  the  Pope  is  escorted  on  eer- 
monial  occasions  by  attendants  with  flabella 
formed  of  peacock  feathers.  In  Europe,  France 
manufactures  the  greatest  number  of  fans  used 
by  the  world  of  fashion.  A  species  of  large  fan 
known  as  a  ponkah  is  used  in  India  for  oodinc 
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the  air  of  rooms  and  Iceepiiig  down  the  temper- 
ature. Fans  in  the  form  of  machines  are  used 
in  agriculture  for  winnOwing  grain,  the  orifpBal 
form  being  very  simple  and  dating  back  to  prim- 
itive times.  In  metallurgy  and  other  branches 
of  manufacture  fans  are  employed  for  ventilat- 
ing and  stimulating  the  combustion  of  fires; 
for  the  ventilation  of  mines;  and  for  varioits 
other  manufacturing  i>ttrpo5ea.  The  modem 
electric  revolving  fan  js  extensively  used  for 
cooling  the  air  in  public  and  private  buildings. 
Consult  Blondel  'Histoire  des  eventails'  (Paris 
1875)  ;  Rhead.  'History  of  the  Fan>  (London 
1910);  Salwey,  'Fans  of  lapan'  (ib.  1894); 
'Catalogue  of  the  Loan  Exnibition  of  Fans  at 
South  Kensington'  (ib.  1870). 

PANS.  Mine.  See  Miking. 

FANSAGA,  fSn-sa'ga,  Cositno.  Italian 
artist:  b.  Bergamo,  1591 ;  d.  1678.  At  Rome  he 
studied  under  Pietro  Bernini.  He  _  worked 
chiefly  in  Naples,  where  he  wa'i  eminent  as 
architect,  painter  and  sculptor.  At  Naples  he 
executed  the  fountain  of  Medina,  the  fa^de  of 
S.  Teresa  degli  Scalzi,  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore  and  the  Palazzo  Maddatoni,  now  the 
National  Banl^  and  the  cloister  and  £ning  hall 
of  San  Severino. 

FANSHAWB,  fan'sba,  Anne  Harrison. 
Lady,  an  English  memoirist:  b.  London,  Eng- 
land, 25  March  1625;  d.  there,  30  Jan.  1680. 
She  was  married  to  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe 
(q.v.)  in  1644.  Her  admirably  written  and  ac- 
curate observations  of  life  and  manners  in 
matqr  lands,  preserved  in  'Memoirs,'  from 
whidi  extracts  have  been  publi^ed,  are  of 
historical  value. 

FANSHAWB,  Catherine  Maria.  EngUih 
poet;  b.  Chipstead,  Surrey,  6  July  1765;  d.  Put- 
ney Heath,  Surrey,  17  April  IftK  A  lively 
fancy,  brilliant  wit,  sound  sense  and  personal 
charm  made  this  lady  and  her  poetry  admired 
in  her  own  circle;  but  she  rarefy  consented  to 
publication  and  only  her  riddle  on  the  letter 
H,  sometimes  credited  to  Byron,  is  generally 
known,  her  stanzas  not  having  been  collected. 

FANSHAWE,  Sir  Richard,  English  diplo- 
matist, poet  and  translator:  b.  Ware,  Hertford- 
shire, June  1608;  d.  Madrid,  Spain,  26  June  1666. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  in  1641 
he  engaged  actively  in  the  royalist  cause.  He  was 
made  a  baronet  in  1650,  and  sent  on  an  embassy 
to  Spain,  and  afterward  appointed  secretary  of 
state  for  Scotland.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Worcester  in.  1651.  He  was  elected 
M,P.  for  Cambridge  University  in  1660,  and 
in  1661  and  1662-63  he  was  employed  on  two 
several  missions  to  the  court  of  Lisbon,  in  the 
first  of  which  he  negotiated  the  marriage  of 
Charles  IX  with  Princess  Catharine.  In  1664 
he  was  Ambassador  to  Madrid  and  negotiated 
a  peace  between  England  and  Spain,  but  having 
neglected  to  inform  nis  government  that  it  must 
either  be  confirmed  by  his  sovereign  within  a 
specified  time  or  withdrawn,  he  was_  recalled. 
His  poetical  abilities  were  above  mediocrily,  as 
is  evinced  by  his  translations  of  the  'Lusiad' 
of  Camoens,  the  'Pastor  Fido^  of  Cuarini.  the 
^Odes>  of  Horace,  and  the  fourth  book  of 
the  ^Maad*  into  Engtt^  verse,  and  Fletcher's 
'Faithful  Shei^erdefis*  into  L^atin.  His  'Let- 
ters* were  published  in  1724  in  the  "Memoirs 
of  La4y  Fanshawe>*  (nha  Ann  Harrison). 


FANTAIL,  an  Australian  fWcatcher  of  the 

genus  Rhipidura  having  a  fan-like,  and  In  some 
species  prolonged  tail,  which  the  bird  opens 
and  shuts  gracefully  as  it  tumbles  about  in  the 
air  when  pursuing  its  agile  prey.  A  familiar 
species  is  R.  motacilloides,  whose  habits  are 
wagtail-like. 

A  warbler  iCisticola  cursitans)  of  the  Med- 
iterranean countries  and  eastward,  remarkable 
for  its  nest,  which  consists  of  soft  materials  en- 
closed in  two  leaves  stitched  together  to  sustain 
it,  much  after  the  method  of  a  tailor-bird  (q.v.). 

A  small  variety  of  domestic  pigeon,  usually 
pure  white,  which  holds  its  tail  erect  and  di»- 
t ended  like  a  fan. 

PANTAN,  a  Chinese  form  of  gambling.  It 
is  simple  in  form  and  rule.  A  square  is  marked 
In  the  centre  of  a  table,  or  a  square  of  metel 
or  wood  is  laid  on  it,  the  sides  of  which 
are  marked  1,  2,  3,  4.  The  croupier  now 
places  on  the  ubie  a  double  handful  of  small 
coins  or  simihir  articles  and  covers  them  with 
a  bowl.  The  players  select  (heir  sides  and 
place  their  stakes  near  the  number  chosen. 
When  all  four  sides  have  been  backed  the 
howl  is  removed  and  the  crouirier  withdraws 
the  coins  from  the  heap,  four  at  a  time,  till 
there  remain  at  most  four.  In  this  case  ^e 
backer  of  number  4  wins,  if  there  be  three 
remaining  coins,  number  3  is  declared  winner, 
and  so  on.  A  percentage  is  now  deducted  by 
the  croupier  and  the  winner  receives  five  times 
the  amount  of  his  stake  less  the  perMntage. 
There  is  a  card  game  of  this  name  also, 
played  with  a  pack  of  52  and  by  any  number 
of  players  up  to  ei^t.  The  game  starts  by 
cuttra^  the  cards.  Ace  hi|^  deals  to  the  left,  one 
at  a  tune,  the  cards  left  over  are  placed  face 
downward  on  the  table.  Each  player  puts  up 
a  stake  called  the  *ante.*  The  first  pl^r  on 
the  dealer's  left  is  called  on  to  play  an  ae& 
which  he  places,  face  upward,  in  me  centre  of 
the  table.  If  he  have  no  ace,  he  pays  an  *ante* 
and  takes  a  card  from  the  stack.  The  second 
player  is  then  called  on,  and  so  on  until  an  ace 
IS  played  •  thereafter  the  piles  are  built  up  from 
ace  to  long.  The  winner  of  the  pqhdI  is  die 
pla^rer  who  first  gets  rid  of  all  his  cards. 
Failure  to  play,  havii^  a  plajnble  card,  sub- 
jects a  player  to  a  fine  equalling  the  mount 
of  the  ante  for  every  card  ronaiaing  in  die 
hands  of  all  the  players. 

FANTASIA,  fan-ta-zeV  in  mpsrc,  a  syecies 
of  composition  in  which  the  author  confines 
himself  to  no  particular  form  or  theme,  but 
ranges  as  his  fancy  leads  amid  various  airs  and 
movements.  Some  writers  in  defining  this 
word  confine  its  meaning  to  extempore  com- 
position and  make^  diis  distinction  between 
capriccto  and  fantasia;  namely,  Hiat  the  former 
is  a  collection  of  singular  and  whimsical  ideas 
strung  tc^ether  by  an  excited  imagination  and 
written  down  at  one's  leisure,  but  the  latter  is 
an  off-hand  execution  of  whatever  comes  across 
the  mind  while  playing  on  an  instrument.  In 
'modern  tisage  it  is  often  an  enlargement  or 
embellishment  of  a  pillar  air  or  operatic 
melody,  arranged  for  an  ittstnunental  solo. 

.  FANTSi,  or  FANTI.  fin-te'.  fonneriy  a 
native .  state  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
which  extends  about  90  miles  along  the  shore 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  70  inland;  lat.  5°  30*  N.; 
long.  1*  W.   The  inhabitants,  called  Fan  tees, 
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were  at  one  tune  the  most  numerous  and  pow- 
erful people  situated  immediately  on  the  Gold 
Coast;  but  their  power  was  almost  entirely 
bn^n  after  1811  by  invasions  of  the  Ashantees. 
Their  country  is  now  included  in  the  British 
Gold  Coast  Colony.  The  soil  is  fertile,  produc- 
ing fruits,  maize  and  tropical  vegetation  of 
nearly  every  variety.  The  ctistom  of  making 
small  scarabcations  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
cheek-bones  and  the  back  of  the  neck  prevails 
among  the  Fantees.  Their  government  is 
aristocratic.  Their  head  chief  is  supreme  judge 
or  governor  and  is  attended  by  a  council  of 
old  men.  Each  town  has  a  chief.  At  one 
time  they  had  several  large  cities.  The  coun- 
try of  the  Fantees  is  populous  and  prosperous, 
owing  to  the  protection  afforded  by  the  British 
settlements  and  particularly  by  Cape  Coast 
Castle.  In  1873  tliey  were  again  attacked  by 
the  Ashantees,  who  also  threatened  the  British 
settlements  and  compelled  the  government  of 
Great  Britain  to  send  out  an  expedition  under 
Sir  Garnet  (later  Lord)  Wolselev  to  suppress 
them.  Subsequently  Ashanti  (1896)  became  a 
Bri6sh  protectorate,  and  was  annexed  in  1901. 
(See  AsHAWTi).  Consult  Barrow,  *Fifty  Years 
in  Western  Africa' ;  Boyle,  ^Through  Fantee- 
land  and  Coomassii  * ;  McDonald,  <The  GoM 
Coast  Past  and  Present.* 

FANTI,  f^n'te,  Manfredo,  Italian  military 
leader:  b.  Carpi,  1806;  d.  Florence,  5  April 
1865.  He  received  his  education  at  the  military 
school  of  Modena  and,  becoming  implicated  in 
the  Menotti  insurrection,  he  was  condemned  to 
death  and  hanged  in  efHgy  in  1831.  He  escaped 
to  France  and  there  joined  a  corps  of  engineers. 
With  Mazzini  in  1833  he  took  part  in  the  at- 
tempted invasion  of  Savoy,  and  two  years 
later  went  to  Spain,  where  for  13  years  he 
served  in  Queen  Christina's  armies  against  the 
Carlists,  gaining  distinction  after  distinction  and 
becoming  a  member  of  the  general  staff.  In 
1848  he  returned  to  Italy  to  fight  against  the 
Austrians.  Being  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
by  the  Piedmontese  officers  his  success  in  this 
campaign  was  greatly  hampered  and  he  was  even 
court-martiaJled  for  his  operations  under 
Ramorino.  Although  acquitted  he  was  not 
again  in  service  until  the  Crimean  expedition  of 
18S5.  In  the  war  of  1859  he  commanded  the 
second  division  and  was  an  important  factor  in 
the  victories  of  Palcstro,  Magenta  and  San 
Martino.  He  next  organized  the  army  of  the 
Central  Italian  Leajprue  (Tuscany,  Modena, 
Parma),  numbering 45,000  men  and  developed  it 
to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  He  differed 
with  Garibaldi  in  the  matter  of  the  expediency 
of  invading  the  papal  states  and  CBaribaldi  re- 
signed. Fanti  became  Minister  of  War  and 
Marine  under  Cavour  in  1860  and  incorporated 
the  League  army  with  the  Piedmontese.  After 
Cjaribaldt  had  invaded  Sicily  and  Victor  Em- 
manuel decided  to  intervene,  Fanti  was  put  at 
the  head  of  a  large  force  with  which  he  took 
Ancona  and  other  fortresses  and  inflicted  a 
severe  defeat  on  the  papal  forces  at  C^atd- 
fidardo^  capturing  the  papal  commander,  Gm- 
eral  Lamoridire.  In  three  weeks  28,000 
prisoners  had  been  taken  and  the  Marche  and 
Umbria  CMiquered.  He  now  became  chief  of 
staff  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  organized  the  sieee 
of  Gaeta  and  defeated  the  Neapolitans  at  Mola. 
Fanti  now  returned  to  Turin  to  reorganize  liie 


various  army  departments.  His  opposition  to 
the  induction  of  Garibaldi's  officers  into  the 
regular  army  with  their  own  grades  caused 
severe  adverse  criticism.  Fanti  resigned  in  1861 
and  took  command  of  an  army  corps.  His 
health  had  broken  down  and  the  last  four  years 
of  his  life  were  a  period  of  constant  suffering. 
Consult  Carandini,'  'Vita  di  M.  Fanti*  (Verona 
1872),  and  Di  Giorgio,  A.,  <I1  (}enerak  M. 
Fanti>  (Florence  1906). 

FANTIN-LATOUR,  fcn'taA-la-toor,  Henri 
(I^nace  Henri  Jean  Theodore),  French 
painter;  b.  Grenoble,  14  Jan.  1836;  d.  28  Aug. 
1904.  He  received  his  early  instruction  from 
his  father,  a  celebrated  pastellist,  and  studied 
also  under  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  and  Couture. 
He  first  exhibited  at  the  Salon  in  1861,  but 
his  distaste  for  academic  tradition  caused  him 
to  be  looked  on  with  little  favor  and  in  1863 
he  was  represented  in  the  Salon  des  Refuses, 
with  Manet,  Whistler  and  others.  He  lived  in 
England  for  a  time  and  many  of  his  portraits 
are  in  that  country.  He  excelled  in  portrai- 
ture and  flower  groups.  His  best  known  are 
'Hommage  k  Delacroix,'  a  group  including 
Legros,  Whistler,  Bandelaire,  Champfleuiy  and 
the  artist  himself;  ^Un  Atelier  i  BatignoUes,* 
included  portraits  of  Manet,  Monet,  Renoir  and 
Zola.  It  is  now  in  the  Luxembourg  (Gallery.  In 
*Un  Coin  de  Table*  were  presented  C^mille 
Peladan,  Rimbaud,  Verlaine  and  others.  Many 
of  his  flower  groups  are  in  England.  In  his 
later  years  he  gave  considerable  attention  to 
lithography.  In  1876  he  exhibited  'L'Anniver- 
saire*  at  the  Salon  in  honor  of  Berlioz.  He 
illustrated  Jullien's  <Wagner>  (1886)  and 
*BerIioz>  (1888).  His  lilhopraphs  are  mostly 
in  the  collections  of  the  British  Museum,  the 
Louvre  and  at  Dresden.  C^onsult  Jullien, 
^Fantin-Latour,  sa  vie  et'  ses  ainiti£s>  (Paris 
1909). 

FANTOCCINI,  fsn-t&-che'ne,  an  exhibition 
of  puppets,  or  a  dramatic  r^resentation  on  a 
Small  scale,  performed  by  figures  or  dolls,  an 
amusement  of  which  the  Italians  are  extremely 
fond,  and  which  is  frequentiv  performed  in  a 
portaUe  theatre  —  like  that  of  Punch  and  Judy. 

FANVM  FORTUNffi.  See  Fanoi 

FAR  BASTERN  QUBSTION.  The  comr 
plex  problems  involved  in  the  rise  of  Japan  and 
the  awakening  of  China  and  tlwir  relations  to 
the  great  European  and  American  powers  afe 
known  in  international  politics  as  the  Far  East- 
em  Question.  The  term  came  into  general  use 
in  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century,  when 
both  China  and  Japan  were  drawn  into  nearer 
contact  witit  Western  nations.  For  a  long  time 
tiiese  coutttriea  segregated  themselves  from  the 
West  and  pursued  a  poller^  of  seclusioa  Tbe 
Qiinese  regarded  .the  outside  nations  as  *bar- 
barians^  and  the  foreign  rulers  as  inferior  to 
the  Teen-isze  or  the  Son  of  Heaven,  as  they 
called  their  emperor.  In  Chinese  official  docu- 
ments, fen*  instance,  the  king  of  England  is 
described  as  having  been  reverential^  sub- 
missive,* and  he  is  said  to  have  "repeatedly 
presented  tribt^te.*  On  the  occasion  of  Lord 
Amberst's  embassy  to  Peking  in  1816  it  was  de- 
manded of  him  that  he  should  perform  the 
ceremony  of  thrice  kneettng  ana  nine  times 
bowing  the  head  to  the  ground  before  the 
C3unes'        wror.     In    ln7   the  American 
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diai^  d'affaires  wrote  to  the  hi^  commis- 
sioner at  Canton  that  the  fountain  of  all  diffi- 
cuhies  between  China  and  foreign  nations  is 
the  unwillingness  of  the  f  ormer  to  acknowle<^e 
England,  France,  America  and  other  great 
powers  of  the  West  as  her  eauals.  The  Chi- 
nese officials,  in  addressing  their  own  sover- 
eign, spoke  of  the  foreign  diplomatic  represen- 
tattives  as  if  they  w«re  not  only  the  subjects  of 
the  emperor  of  Qiina,  hut  as  the  subordinates 
of  the  Chinese  mandarins.  The  treatment  to 
which  the  foreigners  were  subjected  cor- 
responded to  this  naughty  language. 

However,  within  recent  _  years  China  has 
gven  signs  of  a  reawakening,  and  not  _  only 
China  but  all  Oriental  peoples  of  farther  Asia  are 
generally  showing  impatience  of  Occidental  do- 
minion. As  early  as  1842  and  1843  the  British 
had  signed  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Chi- 
nese in  regard  to  Hongkong.  But  the  Celestial 
Empire  remained  practically  closed  to  the  for- 
eigners until  the  treaties  of  Tientsin  and  Aigun 
(1858)  opened  to  the  Chinese  a  new  view  of 
Uieir  relations  and  duties  toward  Great  Britain, 
France.  Russia  and  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca. These  treaties  provided  the  admission  of 
foreign  ambassadors  to  the  impoial  court  at 
Pdcing,  the  toleration  of  Christianity,  the  postal 
service,  the  legalization  of  opium  and  the  right 
of  trading  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  The 
rise  of  modern  Japan  began  even  before  that  of 
China.  In  1853  an  American,  Commodore 
Perry,  with  a  fleet  of  four  ships  of  war  arrived 
in  Japanese  waters  to  effect  some  arrangement 
for  the  protection  of  American  seamen  and  to 
obtain  permission  for  American  vessels  to  enter 
the  Japanese  ports.  His  request  was  e^erly 
debated  among  the  Japanese  parties.  Some 
were  opposed  to  a(unitting  foreigners  into 
Japan,  because  by  giving  the  Japanese  educa- 
tional advantages,  machinery  and  other  curiosi- 
ties they  "will  deceive  the  ignorant  people.* 
The  others  said  that  Japan  was  not  in  a  position 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  f  ore^  world ;  that 
her  true  policy  was  to  accept'  treaties  with 
Western  peoples,  and  so  to  strengthen  herself 
^  learning  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  West, 
lliese  arguments  commended  themselves  to  a 
majority  of  the  Shogun  Council.  In  conse- 
quence a  treaty  was  concluded  (1854) -between 
me  Shogun  and  Commodore  Perry,  by  which 
the  ports  of  Shimoda  and  Hakodate  were 
promised  to  be  cmened  for  the  reception  of 
American  ships.  There^  was  also  stipulations 
with  respect  to  the  fadlities  of  trading  and  an 
article  permitting  the  appointment  by  the 
United  States  of  consuls  or  agents  to  reside  in 
Shimoda.  Similar  treaties  of  amity  and  com- 
merce with  England,  France,  Holland,  Prussia, 
Portugal  and  Russia  were  concluded  later.  In 
1SG9  the  Mikado  took  the  famous  Charter  Oath, 
prominiw  to  create  a  deliberative  assembly.  By 
•the  edicts  of  I87t,  1872  and  1875  he  finall;r 
abolished  the  feudal  system.  Occidental  civi- 
tintion  and  European  models  of  war  traitiing 
were  rapidly  adopted.  Japan  became  a  for- 
midable mihtary  and  maritmie  state.  The  war 
with  China  over  Korea  (1894-95)  and  with 
Russia  over  Manchuria  and  Korea  (1904-05) 
demonstrated  Japan's  prowess.  It  was  only  the 
ctmiUned  opposition  of  France,  Germany  and 
Rmsia  that  prevented  her  encroachment  cm 
Ounese  territory. 

Id  the  meanthne  Ciuna  was  lulled  by  her 


reactionaries  into  a  false  security  which  proved 
disastrous  when  the  dajrs  of  trial  came.  In 
1895,  by  the  treaty  of  Shimonosekij  the  inde- 
pendence of  Korea  was  recognized  (its  annexa- 
tion to  Japan  occurred  in  1910),  and  China 
promised  to  cede  to  Japan  the  Liaotut^  Penin- 
sula with  Port  Armur,  the  Pescadw^  and 
Formosa,  paying  also  an  indemnity  of  20(^000,- 
000  taels  and  granting  to  the  Island  Kngdom 
new  and  important  commercial  advantages. 
During  the  years  from  1895  to  1897  Germatqr 
wrested  from  China  the  harbor  of  Kiao-chow 
and  obtained  a  ^sphere  of  infiuenoe*  in  tile 
province  of  Shantung  and  the  Yellow  River 
Valley.  But  no  sooner  had  German  scored 
these  successes  than  Great  Britain  presented  n 
demand  <  1  July  1898)  for  the  port  of  Wcihaiwei, 
which  was  leased  to  her  for  25  years.  In  the 
south  the  French  took  on  lease  the  port  of 
Kwan^chow  and  the  Bay  of  Panschangwan. 
More  interesting  than  the  holding  of  harbors 
on  lease,  as  indicating  the  .relations  of  the 
powers  to  each  other  and  their  spheres^  of  in- 
terest in  China,  were  the  many  concessions 
railroad,  mining  and  other  franchises  made  by 
China  to  England,  Germany,  Russia,  France, 
Belgium  and  America.  These  foreign  powers 
practically  formed  an  'unholy  alliance,'^  as  the 
Japanese  called  it;  and  their  purpose  was  to 
^reform*  China  and  to  introduce  there  Western 
ideas  and  progressive  methods.  Their  policy 
was  welcomed  by  the  enlightened  Chinese,  the 
•literati,*  and  by  the  better-educated  element 
amot%  the  people ;  but  it  awakened  dismay  and 
anger  among  the  conservatives  and  the  reac- 
tionary Manchus.  On  12  Feb.  1912  the  dy- 
nasty of  Manchu  was  overthrown  and  die  con- 
stitution of  a  republic  fonned  on  Western 
models  was  established. 

Of  all  the  great  powers  Russia  had  for  a 
certain  time  the  greatest  opportunity  teward  de- 
veloping its  commercial  and  political  activities 
in  the  Far  East.  The  Russians  had  established 
themselves  in  large  numbers  in  towns  of  Chi- 
nese Manchuria,  in  Kialdita,  Mukden,  Kirin 
and  Tsitsihar.  The  navigation  of  the  Ussuri 
and  Sungari  rivers  fell  wholly  into  their  hands, 
and  colonization  in  Manchuria  was  fostered 
under  various  pretexts.  After  the  Boxer  rising 
(1900)  and  the  Portsmouth  Treaty  (5  S.epL 
1905)  Russia  proceeded  to  carry  out  her  rail- 
way plans  across  Chinese  territory,  particu- 
larly throv^  ^  Outer  Mongolia.  Unmr  the 
Urga  Convention  of  3  Nov.  1912  Russia  ob- 
tained privileges  and  concessions  to  exploit  the 
mining  industries  and  construct  ibe  railroads  in 
Outer  Mongolia.  But  as  soon  as  the  terras  of 
this  convention  were  published  the  RepuUican 
Parliament  in  Peking  clamored  for  war  with 
Mongolia  and  with  Russia.  After  protracted 
discussion  a  declaration  was  signed  (3  Nov. 
1913)  between  China  and  Russia  t^^  which  Chi- 
nese suzerainty  over  Outer  Mongolia  was 
recognized. 

Russia's  aggressive  foreign  policy  in  the 
Far  East  under  the  Romanov^  rule  had  caused 

Japan  to  take  into  consideration  the  situation  in 
nner  Mongolia,  which  borders  on  ber  sphere 
of  interest  in  Manchuria.  But  these  claims 
were  waived,  and  Japan  contented  herself  in 
the  treaty  of  25  May  1915,  with  Orina's  under- 
taking to  open  in  thie  interest  of  trade  and  for 
the  residence  of  foreigners  certain  snitaUe 
places  in  eastem  htnar  Moiigtdia.  The  wMe 
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treaty,  which  incoiponited  also  an  exchange  of 
notes  r^^rding'  the  non-alienation  by  China  of 
territoiy  in  Fukien  province  for  military  or 
naval  purposes,  was  intended  to  obtain  for 
J&pan  a  demarche  and  farther  freedom  for 
commercial  and  industrial  expansion. 

As  concerns  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Far  East,  it  has  obtained  neither  terri- 
torial interest  nor  great  political  influence 
ttiere.  America  became  more  intensely  con- 
cerned in  Far  Eastern  politics  after  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  Philippines  in  189&  The  Ameri- 
can capitalists  had  secured  rights  to  build  a 
great  trunk-line  from  Canton  to  Hankow. 
But  this  concession  had  been  made  over  in  1904 
to  the  Belgian  syndicate  on  receiving  com- 
pensation of  $6,700,000,  so  that  the  whtHe  road 
xrom  Peking  to  Canton  seemed  likely  to  fall 
under  Franco-Belgian  control.  The  Amerkao 
government  merely  satisfied  itself  with  securing 
commercial  advantages.  In  1900  Secretary  John 
Hay,  by  a  statesmanlike  diplomatic  manceuvre, 
obtained  from  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  Russia  and  Japan  what  appeared  to  be  a 
guaranty  of  the  *open  dooi^^  policy  in  the  Far 
£ast — that  is,  equal  commercial  treatment  of  all 
■—within  their  respective  spheres  of  influence. 
In  1908  friendly  notes  were  exchai^^  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States.  Free  and  peace- 
ful development  of  Japanese  and  .^nerican 
commerce  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  e^ual  oppor- 
tunity for  foreign^  commerce  and  industry  in 
China  were  the  principles  affirmed  by  the  Jap- 
anese Ambassador  at  Washington  and  Mr. 
Elihu  Root.  How  different  were  the  conditions 
under  which  these  notes  were  penned  from 
those  existing  in  1853  when  Commodore  Perry 
delivered  his  ultimatum  to  the  Shogun  I 

When  the  Great  War  began  the  Far  Eastern 
Question  was  still  unsettled  It  was  in  August 
1914  that  the  German  and  Austro-Hungarian 
war  lords  let  loose  their  enormous  armed  forces 
on  Serbia,  Belgium,  France  and  Russia.  Great 
Britain  took  the  part  of  the  outraged  peoples 
and  asked  the  Japanese  government  for  assist- 
ance under  the  terms  of  the  Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance  of  1902  and  1911.  On  23  Aug.  1914  the 
Mikado  declared  war  on  the  Kaiser.  Assisted 
by  a  small  British  force  the  Japanese  uprooted 
the  German  settlement  in  the  Shantunj;  Penin- 
sula, destroyed  the  great  German  naval  base  in 
the  Pacific  and  prevented  the  Germans  from 
organiring  risings  in  China  and  Mandturia. 
On  this  occasion  the  Japanese  lost  a  destroyer, 
a  torpedo-boat  and  three  mine-sweepers;  also 
there  were  killed  416  and  wounded  1,542;  the 
British  had  12  killed  and  61  wounded.  The 
German  casualties  are  said  to  have  been  under 

t,ooo. 

In  Qiina,  British  and  American  influence 
nqs  been  predominant  for  a  number  of  years. 
It"  was  natural,  therefore,  that  Chinese  sympa- 
thies would  be  with  the  Entente  Allies.  Yet 
China  did  not  come  out  at  first  emphatically  for 
the  war.  She  restrained  herself  to  making 
common  cause  with  the  Allies,  due  to  her 
strained  relation  widi  Japan,  and  on  amount 
of  die  fact  that  the  latter  had  pressed 
demands  which  were  detriments  to  Ae  integ- 
rity of  the  Chinese  Republic.  Events,  htnrever, 
rapidly  foreed  China  to  abandon  her  attitude  of 
qta^-neutrallty.  Shortly  after  America's  sev- 
erance of  relfltions  with  Germany  and  Austria, 
China  began  t«  discuss  similar  action,  and-on 


14  Ai^.  1917  she  formally  declared  war  ajsainst 
Geraiany  and  Austria- Hungary.  Meanwhile  the 
noliticar  situation  in  Manchuria  became  acute. 
Owing  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Russian 
Revoluticm  (15  March  1917),  au  interrmtitinl 
crisis  had  been  engendered  in  this  region,  which 
threatened  the  tranquillity  of  the  entire  Far  EasL 
There  was  some  ^iting  in  this  province  be- 
tween die  Russian  Bolsheviks  and  other  fellow- 
dtizms  who  disagreed  with  them.  It  became 
necessary  to  restore  order,  and  a  rumor  was 
circulated  in  Russia  that  Japanese  troops  had 
been  sent  to  Harbin  for  that  purpose.  The  re- 
port was  false,  but  a  Chinese  division  was  sent 
to  the  spot  to  maintain  order.  At  the  beginning 
of  1918  similar  troubles  broke  out  at  Vladivos- 
tok. This  fortified  naval  station  is  in  the  Rus- 
sian maritime  province,  and  it  has  been  target 
used  during  the  war  for  the  transmission  of 
arms  and  taunitions  from  Japan  and  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Russia.  A  good  many 
Japanese  have  settled  there  in  this  and  other 
occupations.  Tlfe  full  details  of  the  mutiny 
that  broke  out  in  the  garrison  are  not  known, 
but  the  Japanese  government  became  appre- 
hensive for  the  safety  of  its  subjects  and  con- 
siderable amounts  of  property  held  there  await- 
ing shipment,  owing  to  the  uncertain  revolution- 
ary conditions  prevailing  in  Russia.  A  squad- 
ron was  accordingly  sent  to  Vladivostok  to 
protect  the  persons  and  property  of  Japanese 
subjects.  In  order  to  show  that  the  Entente 
Allies  were  agreed  in  this  matter,  the  squadron 
was  accompanied  by  a  British  warship.  The 
Japanese  government,  actit^  with  great  circum- 
spection, apprised  the  American  and  French 
governments  of  its  purpose,  and  thus  preserved 
the  appearance  of  an  Allied  front.  But  further 
than  a  well-backed-up  threat  to  establish  order, 
Japan  was  not  allowed  to  go,  for  the  United 
States  did  not  join  Great  Bntain  and  France 
in  advocating  the  insertion  of  armed  force  into 
Russia,  at  that  time. 

In  May  1918,  China  and  Japan  concluded  an 
agreement  for  a  defensive  alliance  against  Ger- 
many. Although  the  details  of  this  agreement 
were  not  generally  known,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  United  States  and  other  Allied  govern- 
ments were  informed  and  probably  consulted 
about  the  negotiations.  The  new  treaty  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  policy  the  purpose  of  which 
will  be  to  check  the  free  hand  of  Germany  and 
its  activities  in  the  Far  East, 
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Serbia. 

FAR  FROM  THB  MADDING  CROWD. 

Published  in  1874,  this  novel  has  ever  since  been 
ranked  among  the  greatest  of  Thomas  Hardy^s 
works.  Althotu^h  it  possesses  rather  less  tragic 
intensity^  than  *The  Return  of  the  N^ve,>  it 
is  on  the  whole  a  better-balanced  book.  And 
it  is  not  without  tragic  power.  The  hopeless 
strujggle  of  Fanny  Robm  against  fate  and 
malign  chance,  ending  in  that  gasping,  stagger- 
ing journey  to  her  death  in  the  workhouse  and 
the  return  of  the  thin  coffin  through  the  drip- 
ping gloom,  is  instinct  with  pity  and  terror. 
But  this  is  not  the  main  portion  of  the  book; 
and  althougch  the  love  affairs  of  Bathsheba 
Everdene  with  her  three  suitors,  Troy,  Bold- 
wood  and  Gabriel  Oak,  likewise  have  a  due 

Eirtion  of  the  sombre  and  the  tragic,  and  ex- 
bit  in  their  development  more  than  traces  of 
the  typical  Hardy  philosophy  of  pessimism, 
nevertheless  the  book  ends  in  the  calm  sun- 
shine of  well-earned  happiness  for  the  prin- 
cipals.  The  characters  are  all  in  humble  cir- 
cumstances,—  shepherds  and*  small  farmers, 
chiefly.  But  their  fortunes  are  so  recounted  as 
to  give  them  all  of  the  significance  and  epic 
largeness  of  *sad  stories  of  tne  death  of  kings.' 
Various  factors  contribute  to  this  end;  among 
them,  the  genius  with  which  Hardy  reveals  the 
fundamental-  humanity  of  his  characters,  and 
the  skill  with  which  he  places  his  human  pygmies 
against  a  background  of  nature  so  potent  and 
so  infinite  in  aspect  as  to  reduce  to  pettiness 
the  diflEerence  between^  peasants  and  world- 
rulers.  The  author's  minor  rustics  have  often 
and_  deservedly  been  termed  Shakespearean. 
Patient,  shrewd,  simple,  rich  in  native  humor, 
they  are  portrayed  with  unerring  artistry.  Add 
to  these  features  structural  perfection  and 
varied  and  impressive  stylistic  adiievement,  and 
there  results  a  novel  superb  in  its  compound  of 
the  comedy  and  trageoy  of  life,  its  elemental 
wxvWf  falling  short  of  the  hignest  mainly  in 
its  occasional  pessimistic  distortion  of  truth. 
.Various  works  may  be  consulted  for  a  general 
presentation  of  Hardy  as  novelist;  but  no  crit- 
icism' which  is  of  outstanding  importance  is 
especially  concerned  with  *Far  from  the  Mad- 
ding Crowd.' 

George  B.  DtmoN. 

FARABI,  f9-ra'b«,  Abu  Nair  Muhammad 
Ibn  Tarkhan  al,  Arabian  philoscmher :  b.  Farab. 
TnHcestan,  870  ;  d.  Damascus  950.  He  traveled 
to  Bagdad  aiid  there  studied  Arabic,  mathe- 
matics, medicine  and  philosophy.  In  i^ilosophy 
he  mkde  an  e^austive  study  of  Aristotle.  He 
visited  the  court  of  the  Hamdanid  Saif  Addaula, 
by  whom  he  was  cordially  received  and  granted 
a  pension.  He  lived  quietly  at  court  and  died 
at  Damascus.  His  works  were  long  neglected, 
peihaps  because  Aincenna  was  more  the  fash- 
ion. In  1484,  at  Venice  appeared  his  rompen- 
dhtm  of  the  *  Rhetoric^  of  Aristotld  Two 


works  are  contained  in  'Alpharabii  opera 
omnia*  (Paris  1638)  and  a  traosUtion  of  two 
others  a  found  in  Schmolder,  F.  A^  'Docu- 
menta  pfailosoiJiiie  Arabum*  (Bonn  1836). 
Consult  Dieterici,  Fr.,  ^Alfarabi's  piiUosophische 
Abhandlungen'  (Leyden  1890)  ;  'Alfarabi's  Ab- 
handlung  edes  Musterstaats'  (1695);  ^Die 
Staatslatun^  von  AIfarabi>  (1904);  Brockel- 
mann,  C,  '(jcschichte  der  arabischen  Litteratur' 
(Vol.  I,  Weimer  1898) ;  Nicholson,  *A  Literuy 
History  of  the  Arabs'  (Cambridge  1907). 

FARAD  (from  Michael  Faraday),  the  stand- 
ard electrical  unit,  which  is  measured  by  the 
capacity  of  a  condenser  that  with  an  electro- 
motive force  of  one  volt  is  able  to  overcome 
a  resistance  equivalent  to  one  (Aim  in  one  sec- 
ond, or  in  other  words  the  resistance  offered  by 
a  CTlindrical  copper  wire,  250  feet  long,  1/20 
inch  in  diameter,  the  ohm  being  the  magneto- 
electric  tmiL  See  also  Fabaday. 

FARADAY*  Michael,  English  scientist :  b. 
Newington  Butts,  England,  22  Sept.  1791:  d. 
Hampton  Court,  25  Aug.  1867.     He  received 
little  or  no  education  and  was  apprenticed  to 
the  trade  of  a  bookbinder.   During  his  term  of 
apprenticeship,  a  few  scientific  wories  fell  into 
his  hands,  which  he  read  with  avidity,  and 
forthwith  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of,  and 
experiments  in,  electricity.     Havine  attended 
tiie  lectures  given  in  1812  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  and  taken  notes  thereon,  he  sent  them  to 
that  philosopher  and  besought  some  scientific 
occupation.   The  reply  was  prompt  and  favor- 
able.  In  1813  Faraday  w^s  appointed  chemical 
assistant,  under  Sir  Himiphrey,  at  the  Royal 
Institution.   Faraday  discovered  in  1820  the 
chlorides  of  carbon,  and  in  the  following  year 
the  mutual  rotation  of  a  magnetic  pole  and  an 
electric  current.   These  were  stronji;  encourage- 
ments to  proceed  on  the  path  of  discovery,  and 
led  to  the  condensation  of  gases  in  1823.  In 
1829  he  labored  hard  and,  as  he  thought  at  the 
time,  fruitlessly,  on  the  production  of  optical 
glass;  but  though  unsuccessful  in  his  immediate 
object,  his  experiments  resulted  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  heavy  glass  which  afterward  proved 
of  ^reat  assistance  to  him  in  his  magnetical  in- 
vestigations.  In  1831  the  series  of  '^periment- 
al  Researches  in  Electricity,'  published  in  the 
'Philosophical  Transactions,'  oegan  with  the 
development  of  the  induction  of  electric  cur- 
rents and  the  evolution  of  electricity  from  mag- 
netism.   T4iree  years  later  Faraday  established 
the  principle  of  definite  electrolytic  action  and 
in  1846  received  at  the  same  time  the  Rcyail  and 
the  Rumford  medals  for  his  discoveries  of  dia- 
magnetism  and  of  the  influence  of  magnetism 
upon  light  respectively.   In  1847  he  discovered 
the  ma|;netic  character  of  oxygen,  and  also  the 
magnetic  relations  of  flame  and  gases.  His 
papers,  including  other  contributions  to  the 
store  of  modem  science,  are  too  numerous  to 
mention  'in  detail.   It  diould  be  observed  that 
tiie   <Researdbes»*   though  termed  *Experi- 
mental,'  conf^  manv  h^odietical  ideas  and 
many  im^uirim  into  theories  generally  adopted 
tip  to  their  time.  Among  these  may  be  specified 
the  considerations  respecting  stahc  induction, 
atmosiAeric  electricity,  and  those  relating  to 
lines  of  force,  both  physical  and  representative, 
on  vUck  Inving  sufficiently  stated  his  views, 
he  was  content  to  leave  them  for  solution  to 
tune  and  future  experiment  It  taay  be  added 
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that  his  last  hypothetical  view  related  to  the  con- 
servation of  force,  and  that  one  of  his  latest 
papers  treats  of  the  division  of  gold  and  other 
metals.  In  1833  Faraday  was  appointed  ^ro* 
fessor  of  chemistry  in  the  Royal  Institonon, 
London,  which  chair  he  continued  to  hold  tmtii 
his  death.  In  1835  he  received  from  govemment 
a  pension  of  $1,500  per  annum  in  recognition  of 
his  eminent  service  to  science.  From  1829  to 
1842  he  was  chemical  lecturer  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy. He  was  a  knight  of  several  of  the 
European  orders,  and  a  member  df  the  diief 
learned  and  sdentific  societies  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  Consult  Tyndall,  ^Faraday  as  a 
Discoverer'  (1368);  Jones,  Bence,  'Life  and 
Letters'  (1870);  Gladstone,  J.  tt.,  'Life  of 
Michael  Faraday'  (1872) ;  Thompson,  'Michael 
Faraday:  his  Life  and  Work>  (1898). 

FARADAY.  This  is  the  technical  name 
given  to  the  unit  quantity  of  electricity  discov- 
ered by  Michael  Faraday  to  be  necessary  for 
the  disposition  of  the  chemically  equivalent 
wnght  of  any  element  or  radical.  Smce  the 
chemically  equivalent  amount  of  materials  pro- 
duced by  complicated  reactions  is  sometimes 
rather  difficult  to  detenmne  h7  one  not  skilled 
in  analsrzing  such  reactions,  it  sometimes  simpli- 
fies the  matter  to  consider  the  Faraday  from  a 
somewhat  different  standpoint  and  define  it  as 
the  onit  quantity  of  electricity  which  is  neces- 
sary to  make  a  tmit  change  of  valence  in  a 
gram-atom  of  any  element.  This  tmit  is  con- 
cerned otHv  widt  the  quantity  of  dectricity 
passing  ana  does  not  in  any  way  involve  the 
energy  absorbed  in  tlw  reactions.  (See  £i£c- 
TKOCHEMisTRY  and  ELECTioLysis) .  The  value 
of  this  unit  was  for  maiqr  yearis  accepted '  as 
96,540  coulombs.  The  fundamental  constants 
on  which  this  unit  depends  are  general  ac- 
ceptance the  atomic  weight  of  sihro-  and  the 
amount  of  silver  deposited  per  coulood).  Since 
values  for  botfi  of  these  nave  beoi  accepted 
by  international  agreement,  the  atomic  wei^t 
at  107.88  and  the  grams  per  coulomb  at 
0.00111800,  the  value  of  the  Faraday  is  thus 
107.88 

specified  as  =^96,493.7:   for  ordinary 

0.OOU18 

calculations  this  can  be  rounded  off  to  96,500 
without  introducing  anf  appreciable  error. 

G.  A.  RouSH. 

FARADAY  EFFECT.  See  Light. 

FARADAY  TUBES.  See  Electeicttv. 

FARADAY'S  LAWS.  The  two  laws  of 
electrochemical  change  laid  down  by  Faraday 
about  1835,  and  known  hy  his  name,  are  two  of 
the  most  fimdamental  statements  in  natural 
science.  Faraday's  first  law  specifies  that  the 
amount  of  chemical  action  produced  by  an 
electric  current  in  an  electrolysis  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  which 
passes  through  the  circuit.  The  second  law 
specifies  that  the  quantities  of  different  sub- 
stances that  are  produced  by  the  same  amount 
of  electric!^  at  the  electrodes  during  the 
electrolysis  of  different  solutions  are  directly 
proportional  to  the  chemically  eaiiivalent 
weights  of  the  substances  concerned.  Tne  quan- 
tities of  material  produced  by  an  electrolysis 
are  then  affected  by  only  three  factors,  the 
mafipnitude  of  the  current,  the  time  that  it  acts 
and  the  chemically  equivalent  weight  of  the 
substances  t>di^  produced  at  the  electrodes,  and 
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are  entirely  independent  of  such  factors  as  con- 
centration or  temperature  of  the  solution,  the 
size  or  distance  apart  of  the  electrodes  and  all 
other  purely  physical  conditions.  These  laws 
hold  with  great  exactness,  not  .only  for  ordinary 
aqueous  solutions,  but  also  for  non-aqueous 
solutions  and  for  fused  salts,  or,  in  other 
words,  for  all  electrolytes.  This,  however,  does 
not  mean  that  in  every  electrolysis  there  is 
always  obtained  the  yield  of  any  particular 

Product  that  is  called  for  by  Faraday's  laws, 
or  this  is  not  aJways  the  case*.  The  amount 
of  material  actually  produced  from  any  g^ven 
electrolysis  is  called  the  "current  yield,*  and  the 
ratio  of  the  current  yield  to  the  tJieoretical 
amount  called  for  by  Faraday's  laws  is  the 
•current  efficiency.*  When  the  current  efficiency 
is  less  than  100  per  cent,  this  is  due  not  to  the 
fact  that  Faraday's  laws  do  not  hold  in  this 
particular  case,  but  to  the  fact  tniit  the  physical 
conditions  imposed  on  the  dectrol^is  have 
caused  supplementary  reactions  to  take  place 
simultaneously  with  the  first,  dius  duns^ng  the 
results.  These  supplementary  reactions  may 
be  electrochemical  in  character,  or  they  may  be 
purely  diemical.  For  example,  in  the  electrol- 
ysis of  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  if  the 
current  density  is  too  high,  the  amount  of  cur- 
rent passing  in  any  given  instant  will  call  for 
the  deposition  of  a  greater  amount  of  copper 
than  happens  to  be  present  in  the  electrolyte  in 
cc»itact  with  the  electrode-  Since  the  current 
cannot  pass  without  doing  some  work,  that  por- 
tion of  the  current  which  cannot  be  satisfied 
by  the  deposition  of  copper  will  cause  decom- 
position of  the  water  of  the  solution  and  will 
deposit  hydrogen  on  the  cathode  simultaneously^ 
with  the  copper.  Since  the  electrolysis  is  pri- 
marily designed  for  the  deposition  of  the  cop- 
per, die  current  efiiciency  for  copper  is  then 
less  than  100  per  cent,  but  the  current  effi- 
ciency for  both  reactions  taken  together  will 
be  100  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
duwsition  were  being  made  in  a  strongly  acjd 
solution,  ^e  acid  present  would  cause  a  certain 
amount  of  cheipical^  solution  of  copper  while 
the  deposition  is  going  on.  In  that  case,  the 
current  would  be  ooing  the  rec^uired  work,  but 
the  product  would  be  Tost  in  its  origpal  fon^ 
and  the  current  effidency  would  again  be  less 
than  100  per  cent  Hence  the  physical  condi- 
tions imposed  on  an  electrolysis  cannot  change 
in  any  w;^  the  amount  of  decomposition 
effected  by  the  current,  but  can  only  change 
the  nature  of  the  product  obtained.  The 
quantity  of  electricity  that  is  necessary  to  de- 
posit the  chemically  equivalent  weight  of  any 
substance  is  96,500  coulombs  (ampere-seconds) 
and  this  unit  is  known  as  a  Faraday  after  its 
discoverer.  Another  way  of  stating  this  is  to 
say  that  one  Faraday  of  dectridty,  96,500 
coulombs,  is  required  to  make  a  imit  change  in 
valence  in  a  gram-atom  of  any  element  or  radi- 
cal. The  fact  that  96,500  coulombs  will  deposit 
one  chemically  equivalent  weight  of  any  sub- 
stance makes  it  possible  to  calculate  from  this 
relation  the  amount  of  any  element  that  would 
be  deposited  by  any  given  amount  of  current 
This  IS  known  as  the  electrodiemical  equiva- 
lent (q.v.)..  See  also  ELBCiBOCHEHisTRy ;  Elec- 
trolysis. 

G.  A.  RoosH, 
Assistant  Secretary,  AmericM  ElectrochemaX 

Society. 
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7ARAOISM  —  FARBNHOLT 


FARADISM.  See  Elbctbothekapeutics. 

FASAFEH.  See  FAunu. 

PARAFRA,  f^-ra'fr^,  or  FARAFEH,  an 

oasis  of  the  Lit^ran  Desert,  in  Africa,  omtaiiunK 
several  ruins  of  Greek  and  Roman  origin.  A 
coarse  woolen  cloth  and  earthenware  are  the 

manufactures. 

FARALLONES  (farVldns)  ISLANDS, 
in  the  Pacific,  off  the  coast  of  California,  about 
28  miles  from  the  entrance  to  the  Golden  Gate; 
a  group  of  six  smalt  rocky  islafids.  A  large 
number  of  rabbits  are  found  on  the  islands; 
they  are  prolific  in  bird  life;  and  many  sea-lions 
are  on  the  coast.  The  islands  were  created  a 
Federal  bird  reserve  in  1909.  A  lighthouse, 
with  all  modem  equipment,  on  the  southern 
island,  is  360  feet  above  the  water  and  is  visiUe 
for  26  miles. 

FARANDOLA.  fa-nm'do  la,  or  FARAN. 
DOLE,  fa-ran'ddl,  a  dance  with  various  figures, 
popular  among  the  peasants  of  the  south  of 
France  and  the  neighboring  part  of  Italy.  It  is 
in  triple  time  and  performed  by  men  and  women 
taking  hands  and  forming  a  long  line  and  wind' 
ing  in  and  out  with  a  waving  motion.  The 
fibres  of  the  farandola,  by  the  name  of  the 
Spanish  danc^  were  once  well  known  in  Eng- 
lish ballroc»ns. 

FARCB  (Ital.  farsa,  from  Lat  fweirf,  *to 
stuff*),  a  dramatic  piece  of  a  broad  comic  diar- 
acter.  The  difference  between  it  and  comedy 
proper  is  one  of  degree  and  not  of  kind.  The 
aim  of  both  is  to  excite  mirth ;  but,  while  the 
latter  does  so  by  a  comparatively  faithful  ad- 
herence to  nature  and  truth,  the  former  assumes 
a  much  greater  license  and  does  not  scruple 
to  make  use  of  any  extravagance  or  improba- 
bility that  may  serve  its  purpose.  It  does  not, 
therefore,  exhibit,  in  general,  a  refined  wit  or 
humor,  but  consists  of  ludicrous  rencontres,  ex- 
aggeration of  personal  peculiarities  and  dia- 
logues provocative  of  fun.  The  beginnings  of 
Greek  and  Roman  comedy  consist  of  rustic 
farces  or  pantomimes  (see  Atellan*  Fabul«)  ; 
the  first  farces,  in  the  modem  sense,  were  com- 
posed by  the  fraternity  of  the  Bazoche  (q.v.) 
m  Paris,  as  a  contrast  to  the  ecclesiastical  plays 
performed  by  the  religious  orders.  TTie  most 
widely  celebrated  and  most  important  of  early 
farces  is  that  of  the  advocate  *Maistre  Pierre 
Patelin,*  which  was  acted  in  the  iSth  century 
and  quidcly  spread  itself  over  Italy  and  Ger- 
many. It  is  full  of  genuine  comic  quality  and 
its  dialogue  has  brightness  and  reality.  The 
commedia  dell  'arte  of  Italy  were  of  a  farcical 
nature.  Moliire  elevated  and  refined  the  farce 
into  his  wonderful  series  of  comedies  of  char- 
acter. In  En^and  the  origin  of  the  modem 
farce  dates  back  from  the  commencement  of 
the  18th  century.  Few  farces  have  kept  a  place 
in  literature.  (See  Comedy;  Drama;  Literasy 
Forms).  Consult  CHicvaldin,  L.  E.,  *La  Farce 
de  PateKn  et  ses  Imitations'  (Paris  1889),  from 
the  woric  by  Dr.  K.  Schaumburg;  Petit  dc 
Juilevillc,  'La  comedie  et  tes  mceurs  en  France 
au  moyen  age'  (Paris  1886)  ;  'Repertoire  du 
Theatre  comique  en  France  au  moyen  age* 
(ib.  1886) ;  Inchbald,  'A  Collection  of  Farces 
and  Other  Afterpieces'  (London  1815). 

FARCY,  in  horses  depends  upon  die  same 
causes  as  glanders  (a.v.)— in  facLis-  an  out- 
ward manifestation  ot'  gluiders.   The  absorb^ 


ent  vessels  of  the  superficial  parts  of  the  body, 
but  usually  those  of  one  or  both  hind  limbs,  are 
inflamed,  tender,  swollen,  hard  and  knotted. 
The  vitiated  lymph  thus  poured  out  softens, 
and  ulcers  of  farcy  buds  appear.  Unlike  the 
ulcers  of  glanders,  they  are  sometimes  thought 
to  he  curable,  but  an  animal  apparently  cured 
is  not  safe  to  be  with  other  horses,  as  the 
contoffium  —  the  Bacillus  mallei — almost  in- 
variably remain^  and  the  animal  is  thus  a 
centre  of  infection  and  a  source  of  danger. 

FARDSL-BOUMD.  a  term  apolied  to  sheep 
and  catde  when  suffering  from  a  msease  caused 
by  the  retention  of  food  tn  the  third  stomach, 
or  maniplies.  The  disease  frequently  arises 
from  the  eating  of  over-ripe  clover,  vetches  or 
rye  grass.  The  food  bein^  tough  and  indigesti- 
ble finally  causes  chronic  inflammation. 

'FARBHAM,  far'^m,  England,  a  market 
town  in  Hampshire,  at  the  northwest  extremity 
of  Portsmouth  Harbor.  It  has  earthenware 
and  brick-maldng  manufactures.   Pop.  9,674. 

FARBL,  Gtiillaumc,  ge-yom  fa-rel,  Swiss 
reformer:  b.  near  Gap,  Dauphiny,  1489;  d. 
Switzerland,  13  Sept.  1565.  At  an  early  period 
the  study  of  the  Bible  led  him  to  reject  many 
of  the  dfiief  doctrines  of  the  Roman  .Catholic 
Church.  At  Basel,  in  1524,  he  publidy  sus- 
luned  several  theses  in  support  of  Protestant- 
ism, and  he  afterward  preached  in  Strassburg^ 
Montb^liard  and  elsewhere.  In  1530  he  secured 
the  public  adoption  of  the  Reformed  doctines 
in  Neufchatel.  Geneva,  however,  became  the 
principal  scene  of  his  labors,  and  through  his 
influence  Calvin  became  leader  of  the  (>enevan 
Reformers.  Here,  in  the  religious  conferences 
of  1534  and  1535,  he  defended  his  beliefs  so 
successfully  that  me  Reformed  parishes  not  only 
obtained  permission  to  hold  public  relUfious 
ser^ces,  hut  the  council  formally  embraced  the 
Reformation.  In  concert  with  Calvin  he  took 
an  active  part  in  1536  at  the  disputation  in 
Lausanne,  when  the  Reformation  was  embraced. 
In  consequence  of  a  quarrel,  arising  out  of  an 
attempt  to  enforce  a  stricter  moral  discipline, 
he  was  banished  from  (Geneva  in  1538,  and 
ultimately  took  up  his  residence  in  Neufchatel. 
His  marriage  when  he  was  on  the  border  of  70 
with  a  youi^  wife  caused  a  coolness  with 
Calvin.  He  was  a  man  of  intense  fervor  and 
proselytising  zeal,  but  holds  no  place  as  a 
theoloe^an.  Cwisult  'Life,*  by  Bevan  (1893). 

FARENHOLT,  fa/en-hdlt,  Otcar  Waher. 

American  naval  officer:  b.  near  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  2  May  1845.  He  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  San  Antonio,  New  Orleans,  La.,  and 
Pittsbui^h,  Pa.  He  entered  the  navy  at  New 
York  as  seaman,  18  April  1861,  serving  on  the 
frigate  Wabash,  and  participating  in  engage- 
ments and  battles  at  Fort  Hatteras,  N.  C, 
Port  Royal,  S.  C,  Fort  Pulaski,  Ga.,  etc.  He 
was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Poco- 
taligo,  S.  C.^  on  22  Oct.  1862,  was  sent  to  the 
Naval  Hospital  at  New  York  and  discharged 
from  the  navy.  He  recovered  from  his  wounds, 
re-entered  the  navy  in  February  1863  on  the 
monitor  Catskill  and  was  in  almost  daily  en- 
gagements with  the  defenses  of  C^iarleston, 
S.  C,  from  April  1863  to  April  1864.  He 
participated  in  the  unsuccessful  storming  party 
oif  Fort  Stunter  in  September  1863,  was  made 
feting  enu£^  in  Aiigust  1864,  and  commandetl 
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die  schooner  Htttrv  Jomti  attiidied  to  squadrcHi 
in  sounds  of  North  Carolina,  took  part  in  the 
recapture  of  Plymouth  and  several  engage- 
ments on  Roanoke,  Chowan  and  Black  Water 
riverSj  and  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  He  was 
commissioned  ensign  12  March  1868,  lieutenant 
in  1870,  commander  in  1892  and  captain  in  1900; 
reaching  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  1  Sept.  1901, 
when  he  voluntarily  retired  f^om  active  service. 
[>uring  die  Spanish-American  War  he  was 
stationed  at  Shanghai  as  Admiral  Dewey's  base 
of  supplies  and  information.  He  is  the  only 
officer  of  the  navy  who  be^nning  as  seaman 
gained  the  rank  of  rear-admiral. 

FARFA  ABBEY,  Italian  Benedictine  mon- 
astery situated  25  miles  from  Rome.  Saint 
Laurence  is  _  said  to  have  founded  it  in  the 
6th  century ;  it  was  subsequently  enriched  by  en- 
dowments from  the  Lombard  and  Carlovin- 
nan  kings.  Near  the  close  of  the  9th  century 
3ie  Saracens  obliged  the  monks  to  evacuate  the 
monastery  and  it  was  deserted  for  about  50 
years.  It  was  revived,  however)  at  the  close  of 
the  lOth  century  and  the  Cluniac  reforms  were 
introduced.  The  wealth  of  the  monastery  now 
grew  apace  until  it  became  the  wealthiest  es- 
tablishment of  its  kind  in  Italy,  owning  nearly 
700  churches  and  "convents,  two  towns  and  about 
130  castles  and  several  villages.  In  1842  the 
monastery  was  annexed  to  the  bishopric  of 
Sabina  by  Gregory  XVI.  An  important  his- 
torical work.  *Chronicon  Farfens*  was  com- 
piled at  the  monastery  by  Gregory  of  Catina 
in  1105-19.  Balzani  published  an  edition  of  the 
work  (Rome  1903).  Consult  Albers,  (ed.) 
<Consuetudines  Farfenses*  (Stuttgart  1900). 

FARGO,  William  George,  American  capi- 
talist: b.  Pompey,  N.  Y.,  20  May  1818;  d  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y..  3  Aug.  1881.  He  became  Buffalo 
agent  of  the  Pomeroy  Express  Company  in 
1843 ;  established  the  first  express  company  west 
of  Buffalo,  in  1844;  and  in  1868  became  presi- 
dent of  the  great  corporation  controlling  the 
whole  West,  the  Wells-Fargo  Express  Com- 
pany, and  now  oonsoHdated  in  the  American 
Express  Comjnny.  Thoi^h  a  Democrat  in 
politics,  he  paid  the  wages  of  eveiy  man  in  his 
employment  who  enlisted  in  the  IJnion  Army 
during  the  Gvil  War. 

FARGO,  N.  D.,  city,  county-seat  of  Cass 
County,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Red 
River,  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint 
Paul,  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great 
Northern  railroads.  It  contains  a  United  States 
land  office,  Fargo  College  (Congregational), 
the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechamcal  College, 
Oak  Grove  Seminary  (Lutheran),  Sacred  Heart 
Academy  (Catholic),  the  Western  School  of 
Expression,  Saint  Luke's  Hospital,  Saint  John's 
Hospital,  high  school,  counhouse,  waterworks, 
street  railroad  and  electric-light  plants,  several 
bai^  and  a  number  of  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers. It  has  large  brick  yards,  a  packing 
plant,  creameries,  bottling  works  and  manufac- 
tories of  flour,  harness,  candy,  corsets,  mat- 
tresses, bed  springs,  artificial  limbs,  trunks, 
cradcers,  etc.  The  United  States  census  of 
manafactures  for  1914  showed  within  the  city 
limits  76  industrial  establishments  of  factory 
grades  employing  933  persons;  669  beiiMr 
earners  receiving  annually  a  total  of  $447,000 
in  wages.  The  capital  invested  aggregated 
$2^0,000^  and  the  year's  output  wfts  valued  at 


$3,006,000;  of  this.  $1,265,000  was  the  value 
added  by  manufacture.  It  is  an  important  grain 
market  and  one  of  the  largest  ihstribution  cen- 
tres for  heavy  farm  machinery  in  the  countiy. 
It  has  also  extensive  jobbing  interests  » 
groceries,  fruits  and  notions ;  and  an  automobile 
indiutiy  doing  business  annnally  of  $1!hOO(M)QOl 
Pop.  (est.)^,00e. 

FARGO  COLLEGE,  a  coeducational  insti- 
tution in  Fargo,  N.  D.;  founded  in  1888  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Congregational  Ciliurch.  In 
1916  there  were  in  attendance  505  students. 
There  were  30  instructors  and  a  library  of  ^000 
volumes. 

FARGUS,  Frederick  John  (Hugh  Con- 
way), English  novelist:  b.  Bristol,  England, 
26  Dec  1847:  d.  Monte  Carlo,  15  May  1885. 
He  adopted  his  pseudonym  from  die  school 
frigate  Convmy,  stationed  on  the  Mersey,  which 
he  entered  when  he  was  13,  for  the  purpose  of 
training  for  a  seafaring  life.  He  subsequently 
entered  the  auctioneer  business,  employing  his 
leisure  in  writing  clever  newspaper  verse  and 
occasional  tales.  Some  songs  of  his  were  ac- 
cepted and  miblished  in  187£C  and  a  volume  o£ 
verse  in  1879 ;  but  it  was  the  issue  and  rs^iid . 
sale  of  his  melodramatic  story  ^Called  Back* 
(1883),  whidi  made  him  famous.  He  then  went 
to  London,  where  he  adopted  the  profession  of 
authorship.  His  other  writings  include  'Dark 
Days>  (1884);  <A  Famih'  Affair>  (1886); 
*  Slings  and  Arrows* ;  <A  Cardinal  Sin* 
(1883);  «Bound  Together>  (1884). 

FARXA,  fa-re'a,  Manoel  Sevrim  de,  Portu- 
guese author:  b.  Lisbon,  Portugal,  1583;  d. 
Evora,  25  Sept.  1655.  He  devoted  many  years 
to  the  study  of  his  country's  literature,  giving 
his  researches  and  thought  a  lasting  form  in 
^Various  Essays^  0624),  containing  apprecia- 
tions and  bic^aphies  of  Camoens  and  other 
great  writers.  He  also  vrrote  ^Tottmgs  oi 
Portugal*  (1655). 

FARIA  Y  SOUSA»  fa-re'a  e  s&'za,  Muod, 
Portuguese  historian  and  lyric  poet:  b.  near 
Pombeiro,  in  Portugal,  18  March  1590;  d.  Ma-- 
drid,  Spain,  3  June  1649.  A  passion  for  a  beau- 
tiful girl  first  awakened  his  poetical  genius. 
He  celebrated  her  under  the  name  of  Albania 
in  his  sonnets,  married  her  in  1613  and  went 
to  Madrid.  But  he  did  not  succeed  there,  and 
returned  to  Portu^l.  He  also  visited  Rome, 
and  gained  the  notice  of  Urban  VIII.  Among 
his  writings  are  'Discursos  Morales  y  PoUti- 
cos* ;  'Epitome  de  las  historias  Portugnezas* ; 
and  a  collection  of  poems  called  ^Fountain  o| 
Aganippe'  (1644-46).  His  style  was  pure  and 
strong  and  nis  descriptions  full  of  vigor. 

FARIBAULT,  U'tirhb,  Eugene  Rodolphe, 

Canadian  geologist:  b.  L'Assomption,  P.  Q., 
1860.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Ecole 
Polytcchnique  and  at  Laval  University,  Quebec. 
He  joined  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey  in 
1881,  and  from  1884  to  1909  was  in  charge  of 
a  survey  of  the  gold  fields  of  Nova  Scotia.  At 
the  Pans  Exposition  of  19(X)  he  had  chai^  of 
the  Canadian  mineral  exhibit  and  also  served 
as  juror  there.  For  his  model  of  the  Golden- 
ville  gold  mine  he  was  awarded  a  medal  and 
was  the  recipient  of  similar  honors  in  1904  at 
the  Louisiana  PurchMC  Ezporitioa,  Sunt 
Louis.. 
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FARIBAULT,  £Sr-I-bd',  Minn.,  city  and 
country-seat  of  Rice  County  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Cannon  and  Straight  rivers  on  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Chicaeo,  Milwaukee  and 
Saint  Paul  railroads,  53  miles  south  of  Saint 
Paul.  It  has  a  fine  location  in  a  region  which 
abounds  in  beautiful  lakes.  It  has  manufac- 
tories of  pianos,  carriages,  furniture,  boiler 
works,  shoes,  gasoline  engines,  butter-tubs, 
foundry  products  and  rattan  goods,  and  can- 
ning establishments,  breweries,^  flour-,  planing- 
and  woolen-mills.  Faribault  is  noted  for  its 
fine  schools,  both  public  and  private.  The 
State  schools  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  blind  and 
feeble-minded  are  located  here.  The  Seabury 
Divinity  School,  the  Shattuck  Military  School 
for  boys  and  the  Saint  Mary's  School  for  girls 
are  flourishing  institutions,  alt  three  of  which 
are  under  the  auspices  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church;  Bethlehem  Academy  is  in  charge 
of  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Dominic  Faribault  was 
the  home  of  Bishop  Whipple  (q.v.).  Fari- 
bault became  noted  in  1891,  because  of  a  con- 
troversy which  arose  regarding  the  incorporation 
of  parish  schools  into  the  jitiDlic  school  system. 
It  was  called  hv  many  then  a  new  movement; 
iHit  it  was  shnilar  to  the  plans  which  bad  long 
been  in  existence  in  several  cities  and  towns 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States;  as  Fou^- 
keepsie,  Coming,  Ogdensburg  and  Plattsburg 
in  die  State  of  New  York:  and  several  places 
in  Connecticut,  Ohio  and  in  other  States. 
Faribault  was  settled  about  1853  and  incor- 
porated about  1872.  It  adopted  the  commission 
form  of  government  in  IvU.  The  dty  owns 
and  operates  its  waterworks.  Fop.  lOfim.  See 
pAKiSH  Schools. 

FARlO  UD-DIN  ATTAR,  fa-red'ud  den 
^t't&r.  Persian  poet  and  philosopher:  b:  Nis- 
hapur,  between  1U9  and'  U50  a.d.;  d.  about 
1229,  His  real  name  was  Abu  Talib  Mahom- 
med  ben  .Ibrahim,  and  Farid  ud-Din  was  an 
honorable  designation  given,  htm  late  in  life 
and  signifying  Pearl  of  the  Faith,  He  fol- 
lowed for  many  years  the  profession  of  drug- 
gist but  al»ndoned  it  for  a  study  of  the  con- 
templative life.  He  studied  the  mystic  theos- 
ophy  of  the  Sufis  under  Shetk  Rukneddin.  He 
visited  Mecca,  Damascus,  Egypt  and  India,  and 
at  Bagdad  was  invested  with  the  Sufi  mantle. 
He  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Shadyakh, 
He  was  slain  by  a  soldier  of  Ghen^s  Khan, 
He  wrote  about  120,000  couplets;  his  greatest 
work  is  the  'Mantik  uttair,*  an  allegorical  poem 
containing  a  survey  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Sufis,  and  die  desire  of  die  human  soul  to  be 
merged  with  the  divinity.  In  1857  the  text  of 
the  <Mantik*  was  issued  by  Garcin  de  Tassy, 
and  in  1863  a  complete  translation  was  issued 
in  Paris.  Other  works  by  this  author  are 
*Pandnama>  (French  trans.,  by  Silvestre  de 
Sacy,  Paris  1819)  ;  *BulbuI  Nama' ;  *WasaIet 
Nama' ;  Khusru  va  GuP:  Tadhkiratu  '1 
AwUya.'  Consult  Palmer,  E.  H„  ^Oriental 
Mysticism>  (1867),  and  Browne,  E.  G.,  *Liter- 
ary  History  of  Persia>  (1906). 

FARIDKOT,  f&r'ed-kdt'.  India,  a  native 
state  in  the  Punjab,  with  an  area  of  6<^  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  125,000,  It  lies  north 
of  the  Nabha  state  and  ajoins  the  British  dis- 
trict of  Ferozepore.  The  gross  revenue  is 
about  $140,000  and  diere  is  no  tribute.  Two 
railways  cross  the  country,  the  Rewari-Feroze- 


pore  and  the  FaziUta  systems.  The  capital, 
Faridkot,  is  84  miles  distant  by  rail  iram 
Lahore.  A  branch  of  the  Sirhind  canal  Is  used 

extensively  for  irrigation. 

FARINA,  Giuseppe  La.  See  La  Farina. 

FARINA,  fa-re'na,  Salvatore,  Italian  novel- 
ist: b.  Sorso,  Sardinia,  10  Jan.  1846.  He 
studied  law  at  Turin  and  Pavia,  but  after 
graduation  devoted  himself  to  a  literary  career 
and  made  his  home  permanently  at  Milan.  For 
many  years  he  was  is  charge  of  the  Uteniry  de- 
partment of  the  Gassetta  Musicale.  His  tales 
were  successful  from  the  first,  which  was  *Two 
Amours*  (1869).  Among  the  others  are  *A 
Secret*  n870) ;  <Forbiddcn  Fruit*;  'Romance 
of  a  Widower*;  *Dounina's  Treasure*-  'Cour- 
age and  Onward' ;  'Little  Don  Quixote* 
(1890) ;  'Living  for  Love>  (1890) ;  'For  Life 
and  tor  Death*  (1891);  and  'II  si^or  lo,* 
his  masterpiece.  The  sympathy  wttfa  lowly 
life  and  the  rich  htmior  ot  his  *stories  have 

g lined  for  him  the  title  of  "The  Italian 
ickens.*  He  is  the  best  known  abroad  of  all 
Italian  novelists.  His  'Autobiography*  ap- 
peared in  1914.   See  II  Signqh  Io. 

FARINA  (Lat.  "flour** ),  a  term  popularly 
applied  to  a  good  product  made  from  white 
maize,  having  grains  coarser  than  those  of 
meal,  but  finer  than  hominy.  A  somewhat  sim- 
plc  preparation  is  made  trom  the  inner  por- 
tion of  wheat  grain.  Greneralty,  it  is  applied 
to  the  flour  or  meal  of  *any  species  of  com,  nut 
.or  starchy  root.*  In  early  works  on  botany  the 
pollen  of  flowers  was  styled  farina. 

FARINATO,  f?-re-na't6.  or  FARINATI. 

fa-re-na'te,  Paolo,  Italian  painter:  b.  Verona 
1522;  d.  there  1606.    He  took  his  style  of 

tinting  from  Veronese  and  Guilio  Romano, 
is  works  are  characterized  by  wealth  of 
imagination,  graceful  but  not  always  correct 
drawing,  combined  with  harmonious  coloring. 
He  finds  his  modem  counter^rt  in  the  Eng- 
lish RosettL  He  painted  both  m  oil  and  fresco. 
There  are  some  fine  frescoes  of  his  in  the  choir 
of  San  Nazaro  at  Verona  j  his  wonderful 
'Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes*  (1603)  is 
in  the  church  of  San  Georgio  Maggiore ; 
his  'Finding  of  Christ  in  the  Temple*  is  in 
the  Berlin  Museum,  and  'Abraham  and  Hafjar* 
in  the  New  York  flistorical  Society's  collection. 

FARINKLLl,  fa-re-nelle  (real  name  Cablo 
Broschi),  Italian  soprano  singer:  b.  Naples,  24 
Jan.  1705;  d.  Bologna.  15  July  1782.  He  studied 
under  Porpora,  and  went  from  Rome  to  Vienna, 
where  the  Emperor  Charles  VI  loaded  him  with 
rich  presents.  In  1734  Farinelli  went  to  London, 
and  by.  the  magic  of  his  singing  so  delighted 
the  public  that  Handel  was  obliged*  to  dismiss 
a  rival  company  over  whom  he  presided,  in 
spite  of  all  his  powers  and  popularity.  Many 
extraordinary  stories  are  related  of  Farinelli  s 
vocal  skill  and  his  command  over  the  feelings 
and  sympathies  of  his  audience  appears  to  have 
been  unrivaled. 

FARINGDON,  fS/ing-ddn,  or  GREAT 
FARINGDON,  England,  a  market  town  in  the 
county  of  Berks;  16  miles  soudiwest  of  Oxford. 

Pop.  2,770. 

FARINI.  Luigi  Carlo,  loo-e'je  kar^e-  fS-rfi'- 
ne,  Italian  historian:  b.  Russi,  22  Oct.  1812;  d. 
1  Aug.  1866.  He  studied  medicine  at  Bologna, 
but  early  entered  apon  a  political  career,  and 
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was  expelled  from  the  Papal  StaUs  is  1843,  be- 
coming Minister  of  PuUic  Instruction  in  IBSl, 
of  Commerce  1860,  president  of  the  council  in 
1861  during  Cavour's  administration  and  Premier 
1862-63.  HU  influence  contribtited  much  to  the 
uniMi  of  central  Italy  with  the  kingdom  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  II.  His  'History  of  die 
Roman  State  from  1815  to  18S0>  (1850)  was 
translated  into  Engtish;  and  his  *  History  of 
Italy,*  a  continuation  of  Botta's  celebrated  work, 
is  a  performance  of  standard  merit 

PARJBON,  ffir'jmi,  Benjamin  Leopidd, 

English  novelist  of  Jewish  descent:  b.  London, 
1838;  d.  Hampstead,  23  July  1903.  He  spent 
some  years  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  as 
journalist  and  novelist,  and  was  the  editor  and 
coproprietor  of  the  first  daily  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  the  latter  country.  His  fint  successful 
novel  was  <Grif :  a  Story  of  Amtratian  Life* 
(1870).  It  was  folkiwed  later  by  ^London's 
Heart>  (1873);  <C^lden  Grain>  (1874);  *Blade 
o' Grass*  (1874-)  ;< Bread  and  Cheese  and  Kisses> 
(1874)  ;  <lWs  Victory*  (1875) ;  'Dnchess  of 
Rosemary  Lane*  (1876);  ^At  the  Sign  of  the 
Silver  nagtm*  (1^6);  'Solomon  Isaacs:  a 
Christmas  Story*  (1877);  <Aaron  the  Jew*: 
*  Great  Porter  Square*  (1884);  'The  House  of 
White  Shadows*  (1884);  <Thc  Trafl^.  at 
Featherstone*  (1886)  ;  'llie  Secret  Inheritance* 
(1887)  ;  'OevHn  the  Barber*  (1888)  ;  'Toilers 
of  Babylon*  (1888)  ;  <Thc  Betrayal  of  J<>hn 
Fordham*  (1897) ;  <Samuet  Boyd  of  Catchpole 
Square*  (1899);  'Pride  of  Race'  (1900);  <The 
Mystery  of  the  Royal  Mail*  (1902),  etc.  He 
gave  readings  in  the  United  States  in  the  fall 
of  1877.  Farjeon  has  been  compared  with 
Diduns  in  his  'sentiment  and  minute  character- 
ization.* The  comparison  is  not  idtogether  a 
hamiy  one,  and  the  knowledge  that  it  had  been 
made  affected  the  novelist's  styic  somewhat,  and 
not  for  the  better. 

FARLBT,  Hanivt.  See  Di»««nr,  H.  P. 

FARLEY,  James  Lewis,  Irish  journalist: 
b.  Dublin,  Ireland,  9  Sept.  1823 ;  d.  London,  Eng- 
kmd.  12  Nov.  1885.  Established  in  Turkey  as  a 
bank  oflSdal,  he  became  correspondent  of  two  or 
diree  great  London  dailies  and  speedily  made 
himself  an  authority  on  Turkish  and  Near  East- 
em  questions.  His  books  Include  'The  Druses 
and  the  Maronites*  (1861);  *TurkCT:  Its  Rist 
Progress  and  Present  Condition*  (1866) ;  and 
'Modem  Turkey*  (1872). 

FARLEY,  John  Murphy,  American  Roman 
Cjitholic  prelate:  b.  Newtoh-Hamilton,  C^ounty 
of  Anna^,  Ireland,  20  April  1842;  d.  Mamaro- 
neck,  N.  Y.,  17  Sept.  1918.  He  be^n  his 
dusica!  studies  in  Saint  MacCarten's  Colle^ 
Irdand,  and  compAetsd  his  course  in  Saint 
John's  College,  Fordham.  He  continued  his 
studies  for  the  priesthood  in  Saint  Joseph's 
Seminary,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can (^lege,  Rome.  He  was  ordained  in-  Rome, 
11  June  1870,  and  the  same  year  returned  to 
the  United  States  to  begin  work  in  Saint  Peter's 
parish.  New  Brighton,  Statcn  Island  In  1872 
Archbishop  McCHoskey  of  New  York  chose  him 
for  private  secretary.  In  1884  Po^e  Leo  XIII 
made  htm  private  diamberlain  with  the  tide 
monsignor,  and  Cardinal  McQoskey  appointed 
him  permanent  rector  of  the  church  ot  Saint 
(iabnd.  New  York,  where  he  remained  until 
he  was  made  afdiUshop,  In  1891  he  was  made 


vicaH^eneral  of  the  archdiocese  of  New  York. 
In  1892  he  was  made  domestic  prelate  to  Leo 
XIII,  and  in  1895  prothonotary  apostolic,  ali 
of  which  positions  gave  him  speciid  privileges.. 
In  December  1895  he  was  consecrated  titwar 
bi^o^  of  Zeugma,  and  became  assistant  to  the' 
archbishop  of  New  York.  When  the  see  of 
Ncfw  York  became  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Corrigan  (1902),  the  lists  of  names 
sent  to  Rome  by  the  suffragan  bishot|s  and  peri- 
mancnt  rectors  each  had  at  the  head  the  name 
of  Bishop  Farley  as  first  choice  for  archbishop. 
He  received  his  appointment  from  Leo  XIII, 
but  the  lalliuiD  was  conferred  under  Pins  X, 
on  IS  Sept  1902.  He  was  the  fourth  aich- 
bishop  of  New  Yorie  arid  governed  one  of  the 
largest  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  in  the  worid. 
He  was  the  metropolitan  of  the  ecdesiastical 
province  of  New  York,  which  is  composed  of 
eight  dioceses  outside  the  archdiocese  which 
includes  also  the  Bahama  Islands;  six  in  the 
State  of  New  York  and  two  in  New  Jersey. 
The  author  of  the  'Life  of  Cardinal  McQos- 
key,' Archtnshop  Farley  was  also  a  con- 
tributor to  various  muaxines,  and  took  great 
interest  in  movements  for  the  social  welfare  of 
the  city.  He  was  created  cardinal  by  Pope  Pius 
X,  27  Nov.  191L  At  the  time  of  his  death 
(1918)  the.  archdiocese  of  New  York  comprised 
a  Catholic  poptilation  estimated  at  1,350,000; 
1,117  priests;  388  churches;  parochial  schools 
attended  by  91,140  diildren;  25  orphanages;  27 
hospitals,  and  other  institiitions,  benev^t  and 
edacationu.  I 

PARLOW,  WnHam  Onson,  American  bot- 
anist: b.  Boston,  Mass.,  17  Dec  1844.  After 
^duating  at  Harvard,  he  spent  several  years 
in  Europe  pursuing  his  favorite  study  and  be- 
came professor  of  cryptogamic  botany  at  Har- 
vard in  1879.  In  1899  he  was  president  of  the 
American  Sodety  of  Naturalists,  in  1904  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1905  of  the 
Afiierican  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  and  in  1911  of  the  Botanical  Society 
of  America.  His  publications  treat  mainly  of 
marine  alg^e,  fungi  and  diseases  of  plants.  Upon 
these  subjects  and  particularly  upon  crypto- 
gamic botany,  he  is  considered  an  authority.  He 
also  published  'The  Potato  Rot*  (1875); 
'Diseases  of  Olive  and  Orange  Trees*  (1876); 
'The  Gymnosporangia  or  Cedar* ;  'Apples  of 
the  United  States'  (1880);  'The  Marine  Algae 
of  New  England*  (1881)  :  *A  Provisional  Host- 
Index  of  the  Fimgi  ot  the  United  States^ 
(1888);  ^Biographical  Index  of  North  Ameri- 
can FuDgi>  (1905). 

FARM,  a  tract  of  land  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture, under  the  management  of  owner  or  tenant 
The  size  of  farms  and  their  tenure  di^r  very 
mudi  in  different  countries.  On  die  continent 
of  Europe,  where  peasant  proprietaries,  cultiva-: 
tion  by  the  metayer  system  (q.v.),  and  mixed 
tenures  prevail,  farms  are  generally  small.  In 
England,  where  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  proprietors  and 
is  let  out  to  farmers  who  pay  a  fixed  rent  and 
make  a  trade  of  cultivating  their  holding  these 
are  in  many  localities  large  compared  with  con- 
tinental farms.  In  the  United  States  the  major- 
ity of  farms  are  owned  by  those  who  operate 
them.  In  1900  between  54  and  55  per  cent  were 
so  operated.  In  1890  tenants  <q)erated  28.4  per 
cent  of  all  the  farms  and  in  1900,  353  per  cent. 


80  FARM  CREDIT 

A  comparatively  small  number  are  worked  by 
part  owners,  "yhe  short  tenure  of  land  usually 
prevailing  in  England  and  Ireland  has  given  rise 
to  many  disputes  about  compensation  for  im- 

Cvements  effected  by  tenants,  etc    In  Scot- 
i  it  has  been  customary  to  give  a  lease  for 
19  years. 

In  these  statistics  the  term  ''farm*  includes, 
as  defined  by  the  twelfth  census  of  the  United 
States,  "all  the  land,  under  one  management, 
used  for  raising  crops  and  pasturing  live  stock, 
with  the  wood  lots,  swamps,  meadows,  etc,  con- 
nected diereirith.  It  includes  also  the  house  in 
which  the  farmer  resides,  with  all  other  btdld- 
ings  used  by  him  in  connection  with  his  farm- 
ing (werations.'^  As  thus  broadly  defined  the 
6,36l,S62  farms  in  the  United  States  in  1910  em- 
braced, in  addition  to  the  general  farm,  the  cot- 
ton, the  sugar  and  the  rice  plantations  of  die 
country;  large  ranges  in  the  Western  States  as 
well  as  smaller  stock  farms,  the  extensive  farms 
devoted  to  the  raisii^  of  grain ;  those  produc- 
ing chiefly  hay  and  forage,  tobacco,  hemp,  or 
hops,  orchard  fruits  or  small  fruits;  truck 
farms ;  dairy  farms ;  poultry  farms ;  bee  farms ; 
fiorists'  establishments;  nurseries,  etc.  In  1910 
the  farms  of  the  United  States  comprised  878,- 
798,325  acres,  of  which  478,451,750  acres  were 
Improved  proj«rty.  The  number  of  farms  in  the 
States  has  mcreased  so  rapidly  for  several 
decades  that  in  1900  diere  were  nearly  four 
ttsnes  as  many  as  in  1850  and  25.7  per  cent 
more  than  in  1890.  Since  1880  the  aven^  dze 
of  farms  has  increased,  being  in  1900  14&6 
acres.  The  number  of  farms  under  three  acres 
was  41,882;  and  of  farms  of  1,000  acres  and 
over  47,276.  The  medium-sized  farms  contain- 
ing from  100  to  174  acres  represented  the  high- 
est value  per  acre.  The  total  value  of  wealth 
produced  on  the  farms  of  the  United  States 
was,  in  19ia  $10,501,686,375.  This  had  in- 
creased, in  1916,  to  $13,448,310,509,  of  which 
67.7  per  cent  came  from  crops  and  32.3  per 
cent  from  animal  and  other  products.  There 
was,  on  American  farms,  in  1910,  61.803,866 
head  of  cattle  valued  at  $1,499,523,607,  as 
against  63,617,000  head  in  1917;  horses  19333,- 
113  valued  at  $2,083,588,195  as  against  21,126,- 
000  head  in  1917;  mules  4,209,769,  valued  at 
at  $399,338^08,  against  2,915,000  head  in  1917; 
sheep  52,447,861.  valued  at  $332,841,585,  against 
48,483,000  head  in  1917;  swine  58,185,676,  valued 
at  $399338,308^  against  2,915.000  heads  in  1917; 
goats  2,915.  valued  at  ^176,423.  The  total 
value  of  farm  property  m  the  United  States 
was,  in  1910,  over  $28,475,674,000.  On  the  same 
date  the  farm  buildings  were  valued  at  $6,325,- 
451,528,  and  the  implements  and  machinery  at 
$1,265,149,783.  The  average  value  of  the  land 
per  acre  was  $32.40;  and  with  the  buildings  in- 
cluded $39.60.  In  1910  32.5  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  were  engaged 
in  farming. 

In  1917,  76  per  cent  of  the  United  States 
farmers  under  25  years  of  age  were  tenants. 
This  percentage  falls  to  less  uian  30  per  cent 
for  farmers  60  years  of  age,  showing  that  the 
tendency  of  American  farmers  is  for  tenants 
to  become  proprietors.  See  Aceicultuee; 
Dairy  Industry,  American  ;  Live  Stock  ; 
Farm  Machinhiy;  Farm  Powek,  Etc. 

FARM  CREDIT.  See  Fakh  and  Faku 
Fmblxhs. 


-FARM  CROPS 

FARM  CROPS.  Definitiob.—  Broa<Uy 
speaking,  llie  term  farm  crops  may  be  applied 
collectively  to  any  plant  grown  in  aroreciable 
quantity  on  farms.  Commonly,  and  for  practi- 
cal purposes,  however,  it  is  understood  to  ex- 
clude the  products  of  speddized  lines  of  agri- 
culture, such  as  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers 
(which  come  within  the  field  of  Horticul- 
tuhe),  timber  products  {discussed  under  FoR- 
esthy),  etc.  Farm  crops  are,  therefore,  spe- 
cifically crops  grown  in  fields  (as  distinguished 
from  enclosed  spaces,  such  as  gardens  and  or- 
chards) on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  ren- 
der them  essential  features  of  the  operation  of 
the  farm  as  a  business  enterprise. 

Ubm. —  Every  farm  crop  is  grown  for  ooe 
or  more  of  four  main  purposes.    These  are : 

(1)  To  be  sold  off  the  farm  for  cash  or  ex- 
changed for  some  other  valuable  commodity; 

(2)  to  be  consumed  on  the  farm  by  the  farmer 
and  his  household;  (3)  to  be  fed  on  the  farm 
to  livestock;  (4)  to  be  worked  into  the  soil  to 
improve  its  condition;  that  is,  to  supplement  the 
manure  supply. 

While  these  ends  are  quite  separate  and  dis- 
tinct, any  particular  crop  miQr  serve  different 
purposes  tmder  differing  dromistatices;  or  dif- 
ferent parts  of  it  may  be  utilized  in  different 
directions  at  the  same  time,  or  in  the  same  sea- 
son. For  example,  oats  may  be  grown  for  its 
grain,  or  as  a  hay  crop;  cowpeas  may  be  al-  . 
lowed  to  mature  seed,  they  may  be  cut  and 
cured  as  hay,  or  they  may  be  planted  solely  as  a 
•cover  crop*  to  keep  the  ground  clear  of  weeds 
until  they  are  plowed  under  to  supply  'green 
manure.*  To  a  certain  extent  any  harvested 
crop  that  leaves  a  stubble  behind  to  rot  and  en- 
rich the  soil  is  in  part  a  source  of  plant  food; 
a  green  manure  crop  has,  hovrever,  no  other 
reason  for  existing. 

In  the  case  of  com,  the  grain  may  represent 
either  a  money  crop,  human  food  for  hoim  con- 
sumption or  feed  for  domestic  animals.  In 
either  case  the  cured  stalks  become  *rotighage* 
or  'fodder*  for  cattle  and  horses.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  whole  plant  may  be  harvested 
when  partly  mature  ana  preserved  as  silage  — 
a  succulent,  slightly  fermented,  shredded  rough- 
age—  or  again  it  may  be  cut  while  young,  be- 
fore ears  or  tassels  have  developed  and  fed 
green  to  eke  out  a  shortage  of  pasture  grasses. 

Still  another  example,  involving  a  rather 
specialized  farm  activity  as  a  side  issue  of  the 
main  enterprise  is  presented  by  the  practice  of 
farmers  in  favored  localities  who  grow  Con- 
siderable acreages  of  grass  and  clorver  (geit- 
erally  regarded  as  hay  and  pasture  plants  oidy) 
solely  for  the  productioa  ot  seed,  which  some- 
times proves  one  of  the  most  profitable  cask 
crops  of  the  entire  farm  business. 

The  relations  between  the  first  two  uses— 
namely,  sale  for  cash  and  home  consumpticm— 
have  undergone  considerable  change  during  the 
last  half  century.  Originally  the  farm  was 
practically  a  self-contained,  self-supportit^; 
unit.  Everything  grown  cm  it  was  used  thm  as 
food,  clothing,  sfidter  or  fuel,  and  but  few  ne- 
cessities were  obtained  elsewhere.  CrruJually, 
with  the  specialization  of  industry,  the  increase 
of  manufactures,  the  improvement  of  transpor- 
tation facilities  and  the  increased  dependence 
of  different  groups  of  the  population,  one  uptur 
anoAer,  the  farmer  came  to  buy  moi*  o£  his 
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essentials  from  those  who  could  make  them 
faster,  better  and  more  dieaply  than  he ;  to  sell 
more  of  his  surplus  products  in  order  to  set 
money  wherewith  to  do  this;  and  consequently, 
to  nusc  lai^r  acreages  of  a  few  crops  that 
broaght  him  the  largest  net  profit  and  that  were 
especially  well  adapted  to  his  locality.  Thus 
have  grown  ttp  the  special  lines  of  fanning  such 
as  wheat-raismg,  potato-growing,  cotton-grow- 
ing, etc.,  that  have  become  associated  with  par- 
ticular localities.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  under  certain  conditions  farmers  may  tend 
to  revert  toward  the  former  system  of  raising 
more  of  their  own  foodstuffs,  as  for  instance 
when  high  prices  or  transportation  difficulties, 
make  them  difficult  to  obtain.  Such  a  tend- 
ency has  been  observed  as  the  result  of  food 
shortages  caused  by  the  European  War. 

Claaaification. —  Farm  crops  may  be  grouped 
in  several  ways  other  than  according  to  strict 
botanical  relationships.  On  the  basis  of  utiliza- 
tion —  the  most  important  use  of  the  crop  being 
kept  in  mind  —  there  are:  (1)  Food  crops, 
such  as  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  beans,  wheat,  rice ; 
(2)  feed  crops,  such  as  hay,  com,  mangel  wur- 
zels  and  alfalfa ;  (3)  fibre  crops,  including  cot- 
ton, hemp  and  .flax;  (4)  soil-building  crops, 
which,  as  already  explamed,  may  include  some 
qualified  to  fall  in  groups  I  and  2;  (5)  special- 
purpose  crops,  sum  as  tobacco,  castor  beans, 
etc 

There  may  also  be  said  to  be  two  main 
classes  of  farm  cn^^  the  first  including  those 
that  are  grown  in  widely-spaced  rows,  between 
which  the  soil  is  regularly  cultivated  through- 
out most,  if  not  all,  of  the  growing  season;  and 
the  second,  including  such  crops  as  grains  and 
grasses,  which  are  sown  in  drills  close  together 
or  even  broadcast  and  allowed  to  grow  without 
cultivation.  This,  however,  may  become  a  mat- 
ter of  preference  or  expediency  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  farmer,  since,  for  example,  cow- 
peas  grown  for  hay  are  usually  drilled  or 
broadcasted,  while  if  raised  for  seed  they  are 
slanted  in  rows. 

From  a  geographical  standpoint  the  range 
of  American  farm  cr<^  is  from  tropical  species 
suited  only  to  southern  latitudes  and  low  alti- 
tudes, such  as  rice,  sugar-cane  and  cotton,  to 
hardy  forms  requiring  cool,  northern  sections 
ur  the  higher  elevations  of  the  central  part  of 
the  country  for  their  best  development.  Of 
these,  flax,  spnag  wheat  and  the  Grimm  varied 
of  alfalfa  are  iiliistratioiis.  In  this  connection 
the  work  of  plant  breeders  in  developing  new 
strains  and  varieties  of  unusual  hardiness  and 
wide  adaptaUlity  is  constantly  modifyit^  the 
early  notions  of  crop  limitations. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  and  definite  classi- 
fication of  farm  crops,  however  is  one  based 
upon  somewhat  loose  botanical  relationships 
combined  with  practical  cuhurBl  oonsideratitHis. 
Here  a^n  the  se<iondary  use  of  any  crop  may 
l^ace  it  in  a  different  group  from  mt  to  vAicb 
Its  primary  purpose  assigns  it  Tlie  tatter  is 
made  the  basis  for  the  followli^  lists  of  Amer- 
ican farm  crt^  arranged  approximately  in 
order  of  their  importance.  Each  of  the  groups 
includes  both  annual  and  perennial  plants, 
which  diaracteristic  occasionally  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  determining  the  value  of  a  par- 
ticular crop  in  relation  to  the  established  rota- 
tum  of  farm-crfq)|nng  system. 


A.  CvaAta  B.  Nch-lbcuxihous  Pomob 

Cora  (indudtng  tha  grrnin   Grave*  for  hay  ud  pHtm. 

•orglniina}.  Sorghum. 
Wheat  (tndading  taaam  ud  Rape. 

.  Bpelt).  MillBt. 

Oats.  Sudan  giaK 

Barky.  Tuainte,  eta 

Rye.  • 
Buckwheat. 
Rice. 

C.  haatmn 


Alfalfa. 
Peaauta.* 
Cloven. 
Peat  (field).* 
Cowpeao.* 
Soybeans.* 
Baani  (Md)Jt 
Velvet  beana. 
Vatch. 


And  ft  few  miiKa  nrti. 


Cms 

Cotton. 
Potatoea. 
Plaxseed.t 
Tobacco. 
Sweet  potatoea. 
Su^r  (BOB. 
Suiar  beeth 
Cabbage. 
Hope. 
HetDp. 

Roou  for  atock  feedine. 
Any  vegetable  crop  grown  too 
eortenaiv^  to  be  conaideied 
a  garden  or  truck  crop. 

How  Grown.— The  cultural  details  for 
each  of  these  crops  are  given  elsewhere  under 
their  respective  title.  But  there  are  certjun  re- 
lationships which  are  best  considered  at  this 
point  of  a  general  discussion.  Good  farming 
practice  requires  for  various  reasons  a  rota- 
thn  of  farm  crops  and  the  most  satisfactonr 
rotadons  include  at  least  one  season  of  eacu 
of  three  types  of  crop,  viz.,  (a)  a  tilled  or  cul- 
tivated crop;  (b)  a  grain  crop;  and  (c)  a  le- 
guminous crop  or  at  least  a  grass  crop  to  be 
plowed  under  as  sod  after  it  has  been  mowed 
or  pastured.  As  illustrations  of  these  types 
there  may  be  mentioned  (a)  com,  potatoes, 
cabbage  or  roots  of  any  kind;  (b)  any  of  the 
cereals  except  corn,  and  rice  which  is  limited 
to  too  smaR  a  territory:  (c)  any  of  the  forase 
crop  legiunes,  unless  die  crop  is  to  be  left 
down  for  less  than  two  or  three  years,  in  which 
case  alfalfa  is  rarely  chosen. 

The  usual  sequence  in  such  a  rotation  in- 
volves growing  one,  two  or  even  more  crops  of 
com  or  potatoes,  depending  on  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  market  demands,  etc..  then  'sowing  a 
hardy  winter  grain  such  as  wneat  or  rye  late 
hi  the  season  after  the  crop  Is  harvested-  In 
some  cases  a  spring  grain  crop  is  substituted.  In 
either  case  a  grass  and  clover  mixture  is  sown 
with  the  gnun  in  order  to  provide  hay  for  a 
year  or  two  after  the  grain  is  harvested  and 
then,  if  desired,  a  year  or  more  of  pasture  be- 
fore it  is  plowed  under  in  readiness  for  a  new 
planting  of  com. 

Another  type  of  rotation  by  which  a  soU 
can  rapidly  he  built  up  consists  of  alternate 
crops  of  com  or  cotton  and  cowpeas,  soy  beans, 
or  some  such  legume,  the  latter  sown  between 
the  rows  of  the  tilled  crop  at  ilie  last  cultiva- 
tion. These  and  similar  combinations  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  most  modem  agricultural 
methods  by  means  of  which  progressive  farmers 
are  striving  to  build  up  the  soils  that  have 
been  depleted  by  long  years  of  single  crofming, 
erosion,  careless  management  and  general  ig- 
norance. 

At  the  same  time  some  crops,  such  as  to- 
bacco, hops  and  flax,  are  so  especially  adapted 
to  certain  soils  and  localities  that  even  success- 
ful growers  may  not  attempt  to  rotate  fre- 

*  Railed  for  aeed  aa  well  as  foi*^ 

! Railed  only  aa  seed  crop  in  United  States. 
Raiaed  for  dried  teed  crops  only. 
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qoently  unless  forced  to  by  the  invasion  of 
plant  diseases  or  insect  ^ests  preferring  to  de- 
pend on  the  use  of  fertilizers  to  maintain  the 
productivity  of  the  land. 

In  many  cases  there  is  a  distinct  connection 
between  the  size  or  type  of  farm  and  the  lands 
of  farm  crop  it  supports.  In  view  of  the  de- 
velopment of  agncultural  machinery,  whidi, 
however,  remains  comparatively  expensive,  the 
cereals  (except  corn)  are  grown  as  money 
crops  mainly  on  large  farms  where  enough  can 
be  planted  to  warrant  an  investment  in  seeders, 
harvesters,  binders,  etc.  On  the  other  hand, 
any  farm  that  supports  livestock,  especially  if 
it  includes  dairy  cows,  is  very  likely  to  include 
some  com,  even  though  it  may  not  be  enough 
to  justify  the  purchase  of  horse  or  power  ma- 
chinery and,  therefore,  entails  more  hand 
labor  m  planting  and  harvesting. 

Similarly,  a  majority  of  farms' in  the  United 
States  report  potatoes,  although  many  of  them 
probably  grow  the  crop  only  for  home  con- 
sumption and  not  on  the  same  scale  or  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  improved,  economical  meth- 
ods found  in  such  sections  as  Aroostook 
County,  Me.,  the  Greeley  IMstiict  of  Colorado, 
etc. 

A  distinct  tendency  on  the  part  of  livestock 
farmers     and  one  that  is  approved  and  urged 

investigators,  educators  and  other  authori- 
ties—  is  that  of  raising  all  the  feed  they  can 
at  home.  Both  because  it  is  more  difficult  and 
bulky  to  transport,  and  because  it  is  becoming 
a  relatively  more  important  factor  in  feeding 
operations,  roughage  (including  silage  com, 
leguminous  hays  and  ^een  forage  crops)  is 
given  the  most  acreage  m  such  cases,  the  farmer 
preferring  and  finding  it  most  profitable  to  buy 
tiie  grains  or  mixed  feed  needed  to  supplement 
his  home-grown  forage.  However,  grain  farm- 
ers are  learning  that  an  exclusive  gratn-erowing 
program  is  a  hard  one  on  any  soil,  ana  are,  in 
consequence,  tending  to  include  some  livestock 
in  their  operations.  Such  a  transition  natu- 
rally involves  the  growing  of  pasture  hay  and 
perhaps  green  forage  or  *soilii^  crops,  which 
ultimately  gives  rise  to  a  much  more  Denefidal 
rotation  system. 

Factors  in  the  Selectioa  of  Farm  Crops. 
—  The  choice  of  one  or  more  farm  crops  as 
features  of  a  farming  enterprise  depends  in 

?art  upon  the  personal  preference  of  the 
armer,  but  to  an  even  greater  extent  upon  con- 
ditions peculiar  to  his  locality.  The  more  im- 
portant of  these  are  climate,  soil  type  and  con- 
dition, labor  supply,  market  demands  and  trans- 
portation faciliues.  and  the  system  according 
to  which  the  farm  in  question  is  operated. 

.Climate. —  Five  of  the  most  important  farm 
crops  of  North  America  show  a  maximum  cos- 
mopolitanism, being  grown  in  all  48  States. 
These  are  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  tame  grasses  and 
alfalfa.  In  other  words,  either  these  are  nat- 
urally adaptable  to  a  wide  range  of  climatic 
conditions  or,  as  in  the  case  of  corn,  plant 
breeders  have  developed  special  varieties  and 
strains  to  meet  die  needs  of  or  withstand  the 
conditions  in  different  sections.  Of  the  other 
cereals,  winter  wheat  has  a  cultural  range  of 
39  States,  rye  of  38,  bariey  of  34,  buckwheat 
of  23,  and  winter  wheat  of  18,  the  last  two 
being  limited  in  farm  practice  to  the  cooler 
latitudes  —  the  former  .to  the  northeast  quarter 


of  the  United  States  and  the  latter  to  tlic  North 
Central  and  Northwestern  States. 

Among  the  forage  crops  two-  important 
grasses  —  Johnson  and  Bermuda  —  also  sor- 
ghum and  teosinte  (a  corn-like  ^>ecies  of 
recent  introductkm)  are  restricted  to  Che  South, 
as  are  also  velvet  beans,  lespedesa  and  kudxu, 
of  the  legumes.  Peanuts,  cowpeas  and  smr 
beans  are  also  primarily  Southern  plants  though 
often  grown  in  the  Central  and  Northern  States 
for  hay,  soiling,  silage  and  other  uses  in  con- 
nection with  which  a  matured  seed  crop  is  not 
required.  The  vetches  are  correspondingly 
hardy  representatives  of  the  legume  for^e 
croos,  beinfr  grown  mainly  in  ilie  North. 

Cotton  IS  definitely  limifeed  to  the  15  States 
of  the  ''old  South'*;  rice  to  II  Southern  States 
of  which  three  —  Louisiana,  Texas  and  Arkan- 
sas—include nearly  800,000  of  the  900.000  acres 
that  represent  an  averagft  yeax's  planting;  and 
sugar-cane  to  an  even  smaller  munber,  Louisi- 
ana being  the  chief  producing  centre. 

Tobacco  has  a  range  of  some  24  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  but  is  grown  cm  but 
limited  areas  of  most  of  them.  Hops  are  re* 
stricted  to  a  half  dozen  States  in  the  extreme 
northeast  and  northwest  sections,  not  so  much 
because  of  their  clinaatic  requirements  as  be- 
cause they  are  a  special  and  not  widely  utilized 
crop.  Flax  and  the  root  crops  —  both  sugar 
beets  and  the  sorts  grown  for  stock  feeding  — 
are  cool  weather  sorts  and  are  restricted  to  the 
northern  half  of  the  country,  Sax  to  the  States 
of  Minnesota,  Nor^  Dsdcota  and  South  Dakota. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  important  in  the  htunid  sec- 
tions of  the  South,  especially  in  the  southeast- 
ern aroup  of  States. 

The  moisture  supplv,  and,  ttierefore,  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  humidi^  of  any  locality, 
is  an  important  limiting  factor  in  the  choice 
of  crops  to  J)e  grown  there.  Wheat,  oats  and 
barley  have  attained  great  importance  in  arid 
and  semi-arid  sections  where  they  are  crown" 
both  under  irrigation  and,  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
velopment of  drought- resisting  types,  by  dry 
farming  methods.  Alfalfa  because  of  its  deep- 
rooting  habit  is  the  dominant  foraee  crop  of 
dry-farming  localities,  whereas  clovers  are 
practicable  oiUy  where  there  is  natural  or  sup- 
plied water.  Cora  is  grown  both  east  and  west 
of  the  100th  meridian  which  roughly  separates 
the  humid  from  the  arid  territoiy  of  the  coun- 
try, but  in  the  latter  the  various  grain  soi^ums, 
milo  maire,  kaffir  com  and  similar  forms  are, 
because  of  their  drought-defying  qualities,  more 
dependable  croppers  and,  therefore,  more  vahi- 
able.    As  a  general  thing  all  the  farm  crops 

frown  satisfactorily  in  eastern  (humid)  United 
tates  can  be  raised  with  equal,  and  often  witii 
even  greater,  success  under  irrif?ation  In  the 
western  part  of  the  country.  The  only  per 
acre  yields  of  potatoes,  for  instance,  to  com- 
pare with  those  of  the  famous  Aroostook  sec- 
tion of  Maine  are  obtained  on  the  irrigated 
lands  of  the  far  West.  Owing  to  the  long  grow- 
ing season  in  California  and  the  Southwest, 
alfalfa  there  yiel^  six  or  more  cuttings  a  sea^ 
son,  whereas  three  or  at  most  four  are  all 
that  can  be  expected  m  the  East  Sugar  beets, 
grasses  and  the  cereals  likewise  give  exce^ 
tionally  fine  returns  wherever  moUture  contu* 
tions  can  be  controlled  and  maintaimd  at  the 
peak  of  their  efficiency. 

lliere  is  the  assoaated  and  significant  f^ 
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dut  in.  the  Wot,  ^tn  dry  knd  and  irrin- 
timi  {arming  are  carried  oi^  the  much  hi|^er 
annual  percentage  of  sunshme  than  in  hunud 
sections  stimulates  all  plant  growth  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent  wherever  such  condi- 
tions as  soil  fertility  and  moisture  supply  arc 
made  favorable. 

Saii.—  The  type  of  soil,  though  an  important 
factcM-  in  the  dtoosiiw  of  croptL  to  be  grown  on 

is,  howerer,  kss  likely  to  inmunce  me  larger, 
geo^phical  distribution  of  farm  crops  than 
UKir  locatiMi  on  the  individual  farm.  For  the 
average  farm  includes  usually  a  variety  of  soils 
so  tiiat  with  careful  planning  different  fields 
can  be  given  up  to  crops  especially  suited  to 
the  conmtions  they  present 

Thus  a  stiff,  heavy  clay  or  silt  will  naturally 
be  reserved  for  grass  and  grain  crops  while 
a  li^er,  sandy  loun  will  immediately  be  chosen 
for  com,  potatoes,  beans  or  some  sudi  cult!- 
vated  cr^  Of  course  the  roost  acceptable  type 
of  form  soil  —  a  rich,  deep,  friable  loam  — 
will  suit  and  permit  a  ^ood  growtfa  of  prac- 
tically any  crop,  so  the  aim  of  the  good  farmer 
is  to  bring  the  largest  possible  acreage  into  a 
condition  aroroximately  this  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible with  the  least  duay. 

Ctre  sfaotdd  be  taikea  in  plantit^  grain  and 
other  seed  crops  on  soils  abundantly  supplied 
with  nitrogenous  plant  food,  since  on  such 
their  tendency  is  to  develop  a  growth  of  straw 
and  leaf  surface  disproportionate  to  the  seed 
crop  and  often  so  weak  as  to  cause  them  to 
'lodge'*  or  break  down  and  mat  on  the  ground. 
Sudi  crops  as  hay  and  other  forages,  cabbage, 
silage  com,  sugar-cane,  and  flax  and  hemp 
grown  for  fibre  rather  than  seed,  on  the  other 
hand,  require  plenty  of  nitrogenous  stimulus 
for  a  maximum  growth  of  tissue. 

In  the  case  of  soils  obviously  deficient  in 
plant  food  or  in  poor  physical  condition,  it  is 
generally  better  policy  to  raise  teil-btiilding 
crops  —  less  valuable,  perhaps,  in  themselves  — 
rather  than  more  valuable  and  as  a  rule,  more 
exacting  sorts.  Buckwheat,  for  example,  has 
won  a  well-deserved  reputation  as  a  *poor  soil 
crop"  and  the  first  to  be  planted  in  subduing 
newly  cleared  territory,  rield  beans  are  also 
satisfactory  yielders  on  land  that  tnight  fail 
to  even  pay  the  expense  of  cultivating  other 
crops.  In  contrast  to  these  is  tobacco,  for 
whtch  the  soil  must  be  carefully  picked  and 
equally  carefully  fitted  in  every  particular. 

The  successful  cultivation  of  many  farm 
crops  is  definitely  influenced  by  the  defi^ree  to 
which  a  soil  is  acid,  that  is,  cleficient  in  lime. 
While  a  few  species  such  as  beans,  com,  flax, 
rye  and  millet  have  been  shown  by  experiment 
to  be  practically  indifferent  to  an  application 
of  lime  to  a  soil  of  average  quality,  practically 
all  others  exhibit  a  distinctly  favorable  reaction 
to  such  treatment  Kentucky  blue  grass,  most 
of  the  clovers,  and  alfalfa  are  particularly  sus- 
cqitible  to  addity,  but  the  s/oy  bean  and  the 
peanut  are  reported  by  scientists  to  be  able 
to  successfully  withstand  it  to  a  conuderable 
degree 

Poor  drainage  is  another  and  a  very  com- 
mon weakness  of  otherwise  satisfactory  farm 
crop  soils.  Water  standing  near  the  surface 
of  a  soil  causes  the  development  of  a  shallow 
root  nrsteta  Theii,  when  the  water  level  ^nks 
in  miosnnmer,  the  crops  are  unable  to  reach  it 
and  consequently  suffer  from  an  insufficient 


supply.  RiM,  which  is  largely  grown  ftMor^ng 
to  a  system  of  flooding  in  the  course  of  which 
it  remains  submerged  for  days  at  a  time,  is 
a  striking  examine  of  a  type  of  crop  unusuaJ 
in  its  ability  to  stand  *wet  feetj* 

Of  the  more  widely  distributed  crops,  alsike 
clover  and  red  top  grass  may  be  mentioned 
as  satisfactory  substitutes  for  other  clovers  and 
blue  grass  and  timotlnr  which  do  not  thrive  on 
moist,  heavy  soils  that  tend  toward  acidity. 
The  fact  tint  no  crop  can  suffer  as  a  restut 
of  good  drainage  while  many  are  seriously  imr 
peded  and  injured  by  a  lack  of  it  is  ample 
reason  for  any  farmer  installing  drains  at  the 
first  opportunity  whatever  the  crop  to  be  grown. 

Labor. — A  steadily  increasing  Mortage  of 
farm  labor,  inq)rovea  methods  whereby  crops 
can  be .  raised  by  machine  rather  than  man 
power,  and  farm  implements  and  sources  of 
power  with  which  such  methods  may  be  per- 
fected have,  fortunately,  developed  more  or 
less  simultaneously  during  the  last  quarter  cen- 
tury. Consequently  nearly  all  the  important 
farm  crops  can  now  be  grown  with  less  man 
power  per  acre  than  ever  before,  provided  the 
work  is  done  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to 
justify  the  employing  of  the  labor  saving  ma- 
chinery. Nevertheless  the  concentration  of  4ie 
labor  required  by  certain  croi>5j  whether  it  be 
man  power  or  machine  power,  involves  certain 
problems  that  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
d«:iding  which  crops  and  how  mwy  shaR  be 
raised  on  any  one  farm. 

The  small  grains,  for  instance,  require  in- 
tensive labor  at  planting  time,  harvest  time 
and  threshing  time,  but  little  or  none  between. 
Com,  potatoes,  sugar  beets  and  cotttm  are 
examples  of  crops  that  require  constant  summer 
cultivation  as  well.  The  root  crops  and  cotton, 
moreover,  call  for  both  early  thinning  or  ''chop- 
ping,^ and  also  harvesting  that  can  be  done  only 
by  hand,  or  at  best  with  hand  tools. 

Hay  crops,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  raised 
for  several  years  at  a  cost  of  one  soil  fitting 
and  seeding  and  one  or  more  annual  cuttings, 
mainly  at  times  when  other  crop  or  farm  work 
is  not  pressing.  Furthermore,  a  grass  seeding 
can  often  be  made  part  of  the  sowing  of  a 
small  grain  crop  to  be  harvested  the  year  be- 
fore the  first  cutting  of  hay  is  made. 

In  the  case  of  alfalfa  a  favorable  location 
and  season  may  combine  to  keep  a  farmer 
harvesting  and  curing  hay  crops  throughout  a 
good  rart  of  the  season.  Tobacco  involves  not 
only  the  various  tasks  of  field  culture  but  also 
the  exacting  and  more  or  less  tedious  work  of 
growing  the  plants  in  seed  beds  and  planting 
them  out  in  the  field  later  on.  Again,  hemp 
calls  for  the  heaviest  and  most  continuous 
effort  during  the  preparation  and  deatilt^  of 
the  fibre  after  the  crop  has  been  cut. 

Omsequently  the  small  farmer  who  must 
depend  mainly  on  the  labor  of  himself  and  one 
or  two  helpers  and  limited  nuwhinery  should 
avoid  a  combination  of  crops  of  whi<^  the 
busiest  seasons  correqiond  or  even  overlap. 
Winter  rye  and  winter  wheat  offer  special 
advantages  in  that  they  involve  plowing  and 
seeding  in  the  fall  and  leave  the  farmer  free 
in  the  early  niring  to  make  preparations  for 
other  crops.  On  the  other  hand,  alfalfa  and 
grass  crops  may  be  fitted  into  a  farm  schedule 
either  as  spring  or  late  summer  sown  crops. 

In  some  cases  the  farmer        find  tt  best 
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to  complete  the  handKng  of  a  crop  all  at  one 
time  as  in  the  case  of  com  silage;  in  others  it 
may  be  advisable  to  simply  harvest  and  store 
it  (tike  wheat,  oats,  rye  or  buckwheat)  to  be 
threshed  out  under  cover  during  the  greater 
leisure  of  midwinter.  Hay,  too,  may  be  baled 
for  sale  in  the  field,  or  stacked  or  stored  in 
a  bam  to  be  baled  and  shipped  later  in  the 
season  if  necessary.  The  problem  in  any  case 
is  to  take  into,  account  all  the  conditions  that 
make  a  crop  easy  or  difficult  to  grow,  both  by 
itself  and  in  relation  to  other  crops,  and  in  re- 
gard  to  local  and  contemporary  conditions. 

Shipping. —  Market  demands  and  shipping 
facilities  are  local  problems  that  must  be  taken 
into  account  eadi  farmer  as  his  obserrotion 
and  common-sense  dictate.  Proximity  to  a 
lar^e  market  usually  means  high  priced  land, 
which  in  turn  necessitates  crops  of  relatively 
high  value,  although  in  general  farm  crops  are 
none  of  them  valuable  in  the  sense  that  vege- 
tables, flowers,  small  fruits,  etc.,  are  profitable 
for  suburban  cultivation.  CcHisequently  the 
problem  in  most  farm  sections  is  one  of  ad- 
vantageous shipping  facilities  rather  than  one 
of  immediate  and  nearby  sale.  Bulky  crops  such 
as  hay,  cotton,  sugar-cane  andj  to  a  less  extent, 
|>otatoes  are  obviously  less  suited  to  a  location 
involving  a  long  wagon  haul  to  the  railroad  or 
market  than  are  grains,  seeds,  etc.  Many  crops, 
of  course,  are  most  advantageously  and  profit- 
ably utilized  as  feed  for  livestock  and  marketed 
as  beef,  pork  or  daiiy  products.  In  this  con- 
nection also  there  must  not  be  tost  sight  of 
the  fact  that  in  this  way  there  is  kept  on  the 
farm  a  large  amount  of  plant  food,  in  the  form 
of  manure,  that  would  otherwise  be  sold  off 
the  place  and  have  to  be  replaced  ultimately 
by  purchased  manure  or  fertilizer.  Thus  the 
tvpe  of  farming  followed  influences  not  only 
tae  chdice  of  crops  grown,  but  also  the  main- 
tenance of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  throu]^ 
that  the  ultimate  possibilities  a^id  success  of 
the  whole  business  of  the  farm.' 

E.  L.  D.  Seymouh, 
Associate  Editor,  The  Country  Life  Press. 

FARM  AND  FARM  PROBLEMS.  A 

*farm"  is,  both  in  the  usage  of  the  United 
States  census  and  of  popular  speech,  the  generic 
name  for  any  agricultural  plot.  All  separate 
tracts  of  lana,  regardless  of  size,  products  or 
income  derived  therefrom,  which  require  for 
their  management  the  services  of  at  least  one 
person  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  are 
"farms.*  The  terms  ^plantations  and  «randi» 
are  widely  used  in  the  South  and  West  re- 
■spectively,  and  will  probably  continue  to  be  so, 
long  after  these  regions  have  ceased  to  be  dif- 
ferentiated agriculturally  from  the  rest  of  the 
cotmtry. 

A  ^farmer®  is  one  who  farms.  And  it  is 
common  to  speak  of  'the  farmer,*  meaning- 
the  farming  class  as  a  whole.  There  is  little, 
however,  to  justify  such  a  us^e,  for  there  are 
many  and  widely  divergent  types  of  farming 
and  classes  o£  farmers.  The  various  forms  of 
occupation  in  industry  and  commerce  are  not 
so  regarded  merely  collectively,  and  the  usage 
in  relation  to  the  farmer  has  fed  to  misconcep- 
tion and  misdirected  policy. 

The  «farm,»  the  "farmer,*  and  "farming,* 
or  ''a^culture*  and  "mral  life,*  in  general, 
have,  in  spite  of  the  elaborate  publications  of 


the  Federal  and  State  govemmentSr  and  the 
iong-continued  and  widespread  discussion  of 
the  ^'rural  problem,*  received  no  such  com- 
prehensive or  discriminating  attentiMi  as  have 
other  aspects  of  the  national  eouKmy.  Agri- 
cultural data  do  not  include  the  numbeHess  city 
and  village  "gardens*  with  their  vast  produc- 
tion of  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers  and  poultry. 
Fair  comparisons  with  industry  are  impossible, 
though  such  have  been  repeatedly  made  and 
given  widespread  publicity,  too  often  to  the 
detriment  of  rural  industry  and  country  life. 

Even  the  general  statistics  of  the  United 
States  census,  however,  are  amply  sufficient  to 
show  the  outstanding  importance  of  i^ricnl- 
tural  industry,  its  steady  pro^ss  and  general 
prosperiW;  the  social  and  political  importance 
of  the  farming  class:  in  general,  its  leading 
place  as  a  factor  in  the  national  life  and  in 
nearly  every  national  problem. 

Relatively  little  attention  has  been  given  to 
comparative  study  of  our  rural  life  witb  that  of 
Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  This  re- 
mains a  real  need,  both  that  standards  of  com- 
parison may  be  arrived  at,  and  that  some  of 
the^  unique  conditions  and  problems  of  oar 
agriculture  may  be  appreciated.  The  more 
thorou^  our  knowledge  of  American  agricul- 
ture historically,  comparatively  and  intenully, 
the  more  likely  is  the  resultant  attitude  to  be  a 
SKneral,  but  well-fotiiKkd,  (^timisn  ratlief. 
than  the  modified  pessimism  iriiidi  seems  to 
have  become  traditional. 

The  American  farm  and  farming  have 
many  distinctive  features,  and  the  farmer  very 
unique  conditions  and  problems.  He  has  shown 
almost  incredible  power  of  adjustment  in  the 
pioneer  and  homesteading  stages  of  the  past, 
and  may  well  again  show  h^  accomplishment 
in  the  present  period  of  even  more  marked 
and  complex  changes.  With  varions  tzaditiona, 
diflFerent  nationalities  and  even  races,  widebr 
different  regional  conditions,  great  and  rapid 
stages  of  development,  such  as  only  a  vast  vir- 
gin continent  anords,  American  agriculture  ba.s 
been  a  "melting  pot^  out  of  which  there  is 
oidy  now  appearing  the  form  of  a  system  tlut 
may  be  called  typical.  The  upper  Mississipin 
Valley  perhaps  makes  the  nearest  approach  to 
this  in  its  extent  of  operations,  the  employ- 
ment of  machinery,  its  emphasis  of  tillage  and 
the  forms  of  its  institutional  life. 

Regional  and  Other  Differences. —  There 
is  still,  however,  wide  regional  difference  which 
makes  it  d^cult  to  describe  the  American  farm 
and  farming  in  any  goieral  way.  The  North- 
eastern States  owe  their  systems  to  the  trans- 
planting of  En^^ish  individualism  and  its  grass- 
farming.  The  agriculture  of  the  Southern 
States  has  been  profoundly  influenced  by  the 
aristocratic  and  feudal  traditions,  which  com- 
bined with  slavery  and  the  climatic  conditions 
making  cotton  the  central  crop  have  made'  it 
almost  a  separate  economy.  These  trattittons 
persist  in  spite  of  the  vast  changes  effected  by 
national  development  and  the  Gvil  War.  Less 
fundamental  and  permanent  have  been  the 
Spanish  ideas  which  have  had  some  effect  on 
the  West  and  Southwest.  And  much  less  wide- 
spread, but  important  nevertheless,  have  -been 
the  Germanic  traditions  of  the  Middle  Colonies 
and  later  in  the  Middle  West:  the  influence  of 
irrigation  agriculture,  especially  of  the  Mor- 
mons. 
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Still,  the  isolated  *faniutead'*  or  ^ome- 
stead,*  miles  dUCsnt  from  village  centfe^  vny 
be  said  to  be  typical  as  compated  with  that 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  The  average  farm 
acreage,  too,  aTwroidmating  to  the  original 
"homestead*  of  160  acres,  is  also  characteristic^ 
in  contrast  with  the  peasant  holdings  and  great 
estates  of  Europe.  "Hiis  ^isolation*  of  the  farm 
homes  is  accompanied  by  the  disper^on  of 
rural  schools  and  country  churches  and  again 
forms  a  strild^  contrast  to  die  communal  or* 
gaoization  of  eoiropean  agriculture. 

The  representative  American  farm;  toc^  is 
laid  out  on  the  reetangnlar  system,  as  a  result 
of  the  orieinal  survey.  Except  in  the  North- 
east and  older  parts  of  the  South  it  does  not 
follow  the  lay  of  the  land,  having  been  tradi- 
tionally accommodated  to  the  relatively  flat  and 
homogeneous  prairie  country.  The  fields  are 
also  rectangular  rather  than  in  the  strips  so 
noteworthy  abroad,  and,  though  differing  in 
size  from  10  acres  to  30  acres,  depending 
Ml  the  region  and  type  of  farming  followed 
are  characterized  by  their  extent  and  adaptation 
to  machinery.  Public  roadways  are  more 
abundant  than  in  Europe,  in  general,  the  farm 
having  a  hi^way  on  two  sides.  The  cultivated 
fields  are  close-in,  pastures  and  wood-lots  more 
remote  from  the  house  and  bums,  whidi  are 
typically  toward  tlie  b^ilnnqr  ade  of  the  fann. 
The  whole  lay-out  evidences  response  to  emr 
condittooB,  wiu  traces,  however,  of  traditional 
usages. 

Farm  Buildings. —  The  investment  in  farm 
buildings  (15  per  cent  in  1910)  is  relatively 
smaller  tluui  in  older  countries,  but  is  steadily 
increasing.  The  requirements  have  undergone 
and  are  still  tmdergoing  great  changes,  due  to 
the  increased  use  en  maichinery,  the  Iraeping  of 
more  and  better  stodi;  superun'  methods  of 
preparing  and  using  feeding  stuffs,  and  also 
to  the  developBient  of  fire  insurance.  The 
farm-home  has  undergone  less  ra(tical  cluuiges.' 
The  chief  tendency  evident  is  to  bring  thc' 
buildings  to  the  centre  of  the  farm,  thus  cm-* 
pha.iing  convmience  and  economy  rather  than 
HiA  Boaal  aspects  so  prominent  in  the  arrai^^ 
ment  of  the  older  States  and  older  coun^es. 
The  many'  separate  buildings,  erected  on  &it 
place  from  time  to  time  with  changes  in  farm 
methods,  also  show  signs  of  being  brought  to- 

f ether,  reducing  the  nmnber  and  organiring  a 
ew  for  a  great  variety  of  uses.  The  laborer^s 
90ttage  is  coming  to  be  a  part  of  the  farm  group 
of  buildine^;  the  new  s^le  feed  lot;  the  wind- 
miU  or  pumohonse  with  underground  water  sup- 
ply lines;  me  planting  of  trees  for  shade  and 
windbreak;  the  bc^miings  of  elimination  of 
the'  old  style  fence  and  fencing  in  general :  all 
are  i^bases  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Ameri- 
can farm. 

Typea  and  Tendencies. —  ^Diversified  farm- 
11^  requires  the  greatest  skill  in  such  reorgani-' 
zation,  and  the  dnanges  are  most  noteworthy 
where  this  develops,  but  the  sinqde  organization 
of  the  old  style  Southern  plantation,  as  well 
as  the  small  New  England  farm,  are  also  being- 
adi^ted. 

The  one-family  farm  of  tradition  is  also 
passii^.  More  farmable  and  manageable  areas 
suited  to  latter-d^  conditions  are  being  rapidly 
differentiated.  New  types  of  farm-units  are 
appearii^  which  will  reheve  the  strug^e  for 
existence  whidi  many  American  farms  have 


been  experiencing  because  of  too  rigid  {Klherence 
to  the  traditions.  Present-day  processes  are 
greatly  modifying  not  only  die -size  of  the  farm 
but  its  internal  oi^anization  and  external  re- 
lations. 

There  is  undoubtedly  to  be  an  increasing 
place  for  the  veiy  small  farm.  These  small 
and  intensively  tilled  farms  will  necessarily 
be  near  centres  of  population  where  the  farmer 
can  handle  his  own  market;  and  where  he  will 
produce  hig^  class  specialties.  Such  Farms  are 
ideal,  but  although  they  give  great  economic 
independency  they  also  require  great  executive 
skill.  Popular  fancy  has  mdeed  over-appreci- 
ated this  opportunity;  many  city  people  have 
come  to  grief  in  sudi  experiments;  and  it  has 
been  the  goal  of  most  *bacfc  to  the  land* 
schemes. 

Another  type  of  small  farm,  much  more 
common,  and  characteristic  of  our  conditions, 
is  the  one-man  farm,  where  the  owner  does 
the  work  himself  (and  his  family)  with  little 
equipment.  These  are  generally  on  low-priced 
hind,  and  devoted  to  the  universal  staples,  risk 
being  reduced  to  a  minimum.  This  narrow  anii 
ti'aditional  type  of  farming  seldom  produces  the 
best  results  tor  die  individual  or  for  the  com- 
munity. 

Still  another  type  is  the  representative  farm 
of  160  acres,  which  is  managed  with  compara- 
tively little  outside  help,  but  where  the  soil 
is  good,  the  equipment  ample,  live-stock  is 
kept  and  relatively  little  land  maintained  in' 
tillage.  Skill  in  "management*  makes  these 
profitable,  and  results  in  a  prosperous  and  suc- 
cessful farm. 

.  Both  the  ^'plantations'  of  the  South  and  the 
•bonanza  farms'  or  ''ranches'  of  the  West  are 
being  disintegrated.  And  throughout  the 
country,  while  the  average  acreage  per  farm 
steadily  _  decreases,'  the  representative  farm 
meanwhile  continues  lar^  In  some  re^ons 
consolidation  is  active;  in  others,  subdivision. 
Both  economic  and  social  purposes  are  being 
realized,  in  this  process :  a  sufficient  acreage  for 
most  profitable  farming  under  our  conmtions- 
and  a  means  of  retaining  ^on  the  land*  the 
oncoming  generations  of  the  farm  families. 

But  this  necessariW  involves  a  more  ^in- 
tensive agriculture,'  The  "maWng  of  a  farm* 
has  been  succeeded  by  the  "producing  of  crops* 
and  is  now  being  replaced  by  "marketing*  as 
the  cardinal  farm  problem.  In  the  past,  Ameri-. 
can  agriculttire  has  been  ecmtcolled  by  the  ideal 
of  "bmnper  crops.'  Now,  the  farmer  is  raiz- 
ing, under  leadership,  that  the  crop  must  be 
"worth  what  it  costs.*  The  days  of  che^  and 
rich  land  are  past. 

Present  conditions  ^d  tendencies  are  indi- 
cated by .  the  general  statistics  of  agriculture 
presented  in  the  census  of  1910.  These  showed 
6,361,502  farms  with  an  average  acreage  of  138.1, 
of  which  75.2  acres  was  improved  land.  ThS' 
acreage  increased  only  48  per  cent  since  1900. 
The  value  of  farm  prtmer^  (total  value  $40,- 
991,449,090)  had  risen  100.5  per  cent  In  the  dec- 
ade, and  that  of  land  alone  from  $15.57  to 
$32.40  per  acre. 

These  fibres  show  die  wide  opportunity  for 
more  intensive  farming,  as'well  as  its  necessity, 
with  the  practical  exhaustion  of  new  lands,  and 
the  rapid  rise  of  values  resulting  from  increaSeti 
pToducttriQr  as  well  as-veculation.  They  also 
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indicate  that  the  American  fanner  is  still  es- 
sentially a  *cheap  land"  farmer. 

The  population  data  of  the  same  census  also 
show  that  the  rural  population  (49J4^883)  in- 
creased by  only  112  per  cent  while  the  urban 
increase  for  a  corresponding  population  (42.- 
623,383)  was  three-fold  (34.8).  This  represents 
the  climax  of  a  long  process  of  ^rnral  depopula- 
tion^ as  the  result  of  nnsatisfactoty  economic 
and  social  conditions. 

For  while  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
American  farming  and  farm  life  frgm  colonial 
days  to  the  present,  and  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  the  semi- 
official Country  Life  Commission  (1908),  can 
announce  a  'general  prosperity,'  yet  conditions 
have  always  been,  alike  in  the  oldest  as  in  the 
newest  parts  of  the  country,  not  wholly  de- 
sirable, and  the  contrast  with  ci^  and  mdus- 
trial  conditions  growingly  close  and  apparent 
The  country  never  has  lost  as  a  whole,  althourii 
different  States  and  localities  have.  On  me 
contrary  there  has  been  a  steady  and  wholesome 
gain  in  population.  But  the  great  ^agricultural 
shif^  from  East  to  West,  along  With  some 
movement  from  the  farm  to  iht  town  and  city, 
has  had  correlated  with  it  certain  elements  of 
"decadence,'  both  economic  and  social.  And 
these  have  been  sufficiently  intensive  to  give  rise, 
in  certain  times  and  places,  to_  'agrarian  dis- 
content,* often  approaching  violence,  and  at 
last  fiifding  expression  in  political  activity,  and 
to  occasion  the  rise  of  a  "rural  problem* 
tiiroughout  the  country. 

The  end  of  an  epoch  in  American  agriculture 
and  rural  life  was  reached  with  the  practical 
passage  of  the  free  land  frontier  in  the  years 
after  1890.  The  acreage  of  farm  land  which 
had  doubled  from  1860  to  1900  increased  by  less 
than  5  per  cent  in  the  next  10  years.  The 
cities  continued  to  grow;  the  demand  for  agEii- 
cultural  products  both  at  home  and  abroad  in- 
creased. "Rural  depopulation*  had  to  be  cor- 
rected and  the  era  of  *intensive  farming* 
entered  upon. 

An  early  sign  of  the  new  order  is  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  agricultural  "belts*  which 
had  characterized  our  "exploitive  agriculture* 
of  the  past.  The  South  is  steadily  diversifjrin^ 
its  crops;  the  West  is  passing  from  the  condi- 
tion of  range  country;  stock-raisiiw  is  spread- 
ing; dairying  and  horticulture  are  being  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  where  general  op- 
portunity offers.  A  great  variety  of  agricultural 
specialties  are  appearing  locally.  The  areas  de- 
voted to  different  crops  have  'been  greatly 
extended. 

There  has  been  an  espedall:^  noteworthy  de- 
velopment associated  with  the  rise  of  vast  urban 
markets.  In  the  vicinity  of  all  the  large  cities 
'market  gardening*  has  become  a  most  profit- 
able branch  of  agriculture  and  represents  the 
climax  of  intensive  culture.  And  not  less  re- 
markable is  the  use  of  "truck  farming,*  carried 
on  in  places  remote  from  markets,  producing 
the  greater  proportion  of  vegetables  consumed 
in  ^es  from  500  to  1,000  miles  distant  Tlie 
South  Atlantic  States  are  particularly  interested 
in  this  industry. 

The  great  growth  of  the  cities  has  also 
been  responsible  for  the  rise  of  a  new  and  effec- 
tive type  of  dairying.  The  milk  and  other 
flairy  products  for  cities  are  produced  not  only 
in  uie  immediate  neighbotliood  but  often  in 


regions  quite  distant,  by  the  aid  oi  the  new 
system  of  creameries,  uid  elaborate  arrango* 
ments  for  transportatioa.  Certain  States  (New 
York,  Iowa,  lllinms,  Peuu^lvoniBf  Ariaetta 
and  Ohio)  have  become  leaduv  "datiy  States/ 
and  ^ready  dairying  is  the  aaei  iiulustry  m 
a  number  of  States.  The  use  of  the  sdo  has 
been  an  important  aid  in  this  developmoit,  as 
well  as  is  the  new  stock-raising  in  general. 
Dairyit^  has  as  yet  received  tittk  development 
in  the  South,  but  beginnings  are  beiiig  made. 

But  the  most  notable,  and  certahdy  the  most 
fundamental  change,  has  been  in  the  devclMOient 
of  "animal  husbandry.*  The  livestock  udns- 
try  spread  west  with  the  opening  up  of  the 
country  and  to-day  ranains  quite  strongly 
localized  in  the  West  and  Middle  West  These, 
however,  are  not  the  r^otu  necessarily  the 
best  adapted  to  it,  nor  will  it  permancntty  re- 
main there.  Its  localization  is  die  result  of  the 
presence  of  the  "public  range*  and  the  "ctm 
belt.*  The  development  of  "staU-ieeding,*  with 
the  "ooncentrated  foods,*  gave  Ae  Mid-West 
the  advantage  over  the  region  of  better  "graseea* 
and  water-supply,  but  this  region  is  leamiiw 
to  produce  its  own  foods.  The  East  and  South 
are  already  beginning  to  see  die  spreftd  o£  the 
live-stock  industry. 

Nor  are  we  any  longer  boimd  so  closdy  to 
a  fruit-belt  as  in  the  past.  Frait  growtiw  has 
escaped  the  small  "orchard,*  as  a  mere  stmdivi- 
skm  of  the  avcr^  farm,  and  las  became  a.  busi- 
ness by  itself.  The  most  marked  departure  of 
recent  years  has  been  its  extension  on  a  large 
scale  in  (jeorgia,  Texas  and  the  Southern  States. 
A  rapid  growth  of  fruit  growing  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  new  luids  of  the  Northwest  is  also 
proceeding.  Systems  of  transportation,  refrig- 
eration, storage  and  maricetiiig  haTe  been  worked 
out  and  die  nunnfsicture  of  xmit  in  "canneries* 
has  grown  to  large  dimensians. 

Cnher  forms  of  special  agricultural  indus- 
tries, such  as  the  breeding  of  animals,  fnit 
culture,  poultry  raising  and  bee-4ceeping,  have 
also  made  great  progress  in  recent  years.  Al- 
ready diese  minor  crops  and  products  outrank 
collectively  and  even  in  some  cases  tndtvidually 
the  staple  field  crops.  The  centre  of  pravitjr  of 
Axnerican  agricultural  prodnctiott  '»  ptamly 
drifting  widi  the  rise  of  a  more  intensive  agri- 
culture. Diversification  also  iirrolves  more 
varied  and  complex  system  of  "crop-rotation,* 
which  in  turn  enables  labor  and  equipment  to 
be  more  economically  managed  and  allows  oi 
their  freer  use,  thus  enlarging  the  s]^ere  of 
"farm  management*  and  developing  farm 
•leadership.* 

From  its  aboriginal  and  i^oneer  state,  Ameri- 
can agriculture  has  had  a  rdatively  short,  bnt 
rich  md  eventful,  history.  Some  agricultural 
progress  had  been  made  before  the  coming  of 
the  whites,  and  the  first  settlers  profited  by  this. 
Com  was  from  the  first  a  staple,  as  it  had  been 
for  the  Indian.  But  the  forests  made  progress 
slow,  and  for  two  centuries  the  superabundant 
natural  resourcn  failed  to  bring  any  great  in- 
crease in  the  products.  Ag  late  as  1845  our 
farms  did  not  produce  enough  ^eat  for  our 
bread.  The  penod  1830-60  was  however  revo- 
lutionary, in  the  rise  of  marlwts,  better  trans- 
portation ^ving  access  to  them;  the  use  of 
farm  machmery;  improved  live-stock;  and  the 
rise  of  the  agricultural  fair.  Later  dcvehqK 
ments  have  been  merely  an  extension  along 
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these  lines.  The  opening  bf  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  both  north  and  south,  to  agriculture 
gave  the  industry  the  general  form  which  it 
maintains  to-day.   Other  grains  than  com  were 

E reduced  earlv,  but  only  in  the  West  did  it 
ecome  one  of  the  great  crops.  Live-stock  was 
produced  everywhere,  but  only  found  its  full 
development  in  the  new  West.  Tobacco,  early 
grown  and  for  export,  gave  place  to  cotton  as 
tne  alluvial  lands  of  the  lower  Mississippi  were 
opened  up.  The  wool  industry  received  its  first 
impetus  from  the  introduction  of  the  Merino 
sheep,  but  has  achieved  its  greatest  success  in 
the  new  Northwest.  The  sugar  cane  was  in- 
troduced in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century 
in  Louisiana,  and  soon  developed  a  success- 
ful manufacture  of  sagar,  finally  producing  one- 
half  of  our  domestic  supply.  But  about  1900 
the  sugar  beet  industry,  begun  in  Colorado, 
Michigan,  California  and  other  States,  began  a 
rapid  rise  (doubling  the  number  of  factories 
19iX)-14)  and  is  rapidly  becoming  capable  of 
supplying  the  entire  demand.  Rice  _  is  now 
grown,  profitably  and  widely,  especially  in  Texas 
and  Louisiana,  and  is  capable  of  great  exten- 
sion. Many  varieties  of  tropical  and  subtromcal 

?irodi]cts  are  .being  grown  in  Florida  and  Cali- 
omia,  but  this  is  only  in  its  bwinnings.  Im- 
mense orchards  are  appearing  in  the  new  States 
of  the  Northwest, 

As  a  result,  the  United  States  ranks  high  in 
the  production  of  the  world's  staple  agricultural 
products.  Even  in  its  present  undeveloped 
condition  it  may  be  said  to  he  the  world's  agri- 
cultural state.  For  here  is  produced  three- 
fourths  of  the  world's  maize  crop,  two-thirds 
of  its  cotton  and  one-fifth- of  its  wheat.  Ex- 
port of  farm  products  trebled  in  the  last  gen- 
eration and  under  war  conditions  has  grown 
enormously,  assisted  by  a  fundamental  re- 
vision of  food  habits  at  home,  but  the  increase 
is  not  in  quantity  but  rather  in  value.  It  rcpre- 
sems,  too,  rather  extent  of  new  land  brought 
under  cultivation,  than  permanent  increased 
efficiency  in  fanning.  Cotton  and  breadstuffs 
lead,  followed  by  meat  and  dairy  products  and 
animals.  These  have  been  our  most  successful 
and  staple  products  in  the  immediate  past,  but 
a  thoroughgoing  reorganirtion  of  our  agri- 
culture is  necessary  if  we  are  to  maintain  our 
growth  and  add  new  elements  to  bur  surplus  for 
export.  With  practically  one-half  of  the  present 
farm  area  unimproved  and  with  the  many  lines 
of  leadership  already  entered  upon,  this  ought 
not  to  be  impossible. 

Factors  of  Future  Development.— It  has 
been  said  that  there  are  still  three  great  oppor- 
timities  in  American  agriculture,  viz.,  the  rice 
lands  of  Texas,  the  timber  lands  of  Oregon  and 
the  new  wheat  lands  of  the  Northwest.  But 
there  is  opportunity,  not  only  as  here  for  in- 
vestment in  and  development  of  new  lands,  but 
In  all  parts,  even  in  the  oldest  States,  in  fact, 
wherever  a  good  crop  can  be  grown  and  a  good 
market  can  be  found.  This  fact  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  •back  to  the  land*  and  "buy  a 
farm*  movements  to-da^.  These  movements, 
however,  are  chiefly  of  significance  as  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  real  worth  of  country  life,  for  it 
most  be  confessed  that  the  opportunity  of  to-day 
can  only  be  surely  availed  of  by  those  of  farm- 
ing and  tradition.  Never  was  farming  so  diffi- 
cidt.  It  win  be  in  those  whom  coimtry  life  will 
keep  on  th«'  farm,  and  not  in  those  vf/ho  come 


to  it,  lliat  the  strength  of  tiie  'new  agriculture 
will  fie.  The  immigrant,  however,  is  com- 
ing upon  the  land,  and  would  seem  ideally 
adapted  to  its  future  needs. 

Since  1880,  irrigation  has  been  employed  on  a 
large  scale  in  reclamation  of  the  arid  region 
which  covers  nearlyone-third  of  the  country. 
Already  some  14,00(1000  acres  are  irrigated 
and  producing  varied  and  valuable  crops,  as 
well  as  conducing  to  a  high  type  of  local  life. 
State  laws  and  administration  in  the  dozen 
States  affected,  with  tfie  National  Reclamation 
Act  of  1902,  have  reclaimed  lai^e  areas  and 
ultimately  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  entire 
area  will  be  under  cultivation.  Not  only 
reservoirs,  but  pumping  and  artesian  suj^lies 
are  beuig  used.  The  new  ideas  and  practices  of 
irrigation  fanning  will  have  great  influence  upon 
agnculture  in  the  older  States  and  hasten  the 
coming  of  intensive  farming. 

Improved  methods  of  cultivation  are  making 
it  possible  to  grow  crops  by  *dry  farming"  on 
the  portions  of  the  and  region  hitherto  con- 
sidered irreclaimable. 

An  ever  more  important  phase  of  the  con- 
servation of  national  resources,  directly  affecting 
agricultural  progress,  is  drainage.  At  least 
100,000,000  acres  of  land,  welt  located  and  rich, 
but  wholly  or  partially  unproductive,  because  in 
swamps  or  overflowed  seasonably,  may  be  re- 
claimed by  the  co-operation  of  private  owners, 
aided  by  State  and  national  action.  Much  has 
been  done  in  various  States,  but  the  work  has 
barely  begun.  Even  "tile  arainaee,*  the  need 
for  which  is  very  wide  spread,  has  since  its 
introduction  in  1835  not  progressed  as  it  should. 
The  farmer  by  tradition  leaves  too  mudi  to 
nature ;  the  fature  donands  scientific  agricultUK 
all  round. 

Larger  returns  from  land  already  in  us^ 
even  more  than  bringing  new  lands  under  cul- 
tivation, will  chiefly  characterize  future  farm- 
ing. '  We  may  expect  to  see  irrigation  even  in 
the  humid  region  (where  rainfall,  although 

■  sufiicient  in  amount,  is  unevenly  distributed) 
brought  into  use,  as  in  Europe,  as  insurance 

'against  drought,  and  as  a  means  of  increasing 
production.  Fertilizers  are  rapidly  coming  into 
use  where  the  virginal  fertility  is  lessening 
owing  to  single-cropping  or  a  too  simple  sys- 
tem of  rotation,  combined  with '  poor  tilla^ 
Soil  fertility  is  increasingly  yarded  by  stock- 
raising,  and  Aougfa  soil  manng  is  still  in  its 
infancy  her^  as  contrasted  with  Europe,  yet 
better  tillage,  longer  rotation  series  antf  better 
husbandry  all  round  are  inevitable,  and  may 
forestall  the  universal  need  for  artificial  and 
commercial  fertilizer.  Not  only  will  the  soil  be 
safeguarded,  but  better  husbandry  will,  as  expe- 
rience shows,  save  the  stock  and  crops  from 
diseases  and  pests,  such  as  'cattle  tick*  and  the 
•cotton  boll  weevil.* 

An  industiT'  so  old  and  so  controlled  hy 
custom  as  ^nculture,  and  wUdi  has  come  to 
be  regarded  as  diaracterized  above  all  by  sta- 
bility, does  not  frankly  or  readily  accept 
change.  But  the  very  foundations  of  American 
a^culture  have  been  continuously  shifting 
with  the  various  stages  of  evolution  from  pio- 
neer to  well-settled  condition  the  movements 
of  iMjpulation,  the  advent  of  machinery,  the 
^fting  of  regions  of  production,  the  rise  of 
markets,  the  assimilation  of  forngn  inuntgranti 
on  the  land^  the  adjustment  of  the  freed  negro. 
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The  epochal  diangas  since  1890  have  resulted 
in  many  maladjustments,  giving  rise  even  to 
alarm,  and  to  a  widespread  discontent  with  the 
agricultural  status.  All  this  constitutes  the 
■rural  problem*'  of  the  present 

An  early  and  significant  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem was  the  ■abandoned  farm.^  As  early  as 
1840,  but  more  widely  about  1875,  press  and 
platform  discussed  the  deserted  farm,  particu- 
larly in  New  England,  but  to  some  denee 
throughout  the  oloer  States  of  the  East  The 
double  attraction  of  the  cheap  and  rich  Western 
kuids,  and  the  call  of  the  rising  industrial  cities, 
combmed  with  a  di&cult  soil,  and  partly  the 
disturbing  influences  of  the  Civil  War,  made 
the  condition  active  and  alarming.  The  State 
governments  were  moved  to  take  action  about 
1889.  Investigation  showed  no  wholesale  aban- 
donment, although  some  5,000^000  acres^ 
mainly  improved,  liad  been  trom  tmie  to  time 
abandoned ;  the  causes  were  seen  to  be  general, 
not  local;  that  agriculture  was  not  decadent 
except  relatively  with  the  profits  of  farming  in 
other  regions  and  other  kinds  of  business;  in 
general,  that  it  was  changing,  but  not  declin- 
wg.  Later  experience  has  shown  the  same 
phenomena  in  other  parts,  even  in  some  of  the 
newest  and  most  pro^rous  faimii^  nsions, 
and  the  whole  matter  has  come  to  be  Tegardea 
as  simply  one  of  the  many  striking  evidences 
of  the  sweeping  and  radical  changes  our  agri- 
culture and  rural  life  is  at  present  undergomg. 
The  reoccupation  of  these  lands  is  almost  com- 
plete, and  Eastern  land  values  have  arisen 
sharply,  products  increased  with  intensive  ^ri- 
culture,  prosperity  followed  from  the  access  to 
great  urban  markets,  and  every  phase  of  rural 
social  bettermen^  for  example,  the  centraliza- 
tion and  consolidation  of  schools;  the  new 
country  church,  social  and  federated;  traveling 
Ubraries;  the  ''good  roads  movement^  and  the 
Grange  have  been  most  active.  The  transfor- 
mation of  farming  and  farm  life  in  the  East 
gives  promise  of  successful  readjustment  else- 
where. Above  all  it  shows  the  necessity  for . 
perspective  in Judging  American  agriculture. 

In  New  £ti^ana  also  the  ^lenomena  of 
rural  depopulation  first  a^iearea,  but  like  the 
abandonment  of  farms  was  soon  seen  to  be 
symptomatic  of  the  great  ''agricultural  shift'  of 
an  expanding  and  developing  country,  that  al- 
though it  often  had  serious  social  consequences 
in  the  disruption  of  the  farm  family,  the  coun- 
try school  and  country  church,  it  always  repre- 
sented rather  a  movement  fr(an  one  farming 
region  to  another  for  the  realization  of  better 
conditions  and  opportunity,  and  that  it  never 
was  largely  due  to  the  superior  attractiveness 
of  industry  and  city  Hfe,  for  these  called  only 
the  few  —  often  the  ^lite,  but  also  many  unde- 
sirable elements  —  and  never  the  vast  majority 
of  shifting  fanners.  All  parts,  except  the  very 
newest  States,  have  at  some  time,  and  in  some 
degree,  been  affected  thus,  and  the  richest  agri- 
ciutural  State,  Iowa,  actually  suffered  slight 
lass  in  total  population  due  to  rural  decrease. 

This  agricultural  shifting,  so  caused,  is  now 
over,  however,  and  the  new  intensive  agricul- 
ture, with  the  rising  farm  villages,  will  doubt- 
less absorb  the  sunilus  farming  population. 
The  present  opportunity  on  the  farm  is  ^reat, 
it  calls  for  the  freer  use  of  labor,  machmery, 
capital  and  the  exercise  of  management,  as 
^ell  as  for  better  social  institutions,  and  poliU- 


cal  reorgmnization,  and  diou^  diflkuh,  offers 
attractions  at  least  as  great  as  those  of  industry 
and  commerce. 

These  new  conditions  may  also  well  lessen 
the  movement  of  *retired  farmers.*  This 
practice  is  distinctive  of  American  farming,  in 
contrast  with  the  permanent  agriculture  of 
Europe;  it  has  occurred  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  but  particularly  in  the  Middle  States, 
and  mamly  as  the  result  of  the  doubling  of  laod 
values  in  the  last  decade.  Thb  has  enabled 
not  only  a^ed  fanners  to  retire  from  the  hard- 
ships of  pioneer  and  homestead  farming,  but 
also  the  younger  generation  to  go  into  town 
with  a  small  fortune  for  investment  The  re- 
tiring farmer  has  always  largely  entered  the 
smaller  cities,  and  though  often  inactive  and 
un^rogressive,  has  latterv  usually  entered  into 
active  business,  and  become  the  builder  of  our 
country  towns,  lion  and  more  they  sedc  the 
business  opportunity  of  the  nearby  town  or 
village,  less  seldom  sell  the  farm  and  more 
often  rent  it,  thus  furnishing  a  vital  connecting 
link  between  town  and  country.  Conditions 
are  increasingly  in  favor  of  a  relative  cessation 
of  the  whole  movement 

One  noteworthy  result  of  these  phases  of 
the  agricnltUTsd  shift  has  been  the  appearance 
of  'tenancy.'  Its  rise  and  rapid  increase  in^a 
new  country  like  the  United  States,  whidi  in 
1880  flowed  three-fourths  of  the  farmers  own- 
ers, and  to-day  over  one-third  renters,  naturally 
produced  discussion  and  even  alarm.  It  u 
most  frequent  in  the  South,_  where  the  pres- 
ence of  the  negro  occasions  its  prevalence.  It 
was  rare  in  Colonial  days,  and  even  in  the  pio- 
neering  of  the  first  Western  States,  for  the 
owners  of  targe  land  holtlings  sold  to  small 
owners.  About  the  time  of  the  Gvil  War  ten- 
ancy became  a  method  of  acquiring  ownership 
as  land  values  rose.  It  was  regarded  as  a  mere 
step,  not  as  a  status.  The  laborer  or  small  in- 
vestor could  begin  with  enough  to_  equip  and 
pay  some  or  all  of  the  cheap,  out  rising,  price. 
As  these  conditions  were  intensified  tenancy 
increased  at  an  twcelerated  rate;  the  retiring 
farmer  grew  increasingly  common;  "cash  ten- 
ancy" became  frequent;  but  latterly  *landlord- 
ism'  with  'share  tenancy  in  some  form  (now 
twice  as  common  as  the  cash  system)  infre- 
quently the  '''manager  plan,^  characterizes  the 
system.  Fortunately  there  are  but  a  few  very 
large  'estates,^  and  "absentee  landlordism*  has 
hardly  appeared,  the  landlord  seldom  being  out- 
side the  coun^,  and  often  not  farther  thui  the 
nearest  town.  With  free  or  cheap  land  prac- 
tically gone,  and  rising  values,  the  process  of 
tenancy  to  ownership  is  increasingly  difficult 
and  long,  but  still  many  succeed  and  we  have 
not  yet  reached  the  condition  of  some  older 
countries  where  the  laborer  seldom  attempts 
tenancy  or  the  tenant  ventures  for  ownership. 

Inheritance  has  latterly  become  an  important 
factor  in  the  acquiring  of  land  ownership. 
Farmers  who  are  well-to-do  usually  assist  their 
sons  in  acquiring  land;  often  the  family  farm 
is  added  to,  as  the  sons  grow  to  maturity,  and 
finally  parceled  out.  The  prevalence  of  part- 
owned,  part-rented  farms  is  evidence  of  this 
process.  The  increase  of  this  necessity  and 
polio'  will  give  a  new  stabiliw  to  the  farm 
family  and  domestic  relations,  by  ffvina  mar- 
riage,  birth  and  death,  as  well  as  general  sodal 
relationships,  an  economic  sanction. 
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A  better  perspective  on  these  features  of 
the  present  trausition  stage,  show  that  the  re- 
pressive causes  that  tended  .to  inertia,  and  even 
decadence,  in  agriculture,  and  virtually  cre^ed 
a  crisis,  are  alreat^  passing,  and  a  new  era  to 
be  safe^  entered  vipaa.  The  year  1887  may  be 
regarded  as  the  bcgiiiiuiig  at  this  period  of 
reorganization  for  it  was  characterized  by  the 
practical  exhatistion  of  the  public  lands,  the 
beginnings  oi  a  more  intensive,  agriculture  in 
the  East  and  Central  States,  a  rai>ia  rise  in  land 
values,  the  development  oi  irrigation  and  drain- 
^e  schemes,  and  increased  activity  along  all 
lines  of  educational  and  govenunental  help  for 
the  farmer.  Conditions  duiiiw  the  last  decade 
of  the  last  century  were  still  difficult,  des^tc 
many  steps  in  rural  progress,  and  never  was 
discusaon  and  agitation  more  active.  The 
comprehensive  appraisement  of  farm  life  and 
conditions  by  the  Roosevelt  "Commission  on 
Country  Life"  in  1908  made  the  report  that 
though  in  a  general  way  the  American  farmer 
was  never  more  proa^rous,  yet  that  agricul- 
ture was  "not  economically  so  profitable  as  it 
is  entitled  to  be  for  the  labor  and  energy  the 
farmer  expends  and  the  risks  he  assumes!*  _Thq 
social  disadvantages  resulting  were  also  indi- 
cated, and  the  three  ^reat  needs  were  sum- 
marized as  (1)  eflecOve  co-operation  to  put 
the  fanner  on  a  level  with  the  organized  inter- 
ests with  which  he  has  to  deal,  (2)  schools 
which  will  prepare  children  for  country  life, 
and  (3)  better  means  of  communication. 

CMsequently  the  hnes  along  which  improve- 
ment is  being  sought  are  (I)  decreasing  the 
isolation,  and  hence  the  unco-operative  indi- 
vidualism of  the  farmer  by  the  extoision  of 
rural  free  deliveiy  of  mail,  adding  parcels  post, 
increase  of  rural  telephones,  the  continued  imr 
provement  of  roads,  and  increasu^  availafaitlitjir 
of  the  automobile,  (2)  the  redirection  of  agn^ 
cultural  education,  to  educate  the  boy  and  girl 
toward,  rather  than  away  from,  the  farm,  and 
^3)  efforts  to  increase  agricultural  credit  facili- 
ties, and  to  organize  farmers  for  mutual  ben^f 
in  matters  of  labor  and  mariceting  especially. 

A  dis^sion  of  fundamentals  in  the  eco* 
nomic  and  social  life  of  the  farmer  was  devel- 
oped. It  has  been  found  that  it  is  with  rtitr- 
ence  to  floating  capital  —  labor  and  credit— 
that  agriculture  meets  other  forms  of  business 
in  fundamental  competition.  *Fann  manage- 
ment' has  found  new  farms  utilized  to~  their 
most  profitable  o^iacity,  for  constant  and  wide- 
spread lack  of  these  two  things.  Throughout 
the  history  of  American  farming,  labor  has 
been  lacking,  partly  due  to  the  general  scarcity 
of  labw  in  a  new  and  developing  ootmtry,  but 
also  to  the  tme-family,  or  one-man,  farm  tra> 
.dition.  The  advent  of  machinery  rather  made 
possible  Mid-West  agriculture  without  a  corre- 
sponding labor  force,  but  did  not  lessen  Ac 
need  for  it.  During  the  years  from  1880  to 
date  the  farm  labor  class  has  increased  more 
than  40  per  cent,  while  the  proprietors  increased 
only  35  per  cent,  and  in  the  cereal  States,  where 
the  madunery  was  most  used,  labor  increased 
three-fold,  as  rapidly  as  the  proprietors.  The- 
labor  questicm  is  not  peculiar  to  agriciuture, 
but,  almou^  the  data  are  ipoomplete,  it  would 
seem  that  so  far  as  wage  increase  relative  to 
cost  of  livii^  is  concerned,  the  farm  laborer 
has  not  made  equal  progress  with  other 
branches  of  labor.  The  passage  of  slave  labor,. 
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and  also  of  the  traditional  one-man  farm, 
where  the  fanner's  family  constituted  the  labor 
force,  has  made  the  labor  problem  an  imminent 
one.  e^ectaUy  with  the  demands  for  increased 
produchon  and  the  call  to  the  various  forms  of 
intensive  farming.  The  real  soluticm  is  for  the 
farmer  to  train  farm  artisans  from  the  rising 
generation  of  farm  youth  not  only  of  those  at 
home  but  those  from  the  landless  generations 
of  the  older  States,  and  many  village  youths. 
The  farmer  of  the  new  agriculture  cannot  rely 
on  the  mere  co-operation  of  neighbors,  nor 
upon  transient  -  ana  occasional  help,  but  must 
provide,  all-round-the-year  employment,  the 
possibility  of  a  home  and  some  social  attrac- 
tions for  the  laborer.  The  new  agriculture 
calls  loudly  for  a  freer  application  of  labor,  and 
its  attainment  would  benefit  owners,  tenants 
and  labor  alike. 

So  also  is  credit  a  great  desideratum.  It  is 
needed  to  pay  for  labor  and  to  conduct  farm 
operations  under  the  new  system..  Thousands 
of  farmers  are  hampered  for  the  lack  of  it,  and 
lose  each  year  many  times  the  interest  charge 
on  the  capital  needed  Moreover  credit  is  a 
most  important  means  of  acquiring  land  own- 
ership. It  is  often  more  desirable  to  pay  in- 
terest than  to  pay  rent,  and  this  would  be  more 
frequently  true  but  for  the  evil  system  o{ 
^double.tfucation'*  still  prevalent. 

The  country  store  as  the  original  credit  in- 
stitution of  the  American  farmer  has  been 
superseded,  except  in  the  negro  farmiiw  regions 
of  the  South,  by  the  local  bank,  '^ese  are 
everywhere  found,  but  are  frankly  commercial 
and  profit-making.  _  In  fact,  neither  personal 
nor  mortgage  credit  institutions  have  reached 
a  satisfactorjr  stage  of  development,  and  little 
to  compare  with  the  Raffeisen  system  of  Europe 
has  yet  appeared  In  the  com  belt  the  life  in- 
surance companies  have  loaned  lai^elv  on  farm 
mortgages.  Elsewhere  the  local  banks  furnish 
the  only  facilities,  with  the  attendant  evils  of 
high  interest  and  frequent  foreclosures.  Since 
1910,  however,  there  has  been  extensive  agita- 
tion and  an  omcial  commission  went  to  Europe 
in  1913,  with  the  result  of  attempted  Congres- 
sional action,  some  State  laws  favoring  credit 
societies,  and  action  in  a  number  of  Western 
States  to  allow  the  loaning  of  certain  State 
funds  (e.g.,  school  moneys)  on  mortgage.  In 
response  to  the  general  agitation  many  joint 
stock-loan  companies  have  been  organized  in 
Middle  Western  States. 

The  need  for  credit  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  old  tradition  regarding  the  unde- 
sLrability  of  mortgages  has  been  hitterly  tost 
in  view  of  Aeir  indispensabili^  under  our  sys- 
tem of  agriculture  to-day.  Th*re  has  been  no 
comprdwnsive  report  hy  the  government  since 
1S90,  but  even  at  that  time  18.6  per  cent  of  all 
farms  were  encumbered  to  one-third  of  their 
value.  Infrequent  in  the  South,  one-half  of 
all  the  mortgage  encumbrance  was  centred  in 
New  York,  Penns^ania,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Iowa  and  Kansas.  The  average  duration  of 
the  mortgage  was  five  years,  and  only  about 
3  per  cent  were  indicated  as  foreclosed,  the 
vast  majority  of  all  ^e  adventures  being  thus 
of  succcraful  issue. 

It  is  doubtful  if  co-operative  credit  institu- 
tions of  Ae  European  variety  will  become  com- 
mon here,  but  the  need  for  new  credit  will  be 
met  by  greater  local  ccmtrol  of  the  local  bank^ 
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associated  with  local  distributioii  of  lunds 
through  the  Fecbral  Reserve  systpn.  Thi» 
will  provide  a  solution  more  in  harmony  with 
our  need  and  the  individualistic  tractions  of 

our  fanning  population. 

Along  all  lines  the  need  for  organization  is 
being  felt,  not  only  in  matters  of  business  but 
in  re-creating  rural  social  institutions  and  reor- 
ganizing local  politics.  The  early  appearance, 
widespread  scope  and  great  variety  of  farm- 
er's associations  is  evidence  that  the  farmer  is 
not  incapable  of  organization,  but  that  wher- 
ever he  feels  iht  need  and  recognizes  the  pos- 
sibility of  results  he  is  ready.  For  more  than 
a  century  there  have  been  local,  State  and  even 
national  associations  for  promoting  agricul- 
ture. Soon  after  1800  the  'fair*  took  its  rise 
and  now  over  3,000  fairs  are  annually  con- 
ducted, devoted  to  general,"  as  well  as_  spe- 
cial, fanning  interests.  The  great  majori^  of 
farmers'  organizations  have  been  directed  to 
some  form  of  business  co-operation,  and  often 
for  this  sole  purpose.  In  1908  it  was  estimated 
that  Acre  were  85,000  co-operative  organiza- 
tions with  a  membership  of  more  than  3,0)0,000. 
About  30,000  were  irrigation  associations,  and 
others  were  co-operative  telephone  companies, 
grain  elevators,  creameries,  insurance  com-  ■ 
panics,  associations  for  marketing  and  for 
the  purchase  of  supplies.  In  1913  the 
United  States  Department  of  ^  Agncul-' 
ture  established  a  Rural  Organizatitm  Serv- 
ice to  assist  fanners  and  farmers'  organiza- 
tions^ Several  associations  have  at  various 
times  assumed  a  position  of  leadership  amonjs 
the  rest  and  even  reached  the  status  of  a  poliu- 
cal  party.  Especially  should  be  mentioned  the 
^Grange,"  or  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  the 
•Farmers'  Alliance*  and  the  "Farmers  Na- 
tional Congress.*  But  althoi^h  these  serve  a 
useful  purpose  in  subserving  the  larger  inter- 
ests of  the  farmer  they  cannot  take_  the  place 
of  thorou^  going  local  reoi^nizatlon  in  the 
home  community  alike  for  social,  business  and 
political  needs. 

Education  and  leadership  have  atwajrs  been 
at  a  premium  in  American  agriculture.  Rapid 
changes  of  condition,  with  the  necessity  for 
abrupt  and  radical  changes  of  idea  and  practice 
in  farming,  make  them  vitally  necessary, 
AgriculturaT  education  developed  from  the 
top  down,  the  agricultural  college  and  ex- 
periment station  first  appearing,  and  only  re- 
cently agricultural  his^  schools,  the  introduc- 
tion of  agriculture  into  the  common  scho^s, 
the  short  course  and  the  general  extenuon 
services.  Farmers'  institutes  have  long  been 
widespread  and  active,  the  s^cultural  press 
has  become  a  powerful  and  permeating  influ- 
ence, and  above  all  the  multitudinous  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture leaves  Uttle  to  he  desired  in  the  way 
of  adequate  leadership. 

Locally  the  new  country  school,  especUly 
where  consolidated,  and  the  new  country 
church,  have  become  centres  of  community 
leadership  and  wider  social  service.  Reorgan- 
ization of  the  social  institutions  of  our  farm- 
ing population  is  perhaps' the  most  backward 
phase  of  rural  progress.  But  its  importance  is 
beii^  recognized;  more  than  half  of  all  the 
school  children  in  the  nation  are  in  country 
schools,   and   nearly  two-thirds  of   all  the 


churches  are  in  country  or  viUefc^  and  Ifce  lines 
of  reorganizatiott  are  clearly  seen. 

There  is  danger  that  the  fundamental  im- 
portance of  the  family  may  be  overlooked.  The 
traditional  American  farm  was  a  family  miit; 
rural  social  organization  has  always  been  patri- 
archal; social  life  in  the  country  in  the  past 
has  centred  in  the  home.  Bat  later  conditions 
associated  with  the  shift  of  farming  population 
disintegrated  the  rural  family,  and  bMby  a 
lowering  birthrate,  prevalent  divorce,  many  un- 
married, though  of  marruu[eable  age,  rnvr  be 
said  to  characterize  it.  The  new  agriculttm 
calls  for  reform  in  the  domestic  relations  on 
the  farm,  and  is  a  problem  no  less  pressing  than 
that  of  the  school  and  the  church. 

WiLUAK  L.  Bailey, 
Associate  Professor  of  PotitiaU  Science,  Grin- 
Hell  College,  Iowa. 

FARM  LABOR.  See  Farm  and  Farm 
Pboblems  ;  Fash  Crops  ;  Fasm  .  Management. 

FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS.  See 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act. 

FARM  LOAN  BANK.  See  FtoBRAL  Farm 
Loan  Act;  Land  CRinrr;  Co-Operatxve 
Banking. 

FARM  BCACHINBRY.  The  function  of 
fann  machinery  is  to  enable  the  farmer  to 
produce  not  only  larger  crops  but  better  crops 
than  he  can  with  only  his  simple  hand  tools. 
In  fact,  without  the  aid  of  such  machinery  the 
farmer  of  the  present  day  finds  it  diffic^t  to 
earn  more  than  a  bare  living  for  an  average 
famihr. 

The  machinery  employed  in  modem  famt- 
ing  falls  naturally  into  four  groups:  (1)  tilling 
machines,  which  prepare  the  soil  to  receive  &e 
seed;  (2)  drills,  seeders  and  planters,  for  plac- 
ing the  seed  in  the  ground;  (3)  cultivators, 
for  worldly  the  growing  crop;  and  (4)  har- 
vesting machines,  for  gathenng  the  matured 
crop.  In  the  first  group  belong  the  plows, 
harrows,  drags  and  rollers;  in  the  second,  the 
grain  and  seed  drills,  the  corn-planters  and  the 
potato-planters ;  in  the  third,  the  various  forms 
of  horse  weeders,  whed-hose,  fertilizer  drills, 
corn-plows,  etc.;  and  in  the  fourth,  the  corn- 
binders  and  huskers,  the  potato  diggers,  the 
mowing  machines,  reapers  and  binders,  the 
hay  rakes  and  tedders,  hay  loaders  and  troltey- 
foHa.'  fanning  mills,  com-shellers  and  the  like. 

TiUing  MacUnea.—  The  ^low  is  the  founda- 
tional instrument  of  all  agnculture,  and  it  has 
been  broufi^t  to  its  present  state  of  scientific 
perfection  only  after  tireless  experimentation. 
The  farmer  of  to-day  finds  at  his  disposal  a 
long  line  of  special  purpose  plows  from  which 
he  may  select  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  soil 
he  wishes  to  work,  and  to  the  condition  in 
which  the  soil  may  be  at  the  moment.  On  the 
ordinaiy  farm,  however,  there  will  be  found 
three  types  of  plow,  the  sod  plow  with  a  long 
moldboard  and  a  strong  twist;  the  stubble 
plow,  with  a  shorter  moldboard  and  much  less 
twist;  and  the  com  cultivating  plow,  which  ap- 
proaches much  more  closely  tfie  simple  wedge 
shape.  The  sod  plow  is  designed  not  only  to 
tear  up  the  sod  and  turn  it  upside  down,  but 
also  to  break  up  thorougflily  the  texture  of  the 
earth  clod.  It  is  much  more  effective  if  tt  has 
a  j<Hnter  attached.  The  jointer  has  the  ^ape 
and  form  of  a  Kttle  plow,  and  gives  the  sod 
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its  first  turn,  allowing  the  plow  itself  to  exert 
the  desired  ^latterins  effect.  The  stubble  idow 
is  used  to  break  up  und  which  was  in  cultiva- 
tion the  previous  scasm.  Its  partictilar  office 
is  to  break  up  and  loosen  the  sou  rather  than  to 
turn  it  over  although  its  action  partakes  also 
of  the  turning  movement.  These  two  form&  do 
most  of  the  flowing  on  the  average  fartB. 
The  draft  vanes  from  400  to  600  pounds,  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  and  constitution  of  the 
soil,  and  should  be  provided  with  such  a  num- 
ber of  horses,  that  each  nny  have  no  more  than 
a  200-pound  pull.  More-  than  that  tires  the 
team  to  such  an  extent  that  the  efBcieocy  ol 
the  machinery  ■  is  seriously  reduced.  Tnese 
plows  are  also  combined  into  ^gangs"  of  two 
plows  or  more,  and  when  the  motive  power  is 
a  traction  engine,  many  furrows  may  M  turned 
at  once.  With  a  four-furrow  gang  plow  ana 
five  horses  one  man  can  break  up  from  five  to 
seven  acres  per  day.  A  gang  of  10  to  20  plows 
drawn  by  a  traction  engme,  with  two  men. in 
attendance,  will  plow  up  to  50  acres  per  day. 
(See  Plow  ) .  Following  the  plow  comes  the  hvt 
row,  and  of  this  machme  also  there  are  many 
types,  adapted  to  the  soil  to  be  worked  and  the 
crop  to  be  raised.  The  object  of  the  harrow  le, 
to  reduce  the  soil  to  a  condition  of  fineness  in 
which  the  tender  roots  from  the  newly  gemii-, 
nated  seed  will  find  least  resistance,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  abundance  of  air  and  mrasture  in 
the  interspaces.  To  get  the  best  results  from 
the  harrow  it  should  be  sent  on  to  the  plowed 
ground  as  soon  after  the  plow  has  passed  as 
may  be.  The  ordinary  spike-tooth  harrow  is 
a  very  effective  tool,  and  if  it  has  lon^  teeth 
which  may  be  set  for  deep  working  it  is  quite 
sufficient  for  most  soils.  The  spring-tooth  and 
disc  harrows  have  particular  uses  on  special 
soils,  and  for  very  lumpy  soils  a  clod-crusher 
is  of  great  service,  to  precede  die  harrow. 
The  drag  or  planker  is  used  to  smooth  off  un- 
even parts  of  the  harrowed  field,  and  if  the 
soil  is  very  light  and  fluffy,  the  roller  is  india-' 
pensable  to  produce  a  seedbed  sufficiently  com- 
pact to  hola  moisture  throu^^  tiw  genmnatioa 
period. 

Seeders  and  Planters^  The  oidinaiy  ^^n 
drill  ccnsists  of  a  long  transverse  tnn  widi  a 

series  of  11  spouts  set  five  inches  apart. 
These  spouts  furrow  the  ground  as  the  drill  is 
pulled  along,  drop  the  seed  in  the  furrow  and 
cover  it  to  the  required  depth.  Where  the  soil 
is  so  Kght  that  it  dries  out  quickly,  a  pressure 
wheel  may  be  attached  to  firm  the  covering  soil 
over  the  seed.  The  feeding  gates  in  the  bin  of 
the  drill  may  be  adjusted  to  openings  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  so  as  to  sow  beans  and  com,  aa 
well  as  all  smaller  seeds.  In  order  to  space 
the  seeding  properly  some  of  the  spouts  are 
closed.  For  example,  in  sowing  manftls, 
spouts  numbered  1,  5  and  9  are  allowed  to 
remain  open;  in  sowing  beans,  spouts  1,  6  and 
U  do  the  work.  Beans  may  be  sown  in  double 
rows  for  field  culture  by  allowing  spouts  1 
and  3,  and  9  and  11  to  remain  open.  Com  is 
usuallv  sown  with  spouts  2  and  10.  There  are 
special  com-planters  which  sow  the  grain  in 
hills,  five  or  six  grains  at  a  time,  but  the  hand- 
planted  cornfield  still  holds  all  the  records  for 
big  crops.  Potato-planters  are  of  advantage 
when  more  than  five  acres  are  to  be  ptanted: 
with  less  than  that  the  cost  of  the  machine  for  - 
the  very  few  days  in  the  year  when  it  is  at 
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work  is  {trohibitive.'  Drills  are  also  of  great  use- 
fulness in  the  sowing  evenly  of  lime  and  ootn- 
merdal  fertilizers.  The  disc  drill  is  a  com- 
hination  disc  plow  and  seed  drill  The  discs 
plow  the  land  sufficiently  for  jgraui  without 
other  prciMiration  and  die  grain  is  sown  at  the 
same  time. 

Cultivators.—  The  functions  of  the  cultivator 
are  threefold :  to  prevent  the  ^owth  of  weeds, 
to  modify  the  moisture  conditions,  and  to  add  a 
dressing  of  fertilizer  to  the  soil  while  the  crop 
is  growing.  A  tilting-tooth  harrow  is  an 
dfective  form  of  cultivator  when  the  crop  is 
small.  It  can  be  so  driven  as  to  straddle  the 
crop  rows  while  it  tears  up  and  destroys  thoi>* 
sands  of  weeds.  As  the  crop  becomes  larger 
the  horse  weeder  comes  into  use.  It  resemMes 
the  harrow  in  general  make-up,  but  has  very 
long  slender  spring  tines  instead  of  the  stocl^ 
teeth  of  the  former.  The  depth  to  which  these 
tines  penetrate  is  goyeraea  by  seUing  the 
wheels  of  the  machine.  For  specific  crops 
there  are  special  types  of  cultivators,  with 
shovel-teeth,  wide  scuffie-blades  and  narrow 
hoe-blades,  miniature  plowshares  for  earthing 
tip  the  plants,  (fiscs  for  deep  stirring,  etc.,  in 
great  variety.  In  light  soils  the  cultivators  are 
sent  into  the  field  after  every  rain  to  break  up 
the  surface  and  thus  form,  a  mulch  to  conserve 
the  moisture.  Several  of  these  machines  are 
made  small  and  light,  for  hand  use. 

Barvestine  Machines. —  The  complicated 
madiines  usep  in  harvesting  cmerations  are  the 
most  expensive  in  the  farm  s  equipment,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  every  effort  is  made 
the_  manufacturers  to  keep  the  price  down, 
while  producing  a  machine  of  the  highest 
efficiency.  The  great  disadvantage  attaching  to 
farm  machinery  is  that  the  use  of  any  particular 
machine  is  limited  to  a  few  days  during  the 
year,  and  it  thus  takes  on  the  character  of  an 
expulsive  per  diem  luxurjL  Thus  the  hay* 
making  machinery  —  the  mowers,  tedders,  rakes, 
loaders,  stackers,  etc. —  must  earn  their  pro 
rata  cost  within  a  very  brief  period.  And  the 
horses  to  operate  diem  must  be  at  hand  when 
the  crop  is  ready,  even  tf  the  farm  provides 
insufficient  work  for  them  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  The  relative  per  diem  cost  of 
farm  machinery  depends  largely  upon  the  size 
of  the  area  devoted  to  a  {articular  crop.  For 
example,  a  grain  drill  used  to  sow  only  20  acres 
annually,  costs  $2.97  per  day  it  is  in  use :  if  107 
acres  are  sown  the  per  diem  cost  is  $1.04. 
Where  IS  acres  of  grain  are  harvested,  the 
grain-binder's  cost  annually  pei'  day's  use 
figures  at  $8.15.  If,  however,  the  grain-grow- 
ing area  is  85  aciiea,  the  annual  per  diem  cost 
is  $2.41.  The  corn-binder  is  more  expensive  I:^ 
40  per  cent,  and  the  com-shocker  fc^  300  per 
cent.  These  high  relative  figures  have  the 
tendency  to  induce  specialization  in  the  main 
crop  for  which  the  machinery  must  be  pro- 
vided. The  problem  is  partially  solved 
farmers'  associations  which  buy  the  machinery 
and  distribute  its  use  equitably  among  the  mem- ' 
hers.  In  this  way  a  traction  engine  may  be 
economically  used  to  provide  power  for  rapid 
work.  The  traction  engine  cannot  be  profitably 
employed  on  a  .  farm  area  of  less  than  240 
acres. 

Farm  Kquipment. — The  usual  machinery- 
equipment  of  a  well-regulated  farm  of  160 
acres  consists  of  the  following :  1  man  ore . 
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spreader;  1  waHong  plow:  1  riding  gang  plow; 
1  »noothing  harrow;  1  disc  harrow;  1  plank 
drag;  1  land  roller;  1  seed  drill;  2  cultivators; 
r  corn-planter ;  1  mowing  machine ;  1  hay  ted- 
der; 1  nay  rake;  I  bay  loader;  1  com-bmder; 

1  grain-binder ;  1  potato  digger.  Two  heavy 
farm  wagons  and  a  bay  rack  will  be  needed  to 
handle  the  crops,  fertilizer,  etc.  The  cost  of 
this  equipment  will  come  near  to  $900.  The 
annual  cost  per  acre  of  these  tools  figures  about 
as  follows:  walking  plow,  72  cents;  gang  plow, 

18.3  cents:  smoothing  harrow,  1.9  cents;  disc 
harrow,  4.9  cents;  plank  dr^,^  OA  cents;  roller; 

2  cents;  cultivator,  4,3  cents;  horee-weeoer,  3,3 
cents;  corn-planter,  8.1  cents:  seed  drill,  13 
cents;  mowmg  machine,  10.5  cents;  tedder, 

16.4  cents ;  hay  rake,  5.5  cents ;  hay  loader,  24.8 
cents ;  grain-bmder,  26.4  cents ;  corn-binder,  36l9 
cents;  corn-shocker,  84.2  cents. 

Performance. —  The  per  diem  performance 
of  farm  machinery  depends  somewhat  upon  the 
power  used.  Many  of  the  machines  are  of  too 
faeavy  a  draught  for  two  horses  to  work  with 
steadily,  and  yet  three  horses  will  not  accom- 
plish W  per  cent  more  in  a  day  dian  will  two, 
and  tn  general  require  another  man.  The 
figures  as  worked  out  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  are  as  follows: 

Acres 

12^nch  walking  plow,  2  hona   1.75 

l+jnch  wsUdng  plow,  3  bona   2.32 

144iicb  riding  pww,  3  bonw   3.49 

84pot  vikB>tootli  tuxrow,  2  honei   W.W 

ItUoot  spike-tooth  harrow,  3  bone*  ,  15.30 

6^t  disc  harrow,  3  horses   7.50 

Moot  disc  hsrrow,  4  horses   13.00 

6Jbot  ^niog-tooth  barrow,  3  hones  8.20 

5-  foot  spring-tooth  harrow,  4  hones   13. 10 

8-ftoot  Toller,  2  hones   13.30 

ft4oot  gmin  drin.  2  honas   B.80 

frfoot  gnia  reaper  and  binder,  3  ho  nee   11 . 10 

Hknd  oom-planter,  1  man  ,   4.40 

1-  row  oorn-^lanter,  1  bone   6.90 

2-  cow  con^ilantar,  2  honea   13.60 

Cultivator,  1  hone   4.40 

Cultivator,  2  horses   6.fi0 

6-  foot  corn-binder,  3  honea   7.30 

5-foot  cnt  mowing  machine,  2  honea   8.P0 

Hay  rake,  1  hone   ».30 

Hay  r«ke,  3  horses   17.90 

Hay  tedder,  2  borsea   14.50 

Bean  hanester.  2  horses   7.60 

TiffesbtDg machine,  10 men,  6 lunsss   39.50 

Manure  spreader.  3  borsea  (13  load*)   1.70 

A  motor  plow  will  break  up  from  1.29  to 
1.63  acres  per  hour;  a  tractor  and  ^ng  plow, 
0.74  to  2.18  acres  per  hour;  two  engines  and  a 
cable  plow,  IJ34  to  1.25  acres  per  hour. 

Comparisons  of  the  statistics  of  the  crops  of 
1850  with  those  of  1910  have  shown  that  tiie 
saving  to  the  American  farmer  in  labor-time  in 
the  wyears  increased  his  potential  efficiency 
by  2,000  per  cent.  To  instance  a  few  of  the 
more  common  farm  processes:  a  (Quantity  of 
grain  may  be  sown  to-day  in  33  mmutes  that 
formerly  required  10  hours  and  36  minutes; 
and  a  job  of  harvesting  can  be  done  in  1 
hour  that  would  have  taken  46  hours  and  40 
minutes  in  1850.  A  planting  of  corn  which  now 
requires  but  37  minutes  then  required  6  hours 
and  15  minutes;  and  a  husking  job  which  now 
is  completed  in  3  hours  and  36  minutes  would 
then  have  consumed  66  hours.-  The  mowing 
machine  does  in  1  hour  what  the  scythe  will 
hardly  do  in  7  hours;  and  the  potato 
planter  does  in  1  hour  the  work  which  formerly 
took  8  hoars  witii  a  hand  hoe.   A  bushel  of 


wheat  can  now  be  raised  with  tfie  expenditure 
of  but  10  minutes  of  the  fanner's  time;  in  1850 
it  rejiuired  an  average  of  3  hours  and  3  minutes. 
Statistics  show  also  the  interesting  fact  diat 
where  the  farm  is  generously  supplied  with 
machinery,  the  farm  income  is  mudi  enlarged. 
For  example,  in  Florida,  where  the  value  of 
the  machinery  on  the  farms  averages  $^.43,  the 
yearly  income  of  the  fanfi-woncer  averages 
S119./2;  in  Iowa,  with  machinery  averaging 
$196.55  to  the  farm,  the  farm-worker's  average 
annual  income  is  $611.11;  in  North  Dakota, 
where  the  machinery  averages  a  value  of  $238.- 
84  per  farm,  the  average  income  per  farm- 
woncer  is  $755.62. 

Production. —  In  no  other  country  in  the 
world  is  there  such  extensive  use  of  farm 
machinery  as  in  the  United  States.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1910  the  total  value  of 
such  machinery  was  $1,265,149,783,  an  increase 
of  $515,373313  (6a7  per  cent),  over  the  figures 
for  1900,  and  734.6  per  cent  greater  than  those 
for  1850.  In  1910  farm  machinery  constituted 
3.1  per  cent  of  all  farm  wealth.  Measured  on 
the  basis  of  area,  for  every  acre  of  improved 
farm  land  in  the  United  States  there  was  on  the 
the  farms  in  that  year  a  value  of  $2.64-  in 
machinery.  The  production  of  farm  machinery 
in  the  United  States  in  1914  amounted  to  a 
value  of  $168,120,632.  The  exports  for  that 
year  were  valued  at  $31,965,789.  (See  Agri- 
culture:  Dairy  Psoducts;  Fakh  Power; 
Stock  Raising).  Consult  Davidson,  J.  B.. 
'Agricultural  Engineering*  (Saint  Paul,  Minn., 
1914):  King,  F.  H.,  <  Physics  of  Agriculture* 
(Madison,  Wis.  1901);  Warren,  G.  F.,  'Farm 
Management*  (New  York  1915) ;  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  'Bulletin  412* 
(Washington  1916). 

FARM  MANAGEMENT.  Farm  manage- 
ment may  be  defined  as  the  science  of  the 
organization  and  management  of  a  farm  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  greatest  continuous 
profit  Many  farmers  have  learned  the  art  of 
tarm  management  -without  dearly  understand- 
ing the  principles  involved;  just  as  a  farmer 
may  get  a  good  crop  of  com  if  he  plants  by 
the  moon,  if  this  happens  to  be  the  rig^t  time. 
If  the  corn  is  planted  at  the  right  time  it  grows 
just  the  same,  regardless  of  the  explanation  that 
the  farmer  makes.  But  the  farmer  who  under- 
stands the  principles  of  farm  management  will 
be  able  to  adapt  his  farming  to  new  CMKfitions 
more  readily  than  will  a  fanner  who  acts  by 
nde. 

A  good  fanner  must  be  a  sldlted  husband- 
man in  the  care  of  his  crops  and  animals.  He 
must  invest  his  available  capital  and  credit  with 
discretion.  Between  many  things  that  are 
needed  he  must  choose  the  most  essential,  con- 
sidering his  cat»tal.  He  must  follow  the  most 
profitable  type  of  farming  for  his  conditions, 
and  must  have  the  rig^t  number  of  each  class 
of  animals  and  the  ri|^t  area  of  each  kind  of 
crops.  He  must  know  the  right  amount  and 
kind  of  labor  for  his  conditions.  Must  so  ar- 
range his  buildings  and  fields  that  they  can  be 
most  profitably  operated.  The  above  are  but  a 
few  of  the  management  problems  dat  confront 
the  farmer. 

Choosing  a  Farm.— One  of  the  most  im- 
portant decisions  that  a  farmer  ever  makes  is  in 
his  dioice  of  a  farm.   So  many  details  must  be 
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considered  that  unless  one  has  had  experience  in 
buying  farms  he  is  likely  to  forget  some  of  the 
details  even  thou^  he  may  be  an  experienced 
farmer.  Below  will  be  found  some  of  the  ques- 
tions which  should  be  carefully  considered  by 
the  purchaser  in  selecting  a  farm.  If  one  ex- 
pects to  make  a  living  on  the  farm,  the  crop- 
producing  power  of  the  soil  is  the  basic  factor, 
llure  are  some  exertions,  but  ordinarily  what 
grows  out  of  the  ground  determines  whetfier  or 
not  one  has  a  chance  to  make  a  profit 
Sm 

I'AdmsM.  to  kmd  of  fumioB. 
Fields 

2.  StMpaaodriH. 

3.  NMtraMitofunMMd. 

TOPOGKAPHY 

4.  As  Meeting  ease  of  cultivation. 

5.  As  atbetxas  production. 

6.  Aa  Kfiscting  cnMMtB  ftnd  low  of  f  artilitr* 

7.  As  aSbctiiig  air  dntnage. 
PstmiTV 

S.  Nstml. 

9.  Caiubtion. 
Physical  Propkhties  of  th»  Son. 
10.  A*  effecting  economy  of  ctiltivBtion. 
It.  A« Mffacting  anmber  of  diyfl o< labon 

12.  Aa  aRecting  loos  of  soil  fertilitr. 

13.  As  effecting  Idndi  of  pctsible  cropa. 
Drainaob 

14.  Natural. 

15.  Ani&aaL 
Condition 

16.  Preedom  fren  ttmnpSt  itonM,  Mdii  wutSi  cte> 
Cluut* 

17.  As  affecting  animal  and 

IS.  As  affecting  number  of  days  a  labor. 

HKALTHFULinaB 

19.  Aa  an  oconoraie  factor. 
Location 

20.  Distance  to  market. 

21.  Roadways. 

22.  Local  markets. 

23.  Sfai^ping  facilities. 

24.  Neignbors  as  an  economic  factor. 

25.  Labor  supply  of  neighborhood. 

26.  R-  P.  D.,  teiBphone,  trolloys,  etc 

27.  Churchea,  school,  grange,  etc,  aa  wonomic  faetoa. 
Taxis 

28.  Per  cent  on  cash  value. 
Watbr  Supply 

29.  Running  water,  WeOs. 
Impkovkmbkts 

3a  Site  of  farnKtead. 

31.  Rooae  as  adapted  to  needs  of  hm. 

32.  Other  btnldfaigs. 

33-  PsQces;  ^^''li  ooodilioot  airaiigemeut* 

34.  Timber,  orraaide,  vmejwds,  etc 

iNVBSniBKT 

35.  Probability  of  an  iaenase  in  vdok 

ACKBACB 

36.  Total  acres. 

37.  Acres  tillable. 

38.  Acres  pasture  not  tillable 

39.  Acres  woods. 

40.  Acres  roads,  waste,  etc 
BsTiHATsb  Total  Valub  0* 

41.  TiSabls  area. 

42.  Pasture. 

43.  Woods. 

44.  Bams. 

45.  Houses. 
Total 

PtucB  Asked 

Types  of  Farming.—  The  chief  factors  tfmt 
determine  the  type  of  farming  in  any  regfion 
are:  climate,  soil,  topography,  transportation, 
distance  to  market  or  shipping  point,  market  de- 
mand and  supply,  capital,  labor,  and  insects, 
fungi  or  other  pests.  These  factors  do  not 
often  change  suddenly.  A  new  railroad  may  be 
built,  and  change  the  type  of  farming,  or  an 
insect  pest  may  force  a  temporary  change; 
Types  of  famnng  are  in  general  stable,  yet  are 
nearly  always  gradually  chai^;ing  and  some- 
times are  subject  to  sudden  and  radical  Change. 
The  farmer  must  be  conservative  yet  always 
ready  to  change  when  a  dian^  is  necessary. 


Crops  are  closely  limited  by  climate,  soil  and 
topography.  Animal  production  is  also  closely 
limited  by  these  factors,  for  animal  production 
depends  on  crops.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  usually 
raised  in  regions  where  there  is  land  that  is 
good  for  pasture  but  not  good  for  crops.  If 
land  is  good  for  crops  it  is  usually  too  valuable 
to  be  used  for  pasture.  The  length  of  the 
grazing  season  is  also  of  great  importance. 
This  is  not  detemuned  by  the  length  of  Hk 
warm  period,  but  the  character  and  amount 
of  jg^sss. 

The  most  important  centres  of  production  of 
products  that  are  easily  and  cheaply  shipped 
are  in  regions  wliere  the  cost  of  production  is 
least  Sheep  can  be  raised  in  New  York,  in 
Montana,  and  in  Australia.  The  most  important 
centres  of  produ^ion  are  where  the  feed  is 
cheapest,  not  where  the  product  is  used.  Wool 
and  mutton  can  be  shipped  long  distances.  Nor 
is  the  feed  of  a  portion  of  the  year  the  domi- 
nating factor;  the  feed  cost  for  the  entire  year 
is  the  important  matter.  Butter  is  readity 
shipped  and  the  centres  of  production  are 
lai^ely  in  the  regions  of  cheapest  production. 
But  £re^  small  fruit&  fresh  vegetables  and 
fresh  milk  are  shipped  with  difficult  and  at 
great  expense,  hence  are  usually  produced  near 
market  Hay  is  very  bulky  for  shi^ent  and  is 
therefore  usually  produced  nearer  to  market 
than  the  grains.  It  costs  less  to  ship  hoas  than 
to  ship  the  com  that  a  hog  would  eat.  For  this 
reason  hogs  are  most  abundant  in  the  portion  of 
the  com  belt  farthest  from  Chicago.   A  larger 

Proportion  of  the  com  near  Chicago  is  shipped 
or  manufacturing  purposes. 

Periods  Over  and  Under  Prodiictio>u~-  No 
problem  in  farm  management  is  more  cUfficult 
than  the  problem  of  forecastiiv  future  neediL 
llie  farmer  who  foresees  fnbire  short^^  and 
raises  products  to  meet  them,  is  a  public  bene^ 
factor  and  at  the  same  time  makes  a  good  profit 
for  himself.  The  majority  of  mankind  live 
in  the  present;  If  sheep  or  horses  or  apples  are 
hig^  the  majority  are  inclined  to  rush  to  these 
enterprises.  But  entering  at  the  period  of  high 
prices  does  not  mean  selling  on  die  high  markrt; 
tor  the  product  comes  years  later  when  one 
must  compete  with  all  the  others  who  rushed 
into  the  business  at  the  time  of  high  prices. 
The  profit  on  a  colt  is  not  dependent  on  the 
prices  of  horses  now,  but  on  the  prices  of  horses 
tour  to  six  years  from  now  unten  the  colt  is 
sold.  For  every  product  there  is  a  more  or  less 
definite  cycle  of  over-  and  under-production. 
When  a  shortage  of  hogs  occurs  it  takes  two 
years  to  bring  a  sunrius.  In  the  meantime  too 
many  are  likely  to  be  raised  so  as  to  cause  a 
surplus  when  they  go  on  the  market.  When  a 
shortage  of  horses  is  ^scovered  there  is  usually 
a  shortage  of  colts  as  well.  Hence,  it  takes 
five  to  eight  years  to  cause  a  surplus. 

Violent  changes  in  world  affairs,  such  as  the 
Great  War,  make  violent  fluctuations  in  de- 
mand for  different  products.  These  call  for 
sudden  modifications  of  agricultural  practice 
and  sometimes  call  for  complete  changes.  At 
sudi  times  the  changes  that  take  place  are  likely 
to  be  much  too  great  and  are  likely  to  result  in 
serious  underproduction  of  the  articles  that  at 
first  appear  to  be  relatively  abundant.  As  com- 
pared with  peace,  the  war  demands  call  for 
greatly  increased  amounts  of  clothing  and  for 
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relatively  large  amounts  of  grain.  Cotton,  wool 
and  grain  rise  in  price  more  than  food  .animals. 
The  production  ot  animals  is  at  first  relatively 
unprofitable.  Later  on,  owing  to  the  great  de- 
crease in  animal  production,^  the  animals  become 
highly  profitable.  Usually  it  pays  a  farmer  to 
maintain  his  general  type  of  farming,  but  make 
minor  shifts  to  meet  market  demands. 

The  Relation  of  Capital  to  T^  of  Farm- 
ing.—  Most  fanners  begui  busmess  with  a 
snmll  capital  and  gradually  increase  as  they  save 
money.  With  small  capital  one  must  economize 
on  toe  less  essential  things.  Usually  land, 
horses  and  machinery  are  the  essentials,  so  that 
the  man  with  small  capital  is  likely  to  have 
fewer  producing  livestock  and  sell  more  crops 
than  he  will  when  his  capital  increases.  As 
capital  increases,  not  only  does  he  increase  the 
number  of  livestock  but  he  improves  their 
quality. 

Type  of  Farming  and  Labor. —  In  nearly 
every  region  there  are  one  or  two  crops  or 
classes  of  animals  that  are  much  more  prontable 
than  others.  Usually  it  pays  a  farmer  to  use 
his  available  labor  and  equipment  to  produce 
the  maximum  amount  of  these  products.  But 
other  crops  can  be  grown  at  periods  when  the 
most  profitable  crop  does  not  demuid  attention. 
It  tiierefore  pays  to  fill  in  the  time  with  these 
less  profitable  enterprises.  In  the  South,  the 
Custom  is  to  grow  all  the  cotton  that  can  be 
handled,  but  it  pays  to  fill  out  with  less  profit- 
able crops  so  that  one  has  a  diversified  farm. 
In  the  corn  belt  the  maximum  area  of  com  is 
grown,  but  it  pays  to  fill  out  the  season  with 
oats,  hay  and  other  less  profitable  enterprises 
so  as  to  provide  a  full  ^r's  work. 

Intensity  of  Stockmg.— In  order  to  com- 
pare farms  as  to  Ae  Imstock  enterprises,  it  is 
necessary  to  redtice  all  animals  to  a  comparable 
unit.  One  horse  or  cow  is  called  an  animal 
unit.  Seven  shet^  five  hogs,  or  100  hens  arc 
each  called  an  animal  unit.  In  each  case  twice 
as  many  young  stock  are  required.  In  some  of 
the  most  intensive  dairy  regions  there  are. less 
than  two  acres  of  harvested  crops  per  animal 
unit  In  some  parts  of  the  wheat  regions  of 
the  Northwest  there  are  as  high  as  13  acres  of 
cn^a  per  animal  tmit  In  the  cotton  belt  six 
acres  is  very  common.  In  most  parts  of 
United  States  the  number  is  from  two  to  seven 
acres  of  crops  per  animal  unit.  Regions  that 
have  three  acres  or  less  of  crops  per  animal 
unit  may  be  said  to  be  heavily  stocked,  regions 
with  four  or  more  acres  of  crops  are  li^itly 
stocked. 

An  animal  unit  produces  about  one  ton  of 
manure. per  m<Hith.  If  the- animals  are  in  the 
bam  half  of  the  time,  six  tons  of  manure  will 
be  available  per  animal  unit  In  many  parts 
of  the  North  as  high  as  eight  tons  are  com- 
monly recovered  for  use  on  crop  land.  In  the 
South  the  animals  are  in  the  barn  so  little  that 
only  a  small  amount  of  manure  is  recovered. 
If  six  tons  are  recovered  per  animal  unit,  and 
if  there  are  three  acres  of  crops  per  animal 
unit,  then  there  will  be  two  tons  of  manure  for 
each  acre  of  crops  each  year.  An  amilication 
of  10  tons  per  acre  could  therefore  be  made 
every  five  years.  Similarly,  if  there  are  six 
acres  per  animal  unit  only  10  tons  per  acre 
could  be  applied  every  10  years.  Under  this 
condition  many  parts  of  the  farm  are  likely  not 
to  be  manured  at  alt 


When  manure  is  spread  by  hand-  it  is  usually 
ap[>lied  at  the  rate  of  15  to  30  tons  per  acre. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  only  on  the  most 
heavily  stocked  farms  will  the  entire  farm  re- 
ceive manure.  But  with  a  manure  spreader, 
and  by  making  applications  of  5  to  10  tons,  the 
entire  farm  can  be  r^larly  manured  in  most 
regions  of  die  Nortli  and  east  of  tiie  arid 
region. 

Timeliness  In  Work.— Probably  no  other 
indnstry  calls  for  such  fr^uent  changes  in 
plans.  The  problem  of  timeliness  is,  therefore, 
much  more  difiicult  than  in  most  industries. 
A  fanner  may  plan  to  harvest  crops,  but  a  rain 
comes  up  and  he  changes  to  inside  work.  The 
storm  seems  to  be  over  and  he  starts  out  to  fix 
a  road,  but  the  rain  comes  on  again  and  prom- 
ises to  be  a  rainy  day.  He  then  gives  up  and 
goes  to  town  to  get  madiineiy  repaired  and  do 
trading. 

Some  farm  operations,  such  as  thriving  fence 
posts,  require  that  the  soil  be  very  wet  to  work 
to  the  best  adi-antage.  Other  operations,  like 
plowing,  require  that  it  be  moist  but  not  wet 
Plowing  can  be  done  when  it  is  too  wet  to 
cultivate,  harrow,  or  plant.  Other  operations, 
such  as  harvesting,  require  dry  weather.  In 
most  regions  the  greatest  problem  is  to  get 
the  diy  weather  work  done.  The  difiierent  fields 
also  differ  in  their  characteristics.  One  must 
plow  and  plant  the  fields  when  he  has  a  chance. 
The  best  drained  land  can  be  used  for  the 
times  when  the  wet  land  cannot  be  worked. 
The  decision  as  to  when  to  be  doing  a  particu- 
lar piece  of  work  is  of  great  importance.  The 
morning  may  start  out  wet  and  one  may  start 
doing  one  of  the  wet  weather  jobs  but  it  may 
clear  suddenly  and  demand  a  dumge  before 
noon. 

Not  only  is  the  problem  of  quick  decisions 
and  frequent  changes  of  plans  important,  but  it 
is  often  necessary  to  do  two  days'  work  in  one. 
If  land  is  fitted  for  seeding  and  a  rain  comes 
it  must  be  fitted  again.  If  by  working  as  long 
as  one  can  see  the  field  can  be  planted,  it  will 
save  perhaps  twice  the  time  later  and  will 
avoid  the  danger  of  not  getting  the  crop  in  on 
time.  The  rushes  of  work  can  be  taken  care 
of  by  a  family  in  a  way  that  is  impossible  on 
a  very  large  farm.  The  farmer,  being  interested, 
does  not  complain  about  working  a  long  day. 
He  can  do  less  work  or  easier  work  on  a  less 
important  day  and  so  rest  up.  His  vfife  and 
children  also  help,  particularly  on  the  days  of 
great  pressure,  so  that  there  is  a  reserve  supply 
of  enei^  to  meet  the  critical  periods.  When 
there  are  only  one  or  two  hired  men  working 
with  the  farmer  he  can  often  arouse  in  his  men 
the  same  spirit  for  extra  work  at  the  essential 
time. 

Siae  of  Farm.— The  con^ant  vigilance  that 
is  required  makes  it  impossible  to  supervise 
agricultural  operations  by  the  factory  method. 
The  one  who  makes  the  decision  must  be  "on 
the  job"  all  the  time.- 

On  the  other  hand,  one  man  is  at  a  very 
great  disadvantage  on  a  farm.  Many  operations 
require  two  men.  On  a  one-man  farm,  if  the 
farmer  goes  to^  town,  or  does  chores  or  other 
hand  labor,  the  horses  are  all  idle.  Some  farm 
operations  require  four  horses,  others  call  for 
only  two  horses.  Or  if  he  keeps  only  two  men 
he  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  work  that,  can 
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be  done  with  four.  Wifh  two  men  it  is.  pos- 
sible to  so  arrange  the  work  as  to  make  much 
more  efficient  use  of  horses.  The  most  efficient 
farms  usually  provide  work  for  two  or  three 
persons, — a  farm  that  can  be  run  by  a  farmer 
and  his  sons,  or  by  a  farmer  and  one  or  two 
lured  men.  Farms  of  this  rize  produce  food  at 
the  lowest  cost  The  strictly  one-man  farm  or 
die  very  large  farm  find'  dimculty  in  competing 
with  the  two-man  farms.  Another  reascm  for 
the  failure  of  large  scale  farming  is  that  the 
distances  from  the  barn  to  the  fields  are  too 
great  with  large  farms.  Hlose  who  attempt  to 
operate  large  tracts  of  land  are  nearly  alww 
forced  to  some  sort  of  a  tenant  system.  By 
filiving  the  operator  a  share  of  the  product  he 
becomes  personally  interested  in  the  success  of 
lus  operations  and  his  family  labor  that  might 
not  be  hired  is  all  avatliU)le  for  helping  in  the 
work. 

Ghobce  p.  Wauex, 
Professor  of  Farm  iSaiMgsmenk  Comtll  Uni'. 
varsity. 

FARM  MORTaAGE  BANKERS  ASSO- 
CIATION. See  Banks  ant  Banking  ;  Bank- 
ers ASSOaATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

FARM  POWER.  Aside  from  the  labor  of 
man  and  the  domestic  animals  on  the  ipxm,  the 
sources  of  power  available  to  the  farmer  are 
the  natural  forces  of  wind  and  falling  water, 
and  the  mechanical  power  generated  by  engines 
Ihrongfa  the  combostion  of  some  kind  of  fud. 
Tha  power  affcwded  by  the  windmill,  althouffh 
the  cheapest  to  install  and  maintain,  is  uncertam 
and  comparatively  feeble,  and  it  has  been  em- 
ployed only  to  a  limited  extent.  It  has  the 
sefious  disadvantage  of  not  being  porta  We 
power,  and  has  to  be  used  where  it  is.  located. 
In  some  few  cases  the  power  of  windmills  has ' 
been  converted  into  dectrici^  and  thus  dis- 
tributed ^xmt  the  farm.  The  various  types  of 
farm  water>wheels  develop  a  larger  aim  more 
depcndaUe  power  than  windmills,  but  labor 
under  the  same  disadvantage  in  point  of  porta- 
bility. The  cheap,  portable,  reliable  farm  power 
of  the  present  day  is  the  ^soHne  or  kerosene 
motor.  The  steam  engine  is  also  available  but 
is  of  much  heavier  and  more  complex  coostnic- 
tion,  more  expensive  to  buy  and  requiriiig  more 
skill  to  maintaio.  As  to  cost  of  operation,  the 
steam  engine  is  undoubtedly  the  cheapest  where 
there  is  wood  on  the  farm.  The  cost  of  run- 
nii^  it  is  about  one-sixth  that  of  doing  the 
same  work  with  horses.  Gasoline  and  oil  motors 
are  but  little  more  expensive  than  steam  ma- 
chinery, and  consequently  are  much  more  in 
favor. 

Gasoline  engines  for  farm  use  are  made  in 
two  distinct  types :  statiotiary  and  tractor.  The 
former  can  be  used  for  many  kinds  of  work 
which  can  cofiyenietitly  be  broi^ht  to  the  en- 
gines—  such  as  churning,  pumpmg  of  water, 
corn  shelliog,  feed  cutting,  threshing,  etc.;  the 
tractor  enguie  is  for  work  which  cannot  be 
brought  to  the  power  —  where  the  engine  must 
^  to  the  work — such  as  plowing  ana  harrow- 
ing, seeding,  mowing  and  reaping  and  harvest^ 
ing.  The  stationary  types  are  adapted  to  several 
different  kinds  oi  fuel,  burning  indifferently 
kerosene  distillate  or  alcohol,  as  well  as  ^so- 
Une.  The  tractor  engines  are  comparatively 
heavy,  ran^ng  from  6^000  pounds  upward.  A 
tractor  of  that  wei^t  will  do  the  same  amotmt 


of  hauling  as  12  horses,  and  do  it  continuously, 
without  requiring  time  for  rest.  Heavier 
machines  of  10,0CK)  pounds  will  exert  tractive 
power  equal  to  25  to  30  horses.  These  tractors 
are  geared  down  to  slow  speeds  of  one  and 
three-quarter  to  two  miles  per  hour  for  use  in 
plowing,  which  cannot  be  done  faster.  They 
bum  gasoline  as  a  rule.  For  farms  within  reach 
of  an  electric  power  plant  dtere  i^  the'  portable 
electric  motor  which  is  serviceable  in  a  multi-i 
tude  of  fann  operations,  even  to  doing  the 
milking.  (See  Fash  Machineby;  Hy^aulic 
Ra  M :  Wateb-wheel  :  Wmou  ill)  .  Consult 
Eighmger,  S.  R,  and:  Hutton,  M.  S.,  <Steam 
Traction  Engineering*  (New  York  1916)  { 
Hirshficld,  C.  F.,  and  Ulbricht,  T.  C.  'Farm 
Gas  Engines*  (New  York  1913) ;  Page,  V.  W., 
*The  Modem  Gas  Tractor*  (New  York  1913)  ; 
Potter,  A.  A.,  *Farm  Motors'  (New  York 
1917) ;  Shane.  A.,  'Electric  Power  on  the  Farm' 
(New  York  1915)  ;  Stephenson,  /.  H.,  'Traction 
Farming  and  Traction  Engineenng*  and  'Farm 
Engines  and  How  to  Run  Them*  (Chicago 
1913). 

FARM  TENANCY.  See  Faiu  and  Fabm 
Pkmlebcs. 

FARM  TYPES  AND  TENDENCIES. 
See  Farm  and  Fash  Pboblkics  ;  Fakm  Mahaob- 

UBNT. 

FARMAN,  Elbert  BU,  American  jurist;  II 
New  Haven,  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  23  April 
1831;  d.  1911.  He  was  graduated  at  Amherst 
College  in  185S,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  iii 
1858  and  to  the  United  States  courts  in  1862. 
He  studied  international  law  io  Berlin  and 
Heidelberg,  Germany,  in  1864-67;  was  district 
attorney  of  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1868- 
75 ;  United  States  diplomatic  agent  and  consul- 
general  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  in  1876-81 ;  was  a 
member  of  the  International  Commission  to 
revise  the  judicial  codes  of  Egypt,  in  1880-81 1 
judge  of  the  mixed  tribunal  of  Kgypt  in  1881>- 
84;  and  United  States  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  which  examined  the  claims 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  for  losses  aris- 
ing from  the  bombardment  in  1882.  1883  and 
1884.  He  secured  tihe  obelisk  *Geopatra'S 
Needle*  as  a  gift  of  the  khedive  to  New  York^ 
in  1879;  made  large  collections  of  ancieilt 
coins  and  Egyptian  antiquities  which  he  gave 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York.  His  publications  include  'Along  the  Nile 
with  General  Grant'  (1904);  and  '£^ypt  and 
Its  Betrayal>  (1908). 

FARMAN,  Ella.  See  Pratt,  Ella  Farman. 

FARMAN,  fif'moA.  Henri,  French  aero- 
plane builder :  b.  May.  1875.  He  began  life  as 
a  p^ter  at  the  Scole  des  Beaun- Arts,,  and  then 
became  a  ^rdlst.  and  was  champkm  -sereral 
times.  He  then  ran  for  Panhard  cars  and  wot) 
the  Paris-Vienna  and  several  locai  races.  He 
next  opened  a  business  in  motor  cars  and  is 
owner  of  the  largest  garage  in  Parls^  called 
Palais  de  I'Automobile.  Having  enough  of 
selling  cars  he  turned  his  attention  to  nyinfc 
which  had  long  been  in  his  mind.  His  first 
trials  were  made  at  Issy  les  Moulineaux  in  No- 
vember 1907,  and  Januaiy  1908.  He  won  the 
Prix  Deutsch  Archdeacon  of  50,000  francs  for 
the  first  "kilometre  boucl6* ;  then  traveled  in 
Eurooe  with  his  machine;  flew  to  a  height  of 
20  metres;  won  all  the  prizes  at  tfiat  time,  in- 
cluding the  (Srand  Prix  de  Rheims  at  the  first 
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official  meeting.  He  continued  his  study  of  new 
models  and  made  the  first  cross-country  flight 
with  his  machine  from  Buoy  to  Rheims,  alone 
and  with  passenger.  He  was  the  first  man  to 
fly  in  New  York.  He  opened  important  works 
at  Billancourt  for  the  supply  of  machines  to 
the  French  army  and  also  opier  countries,  in- 
cluding England. 

FAK&EBR,  Henry  Tudor,  American  poet: 
b.  Ej^land  17S2;  d.  Charleston,  S.  C,  January 
1828.  While  very  young  he  emigrated  to 
Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
till  his  death.   He  published  a  small  volume  of 

B>ems    entitled    imagination,    the  Maniac's 
ream,  and  Other  Poeins>  (.1919);  also  an 
*Essay  on  Taste.* 

FARMER,  Hugh,  an  English  clergyman 
and  theologian :  b,  near  Shrewsbury,  20  Jan. 
1714;  d.  Walthamslow,  Essex,  5  Feb.  1787.  He 
studied  in-  the  academy  conducted  by  Philip 
Doddrid^  1731-36.  In  1737  he  began  to  serve 
as  chaplam  for  Mr.  Coward  and  also  was  pastor 
of  the  dissenting  congregation  at  Waltbamstow 
and  continued  in  charge  until  1780.  In  1761  he 
removed  to  London  where  he  was  afternoon 
preacher  at  Salter  Hall  (1761-72)  and  one  of 
the  preachers  of  the  Merchants'  lecture,  1762- 
80.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Dr.  Williams  Founda- 
tion and  of  the  Coward  Trust.  His  works  are 
*An  Inquiry  with  the  Nature  and  Design  of 
Christ's  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness'  (1761 ; 
5th  ed..  1822)  ;  <A  Dissertation  on  Miracles' 
(1771);  *An  Examination  of  Mr.  Le  Moine's 
Treatise  on  Miracles'  (1772);  *An  Essay  on 
the  Demoniacs  of  the  New  Testament*  (1775): 
*The  General  Prevalence  of  the  Worship  of 
Human  Species  in  the  Ancient  and  Heathen  Na- 
tions Asserted  and  Proved'  (1783).  His  life 
was  written  by  Michael  DodsoO  (1805). 

FARMER,  John,  American  genealogist:  b. 
Chelmsford,  Mass.,  12  June  1789;  d.  Concord, 
N.  H.,  13  Aug.  1838.  He  published  in  1829  a 
much  valued  'Gcncalogicu  Register  of  the 
First  Settlers  of  New  Ene^and* 

FARMER,  John  Bretland,  Enelish  botan- 
ist: b.  Atherstone,  5  April  1865.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  From  1887 
to  1892  he  was  demonstrator  of  botany  at  the 
University  of  Oxford  and  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College  from  1889  to  1897.  From  1892  to  1895 
he  was  assistant  professor  of  biology.  In  the 
latter  year  he  became  professor  of  botany  at 
the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology, 
London.  He  has  published  ^A  Practical  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Botany' ;  'Plant  Life,' 
also  a  number  of  memoirs,  chiefly  botanical  and 
cytological.  He  edited  the  Annals  of  Botany 
and  <Tlie  Book  of  Nature  Study*  (6  vols.). 
With  A.  D.  Darbishire  he  translated  and  edited 
Dc  Vries,  'Die  Mutationstheorie.* 

FARMER,  Hoses  Gerrlsh,  American  elec- 
trician :  b.  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  9  Feb.  1820 ;  d.  (Chi- 
cago, III.,  25  May  1893.  He  was  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1844.  He  invented  sev- 
eral electro-motors,  one  of  which  he  used  in 
his  workshop  to  drive  a  lathe,  and  another 
on  a  miniature  railway.  On  this  railway  he 
transported  by  electricity  the  first  passengers 
ever  so  carried  in  the  United  States.  In  1847 
he  moved  to  Framingham,  Mass.,  and  invented 
^e  telegra^  fire  alarm.  His  was  the  first 
house  to  be  lighted  (1858-59)  by  electricity.  In 


1865  he  invented  a  thermo-electric  battery  and 
also  built  the  first  dynamo,  and  in  1880  patented 
an  automatic  electric  light  system.  Besides  Uiese 
inventions  he  brought  to  lig^it  and  perfected 
many  others  of  general  utility. 

FARMER,  Richard,  English  Shakespearian 
scholar:  b.  Leicester,  28  Aug.  1735;  d.  Cam- 
bridge Eueland.  8  Sept  1797.  In  1767  he  pub- 
lished his  ^Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakes- 
peare,' which  passed  through  several  subse- 
quent editions.  In  it  he  showed  that  Shadces- 
peare's  knowledge  of  classical  subjects  was 
entirely  obtained  throt^h  translations,  which 
be  often  followed  very  closely.  He  was  ap- 
pointed master  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1775,  and  was  a  prebendary  of  Canter- 
bury 1782-88;  when  he  was  appointed  to  a  resi- 
dentiary prebend  in  Saint  Pa^'s,  London. 

FARMERS,  Reticed.  See  Fash  and  Fau 
Problbhs. 

FARMERS'  ALLIANCE,  a  national  or- 
ganisation for  improving  agricultural  conditions, 
advancing  social  life,  securing  favorable  le^sla- 
tion,  etc;  at  first  non-political,  then  iwlitkal, 
then  non-political  again.  Originating  as  a  State 
body  in  Texas  about  1876,  it  coalesced  in  1887 
vvith  similar  State  bodies  into  a  national  one; 
and  in  1889  joined  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  a 
common  political  party  called  the  National 
Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union,  with  a 
platform  demanding  more  greenbacks,  utdinuted 
free  coinage  of  silver,  no  national  banks,  anti- 
speculation  laws  and  government  ownership  of 
all  transportation  lines.  The  southern  branch 
added  a  demand  for  government  loans  at  low 
rates,  and  sub-treasuries  to  buy  and  store  farm 
products.  In  the  West  in  1^  the  party  put 
up  its  own  candidates;  in  the  South  it  adopted 
and  dictated  the  Democratic;  it  carried  the 
'Kansas  and  Nebraska  legi^atures,  held  the 
balance  in  Illinois,  Minnesota  and  South 
Dakota,  and  elected  nine  national  repre- 
sentatives, and  one  senator  each  from 
South  Carolina  (nominally  Democrat),  Kansas 
and  South  Dakota.  In  1892  it  fused  with  others 
and  called  itself  the  People's  Party  (q.v.),  and 
nominated  for  President  James  B.  Weaver,  who 
received  IJMlfiZl  votes ;  but  the  southern 
branch  declined  to  change  its  political  afiUia- 
tions,  and  seceded,  the  Alliance  proper  going  out 
of  politics  again.  The  Farmers  Alliance,  uniting 
with  several  other  similar  organizations,  formed 
the  Farmers'  National  Congress  in  1914,  whidi 
claimed  to  represent  a  membership  of  over 
3,000,000  farmers.  The  confess  advocated 
Federal  aid  for  inland  commumcations ;  proper 
protection  for  co-operative  enterprises ;  the 
illiteracy  test  for  immigrants  and  the  plaang 
of  a  poll  tax  upon  them.  It  opposed  ship  sub- 
sidies and  interstate  liquor  traffic  in  dry  terri- 
tory. 

FARMER'S  ALLMINAX,  The.  a  parody 

of  the  Farmers'  Almanac  issued  annually  from 
1869  to  1880  by  Josh  Billings.  It  was  veiy 
popular,  the  sales  mounting  to  the  hundreds  of 

thousands. 

FARMERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVE- 
MENT, a  world-wide  phase  of  propaganda 
actively  carried  on  in  agricultural  districts  to 
secure  efficient  co-ordination  and  co-operation 
among  farmers,  so  that  the  besi  results  may  be 
obtained  in  the  harvesting  of  crops  and  food 
supplies.   In  the  United  States  die  movement 
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is  fostered  by  the  State  Departmeot  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  National  Association  of  State 
Commissioners  of  Agriculture, .  and  is  aggres- 
rvely  carried  on  throug^i  various  agencies.  See 
Agbicultubal  Associations  ;  Co-opbwtion  ; 
Fakuers'  Auiamcb;  FAauDtS'  Ihstitutbs; 
Fakhebs*  National  Comgkess;  Intgknational 
Institute  of  Agricultuse. 

FARMERS-GBNBRAL,  a  privileged  asso- 
ciation in  pre-Revolutionary  France,  who  leased 
the  public  revenue  of  the  country.  The  system 
originated  in  the  14th  century  when  the  tax  on 
salt  was  farmed  out  in  order  to  raise  money 
for  the  war  with  England.  Thereafter  other 
taxes  were  so  leased  or  farmed  and  in  1720  a 
board  of  administration  was  formed  with  one 
of  the  farmers-general  as  president.  The 
Minister  of  Finance  had  the  power  to  seieet  the 
fanners-general  but  the  system  led  to  the  most 
oomipt  practices,  court  favorites  being  ofwn 
given  a  tax  instead  of  a  pension.  Just  previous 
to  the  Revolution  the  body  of  farmers-general 
numbered  about  60.  Th^  turned  in  a  fixed 
amount  to  the  treasury  and  all  tax  returns 
above  this  fixed  amount  went  into  their  own 
podcets.  The  system  was  abolished  br  the  consti- 
tution of  1791  and  dtiring  the  Revonition  many 
of  die  ex-fanners-genenil  were  sentenced  to 
the  ^Uotine.  The  system  was  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  Revolution,  the  farmers- 
general  not  being  ngted  for  their  leniency  in 
exacting  the  imports  from  the  tax-paying  pub- 
lic Consult  De  Nervo,  ^Les  finances  fran- 
^ises  sous  I'ancienne  monarchies  (Paris  1863)  ; 
Lowell,  <Thc  Eve  of  the  French  Revolution^ 
(Boston  1892) ;  Gomel,  C,  ^Les  causes 
finanderes  de  la  revolution  francaise*  (2  vols., 
Paris  1893). 

FARBfERS'  INSTITUTES,  gatherings  of 
farmers  held  annually  in  the  various  States, 
sometimes  under  the  direct  management  of  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  sometimes  controlled 
1^  other  State  officers.  The  object  of  these 
institutes  is  in  great  part  the  brii^ng  toge^er 
of  the  workers  in  agricultural  science  and  die 
practical  farmers,  for  the  discussion  of  ques- 
tions of  mutual  interest.  The  latest  agricultural 
theories  are  presented  and  discussed  and  com- 
pared with  the  result  of  practical  tests  and  long 
experience.  They  grew  out  of  the  public  meet- 
ings held  years  ago  under  the  auspices  of  the 
local  State  agricultural  fairs  throu^out  the 
United  States;  and  they  stand  for  improve- 
ment in  business  and  home  life.  Just  as  the 
agricultural  fairs  were  carried  on  m  different 
ways  in  different  localities  so  the  institute  is 
free  in  its  general  manner  of  procedure ;  but  it 
is  marked  by  characteristics  common  to  all 
assemblies  and  localities.  In  some  places  the 
institutes  meet  for  a  half  or  a  whole  oay  once  a 
month;  in  others  they  are  held  once  or  twice 
a  year  and  last  several  days.  Their  activities 
are  more  pronounced  m  we  winter  when  the 
fanners  have  more  leisure  rime.  The  develop- 
ment of  fanners*  institutes  has  been  diiefly 
due  to  the  impetus  given  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  country  by  the  Morrill  Land 
Grant  Act  of  1862.  Ttiese  gatherings  are  held 
regularly  in  all  the  States  and  m  all  the 
provinces  of  Canada.  In  1899  over  2,000  insti- 
tutes were  held  in  this  country,  and  the  special 
appnnriations  for  this  purpose  aggregated 
over  $140,000,  not  including  $%,000  funds  esti- 
mated as  expended  from  other  sources,  lo, 


1913  the  funds  of  the  various  States  had  risen 
to  $510,7a4. 

In  all  the  provinces  of  Canada,  as  in  all  the 
States  of  the  Unioo,  the  institutes  are  regularly 
.  organized  with  officers  possessed  of  both  prac- 
tical and  technical  knowledge  to  direct  them. 
Very  frequently  they  meet  under  the  auspices 
of  me  State  Agricultural  College  in  this  coun- 
try and  under  that  of  the  j>rovince  in  Canada. 
In  the  beginning  of  their  history  they  noade  the 
mistake  of  going  into  politics,  and  they  suf- 
fered for  it;  but  since  they  have  decided  to 
tend  strictly  to  the  business  for  which  they 
were  orgamzed,  they  have  made  great  advance- 
ment. 

The  institute  forms-  a  clearing-house  .  for 
the  exchange  of  ideas,  of  experiences  and  of 
acquired  knowledge ;  and  not  the  least  valuable 
members  are  the  gradnates  of  agricultural  col- 
leges, the  practical  teachers  of  the  same,  and  the 
modem  progressive,  scientific  farmer!  .  The 
agricultural  experimental  stations  contribute 
valuable  help,  also,  to  the  meetings  in  the  as- 
sistance whicn  they  lend  to  the  organizers  and 
promoters  thereof.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
features  of  the  institute  is  the  popular  lecture, 
which  is  generally  held  in  the  evening,  after  the 
more  technical  work  of  the  days  session. 
Movable  schools .  also  furnish  the  fanners, 
their  sons,  daughters  and  wives  with  valuable 
instruction  in  subjects  relating  to  the  conduct- 
ing of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  farm.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States 
has  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country  by  collecting  publications 
and  placing  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  farmer. 
It  has  also  oi^nizcd  lecture  courses  in  agri- 
cultural subjects,  which  it  furnishes  to  institutes 
and  lecturers,  free  of  charge.  These  lectures 
are  generally  well  illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 

In  1913  there  were  7,936  regular  institutes 
held  in  the  United  States;  and  these  occupied 
in  all  10,578  days.  In  addition  to  these  there 
were  800  independent  institutes.  The  total  at- 
tendance at  these  institutes  was  over  4,000,000. 
But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  work  done  by 
them  for  they  maintained  187  movable  schools, 
which  pretty  well  covered  the  country  in  con- 
junction with  2S  educational  trains.  From 
1903  to  1913  Uie  attendance  at  the  sessions  o{ 
the  institutes  increased  over  300  per  cent  while 
the  increase  of  the  appropriations  was  175  per 
cent  during  the  same  period. 

Bibliography. —  Hamilton,  <LegisIation  Re- 
lating to  Farmers'  Institutes'  (Bulletin  241)  ; 
'Farmers'  Institutes  and  Agricultural  Work  in 
the  United  States>  (Bulletm  83) ;  'History  of 
Farmers'  Institutes  in  the  United  States*  (Bul- 
letin 174) ;  all  of  which  may  he  had  from  the 
office  of  the  Experimental  Stations,  •  United 
States  Department  of  AgricuIturcL 

FARMER'S  LETTERS,  a  series  of  po- 
litical tracts,  in  which  was  denounced  the 
British  policy  of  taxing  the  North  American 
colonies  without  representation  or  consent. 
The  letters,  12  in  number,  were  published  in 
1767  and  were  ostensibly  written  by  a  farmer. 
Later  they  were  traced  to  a  citizen  o£  Pennsyl- 
vania, John  Dickinson.  The  letters  had  a 
tremendous  influence  in  educating  and  fonntiv 
public  opinion  on  the  burning  issues  of  the  day. 

FARMERS'  NATIONAL  CONGRESS, 
an  organization  having  for  its  object  dw  ad- 
vancement of  the  agncultural  interests  tb<i 
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Union,  and  composed  of  the  same  numbef  of 
delegates  from  each  State  (or  Territory)  as  the 
latter  is  entitled  to  in  its  rqtresentation  in  the 
United  States  Congress.  The  dele^tes  are  np- 
pointed  the  governors  of  their  respective 
States  or  by  some  other  State  official.  All 
heads  of  State  bureaus  of  agriculture  are  con- 
sidered members,  and  one  representative  from 
each  agricultural  college.  In  1916  it  represented 
over  3,000,000  farmers.  It  urged  Federal  aid 
for  inland  communications,  a  head  tax  and 
illiteracy  test  for  immigration,  protection  for 
Co-operative  enterprises,  and  opposed  ship  sub- 
sidies, free  distribution  of  seed  and  interstate 
liquor  traffic  into  dry  territory.  Consult  Wood- 
bum,  apolitical  Parties>  (2d  ed.,  New  York 
1914). 

FARMHOUSB.  The.  See  La  Barraca. 

FARMING.  See  Agriculture;  Agricul- 
TUKAL  Chemistry  ;  American  Farm  Imple- 
ments; Dairy  Industoy;  Cattle;  Farm  Man- 
agement; Farm  Power;  Farms  and  Farm 
Problems;  Farmers'  Institutes,  etc. 

FARMINOTON,  Conn.,  borough  of  Hart- 
ford County,  eight  miles  west  of  Hartford,  on 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road It  is  the  seat  of  Sarah  Porter's  Soni- 
nary  for  Young  Ladies.  Fisnning  and  fruit- 
growing are  the  principal  interests  of  the 
borough.  Pop.  3,478. 

■  FARMINGTON,  Me.,  town,  county-seat 
of  Franklin  County,  on  the  Sandy  River  and 
the  Maine  Central  and  Sandy  River  railroads, 
30  miles  northwest  of  Augusta,  on  a  direct 
route  from  the  south  to  Rangeley  lakes.  It  is 
a  business  and  educational  centre,  and  has 
several  banks,  hotels,  a  courthouse,  a  weekly 
paper  and  some  manufactories.  The  town  in- 
cludes several  villages,  of  which  Farmington 
Village  (incorporated)  is  chief.  Farmington 
Academy  (ISO?)  was  succeeded  in  1863  by  a 
State  normal  scnool,  which  has  graduated  over 
1300  teachers.  The  Abbott  Family  School  for 
Boys  (1844;  opened  in  1903  with  new  build- 
ings. Cutler  Memorial  Library  (1903)  is  a 
model  granite  building.  Here  for  years  lived 
the  author  Jacob  Abbott  <q.v.)  ;  John  S.  C  Ab- 
bott (q.v.),  was  once  a  pastor  here;  and  Lillian 
Norton  (Mme.  Zoltan  Dome),  the  prima  donna, 
known  as  Madame  Nordica  was  bom  here. 
Among  the  industrial  establishments  are 
machine  shops,  lumber  and  grist  mills,  wood- 
turning  shops,  carriage  works  and  canning  fac- 
tories. The  waterworks  are  municipally  owned. 
Pop.  3,310. 

FA^HINGTON^  Mo.,  city  and  county- 
seat  of  Saint  Francois  County,  58  miles  south- 
west of  Saint  Louis,  on  the  Saint  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  and  Southern  and  the  Cape  Girardeau 
Northern  railroads.  It  is  the  seat  of  Carleton 
College  (Methodist  Episcopal)  and  Elmwood 
Seminary  for  Girls.  A  State  insane  asylum  is 
situated  here.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  productive 
lead-mining  region  and  has  carriage  and  waf?on 
works,  lumber  mills,  machine  shops,  flouring 
mills,  etc.  It  has  three  banks  with  $1,500000 
in  resources  and  the  assessed  valuation  is  $1,400,- 
000.  The  waterworks  and  etectric-Hght  plant 
are  owned  by  the  city.  Pop.  3,000. 

FARMS,  Abandoned.  Sec  Park  akd  Fabu 

PSOBLEUS. 


FARMS,  Co-operative.    See  Fakh  amu 

Farm  Problems. 

FARMVILLE,  Va.,  town,  county-seat  of 
Prince  Edward  County,  about  40  miles  south- 
east of  Lynchburg,  on  the  Appomattox  River 
and  the  ^forfoIk  and  Western  Railroad  Here 
is  the  State  Female  Normal  School  In  the 
vicinity  is  the  Hampden  Sidney  College  for 
Yotmg  Men.  Farmville  is  in  a  fertile  agri- 
cultund  region,  is  an  important  tobacco-nianu- 
facturing  centre  and  has  medicinal  springs. 
There  are  plow-handle  and  overall  factones 
and  a  creamery.  The  waterworks  and  electric- 
light  plant  are  owned  by  the  town.  Pop. 
2,971. 

FARMVILLE  AND  HIGH  BRIDGE, 
Engftgementa  at  (and  the  suRRENDea  or  the 
Army  or  Northern  Virginia  at  AfPOMATTox 
(Tourt-House).  Farmville,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Appomattox,  70  miles  southwest  of 
Richmond,  is  noted  as  the  jAace  where  General 
Grant  opened  his  correspondence  with  General 
Lee  which  led  to  the  surrender  at  Appomattox. 
After  the  battle  of  Five  Forks  (1  April  1865) 
and  the  successful  assault  on  the  Petersburg 
lines  (2  April),  Lee  retreated  and  Grant  pur- 
sued. Sheridan,  with  his  cavalry  and  the  Fifth 
corps,  3  April,  pushed  for  the  Danville  Railroad, 
keeping  south  of  the  Appomattox,  followed  by 
die  Seccmd  and  Sixth  oorps  in  the  directifm  of 
Amelia  Court-house,  while  General  Ord  with 
the  Twoity-fourth  coips  and  a  division  of  the 
Twenty-fifth,  moved  alo^  the  Southside  Rail- 
road for  Burkesville.  On  4  April  Sheridan 
struck  the  Danville  road  near  Jetersville  and 
learned  that  Lee  was  at  Amelia  Court-house, 
eight  miles  northeast.  He  immediately  en- 
trenched the  FifHi  corps  and  awaited  the  arrival 
of  C^eral  Meade  with  the  Second  and  Sixth 
corps.  Meade  found  the  roads  so  obstructed 
with  Sheridan's  cavalry  that  he  did  not  get  up 
until  the  afternoon  of  5  April.  Ord  reached 
Burkesville  on  the  evening  of  the  Sth.  He  had 
been  directed  by  Grant  to  cut  the  bridges  in 
Lee's  front,  to  intercept  his  movements  toward 
Danville  and  Lynchburg,  and  await  orders  at 
Burkesville.  '  -To  cut  the  High  Bridge,  four 
miles  east  of  Farmville,  Ord,  before  daybreak 


of  the  6th,  sent  two  small  infantiy  regiments 
(54th  Pennsylvania  and  123d  Ohio),  and  80 
officers  and  men  of  the  4th  Massachusetts 
cavalry,  all  under  command  of  Col.  Francis 
Washburn,  with  orders  to  push  rapidly  for  the 
bridge  and  burn  it.  After  Washburn  Bad  gone, 
Ord  sent  Gen.  Theodore  Read,  his  chief-of -staff, 
with  a  small  party  to  overtake  him  and  re- 
connoitre well  before  movinsc  up  to  the  bridB;e. 
Soon  after  Read  had  gone,  Ord  received  a  dis- 
patch from  Sheridan  that  Lee  was  moving  west 
of  Tetersville  and  making  apparently  for  Burices- 
ville,  upon  which  he  put  his  command  in  position 
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to  meet  him  and  sent  an  officer  to  caution  Read 
that  Lee's  army  was  in  his  rear  and  that  he  must 
return  by  pressing  on,  crossing  the  Appomattox, 
and  goii^  aroimd  W  Prince  Edward  Court- 
house. This  last  officer  was  driven  back  by 
Lee's  cavalry.  Read  overtook  Washburn,  took 
the  cavalry  into  Fannville,  examined  the 
country,  returned  to  the  infantry  and  pushing 
an,  was  withm  two  miles  of  High  Bridge,  when 
about  noon,  he  ran  into  Lee's  advance/Rosser's 
and  Munford's  divisions  of  cavalry.  Read  and 
Washburn  drew  up  the  little  band  of  cava]iy  and 
500  infsntiy  and  Degan  one  of  the  most  j^Iant 
fights  of  the  Gvil  War.  Again  and  arain  ihey 
led  the  cavalry  in  mccesnve  charges.  Read  and 
Washburn  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  at  last 
not  an  officer  of  the  cavalry  remained  alive  or 
nnwounded,  to  lead  the  men.  and  the  entire 
command,  cavalry  and  infantry,  was  enveloped 
and  surrendered. 

At  6  A.U.  6  April,  the  Seamd,  Rfth  and 
Sixth  corps  moved  from  Jetenville  up  the  lifie 
of  the  Danville  road  toward  Ameita  Court' 
house,  where  it  was  hoped  to  intercept  Lee,  but 
during  the  nig^t  Lee  had  moved  west,  and  when 
this  was  discovered,  after  a  march  of  four  miles, 
the  advance  on  AmeUa  Court-house  was  sus- 
pended and  the  three  corps  marched  westward 
parallel  to  Lee's  line  of  retreat  and  endevroring 
to  head  him  off  or  bring  him  to  a  stand.  The 
Second  corps  came  up  to  Gordon's  corps  at 
Flat  Creek  and  was  for  a  time  chedced  but, 
fording  the  creek,  drove  Gordon  off  and  fi^- 
lowed  him  to  Sailor's  Cro^  where  he  made 
a  stand,  but  was  again  driven  with  a  loss  of 
13  colors,  three  Suns,  several  hundred  prisoners 
and  more  than  200  wagons.  Duringthe  d^  the 
Second  corps  had  taken  about  1,700  prisoners, 
four  guns  and  more  than  300  wagons  ana 
ambtdances.  Its  loss  was  about  400  men.  While 
the  Second  coips  was  thus  engaged  the  Sixdi 
corps  on  its  left,  with  the  cavalry  divisions  of 
Crook  and  Merritt,  had  overtaken  and  at- 
tacked the  commands  of  Ewell  and  Anderson  on 
Sailor's  Creek,  routed  them  with  a  severe  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded,  and  took  many  thousand 
prisoners,  among  them  six  general  officers,  in- 
cluding General  Ewell.  The  Confederates  con- 
tinued their  retreat  Long^reet  with  the  din- 
sions  of  Field,  Heth  ana  Wilcox  marched  to 
Fannville,  crossed  to  the  north  hank  of  the  Ap- 
pomattox and,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  began 
to  move  out  on  the  road  passing  through.  Appo- 
mattox Court-house  to  Lynchburg.  Fltz  Hugh 
Lee  with  all  his  cavalry  followed  Longstreet. 
General  Gordon  with  the  other  half  of  Lee's 
army,  crossed  at  High  Bridge.  On  the  mommg 
of  uie  7th  the  Union  army  continued  the  pur- 
suit, the  cavalry,  with  the  exception  of  one  4fi- 
nsion,  and  the  Fifth  corps  moving;  by  Prince 
Edward  Court-house;  Ord,  with  hts  commaad, 
the  Sixth  corps  and  Crook's  cavalry  division  on 
Fannville ;  the  Second  corps  by  the  Hi^^  Bridge 
road.  With  great  difficulty  Crook's  cavaliy 
irwded  the  river  above  Farmville,  and  Greggs 
brigade  in  rooviiw  out  was  fiercely  assailed  hy 
Fitzhugh  Lee  ana  driven  back  across  the  river, 
Gregg  and  many  of  his  men  being  captured 
M.eanwhne,  Ord  and  the  Sixth  Corps  had  come 
up  to  find  the  bridges  destroyed,  the  water  too 
deep  for  fording  and  Lee's  army  in  plain  view 
on  the  opposite  bank,  drawn  up  for  battle.  The 
Second  corps,  pursuing  Gordon,  came  to  High 
Bridge  just  as  Gordon's  corps  and  Mahcne's 


division  had  crossed  and  set  fire  to  it  and  the 
wa^n  road  bridge  below  it  Barlow,  -whose 
division  was  in  advance,  threw  forward  his  head 
of  column^  which  seized  the  wagon  road  brittee, 
extinguished  the  fire  and  moved  across^  Ma- 
hone's  division  after  some  sharp  skirmishingi 
retiring  in  a  northwest  direction,  Gordon's 
corps  moving  along  the  railroad  toward  Farm- 
ville. Barlow  followed  Gordon,  while  Hum- 
phreys led  ifiles*  and  De  Trobriand's  divisions 
after  Mahone  and  at  1  p.u.  came  up  to  Lee's 
anny  in  an  entrenched  position,  its  .left  four 
miles  from  Farmville,  on  the  crest  of  a  long 
slc^e  of  open  ground,  covering  the  roads  to 
Lynchbui^.  Poague's  16  guns  opened  on  him,  ht 
threw  forward  skirmishers,  araf  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  take  the.  position  in  flank. 
Barlow  was  sent  for  but  did  not  get  up  until 
.  sunset.  Meanwhile  Miles  saw  an  opening  and 
attacked  with  part  of  a  brigade  and  was  re^ 

?ulsed  with  considerable  loss.  Bartow,  who  h^d 
oUowed  Gerdoti,  attacked  hitfi  and  succeeded  iii 
cutting  off  a  latve  train  of  wagons,  which  he 
destrt^ed,  and  then  rejoined  his  coi^is,  .ifv^ich 
bivouacked  within  100  yards  of  Lee's  position. 
The  loss  (>f  the  Second  corps  during  the  day 
was  571,  and  it  bad  captured  19  guns,  man^ 
wagons,  and  had  held  Lee  from  continuing  his 
retreat  until  such  time  as  Sheridan  and  Or^ 
were  fast  gaining  his  line  of  escaoe. 

At  5  P.M.  General  Grant,  from  nis  headquar* 
ters  at  Farmville.  wrote  General  Lee  asking  the 
surrender  of  his  anniy.  This  was  sent  through 
the  Second  corps  lines  at  half  past  8,  and 
within  an  hour  Lee  replied,  asking  the_  terms 
that  would  be  offered  on  condition  of  his  sur- 
render. During  the  night  Lee  retreated.  Gordon 
leading  and  Longstreet  bringiiw  up  the  rear. 
The  Second  and  Sixth  corps  followed  Long- 
street closely,  and  Sheridan,  with  his  cavalry, 
followed  by  the  Fifth  corps  and  Ord's  com^ 
mand,  marched  on  the  south  side  of  the  Appo- 
mattox, captured  at  Apiwmattox  Station  tour 
trains  of  cars  loaded  with  supplies  for  Lee's 
army,  25  guns,  and  a  large  park  of  wagons> 
and  drove  Lee  s  advance  forces  back  to  Appo- 
mattox Court-house.  On  the  morning  of  9  April 
Sheridan  advanced  hut  his  cavalry  was  being 
pushed  back  just  as  Ord.  who  had  marched  aU 
tii^ht  had  formed  in  his  rear,  and  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  had  maoe  its  last  effort 
Sheridan  and  Ord  were  in  its  front;  the  Second 
and  Sixth  corps  were  dose  on  its  rear,  negotia- 
tions were  m  progress,  hostilities  were  suspended 
and  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  9  April, 
the  terms  of  surrender  were  agreed  upon  ana 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  was  practically  ended. 

Bibfiography. —  'Battles  and  Leaders  of  the 
Civil  War'  fVol  IV) ;  Chamberlain,  J.  L.,  *Tb« 
passing  of  the  armies;  an  account  of  flic  final 
campaign*  (New  York  1915);  General  Grant's 
'Personal  Memoirs'  (Vol.  11) ;  General  Sheri- 
dan's 'Personal  Memoirs'  (Vol.  11) ;  Hum- 
phreys' *Thc  Virginia  Campaign  of  1864-65': 
^Official  Records>  (Vol.  XLVI) ;  Powell,  'His- 
tory of  the  Fifdi  Anrnr  Corps> ;  Schaff,  M.,  ''The 
sunset  of  the  Cohfederacy>  (Boston  1912): 
Walker,  'History  of  the  Second  Army  Corps.' 

E.  A.  Carman. 
FARNABY,  or  FARNABIE,  Thomas, 
EngKsh  educator  and  editor  of  classic  texts: 
h.  London,  about  1575;  d.  Sevenoaks.  12  June 
1647.  He  was  educated  at  Merton  College,  Ox- 
ford»  was  converted  to  the  Catftotic  -faith,  and 
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attended  a  Jesuit  coU^  in  Spain.  He  accom- 
panied Dnuce  and  Hawkins  on  their  last  voy- 
age, saw  some  military  service  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  is  next  found  teaching^  in  a  grammar 
school  at  Martodc,  Somersetshire.  Achieving 
a  large  measure  of  success  there  he  removed  to 
London  and  opened  a  school  at  Goldsmith's 
Rents,  Cripplegate.  This  school  was  most  suc- 
cessful, being  attended  by  as  many  as  300  pupils, 
among  whom  were  many  trom  aristocratic 
families  and  many  who  rose  to  eminence  in 
church  and  state.  He  bought  an  estate  at  Ox- 
ford, neir  Sevenoaks,  Kent  and  during  the 
great  plague  of  1636  moved  nis  scl^l  thither. 
In  1643,  being  suspected  of  participation  in  a 
royalist  uprising,  he  was  imprisoned.  Fam- 
aby's  works  consisted  of  annotated  editions  of 
Latin  authors  —  Juvenal,  Martial,  Lucan,  Ovid, 
Peraus,  Seneca,  Terence,  etc.  In  1641  ap- 
peared  his  'Systema  grammaticum,*  a  Latin 
grammar  which  was  written  at  the  request  of 
Charles  I  and  intended  to  supersede  those  pre- 
viously in  use  in  the  public  schools. 

PARNAM,  Henry  Walcott,  American  po- 
litical economist :  b.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  6  Nov. 
1853.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1874  and 
studied  also  at  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Got- 
tingen  and  Strassbui^^  receiving  the  degree  of 
R.P.D.  (Rerum  Politicarum  Doctor)  in  1878. 
In  1878-80  he  was  tutor  at  Yale  and  since  1880 
has  occupied  the  chair  of  political  economy 
there.  From  1881  to  1903  he  occupied  a  similar 
diair  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School.  In 
1914-15  he  was  nominated  Roosevelt  professor 
in  Berlin,  but  was  prevented  by  the  war  from 
going  to  Germany.  From  1892  to  1911  he  was 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Yale  Review  and 
of  the  Economic  Review  from  1911  to  1912.  In 
1898-99  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  New 
Haven  civil  service  board^  and  from  1887  to 
1909  of  the  State  Commission  of  Sculpture. 
Since  1901  he  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Connecticut  Civil  Service  Reform  Association. 
He  published  *Die  innere  Franzosische  Gewor- 
bepolitik  von  Colbert  bis  Turgot*  (1878)  ;  *Die 
Amerikanischen  Gewerkvereine>  (1879)  ;  *Me- 
moir  of  Henry  Famam'  (1899);  *Deutsch- 
Amerikanische  Beziehungen  in  der  Volkwirt- 
schaftslehre>  (in  Schmoller  Festgabe  1908); 
chapters  on  government  insurance  and  work- 
tngmen's  insurance  in  Germany  in  *Yale  Read- 
ings in  Insurance*  (1909) :  'TTie  Economic 
Utilization  of  History>  (1913),  articles  and  ad- 
dresses, mainly  on  economic  subjects. 

,  FARNBOROUGH,  England,  an  urban  dis- 
trict of  Hampshire,  33  miles  soumwest  of  Lon- 
don, on  the  London  and  Southwestern  and  the 
Southeastern  and_  Chatham^  railways:  Saint 
Michael's  Catholic  memorial  Church  was 
erected  here  in  1887  by  the  ex-Empress  Ei«;6nie 
and  contains  the  tombs  of  Nsyjoleon  III  and 
the  Prince  Imperial.  The  town  is  also  the  seat 
of  a  French  Benedictine  convent  and  is  noted 
for  its  strawberry  gardens,  which  supply  the 
London  markets.  Aldershot  North  Camp  is 
within  the  parochial  limits  of  Farnborough. 
The  town  contains  a  large  government  aircraft 
factory.  Pop.  about  6,000,  exclusive  of  the 
military. 

PARNE,  fam,  or  FERNE  ISLANDS, 
or  THE  STAPLES,  a  group  of  islands 
in  the  North  Sea,  off  the  coast  of  North- 
umberland* England,  some  of  them  invisi* 


ble  except  at  low  tide.  Saint  Cuthbert  lived  for 
nine  years  on  the  largest  island  of  the  group 
(Fame  or  House)  and  died  here  (687) ;  ruins 
of  the  old  abbey  of  which  he  was  prior,  of  the 
ancient  chapel  and  of  a  peal  tower  still  exist. 
These  islands  have  been  the  scene  of  several  dis- 
astrous shipwrecks,  one  of  which,  that  of  the 
Forfarshire  steamer  (1838),  occasioned  a  dis- 
play of  remarkable  heroism  by  Grace  Darling 
daughter  of  the  keeper  of  the  lighthouse  on 
Longstone.  Another  steamer,  the  Pegasus, 
going  from  Leith  to  Hull,  was  lost  here  in  1843 
and  60  individuals  perished.  There  are  two 
lighthouses  on  the  islands. 

FARNELL,  Lewi!  Richard,  English  arehse- 
ologist:  b.  Salisbury,  19  Jan.  1856.  He  was 
educated  at  the  City  of  London  School  and  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford  He  became  Fellow  of 
the  latter  mstitution  in  1880,  went  to  the  uni- 
versities of  Berlin  and  Munich  to  study  clas- 
ucal  archicology  and  visited  most  of  the  muse- 
ums oi  Europe  on  the  same  quest  He  trav- 
eled in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  In  1883  he 
was  appomted  classical  lecturer  and  in  1884 
sub-rector  of  Exeter  College,  later  becoming 
university  lecturer  m  classical  archaeology.  In 

1893  he  became  senior  tutor  of  Exeter  and  in 

1894  proctor  of  the  university.  In  1909  he  was 
elected  the  first  Wilde  lecturer  in  comparative 
religion  and  in  1911  became  Hibbert  lecturer 
He  ts  rector  of  Exeter  College.  His  publica- 
tions include  <An  Englishman's  Adventures  on 
9?""^"  Rivers*  ;<Cuite  of  the  Greek  States' 
Sf«?S'"  ^^\^  '  ^Evolution  of  Religion> 
(1905);  *The  Higher  Aspects  of  Greek'ReU- 
gion>  (1907);  'Greece  and  BabvIon>  (1911) 
and  various  articles  on,  Greek  ardfueology,  reli- 
gion and  philology  in  various  journals,  Eng- 
lish and  foreign. 

FARNESE,  the  name  of  a  princely  family 
of  Italy,  whose  origin  dates  from  the  middle 
of  the  13th  century.  At  that  time  it  possessed 
Itt  *?5 ,  *  °*  Fameto,  near  Orvieto.  Pope  Paul 
III  (Alessandro  Famese)  instituted  the  duchy 
of  Parma  and  Piacenza  in  favor  of  his  natural 
son,  Peter  Louis  Famese,  whom  he  had  begotten 
previous  to  his  entry  into  holy  orders.  From 
1545  to  1731  the  Farnese  were  the  sovereign 
dukes  of  Parma.  The  most  celebrated  members 
of  this  house  were  Pietro  Luici,  natural  son  of 
Paid  III,  b.  1503;  assassinated  1547.  He  built 
a  citadel  at  Piacenza  and  ruled  with  great 
severiQr  over  his  subjects.  Despised  and  hated 
by  tile  latter  for  his  despotism  and  debauchery 
he  was  assassinated  and  Piacenza  was  banded 
over  to  Ferdinand  de  Gonzaga,  tiie  governor  of 
Milan,  by  appointment  of  Oiarles  V.  Farnes^ 
OcTAVius,  son  of  the  precedir^:  b.  1520;  d. 
1586.  After  his  father's  death  he  managed  to 
retun  hold  of  Parma  but  was  tmable  to  re- 
cover Piacenza  at  first  until  he  received  aid 
from  Pope  Julius  III.  He  married  Margaret 
of  Austria,  natural  daughter  of  Charles  V. 
His  son,  Alessandho  Farnese,  b.  Rome,  1545; 
d.  near  Arras,  1592,  followed  his  mother  to 
Brussels,  when  she  was  made  regent  of  the 
Netherlands.  In  1571  he  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Lepanto  and  a  few  years  later 
on  die  death  of  Don  Juan  of  Austria  became 
governor  of  the  Spani^  Netherlands  where 
he  was  successful  in  re-establishing  the  author- 
ity of  the  King  of  Spain  throughout  the  South- 
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cm  provinos,  by  taking  Brabant,  ifaastricht. 
Ualines,  Bou-le-Duc  and  Toumai.  He  was 
less  successful  in  tlw  North  because  of  the  so^ 
pott  given  Holland  and  Zealand  by  Elizabeth 
of  England.  Called  to  France  to  help  the  Cath- 
olic cause  he  compelled  Henry  IV  to  raise  the 
sieges  of  Paris  and  of  Rouen.  He  died  from 
the  effects  of  a  wotmd  received  before  Caude- 
bec.  His  son  and  successor,  RANUcao,  b.  1569 ; 
d.  1622,  was  a  despot  who  ailienated  the  support 
of  the  nobili^.  He  cast  his  natural  son,  Or- 
TAvia  into  prison  where  he  perished  miserab^. 
Despite  his  cruelty  he  was  a  scholar  and  artist 
and  embellished  Parma  with  many  monnments. 
He  married  Margaret  Aldobrandini,  grand- 
niece  of  Pope  Clement  VHI.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  second  son,  Odvasoo,  b.  1612;  d.  1646.  a 
prince  remaricable  for  the  elegance  of  his  man- 
ners and  his  fastidiousness  in  dress.  His  son, 
Ranuccio  H,  b.  1630 ;  d.  1694,  succeeded  him  in 
the  duchy.  FRANas,  son  of  Ranuccio  H,  b. 
1678;  d.  1727,  during  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession,  placed  himself  under  the  protection 
of  the  cfturch,  but  despite  this,  the  Imperial 
forces  several  times  violated  his  territory. 
Since  Francis  had  no  children,  it  was  agreed 
in  1720  between  En^and,  France,  Austria  and 
Spun,  that  the  heritage  of  the  Farnese  house 
should  pass  to  the  eldest  son  of  Elizabeth 
Farnese,  consort  of  Philip  V  of  Spain.  With 
the  death  of  Ahtohis.  brother  of  Francis,  in 
1731,  the  male  line  became  extinct  and  the  suc- 
cession passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Infanta 


Pezzano  ^Storia  delk  citti  di  Paima>  (Parma 
1859). 

FARNBSB,  Aleasandro  (Duke  of  Pakma), 
a-les-san'dro  far-na'se,  Italian  general:  b.  Rome 
1545;  d.  Arras,  France,  3  Dec.  1592.  He  served 
his  first  campaign  under  Don  John  of  Austria, 
and  distuigm^M  lumsclf  in  the  battle  of  Le- 
panto  in  1571.  In  1577  PhiHp  II  ordered  him 
to  lead  back  the  Spanish  troops,  which  Don 
John  had  been  obliged  to  dismiss  from  Flan- 
ders ;  and  Don  John  djdng  that  year,  Alessan- 
dro  was  made  governor  of  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands. He  recovered  Maestricht  and  several 
other  cities,  and  succeeded  in  reconciling  the 
Catholic  part  of  the  insurgents  to  the  Spanish 
government  TTie  Protestants,  however,  formed 
the  Union  of  Utrecht  (1579),  and  called  in  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  a  brother  of  Henry  III  of 
France,  to  defend  them.  He  appeared  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  25,000  men ;  but  Alessandro 
was  constantly  successful,  capturing  Antwerp 
(1585),  compelling  Henry  IV  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Paris  (1590),  and  relieving  Rouen  (1591). 

FARNBSE,  Alenandro.  See  Paul  Hi. 
Pope. 

FARNBSB,  Blistbeth.  See  Elizakth 
Faknbse. 

FARNESE  BACCHUS,  a  tono  of  Bac-' 
chns,  an  example  of  Greek  sculpture  of  the  4th 
century  blC  It  is  in  the  National  Museum  at 
Naples. 

FARNESE  BULL,  a  group  of  statuary 
representing  Dirce,  whom  the  sons  of  Antiope, 
her  slave,  are  preparing  to  bind  to  the  horns  of 
the  wild  bull,  wluch  Di  rce  had  intended  to  be 


the  instrument  of  her  vengeance  upon  Antiope 
Thia  is  the  most  elaborate  and  dramatic,  almost 
melodramatic,  group  to  be  fotmd  among  the 

monmnents  of  Greek  art.  It  is  Ae  work  of  the 
vivacious  Rhodian  school,  executed  by  Apollo- 
nius  and  Tyriscus.  It  was  transported  to 
Rome,  and  there  lost  si^t  of  for  some  hundreds 
of  years.  It  was  dug  up  in  excavating  the 
baths  of  Caracalla  and  in  1786  sent  from  the 
Palazzo  Farnese  to  the  National  Museum  at 
Naples. 

FARNESE  HERCULES,  a  colossal  sUtnc; 
dating  from  the  age  of  Hadrian,  suMosed  to 
be  a  marble  copy  by  Glyeon-of  a  bronze  bj 
Lysippus.  It  is  an  example  of  the  turgidi^ 
and  exaggeration  which  marked  the  decadence 
of  GreeK  sculpture,  wherein  passion  for  scien- 
tific display  triumphs  over  all  sense  of  ideal 
beauty,  propor^on_  and  repose.  Hercules  is 
represented  as  leaning  on  lus  club,  holding  in 
one  hand  the  Hesperidlan  fruit.  The  statue 
was  diw  up  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla  and  passed 
through  the  Farnese  family  to  the  museum  at 
Naples. 

FARNESE  HOMER,  a  bust  of  the  Father 
of  Poetry,  which  evidently  belu^  to  the  later 
I>eriod  of  Greek  sculpture.  It  is  in  the  Nsp 
tional  Museum  at  Naples. 

FARNESE  JUNO,  a  colossal  head,  a  copy 
of  a  bronze  onnnal,  r^resenting  Hera.  *the 
Queen  of  Gods.*  It  is  in  the  National  Mu- 
seum, Naples. 

FARNESE  MINERVA;  The.  an  archaic 
statue  of  Athene,  found  at  Velletri,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alban  Hills,  Italy.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
a  copy  of  the  chry^elemiantine  statue  of  Phid- 
ias, which  stood  in  ue  main  ^rine  of  the 
Parthenon, 

FARNHAM,  farn'am.  Eliza  Woodson  Bur- 
haos,  American  philanthropist:  b.  Rensselaer- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  17  Nov.  1815;  d.  New  York,  15  Dec. 
1864.  She  traveled  extensively;  returned  to 
New  York  in  1841 ;  visited  the  State  prison  and 
lectured  to  the  women  convicts;  and  was  ma- 
tron of  the  Sing  Sing  State  Prison  for  four 
years.  She  was  the  author  of  'California. 
Indoors  and  Out' ;  <My  Early  Days*  (1859); 
and  <Woman  and  Her  Era>  (1864).  her  most 
finished  work. 

FARNHAM,  Ralph,  American  soldier:  K 
Lebanon.  Me.,  1756;  d.  Acton  Me.,  1861.  He 
was  the  last  survivor  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  and  the  first  white  settler  in  Acton.  A 
public  concert  was  given  in  his  honor  in  Bos- 
ton, October  1860,  at  which  he  was  present.  He 
was  104  yean,  9  mon^  and  19  da^s  old  when 
he  (tied. 

FARNHAM.  Roswell.  American  soldier 
and  lawyer:  b.  Boston,  Mass,  23  July  1827; 
d.  1903.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Vermont  in  1849,  admitted  to  the  Orange 
County  bar  in  1857,  and  served  as  State  attorney 
1859-61.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  suc- 
cessively lieutenant  of  the  1st  Vermont  regi- 
ment; provost-marshal  of  Newport  News,  Va.; 
and  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  12th  Vermont 
refitment  from  enlistment  to  disbandment.  He 
was  governor  of  Vermont  1880-82. 

FARNHAM,   or   WEST  FARNHAM, 

Canada,  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  on  the  Ya- 
maska  River,  the  Canadian  P.  and  the  C  V. 
railroads,  about  40  miles  soudieast  of  Montreal. 
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There  is  a  Ronum  Catholic  colle^  convent'and 
bo^ltal.  Tobacco  growing  is  an  industry;  there 
are  railway  workshops ;  beet-^ugar  manufacture 
and  dairy  products.    Pop.  3,S(X). 

FARNHAM,  England,  a  mariret  town  of 
Surrey,  35  miles  southwest  of  London,  on  the 
Wey,  and  on  the  London  and  Southwestern 
Railway.  It  is  the  seat  of  Farnham  Castle,  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Winchester, 
first  built  by  Henry  de  Blois,  brother  of  King 
Stephen.  It  was  razed  by  Henry  III,  but  re- 
baift  and  garrisoned  by  Qiarles  I.  In  1662-84 
it  was  restored  1^  Bishop  Morley.  Saint  An- 
drew's Church  is'  an  example  of  the  transition 
period  of  Norman  and  Early  English  archi- 
tecture. It  was  originally  a  chapel  of  ease  to 
Waverley  Abbey,  the  earliest  Cistercian  house 
in  England,  founded  in  1128.  The  *Annales 
Waverlienses'  are  believed  to  4iave  suggested 
to  Scott  the  name  of  his  first  novel.  Farnham 
town  hall  and  exchange  are  in  the  Italian  s^te; 
it  has  also  a  grammar  sdiool,  and  a  school  of 
science  and  art.  It  was  once  noted  for  the 
manufacture  of  cloth.  Hops  of  fine  quality  are 
grown  in  the  ne^hborhood.  William  Cobbett 
was  bom  in  Farnham  and  is  buried  in  Saint 
Andrew's  churchyard.  Hester  Johnson,  Dean 
Swift's  "Stella,"  was  the  daughter  of  a  steward 
of  Sir  William  Temple,  who  lived  at  Moor 
Paric  near  Farnham.  The  town  is  a  favorite 
residential  centre  and  its  proximity  to  Aldershot 
Camp  has  stimulated  its  commercial  activity. 
The  town  grew  up  round  the  castle  of  the 
bishops  and  belonged  to  the  latter  for  centuries. 
The  waterwoiics  and  lighting  plants  are  munic- 
ipally owned.   Pop.  7,365. 

FARNUM,  Dnstin,  American  actor :  b. 
Hampton  Beach,  N.  H.,  27  May  1876.  He  made 
his  d^but  with  the  Ethel  Tucker  Company  in 
1897,  later  appeared  with  Margaret  Mather  for 
18  months  and  two  seasons  with  Chauncey  01- 
cott  He  appeared  in  *The  Virginian'  (1904)  ; 
*The  Ranger>  (1907);  «The  Rector's  Garden> 
(1908).  He  toured  as  Jim  Carston  in  'The 
Squaw  Man>  in  1909  and  as  Lieutenant-Clotonel 
Morrison  in  <The  Littlest  Rebel*  in  1911.  In 
1913  he  appeared  in  a  revival  of  'Arizona.* 

FARNUM,  William,  American  actor, 
brother  of  Dusttn  Famum:  b.  Boston,  in  the 
late  seventies.  His  first  public  appearance  on 
the  stage  took  place  at  Ridimond,  Va.,  in 
'Julius  (^sar.*  He  was  next  member  of  a 
stock  company  in  Boston  and  subsequently 
toured  the  country  with  Margaret  Mather  and 
Olga  Nethersole,  His  greatest  successes  were 
achieved  in  190i7  in  'Ben  Hur>  and  'The  Prince 
of  India,*  The  following  year  he  played  in 
^Society  and  the  Bulldog*  and  in  1911  appeared 
in  'The  Littlest  Rebel*  in  whidi  his  brother 
Dastin  was  starred. 

FARNWORTH,  fam'wirth.  England,  an 
urban  district  in  Lancashire,  three  miles  south- 
east of  Bolton.  It  has  a  grammar  school 
founded  in  1715,  and  among  its  industrial  es- 
tablishments are  paper-mills,  iron  foundries, 
cotton-mills,  collieries,  brick  works,  etc.  The 
Bolton  waterworks  are  at  Famworth.  Pop. 
28,131. 

FARO,  fa'rob  Portugal,  a  seaport  on  the 
south  coast,  capital  of  the  district  of  Faro  (pop, 
272,861),  on  a  bay  protected  by  islands.  It  con- 
tains an  old  castle  surrounded  hy  Moorish  forti- 


fications. The  town  is  well  hvSk,  and  has  a  fine 
square,  a  cathedral  and  a  number  of  good 
schools.  ■  There  is  a  considerable  trade,  cmefly 
in  oranges,  dried  fruits,  oil,  cork,  wine,  etc 
Deposits  of  antimonv  and  of  salt  are  in  the 
neighborhood.  In  1722  and  1755  the  ciQr  suf- 
fered great  damage  and  loss  of  life  from 
earthquakes.    Pop.  12,680. 

FARO,  fa'ro,  is  a  gambling  game  pure  and 
simple  and  one  of  the  oldest  ^banking*  games. 
A  pack  of  cards  Is  fastened  in  a  cUp,  face  down- 
ward, so  that  one  card  at  a  time  can  be  with- 
drawn. The  spectators,  before  it  is  tttnied  face 
upward,  bet,  some  that  it  will  be  one  Idnd  of 
card  in  value,  such  as  ace,  king,  queen  or  jack, 
others  that  it  will  have  this  or  that  number  of 
"pips*  on  it ;  others  that  it  will  be  red  or  black. 
When  all  have  been  drawn  but  the  last  three  the 
bating  is  restricted  as  to  their  order  of  ap- 
pearance. Faro  was  introduced  into  France  by 
the  Venetian  Ambassador  in  1674,  in  a  form 
like  bassette;  but  so  many  nobles  were  ruined 
by  this  game  that  Louis  XIV  made  a  law 
against  it  To  elude  this  law  it  was  called  (our 
et  contre,  which  gave  rise  to  new  prohibitions, 
to  evade  which  the  name  Pharaoh  was  adopted. 
Faro  is  not  a  common  game  in  die  United 
States,  although  it  is  played  at  the  large  gam- 
bling houses  in  certain  of  the  large  cities,  in  tihe 
Far  West  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  See  Gam- 
bung. 

FARdS,  fa'rd,  or  FARSER  ISLANDS 

(that  is  "Sheep  Islands*},  a  group  of  islands 
in  the  Northern  Ocean,  lying  oetween  lat  61* 
25'  and  62'  25'  N.,  about  280  miles  southeast  of 
Iceland  and  about  190  miles  northwest  of  the 
Shetland  Islands;  area^540  square  miles.  They 
belong  to  Denmark,  and  consist  of  about  20 
islands,  of  which  17  are  inhabited.  The  largest 
islands  are  Strdmo  (144  square  buIes),  Ostcro, 
Sando,  Sudero  and  Vaago.  The  islands  gen- 
erally present  steep  and  lofty  precipices  to  the 
sea ;  the  surface  risea  toward  the  interior,  Slat- 
taratinde  in  Ostero  bein^  2,894  feet  high,  while 
a  pinnacle  called  the  Witch's  Finger  is  said  to 
be  3,000  feet.  The  climate  is  milder  than  the 
latitude  might  indicate,  but  the  weather  is  very 
variable ;  the  annu^  rainfall  is  about  70  inches. 
Sheep  and  horses  can  witrier  in  the  open  air. 
The  s(»l  is  generally  Ihin;  l»rley  is  uie  only 
cereal  that  comes  to  maturity ;  turnips  and  pota- 
toes thrive  well.  There  are  no  trees,  but  abun- 
dance of  excellent  turf  and  also  coal.  The 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants  is  chiefly  derived  from 
fishing  and  the  feeding  of  sheep.  The  feathers 
of  sea-fowl  form  an  important  article  of  trade, 
and  coarse  woolens  are  manufactured.  Some 
horses  and  cattle  are  kept ;  the  former  are  small, 
but  strong  and  hardy.  Thorshavn,  in  Strdmo, 
is  the  seat  of  government  and  the  only  town. 
These  islands  have  belonged  to  Denmark  since 
1380.  The  inhabitants  are  Norse,  and  speak  a 
Norse  dialect  in  which  there  are  a  number  of 
old  ballads  extant ;  the  oSEidal  language  is  Dan- 
ish. They  have  autonomy  in  local  affairs,  and 
are  also  represented  in  the  Danish  Parliament 
by  two  representatives  elected  by  the  people. 
Pop.  18,000,  mainly  Lutheran  in  religion.  Con- 
sult Jeaffreson,  'The  Faroe  Islands^  (1897); 
Annandale,  'The  Faroes  and  Iceland*  (1905). 

FARQUHAR,  far'kwar,  George,  Irish 
dramatist:  b.  Londonderry  1678;  d.  April  1707. 
The  son  of  a  clergyman  and.  himself  intended 
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for  the  Church,  he  was  a  student  at  Trwity 
College,  Dublin,  hut  became  in  actor,  and  by- 
accident  having  stabbed  a  fellow-player  during 
a  perfonnance,  gave  up  acting  iot  good.  About 
1696^  he  went  lo  London,  where  he  com- 
menced writing  for  the  stage.  His  first  prc^ 
duction  was  *Love  arid  a  Bottle,*  performed 
mth  great  success  in  1699.  In  1.700  he  became  a 
Ueutenant  in  Orrery's  Regiment,  but  later  sold, 
his  commission.  In  1700  he  added  to  his  reputa- 
tion by  his  comedy  of  *The  Constant  Couple,* 
in  wtuch,  under  the  character  of  Sir  Harry 
Wildair,  he  exhiWted  a  lively  picture  of  the 
fopdsb  fine  gentleman  of  the  end  of  the  17th 
century.  In  1701  appeared  'Sir  Harry  Wildair,* 
a  sequel  to  the  former ;  and  the  following  year 
he  published  a  volume  of  'Miscellanies.'  *The 
Inconstant,  or  the  Way  to  Win  Him.>  appeared 
in  1703.  and  is  among  those  which  have  kept 
possession  of  the  stage.  In  1706  appeared  *The 
Recruiting  Officer,*  one  of  his  most  popular 

§Iays;  and  this  was  succeeded  by  *The  B^ux 
tratagem^*  which  is  reckoned  ms  masterpiece. 
The  last  named  was  written  in  six  weeks  during 
its  author's  fatal  illness;  he  had  been  given  £30 
for  the  copyright  before  beginning  it;  and  it 
was  the  rage  of  the  town  while  he  lay  dying 
in  poverty.  His  wit  is  genuine  and  spontaneous, 
and  his  characters  are  admirably  supported  and 
drawn  from  nature.'  Ireland,  the  recruiting  offi- 
cer, the  disbanded  soldier,  love  and  tiie  bottle- 
types  and  subjects  are  all  done  to  the  hfe.  His 
plots  excel  in  tfie  arrangement  of  incidents  and 
in  ujiity  of  action.  The  libertinism  of  language 
and  sentiment  which  his  works  exhibit  cannot 
be  defended;  but  it  was  the  vice  of  the  age 
rather  than  the  writer,  who  was  much  less 
culpable  in  this  respect  than  Dryden  or  Wycher- 
ley  Consult  his  'Dramatic  Works.*  edited  with 
a  'Life'  by  Ewald  (London  1892). 

FARQUHAR,  Norman  von  Heldreich, 
American  naval  officer:  b.  Pottsville,  Pa.,  II 
April  1840;  d.  3  July  1907.  He  was  graduated 
at  AnnaipoHs  in  1859 ;  was  acting  master  in  the 
African  squadron  engaged  in  uie  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade  1859-61 ;  and,  during  the  Civil 
War,  served  in  the  North  Atlantic  blockading 
squadron.  He  commanded  the  Trenton  when 
she  was  wrecked  at  Apia,  Samoa,  in  1889;  be- 
came duef  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks 
in  1890;  and  commandant  of  the  Norfolk  navy 
yard.  He  became  rear-admiral  in  1899,  and 
retired  1902. 

FARQUHARSON,  Joseph,  Scottish 
painter:  b.  1842.  He  inherited  his  love  tor 
painting  frtnn  his  father,  who  himself  was  an 
artist  of  some  note.  He  learned  his  art  in 
Edinburfi^  and  from  1859  to  1881  his  pictures 
regularly  appeared  in  the  annual  exhibitions  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.  In  1880  he  deter- 
miiied  to  perfect  himself  by  a  visit  to  the 
Parisian  ateliers,  and  for  several  winters 
worked  there  under  Carolus  Duran.  In  1900 
he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy and  in  1915  an  Academician.  The  repro- 
doctions  of  his  Scottish  wmter  scenes  in  black 
and  white  have  attained  wide  popularity. 
Among  his  most  noted  pictures  are  'Day's 
Dying  Glow'  (1873);  'WonderUnd'  (1879); 
'Joyloss  Winter  Days'  (1883);  'The  EngUsh 
Vintage*  <1884) ;  'In  Cairo'  (1886);  'Under 
the  Palm  Trees*  (1887):  'Summer  Days' 
(1887)  :  <Uy  Heart's  in  the  Highlands*  (1890)  ; 


'He  Led  Them  Wandering  O'er  the  Sandy 
Way*  (1891);  'Leaving  the  Hills'  (1892),  etc.; 

FARQUHARSON,  Martha.  See  Fiiiu», 
Martha. 

FARRAGUT,  fSf'^-eut,  David  Olasgow, 
American  naval  officer:  d.  Campbell's  Station, 
Tenn.,  5  Jiily  1801;  d.  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  14 
Aug.  1870.  His  mother,  Elizabeth  Siune,  sprang., 
from  the  Scottish  family  of  Maclver.  His 
father,  George  Farragut,  was  bom  on  the  island 
of  Minorca  in  1755.  He  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  and  noble  Spanish  family,  originally 
of  Aragon  but  for  400  years  of  the  Balearic 
Islands,  where  they  held  many  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibility.  George  Farragut  came  to 
America  in  177^  espoused  the  c^onial  cause 
and  served  creditaUy  in  the  army,  Is  said  to 
have  saved  die  life  of  (Lionel  Washington  at 
the  battle  of  the  Cowpens,  and  was  afterward  a 
sailing  master  in  the  navy. 

Commander  David  Porter  had  been  a  ship- 
mate of  George  Farragut.  The  latter  had  been 
transferred  to  the  nav^  sbtion  at  New  Or- 
leans and  had  bought  a  plantation  on  the  Pasca- 
goula  River,  where  Porter  visited  him.  The 
commander  took  a  great  fanqr  to  David,  and 
wiHi  his  father's  consent— his  mother  belf^ 
dead  —  practically  adc^ed  him  with  the  intent 
of  putting  him  in  the  navy. 

David  Farragut  was  warranted  midshipman 
on  17  Dec  1810,  behig  less  than  9J^  years  old. 
He  had  been  neatly  two  years  at  school  in 
Chester,  Pa.,  when  in  August  1811  he  was  or- 
dered to  the  frigate  Essex,  Porter's  ship.  He 
was  in  all  the  •minor  CTgagements  before  die 
famous  Essex  sailed  on  ner  unprecedented 
cruise  to  the  Padfic.  Such  was  the  scarcity  of 
officers  that  in  June  1813  the  little  midshipman, 
not  quite  12,  was  made  prize  master  of  the 
whaler  Barclay.  The  English  captain  was  sent 
along  as  adviser.  He  attempted  to  take  things 
into  his  own  hands,  but  Farragut,  with  a  cool- 
ness and  courage  remarkable,  retained  command 
and  brought  his  vessel  into  port 

He  was  sli|^tly  wounded  in  the  terrific  bat- 
tle in  wtdch  me  Essex  was  destroyed  by  die 
Phahe  and  Cherub.  During  a  crisis  in  the 
acti<m  Porter  actually  sent  this  stripling  to  shoot 
a  seaman  who  was  refmted  to  be  ninching  from 
his  gun.  Farragut  would  have  carried  out  hts 
captain's  orders  if  he  had  been  able  to  find  the 
man.  In  writing  his  report  to  the  Secrefaty  of 
the  Navy  Porter  was  compelled  to  say  that  Far- 
ragut was  too  young  for  the  promotion  he  had 
earned  1^  Us  gallant  conduct. 

After  the  vrar  he  remained  in  the  service, 
taking  advantage  of  such  educational  oppor- 
tunities as  were  afforded  him  between  and  dur- 
ing .his  cruises.  In  the  spring  of  1819  he  was 
appointed  acting  lieutenant  of  the  brig  Shark, 
being  then  18  years  of  M;e.  In  1823  cruised  in 
the  West  Indies  against  Cuban  pirates.  He  was 
married  in  September  1823  to  Miss  Susan  C. 
Marchant  of  Norfolk.  He  was  commissifmed 
lieutenant  23  Jan.  1825.  In  1828  witnessed  the 
capture  of  San  Juan  de  UUoa  by  the  French 
while  in  command,  of  the  Erie.  Mrs.  Farragut 
died  17  Dec  1840^  leaving  no  children.  He  was 
commissioned  commander  9  Sept.  1841  and  in 
December  1843  married  Miss  Vlrgima  Loyall  o£ 
Norfolk;  by  her  had  one  sod.  During  the 
Mexican  War  Farragut  coipmanded  the  Sva- 
toga.  Had  no  opportunity  for  dbtinction  and 
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became  involved  in  a  dispute  with  Com,  M.  C 
Perryj  commanding- naval  forces.  Aupist  1854 
established  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Cal. ;  com- 
missioned captain  14  Sept.  1855.  In  general,  his 
service  between  1815  and  1861  was  arduous  and 
exacting  and  was  diligently  and  successfully 
performed.  His  devotion  to  Union  sentiment 
forced  him  to  leave  Norfolk  in  April  1861. 
Removed  his  family  to  Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N.  and  at  first  vainly  sought  orders  to 
active  service. 

In  January  1862  was  g^ven  command  of  the 
Western  Gulf  blodcading  squadron  and  ordered 
to  open  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River 
by  taking  New  Orleans,  which  was  defended 
by  two  forts,  a  river  fleet  of  17  vessels,  includ- 
ing fireshtps  and  rams.  The  way  up  the  river 
was  barred  by  a  boom.  Farragut  bad  a  superb 
fleet  of  6  heavy  ships,  16  guwoats,  21  mortar 
vessels  and  5  smaller  craft 

On  24  April  1862  the  boom  was  broken,  the 
forts  passed  and  the  river  defense  fleet  annihi- 
lated after  a  sanguinary  and  desperate  battle. 
New  Orleans  surrendered  four  days  later.  The 
daring  of  the  attack  was  only  equaled  hy  the 
skill  with  which  it  had  beea  planned.  Three 
vessels  of  the  fleet  failed  to  pass  the  forts. 
The  Varuna  was  sunk,  the  fla^faip  Hartford 
grounded  in  the  midst  of  the  action  and  was  set 
on  fire  a  fireship  pushed  against  her  by  the 
Confederate  ram.  She  was  got  off  in  safety, 
however.  As  Farn^t  said,  *They  had  a  rou^ 
.  time.® 

Ordered  to  clear  the  Mississipin,  in  June 
1862,  Farragut  passed  -the  batteries  at  Vicks- 
burg,  but  there  being  no  land  force  there  to  co- 
operate with  him  he  repassed  the  batteries  and 
returned  to  New  Orleans.  Was  commissioned 
rear-admiral  16  July  1862,  the  first  in  the  United 
States  service.  On  14  March  1863  attempted 
to  take  his  fleet  past  the  Confederate  works 
at  Port  Hudson.  Grant  was  then  operating 
against  Vidcsburg.  Farragut  perceived  that  if 
he  could  get  ships  below  Viocsburg  he  could 
prevent  Confederate  forces  in  that  city  from 
receiving  supplies  and  reinforcements  from  west 
of  the  Mississippi  Farragut's  conception  ^vas 
strategically  sound  and  brilliant  He  bolfly 
endeavored  to  carry  it  out 

Still  in  the  Hartford,  with  a  gunboat  lashed 
alongside,  he  passed  the  batteries  under  a  ter^ 
rific  fire.  None  of  tiie  other  vessels  succeeded 
in  getting  past  The  Mississippi,  of  whidi 
George  Dewey  was  the  executive  oflicer, 
grounded,  was  set  on  fire  by  Confederate  shells 
and  burned  to  the  water's  edge.  Farragut  had 
only  partially  succeeded.  Still  the  Hartford 
and  the  Albatross  patroled  the  river  and  practi- 
cally cut  all  communication  west  of  Vlcksburg. 

After  the  fall  of  Port  Hudson  he  returned 
to  New  Orleans  and  on  1  Aug.  1863  sailed  for 
New  York  to  recuperate  his  health,  impaired 
by  his  arduous  labors.  In  January  1864  took 
command  of  the  naval  forces  acting  against 
Mobile.  On  the  morning  of  5  August  entered 
.  the  bay.  The  mouth  was  protected  by  two 
formidable  forts,  Morgan  and  Gaines.  The  nar- 
row channel  was  obstructed  by  piling  and  lines 
of  floating  torpedoes.  Farragut's  fleet  com- 
prised 30  vessels,  of  which  8,  including  the  flag- 
ship Hartford,  were  steam  sloops-of-war  of  the 
first  dass.  There  were  4  monitors  and  13  gun- 
boats. 


He  attempted  the  passage  with  seven  of  his 
heavy  sloops,  each  one  lashed  to  a  gunboat  on 
Its  port  side.  The  four  monitors,  the  Tecumseh 
leadmc,  were  sent  ahead,  followed  by  the 
Brooklyn-Octorara  couple,  then  the  Hartford- 
Metacomet  couple,  and  the  other  ships  in  suc- 
cession. Farragut  had  ordered  the  column  to 
pass  close  under  the  .walls  of  Fort  Mor^n, 
throu^  an  opening  left  free  of  torpedoes  for 
blockade  runners. 

At  7 :45  A.M.  die  Tecumseh  opened  fire.  The 
Confederate  batteries  did  not  reply  until  20 
minutes  later.  In  Mobile  Bay  lay  three  gun- 
boats and  the  ironclad  ram  Tennessee  (Com. 
Franklin  Buchanan),  a  match,  it  was  believed, 
for  the  whole  Union  fleet.  As  Farragut 
approached,  the  ram  took  a  position  behind  the 
torpedo  line.  In  his  eagerness  to  engage  this 
redoubtable  foe.  Craven,  on  the  Tecumseh,  dis- 
obeyed the  admiral's  order,  and  instead  of  pass- 
ing thronrii  the  opening,  headed  for  the  Ten- 
nessee. He  struck  a  torpedo  and  was  blown  up 
just  as  the  Brooklyn  got  fairly  under  fire. 
Striking  empty  shelf  boxes  thrown  overboard 
from_  the  vessels  preceding,  it  was  thought  she 
was  in  danger  of  torpedoes.  She  stopped  and 
swung  with  her  head  toward  the  fort  where  none 
of  her  guns  bore.  The  Confederates  poured  a 
rain  of  shot  and  shell  upon  her.  The  Hartford, 
coming  up  fast^  nearly  fouled  die  Brooklyn. 
The  hesitant  ships  were  hunched  and  made  a 
target  for  every  Confederate  gun.  The  battle 
seemed  lost 

Farragut,  ascertaining  that  the  Brooklyn  had 
stopped  for  fear  of  torpedoes,  ordered  the  Hart- 
ford to  the  head  of  the  line,  giviiw  utterance  to 
that  immortal  phrase:  "Damn  the  torpedoes! 
Go  ahead  1»  The  Hartford  passed  the  Brook- 
lyn, narrowly  escaping  shoals  to  port  and  raced 
up  the  bay  toward  the  Tennessee.  It  was  now 
impossible  to  pass  through  the  designated  chan- 
nel and  Farragut  drove  the  Hartford  across  the 
torpedo  line.  The  example  of  me  admiral  put 
spirit  into  the  Brooklyn  and  with  the  other 
ships  she  followed  the  flag.  Fortunately  no 
other  torpedoes  exploded  and  the  whole  fleet 
successfuUy  passed  the  forts  after  a  bloody  and 
desperate  battle. 

The  Tennessee  had  ratif^  along  the  Union 
ships  and,  immune  to  dieir  fire,  bad  shelled 
them  at  will.  As  soon  as  the  passage  had  been 
made,  the  Union  gunboats  were  cast  off  from 
the  frigates  and  the  Confederate  gunboats  were 
captured  or  driven  to  the  shelter  of  Fort  Mor- 
gan. At  9  A.M.  the  Tennessee,  with  surpris- 
ing gallantry,  came  up  toward  the  Middle 
Ground  to  engage  the  Union  fleet.  To  this 
battle  Farragut  was  nothing  loth.  By  his  or- 
ders the  wooden  sMps  were  hnrled  upon  thdr 
antj^nist.  The  Monongahela  struck  her  a  ter- 
rific blow  at  a  r^t  an^&  The  LaekawamM 
repeated  the  ramining  tactics.  The  hows  of  the 
wooden  ships  were  stove  in  to  the  water  line. 
Both  ships  were  raked  by  the  Tennessee's 
rifles,  their  return  broadsides  doing  no  damage 
to  the  iron  plating.  The  Tennessee  made 
straight  for  the  Hartford,  which  was  bearing 
down  directly  upon  her,  bows  on.  One  or  the 
other  ship  would  have  been  sunk  had  not  the 
Teniiessee  swerved  so  that  the  Hartford  struck 
her  a  glancing  blow.  The  ram  was  now  beset  by 
all  die  vessels  of  the  Union  fleet  whidi  could 
get  at  her.   She  was  rammed,  haiomered  and 
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poxmded.  The  monitors  with  their  heavy  guns 
were  racking  her  from  stem  to  stem.  In  the 
melie  the  Laekawanna  rammed  the  Hartford, 
cutting  her  down  to  the  water's  edge.  Finding 
his  ship  would  still  float,  Fanagut  ordered  her 
again  to  ram  the  Tennessee.  By  this  time  the 
ironclad's  smokestack  had  been  shot  away,  the 
casemate  was  an  inferno,  the  heavy  batteriiu' 
had  jammed  the  port  shutters,  shot  had  entered 
through  the  ports,  not  a  gun  could  be  fired, 
steam  ran  down  in  Ae  boilers.  She  ooula 
neither  fiffbt  nor  fljr,  so  she  surrendeied.  after 
one  hour  of  as  fierce  Siting  as  was  ever 
recorded. 

During  the  passage  of  the  forts  Farragut 
had  taken  position  in  the  main  rig^ng  in  order 
to  get  above  the  smoke  of  the  battle  and  be  able 
to  direct  the  manoeuvers  of  the  fleet  the  better. 
The  quartennaster  had  passed  a  lashing  around 
the  admiral  so  that  in  case  he  should  be  wound- 
ed  and  lose  his  footing  he  would  not  fall  to  the 
deck. 

In  the  battle  Farra^t  should  have  led  in 
the  Hartford.  It  was  only  the  urgent  repre- 
sentations of  his  captains  that  made  him  take 
the  second  place.  The  battle  was  nearly  lost  by 
the  i^lant  Craven's  disobedience  of  orders,  and 
that  it  was  finally  won  was  due  to  the  personal 
initiative  of  the  admiral  himself. 

This  completed  his  service  during  the  war. 
He  was  64  years  old  when  fie  fought  the  battle 
of  Mobile  Bay.  His  health  was  quite  broken. 
He  was  commissioned  vice-admiral  23  Dec 
1864;  admiral  26  July  1866;  saUed  28  June  1867 
from  Nev^  York  in  the  steam  frigate  Franklin 
for  an  extended  cruise  in  European  waters, 
where  he  received  such  a  welcome  and  was  ac- 
corded such  honors  as  have  been  tendered  no 
other  American  save  General  Grant.  He  re- 
turned to  New  York  on  10  Nov.  1868,  visited 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  summer  of  1869  and 
died  14  Aug.  1870.  He  was  accorded  the  honor 
of  a  public  funeral  in  New  York  30  September, 
and  was  buried  at  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  West- 
chester County. 

Farragut  was  a  rather  smalt  man  with  broad 
shoulders  and  a  well-knit,  vigorous  frame.  His 
face  was  long  with  a  broad  nigh  forehead  and 
an  aquiHne  nose.  His  complexion  was  cUtrk  and 
his  eyes  browa  He  was  a  cultivated  gentleman 
of  the  highest  typc.'a  most  accomplished  officer, 
a  lion  in  braverjr,  a  woman  in  gentleness.  He 
was  a  simple-mmded  Christian  of  a  high  and' 
htunble  ^rpe,  a  communicant  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  A  statue  of  him  by  Saint 
(^udens  stands  in  Madison  Square,  New  York ; 
one  by  Kitson  in  Boston;  another  by  Vinnie 
Ream  Hoxie  in  Washington.  In  the  church  of 
the  Incarnation,  New  Yorl^  is  a  mural  tablet, 
with  a  bas-relief,  of  the  admiral  by  Launt 
Thompson.  Consult  ^Life  and  Letters,>  by  his 
son;  Mahan,  ^Admiral  Farragut*  in  the  *Great 
Commanders  Series* ;  Barnes,  'Admiral  Farra- 
gut*;  Spears,  *David  G.  Farragut*  (19(B); 
Parker,  'Battle  of  Idtobtle  Bay* ;  Brady,  <The 
Southerners.* 

Cyrus  Townsend  Bkady. 
FARRAKHABAD.    See  Fakukhabad. 

FARRAND.  Livingston,  American  an- 
thropolo^st  and  educator:  b.  Newark,  N.  J.,  14 
June  1867.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in 
1888,  and  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  Columbia  Universi^  in  1891.  He 


studied  at  Cambridge  University  in  1891-92  and 
at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  189^-93.  From 
1893  to  1901  he  was  instructor  in  psychology, 
from  1901  to  1903  adjunct  professor,  and  from 
1903  to  1914  professor  of  anthropology  at  Co- 
lumbia University.  In  1914  he  was  chosen 
president  of  the  University  of  Colorado.  He 
has  published  'Basis  of  American  History* 
(1904;,  and  contributions  to  psychological  and 
anthropological  publications. 

FARRAND,  Max,  American  educator;  b. 
Newark,  N.  J.,  29  March  1869.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton  University  in  1892  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.Ph.  from  that  unireruty 
in  189&  He  is  a  graduate  stndoit  of  hbtory 
of  the  universities  of  Prtncetcm,  Leipxig  and 
Heidelberg.  From  1896  to  1901  he  was  suc- 
cessively mstructor,  associate  professor  and 
professor  of  history  at  Weslwan  Universi^. 
From  1901  to  1908  he  viras  professor  and  head 
of  the  department  of  history  at  Leland  Stan- 
ford Jtmior  University.  In  1905-06  he  was 
acting  professor  of  American  history  at  Cor- 
nell and  in  1908  was  ap^inted  to  the  chair  of 
history  at  Yale  University.  He  has  published 
'Legislation  of  Congress  for  the  Government 
of  the  Organized  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  1789-1895*  (1896);  tranSlaUon  of  Jcl- 
linek's  'Declaration  of  the  R^ts  of  Man  and 
of  Citizens*  (1901);  'Records  of  Federal  Con- 
vention of  1787*  (3  vols.,  1911)  ;  'The  Framing 
of  the  Constitution*  (1913),  and  contributions 
to  the  American  Historical  Review  and  other 
historical  periodicals. 

FARRANT,  fSr'ant,  Richard,  English  com- 
poser: b.  1530:  d.  1580.  Very  UtUe  is  Known  of 
his  history.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  for  some  time  up  till  1564,  when  he  be- 
came organist  and  choirmaster  of  Saint 
George's,  Windsor,  but  in  1569  he  was  a«am 
appointed  to  the  Chapel  Royal.  His  music  is 
ecclesiastical,  and  is  distinguished  by  purity, 
simplicity,  tenderness  and  elevation  of  tone. 
The  anthems  'Call  to  Remembrance,*  and  'Hide 
not  Thou  Thy  Fa«e,*  composed  t>y  him,  are 
well  known  and  his^uy  esteemed  by  lovers  of 
good  music.  The  exquisitehr  beautitnl  anthem, 
'Lord,  for  Thy  Tender  Mercies'  Sake,*  has 
been  attributed  to  him,  but  ^so  by  early  writers 
to  Jtrfm  Hilton. 

FARRAR,  Adam  Stpry,  Engli^  deigyman : 
b.  London,  20  April  1826 ;  d.  Durham,  England. 
11  Jime  1905.  He  was  graduated  at  Saint 
Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  1850;  M.A.  Queen's  Col- 
lege 1852;  B.D.  1864;  Michel  Fellow  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  1852-63;  public  ex- 
aminer in  classics  and  mathematics  1854-56; 
tutor  at  Wadham  College  1855-64;  select 
preacher  at  Oxford  1856-57,  1809-70;  Bampton 
lecturer  1862;  Klect  preacher  at  Cambn^ 
University  1875,  1881.  From  1864  until  his 
death  he  was  professor  of  divinity  and  eccle- 
siastical history  in  the  University  of  Durham. 
He  was  succeeded  by  R.  J.  Knowling.  He  was 
made  canon  of  Durham  in  1878.  His  most  im- 
portant work  is  'A  Critical  History  of  Free 
Thought  in  Reference  to  the  Christian  Religion* 
(1862). 

FARRAR,  Edgar  Howard,  American  law- 
yer :  b.  Concordia  Parish,  La.,  20  June  1849.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  Universi^  of  Virginia  in 
1871  and  studied  law  at  the  Univeruty  of 
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J-ouisUna,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1872. 
In  18/8-SO  he  was  assistant  corporation  counsel 
and  in  1880  corporation  counsel  of  New  Orleans. 
He  was  for  years  chairman  o£  the  Executive 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  to  reform  the  mu- 
nicipal government  of  New  Orleans.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  committee. of  safety  formed 
to  prosecute  the  Mafia  assassins  of  the  chief 
of  police  and  led  the  campaign  which  defeated 
the  proposition  to  extend  Uie  charter  of  the 
Louisiana  Lottery.  He  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  National  Deanocracy  in  18%  and 
made  a  notable  address  on  the  money  question 
at  the  Indianapolis  Convention:  In  l9(M^-0g  he 
was  president  of  the  Louisiana  Tax  Commission 
and  in  1910-11  was  president  of  the  AmericaH 
Bar  Association,  in  1882  he  was  selected  hy 
Paul  TolaiK  as  one  of  tbe  trustees  of  the  fund 
exeeedmg  $1,000,000  to  found  Inline  Unhrer- 
atty. 

PARRAR,  EHza  Ware  Rotch,  American 
writer :  b.  Flanders,  Belgium,  1791 ;  d.  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  22  April  1870.  She  married  Prof. 
John  Farrar  of  Harvard  University.  Her 
yrorks  include  'The  Children's  Robinson  Cru- 
soe'; 'The  Story  of  Lafayette*;  *The  Youth's 
Love-Letters*;  'Congo  in  Search  of  His  Mas- 
ter* (1854) ;  .and  'Recollections  of  Seventy 
Years*  (1865). 

FARRAR,  Frederic  Williain,  English  cler- 
gyman and  author :  b.  Bombay,  7  Aug.  1831 ;  d. 
London,  22  March  1903.  He  studied  at  King 
William's  College,  Isle  of  Man,  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  having  gained  pne  of  the 
college  scholarships.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
in  the  Establiahed  Cltureh  1854  and  priest  in 
1857,  and  for  16  years  was  an  assistant  master 
at  Harrow.  From  1871  till  1876  he  was  head 
master  at  Marlborough  College,  resigning  on 
his  appointment  as  a  canon  of  Westminster  and 
rector  of  Saint  Margaret's.  In  1883  he  was 
appointed  archdeacon  of  Westminster,  and  in 
1895  became  dean  of  Canterhtity.  From  18W 
till  1895  he  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Besides  identifying  himself  with 
various  social  and  philanthropic  movements^  he 
published  many  popular  and  able  works  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  In  fiction  he  published  'Eric,  or 
Little  by  Little>  (1858) ;  'Julian  Home:  a  Tale 
of  College  Life>  (1859);  <Saint  Winifred's* 


Speech'    (1870);   'Language  and  Langiiages* 

(1878)  ,  etc.;  and  on  theological  and  religious 
subjects:  'Seekers  After  God'  (1868);  'The- 
Witness  of  History  to  Christ'  (1871)  ;  'Life  of 
Christ'  (1874),  a  work  which  achieved  ex- 
traordinary popularity;   'Life  of  Saint  Paul', 

(1879)  ,  also  highly  popular;  'Early  Days  of 
Christianity'  (1882);  'History  of  Interpreta- 
tion' (1885) ;  'Sermons  and  Addresses  in 
America'  (1886);  'Eternal  Hope'  (1888); 
'Lives  of  the  Fathers'  (1889),  a  popular  work; 
'The  Bible :  Its  Meaning  and  Supremacy* 
(1897);  'The  Herods>  (1897);  <The  Life  of 
Lives'  (1900).  In  August  1885,  he  came  to 
the  United  States,  therdby  realizing  what  he 
said  had  been  one  of  the  desires  of  his  life. 
He  remained  in  this  coimtry  until  tbe  beginning 
of  December,  traveling,  visiting  friends  and  lec- 
turing. Ht  was  a  man  of  great  eloquence, 
tremendous  etiergy  and  wa$  greatly  beloved 


all  ranks,  hi^  as  well  as  low.  His  most  in- 
timate American  friend  was  Phillips  Brooks. 

FARRAR,  Genldine  (Mrs.  Loa  Tellegen), 
American  ffnand  opera  sinaer :  b.  Melrose,  Buss., 
28  Feb.  1^.  She  began  her  musical  education 
under  Mrs.  Long  at  Boston,  and  under  Mad^e 
Thursby  of  New  York.  Later  she  studied  at 
Paris  and  Berlin.  On  15  Oct.  1901  she  made 
her  d^but  at  tiie  Royal  Opera  House,  Beriin, 
as  Marguerite  in  *Faust'  She  achieved  an 
Instant  success  and  was  at  once  engaged  for 
three  years  in  BerUn,  'where  At  was  a  prime 
favorite.  In  1906  slu  returned  to-  her  native 
land,  and  thereafter  appeared  as  a  member  of 
the  Metro|>otitan  Opera  Company,  New  Yoric. 
Her  prinapal  roles  include  Marguerite,  Butter- 
fly, Manon,  Micaela,  Mignon,  Elizabeth,  Tosca, 
Zerlina,  Juliet,  C^da,  Violetta,  etc 

FARRE,  far,  Jean  Joseph  Pr«d*ric  Albert, 

French  general:  b.  Valence,  Drdme,  1816;  d. 
1887.  In  1859  he  led  the  pioneer  corps  of  the 
army  of  occupation  at  Rome  and,  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  had  charge  of  the  fo'rtifications 
of  Arras.  In  November  1870  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  Aree  divisions  of  the  Army 
<?f  the  North.  When  ManteufTel  drove  him 
from  before  Amiens,  he  was  replaced  by  Faid- 
herbe.  in  1879  he  was  af)pointed  Minister  of 
War,  and  during  his  administration  he  removed 
from  office  all  offices  suspected  of  favoring  the 
Legitimist  or  Bonaparte  cause.    Becoming  un- 

eopular  because  of  his  measures  against  Tunis 
e  was  superseded  as  Minister  in  November 
1881,   He  was  elected  life  senator  in  1880. 

FARRELL,  James  A.,  American  steel 
manufacturer :  b.  New  Haven,  Conn^  1863. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
Haven  and  began  work  in  a  steel  wire  mill 
there  at  the  age  of  16.  In  1888  he  was  em- 
ployed as  laborer  in  the  milU  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Wire  Company,  of  which  he  rose  to  be  super- 
intendent and  manager.  Subsequently  he  be- 
came general  superintendent  of  the  Oliver  Steel 
Wire  Company  and  general  manager  of  the 
OUver  Iron  and  Steel  Company.  He  orfcanized 
a  wire  company  at  Braddock,  Pa.,  which  be- 
came part  of  the  American  Sted  and  Wire 
Company,  of  which  Mr.  Farrell  was  general 
manager  of  exports  until  1903.  From  1903  to 
1911  he  was  president  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Products  Export  Company  and  in  Jan- 
uary 1911  became  president  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation. 

FARREN,  Elisabeth,  English  actress:  b. 
1759;  d.  1829.  Her  father,  (George  Farren,  was 
a  strolling  pl^er  and  Elizabeth  appeared  on  the 
boards  while  still  a  child.  In  1777  she  made 
her  London  d6but  at  the  Haymarket  as  Miss 
Hardcastle  in  ^She  Stoops  to  Conquer.'  In 
the  following  year  she  appeared  at  Drury  Lane, 
where  she  played  for  several  years,  succeeding 
Mrs.  Abingdon  in_  1782  as  leading  lady  in  com- 
edy. Her  chief  roles  were  Lady  TownJy,  Lady 
Fanciful,  Clarinda  in  'The  Suspicious  Hus- 
band,' Lady  Betty  Modish  in  'The  Careless 
Husband,*  Lady  Emily  Gayville  in  'The 
Heiress,'  Julia  in  'The  Rivals,'  aitd  Lady 
Teazle  in  'The  School  for  Scandal.*  Her  last 
appearance  w^as  as  Lady  Teazle  on  8  April  1797. 
On  1  May  of  that  year  she  became  Countess 
of  Derby.  Her  portrait  by  Sir  Thomas  I^w- 
rence  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
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York.  Consult  Doran,  'Annals  of  die  Stage,* 
edited  by  Lowe,  (London  1888) ;  Gait  *Lives 
of  the  Players*  (ib.  1831);  Gcneste,  'History 
of  the  Stage>  (Bath  1832);  Matthews  and 
Hutton,  'Actors  and  Actresses  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States'  (New  Yoilc 
1886). 

FAKREN,  AVUliam,  Engtish  actor:  b.  13 
May  i;^;  d  London,  24  Sept.  1861.  He  was 
the  son  of  an  actor  of  the  same  name  who  was 
long  prominent  at  Covent-  GardeiL  WiUiam,  Jr. 
made  his  d^but  at  Plymouth  at  the  Theatre 
Royal  in  'Love  i  la  mode.'  In  1818  he  ap- 
peared in  London  at  Covent  Garden  as  Sir  Peter 
Teazle,  a  part  in  which  he  achieved  great  suc- 
cess. For  10  seasons  he  play;ed  at  Covent 
Garden  and  in  1824  began  a  series  of  summer 
engagements  at  the  Haymarket,  always  appear- 
ing in  comedy  roles.  In  1828-37  he  played  at 
Drury  Lane,  and  here  he  essayed  more  ambi- 
tious roles,  including  Qesar.  After  1837  he 
again  appeared  at  Covent  Garden  and  later  he- 
came  stage  manager  at  the  Haymarket  In 
1843  he  was  stricken  with  parafysis,  and  al- 
diough  he  continued  on  the  boards  for  10  years 
more  his  acting  never  reached  its  former  hifflt 
level.  In  1&£N>^3  he  was  lessee  of  the  Olympic 
In  his  later  years  he  played  old  men  parts,  a 
field  in  which  he  was  without  a  rival.  His  final 
ai^rearance  was  at  the  Haymarket  in  1855.  His 
sons  WilUam  (1825-1906)  and  Henry  (1826-60) 
were  both  successful  actors.  Henry's  daughter 
EUen  [<NeUi«»]  Farren  [b.  1848;  d.  1904}  be- 
came famous  for  her  portrayal  of  boy's  parts  in 
dte  (Saiety  mnsical  buriesques.  Consult  Coc^ 
'Hoars  with  the  Fliers*  (London  1881). 

FARRSR,  farmer,  Edward.  Canadian  jour- 
nalist: b.  County  Mayo,  Ireland,  1850.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Stonyhurst  College, 
England,  and  at  the  Jesuit  College,  Rome.  In 
1870  be  went  to  Canada  and  entered  on  his 
career  of  journalist  as  editorial  writer  On  the 
Toronto  Daily  Ttlegraph,  later  joining  the 
Mail.  In  1874  he  returned  to  Ireland  as 
Canadian  immigration  agent,  and  subsequent^ 
became  foreign  editor  of  the  New  York  Woria. 
In  1882-84  he  was  chief  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Mail,  and  thereafter  was  successively  editor  of 
the  Winnipeg  Times  and  Sun  and  the  Toronto 
Globe.  He  retired  in  IK>2^  removed  to  ,  Wash- 
ington, D.  Q.jioT  some  years,  but  returned  to 
Canada  in  1905  and  settled  at  Ottawa,  where 
he  corresponded  for  foreign  journals.  Farrer 
is  by  many  considered  the  ablest  editorial 
writer  of  Canada,  although  his  animosity 
toward  his  old  faith  caused  the  epithets  of 
renegade  and  bigot  to  be  leveled  at  his  head. 
He  also  roused  the  tre  of  the  Loyalists  and 
Tories  by  advocating  the  annexation  of  C^ada 
to  the  United  States. 

FARRER,  Henry,  American  arHst :  b.  Lon- 
don, England,  23  March  1844;  d.  1903.  He  was 
the  son  of  an  English  miniature  painter, 
Thomas  Farrer  (1770-1850)  and  came  to  New 
York  in  1863.  He  painted  largely  in  water 
colors,  biit  was  widely  known  as  an  ettrher  alsa 
The  best  of  his  etchings  are  views  ^mut  New 
York  harbor  in  which  his  treatment  of  slqr  is 
very  successful.  ' 

FARRER,  Thomas  Henry,  1st  Baron, 
English  economist:  b.  London,  24  June  1819; 
d.  AbinKcr  Hall,  Dorking,  11  Oct  1899.  He 
received  his  education  at  Eton  and  Balliol  Co\- 
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lege,  Oxford,  In  1844  he  was  called  to  the 
bar,  but  remained  in  practice  only  a  few  years. 
In  1850  he  entered  the  public  service  as  secre- 
tary to  the  naval  department  of  the  Bou^  of 
Trade.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
joint  secretaries  of  the  board  and  two  years  later 
was  made  permanent  secretaiy.  His  adminis- 
tration, extending  over  a  period  of  20  years, 
was  productive  of  many  reforms,  and  in  1883 
he  was  created  a  baronet  and  retired  from 
office  three  years  later.  He  was  an  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  Free  Trade  uid  in  1886  published 
'Free  Trade  versus  Fair  Trade,*  in  which  he 
dealt  with  the  pressing  economic  problems  of 
that  day.  In  \&&  he  became  alderman  of  the 
London  coanty  council  and  the  following  year 
became  vice-chairman  of  that  body.  He  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  in  1893  and  spent  his  re- 
maining years  advocating  and  expounding  his 
free  trade  doctrines  in  press  and  platfonn. 
His  'Studies  in  Currency*  appeared  iu  1898. 

FARRIER,  a  professional  shoer  of  horses, 
or,  in  a  more  general  sense,  a  practitioner  of 
the  veterinary  art  His  business  is  tenned 
farriery.  As  one  who  professes  sidll  and  a 
member  of  a  "common  calling,*  the  farrier  ia 
obliged  to  practise  his  art  on  demand  and  to 
execute  it  with  orcUnary  skill  and  care.  He  is 
liable  in  law  for  negligence  and  has  a  Uen  on 
the  animal  shod  for  expenses.  In  modem  times 
the  term  has  come  to  be  associated  with  one 
who,  in  addition  to  horse-sfaoeing,  possesses  a 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  inysiolc^  of 
the  horse's  foot  and  hoof,  and  is  able  to  oiag- 
nose  and  prescribe  treatment  for 'the  various 
ailments  peculiar  thereta 

FARRIERY.  See  FAuan. 

PARRZNQTON,  Olimr  Cnmmingi, 
American  geologist:  b.  Brewer,  Me.,  9  Oct 
1864.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Maine  in  ISSl^  became  lecturer  on  mineralogy 
in  the  University  of  Chio^o  in  1894  and  cura- 
tor of  geology  at  the  Field  Columbian  Museum 
in  the  same  year.  He  has  uublished  'Meteor- 
ites' ;  'The  Volcanoes  of  Mexico* ;  and  '(>ems 
and  Gem  Minerals*  (1903). 

FARS,  fars,  or  FARSISTAN,  far-sis-tan' 
(ancient  Pbbsis),  Ferua,  province  in  the  south- 
west, about  300  miles  l<»ig^  hy  250  miles  broad. 

Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Bandamir,  the  Sefid- 
rud  and  the  Mand,  and  it  has  several  salt  lakes, 
of  which  the  largest  is  that  of  Bakhtegan.  The 
climate  is  not  unhealtbful,  except  along  the 
coast,  where  it  is  very  hot  in  the  summer.  The 
most  important  products  are  grain,  rice,  fruit- 
wine,  oil,  cotton,  tobacco,  sUk,  cochineal  and 
attar  of  roses.  The  manufactures  include 
woolen,  silk  and  cotton  goods,  and  in  these  and 
other  articles  an  active  trade  is  carried  on, 
chiefly  with  India.  Many  ancient  ruins  are 
scattered  over  the  province.  The  capital  is 
Shiraz  and  the  chief  port  is  Bushire  or  Abu- 
shehr.  About  30  miles  north  of  Shiraz  are  the 
ruins  of  Persepolis,  an  ancient  dty.  "The  people 
of  this  province  are  among  the  best  preserved 
Qrpes  of  the  Aryans.  Pop.  (estimated)  1,7D(^- 
OOOl  See  Persia.  • 

FARSAN  (far-san')  ISLANDS,  a  group  of 
two  larger  and  several  small  islands  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  surface  is  diversified 
by  hilts  com^sed  of  coral  and  occauonad  val- 
leys and  plains.  Pearl-fishing  is  here  an  im- 
portant industiy. 
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FAKUKHABAD,  fa-rook'a-bid,  or  FAR< 
RAKHABAD,  fur-ruk-a-bad',  India:  (1)  town 
in  India,  in  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  the 
United  Provinces,  about  two  miles  west  of  the 
Ganges,  90  miles  west-northwest  of  Ludcnow. 
It  forms  a  single  municipality  with  Fatehgarb« 
the  civil  headquarters  of  the  district,  situated 
diree  miles  to  the  east  An  American  Presby- 
terian mission  is  located  here.  Pop.  (1911), 
with  cantomnent,  59^7.  (2)  The  district  o£ 
Farukhabad  fonns  part  of  ue  Agra  division 
and  lies  mainly  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Area,  1,685  square  mUes.  Pop.  about 

FARWELL,  Charles  Benjamin.  American 
merchant  and  legislator :  b.  Painted  Post,  N.  Y., 
1  July  1823;  d.  Lake  Forest,  Kl.,  23  Sept.  1903. 
Having  gone  in  1838  to  Illinois,  he  was  there 
engaged  in  farming  and  government  survey 
work  until  1844,  when  he  entered  a  mercantile 
career  in  Chicago.  He  accumulated  a  fortune 
in  the  dry-goods  trade.  In  1869  he  was  a  na- 
tional bank  examiner,  in  1871-77  and  1881-83 
a  representative  in  Congress.  From  1887  to 
1891  he  was  United  States  senator,  having 
been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Gen.  John  A.  Logan.  He  was  a  ^pire 
of  some  prominence  in  both  State  and  national 
politics. 

FASANO,  fa-sa'n&,  Italy,  city  in  the  south- 
east, near  the  Adriatic,  45  miles  northwest  of 
Brindisi.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  an  oHve  district 
and  there  are  numerous  oil  presses  in  the  town 
and  ndfi^borhood.  The  diief  trade  is  in  oil  and 
wine.  The  cottages  of  many  of  the  peasants 
have  been  made  from  the  stone  taken  from  old 
walls.  Fasano  was  at  one  time  a  wealthy  resi- 
dential and  conunerdal  city.  Pop.  of  the  com- 
mune, 20,077. 

FASCES,  fas'ez  (Lat.  fascis,  a  bundle),  the 
most  ancient  insignia  of  the  Roman  magistrates, 
consisting  of  bundles  of  rods,  usually  birch, 
bound  with  which  was  an  axe  with  projecting 
Made;  used  as  a  symbol  of  authonty.  The 
iasces  was  carried  1^  an  attendant  known  as  a 
lictor.  The  number  of  lictors  varied  according 
to  rank  and  for  a  fi^ven  dignitary  fmquently 
differed  at  different  periods.  Fasces  were  ac- 
corded quiBStors  in  the  provinces  only. 

FASCH,  fSsh,  Karl  Friedrich  Christian, 

German  musician:  b.  Zerbstj  1736;  d.  1800.  His 
father  was  court  capellmeister  at  Zerbst  and 
Karl's  early  instruction  was  under  his  direction. 
In  1756  he  was  appointed  cembalist  to  Frederick 
the  Great  at  Berlin.  He  was  capellmeister  of 
the  Berlin  opera  in  1774-76  but  resigned  his 
public  appointments  in  the  latter  year  and  there- 
after devoted  all  his  attention'  to  cornposition. 
He  was  the  founder  of  tbe  Berlin  Singaka- 
demie.  Fasch's  church  music  was  published  in 
»x  volumes  0839).  Constdt  the  biography  by 
Zelter  (1801). 

FASCIA,  tfi  anatomy,  an  animal  tissue,  con- 
sisting of  dense  connecting  sheets  or  layers, 
of  the  nature  of  fibrous  membrane,  close  and 
strong  as  tendon  or  ligament.  The  fascia  in 
tbe  economy  of  animal  anatomy  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  confining  within  its  proper  area  support- 
mg  as  a  sort  or  fulcrum,  separating  from  one 
contiguous  tissue,  or  attachine  to  another,  some 
muscle,  part  or  organ  of  the  body.  Consult 
the  worlu  on  ^Anatomy'  of  Quain  and  Morris, 


m  En^sh;  of  Gegenbaur  and  Rauber,  in 
German ;  and  of  Testut  and  Poirier.  in  French. 

In  architecture,  a  Bat  band,  running  hori- 
zontally across  an  entablature.  The  aroiitrave 
in  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic  orders  is  divided 
into  three  bands  which  are  called  fascix^  the 
lowest  being  called  the  first  fascix,  the  middle 
one  the  second,  and  the  upper  one  the  tldrd. 
When  there  are  only  two  fasdie,  th<^  are  called 
the  upper  and  lower.  See  Column;  Ehtabla* 
TintE. 

FASCINATION  (Ut  fascmare.  <to  be- 
witch'). Various  animals  such  as  toads,  hawks 

and  notably  certain  varieties  of  serpents  have 
been  popularly  invested  with  the  power  of  con- 
trolling by  their  eyes  the  movements  of  intended 
victims.  Such  power  has  never  been  scientifi- 
cally demonstrated  and  supposed  manifestations 
have  generally  been  ei^ained  as  paralnis 
through  fear  on  the  part  of  the  victim.  For 
an  account  of  the  belief  in  the  evil  eye  in 
human  beings  see  SupotsmiOKS,  Popular. 

FASCINE,  f£'sen  (Lat  fascina,  a  bundle  of 
sticks),  in  fortification,  a  cvlindricw  bundle  of 
faggots  or  brushwood  used  to  form  parapet% 
strengthen  ramparts,  elevate  batteries,  prepare 
temporary  field  defenses  and  the  like.  They 
irary  in  size  from  6  to  18  feet  in  length,  six 
to  nine  inches  in  diameter  and  are  bound  with 
withes.  Fascines  dipped  in  pitch  or  other  com- 
bustible matter  are  sometimes  used  in  order  to 
set  fire  to  the  enaiqr's  lodgments  or  other 
worics.  In  dvil  engineering  fascines  are  used 
in  making  sea  and  nver  waUs  to  protect  shores 
subject  to  washing;  or  to  collect  sand,  silt 
and  mud  to  raise  the  bottom  and  gradually 
form  an  island,  either  as  a  breakwater  against 
.inroads,  or  for  purposes  of  cultivation,  as  in 
Holland. 

FASCIOLARIA,  a  genus  of  motlusks.  See 

FUSIDf. 

FASHION,  conventional  usage  in  the  matter 
of  certain  details  of  life,  especially  the  changes 
and  modifications  of  costume  in  civilized  na- 
tions ;  mode  or  style  in  dress.  Sndi  variations 
of  costume  were  unknown  to  most  nations 
of  the  ancient  world  and  among  the  Romans 
only  influenced  the  accessories  of  the  tulet 
The  unchanging  East  is  as  undunging  in  its 
dress  as  in  everything  else  and  the  fashions 
to  which  savage  tribes  uncompromisingly  adhere 
remain  unaltered  for  long  periods.  In  some 
remote  districts  of  European  countries  peasants 
still  dress  tn  the  costume  brought  two  or  ^ree 
hundred  years  ago  by  die  local  noUlity  from 
court  and  the  smock-frock  of  the  English  agri- 
cultural laborer  is  a  relic  of  Saxon  times.  (For 
detailed  historjr  of  the  costumes  of  different 
periods,  see  article  on  COstuue  and  for  certain 
principles  underlying  the  subject,  sec  Dress). 
Survivals  in  modem  costume  nay  sometimes  be 
traced  back  to  unexpected  origins.  With  re- 
gard to  the  modem  evening  dress-coat  we 
learn  that  it  owes  its  peculiarities  to  its  descent 
from  the  old-time  everyday  garment  in  whidi 
a  man  rode  and  worked.  "The  cutting  amy 
at  the  waist  had  once  the  reasonable  purpose 
of  preventing  the  coat  skirts  from  getting  in 
the  way  tn_  riding,  while  the  pair  of  useless 
buttons  behind  the  waist  are  also  relics  from 
the  times  when  such  buttons  really  served  the 
purpose  of  fastening  these  skirts  behind:  the 
cunously  cut  collar  keeps  the  now  misplaced 
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notehes  made  to  allow  of  its  being  worn  turned 
up  or  down.*  It  is  said  that  the  modem  cylin- 
drical hat  is  the  indirect  descendant  of  the 
Puritan  steeple-crowned  hat,  carried  across  the 
Atlantic  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  thence  again 
to  France,  when  Benjamin  Franklin  and  the 
jroung  Republicans  were  die  height  of  the  fash- 
ton  and  by  the  French  manipulated  into  the 
hat  which  they  have  0ven  to  all  the  world. 
Certain  striking  features  in  vogue  at  different 
times  in  the  dress  both  of  men  and  of  women 
have  originated  in  the  lack  of  bodily  symmetry 
or  in  other  physical  defects  in  various  monarchs 
or  other  leaoers  of  fashion.  Until  the  19th  cen- 
tury  men's  clothes  were  as  delicate  in  color  sad 
as  rich  in  material  as  women's.  Pepys  records 
in  his  diary  how  he  had  bis  wife's  gowns  cut  up 
into  waistcoats  for  himself.  The  uniforms  of 
officials  or  of  persons  connected  with  public  or 
special  service,  the  judge's  and  the  clergyman's 
robe  and  the  student's  cap  and  gown  cannot  be 
said  to  have  had  their  origin  m  fashion;  nor 
can  the  indication  of  political  or  religious  opin- 
ions by  peculiarities  oi  dress,  as  among  Puritaift 
and  Quakers,  or  as  illustrated  by  colored  cock- 
ades or  other  party  emblems  be  called  phases 
of  fashion,  yet  fashion  has  been  sometimes 
closely  connected  with  political  changes.  Dress 
attained  its  highest  point  of.  significance  in 
France  during  the  last  half  of  the  18th  century, 
when  it  marks  unmistakably  the  various  stages 
of  the  Revolution.  Rousseau's  'Emile  and  Nou- 
velle  HflcMse'  and  Goethe's  *Werther*  brought 
sentimentality  into  fashion;  women's  hatr  was 
dressed  in  bandeoMX  d'amour  or  boufs  de  senti- 
menl;  and  Marie  Antoinette  and  the  ladies  of 
her  court  sought  to  return  to  the  simplicity  of 
nature  by  masquerading  in  the  Trianon  attired 
as  shepherdesses  and  milkmaids.  The  works  of 
Montesquieu  and  Voltaire  had  created  an  ad- 
miration for  England  and  the  courtiers  of 
Versailles  dressed  themselves  tike  English  fox- 
himting  squires,  while  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters got  themselves  up  i  I'Anglaise  in  coats  with 
cuffs,  collars  and  facings,  beaver-hats  and 
cravats.  As  the  political  tunnoil  increased, 
fashionable  attire  grew  more  and  more  eccentric 
and  multiform,  till  at  last  republican  institutions 
triumphed  and  the  women  of  Prance  began  to 
ckithe  themselves  as  tike  as  possible  to  those  of 
Greece  and  Rome  both  in  style  and  scantiness. 
They  disregarded  costly  materials  and  shivered 
through  the  winter  months  clad  in  a  few  yards 
of  mnslin.  Men  wore  a  combination  of  antique 
and  romantic  costume  invented  by  the  painter 
David,  which  was  finished  off  with  Hungarian 
boots.  At  the  present  time  tfie  fashions  for 
women  in  all  civilized  countries  are  set  by 
Paris;  for  men,  though  not  so  exclusively,  1^ 
London.  One  marited  featore  of  the  ever-chang- 
ntg  kaleidoscope  of  fashion  is  its  tendency  to 
revolve  in  cycles.  Cycles  of  alternate  luxury 
and  ^plidty  have  also  distinguished  all  ages. 
Fashions  change  more  quickly  each  decade,  a 
fact  due  in  great  measure  to  increased  facilities 
of  communication,  while  the  triumph  of  democ- 
racy is  shown  by  their  universal  adoption  by 
all  classes.  Consult  <^fos  Aieules,'  translated 
as  *Ten  Centuries  of  Toilet,*  by  Mrs.  Cashel 
Hoey  (1892);  Boutet,  *Modes  feminines  du 
XIX«  Siicle>  (Paris  1902);  Geszler.  <Die  Mo- 
den  des  XIX  Jahrhundert>  (Vienna  1897) ;  Hill, 
'History  of  English  Dress'  (London  1893); 
Pricey  <baae  Fashion.  178fr-1912>  (ik  1913) ; 


Uzanne,  <Les  Modes  de  Paris*  (Paris 
See  also  btbtiograpfay  article  Costume. 

FASHODA,  fa-sho'da,  Egyptian  Sudaa 
town  founded  in  1867  by  the  Egyptian  govern' 
ment,  situated  on  the  Bahr-cl-Abiad  or  White 
Nile,  400  miles  south  of  Khartum  and  about  70 
miles  northeast  of  the  confluence  of  the  Sobat 
River  with  the  Nile.  In  July  1898  it  was 
occupied  by  a  small  French  force,  but  some 
months  later  it  was  claimed  by  the  British  for 
Egypt.  Ultimately  the  French  force  evacuated 
the  town,  which  was  then  f  ormalty  occupied  by 
Sudanese  troops. 

FASSAITB,  fas'4-it,  the  name  applied  to  a 
pate  green  to  pistachio  or  daik  green  variety 
of  augite,  or  aluminous  i^roxene.  It  occurs  in 
metamor^iic  marly  limestone  in  the  Fassathal; 
Tyrol 

FASSETT,  fas'et,  Cornelia  Adite  Strong, 

American  artist :  b.  Owasco,  N.  Y.,  9  Nov.  1831: 
d.  Washington,  D.  C,  4  Jan.  1898.  She  studied 
in  New  York  as  well  as  in  Paris  and  Rome, 
and  from  1875  lived  in  Washington,  where  she 
painted  portraits  of  many  prominent  statesmen. 
Her  most  important  work  is  ^Tbe  Electoral 
Commission  in  Open  Session,'  including  the 
portraits  of  some  200  persons. 

FASSETT,  Jacob  Sloat,  American  lawver 
and  capitalist:  b.  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  13  Nov.  1853. 
He  was  graduated  from  Rochester  University 
1875,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1878.  In 
1879--80  he  was  district  attomor  of  Chemung 
County,  and  in  1880-81  studied  constitutional 
law  and  political  economy  at  Heidelbet^  Uni- 
versity. He  was  State  senator  1884-90  and 
was  defeated  as  Republican  nominee  for  gov- 
ernor in  the  year  last  named.  He  was  tern- 
porary  chairman  at  the  Republican  National 
Convention  in  Minneapolis  in  1892.  In  1905-11 
he  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  33d 
New  York  district  He  was  the  proprietor  of 
the  Elmira  Daily  Advertiser  from  1879  to  IStfi^ 
and  controls  mining,  banking  and  other  interests 
in  the  Western  States. 

FAST  AND  LOOSE,  the  name  of  a  cheat- 
ing game,  also  called  ^'pricking  at  the  belt,* 
which  appears  to  have  been  much  practised  by 
English  gypsies  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  and 
which  is  still  played  at  fairs,  races  and  similar- 
meetings  under  the  name'  of  *prick  the  garter." 
The  game  consists  in  trying  to  pin  to  a  table  a 
belt  or  similar  object  so  folded  as  to  prodiKe  a 
misleading  effect.  The  original  name,  in  the 
phrase  *'to  play  fast  and  loose,'*  has  gone  into 
the  language  to  designate  the  conduct. 

FASTENRATH,  Johannes,  yd-han'-nSs 
£as'ten-rat,  German  poet  and  story  writer:  b. 
Remscheid,  3  May  1839;  d.  1908.  A  brief 
sojourn  in  Spain  (1864)  filled  him  with  a 
permanent  enthusiasm  for  its  land  and  litera- 
ture which  inspired  nearly  all  his  life-work. 
He  translated  Juan  Diana's  comedy  'Receipt 
Against  Mothers-in-Law' ;  and  compiled  a 
series  of  volumes  which  are^  less  translations 
than  transcriptions  in  the  spirit  of  the  originals 
— 'A  Wreath  of  Spanish  Romances';  'Hes- 
perian Blooms*;  'The  Book  of  My  Spanish 
Friends* ;  'Voices  of  Christmas,*  He  also  pub- 
lished several  works  on  the  histoipr  of  Spanish 
literature;  and  in  Spanish,  'Passion-Books  o{ 
a  Cxerman-Spaniard,'  a  description  of  the 
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Obemnmergau  Passion  Play;  and  'Walhalla 
and  the  Glories  of  Germany.'  A  volume  of 
war  songs  dedicated  ^To  the  German  Heroes 
of  1870*  is  Ukewise  his. 

FASTI,  fas'ti  (Lat.  fasti,  lawful,  fas,  divine 
law,  DIBS,  days),  in  ancient  Rome,  days  on 
which  the  transaction  of  business  before  the 
praetor  was  legal,  days  on  which  court  did  not 
sit  being  dies  nefash.  The  name  thence  came 
to  be  applied  to  two  sorts  of  registers  or  tables : 
(1)  The  fasti  sacri  or  fasti  kalendares,  contain- 
ing the  caloidars  of  the  year  and  corresponding 
to  the  modem  almanacs.  These  were  at  first 
known  only  to  the  pontifices,  or  priests,  who 
announced  them  to  the  people,  and  had  thus  a 
source  of  power  and  profit.  In  304  b,c.  Cn. 
Flavius,  who  had  been  secretary  to  the  Pontifex 
Maximus  Appius  Claudius  Crassus,  exposed 
them  to  the  people.  (2)  The  fasti  anfMles  or 
historici,  which  formed  a  chronicle  of  con- 
temporary events,  containing  the  names  of  the 
chief  magistrates  of  the  year  and  a  series 
of  the  more  remarkable  events  noted  in  the 
order  of  the  days  of  their  occurrence. 

PASTING.  In  its  religious  or  magical 
signification,  and  as  a  social  custom,  fasting,  by 
wBich  is  implied  abstinence  from  food,  and 
somedmes  from  drink  as  well,  varies  among 
different  races.  Among  savage  races  the  rite 
was  enjoined  at  certain  stages  of  life,  as  an  act 
of  mourning  (when  it  is  the  usual  precedent, 
and  is  occasionally  preceded  b^  a  feast),  as  a 
rite  of  preparation  at  the  initiation  into  man- 
hood or  womanhood  or  for  sacred  and  ritual 
acts,  as  an  act  of  penitence  and  as  an  ascetic 
practice.  It  is  usually  accompanied  by  con- 
tinence, by  other  austeriti^,  and  by  prayer. 
Among  the  American  Indians  the  rite  was 
widely  observed,  was  practised  both  in  private 
aiid  in  connection  with  public  ceremonies,  and 
tribal  fasts  were  occasionally  ordered  by  the 
chiefs  to  avert  some  threatened  calamity. 
Among  the  Melanesians  certain  foods  are  for- 
bidden to  pregnant  women,  and  fasting  is  en- 
joined on  the  fathers  of  newly-born  children. 
So  widely  diffused  was  the  custom  that  it  was 
practised  in  nearly  all  the  nations  of  antiquiQr 
—  in  Armenia,  Persia,  Scythia,  Nineveh,  Efeypt, 
Greece  and  Rome.  Among  the  Hindus  it  has 
always  been  an  ascetic  practice,  although  Gau- 
tama Buddha  enjoined  moderation  rather  than 
excessive  fasting.  Among  the  Jews  the  fasts 
were  all  founded  on  tradition,  except  that  of 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  which  was  appointed  by 
Moses,  to  which  five  days  of  compulsory  fasting 
were  afterward  added,  in  commemoration  of 
^ys  of  humiliation  and  national  misfortune. 
With  the  Jews  fasting  always  implies  entire 
abstinence,  and  lasts,  except  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  and  the  9th  of  Ab,  from  daybreak 
to  the  appearance  of  the  first  three  stars. 

Although  Our  Lord  fasted  40  days  before 
the  beginnmg  of  his  public  ministry  and  prob- 
ably kept  the  Day  of  Atonement  obligatory 
on  his  race,  he  left  no  direct  rules  for 
fasting.  It  was  incongruous,  he  said,  "that 
the  cmldren  of  ^e  bridechamher  fast  when 
the  Bridegroom  was  with  them;  but  the  days 
would  come  when  the  Bridegroom  should  be 
taken  away  from  them,  and  then  should 
they  fast  in  those  days.»  (Mark  ii,  19-20). 
Hence  it  was  infnred  that  from  the  time  of 


His  ascension  the  practice  was  obligatory  on 
His  disciples,  the  temporary  canse  of  exemption 
hitherto  existing  having  ceased. 

During  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  fasting  was  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
the  faithful,  and  was  practised  before  holy  acts 
and  rites,  such  as  baptism,  communion  and 
ordination.  The  Pascal  fast  is  first  mentioned 
by  Irenaeus  (a.d.  195).  The  fast  of  40  hours 
when  Our  Lord  lay  in  the  grave  had  gradually 
expanded  in  the  bth  century  into  the  40  days 
Lenten  fast,  while  the  mode  of  fasting  varied 
greatly.  Fasts,  Hooker  explains,  were  *set  as 
ushers  of  festival  days,*  their  object  being  *to 
temper  _  the  mind,  lest  contrary  affections 
coming  in  place  should  make  it  too  profuse  and 
dissolute.'  The  fast  days  in  me  Roman 
Catholic  Church  are:  AH  the  week  days  of 
Lent,  beginning  on  Ash  Wednesday;  the 
Fridays  in  Advent;  the  Ejmber  days,  namely, 
Wednesdays,  Fridays  and  Saturdays  following 

(1)  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  (2)  .Whitsunday, 
G)  the  14th  of  September,  (4)  the  third  Sun- 
day of  Advent ;  also  the  vigils  of  Pentecost,  the 
Assumption,  All  Saints  and  Christmas.  When 
the  vigil  falls  on  Sund^  the  fast  is  k«>t  on  the 
Satur^y  preceding.  The  days  of  abstinence 
(on  which  flesh-meat  is  not  allowed)  are  all 
Fridays  in  the  year  and  fast  days.  Illness, 
old  age  and  other  causes  mzy  entitle  a  person  to 
a  dispensation  from  these  regulations.  The 
Anglican  appoints  the  following  fixed  days  for 
fasting  and  abstinence,  between  which  no  dif- 
ference is  made;   (1)  the  40  days  of  Lent; 

(2)  the  Ember  days,  at  the  four  seasons;  (3) 
the  three  Rogation  days  before  Holy  Thursday; 
(4)  every  Friday  except  Christmas  Day.  The 
difference  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
Anglican  Church  in  regard  to  fasting  is  that, 
according  to  Hooker,  the  former  holds  it  as  an 
imperative  meauis  of  grace,  the  latter  as  a  tise- 
ftil  exercise  preparatory  for  the  means  of 
grace. 

The  practice  of  fasting  was  retained  by  the 
Protestant  Reformers  io  flurope.  In  Ei^Iand 
it  was  r^rously  enforced  parUamentanr 
sanction,  as  shown  in  the  acts  of  Edward  VI 
and  James  I,  and  the  proclamations  of  Eliza- 
beth; but  the  abstinence  from  flesh-meat  on  fast 
days  appears  to  have  been  enjoined  mainly  as 
an  aid  to  the  fishing  and  shipbuilding  indus- 
tries. In  Scotland  pre-communion  fast  days 
were  appointed  by  the  Presbyterian  Qiurai, 
when  business  was  entireW  suspended;  but 
within  recent  times  these  nave  lallen  almost 
entirely  into  desuetude. 

Our  Puritan  forefathers  brought  with  them 
to  New  England  the  practice  of  occasional  ap- 
pointments for  special  causes,  named  by  the 
churches  as  well  as  by  civil  aumoiity.  The  day 
before  they  left  Leyden  (21  July  1620),  "when 
being  ready  to  depart  they  had  a  day  of  solemn 
humiliation,*  in  anticipation  of  the  voyage. 
Owing  to  a  series  of  misfortunes  that  befell  Uie 
Plymouth  colony  a  solemn  fast  day  was  ap- 
pointed, to  be  observed  on  Wednesday,  16  July 
1623  (Old  Style).  The  prejudice  against  popidh 
and  preiatical  ordinances  made  the  observance 
of  Lent  or  of  Good  Friday  obnoxious  to  the 
founders  of  New  England,  and  no  considerable 
change  of  sentiment  in  this  regard  took  pla<x 
till  after  the  Revolutionanr  War.  Hie  occa- 
sional spring  fast  gradn^ly  paas^  into  an 
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annual  appointment;  but  there  was  no  annual 
spring  fast  previous  to  King  Philip's  War 
(1675--76).  After  the  winning  of  independence, 
fast  days  were  occasionally  appointed.  Coming 
to  recent  times,  one  was  enjoined  in  1S49  on 
account  of  the  <^olera  visitation;  they  were  ob- 
served OD  both  sides  during  the  Civil  War;  and 
on  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (14  April 
1865)  a  solemn  fast  was  proclaimed  for  the  Ist 
of  June  of  that  year. 

Fasting  is  observed  with  great  severity  in 
the  Greek  Church.  The  fasts  extend  over  three 
parts  of  the  year.  The  Easter  fast,  extending 
for  48  days ;  the  Advent  fast  for  39  days ;  the 
fast  of  the  Virgin  for  14  day^  and  that  of  the 
Apostles  begins  on  the  Monday  after  Trini^ 
and  extends  to  the  29th  of  June. 

Mohammedanism  has  adopted  the  practice 
of  fasting  from  Jewish  and  Christian  sources. 
In  addition  to  voluntary  fasting  during  the 
month  of  Ramadan  (in  which  the  Projjhet 
broui^t  the  Koran  from  heaven),  eating,  drink- 
ing, smoking  and  smelling  perfumes  are  strictly 
forbidden;  but  die  rieor  of  the  fast  is  con- 
uderably  modified  tne  removal  of  these  re- 
strictions in  the  intervening  nights. 

In  fasting  the  tissues  show  considerably 

S eater  waste  during  the  first  few  days  than  on 
ose  succeeding.  Human  beings  can  maintain 
life  for  eight  days  without  foodand  drink,  and 
longer  if  ttiey  are  kept  warm  and  resting.  The 
supply  of  water  wonderfully  prolongs  Ufe.  The 
15  survivors  of  the  wreck  of  the  Medusa 
fiicate  in  1876  subsisted  for  13  days  on  a  raft 
without  food.  About  the  same  Ume  some 
miners  were  interned  for  10  days  without  food 
and  all  recovered.  Dogs  can  subsist  from 
30  to  35  days  if  deprived  entirely  of  food  and 
drink.  Among  famous  fasters  may  be  men- 
tioned Sarah  Jacobs,  the  Welsh  girl,  on  whose 
behalf  it  was  claimed  that  she  had  lived  for 
two  years  without  tasttt^  food,  but  who  suc- 
cumbed after  nine  days  when  put  under  the 
watch  of  professional  nurses;  Jacques,  who 
fasted  for  30  days  at  Edinburgh  in  1888,  42 
days  in  London  in  1^,  and  50  days  in  1891 ; 
and  Suoci,  an  Italian,  who  fasted  for  40  days  in 
London  in  1890. 

Bibliography^  Benedict,  F.  G.,  *A  Study 
of  Prolonged  Fasting>  (Washington  1915) ; 
Brewster,  'Saints  and  Festivals  of  die  Chns- 
Uan' Year*  (New  York  1904)  ;  Love,  <Fast  and 
Thanksgiving  Days  of  New  &ifldand*  (1895) ; 
MacCulloch  and  Maclean,  in  me  articles  on 
*Fasting*  in  Hastings'  *  Dictionary  of  Religion 
and  Ethics*  (New  York  1912);  and  Westcr- 
marck,  E.,  *The  Principles  of  Fasting*  in 
Fotk-Lore  (London  1907). 

FASTNET  LIGHTHOUSE.  See  Cape 
Ojcar. 

FASTOLF,  fas'tolf,  Sir  John,  English 
soldier:  b.  Caister,  near  Yarmouth,  about  1378; 
d.  there,  5  Nov.  1459.  He  saw  much  service  in 
the  French  wars  and  distinguished  himself  in 
the  battle  of  Agiocourt,  the  capture  of  Caen* 
the  siege  of  Rouen  and  other  events.  He  was 
knighted  about  141/,  and  made  governor  of  the 
Bastile  in  1420'.  In  1429  he  was  ordered  to 
bring  supplies  to  the  English  camp  in  front  of 
Orleans,  then  in  a  state  of  siege.  He  went  to 
Paris  and  obtained  the  provisions,  but  when  re- 
turning was  attadced  at  Rouvray  1^  a  French 
force  much  stronger  than  his  own.  In  si^te  t>f 


this  disadvantage,  however,  he  succeeded  in 
driving  off  the  attacking  party,  mainly  owing  to 
the  skilful  manner  in  which  he  used  barrels  of 
herrings  for  defensive  purposes.  The  battle  is 
usually  known  from  the  last-mentioned  circum- 
stance as  the  BatUe  of  the  Herrings.  Some 
have  charged  him  with  cowardly  behavior  in  the 
subsequent  battle  at  Patav,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  deprived  him  of  die 
Garter  which  had  been  conferred  on  him  in 
1426i  This  charge,  however,  has  never  been 
snbstantiated.  In  1432  he  was  appointed  Eng^ 
Ush  Ambassador  to  the  Council  of  Basel,  and  in 
1441  he  withdrew  from  the  army.  The  'Paston 
Letters^  (q-v.)  contain  a  long  account  of  his 
later  life  in  Norfolk,  and  show  him  to  hare 
been  keenly  bent  on  amassing  a  large  fortimo. 
He  has  been  regarded  by  some  authorities  as 
the  prototype  of  Shakespeare's  *Sir  John 
Falstaff.* 

FASTS.  See  FAsnifa 

FAT-BACK,  a  name  for  the  menhaden 
(q.v.)  and  for  certain  muHets,  in  allu^on  to 
me  thickness  of  the  dorsal  adipose  tissue. 

FAT-BIRD,  a  name  among  sailors  for  the 
Kuacharo;  and  among  sportsmen  in  New  Jersey 
tor  the  pectoral  sandpiper. 

FAT  TISSUE,  or  ADIPOSE  TISSUE, 

the  deposits  of  fat  in  various  parts  of  the 
aniiual  organism.  Fat  tissue  consists  of  a 
specific  form  of  cells  which  occur  usually  in 
groups.  When  fully  developed  the  distended 
cell  walls  filled  with  fat  are  connected  by  a 
special  delicate  form  of  connective  tissue,  in 
which  is  a  network  of  blood-capillaries  en- 
closing each  cell.  In  the  living  tissue  the  fat  is 
liquid,  but  after  death  it  congeals  to  a  solid 
or  semi-solid  condition.  The  fats  found  in 
animal  fatty  tissue  are  munly  the  triglycerides 
of  stearic  acid,  palmitic  acid  and  oleic  acid. 
In  the  fat  of  man  oleic  acid  is  the  largest  con- 
stituent, making  up  65  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
fatty  deposit.  The  proportioo  of  palmitic  acid 
ranges  from  8  to  25  per  cent;  and  of  stearic 
add,  from  2  to  6  per  cent,  according  to  the 

SiPt  of  the  body  from  whidi  the  fat  is  derived, 
ther  components  of  fat  tissue  are  small  per^ 
centages  of  ledthin,  cholesterin  and  free  tatty 
adds  and  of  a  yellow  lipochrome  which  gives  its 
hue  to  the  fat.  Fat  is  found  in  the  young  of 
vertebrate  mammals  from  the  moment  of  tiieir 
birth,  and  under  normal  conditions  continues  to 
increase  till  puber^,  when  a  marked  diminu- 
tion usualty  takes  place.  In  middle  life  fat 
commonly  increases  and  sometimes  b  acquired 
to  gross  excess.  The  origin  of  fat  in  the  tissues 
has  not  been  accounted  for.  It  has  been  proved 
that  while  some  of  it  is  transferred  from  the 
fat  eaten  as  food,  other  deposits  seem  to  be  due 
to  a  transformation  of  jUbuminous  substance 
which  is  not  understood.  The  function  of  fat 
in  the  body  is  not  known,  but  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  fat  in  a  proper  quantiw  acts  as  a 
protective  shield  against  atmosjdienc  changes; 
serves  as'  a  lubricant  to  sever^  organs  and, 
above  all,  stores  up  the  heat  energy  so  essentia] 
to  animal  vitality. 

FATA  MORGANA,  fa'ta  mor-ga'na  a  re- 
markable aerial  phenomenon  observed  m  the 
Strait  of  Messina  and  other  points  in  Italy  and 
Sidly  and  thus  called  because  supposed  to  be 
the  work  of  the  fairy  Morgana  (sister  of  Ar*- 
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thur  and  a  pupil  of  Merlin).  Objects  are  re- 
flected sometimes  pn  the  surface  of  the  sea  and 
sometimes  on  a  kind  of  aerial  screen.  An  ob- 
ject has  often  two  images,  of  which  one  is 
mverted. 

FATALISM,  the  doctrine  that  all  things  are 
ordered  for  men  by  the  arlntraiy  decrees  of 
God  or  the  fixed  laws  of  nature.  In  theology 
it  has  given  birth  to  theories  of  predestination, 
and  in  moral  science  to  such  systems  as  those 
of  Spinoza  and  Hegel,  and  more  recently  to  the 
philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer.  It  is  carried 
out  to  Its  most  pitilessly  logical  extreme  among 
the  Mohammedans,  where  everything  that  can 
happen  is  ^'kismet,'  that  is  fated,  or  decreed 
^  fate.    See  Detekhimish;  Pbedestinatiom  ; 

FATALITY  IN  COLOR.  The  color  of  a 
soldier's  uniform  is  based  upon  a  principle  of 
fatality.  Experience  and  statistics  prove  the 
relative  visibility  of  the  uniform  is  reflected  in 
Uabili^  to  casualties.  Red  is  the  most  fatal 
color;  the  least  fatal  is  Austrian  gn^.  The 
proportions  are:  red  12;  green  seven;  brown 
six;  gray  or  blue  five. 

FATSGARH.    See  Fatehgarh. 

FATEHGARH.  FATHIGARH,  FUTTY- 
GURH.  or  FUTTIGARH,  British  India,  head- 
quarters of  military  district  of  Farukhababad 
(q.v.),  three  miles  ^t  of  the  city  of  that  name 
and  municipally  joined  to  it  Pop.  12,500. 

FATEHPUR.   See  Fathipur. 

FATEHPUR-SIKRI,  or  FUTTIPUR- 
SIKRA,  British  India,  the  site  of  an  ancient 
town  in  the  district  of  Agra,  United  Provinces. 
It  was  the  favorite  residence  of  the  Emperor 
Akbar,  dating  from  1569,  who  enclosed  and 
fortified  it.  It  is  still  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  a  great  wall  five  miles  in  extent.  The 
part  of  the  palace  containing  the  apartments  of 
his  celebrated  Prime  Minister,  Abu-Fazel,  is 
still  in  good  preservation.  It  is  built  of  dark 
red  sandstone,  in  a  fine  style  of  Oriental  Gothic, 
adorned  with  numerous  pilasters  and  rich 
tracery  and  carvings,  and  crowned  by  two  domes. 
In  a  tomb  of  elaborate  workmanship,  standing 
in  the  centre  of  an  arcaded  square  and  ap- 
proached through  a  noble  gate,  several  members 
of  the  royal  family  were  interred.  The  modem 
town  has  (1911)  6,132  inhabitants.  Consult 
Howel),  E.  B.,  ^Handbook  of  Agra  and  Taj,' 
etc.  (1904) ;  and  Smith,  E.  W.,  <The  Mughal 
Architecture  of  Fatehpur-Sikri>  (1894-98). 

FATES,  Moipoi,  Moirm;  Lat.  Parca,  in  an- 
cient mythology,  the  inexorable  sisters  who 
spin  the  thread  of  human  life.  Homer  mentions 
neither  their  separate  names  nor  their  number. 
The  appellation  Clotho  (the  spinner)  was  prob- 
ably at  first  common  to  them  all.  As  they  were 
three  in  number,  poetry  endeavored  to  designate 
them  more  precisely;  Clotho  became  a  proper 
name,  as  did  also  Atrofes  and  LaehesiS.  Qotho 
means  she  who  spins  (the  thread  of  life) ; 
Lachesis,  the  disposer  of  lots;  Atropos,  unalter- 
able fate;  so  that  all  three  refer  to  the  same 
subject  under  different  points  of  view.  The 
first  spins  the  thread,  the  second  determines  its 
length  and  the  third  cuts  it.  In  Homer  and 
Hesiod  they  appear  as  goddesses  of  human  fate 
^nd  individual  destiny,  both  in  life  and  death. 


Among  the  lyric-  poets  they  seem  to  have  a 
generd  power  over  events,  and  are  always 
present  where  an>'thing  is  to  be  divided.  In 
the  narrowest  signification  they  are  the  god- 
desses of  death,  as  of  that  destiny  which  closes 
the  scene  with  all.  In  this  capaci^  they  belong 
to  the  infernal  world,  and  are  daughters  of 
Erebus  and  Night.  As  goddesses  of  fate  they 
are  the  servants  of  Zeus  and  the  offspring  of 
Zeus  and  Themis.  The  former  genealoaw  is 
the  more  modern.  As  daughters  of  Zeus, 
th^  have  a  share  in  the  decisions  of  fate, 
and'  are  commissioned  by  him  to  execute  his 
commands. 

FATHER,  Dttti«  of  a.    See  Law  or 

Family. 

FATHER,  The,  a  tragedy  in  three  acts  by 
Strindberg.  Translated  by  ti.  Erichson.  Soon 
after  the  Swedish  original  had  been  completed 
during  a  stay  in  Bavaria  in  1887,  a  French  ca- 
tion was  published  with  a  preface  by  Emile 
Zola,  who  praises  the  drama  very  much,  but 
finds  fault  "with  too  much  philosophy*  in 
places,  while  a  stricter  realism  would  be  more 
pleasing.  In  the  preface  to  *Fr6ken  Julie,* 
the  author  replies  to  critics  who  had  resented 
the  gloom  of  <The  Father' :  "Some  people 
have  accused  my  tragedy  of  being  too  sad,  as 
though  one  devised  a  merry  tragei^.  I  find 
joy  of  life  in  the  powerful,  terrible  struggles  of 
life;  and  the  capability  of  experiencing  some- 
thing, of  learning  something,  is  a  pleasure  to 
me."  *The  Father*  belongs  to  the  «realisti(* 
period  in  the  complex  development  of  the  Swe- 
dish genius.  When,  after  years  of  adverse 
criticism,  this  great  tragedy  was  produced  in 
his  native  country,  it  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
strongnt  plays  of  the  Swedish  stage.  Of  his 
dramatic  worics,  it  is  the  most  magnificent 
in  composition,  most  powerful  in  its  effect, 
most  impressive  in  its  condensed  energy.  All 
that  the  author  has  written  before  or  after 
about  married  life,  when  it  is  a  curse,  may  be 
regarded  as  only  sketches  or  outlines  in  com- 
parison with  *The  Father.'  With  a  power 
unsurpassed  in  its  intensity,  he  has  drawn  a 
picture,  so  vivid  and  so  pitiless,  of  the  duel  be- 
tween the  sexes,  between  husband  and  wife,  for 
mastery.  The  captain  and  his  wife  become 
types.  The  woman,  described  as  very  com- 
mon, rather  stupid,  and  insane  in  her  desire 
to  rule  and  have  her  way,  obtains  control  and 
utterly  destroys  her  gifted,  ^ood-natured  hus- 
band. Love  15  the  man's  misfortune  and  the 
false  woman's  lure.  Even  a  mother's  tove  is 
under  suspicion  and  dangerous  to  Ae  diild, 
beaiuse  it  is  so  blindly  selfish.  Hatred  and  the 
thrill  of  agony  rise  beyond  all  limits.  The 
wild  symbolism  at  the  close,  with  the  husband 
in  a  straight- jacket,  is  harrowing.  The  depth  of 
hatred  and  indignation  makes  one  stand  aghast. 
The  shriek  of  agony  shows  the  deep  wounds  of 
suffering  which  caused  it.  'The  Comrades' 
pSdS).  a  sort  of  sequel  to  ^The  Father,'  is  pale 
in  comparison. 

G.  C  J.  BOTHNE. 

FATHER  JOHN,  or  FATHER-OF- 
SICKLE,  transitions  of  Arabic  names  for  the 
common  or  sacred  ibis  of  the  Nile  region.  See 
Ibis. 

FATHER    PROUT.      See  Mahohy. 

Frawcis. 


FATHBRLASHBR^  PAl 

FATH8RLASHBR,  a  small,  ugly,  cottoid 
fish,  or  bull-head  (£ottus  bubalis),  from  8  to  10 
inches  in  length.  The  head  is  large,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  several  formidable  spines.  The 
fish  is  found  on  rocl^  coasts  on  both  shores  of 
the  North  Atlantic.  On  the  Labrador  coast  it 
attains  a  large  size,  and  is  a  considerable  article 
of  food. 

FATHERS,  Apostolic,  the  six  fathers  of 
the  Church  who  were  the  contemporaries  or 
immediate  followers  of  the  Apostles,  Th^  are 
Saints  Barnabas  Clonens  Ronue,  Ignatius,  tier- 
mas,  Papias  and  Polycarp. 

FATHERS  AND  CHILDREN  (Otsui  i 
Dyeti).  The  epithet  "Nihilist*  as  a  theological 
term  dates  back  to  a  hoary  antiquity;  Ttir- 
g^nief  made  it  the  synoym  of  revolutionist, 
though,  oddly  enough,  the  hero  of  his  most 
successful  novel,  'Fathers  and  Sons,*  is  not  even 
by  a  hint  connected  with  politics.  It  was 
quicldy  seized  on,  however,  and  applied  partic- 
ularly to  the  party  that  advocated  assassination 
and  other  violent  methods  of  combating  Rus- 
sian granny.  *Otsui  i  Dyiti'  Oiterally  'Fathers 
and  Children*)  was  published  in  1862  in  the 
Russky  Vyestnik  and  immediately  became  the 
storm  centre  of  passionate  and  bitter  recrimina- 
tion. It  coincided  with  the  first  upheaval  caused 
hy  the  emancipation  of  die  serfs  and  the  uncer- 
tain beginning  of  a  new  era.'  It  is  meant  to 
contrast  one  generation  with  its  successor. 
Both  Fathers  and  didr  Sons  regarded  the  char- 
acters portrayed  as  satirical  caricatures.  The 
action  of  'Fathers  and  Sons'  takes  place  main- 
ly at  the.  country  estate  of  Nikolai  Petrfivitch 
KirsAnof,  who  had  made  an  unambitious  but 
happy  marriage  and  on  the  death  of  his  wife 
had  entered  into  illicit  relations  with  the 
daughter  of  his  housekeeper.  Under  die  same 
roof  with  him  lives  his  younger  brother,  Pavel 
Petrdvifch,  who  had  engaged  in  an  unfortunate 
love-affair  with  the  notorious  Princess  X  and, 
disillusioned,  had  retired,  henceforth  to  occupy 
himself  with  keeping  his  toilet  immaculate,  oc- 
casionally helping  Nikolai  Petr6vitch  regulate 
his  affairs.  KirSnof's  son,  Arkady,  who  had 
been  graduated  from  the  University  of  Peters- 
burg, comes  home  to  make  a  visit  and  brings 
his  friend,  Bazirof,  a  Nihilist— a  Nihilist,  ac- 
cording to  Arkady,  being  a  tnan  Who  bows  to 
no  authority,  takes  no  principle  on  faith,  no 
matter  how  absolutely  bolstered  with  convention 
it  may  be.  Bazarof  is  brutally  frank,  and  this 
seems  to  endear  him  to  women  and  to  those 
below  him  in  station;  but  his  lack  of  tact 
renders  him  particularly  obnoxious  to  Pavel 
Petr6vitch,  who,  discovering  that  he  is  becoming 
too  intimate  with  his  brother's  mistress,  chal- 
lenges him  but  is  himself  wotmded.  Bazarof 
returns  to  his  father's  humble  estate,  and  while 
en^jjaged  in  scientific  investigation  of  typhus, 
acctdentalb'^  becomes  infected  and  dies.  The  de- 
scription of  his  final  illness  is  a  remarkable 
piece  of  realism;  and  the  portraits  of  Bazarof's 
father  and  mother,  the  one  a  rather  ridiculous 
sentimental  doctor,  the  other  a  superstitious 
kindly  lady  of  the  petty_  aristocracy,  are  sym- 
pathetic but  rather  satirical.  Other  episodes 
take  place  at  the  provindal  capital,  where  Tur- 
ginief  is  cruel  in  his  satire  of  the  conceited 
rural  tchinovnik  or  official,  and  at  the  beautiful 
estate  of  the  widow,  Anna  Sergfiyema  O^nt- 
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sova,  with  whom  both  Arlcady'and  Baz&rbf  fall 
in  love.  Arkady  finally  transfers  his  affections 
to  her  naive  young  sister  Katherhia  and  mar- 
ries her,  while  at  same  time  his  father  at  the 
intercession  of  Pavel  Petr6vitch  ends  his  illicit 
relations  with  Fenitchka  and  legitimatizes  their 
child.  There  are  other  notable  figures :  the 
silly  widow,  Madame  Kukshina,  with  pretensions 
to  liberal  views  and  general  culture;  Viktor 
Sitnikof,  who  pretends  to  be  a  disciple'  of 
Bazsu'of  but  is  d^icted  as  an  ass;  Matvyii 
Uyitch  Kolyazin,  a  relative  of  Kirunof's;  a 
tdiinovnik  who  likes  to  pose  and  needlessly  to 
browbeat  his  subordinates;  various  princes  and 
princesses,  whom  Turgenief.  like  ail  untitled 
Russians  of  ancient  family,  despised;  the  priest 
Father  Aleksyei,  and  the  usual  representatives 
of  the  peasantry,  whom  Turgenief  alwavs  loved, 
though  he  vras  not  blind  to  their  faults. 

l^ere  are  several  English  translations  of 
'Fathers  and  Sons.*  Eugene  Schuyler  made 
the  first,  in  1B67;  another  by  an  anonymous 
translator  appeared  in  New  York  in  1883,  under 
the  title  'Fathers  and  Children';  another, 
'Father  and  Sons,*  appeared  in  Turgenief's 
'Works*  in  London  in  1889;  also  by  Mrs.  Con- 
stance Gamett  ( 'Complete  WorlM,'  London 
1894-99) :  another  by  Miss  Isabel  Hapgood  in 
From  diese  a  fairiy  good  idea  of  the 
dovel  may  be  obtained  but  not  one  of  them  is 
representative  of  Torginief's  beautiful  style. 

Nathan  Haskell  Dots. 

.  FATHERS  OF  THE  CHURCH,  a  title 
bestowed  upon  certain  Church  writers  who 
stand  pre-eminent  as  authorities  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scriptures,  the  ritual  practice  of 
the  a^e  they  lived  in  and  the  formulation  of 
doctrine  as  accepted  dogma.  They  represent 
the  main  stream  of  Christian  tradition  and 
belief  at  the  period  when  the  teaching  of  the 
Apostles  was  oeing  ciystallized  into  creeds  and 
dopnas:  Authority  is  weightiest  in  the  Apos- 
tolic Fathers  (q.v.).  Next  come  the  Fathers 
of  the  Greek  Oiurdi,  such  as  Athanasius,  Basil 
the  Great,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  John  Chry- 
sostom.  Parallel  with  these  are  Fathers  of  the 
Latin  Church,  among  whom  are  Jerome,  Am- 
brose, Augustine  and  Gregory  the  Great,  while 
these  are  the  most  im^rtant  of  the  Fathers, 
the  term  is  employed  with  some  looseness  and 
often  made  to  include  Greek  writers  like 
Origen,  and  Latin  writers  like  Tertullian,  whose 
speculations  are  sometimes  charged  with  being 
unorthodox.  In  modem  times,  when  the  study 
of  Christian  doctrine  has  a  tendency  to  become 
largely  historical,  the  value  of  the  patristic 
monuments  is  esteemed  more  highly  than  ever 
before. 

Bibliography. —  Patristic  biography  and  lit- 
erature: Smith  and  Wace,  'Dictionary  of 
Christian  Biography*  (1888)  ;  Lightfoot,  'Apos- 
tolic Fathers'  (1891);  Mime,  ^Patrologia^* 
containing  Greek  Fathers,  lo7  vols,  and  Latin 
Fathers,  222  vols.  (1878).  Translations  into 
English:  <The  Oxford  Library  of  the  Fathers,' 
48  voh.  (1885) ;  Bardenhewer,  'Patrology: 
Lives  and  Works  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church* 
(trans,  by  Shahan,  1908) ;  Roberts  and  Donald- 
son, 'Ante-Nicene  Fathers,'  24  vols.  (1872) ; 
Schaff,  'Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Father8,>  14 
vols.  (1886).  Guides  to  the  study  of  the  Fadi- 
era  will  be  found  in  the  patristic  mannals  of 
Aliog  (1888)  and  Nirscht  (1885). 
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FATHBBS  OF  MARY  — FATIGUE 


FATHBRS  OF  MARY.  See  Ouffiits,  Re- 
ligious —  Mausts. 

FATHIPUR*  FATEHPUR,  or  FUTTE- 
KPUR.  British  India,  capital  of  the  district  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  highw^  between  Delhi 
and  Dilcutta,  70  miles  northwest  of  Allahabad.  It 
contains  government  buildings  and  tombs  and 
a  mosque  of  great  historic  interest  It  is  noted 
for  its  whips.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  massacre 
of  Europeans  daring  the  mutiny  in  1857.  Pop. 
(1911)  16,939.  The  district  (area  1.618  square 
miles)  forms  part  of  the  Doab,  or  grrat 
alluvial  tract  between  the  Jumna  and  the 
(Ganges. 

FATHOM.   See  Weights  and  Measures. 

FATIGUE.  A  term  common  both  to  physi- 
olo^  and  to  ps)[chology.  In  the  former, 
fatigue  may  provisionally  be  defined  as  a  cer- 
tain change  in  function  of  muscle,  nerve  or 
eland  resulting  from  continued  stimulation, 
jfn  psycholo^  two  usages  of  the  term  are  to 
be  distinguished;  qualitatively,  fatigue  is  that 
perceptual  experience  which  we  have  when  we 
*feel  tired* ;  functionally,  it  is  an  explanatory 
term  to  account  for  the  decrement  in  amount 
and  quality  of  work  done  by  an  organism. 
Whether  these  three  points  of  view  are  really 
three  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  thing  is  a 
question  which  cannot  now  be  satisfactorily 
answered.  We  shall  do  well,  therefore,  to  re- 
gard them  s^rately  and  then  correlate  where, 
in  the  light  of  present  knowledge,  correlati<m 
is  possible. 

We  begin  with  physiological  fatigue.  .  If 
an  extirpated  muscle  is  successively  stimu- 
lated at  regular  intervals  by  electric  shocks, 
and  the  resulting  contractions  recorded  graphi- 
cally, then  it  appears  that  the  contracuons  at 
first  increase  and  then  decrease  more  or  less 
regularly  in  extent  until  ultimately  they  may 
cease  entirely.  A  similar  curve  may  be  obtained 
from  living  muscle  by  means  of  the  ergograph. 
an  instrument  in  which  the  flexor  muscle  of 
the  middle  finger  is  made  to  lift  successively 
a'  small  weight.  In  both  cases  the  gradual  re- 
duction in  contractility  is  known  as  fatigue, 
and  the  complete  loss  as  exhaustion.  Both 
fatigue  and  exhaustion  are,  however,  relative 
terms;  if,  for  example,  the  interval  between 
shodcs  is  long  enough  then  fatigue  does  not 
appear,  and  if  after  exhaustion  stimuhition 
ceases  and  the  muscle  is  allowed  to  rest,  then 
it  regains,  to  some  extent  at  least,  its  con- 
tractility. The  cause  of  muscular  fatigue  is 
two-fold:  In  active  muscle,  certain  *fatigue 
substances,'*  lactic  acid,  carbon  dioxide  and 
acid  potassium  phosphate,  are  produced  which 
tend  to  inhibit  contraction.  Secondly,  processes 
of  dissimilation  and  assimilation  are  constantly 
going  on,  the  fats  and  even  the  substance  of 
the  muscle  itself  are  being  consumed  and  re- 
placed. When  the  processes  of  dissimilation 
are  more  rapid  than  those  of  assimilation,  then 
the  muscle  must  ultimately  cease  to  function 
and  exhaustion  appears.  An  interval  of  rest, 
on  the  other  hand,  gives  the  blood  time  to  re- 
move the  fatigue  stibstances  and  the  processes 
of  assimilation  to  make  repairs. 

Nervous  tissue  seems  for  the  most  part  U> 
resbt  fatigue.  It  is  true  that  the  appearance 
of  some  nerve  cells  chanjges  with  continued 
activity;  there  is  first  an  increase  and  then  a 


decrease  in  size  and  color  of  cell  and  nudeus, 
but  this  change  seems  to  have  no  functional 
significance.  Nerve  fibres,  a;pparently,  also 
resist  fatigue,  i.c.,  impulses  will  continue  to 
pass  over  a  nerve,  that  has  been  stimulated,  for 
several  hours.  There  is,  however,  a  point  in 
the  neuro-muscular  chain  known  as  the  motor 
end-plate,  the  point  where  the  motor  nerve  is 
attached  to  the  muscle,  that  according  to  some 
investigators  is  more  easily  fatigued  than  the 
muscle  itself.  Structurally,  this  end-plate  is  a 
bed  of  granular  protoplasm  through  wfakh  are 
distributed  a  number  of  small  nerve  fibrils,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  the  fatigue  substances  cause 
these  fibrils^  to  contract  and  thereby  to  Mock 
the  conduction  of  the  nervous  impulse.  It  is 
also  held  by  some  physiologists  that  the 
synapse,  the  point  of  junction  between  two 
neurones,  is  fatigable;  the  matter  is  still  de- 
bated, however,  and  awaits  further  experi- 
mentation. 

We  turn  to  the  first  of  the  two  psychologica] 
points  of  view.  Ordinarily,  fatigue  as  a  sensory 
experience  or  a  'feeling*  is  not  distinguished 
from  weariness,  tiredness,  jadedness,  ennui  and 
the  like.  There  is,  however,  a  typical  fatigue 
which  is  not  the  same  as  the  weariness  of  ennui, 
that  is  the  mere  disinclination  to  exert  one's  self, 
and  which  is  simpler  in  character  than  the  gen- 
eral lassitude  of  physical  weakness  or  of  long 
continued  exertioa  This  simple  fatigue  may 
easily  be  induced  by  the  ergograph  exi>eriment 
or  by  alternately  extending  and  flexing  the 
weighted  arm.  Under  these  conditions  fatigue 
appears  first  as  a  drag^n^  pressure  localized 
in  the  muscle  and  quahtatively  identical  with 
muscular  sensation.  Later  it  becomes  a  sense- 
feeling  usually  but  not  always  unpleasant,  and 
at  hi^  intensities  the  sensor^  component  is  an 
achy  pain.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the 
correlation  of  this  typical  fatigue  wiUi  the 
fatigue  of  physiology,  but  the  specific  nature 
of  the  correlation  is.  at  present,  unknown. 

There  remains  the  point  of  view  of  func- 
tional psychology.  From  this  aspect,  fatigue  is 
commonly  regarded  as  a  process  which  inter- 
feres with  the  efficiency  oi  an  organism  in  its 
continuous  response  to  a  particular  situatioiL 
It  is  important  to  note  that  the  organism  is 
now  functioning  both  physiologically  and  psy^ 
chologically,  i.e.,  as  a  whole,  and  the  response 
is  any  prolonged  activity  whether  physical  or 
mentaL 

In  the  interest  of  highest  efficiency,  numer- 
ous attempts  have  been  made  to  measure  the 
amount  of  fatigue.  The  purpose  has  been 
not  only  to  forestall  serious  injury  to  the 
or^mi&m  from  overwork,  but  also  to  alternate 

Sriods  of  work  and  periods  of  rest  in  such 
shion  that  the  largest  amount  commensurate 
with  the  best  quality  of  output  might  be  ac- 
complished. The  attempts  at  measurement  have 
been  based  upon  (1)  a  distinction  between 
physical  and  mental  work,  and  (2)  certain 
physiological  and  mental  processes  which  are 
regarded  as  symptoms.  Since,  however,  the 
organism  is  functioning  as  a  whole,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  physical  fatigue  is  induced 
solely  by  muscular,  and  mental  fatigue  by 
mental  effort.  On  the  contrary,  the  dinerence 
is  principally  a  matter  of  form  of  activity,  and 
consequently  some  symptonis  such  as  the  feeling 
of  fatigue  and  decrement  in  quantity  and 


?inli^  of  woric  ar«  common  to  both  fonns  of 
atigue.    In  iihyskal  fatigue  there  is  a  more 
constant  relation  between  its  degree  and  the 
reduction  of  output,  and  for  this  reason  its 
measurement  may  be  made  most  easily  and 
directly  by  the  measurement  of  the  loss  of 
efficiency.    In  the  case  of  mental  fatigue,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  problem  is  much  more  com- 
plex and  the  experimental  attempts  to  measure 
It  cover  a  period  of  two  and  a  half  decades. 
The  mental  symptoms  sudi  as  the  feeling  of 
fatigue,  blocking  of  associations  and  6uctuation 
of  attention  were  early  disregarded  as  unre- 
liable because  they  do  not  appear  under  strong 
emotion,  and  th^  disappear  under  the  influence 
o£  stimulants.    Recourse  was  then  had  to  the 
impairment  of  physical  or  mental  efficiency.  It 
was  thou^t,  for  example,  that  we  might  meas- 
ure objectively  the  amount  of  fatigue  by  the 
loss  of  physical  ability  in  terms  of  the  scale 
of  the  ergograph  or  ^mamometer;  or  by  the 
decrease  in  sensitivity  as  measured  by  the 
aesthesiometer ;  or,  again,  by  the  relative  num- 
ber of  errors  and  total  time  consumed  in  the 
solution  of  some  test  introduced  in  the  course 
of  a  period  of  mental  activity;  or,  finally,  that 
we  might  assume  as  an  index  of  mental 
fatigue  the  decrement  in  quali^  and  quantity 
of  the   fatiguing  work  itself.    All  of  these 
methods  have,  in  fact,  been  tried  and  no  one 
fotmd  to  be  full^  satisfactory;  the  curve  of 
fatigue  thus  obtained  is  rarely  found  to  co- 
incide with  the  curve  of  physiological  fatigu^. 
The  investigations  themselves,  however,  have 
revealed  the  cause;  other  factors  than  fatigue 
determine  the  course  of  efiicien<^.    Of  these, 
practice  and  habituation  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
important;  the  former  means  less  cjqtenditure 
of  energy,  the  latter  freedom  from  wor^  and 
from  ideas  f ordgn  to  the  task  In  hand.  It  has 
also  been  found  that  there  may  be  a  ^anmng 
up*  period  before  the  work  gets  into  foil 
'swing,'  and  that,  later,  when  the  amount  of 
work  begins  to  decrease,  a  sudden  "spurt'  may 
appear  because  of  some  novelty  in  the  task  or 
because  its  end  is  foreseen.   Moreover  such 
factors  as  competition,  hope  of  reward  and  fear 
of  penalty,  encowagenMat  and  persuasion  may 
stimulate  the  individual  in  suc^  fashion  as  to 
mask  the  course  of  fatigue  and  to  maintain 
efficiency  until  exhaustion  begins.    Finally,  the 
course  of  cffideney  is  conditioned,  in  part  at 
least,  by  the  great  physiological  rhythms.  It 
has  been  found,  for  example,  that  the  curve  of 
diurnal  mental. efficiency  mes  during  the  morn- 
ing hours  and  reaches  a  maximum  about  11 
o'dodc,  it  then  falls  during  the  noon'  hours, 
rises  during  the  early,  and  falls  again  during 
the  late  afternoon  hours.  These  flnctalioas  are 
not  necessarily  the  resalt  of  fatigue.   On  tbe 
contrary,  they  seem  to  be  matters  of  habit;  the 
organism  is  not  accustomed  to  doing  mental 
woric  early  in  the  morning  and  at  noon.*  Nor- 
mal sleep  is  another  intercurrent  rhytiim  which 
is  not  now,  as  fonnerly,  thought  to  be  due  to 
fatig:ue.    In  view  of  these  facts  we  must  re- 
gard true  fatigue  not  as  absolute  but  as  relative 
—  r^tive  to  tfa^  external  and  internal  sttmuli, 
to  the  cconpetition  of  associative  paths  In  the 
Aervous  system,  to  intercurrent  rhythms,  etc. 
V/hether  we  shall  be  able  ultimately  to  separate 
true  fatigue  from  all  other  factors  which  con- 
dition  maximum  efficiency,  and  thus  arrive  at 
a  measure  or  index  of  Ut^e,  .is  a.  qpeftion 


yrhich  can  only  be  answered  hy  further  iqvqstif 
gation. 

Assuming  that  true  functional '  fatigue  is 
correlated  with  qualitative  and  physioTogica] 
fatigue,  the  following  conclusions  sefem'  prob- 
able: (1)  Since  the  fatigue  substances  are  dis- 
solved in  the  blood  and  distributed  throughout 
the  body,  fatigue  tends  -  to  be  general  and  not 
restricted  to  some  particular  localhy;  it  is 
-wrong  to  suppose,  tterefore,  diat  more  than 
local  relief  is  afforded  by  change  from  one 
form  of  muscular  work  to  another.  (2)  Physi- 
cal and  mental  fatigue  are  inherently  the  same; 
rest  from  mental  fatigue  cannot,  then,  be 
gained  by  physical  exertion.  (3)  Sleep  is  the 
best  restorer  because  it  furnishes  the  be$t  con- 
ditions for  the  removal  of  fatigue  substances  and 
for  the  processes  of  assimilation,  (4)  In  the  o^ 
dinary  course  of  our  daily  lives  we  may  trust  the 
mental  svmptoms  as  the  most  adequate  indicators 
of  the  degree  of  fati^e  which  we  now  know. 

Bibliographv. —  Binet,  A.,  and  Henri,  V:, 
^La  fatigue  intetlectnelle'  (Paris  1898)  :  Dodge, 
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FATIGUE,  IndnatrlaL   See  Industrial 

FAtlGUB. 

PATIGUB    OP    MATBRIALS.  See 

StltENGTH  OF  MaTERIAI^. 

FATIGUE  UNIFORM.    See  'Ummic, 

Military. 

FATIMA,  fa-te-ma.  (1)  The  favorite 
daughter  of  Mohammed:  b.  Mecca,  Arabia, 
about  606;  d.  Medina,  Arabia,  632.  She  had 
three  sons,  Al-Hasan,  Al-Husein  and  Al-Muh- 
sin.  From  the  first  two  were  descended  thfc 
Saiyides.  (2)  In  <Alladin,>  the  enchantress. 
(3)  In  the  story  of  'Bluebeard*  the  last  wife, 
and  the  only  one  not  murdered. 

FATIMIDES.  fat'i-midz,  or  FATIMITES, 
fat'i-mtts  (named  from  Fatima,  the  daughter  of 
Mohammed  and  wife  of  AH,  from  whom  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty  described  in  the  defini- 
tion professed  to  have  sprung),  a  race. of  Mo- 
hammedan kings,  V,^^  founder  was  Abu  Ab- 
dallah  Husein.  They  were  Shutes  of  the 
Ismailiaa  sect,  Obeid  AUah  (909-33),  subdued 
northern  Africa  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  to 
Egypt,  assumed  the  title  Mahdi  ^"Leader  of  the 
Faithful"),  established  his  capital  at  Mahadi 
and  made  himself  independent  of  the  Abbassio 
caliphs.  The  most  important  of  the  dynasty 
was.AI-Mu'izz  (955-78),  who  conquered  Sicily 
and  Egypt  (972),  transferred  h^s  court  to  we 
latter  country  and  founded  Cairo.  Al-Hakim 
(996-1021)  persecuted  Jews  and  Christians  and 
destroyed  the  church  of  the  Resurrection  at 
Jerusalem  (1009).  His  cruelties  were  a  leading 
cause  of  the  Crusades  (q.v.).  The  dynasty  in- 
cluded 14  caliphs,  of  whom  tM-Adhld  yuAS  tfaie 
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last  (1171).  Consnlt  Wflstenfeld,  'Gesdiichte 
der  Fatimid«i-KhaUfen>  (1881);  Lane-Poole^ 
S.,  *History  of  Egypt'  (1905). 

FATS.  In  chemistiy,  this  class  of  sub- 
stances was  original^  tmderstood  to  include  all 
those  oom^unds  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and 
03^gen  which  leave  a  permanent,  translucent 
grease-spot  upon  paper.  In  more  recent  times, 
however,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  include  only 
such  bodies  of  this  sort  as  admit  of  saponifica- 
tion. They  are  odorless,  colorless,  tasteless, 
white  or  yellowish,  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  ether,  chloroform  and  benzol.  Our 
knowledge  of  we  constitution  of  the  fats  is 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  labors  of  the 
French  chemist  ChevreuL  who  showed  that  they 
are  mostly  composed  of  glycerin,  in  combina- 
tion with  certain  organic  adds,  known  as  the 
fatty  acids  (q.v.),  prominent  among  which  are 
oleic,  stearic  and  palmitic  acids.  Fats  may  be 
extracted  from  animal  tissues  simply  by  neat, 
a  temperature  of  212"  F.  being  generally  suffi- 
cient From  seeds  and  other  v^;etable  sub- 
stances in  which  they  occur  they  are  commonly 
extracted  by  heatit^  the  ground-up  tissues  and 
subjecting  tnem  to  heavy  pressure.  As  obtained 
by  these  methods,  the  fats  often  retain  frag- 
ments of  the  original  tissues  in  which  they 
occur,  as  well  as  certain  nitrogenous  substances 
that  come  away  with  them.  The  nitrogenous 
matters  may  be  removed  by  shaldng  the  fluid 
fat  (or  oil)  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  fat 
may  be  separated  from  &e  f lajgnients  of  tissue 
by  dissolving  in  ether,  carbon  disulphid,  ben- 
xene  or  light  petroleum  and  subsequently  filter- 
ing the  solution  and  recovering  the  fat  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  solvent.  The  membranous 
particles  that  come  away  with  the  animal  fats 
may  also  be  removed  by  treating  the  fats  with 
very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves 
the  mefflbnmous  matter  while  leaving  the  fat 
unaltered. 

The  fats  are  deoomppsed  when,  heated  to 
400°  F.,  by  the  separation  of  their  glycerin 
from  the  fatty  adds  with  which  it  is  combined. 
They  may  also  be  decomposed  by  saponification. 
—  that  is,  by  boiling  them  with  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  the  alkalis, —  the  decomposition,  in  this 
case,  being  due  to  the  replacement  of  the  com- 
Uned  glycerin  by  the  aUcali.  The  glycerin  is 
thereby  set  free  and  the  resulting  compounds 
of  the  alkali  with  the  orsanic  acids  of  the  fats 
are  known  as  soap^  (See  Soap).  The  ran- 
cidity that  develops  m  fats  when  they  are  kept 
for  some  time  is  due  to  the  formation  or  libera- 
tion of  certain  volatile  fatty  acids  and  it  may 
be  removed  by  boiling  the  fat  with  water  (in 
which  case  the  objectionable  acids  are  volatil- 
ized), or  by  treating  it  with  an  a9ueous  solu- 
tion of  soditmi  carbonate  (in  which  case  the 
volatile  adds  are  neutralized  by  the  alkali,  with 
die  formation  of  thnr  unobjectionable  sodium 
salts). 

As  has  been  noted  above,  stearic,  oleic  and 
palmitic  acids  are  the  commonest  of  the  .acids 
that  occur  in  fats.  Thdr  compounds  (or 
•esters*^  with  glycerin  are  known,  respectively, 
as  steanns,  oleins  tmd  palmitins  and  are  mark- 
edly similar  in  thdr  general  properties.  The 
nature  of  these  compounds  may  be  sufficiently 
illustrated  by  taking  stearin  as  an  example. 
The  formula  of  stearic  acid  is  H.CwH»Oi  and 
that  of  glycerin  is  C.Hi(OH)fc  If  the  two 
are  heated  together,  th^  may  combine  in  the 
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following  manner:  CiH,(OH),  +  KCuHmOt- 
GH,(OH),.((^,H«0,)  -f  H,0,  in  which  case 
the  compound  that  is  formed  is  known  as  *mon- 
ostearin,*  or  they  may  combine  in  this  manner: 
C»H,(OH),  -f-  2H.C«H«0,  =  GH,(OH).(Cu 
H»0»)»  -f-  2H,0,  in  which  case  the  compound 
formed  is  known  as  *distearin*  or,  finally,  they 
may  combine  thus  :  GH.(OH),  +  3H.CMH»0r=- 
C.H*.(CiiH«0,),  +  3H,0.  in  which  case  the 
coinpound  is  failed  «tristearin.*  Sinular  re- 
actions occur  with  oldc  and  palmitic  adds.  The 
compounds  of  these  three  acids  that  occur  most 
commonly  in  fats  are  tristearin,  trioldn  and 
tripalmitin. 

Fats  are  classified  in  industrial  chemistry  by 
their  saponification  values  or  their  iodine 
values.  The  saponification  value  of  a  fat  is 
determined  by  the  number  of  milHgrammes  of 
caustic  ^tash  that  are  neutralized  by  the  total 
fatty  aad  content  of  one  gramme  of  the  fat, 
dunng  the  saponification.  The  natural  fats, 
being  made  op  of  comtrinations  of  several 
esters,  have  saponification  values  which  are  the 
resultant  of  the  combinations.  Thus  butter  is 
rated  as  220  to  233 ;  lard  and  tallow  at  about 
195.  The  high  saponification  value  of  butter 
depends  on  its  content  of  butyrin,  which  when 
pure  has  a  saponification  value  of  557.3.  The 
palmttin  component  of  lard  is  rated  at  208.8 
and  its  stearin  component  at  189.1.  The  saponi- 
fication value  of  lard  is  about  176. 

The  iodine  value  glares  the  amount  of  halogen 
estimated  as  iodine  that  the  unsaturated  fatty 
acids  will  take  up.  It  is  expressed  in  a  per- 
centage of  molecular  weight  of  the  fat.  For 
example,  triolein  (M.  W.  884)  will  absorb  six 
atoms  of  iodine  (6  X  127  =762)  or  86,2  per 
cent  of  884.  Hence  its  iodine  value  is  given  as 
86.2.  Iodine  values  range  from  about  nine  for 
cocoanut  oil  to  200  for  linseed  oil.  The  iodine 
value  of  tallow  is  about  38;  of  cacao  butter 
about  40;  of  lard,  from  48  to  64;  of  cod-Hver 
oil  about  160.  (See  Fatty  Compounds).  Con- 
sult Leathes,  J.  B.,  *The  Fats'  (London  1913)  ; 
Lewkowitsch,  J.,  'Chemical  Technology  and 
Analysis  of  Oils,  Fats  and  Waxes'  (London 
1913);  Wright,  C.  R.  A.,  *  Animal  and  Vege- 
table Fixed  Oils,  Fats,  Butters  and  WBxes> 
(London  1903). 

FATSHAN.   See  Fu-Shan. 

FATTORI,  fat'to're^  Griovanni,  Italian 
painter:  b.  Livom'o,  1828.  He  studied  under 
Guiseppe  Bezzuoli  and  at  the  Academy  of  Flor- 
ence. His  ^Battle  of  Magenta'.  (1^)  was  so 
successful  diat  tfiereaf ter  he  devoted  himself  to 
military  subjects.  He  became  nrofessor  at  the 
Academy  of  Florence  in  1877  and  was  also 
elected  member  of  the  Academy  of  Bologna. 
His  notewortlyr  works  include  *Tne  Forty-ninth 
Regiment  at  CTustozza,'  in  the  National  Gallery, 
R<mie;  *The  Woundingof  Prince  Amadeo  at 
Custokza,'  in  Milan;  ^The  Horse  Fair  in  the 
Piazza  Montemara,  Rome* ;  *The  Horse  Fur 
of  Terradna.*  He  was  awarded  medals  at 
Paris  in  1900  and  also  at  Vienna  and  Phil- 
adelphia. 

PATTY  ACIDS,  a  large  group  of  mono- 
basic adds  arising  from  the  oxidation  of  the 
primary  alcohols  or  alddiydes,  and  havine  the 
general  formula  Cb  H»  Oi.  When  a  fat  is 
heated  in  combination  with  a  stronger  base 
than  glycerin,  such  as  potash  or  soda,  the  fatty 
adds. leave  ^dr  combination  with  the  glycerin 
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and  combine  with  the  metalHc  base,  ihm  farm- 
ing soap.  The  fatty  adds  most  commonly  found 
in  nature  are  formic  acid,  in  ants,  some  cater- 
fnllars  and  the  stinging  nettles;  cerotic  acid, 
m  beeswax;  butyric  acid  in  butter  and  in  the 
perspiration;  stearic  acid,  in  the  fat  of  animals; 
and  acetic  acid,  in  odoriferous  vegetable  oils. 
The  higher  members  of  the  group  combine  with 
glycerol  to  form  the  elycendes  and  constitute 
die  larger  part  of  the  principal  animal  and 
vegetable  fats,  oils  and  waxes.  The  lower 
members  of  tihe  group —  formic  add,  acetic  add, 
propionic  add,  etc, —  are  vcdatile  liquids  which 
mix  readily  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and 
ether.  As  the  ntmiber  of  the  carbon  atoms  in- 
creases, the  higher  members  of  the  group  exhibit 
oily  and  visad  characteristics  and  are  less 
somble  in  water.  Nanthylic  acid  Is  not  soluble 
in  water.  Capric  add  and  lauric  add  arc 
solids.  The  fatty  adds  are  generally  prraared 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  (»nmaiy  alcohols  or 
aldehydes,  or  by  decomposing  the  unsaturated 
adds  with  caustic  alkali.  See  Fatty  Coupoumds. 

FATTY  COMPOUNDS*  or  ALIPHATIC 
COMPOUNDS,  in  organic  chemistry,  are  those 
compounds  whose  molecules  do  not  include  a 
dosed  chain  of  carbon  atoms,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Aromatic  Compounds  in  which  this 
dosed  chain  does  dl>tain.  (See  Au>matic  Com- 
pounds). The  name  *fatty»  no  longer  im- 
l^es  Any  necessary  relation  to  the  fats,  but  it 
was  originally  given  to  the  group  because  many 
of  its  earliest-known  representatives  occur  in 
the  animal  or  vegetable  fats,  or  are  related  to 
them  in  a  simple  manner.  The  name  "methane 
compounds*  has  also  been  proposed  for  the 
grottp,  but  it  has  not  been  generally  adopted, 
althoi^h  it  is  a  particularly  nappy  de»gnation, 
since  all  of  the  compounds  of  the  group  are 
theoretically  derivable  from  methane,  CH«, 
addition  or  substitutioti.  Generally  they  are 
grouped,  particularly  in  works  on  chemistry, 
under  the  title  "Hydrocarbons.*  The  fatty 
a»npounds  may  be  sobdivided,  in  a  generaJ 
way,  into  those  that  are  "saturated*  and  those 
that  are  "unsaturated.*  Saturated  compounds 
are  those  in  irinch  the  atomic  Unkage  is  such 
that  no  more  atoms  can  be  attached  to  the 
carbon  chain  of  die  molecule  without  cansing  it 
to  split;  and  unsaturated  compotmds  are  those 
in  whidi  this  condition  is  not  fulfilled.  For 
exam^c^  ethane,  CiHi,  has  the  structural  ior- 
mula: 

H  H 

H— U:— H 

and  it  is  therefore  a  saturated  compound,  be- 
cause there  is  obviously  no  way  to  introduce 
more  atoms  without  separating  the  carbon 
atoms  or  removing  one  or  more  of  the  hydro- 
gen atoms.  If  we  introduce  (say)  the  group 
CHa  ("methene*),  we  must  place  it  between 
the  two  carbon  atoms,  or  between  a  carbon 
atom  and  one  of  the  hysdrogen  atoms  now  at- 
tached to  it  In  either  case  the  structural  for- 
mula of  the  resulting  compound  (known  as 
"prmiane,*  GH«)  is 

H   H  H 

^  i  k 


so  that  the  new  compound  is  also  saturated 
By  continued  additions  of  CH»,  butane  and 
pentane  are  formed.  Conmounds  of  such  sim- 
le  structure  are  termed  "normal  compounds,* 
lut  the  same  composition  may  be  developed  in 
a  different  structure,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a 
"branched  chain,*  and  these  are  termed 
"isomers*  (see  Isomerism),  such  as  CMi 
(methyl),  C*IU  (ethyli,  C.H,  (propyl),  etc. 
Theoretically,  a  very  large  number  of  such 
compounds  are  possible,  and  those  containing 
up  to  60  atoms  of  carbon  in  the  molecule  have 
already  been  rec<^ized 

The  majority  of  the  saturated  hydrocarbons 
are  natural  substances.  The  lower  members  of 
the  series  —  those  containing  up  to  four  atoms 
of  carbon  —  arc  ^ses;  racy  are  produced 
during  the  drjr  distillation  of  many  organic 
substances,  as  in  making  coal  gas.  They  are 
also  produced  in  tihe  processes  of  digestion  in 
animals.  TTie  middle  members  of  the  series  — 
those  containing  from  5  to  16  carbon  atoms  — 
are  liquids,  and  are  found  naturally  in  crude 
petroleum,  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  satu- 
rated hydrocarbons.  The  higher  members  of 
the  series  are  solids,  as  the  natural  mineral  wax 
ozokerite  and  paraffin  wax. 

The  saturated  l^drocarbons  have  a  peculiar 
odor.  Hiey  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
but  not  in  water.  They  are  all  inflammable  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  gaseous  members 
ignite  readily  and  burn  with  a  non-luminous 
flame.  Mixed  with  air  they  form  explosive 
compounds.  The  liquid  members  in  some  cases 
ignite  readily,  in  others  after  being  heateti 
they  burn  with  a  more  or  less  luminous  flame. 
The  solids  bum  with  the  aid  of  a  wid^  with  a 
htghly-ltiminous  flame.' 

The  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  are  so<aIled 
because,  as  they  contain  less  hydrogen  in  the 
molecule,  the  four  valencies  of  the  carbon  atom 
are  not  satisfied  by  the  hydrogen  atoms.  The 
unsaturated  hydrocarbons  bear  the  terminations 
ene  and  ine,  as  efltene  (ethylene)  and  ethine  , 
(acetylene). 

Ethylene  (q.v.),  CJL  is  an  unsaturated  com- 
pound oecause  a  carbon  nncleus  containing  two 
atoms  of  carbon  is  capable  of  fixing  six  atoms 
of  hydn^^,  as  appears  in  the  first  of  the 
foregoing  stnrctural  formulae.  It  is,  therefore, 
usual  to  consider  that  in  this  case  two  valencies 
in  the  carbon  nucleus  satisfy  eadi  other,  so  that 
the  structural  formula  for  ethylene  is 
H  H 


Here  it  is  obviously  possible  to  introduce  two 
additional  monad  atoms  or  radicals,  hy  break- 
ing one  of  the  two  valencies  uniting  Ae  carbon 
atoms,  and  attaching  one  of  the  monad  atoms 
so  introduced  to  each  of  the  free  ends  of  the 
valency  so  broken;  the  carbon  atoms  remaining 
constantly  united  by  one  of  the  bonds.  If  a  pair 
of  hydrogen  atoms  be  introduced  in  this  way, 
ethane  is  produced,  as  will  be  seen  by  inspecting 
the  ^mctural  formula  of  that  substance,  given 
above.  In  acetjdene  (q.v.)  C»H»,  three  bonds 
are  commonly  assumed  to  imite  the  two  carbon 
atoms,  so  that  the  structural  formula  of  this 
substance  is  H —  C=C  —  H.  Acetylene,  there- 
fore, is  an  unsaturated  compound  Much  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  theory  of  these 
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double  and  triple  bonds  between  adjacent  carbon 
atoms,  and  it  has  been  conclusively  established 
(contrary  to  what  might  be  naturally  assumed) 
that  a  double  or  triple  linkage  between  two  car- 
bon atoms  constitutes  a  weaker  bond  than  the 
single  linkage.  When,  for  example,  an  unsat- 
urated compound  is  broken  up  by  the  action  of 
powerful  diemical  reagents^  it  is  almost  in- 
variab^  the  double  (or  triple)  bond  that  is 
ruptured.  A  Quantitative  study  of  the  heat- 
energy  liberated  when  compounds  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  are  burned  also  shows  that  the  force 
required  to  break  a  double  or  triple  bond  is 
smaller  than  that  required  to  break  a  single 
bond. 

Although  the  fatty  and  aromatic  groups  of 
chemical  com_pounds  are  differentiated  so 
strongly  that  it  is  not  easy  to  convert  a  rep- 
resentative of  either  group  into  a  r^resenta- 
tive  of  the  other  one,  such  a  transformation 
is  nevertheless  possible.  Thus  Berthclot  showed 
tiiat  when  acetylene  gas  is  passed  through  a 
red-hot  tube  it  is  converted  into  benzene,  naph- 
thalene and  other  members  of  the  aromatic 
group;  and  an  example  of  the  opposite  kind  of 
transformation,  in  which  an  aromatic  compound 
is  converted  into  a  fatty  compound,  is  afforded 
by  the  {ormation  of  methyl  chloride,  CHtO, 
when  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  through 
boiling  metaxylene,  GH4  (CH*)*.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  there  is  probably  much  signifi- 
cance in  the  fact  that  the  carbohydrates,  which 
are  the  chief  constituents  of  .plants,  are  fatty 
compounds  containing  six  (or  a  multiple  of 
six)  atoms  of  carbon;  while  the  products  ob- 
tained b:^  the  dry  distillation  of  coal  (that  is, 
the  fossilized  remains  of  such  plants),  are 
chiefly  aromatic  compounds,  in  which  six  car- 
bon atoms  are  united  in  the  form  of  a  ^'benzene 
nucleus.^  It  is  likely,  in  view  of  this  fact,  that 
most  of  the  carbohydrates  might  be  trans- 
formed into  members  of  the  aromatic  group, 
by  the  prolonged  action  of  great  pressure  and 
moderately  high  temperature. 

Fundamental  among  the  fatty  compounds  are 
three  series  of  hydrocarbons,  which  contain 
only  carbon  and  hydrogen  and  are  known  re- 
spectively as  the  paraffins,  the  olefines  and  the 
acetylene  scries.  The  simplest  member  of  the 
parulfin  series  is  methane  ("marsh  gas^),  CH^ 
from  which  the  higher  members  are  derived 
by  successive  additions  of  the  group  CH^  as 
has  already  been  illustrated  in  connection  with 
the  derivation  of  propane  from  ethane.  The 
paraffins  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  the 
higher  members  of  fte  series  have  been  but 
little  studied.  As  will  be  seen  from  their  mode 
of  derivation  from  methane,  they  all  come 
under  the  general  formula  CmH^-rt,  where  n 
may  have  any  value  from  unity  up  to  a  limit 
which  probably  exists,  but  is  at  present  undeter- 
mined. Isomeric  forms  of  the  paraffins  are 
possible  when  n  is  greater  than  3,  and  the  num- 
ber of  such  possible  isomeric  forms  increases 
rapidly  as  the  value  of  n  increases,  lltus  in 
the  case  of  butane,  CHw,  there  can  be  but  one 
isomer,  while  the  compound  CuHn,  known  as 
tridecane,  is  theoretically  capable  of  existing 
in  no  less  than  802  distinct  forms.   See  Iso- 

MERISU. 

The  olefine  series  of  hydrocarbons  begins 
with  ethylene  (*otefiant  gas")  C1H4,  from  which 
the  higher  members  may  be  regarded  as  derived, 
lust  as  before)  by  sucoessiye  additions  of  CHt. 


The  genexal  formula  for  the  oldfine  series 

therefore  is  0>Hm  and  many  isomers  are  known 
here  also.  The  acetylene  series,  which  has  not 
been  so  thoroughly  studied  as  the  lower  paraf- 
fins and  the  olefines,  begins  with  acetylene  gas, 
CiHh  and  has  the  general  formula  (Uiim-*- 
See  Hydbocabbons. 

Among  the  derivatives  .of  the  fatly  hydro- 
carbons, the  fatty  alcohols  and  fatty  ados  re- 
quire special  mention.  Alcohols,  as  a  class,  are 
considered  under  AioOHOL.  In  general,  they 
may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  the  hydro- 
carbons by  replacing  one  or  more  of  the  Iwdro- 
Kcn  atoms  by  an  equal  number  of  molecufes  of 
hydroxyl  (OH).  They  are  known  as  "mono- 
hydric,*  *aihydric*  *trihydric*  etc.,  according 
as  one,  two,  three,  etc,  atoms  of  hydrogen  are 
r^aced  in  the  original  hydrocarbon.  A  vast 
munber  of  monohydric  alcoh<rfs  are  known,  but 
the  number  of  recognized  dihydric  alcohols 
(also  known  as  '^ycol^)  is  far  smaller.  Five 
trihydric  fatty  alcohols  are  known,  of  which 
glycerin,  C«H«(OH)«,  is  the  only  familiar  ex- 
ample; and  only  one  fatty  totranydric  akohol, 
erythrite,  CtH«(0H)4,  is  known,  tfaoa^  a  few 
that  are  still  more  highly  hydrated  have  been 
prepared.  The  most  important  series  of  the 
monohydric  fat^  alcohcds  is  that  derived  from 
the  paraffin  series  of  hydrocarbons, 
by  the  substitution  of  OH  for  H.  The  general 
formula  for  ttus  series  of  alcohols  therefore  is 
CiHvi+i.(OH);  it  includes  methyl  alcohol, 
ethyl  alcohol,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  of  the  more 
familiar  alcohols.  The  monohydric  alcohols  of 
the  olefine  series  of  hydrocarbons  have  the  gen- 
eral formula  CbH».(OH),  but  they  indnde 
only  a  single  familiar  example — allyl  alcohol, 
OH*.0H.  Those  of  the  acetylene  series  have 
the  general  formula  CmHm^iOH},  but  th^ 
do  not  include  any  that  are  of  importance  save 
to  the  theoretical  chunisL 

The  fatty  acids  are  so  called  because  their 
higher  members  occur  in  the  natural  fats  — 
which  are  esters  of  the  fatty  acids  with  gly- 
cerin. ThCT  are  exceedir^y  numerous,  and 
play  a  highly  important  part  in  the  processes  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  A  complete  clasnfi- 
eation  of  tiiem  cannot  be  here  attempted,  but 
three  of  the  known  series  must  be  men  tweed. 
The  series  derived  from  the  paraffins  hat  the 
general  formula  C>HibO«  and  its  members  may 
be  derived,  by  oxidation,  from  the  alcohols  of 
the  paraffin  series  that  contain  the  same  number 
of  carbon  atoms.  The  best-known  examples  of 
this  series  are  as  follows: 

Formic  Acid   CHiOi 

Acetic  Acid   C»H*Oi 

propionic  Acid  .'   C^HflO« 

Butyric  Acid   GHiOi 

Capric  Acid   Ci.H»»0> 

Laurie  Acid   CuHmOi' 

Palmitic  Acid   C^HwCDt 

Stearic  Add   CwHwOi 

Melissic  Acid   CmHwOi 

The  alcohols  corr^ponding  to  these  acids 
have  not  alt  been  prepared,  but  many  of  them 
have' been  and  . the  chemical  deportment  of  the 
remaining  members  of  the  group  leaves  no  doubt 
of  their  relation  with  the  normal  paraffins  from 
which  they  are  assumed  to  be  derived.  All  of 
the  foregoing  acids  are  monobasic,  containing 
but  one  atom  of  replaceable  hydrogoi ;  and  these 
adds,  together  wiUi  the  others  mat  belong  in 
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the  same  series,  are  the  ones  to  itiueb  the  name 
*{atty  add^  u  often  appKed,  by  writers  oh 
chemistry,  to  ttie  exclusion  of  all  other  organie 
acids.  According  to  the  definition  of  'fatty com- 
pounds* adopted  above,  however,  all  oreamc 
acids  that  do  not  contam  closed  carbon  chains 
would  appear  to  be  logically  indnded  under  this 
title. 

Two  important  series  of  acids  are  derived, 
by  oxidation,  from  dihydric  alcohols,  or  ■gly- 
cols,* of  the  paraffin  series.  The  genera!  for- 
muh  for  these  glycols  being  C«H»i  (OH).,  the 
Tactic  acid  series  of  adds  is  obtained  from  them 
by  an  oxidation  which  consists  in  the  replace* 
ment  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  one  atom  of 
oxygen.  The  general  formula  of  the  lactic  add 
series  therefore  is  CaH«Oi.  Its  most  im- 
poi:tant  members  arc  as  follows: 

Carbonic  Acid  CHiOi 

GlycolHc  Add  C^Om 

Lactic  Add    CiH/)i 

Hydroxybntyric  Acid   C.HtO» 

Hydroxyvaleric  Add   CtHwOt 

Leucic  Add   GHuOi 

Carbonic  add  is  induded  in  this  list  on  the 
hypothesis  that  it  exists  in  aqueous  solutions 
of  the  gas  ia  the  form  C0>  +  HtO.  Except  for 
carbonic  acid,  all  the  adds  of  the  for^mng  list 
are  monobasic  For  die  reason  why  carbonic 
add  is  not  also  monobasic,  reference  must  be 
made  to  the  piore  extended  treatises  on  organic 
chemistry. 

The  oxalic  acid  series  is  derived  from  the 
glycol  series,  given  above,  by  an  oxidation  which 
consists  in  the  substitution  o£  two  atoms  of 
oxygen  for  four  of  hydrogen.  The  Keneral 
formula  for  tixi»  series  of  adds  thexelore  is 
OH«»-t04.  The  oiost  important  representatives 
are: 

Oxalic  Add  GHUDk 

Maloaic  Add   CMJX 

Socdnic  Add  CH.O. 

Fyrotaruric  Add   C.H.O. 

Aditric  Add    CiHm04 

Azafdc  Acid  

Sebadc  Acid    CmHaO* 

The  foregoing  adds  are  all  dibasic 
The  carbohydrates  constitute  a  large  and  im- 
portant class  of  open-chain  (or  fatty)  com- 
pounds. They  all  contain  carbon,  hydrogef.  and 
oxygen  and  are  called  "carbohydrates*  becanse, 
like  water,  they  contain  precisely  twice  as  many 
atoms  of  hydrogen  as  of  oxygen  and  can  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  consisting  merely  of  water 
and  catbon.  (Sec  Cakbohydrates.)  The  carbo- 
hydrates are  more  commonly  divided  simply 
into  (1)  glucoses  (or  hexoses);  (2)  sac- 
charoses; and  (3)  amyloses.  The  glucoses  com- 

firise  glucose  (or  dextrose)  t  fructose  (or  levu- 
ose),  galactose  and  sorbose  (or  sorbinose); 
and  they  all  have  the  empiric  formula  OHuO*. 
The  saccharoses  include  cane-sugar,  lactose 
meleritose  and  maltose;  they  all  have  the  emfriric 
formula  CuHnOu,  and  are  all  derived  by  the 
anion  of  two  molecules  -of  a  glucose,  vnth  the 
elimination  of  one  molecule  of  water.  Their 
general  formula  may  therefore  be  written 
(C«HaO))sO,  and  th^  may  be  regarded  as  re- 
lated to  the  glucoses  in  the  same  way  that  ether 
is  related  to  alcohol.  The  amyloses  include 
stardi,  glycogen,  dextrin,  cellulose,  inuGn  and 
tiie  gums.    They  have  the  general  emptrid 


formula  (GHuOi)*.  (See  dso,  in  ibii  ency- 
clopedia, Alcohol;  Casbon  Compounds;  Hy- 
ntocASBONS;  Isomemsm;  Sugars;  and  many 
other  tides).  Consult  Cohen,  J.  B.,  ^Organic 
Chemistry  for  Advanced  Students*  (New  York 
1909-13);  Pope,  F.  G.,  <Modem  Researches 
in  Organic  Chemistry*  (London  1912)  ;  Remsen, 
T.,  *An  Introduction  to  the .Studyof  the  Com- 
pounds  of  Carbon'  (Boston  1908) ;  Richter, 
V.  von,  'Organic  Chemistry,  Vol  I,  Chemistry 
of  the  Aliphatic  Series*  (Spielmann  trans- 
Philadelphia  1916);  Stewart,  A.  W„  .  <Recent 
Advances  in  Organic  Chemistry*  (New  York 

1908)  . 

FATTY  DSGBNBRATION*    See  Dw 

GEKiSATlON  ;  FaTBOLOGY. 

FATUITY,  ui  present  Usage,  synonymous 
whh  idio^  (4-v.).  Foolishness  or  weakness  of 
mind. 

FATWA,  fut'wa,  India,  village  in  Patna  dis- 
trict of  Bengal,  seven  miles  from  Patna  ciiy, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Punpun  with  the  Ganges. 
Fatwa  is  a  place  of  great  sanctity  to  Hindus^ 
It  is  on  the  East  Indian  Railroad,  and  ias 
woolen  and  linen  manufactures.  Pop.  about 
1,000.  ' 

FAUBOURG,  fd'boor',  French  name  for  a 

Eortion  of  a  town  or  city  without  the  wails, 
ence  a  suburb.  Many  faubourgs  are  now  in-t 
duded  within  the  city  limits,  e.g.,  Faubourg 
Saint  Germain,  now  a  part  of  Paris.  The  word 
is  derived  from  the  old  French,  Forbourg,  from 
fors,  hors.  outside  (I^L  foris)  and  bourg  (Lat 
burgus),  boroughl 

FAUCBS,  faVsez,  in  anatomy,-  the  hiiKlef 
part  of  the  mouth,  leaiHng  to  the  pharyaac.  hk 
andedt  - architecture,  narrow  passages  on  both 
sides  of  the  tablumm,  and  leading  from  tiie 
atrittm  to  the  peristylar  court 

FAUCHB-BORSL,  f&sh-b6'T«l.  LooiB, 
French  Bourbon  agent:  b.  Neuchitcl,  I7l52;  d. 
1829.  He  became  a  printer  and  was  for  some 
time  settled  as  a  publisher  at  Strassburg; 
whither  he  repaired  to  treat  with  Pichcgru  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  In  1795  the 
Directoire  ordered  his  arrest,  but  there  being 
little  or  no  evidence  brought  forth  against  htm, 
he  was  released.  After  the  defection  of 
PidiegTu  he  continued  to  treat  with  Barras,  bu^ 
his  activity  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy 
becoming  known  he  was  banished  from  France. 
He  spent  eight  years  in  England  and  Sweden 
and  returned  to  France  in  1814  with  the  allied 
armies.  He  was  for  a  time  Prussian  consul- 
general  at  Neuchatel. '  He  was  neglected  by  his 
Bourbon  masters  after  the  Restoration  and  it 
was  hot  until  Charles  X  ascended  the  throne 
that  he  recdved  the  tardy  recognition  of  a  pen- 
sion of  5,000  francs.  Consult  his  'Mimoires*' 
edited  by  Beaucfaamip  (4  vols^  Paris  1828-29J ; 
Barbey,  *Les  Memoires  de  rauche-Borel*  (in 
Revue  Hisioriqut,  Vol.  CI,  pp.  326-333.  ib. 

1909)  . 

FAUClTKR,  fS'sha..  Mios,  (^rman  econ- 
omist and  free  trader :  b.  Berlin,  1820;  d.  Rome 
187&  He  was  a  descendant  of  a  French 
Huguenot  family  and  was  educated  in  the  city 
of  his  birth.  He  was  a  follower  of  A^m 
Smith  and  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  English 
Free-trade  party.  In  Berlin,  in  1846^  he 
founded  the  first  Cverman  free-trade  sodeQr, 
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later  known  as  the  Ecoootnic  Society  of  Berlia 
He  founded  the  Abendpiut  at  Berlin  in  1850, 
the  first  free-trade  Journal  in  die  country. 
Within  a  few  years  it  was  suppressed  by  the 
authorities  and  Faucher  removed  to  En&land, 
where  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Morning  Star. 
In  1861  he  was  back  in  Germany  advocating 
strenuously  for  the  liberty  of  domicile,  free 
trade  and  freedom  in  industry.  He  was  chosen 
member  of  the  Prussian  Diet  and  in  1863,  with 
Michaelis,  founded  the  V Uriel jahrssckrift  fiir 
Volkswirtschaft,  PoliHk,  und  Kulturgesckichte. 
During  the  Franco-Prussian  War  he  was  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Daily  News  with  the 
Crerman  armies.  He  jpublishec^  in  addition  to 
his  articles  in  the  periodicals  mentioned  above, 
*Ein  Winter  in  Italien,  Griechenland  und 
Kon&tantinople*  (1876);  'Vergleichende  Kul- 
turbilder  aus  den  vter  europaischen  Millionen- 
stadtui*  (1877) ;  'Streifziige  durch  die  Kosten 
tmd  Inseln  des  Archipels  tind  des  itMiiachen 
Meeres*  (1878)  ;  'Russian  Agrarian  Legislation 
of  1861  >  (in  'System  of  Land  Tenure  ui  Vari- 
ous Countries,*  3d  ed.,  London  1881). 

FAUCHER,  Leonard  Joseph  (Leon), 
French  economist ;  b.  Limc«;es,  8  Sept  1803 ;  d. 
Marseilles,  14  Dec  1854.  His  family  removed 
to  Toulouse  in  1812  and  four  years  later  his 
parents  were  separated.  In  those  trying  years 
Lion  helped  support  himsdf  and  his  mother 
bjr  desinung  embroidery,  the  while  attending  to 
his  stucues.  He  became  private  tutor  in  Paris, 
and  managed  to  pursue  his  studies  in  history 
and  arclueology.  In  1830  he  became  active  as 
a  Liberal  in  journalism.  In  18^)-33  he  was  on 
the  staff  of  ihc  Temps  and  for  a  time  was 
editor  of  Le  Constitutionel.  He  laundied  a 
journal  of  his  own,  Le  Bien  public,  but  it 
turned  out  a  failure.  In  1834  he  joined  the 
Courier  fraitfois  and  wad  hs  editor  from  1839 
to  1842.   About  this  time  he  to  give  his 

attention  to  economic  questions;  advocated  a 
customs  union  between  me  Latin  races  to  offset 
the  Teutonic  Zollverein,  also  propounding  a 
free  trade  policy,  in  which  connection  he  visited 
England  in  1843  to  study  the  system  there.  In 
1847  he  was  sent  from  Rheims  to  the  Chambre 
as  an  advocate  of  free  trade.  After  1848  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
where  he  apposed  several  popular  measures 
chiefly  because  they  were  sponsored  by  the 
Republicans.  Under  hovis  Napoleon  he  was 
succesavely  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  but  in  1849  his  attempt  to 
influence  the  approaching  elections  compelled 
his  resignation.  In  1851  he  was  again  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  After  Napoleon's  coup  d'Hat 
he  retired  from  politics  and  went  to  Italy  to 
restore  his  shattered  health.  He  died  while 
returning  to  Paris.  Consult  ^Melanges 
d'economie  politique  et  de  finance*  ^  (2  vols., 
1856),  and  <L£on  Faucher,  biographic  et  cor- 
respondence' (2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  Paris  1875). 

FAUCIGNY,  fo-se-nye',  a  district  of 
France,  department  of  Haute  Savoie;  area, 
about  840  square  miles.  Belongs  almost  wholly 
to  the  basin  of  the  Arve,  and  not  more  than 
CMie-third  of  its  surface  is  fit  for  culture.  Pop. 
102,000. 

FAUCIT,  fi'sit,  Helen  (Lady  Maetin), 
English  actress:  b.  London,  England,  11  Oct 
1817-  d.  Wales,  31  Oct  1898.  In  1851  she  was 
mamcd  to  Theodore  (afterward  Sir  Theodore) 


Martin  (a. v.).  She  made  her  professional 
debut  as  Julia  in  the  ^Hunchback^  at  Covent 
Garden  in  January  1836.  She  was  at  once  suc- 
cessful, took  a  leading  part  in  Macread/s 
Shakespearean  revivals,  m  the  first  representa^ 
tion  of  Lytton's  plays,  and  in  Brownii^s  'Blot 
in  the  Scutcheon'  and  ^Strafford.*  As  an  inter- 
preter of  Shakespeare's  heroines,  Juliet,  Rosa- 
lind, Portia,  Beatrice,  Imogen,  Cordelia  and 
Lady  Macbeth,  she  stood  first  among  the  act- 
resses of  her  time.  Some  years  after  her  mar- 
riage she  left  the  stage,  appearing  only  at  rare 
intervals  for  public  or  charitable  purposes,  aa 
in  Beatrice  at  the  opening  of  the  Shakespeare 
Memorial  Theatre  at  Stratford.  In  1885  she 
published  a  volume  of  delightful  studies,  en- 
titled 'On  Some  of  Shakespeare's  Female 
Characters.'  Her  'Ufe,*  by  ber  husband,  ap- 
peared in  1900. 

FAUJAS  DS  SAINT-FQND,  fdW  de 
san'-fo6',  Barthfiemy,  French  geologist:  b. 
Montilimart,  17  May  1741 ;  d.  IS  July  1819.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  Jesuit  College  of 
Lyons,  studied  law  at  Grenoble  and  was  ad- 
mitted advocate  to  the  Parliament  In  1765  be 
became  president  of  the  Seneschal's  Court,  but 
be  soon  was  attracted  to  outdoor  life  and  the 
study  of  ^eolc^.  On  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
peated visits  to  the  Alps  he  studied  the  forms, 
structure  and  composition  of  rocks  and  in  1775 
discovered  a  rich  vein  of  pozzuolana  in  the 
Velay.  Buffon  invited  him  to  Paris,  where 
Louis  XVI  appointed  him  assistant  naturalist 
at  the  Museum  and  in  1788  he  became  royal 
commissioner  for  mines.  In  the  latter  capacity 
he  traveled  all  over  Europe  and  in  his  ^Rccher- 
ches  sur  les  volcans  iteints  du  Vivarais  et  du 
Velay>  he  developed  his  theory  of  the  orian 
of  volcanoes.  He  was  the  first  to  point  out  the 
volcanic  nature  of  the  basaltic  columns  in 
Fingal's  Cave,  Isle  of  Staffa.  In  1793  he  was 
made  professor  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  a 
post  he  held  tmtil  1818.  He  wrote  'Voyage  en 
Angleterre,  en  Bcosse  et  aux  lies  Hi^ndes' 
(IW;  Enisr.  trans.,  2  voli,  1799);  *Descrip- 
tion  des  experiences  de  la  machine  Mrostatique 
de  MM.  Montgolfier>  (1784);  ^Historic 
naturelle  de  la  province  de  Dauphine*  (1782)  ; 
'Min^ralogie,  des  volcans*  (17b4);  'Essai  de 
g*ologie>  (1^09). 

FAULHABER,  foulli^-ber,  Michael,  Ger- 
man prelate:  b.  Klosterhetdentetd,  Bavaria,  5 
March  1869.  He  was  educated  at  the  Schwein- 
furt  gymnasium,  and  at  the  gymnasium,  univer* 
si^and  Kilaneum  Seminary  of  W'uruiurg.  In 
1887-88  he  was  a  soldier  and  non-commissioned 
ofHcer  in  the  Bavarian  army  and  was  ordained 
to  the  Catholic  priesthood  in  1892.  In  1892-94 
he  was  chaplain  and  parish  priest  and  in  1894-96 
was  prefect  of  the  Kilianeum  Seminary,  Wurz- 
burg.  In  1896-99  he  was  engaged  in  studying 
manuscripts  at  the  Vatican  ana  other  Italian 
museums.  From  1899  to  1903  he  was  prLvat- 
docent  in  Gredc  palaeography.  Biblical  archzol- 
og>;,  homiletics,  exegesis  of  the  Psalms,  at  the 
University  of  Wurzburg,  and  in  1903-11  was 
professor  of  the  Old  Testament  exegesis  and 
mtroduction  to  Sacred  Scripture  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Strassburg.  In  1911  Dr.  Faulhaber  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Speyer.  In  1900  he 
visited  England  to  study  manuscripts  of  early 
Christian  literature,  spen^ng  one  semester  at 
Oxford.  In  1902  he  viuted  Spain  for  a 
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aunilar   purpose.    He  lias   published  'Die 

griechischen  Apologeten  der  klassischen  Vater- 
zeit'  (1896) ;  <Die  Propheten-Catenen  nach 
romischen  Handschriften'  (1899);  ^Hesychii 
Hierosolymitani  interpretatio  Isaix  prophetae* 
(1900) ;  *Hohelied-Proverbien-iind  Prediger 
Catenen'  (1902);  •Pelrus  stirbt  nicht  (1903); 
^Weltkirche  und  nationale  Ajistalten>  (1906)  ; 
'Die  Vesperpsalmen,  weiteren  Kreisen  erklart* 
(1906) ;  <Schule  und  Religion>  (1907) ; 
'Soziale  Charitas>  (1910);  <Priester  und  Volk 
und  unsere  Zeit'  (1911 ;  1912) ;  'Die  heilige 
Scbrift  ein  Hirtenbrief  der  sozialem  Ordnung* 
(1911)  ;  'Oiarakterbilder  der  biblischen  Frauen- 
welt*  (1912).  He  was  a  collaborator  in  Kihn, 
'Patroiogie' ;  Karo-Lietzmann,  'Catenarum 
grxcarum  catalogus'  (1902);  Buchberger, 
'Kirchliches  Handlexigon,*  etc  He  is  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Theohffische  Qvartalschrift, 
Bibliseke  Zeitschrift,  Stmssbnrger  Didgeso«~ 
btatt,  Oriens  christianus,  Monatsschrift  fir 
katholische  Lekrerinnen,  LUerarische  RuHd^ 
schau,  Theologisehe  Rrvne,  etc. 

FAULKKER,  fak'ner  Charlet  James, 
American  law>'er:  b.  Berkeley  County,  Va., 
1805;  d.  1  Nov.  1884.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  m  1829,  sat  at  various  times  in  both  houses 
of  the  Virginia  legislature  and  was  a  member 
of  Congress  1851-59.  In  1860  he  was  appointed 
Minister  to  France.  Returning  to  the  United 
States  in  1861  he  was  imprisoned  on  suspidon 
of  disloyalty,  in  Fort  Warren,  Boston,  but 
was  exchanged  the  same  jear.  He  was  sent 
to  Congress  from  West  Virginia  1875-77. 

FAULKNER.  John  Alfred,  American  theo- 
logian; b.  Grand  Pr£,  Novia  Scotia,  14  July  1857. 
He  was  graduated  at  Acadia  College  in  18/8  and 
at  Drew  Theological  Seminary  in  1881.  He  also 
studied  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  1881- 
82,  at  the  University  of  Leipadg  1902-05^  and 
the  University  of  Bonn  1904.  In  1883  he  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  and  from  1883  to  1897  held  suc- 
cessive pastorates  at  Beach  Lake,  Yatesvi11& 
Scranton,  Taylor  and  Great  Bend,  Fa.,  and 
Bing^mton,  N.  Y.  In  1897  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  the  history  of  theology  at  Drew 
Theological  Seminary.  He  has  published  'The 
Methodists'  (in  'The  Story  of  the  Ouircbes* 
series,  1903) ;  *  Cyprian,  the  Churchman* 
(1906);  ^Erasmus,  the  Scholar*  (190S); 
'Crises  in  the  Earlv  Church>  (1912),  also  con- 
tributions to  Hurst  s  'History  of  tne  Christian 
Church>  pS97-1900),  and  contributions  to 
encyclopedias  and  reviews. 

FAULKNER'S  ISLAND,  in  Long  IsUnd 
Sound,  belonging  to  Connecticut  and  about  four 
miles  from  the  mainland.  A  lighthouse,  still 
in  use,  was  erected  here  some  years  ago. 

FAULT,  m  geology,  any  rock-crack  or  fis- 
sure with  dislocation  of  the  strata  so  that  one 
wall  of  the  fracture  has  slipped  past  the  other 
wall  The  rode  movement  may  accompany  the 
formation  of  the  crade,  or  may  come  later  and 
Ae  total  movement  may  vary  from  a  nnall 
fraction  of  a  foot  to  many  thousands  of  feet. 
Faults  are  j>roduced  by  the  same  strains  and 
stresses  which  make  folds,  the  rocks  breaking 
instead  of  bending;  a  brittle  stratum  may  be 
faulted,  while  softer  strata  above  or  below  may 
be  only  bent.  The  dip  of  a  fault  is  the  amount 
of  inclination  of  the  plane  of  f rachire  from  the 
horizontal ;  tlie  hade  or  slope  is  the  complemcfit 


of  the  din  being  the  amount  of  indiaation  of 
the  plane  from  the  vertical.  Thus  the  hade  of 
a  fault  with  dip  of  60  degrees  would  be  30  de- 
grees.  The  rodc-strata  rdativdy  dropped  from 
the  downthrow  side;  the  upthrow  side  is  oppo- 
site. In  the  case  of  a  fault  plane  that  is  not 
vertidc,  Uie  side  of  the  fracture  that  overlies 
the  other  is  the  hanging  wall;  the  underlying 
side  is  the  foot-waU.  The  trace  of  the  fault 
plane  on  the  horizontal  is  its  strike.  The 
throw  of  a  fault  is  the  total  vertical 
placement,  the  heave  is  the  total  horizontal  dis- 
placement, both  measured  in  a  plane  normal  to 
the  strike.  If  a  fault  dips  45  degrees  the  heave 
and  throw  are  equal. 

Faults  are  classified  as  normal  and  reversed. 
In  a  normal  fault  the  hanging  wall  is  on  the 
downthrow  side.  Such  faults  are  usually  pro- 
duced bv  giavitr,  tfie  hanging  wall  having 
slimed  downward  along  the  fracture.  In  sura 
faults,  the  fracture  is  usually  steep  and  they 
are  often  known  as  gravihr  faults.  In  a  re- 
versed fault  the  hanging  wall  is  on  the  upthrow 
side,  that  is,  has  been  thrust  up  by  compression, 
the  beds  on  one  side  of  the  fracture  being 
thrust  past  those  on  the  other.  As  a  rule  thrust 
faults  have  lower  dips  than  normal  faults,  since 
foi  the  hanging  waU  to  ride  up  over  the  other 
ude,  the  plane  of  breaking  must  usually  be  in- 
dined  at  a  low  angle.  The  best  examples  of 
great  normal  faults  in  the  United  States  are  in 
Om  Arizona-Colorado  Plateau.  Some  of  these 
such  as  the  Grand  Wash  and  Hurricane  Faults, 
have  vertical  displacements  of  several  thousand 
feeL  A  few  are  so  recent  that  the  ui>thrown 
side  stands  as  a  great  wall,  overlooking  the 
downthrown  jide.  Such  a  wall  is  known  as  a 
fault  escarpment,  or  more  briefly,  as  a  fault 
scarp.  Ert^ou,  of  coursev  nltimatdy  removes 
all  traces  of  a  scarp,  but  even  after  that  the 
■  structure  is  still  called  a  fault.  Horizontal 
movements  also  occur  in  faulting,  offsetting 
roads  and  fences,  as  in  the  famous  San  Fran- 
dsco  earthquake,  the  tremor  of  which  was  pro- 
duced by  a  fault  movement.  Thrust  faults  are 
common  in  the  southern  Appalachian  Moun- 
tainSf  or  in  other  regions  of  close  compression 
and  mtense  foldinj^.  Such  faults  are  known,  in 
which  the  plane  is  nearly  horizontal  and  in 
which  older  rocks  have  been  thrust  out  over 
younger  beds  for  distances  of  15  miles  or  more. 
The  Lewis  overthrust  of  Montana  and  the 
Hart  Mountain  overthrust  of  Wyoming  are 
striking  examples.  C^erally  a  fault-fissure  is 
filled  with  more  or  less  ground-up  material, 
called  brecda,  formed  from  the  dislocated 
strata  and  the  hanging  and  foot  wall  faces  are 
grooved  and  poliuied,  giving  the  ai^earance 
called  flIiclMnsided. 

It  is  obvious  that  faults  are  essentially  sur- 
face phenomena ;  for  with  increasing  depui  and 
increasing  pressure  from  above,  rocks  bend 
rather  than  break,  and  we  can  easily  imagine  a 
depth  at  which  all  rocks,  while  not  truly  mc^ten, 
are  plastic  See  Escabfment;  Geology  ;  Moim- 
taik;  Oke  Deposit. 

FAUN,  fan  (LaL  Faunus,  from  favere,  to 
be  favorable  to),  in  Roman  mythology,  a  Latin 
rural  ddty.   See  Faunus. 

FAUN  OF  PRAXITELES,  a  marble 
statue  in  the  Museo  Capitolino,  Rome,  the  copy 
of  a  bronze  original  which  stood  in  a  street  ox 
Athens.    The  <wly  animal  attributea  of  tlw 
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satjT  kahing  aKamst  a  tttc  trunk  are  the 
pointed  tips  of  the  ears,  and  is  the  earliest  de- 

e inure  from  tradition  in  this  matter.  Consult 
awthome,  » Marble  Faun.* 

FAUNA,  flin'a,  the  animals  native  to  a  spe- 
dal  locality,  region  or  period  of  time,  as  the 
term  ■flora'*  is  used  by  botanists.  The  term, 
when  prefixed  by  ceruin  words,  is  restricted  to 
a  more  special  usage,  as  "pisdfauna,*  the  fishes 
of  a  certain  region;  "avifauna,"  the  birds  of  a 
district  collectively,  etc  Geologists  and  palxon- 
tologists  employ  the  term  in  a  somewhat  wider 
sense,  as.  covering  all  the  animals  of  a  given, 
region,  during  a  geological  period  — the  fossil 
remains  of  such  animals  being  found  in  the 
successive  layers  of  deposits  formed  during  the 
entire  period  in  which  they  lived. 

FAUNA,  in  Roman  mythology,  a  Rotnaa 
goddess,  originally  called  Marica,  but  after  her 
tparriage  with  Faunus .  named  Fauna.  She  is 
sometimes  identified  with  Cybele. 

FAUNCB,  Daniel  Worceater,  American 
Baptist  clergyman :  b.  Plymonth,  Mass.,  3  Jan. 
1829;  d.  1911.  He  was  graduated  from  Am- 
herst College  in  1850  and  was.  ordained  to  the 
Baptist  ministry  in  1853.  He  held  various  pas- 
torates in  New  England  and  elsewhere,  and  was" 
a  member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union.  He  has 
published  'The  Christian  in  the  Worid*  : 
'Words  and  Works  of  Tesus>  (1873):  'Words 
and  Atts  of  the  Apostles*  (IW^ ;  *A  Young 
Man's  Difficulties  with  His  Bible*  (1877); 
'The  Resurrection  in  Nature  and  Revelation* 
(1880)  ;  'Prayer  as  a  Theory  and  a  Fact* 
(1890);  'Hours  With  a  Skeptic'j  'Shall  We 
BcKev*  in  a  Divine  Providence?'  C1900) ;  'The 
Mature  Man's  Difficulties  with  His  Bible* 
(1908). 

FAUNCK,  John,  American  naval  officer :  b. 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  25  March  1807;  d.  Jersey 
Gty,  N.  J^  5  June  1891.  He  entered  the  United 
States  marine  service  as  third  lieutenant  in 
1837 ;  in  1858  he  was  made  commander  of  the 
revenue  steamer  Harriet  Lane,  which,  under 
his  command,^  accompanied  the  naval  expedition 
to  Paraguay  in  1858-59,  and  which  in  1861  was 
one  6£  the  small  fleet  that  was  hastened  to  the- 
relief  of  Fort  Sumter  and  was  fired  on  by  the 
Confederates  at  Charleston.  - 

FAUNCE,  William  Herbert  Perry,  Amer- 
ican educator;  b.  Worcester,  Mass.,  15  Jan, 
18S9.  He  is  a  son  of  D.  W.  Fauncc  (q.v.).  He 
Was  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1880  and 
at  the  Newton  Theological  Seminary  in  1884; 
held  bastorates  in  Spnngfield,  Mass.,  1884-69 
and  New  York  1889-99 ;  was  loi^  a  trustee  of 
Brown  and  Rochester  universities;  lecturer  at 
(te .  University  of  Chicago  1896-97.  He  was 
made  president  of  Brown  University  in  Tunc 
1899.  He  is  the  author  of  'The  Educational 
Ideal  in  the  Ministry*  (Lyman  Beecher  Lec- 
tures, 1905);  'What  Docs.- Christianity  Mean?> 
(1912);  'Social  Aspects  of  Foreign  Missions*. 
(1914)..  He  has  receiy^  the  honorary  degree 
of  D.D.  from  Brown,  Yale  and  Harvard  uni- 
versities, and  the  degriee  of  LL.D.  from  Baylor, 
Alabama,  Dartmouus,  Wesl^an,  Denison  and 
Amherst. 

FAUNUS,  an  Italian  divinity,  probably  an 
andent  Italian  king,  who  instructed  his  subjects 
in  agriculture  andf  ■Ac  man^ement  of  nodes 


and  was  afterward  worsluped  as  the  god  of 
fields  and  of  shepherds.  The  festival  of  the 
Faiinali^  held  on  S  December,  referred  to  the 
protection  he  exercised  over  agriculture  and 
cattle.  Fauna  was  his  female  complement.  He 
was  also  worshiped  as  a  proi^etic  divinitv. 
As  deity  of  the  woods  and  of  flocks  and  heras 
he  corresponds  to  the  Greek  Pan,  and  hence 
vrith  his  name  became  associated  the  attributes 
of  the  latter.  The  idea  also  arose  of  a  plurality 
of  fauns,  like  the  Cjreek  satyrs,  who  were 
represented  with  short  horns,  pointed  ears, 
tails  and  goats'  feet,  and  to  whom  all  terri- 
fying sounds  and  appearances  were  ascribed. 
Readers  o£  Hawthorne's  'Marble  Faun*  will 
remember  the  artistic  use  there  made  of  ,  the 
conception. 

FAUQUE  DB  JONQUI^RBS,  fdk'  de 
xhwi'ke-ar,  Jean  PhuUpe  Sroest,  French  ad- 
miral and  mathematician :  h.  C^rpentras,  de- 
partment of  Vaucluse,  France,  3  July  1820;  d. 
1901.  He  entered  the  navy  and  as  chief  of  staff 
to  Admiral  La  Grandi^re  in  Cochin-China  he 
organised  at  Saigon  the  first  agricultural  and 
industrial  exposition  in  the  French  Asiatic  pos- 
sessions. He  was  appointed  vice-admiral  1  Oct. 
1879  and  in  1883  became  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Charts  and  Plans.  He  published  several  val- 
uable mathematical  treatises,  fncluding  'Me- 
langes de  geometric  pure*  (1856);  'Essai  sur 
la  gdn^ration  des  courbes  giomitriques^ 
(1859) ;  'Thioremes  fondamentaux  sur  les 
series  de  courbes  et  de  surfaces  algibriques, 
etc.*  (1865)  ;  'Systeme  de  courbes  et  surfaces 
algebnques  d'ordre  quelconque*  (1866).  He 
also  translated  into  French  the  'Epistles*  and 
the  'Art  of  Poetry*  of  Horace. 

FAUQUIER,  falcwer.  Frauds,  American 
colonial  governor:  b.  about  1704;  d.  3  March 
1766.  He  became  a  director  of  the  South  Sea 
Company  in  1751,  and  succeeded  Dinwiddie  as 
lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia  in  1758  and  re- 
tained the  office  tor  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Upon  the  insstng  of  Patrick  Henry's  Stamp 
Act  resolutions  he  dismissed  the  Vi^nia 
house  of  burgesses,  opposed  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress  and  prevented  the  colony  of  Virginia 
from  choosiiv  delegates  at  the  invitation  o£ 
Massachusetts  by  refusing  to  issue  '4/rits  for 
summoning  the  house  of  bui^esses. 

FAURE,  Francois  Ffiix,  fraA-swa  fa-l£ks 
for,  French  President:  b.  Paris,  30  Jan.  1841; 
d.  there,  16  Feb.  1899.  He  was  for  a  time  a 
tanner  in  Touraine,  but  became  a  wealthy  ship- 
owner in  Havre  and  an  authority  on  all  ques- 
tions concerning  shipping,  commerce  and  the 
colonies.  During  the  Franco-Prussian  War  he 
commanded  a  body  of  volunteers  and  gained 
the  ribbon  of  the  L^on  of  Honor.  He  en- 
tered the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1881,  served 
as  Colonial  Under  Secretary  and  C^ommercial 
Minister  in  the  cabinets  of  (jambetta,  Jules 
Favre  and  Tirard,  and  as  Minister  of  Marine 
in  that  of  Dupuy  (1893).   A  Moderate  Re- 

Sublican  and  due£  spokeaman  of  the  Union 
Republicans,  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
Rraubltc  on  the  res^nation  of  C^simir  Pirier  in 
1895.  The  consummation  of  the  alliance  with 
Russia  was  the  chief  event  of  his  term  of  office. 
He  opposed  the  reopening  of  the  Dreyfus  case. 

FAURfi.  fo'ra,  Ghibrid  Uitain.  French 
composer:   b.  Pamiers,  13  May  184S.  He 
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studied  at  the  School  of  Sacred  Music  under 
Niedenneyer,  Dietsch  and  Saint-Saens.  In 
1877  he  was  appointed  chapel  master  at  the 
Madeleine  and  in  1896  became  orgatiist  there. 
He  was  Massanet's  successor  as  professor  of 
composition  at  the  Conservatoire  and  in  1905 
was  made  director.  He  was  ejected  to  the 
Academy  in  1909.  He  was  twice  awarded  the 
Chattier  prize  for  chamber  _  music.  He  has 
composed  a  symphony  in  D  minor,  two  quartets 
for  piano  and  strings,  a  suite  for  orchestra, 
sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  concerto  for  vioUn, 
elera;  for  violoncello,  incidental  music  for 
'Cuigula*  and  ^Shylock,^  a  requiem,  a  cantata, 
*The  JBirth  of  Venus,*  and  a  number  of  soi^s. 
He  occupies  a  foremost  place  among  modern 
composer^  his  music  possesses  remarluble  origi- 
nality and  is  essentially  refined  and  artistic. 

FAURIBL,  Clande  Charles,  d&d  sharl  f6- 
re-eL  French  historian :  b.  Saint  Etienne, 
France,  21  Oct.  1772;  4  Paris,  15  July  1844.  He 
published  'History  of  Southern  Gaul  under  its 
German  Conquerors*  (1836);  'The  Origin  of 
the  Epic  of  the  Middle  Ages'  (1833);  *ffistory 
of  Provencal  Poetry'  (1846);  and  'Dante  and 
the  Origin  of  the  Italian  language  and  Xitera- 
ture>  (1854),  etc. 

FAUSBdLL,  fous1>cl,  Micluwl  ViggOi 
Danish  philologist :  b.  Hove,  near  Lemvig,  iSzi : 
d.  Copenhagen,  3  June  1908.  He  was  appointed 
on  the  staff  of  the  Copenhagen  library  in  1861 
and  was  made  professor  of  Indo-Oriental  Ian- 
guages  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen  1878. 
He  devoted  most  of  his  attention  to  editing  Pall 
texts.  His  publications  include  *The  Dham- 
mapadam,*  with  commentaiy  and  translation  in 
Latin  (Copenhagen  1855  ;  2d  ed.,  London  1900)  ; 
'Five  Jatakas,'  with  translation  (1861);  'Two 
Jatakas>  (1870);  'Dasaratha  Jataka>  (1871); 
'Ten  Jatakas'  (1872)  ;  'The  Jatakas,'  with  Eng- 
lish commentary  (6  vols.,  London  1877-96) ; 
'Indian  Mythology  according  to  the  Mahabha- 
rata'  (1903).  He  published,  tinder  the  pseudo- 
nym of  V.  Kristiansen,  'Dictionnaire  de  la 
langue  des  rues*  (1866)  and  other  works. 

FAUST,  foust,  Albert  Bernhardt,  Amer- 
ican Germanic  scholar;  b.  Baltimore,  Md.,  20 
April  1870.  He  was  graduated  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins in  1889,  took  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  there  ui 

1892  and  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin in  1892.  He  studied  and  traveled  abroad  in 
1892-94,  was  instructor  in  German  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins, 1894-96,  associate  professor  of  German  at 
Wesleyan  University,  Conn.,  1896-1903.  In  1903- 
M  he  was  assistant  professor  of  German  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  in  1904-10  at  (Cor- 
nell University,  becoming  full  professor  in  the 
latter  year.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Modem 
Language  Association  of  America  and  other 
learned  societies  and  has  published  'CHiarles 
Sealsfietd  (Cari  Postl),  Der  ETichter  beider 
Hemispharen>  (1897)  ;  'The  German  Element 
in  the  United  States'  (1909;  Ger.  trans.  1911), 
for  which  he  was  awarded  the  Conrad  Seipp 
Memorial  Prize  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  the  Loubat  prize  by  the  Royal  Prussian 
Academy  of  Sciences ;  *Guide  to  the  Materials 
for  American  History  in  Swiss  and  Austrian 
Archives'  (1915).  He  edited  'Zschokke's 
Tales'  (1895);  '^Heine's  Prose*  (1909);  and 
wrote  'The  Problematic  Hero  in  German  Fic- 
tion' (1901)  ;  'Development  of  Goethe's  Ethical 
and  Religious  Views*  (1902)  ;  ^Defense  and  In- 
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terpretation  of  Book  IX  of  Wolfram's  Parzival' 
(1903)  ;  'Friedrich  Spielhagen'  (1905). 

FAUST,  or  FUST,  Johann,  German  gold- 
smith of  the  15th  century  and  one  of  the  persons 
to  whom  the  invention  of  printing  was  Ions 
mistakenly  ascribed.  It  is  now  well  established 
that  he  loaned  money  to  Gutenberg,  who  had  pre- 
viously made  some  attempts  with  movable  types 
at  Strassburg,  and  took  a  mor^^age  on  the  busi- 
ness. In  1455  Faust  prosecuted  Gutenberg  for 
money  advanced,  and  seized  enourii  of  the  ap- 
paratus to  cover  the  mortgage.  He  improved 
and  used  the  apparatus,  and  in  the  16th  centunr 
was  hailed  as  the  inventor  of  printing  but  moci- 
em  research  has  established  Gutenberg's  claims 
on  a  firm  basis.  The  third  person  concerned 
was  Schoffer,  who  married  flie  daughter  of 
Faust,  and  who  is  allowed  the  honor  of  ha^ng 
invented  punches  and  matrices  for  casting  ly^es. 
by  means  of  which  this  grand  art  was  carried 
to  perfection.  The  first  fruits  of  the  new  proc- 
ess, that  is,  a  woilc  printed  with  cast  letters, 
appears  to  have  been  the  'Mazarin  Bible,'  or 
'Forty- two-line  Bible*  (the  latter  name  from 
the  number  of  lines  in  a  column)  completed 
about  1455.  Another  early  work  was  'Durandt 
Rationale  Divinorum  Offidorum,*  published  by 
Faust  and  Schoffer  1459,  followed  a  year  or  two 
after  by  the  'Catholicon  Johannis  Januensis'; 
after  which,  in  1462,  succeeded  the  'Latin  and 
(ierman  Bible,'  so  much  sought  for  by  those 
fond  of  early  specimens  of  typography.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  Faust  died  of  the  plague 
in  1466,  as  the  name  of  Schoffer  alone  is  found 
in  the  books  printed  after  that  time  at  Maintz, 
Owing,  perhaps,  to  a  similarity  of  name  some 
of  tiie  noted  deeds  of  Dr.  Fanst  have  been 
ascribed  in  popular  German  legends  to  the 
printer. 

FAUST,  foust  or  FAUSTU8,  fas'tus.  Dr. 
John,  (yerman  magician:  b.  Kntttlingen,  Suabia; 
d.  Staufen  1538l  The  facts  of  his  life  have  al- 
most entirely  (^sappeared  amid  the  legends  and 
fables  in  which  they  have  become  wrapped  up. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  charlatan  and  adven- 
turer who  traveled  from  place  to  place,  putting 
himself  forward  as  a  physician,  alchemist  and 
astrologer,  and  as  a  great  magician  and  en- 
chanter. At  Wiirzburg  he  professed  that  he 
could  perform  all  the  miracles  that  Christ  per- 
formed, and  at  Wittenberg  claimed  that  the 
successes  of  the  imperial  troops  in  Italy  had 
been  brought  about  by  his  magical  powers. 
Among  the  credulous  and  ignorant  he  naturally 
found  many  to  put  faith  in  his  claims  and  at 
last  his  name  became  associated  with  a  whole 
series  of  marvels.  The  first  Hteranr  work  of 
which  he  is  the  subject  was  publishea  at  Frank- 
fort in  1587,  hy  Joharm  Spies,  and  professes  to 
narrate  the  'History  of  Dr.  John  Faust,  the 
Far-famed  Enchanter,  and  Professor  of  the 
Black  Art.'  Ejilarged  editions  soon  appeared 
and  the  book  was  translated  into  English  (about 
1587),  Low  German,  Flemish  and  French.  In 
it  we  find  most  of  the  famous  stories  associated 
with  Faust's  name;  how  he  sold  himself  to  the 
devil  for  a  period  of  24  years ;  how,  by  the  aid 
of  the  fienoMephistophelts,  he  and  his  attend- 
ant and  pupil,  Wagner,  were  able  for  this  time 
to  enjoy  all  sorts  of  sensual  delights  and  to 
travel  about  performing  the  most  marvelous 
exploits,  and  how  at  last,  when  the  end  of  the 
fatal  compact  arrived,  after  a  night  of  dreadful 
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tempest,  his  body  was  found  almost  torn  fimb 
from  limb,  lyine  on  a  dunghill  at  the  villafre  of 
Rimlich,  near  Wittenberg.  It  was  on  the  Enc^- 
lish  translation  of  Spies  book  that  Marlowe's 
great  tragedy,  *The  Tragical  History  of  Doctor 
Faustus,'  was  based  (1589).  In  1599  the  leg- 
endary history  of  Faust  appeared  at  Hamburg  in 
a  new  form,  as  narrated  by  G.  R.  Widmann, 
a  zealous  Lutheran,  always  eager  to  draw  a 
lesson  from  the  events  with  whidi  he  deals.  In 
an  altered  edition  of  this  by  Pfitzer  (1674)  we 
first  find  the  germ  of  (joethe's  Margaret,  the 
maiden  whose  fate  is  so  tragically  connected 
with  that  of  Faust,  in  the  great  drama  of  the 
German  poet.  In  the  second  part  of  his  *Fau8t,* 
(joethe  has  attempted  a  poetical  solution  of  the 
legend.  Through  all  vicissitudes  he  leads  Faust 
to  a  point  where  at  last  he  experioices  the  feel- 
ing of  perfect  happiness  in  devoting  his  intel- 
lectual faculties  to  the  promotion  of  uie  wdfare 
of  his  kind.  Then  he  has  attained  the  end 
which  he  has  pointed  out  to  Mephistopheles  as 
the  object  of  all  his  longings,  and  is  removed 
from  this  life,  not,  however,  to  be  lost,  but  to 
be  saved  by  love,  the  "ever-womanly®  that  ^'leads 
us  on  high.^  Goethe's  famous  poem  attempts  to 
show  that  man's  loi^ng  after  knowledge  may 
lead  him  into  many  errors  and  failings,  but 
cannot  destroy  his  better  nature.  The  story 
of  Faust  is  essentially  melodramatic  and  this, 
combined  with  its  strong  dramatic  and  spectac- 
ular features,  has  made  it  a  popular  story  since 
the  days  of  its  first  appearance  in  print  Mar- 
lowe, who  followed  the  popular  legend  closely, 
recognized  these  dramatic  elements  and  handled 
them  with  great  skill.  His  drama,  therefore, 
became  one  of  the  most  successfulti^s  in  Eng- 
land and  long  held  the  boards.  "The  legend  of 
Faust  took  hold  of  th;  fancy  of  all  Europe  and 
traditions  of  the  story  were  made  from  German 
into  all  the  langu^es  of  the  Continent.  These 
formed  the  bases  for  countless  stories  founded 
upon  the  spectacular  and  miraculous  elements 
in  the  Faust  legend,  which  took  strong  hold  of 
the  religious  fancy  of  the  reformers  from  the 
days  of  Luther  on.  In  these  semi-religious, 
semi-pagan  stories,  Faust  is_  ever  rraresented 
as  siding  with  or  representing  the  forces  of 
evil.  So,  therefore,  when  Goethe  presents  the 
salvation  of  Faust  he  goes  contra  to  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  popular  legend  which  always  made 
the  damnation  of  Faust  the  legitimate  result 
of  his  compact  with  the  devil.  In  his  version, 
however,  (>oethe  followed  the  brood  of  Faust 
stories  of  his  day,  many  of  whidi  delifi^ted 
in  depicting  the  outwitting  of  the  powers  of 
evil  and  the  ultimate  salvation  of  him  who 
had  entered  into  relationship  with  them. 

Goethe's  'Faust'  was  arranged  for  the  stage 
by  W.  G.  Willis  in  1885.  Among  the  various 
English  translations  of  Goethe's  *Faust*  that  by 
Bayard  Taylor  is  one  of  the  most  important. 
The  opera  of  'Faust*  by  Gounod  was  first  pro- 
duced in  1859.  Lessing  was  attracted  to  the 
Faust  story  and  essayed  the  subject  in  1759  in 
his  'Faust  and  the  Seven  Spirits.*  In  1778 
Frederich  Miiller  published  parts  of  a  drama 
of  'Faust'  and  Klinger  ijublished  in  1791  a 
romance  entitled  'Faust's  Life,  Death  and  Jour- 
ney to  Hell.'  This  was  translated  into  English 
by  Borrow  in  1826.  Goethe,  who  had  long 
been  attracted  by  the  Faust  story,  miblished 
his  first  <Faust  Fragment'  in  1790.  The  first 
completed  part  of  <Faust'  appeared  in  1808  and 


the  second  in  1832.  It  at  once  became  popular 
in  Germany  and  soon  translations  appeared  in 
most  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  The  most 
noted  theatrical  production  of  'Faust*  in  Eng- 
lish was  that  by  Henry  Irving  of  Will's  adapta- 
tion. Two  otner  well-known  Faust  tragedies 
in  German  were  written,  one  by  Klingemann 
(1815)  and  the  other  by  Lenau  (1836).  This 
latter  is  full  of  the  restless  spirit  of  the  age 
and  is  only  overshadowed  by  Goethe's  f^eater 
work.  Rembrandt,  Christoph  von  Sichem, 
Cornelius  and  Retzsch  have  illustrated  the  story 
of  Faust.  Naturally  there  is  a  vast  amount 
of  Faust  literature  of  an  explanatory  historical 
and  critical  nature,  the  larger  part  of  which 
has  had  its  origin  in  Germany  and  the  other 
CJermanic  countries.  One  of  the  best  collec- 
tions of  the  older  Faust  legends,  stories  and 
writings  is  that  published  by  K.  Engel  in  1885. 

FAUST.  Grand  opent  in  five  acts  by 
Charles  Francois  Gounod  (libretto  by  Barbier 
and  Carri,  after  Goethe's  poem)  first  produced 
at  Paris,  19  March  1859.  Easily  the  most  pcm- 
ular  French  opera  of  the  second  half  of  the 
19th  century,  Gounod's  masterpiece  has  pene- 
trated to  the  farthest  comers  of  the  earth.  The 
romantic  story,  the  appealing  figures  of  the 
lovers,  with  the  sinister  Mephistopheles  in  the 
bad^round  are  admirable  operatic  material  and 
Govnod's  genius  fomid  its  highest  eiqnression 
in  the  nuisical  garment  with  mtich  he  clothed 
it.  The  opera  abounds  in  sensuous  melody  tliat 
contains  a  potent  magic  Its  language  was  new 
to  France,  but  the  idiom  was  soon  adopted  by 
other  composers  to  such  an  extent  indeed  that 
much  of  It  has  become  hackneyed.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  point  to  weaknesses,  to  dwell  upon 
its  cl<^ng  sweetness,  to  decry  the  soldiers' 
chorus  as  ban^;  but  when  all  has  been  saitL 
there  remains  a  bulk  of  fineV  felt  material  used 
with  skill  and  developed  into  stirring  musical 
climaxes.  There  is  a  distinctive  personal  tK>te 
throughout,  traceable  perhaps  most  directly  in 
the  striking  combination  of  the  voluptuous  and 
the  religious  elements.  It  seems  siimerfluous  to 
single  out  the  important  numbers.  The  quartette 
in  the  garden  scene  is  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful operatic  ensembles,  almost  ranldi^  with  that 
in  'Rigoletto*  in  uie  success  with  which 
the  diverse  dramatic  interests  are  harmonized. 
Thi  succeeding  love  scene  is  borne  along  on  an 
uninterrupted  stream  of  delicious  melody.  The 
vigorous  and  dramatic  kermesse  scene  and, 
above  all,  the  thrilling  final  terzetto,  which  has 
done  yeoman's  service  as  a  model  for  other 
composers,  need  but  to  be  mentioned  to  be 
vividly  recalled  to  mind. 

Musical  settings  of  (loethe's  poem  have  been 
made  by  other  composers.  The  most  Important 
are.  Hector  Berlioz's  'La  Damnation  de  Faust.* 
a  dramatic  I^end  in  four  parts,  first  performed 
in  Paris,  6  Dec.  1846,  and  generally  given  in 
concert  form,  to  which  it  is  better  adapted,  and 
Arrigo  Boito's  'Mefistofele,*  a  grand  opera  in 
a  prolo^e  and  five  acts  (later  condensed  to 
four)  first  produced  at  Milan,  5  March  1868. 
The  latter,  which  still  finds  local  and  spasmodic 
favor  in  the  opera-house,  was  not  without  influ- 
ence both  on  Verdi,  with  whom  Boito,  as  libret- 
tist, was  closely  associated  in  his  later  years, 
and  on  PonchielU  and  the  later  Italian  com- 
posers. 

An  opera  on  the  Faust  legend  by  Ludwig 
Spohr  was  first  produced  at  Fraidcfort.  March 
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1813.  The  hook  has  no  connection  with  Goethe's 
poem  and  the  work,  which  had  a  certain  vogue 
m  its  own  day,  is  of  slight  musical  importance. 

Lewis  M.  Isaacs. 

FAUST.  Goeihe's  <Faust,>  a  poetic  tragedy 
in  two  parts,  is  unquestionably  the  greatest, 
tiiougfa  not  the  only,  treatment  of  its  fruitful 
theme.  Goethe  began  work  on  it  as  early  as 
1774.  In  November  177S,  he  carried  with  him 
to  Weimar  a  manuscript,  commonly  called  the 
*Urfatist*  (^Primitive  Faust'),  of  which  a 
fair  copy  was  made  by  Fraulein  von  Goch- 
hausen, a  lady  of  the  court.  This  copy,  fortu- 
nately preserved,  was  discovered  and  published 
in  IW/  by  Erich  Schmidt.  Goethe's  own  first 
publication  on  this  subject  was  ^Faust,  eln 
Fragment*  (1790),  differing  somewhat  from 
the  Gochhausen  copy.  Thereupon  followed  in 
1806  the  First  Part  ot  die  tragedy.  The  Second 
Part  was  not  taken  resolutely  in  hand  until 
1827,  and  was  not  iNibHshed  until  1833,  the 
year  after  Goethe's  death. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  age  has  its 
*Faust*  and  that  every  poet  writes  his  'Faust.* 
If  we  disregard  sundry  mediaeval  analogues  to 
the  story,  we  ma^  say  that  the  or^nal  Faust 
wai  a  semi-historical  figure  of  the  loth  century, 
perhaps  one  of  the  less  worthy  of  the  human- 
ists—  at  any  rate  early  reputed  a  magician, 
necromancer,  something  of  a  clown,  and  the 
victim  of  condif^  punishment  for  a  dissolute 
life  in  league  with  the  devil.  So  he  appears 
in  a  chap-book  of  1587,  in  popular  dramas,  and 
in  puppet  plays. 

Some  acquaintance  with  the  traditional  Faust 
Goethe  acquired  as  a  youth  in  Frankfort, 
Leipzig  and  Strassburg,  and  the  dramatic  treat- 
ment of  this  problematic  diaracter  was  one 
of  his  first  literaiy  plans.  V^t  attracted  him 
was  of  course  not  the  vulgar  marvds,  or  the 
lewd  adventures,  or  even  the  supernatural 
powers  attributed  to  the  legendary  Faust 
Goethe  saw  in  Faust,  as  in  Gotz  von  Berlichin- 
gen,  one  of  the  heroes  of  a  spacious  and  ex- 
pansive time,  a  man  of  like  passions  with 
himself,  and  a  character  which  he  cotdd  in 
infinite  measure  fructify  with  his  own  experi- 
ences and  his  own  lon^ngs. 

Goethe's  Faust  is  a  professor  and  scholar 
who  aspires  to  ^netrate  to  the  essence  of 
things.  Unremitting  application  has  made  him 
master  of  all  the  knowledge  that  generations 
have  accumulated.  He  knows  his  powers,  but 
also  his  limitations.  He  has  not  found  the  key 
to  unlock  the  mysteries  of  the  universe  and  for 
this  reason  he  has_  betaken  himself  to  magic, 
fiy  its  aid  he  conjures  up  the  spirit  of  mat 
earth  whidi  he  has  been  unable  to  comprehend. 
Nevertheless,  he  cannot  bear  direct  contact  with 
diis  spirit,  which  is  too  wonderful  for  him. 
The  more  readily,  therefore,  though  disdain- 
fully, he  falls  in  with  the  proposal  of  another 
spirit,  the  mischief-maker  Mephistopheles,  that 
he  seek  enHghtenment  throu^  experience  in  a 
field  to  which  he  has  hitherto  been  a  stranger, 
the  field  of  life.  Mephistopheles  undertakes  to 
introduce  him  first  to  the  little,  then  to  Hit 
great  world.  The  reward  for  these  services 
shall  be  the  possession  of  Faust's  soul,  to  be 
claimed  when  a  moment  arrives,  so  beautiful 
that  Faust  shall  wish  to  prolong  it. 

This  is  the  ground  plan  of  Goethe's  entire 
drama.  The  First  Part  comprises  Faust's  ex- 


periences in  the  littk  world,  the  Sccond  Part.  in 
general,  those  in  the  g^eat  world.  The  First 
part,  moreover,  best  known  and  most  admired, 
reaches  its  cumax  in  Faust's  seductira  of 
Gretchen,  one  of  the  most  pathetic  tragedies 
ever  written  and  one  written  with  tncomparaUe 
directness,  simplicity  and  power. 

The  Second  Part  takes  Faust  to  the  imperial 
court,  where  he  ingratiates  himself  with  a  frivo- 
lous emperor  by  arranging  a  pageant  and  by  the 
invention  of  paper  money.  Here,  however, 
Faust's  e^s  become  opened  to  another  great 
world  which  like  a  new  planet  swims  into  W 
ken.  It  is  a  part  of  the  traditional  story  that 
Faust  shall  siunmon  up  the  ^ades  of  great 
figures  of  the  past  for  the  amusement  of  his 
patrons  and  one  of  these  is  Helen  of  Troy  — 
according  to  the  chap-book,  Mephistopheles  pro- 
cures him  Helen  for  a  concubine.  But  Goethe 
transforms  the  Spartan  queen  into  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  Greek  ideal  and  when  Faust  has 
succeeded  in  his  conjuration,  he  camiot  refrain 
from  seeking  to  make  her  his  own. 

The  first  instinctive  effort  fails.  An  ex- 
plosion occurs  which  leaves  Faust  unconsciotis 
on  the  floor.  In  order  to  be  united  with  Helen 
he  must  join  her  in  her  own  sphere,  and  thither 
he  must  be  furthered  by  a  spiritual  coadjutor 
as  ideal  as  she  is.  His  guide  to  the  realm  of 
antiquity  is  Homunculus,  a  spirit  without  a 
body,  the  product  of  German  learning  repre- 
sented by  Faust's  former  famulus,  the  pedaatic 
but  indefatigable  Wagner. 

In  Sparta  Faust  uUimately  finds  himself  the 
lord  of  a  mediaeval  manor.  Helen  returns  after 
the  fall  of  Troy  and  for  a  brief  but  rapturous 
time  she  lives  as  the  wife  of  Faust;  until  their 
son,  Euphorion  —  a  personification  of  the  spirit 
of  poetry  whom  Goethe  was  pleased  to  identify 
with  Byron  —  perishes  Icarus-like  in  conse- 
quence of  his  irresistible  impulse  to  soar  to  the 
heists,  and  his  mother  departs  with  him. 

The  episode  of  Faust  and  Helen,  published 
separately  in  1827  as  a  "classic- romantic  ^an- 
tasmagoria,  an  interlude  to  'Faust*  ^,  is,  in  the 
economy  of  the  drama,  a  play  within  a  play,  and 
is  surrounded  with  an  operatic,  even  dream-like 
atmosphere.  At  its  conclusion  we  find  Faust 
once  more  in  the  German  Empire^  For  uding 
the  emperor  to  put  down  a  rebellion  he  is  re- 
warded with  the  sovereignty  over  a  tract  of 
coastland.  He  reclaims  an  extensive  domain 
from  the  sea,  establishes  a  prosperous  com- 
munity, and  confesses  that  in  the  prospect  of 
benefit  to  untold  future  generations  his  supreme 
moment  has  come.  He  dies,  but  not  to  fall 
into_  the  hands  of  Mephistopheles.  Good 
spirits  defend  him ;  doctors  and  saints  intercede 
for  him ;  the  spirit  of  Gretchen  pleads  for  him ; 
and  as  one  who  erred  so  long  as  he  strove^  but 
who  strove,  though  blindly,  so  long  as  he  lived, 
he  goes  to  his  reward. 

The  action  above  outlined  constitutes  a 
complete  and  consistent  whole,  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  questioning  Goethe's  assertion  that 
from  the  first  he  conceived  the  subject  as  a 
whole  in  essetitiall^  this  form.  Not  onljr,  how- 
ever, did  he  give  his  work  to  the  public  in  por- 
tions, but  until  the  very  last  decade  of  his  life 
he  expected  that  it  would  remain  a  series  of 
fra^ents.  Even  now  it  is  fragmentary  in  exe- 
cution, though  not  in  conception.  Some  highly 
important  links  in  the  chain  —  such  as,  for 
example  a  scene  in  Hades  in  which  Faast  t»- 
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cures  from  Persephone  the  release  of  the  spirit 
of  Helen  —  are  left  to  be  forged  by  the  imagi- 
nation. Indeed,  *Paust,>  by  contrast  to  the 
*  Divine  Comedy*  or  to  *  Paradise  Lost,*  goes 
forward  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  conve^^s  by 
implication  as  much  as  it  sets  forth  explicitly 
—  or  more.  Goethe's  invariable  habit  was  so 
to  treat  a  situation  or  an  incident  as  to  give 
it  a  connotation  of  infinite  relations.  And  as 
to  *F^U8t\  he  never  wrote  any  passage  or  scene 
witil  he  was  ready  to  make  what  he  wished  to 
make  of  it  for  itself;  and  when  he  assembled 
IMissages  and  scenes  written  at  widely  different 
times,  he  gave  them  little  or  no  editorial  re- 
vision. From  his  point  of  view  they  needed 
none.  Hence  some  inconsistencies,  some  un- 
deniable difficulties,  and  even  some  irrelevancies. 

But  who  would  subject  to  rationalistic  ex- 
amination a  plot  that  laias  us  from  heaven 
through  the  world  to  hell,  from  Leipzig  to 
Sparta,  and  from  Troy  to  Missolonghi? 
Goethe's  *Faust>  is  a  symbolical  representation 
not  merely  of  a  type  of  character,  not  merely 
of  the  poet's  own  career,  nor  yet  merely  of 
the  history  of  German  culture  in  its  richest 
period:  'Faust*  is  Goethe's  encyclopedic  com- 
ment on  human  life  as  such.  The  nrst  words 
and  the  last  bid  us  so  regard  it.  It  is  a  play; 
hence — after  die  dedication  —  a  prologue  in 
the  theatre.  It  is  a  play,  the  chief  character  of 
which  is  a  son  and  servant  of  God,  no  less 
representative  of  faithful  humanity  than  Job: 
hence  a  prologue  in  heaven,  in  which  the  Lord 
gives  Mephistopheles  the  privilege  of  tempting 
the  hero.  It  is  a  play,  the  acts  and  facts  of 
which  are  neither  more  nor  less  real  than  the 
acts  and  facts  of  our  whole  mundane  existence 
amid  the  vain  shadows  of  things.  Of  this  the 
final  chorus  mysticus  assures  us: 

All  thincB  transitory 
But  as  symbols  are  sent. 

*Faust*  is  a  poem;  or  rather,  a  volume  of 
poetry  which  for  form  ranges  —  not  even  dis- 
daining prose  —  from  the  homely  Knittelverse 
(^doggerel  rhymes*)  of  Hans  Sachs  to  stately 
hexameter;  for  method,  varies  from  the  minut- 
est realism  to  the  boldest  figuration  of  visions 
unseen  and  undreamed  of  before;  and  for 
substance  crystallizes  the  saturated  fullness  of 
a  life  of  fourscore  yfears. 

In  fine,  'Faust*  is  Goethe's  philosophical 
testament.  Even  his  idiosyncrasies  find  expres-. 
sion  here:  his  preference  for  neptunism  over 
vulcanism,  his  uhorrence  of  pedantry,  his  im- 
patience with  ^contemporary  mediocrity  and 
Philistinism,  lus  indifference  to  the  empty 
framework  of  dilapidated  institutions.  But 
here  he  also  gave  utterance  to  his  profoundest 
convictions  concerning  being,  conduct,  life,  and 
destiny.  Goethe  can  write  cynically  when  he 
speaks  for  himself  as  well  as  from  the  lips  of 
Mephistopheles.  The  *old  heathen*  could  in  his 
own  person  as  little  as  in  the  person  of  his  hero 
meet  the  test  of  Christian  catechization ;  Faust 
does  not  reveal  much  capacity  for  repentance, 
and  he  reveals  none  for  repining;  he  appears 
to  be  for  the  most  part  a  ruthless  self-seeker. 
Nevertheless,  we  may  not  unfairly  call  'Faust' 
a  Christian  poem.  Altruistic  activity  is  the 
culmination  of  the  course  of  Faust's  develop- 
ment; altruistic  intercession  is  not  inoperative 
in  his  redemption;  and  the  restlessly  striving 
spirit  in  him  works  out  its  salvation  because, 


consciously  or  unconsciously,  h  U  ever  drawn 
onward  and  upward  by  another  spirit  endowed 
with  the  divine  attributes  of  goodness,  love,  and 
mercy.  Translated  by  Bayard  Taylor  (Boston 
1870-71)  and  by  Ajina  Swanwick  (London 
1878).  Edited  by  Calvin  Thomas  (Boston 
1899).  Consult  Otto  Pniower^  <Grt)ethe's  Faust; 
Zeugnisse  und  Exctirse  zu  seiner  Entstehungs- 
geschichte*  (Berlin  1899);  Veit  Valentm, 
*Goethes  Faustdichtung  in  ihrer  kiinstlerischen 
Einheit  dargestellt*  (in  *£sthetische  Schriften,* 
Vol.  n,  Berlin  1894) ;  Jakob  Minor,  'Goethe's 
Faust;  Entstehungsgeschichte  und  Erklarung* 
(Stuttgart  1901);  Friedrich  Lienhard,  'Ein- 
fuhrung  in  Goethe's  Faust*  (Leipzig  1913). 

William  G.  Howard, 
AsHstant    Professor    of    German,  Harvard 
University. 

FAUSTA,  FUvia  Maximiana,  fl&'vi-«  mak"- 
sim-i-a'na  fas-t^,  Roman  empress:  d.  probdbly 
326  A.I1.  She  was  a  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Maximianus  Herculius  and  was  marrira  to 
Constantine  the  Great  307;  and.  for  reasons 
that  have  never  been  made  clear,  was  executed 
by  order  of  her  husband. 

FAUSTIN  I,  fo'staA'  (Faustin  Soulouque), 
dictator  of  Haiti:  b.  Petit  (^oave,  Haiti,  1785; 
d.  6  Aug.  1867.  He  came  of  a  poor  negro 
family  and  in  early  life  was  servant  to  General 
Lamarre.  In  1803  he  took  part  in  the  negro 
insurrection  and  subsequently  was  made  a  cap- 
tain by  President  Bearer.  In  1844-47  Faustin 
was  striving  for  power  in  tlie  new  Haitian 
Republic,  after  the  defection  of  La  Republica 
Dominicana,  holding  at  that  time  the  offices  of 
governor  of  Port-au-Prince,  and  commander 
of  the  Presidential  Guard.  .  The  Senate  chose 
him  President  in  1847,  thinking  that  he  would 
be  amenable  to  the  will  of  that  body,  but  he  soon 
showed  his  independence  and  instigated  a  mas- 
sacre of  the  nulattoes  in  Port>au-Prince  on 
16  April  1848.  He  had  himself  proclaimed  em- 
peror in  1849,  and  for  10  years  nded  with 
iron  severity  and  cruelty.  In  1858  General 
Geffrard  ^  overthrew  Faustin's  government, 
forced  him  to  abdicate  and  exiled  him  to 
amaica.  He  returned  to  Haiti  a  short  time 
efore  his  death. 

FAUSTINA,  Annia,  an'i-^  fas-ti'n^  (sur- 
named  Junior),  Roman  empress:  d.  near  Mount 
Taurus,  Asia  Minor,  175  a.d._  She  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Annia  Galeria  Faustina  (q.v.)  and  was 
married  to  Marcus  Aurelius  145  or  146  A.D., 
who,  in  spite  of  her  profligacy,  was  devoted  to 
her.  After  her  death,  charity  schools  were 
founded  in  her  honor. 

FAUSTINA,  Annia  Galeria  (sumamed 
Senior),  Roman  empress:  b.  about  104  a.d.;  d. 
141.  She  was  the  wife  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
like  her  daughter,  the  wife  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
was  noted  for  her  licentiousness. 

FAUSTUS  OF  RIBZ,  re'^z,  Semi-Pelagian 
monk,  who  lived  jn  the  5th  century.  He 

joined  the  monastic  communihr  of  Lerins, 
where  he  was  a  fellow-student  of  Sechnali,  bet- 
ter known  as  Saint  Patrick,  Apostle  of  Ireland. 
About  432  Faustus  was  chosen  abbot  of  the 
monastery  and  in  457  became  bishop  of  Riez 
(Regium),  in  Provence.  In  481-85  nis  Trini- 
tarian views  having  offended  Eurich,  king  of 
the  Western  Croths,  Justus  was  an  exile.  He 
opposed  all  Eastern  heresies  but  himself  fell 
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into  error  in  regard  to  divine  grace  and  the 
freedom  of  the  will.  He  left  letters,  dogmatic 
and  moral  treatises  and  sermons.  These  in- 
clude ^Sermones  a  1  Monachos' ;  'De  Dei 
Gratia.*  For  text  of  Faustus'  writings  consult 
Migne.  <PatroIc^a  Latina*  (Vol.  LVII)  and 
Engclbrecht,  'Corpus  Scriptorum  Ecclesiasti- 
corum  Latinorum*  (Vol.  XXI,  Vienna  1891). 
Constilt  Koch,  <Der  heilUje  Faustus*  (Stutt- 
gart 1895)  and  Worter,  *Zur  Dogmageschichte 
des  Sentipelagianiamus*  (Miinster  1900). 

FAUVEL,  fyvgr,  Sulpice  Antoine,  French 
l4i>-5ician :  b.  Paris,  1813 ;  A  1884.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Paris,  went  to  Tur- 
key  and  was  appointed  member  of  the  Sanitary 
Council  of  Constantinople  in  1848.  In  1866  he 
returned  to  Paris,  and  was  soon  afterward 
appointed  chief  of  the  Sanitary  Department  of 
the  French  government.  His  long  residence  in 
Turkey  had  made  him  thoroughly  familiar  with 
cholera  and  typhus.  The  quarantine  regulations 
of  most  countries  are  based  on  his  recommenda- 
tions. He  published  'Le  chdin,  ^ologie  et 
prophylaxie*  (1868)  ;  'Rapports  sur  I'organiza* 
tion  du  service  des  quarantaines  en  Tunjuie* 
(1873) ;  <Reglement  gfe^ral  de  police  sanitaire 
maridme*  (1876). 

FA  VARA,  fa-va'ra,  Sicily,  town,  four  miles 
southeast  of  Girgenti  and  nme  miles  from  the 
Mediterranean,  1,066  feet  above  sea-level.  It 
has  mines  of  sulphur,  tourmaline  and  alum,  and 
nearby  are  marble-quarries.  It  markets  fruit 
and  has  a  castle  of  the  Chiaramonte  family, 
who  in  the  14th  century  were  politically  im- 
portant Fop.  of  the  commune  21,599. 

FAVAKO,  fa-va'rdk  Antonio,  lultan  mathe- 
matician: b.  Fadua.  1847.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Fadua,  and  also  at  Turin  and  Zurich. 
He  became  professor  of  graphic  statics  at  the 
University  of  Padua  in  1872  and  five  years  later 
he  instituted  a  course  in  the  history  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  same  institution.  He  made  a  close 
study  of  Galileo's  works  and  in  1887_  was  com- 
missioned to  prepare  a  national  edition  of  the 
works  of  that  savant.  Favaro's  works  include 
'La  statica  grafica  nell'  insegnamento  tecnico 
superiore*  (1873):  'Lezioni  cu  statica  grafica* 
2d  ed.,  1877)  ;  'Miscellanea  Galileiana  inedita* 
(1887) ;  <Nuovi  studi  GaUleiani*  (1891) : 
<Trent'  anni  di  studi  Galileiani*  ri907) ;  'Atti 
della  nazione  germanica  artista  nello  Studio  di 
Padova*  (1912). 

FAVART,  Charles  Simon,  shari  sS-moft 
fa-var,  Frendi  dramatist :  b.  Paris,  13  Nov. 
1710;  d.  there,  18  May  1792.  At  24  he  was 
Writing  successful  cometUes.  These  and  his 
operettas  number  about  150  (his  wife,  Marie 
Justine  Bin£dicte  Duronceray,  1727-72,  being 
his  constant  collaborator),  ana  are  for  the  most 
part  pretty  and  realistic  scenes  of  love  in  the 
country:  but  some  of  them  are  amusing  drol- 
leries like  the  mediaeval  fabliaux.  They  spent 
some  time  with  the  army  of  Marshal  Saxe  in 
Flanders,  where  thdr  performances  were  so 
popular  diat  the  enemy  desired  to  hear  them. 
In  1745  Favart  became  director  of  the  Opira 
Comique,  where  his  wife  made  the  first  attempt 
to  harmonize  her  costume  with  the  character 
she  was  representing.  His  most  celebrated  com- 
positions arc  'Annette  and  Lubin* ;  'The  Vil- 
lage Astrologer' ;  'Ninette  at  Court* ;  'The 
Tnree  Sultanas*:  'The  Ei^lishman  at  Bor- 
deatuL*    Hb  'Memoirs  and  Correspondence^ 


(3  vols.,  1808)  is  of  great  valtM  for  Aa  hiitoty 

of  literature  and  the  drama. 

FAVERSHAM,  f4v'er-sham,  WiUiam, 
American  actor:  b.  England,  17  Feb.  1868. 
He  was  educated  at  Hillmartin  College, 
London,  and  served  in  the  English  Yeo- 
manry. In  1888  he  cune  to  uie  United 
States,  and  1893  joined  the  Empire  Theatre 
Company,  of  which  he  became  lea(hng  man 
in  1896.  He  left  the  Empire  Company  in 
1901  and  starred  as  Don  Csesar  in  'A  Royal 
Rival.*  In  1908  he  appeared  in  New  York 
under  his  own  management  in  'The  World  and 
His  Wife.*  The  following  year  he  produced 
Stephen  Phillips'  'Herod,*  appearing  in  the 
title  role.  Other  successful  roles  were  Jim 
Carson  in  'The  Squaw  Man*  (1906);  Antoiqr 
in  'Julius  Caisar*  (1912)  and  lago  in  'Othello* 
(19f4). 

FAVERSHAM  (ancient  FAvassnELo), 
England,  municipal  borough  and  seaport  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  52  miles  by  rail  southeast  of 
London.  It  is  a  corporate  member  of  the 
Cinqne  Fort  of  Dover,  and  it  contains  three 
suborln  and  has  a  hamuome  cruciform  church. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  gunpowder,  Roman 
and  Portland  cement,  bricks  and  beer;  it  has 
laige  oyster  6sheries.  Its  exports  are  chidBy 
hops  and  agricultural  produce  and  imports  tim- 
ber and  coal.  It  was  once  the  seat  of  the  S^icon 
kings,  and.  in  930;  Athelstane  held  here  a 
Witenagemot,  or  great  national  council.  There 
are  still  in  existence  remains  of  the  abbey  built 
by  King  Stej^ien.  in  1147,  for  the  Benedictine 
monks.  The  tomb  of  the  king,  who  was  buried 
in  the  abbey,  is  now  pointed  out  in  the  parish 
church.  In  1688  James  II,  when  trying  to 
escape  to  Frznce,  after  the  landing  of  William 
of  Orange,  was  seized  at  Faversham  aiul  sent 
back  to  London.  Later  be  stuxeeded  in  reaching 
France.   Pop.  10619. 

FAVIGNANA,  fa-v«n-ya'ng  (andent 
MaasA  or  JErnvsA):  (,1)  an  island  of  the 
vEgades  group  in  the  Mediterranean,  agbt  miles 
from  the  west  coast  of  Sicily;  area,  11  square 
miles.  There  is  a  fine  b>y  on  the  east  on  wlddh 
stand  die  town  and  fortress  of  San  Leonardo. 
San  (^iacomo,  the  principal  places  is  on  the 
north  coast  The  island  has  several  quarries 
and  extensive  tunny  and  anchovy  fisheries,  in 
the  produce  of  which,  and  in  sheep,  goats  and 
poultry,  it  has  a  flourishing  export  trade.  Pop. 
6J)79.  (2)  A  town  of  the  same  name,  with  a 
fine  harbor,  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  island 

FAVORINUS,  Greek  sophist  and  philoso- 
pher, of  the  2d  century.  a.j}.  He  was  a  native 
of  Aries,  Gaul,  but  early  in  life  began  bis 
travels  in  Italy,  Greece  and  the  East  His 
great  learning  together  with  his  oratorical 
powers  brought  him  into  prominence  both  at 
Athens  and  at  Rome.  He  was  a  close  friend  of 
the  Emperor  Hadrian,  with  Plutardb,  Deme- 
trius, Aulus  Gellius  and  other  prominent  per- 
sons of  his  day.  His  great  rival  was  Polemon 
of  Smyrna.  Favorinus  wrote  vei^  many  worlcsi 
but  only  a  few  fragments  have  been  preserved 
to  us.  His  'Pantodape  Historia*  (Miscel- 
laneous History)  appeared  in  24  books  and  was 
used  by  Diogenes  L«ertius.  He  wrote  iUso 
'Apomnemoneumata*  (Memoirs);  'Peri  Pai- 
d6n  Trophes,'  a  work  on  child-training;  and 
'Pyrroneioi  Tropoi*  fPyrrhonean  Tropes). 
Consult  Christ-Schmid,  'Geschichte  der  gnccb- 
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isclwii  litteratur*  rVol.  11,  5th  ed..  Munich 
1913)  :  Gabrielsson,  ^Ueber  Favorinus  und  seine 
tlavroOair^  'laropla'  (LeiMig  1906):  ScUck, 
<Favorin  Utpi  Ilaiiuv  TOo#r  nnd  die  antOn 
Erdehungslehre^  (ib.  1912). 

FAVORITA.  I«,  grand  opera  in  four 
Acts  by  Gaetano  Donizetti  (libretto  by  Royer 
and  Waetz)  first  produced  at  Paris  2  Dec. 
1840,  the  same  year  as  the  production  of  his 
<La  Fine  du  Ri^ment*  In  contrast  with  the 
latter,  it  was  an  immediate  success,  though 
time  has  since  reversed  the  verdict.   The  sud- 

{'ect  matter  of  the  book  is  borrowed  from  a 
French  drama  *Le  Comte  de  Comminpues*  and 
has  a  strong  dramatic  climax.  The  title  refers 
to  Leonora,  the  favorite  of  King  Alphonso  of 
Castile,  whom  the  Pope  Mrill  not  permit  htm  to 
marry.  She  and  Fernando,  a  young  novice  of 
the  monastei^,  have  fallen  in  love.  The  king 
resolves  to  aid  them,  but  Fernando  learning  ot 
her  past,  seeks  refuge  in  die  monastery. 
Leonora  follows  him  and  after  convincing  him 
of  the  purity  of  her  love,  expires  in  his  arms. 
Donizetti  never  wrote  anything  more  dramatic 
than  the  last  act  of  this  opera.  It  is  credibly 
daimed  diat  he  composed  practically  the  whole 
of  it  (with  the  exception  of  the  romanza 
'Spiiito  sentiL*  whidi  was  token  from  an  un- 
puwishea  won)  in  from  three  to  fonr  hours— 
a  remarkable  instance  of  his  facility  in  writing. 
In  the  first  act,  the  aria  ^Una  Vii^ne'"  sung  1^ 
Fernando,  and  the  duet  between  him  and 
Leonora  may  be  singed  out  for  mention.  The 
aria  *0  mio  Fernando*  in  the  third  act  is  a 
iEavorite  with  all  contraltos  and  the  concerted 
finale  of  this  act  is  one  of  the  most  effective  in 
ftll  Donizetti's  works.  The  chorus  of  monks  in 
the  first  scene  of  the  fourth  act,  the  exquisite 
•Spirito  gentil,*  already  referred  to  —  the  most 
popular  piece  in  the  opera  —  and  the  closing 
duet,  full  of  pathos  and  beauty,  are  the  most 
copQMcuous  numben. 

Lewis  M.  Isaacs. 
FAVOSITIDA,  fav-d-sit'i-de,  a  palaeozoic 
family  of  fossil  tabulate  corals,  having  the 
•epta  and  coralHtes  distinct  and  little  or  no 
true  coenenchyma.  The  corallites  are  uniformly 
prismatic,  tall  and  united  by  their  thick  walls, 
which  are  perforated  by  lar^  pores,  represent- 
ing aborted  buds.  The  tyoical  forms  {Favo- 
titgs}  make  large  compact  masses,  taking  an 
important  part  in  the  formation  of  Silurian  and 
Devonian  limestones.  About  10  genera  are  in- 
dicated by  the  numerous  and  widely  distributed 
species. 

PAVRAS,  fa'vr^',  Thomu  de  Mahy,  Mar- 
quis DE,  French  Royalist:  b.  Blois,  26  March 
1744;  executed,  Paris,  19  Feb.  1790.  He  came 
of  a  poor  family^  of  the  nobility,  entered  the 
army,  was  a  cap^n  of  dragoons  at  17,  and  saw 
some  action  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  He 
became  first  lieutenant  of  the  Swiss  guards  of 
the  Count  of  Provence  (later  Louis  XVIII) 
In  1772,  and  being  unable  to  maintain  his  rank 
he  retired  three  years  later.  In  1787  he  raised 
a  legion  to  help  the  Dutch  against  William  IV 
and  the  Prussians.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  he  returned  to  France  and  becoming 
Implicated  in  schemes  for  the  escape  of  the 
long,  he  was  betr^d  1^  officers  to  whom  he  re- 
veued  his  plans.  He  was  arrested,  kept  in 
prison  about  two  monlhs,  then  tried,  convicted 
and  executed.  Consult  memoir  by  Freiherr  von 


Stdlfried  Rat^c  (Vietua  1881)  and  article 
by  Alexis  de  Valon  in  Rtvme  des  deux  mondes 

(15  June  1S5I). 

PAVRB.  favr.  Qabrtel  Claude  Jules,  French 

politician:  b.  Lyons,  21  March  1809;  d.  Ver- 
sailles, 20  Jan.  1880.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  Revolution  of  July  1830,  studied  law,  and 
after  distinguishing  himself  at  the  Lyons  bar 
came  to  Paris  in  1835,  where  he  became  famous 
as  a  defender  of  political  prisoners.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  of  l848Ledru-Rollin 
made  him  secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior. He  was  a  leader  of  the  party  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  President  Louis  Napoleon;  and  after 
the  coup  d'itat  (1851)  retired  from  political 
life  for  six  years,  till  in  1858  his  defense  of 
Orsini  for  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  em- 

ecror  agpin  brought  nim  forward  and  secured 
is  election  for  Paris.  From  this  time  he  af^n 
became  an  active  leader  of  the  Republican  oppo- 
sition to  the  emperor.  Ip  1868  he  founded  the 
Republican  journal  L'Electeur,  and  opposed  with 
all  his  powers  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Prussia.  On  the  fall  of  the  empire  he  became 
vice-president  of  the  government  of  national 
defense  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  as 
such  conducted  the  negotiations  for  peace  widi 
Prince  Bismarck.  But  his  operations  both  in 
the  matter  of  the  armistice  and  the  peace  showed 
a  lack  of  skill  and  judgment.  His  agreement 
to  exclude  Boutbake  s  anny  from  the  armistice 
was  never  forgiven  him.  He  was  elected  to  the 
French  Academy  in  1867.  He  was  author  of 
*Rome  et  la  Republic  Franqaise'  (18^) ;  'Gou- 
vemement  de  la  Defense  Nationale*  (1871-75)  ; 
*Conf6rences  et  Discours  Utt^raires>  (1873)  ; 
*I>iscours  Parlenientaires>  (1881) ;  <M£langes 
Politiques'  (1882). 

PAVRB.  Jean  Alphonse,  Swiss  geologist : 
b.  Geneva,  31  March  1815;  d.  there,  June  1890. 
He  studied  at  the  Geneva  academy,  and  for 
many  years  held  the  chair  of  geology  there. 
He  subsequently  became  president  of  the  Federal 
Commission  in  charge  oi  the  geological  map  of 
Switzerland.  He  made  special  studies  in  the 
ancient  glacial  phenomena  of  the  Alpine  regions. 
He  also  did  notable  work  on  the  foldinjg  of 
rocks.  He  published  ^Recherches  peologiques 
dans  les  parties  de  la  Savoie,  du  Piemont  ct  de 
la  Suisse  voisines  du  Mont  Blanc'  (1867). 

FAVRE,  Louis,  French  engineer :  b.  Chene- 
Bourg,  near  Geneva,  29  Jan.  1826;  d.  21  July 
1879.  He  was  born  of  humble  parentage  and 
received  a  very  indifferent  education;  but  by 
dint  of  remarlrable  genius,  untiring  energn^  and 
fertility  of  resources  became  one  of  the 
greatest  of  engineers.  He  went  to  Paris  and 
rapidly  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  contractor 
for  public  works.  In  1872  he  gained  the  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  the  Saint  Gothard 
tunnel,  a  work  which  was  to  be  completed 
within  eight  years,  and  which  engineering  feat 
he  had  almost  accomplished  when  he  diu. 

PAVUS.  See  Ringworm. 

FAWCETT,  Edgar,  American  poet  and 
novelist:  b.  New  York,  26  Mav  1847;* d.  1904. 
He  was  educated  at  Columbia  University,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1867.  From  youth  onwards 
he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodicals 
and  wrote  many  works  of  poetry,  fiction,  etc. 
His  works  include  'Short  Poems  for  Short 
People'   (1871);  <Puiple  and  Fine  Lineal 
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<ta73)i  ^Poems  of  Phaataiy  and  Paswm> 
limy.  «Tlw  FalM  Friend,^  a  tOur  (188(»: 
(The  New  Kins  Arthur>  (1883) ;  ^Song  and 
Stoi7>  0884)  ;  "Romance  and  Reverie'  (1886)  ; 
<Fair  Fame*  (1894) ;  ^Outrageous  Fortune' 
<189S)  ;  <The  Ghost  of  Guy  Thyrle>  (1897). 

FAWCETT,  Henry,  English  economist: 
b.  Salisbury,  25  Aug.  1833;  d.  Cambridge^  6 
Nov.  1884.  He  was  educated  at  King's  Col- 
lege  School  and  at  Can^ndge  University.  In 
1858  he  was  suddenly  deprived  of  his  eyesight 
by  an  accidental  shot  from  a  gun  in  his  father's 
hand.  This  misfortune  did  not  deter  him  from 
a  public  career,  he  walked,  rode,  skated  and 
fished  and  studied  music  In  1863  he  fiublished 
a  'Manual  of  Political  Economy,'  which  went 
through  several  editions.  In  1863  he  was  made 
professor  of  political  economy  at  Cambridge. 
He  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1865  as  an  ad- 
vanced liberal  and  advocated  many  reform 
measures.  He  devoted  much  time  to  the  study 
of  Indian  finance  vi^ich  he  regarded  as  the  kqr 
to  successful  government  in  India.  Fawcett 
fought  for  a  thorough  housecleaning  in  Indian 
finances  and  overcame  strong  official  opposi- 
tion. He  was  defeated  at  the  election  of  1874, 
but  was  soon  after  returned  for  Hackney.  He 
became  postmaster-general  in  _  Gladstone's 
Cabinet  in  1880,  where  his  administration  was 
most  successful.  He  wrote  'Economic  Posi- 
tion of  the  British  Labourer' ;  'Pauperism' ; 
'Essays  and  Lectures  on  Social  Subjects' 
(1872);  'Speeches  on  Some  Current  Political 
Questions'  (1873)  ;  'Free  Trade  and  Protec- 
tion* (1878) :  'Indian  Finance'  (1880).  He  was 
one  of  that  school  of  economists  inclined  in  the 
direction  of  emphasizing  individual  liberty  and 
limiting  the  interference  of  the  state,  althoufdi 
he  was  williiut  enotu^  ^at  the  state  should 
endeavor  to  elicit  thrift  and  self-help  through 
the  medium  of  the  post  oHice,  or  protect  the 
interests  of  those  who  could  not  defend  them- 
selves, such  as  children  who  needed  education, 
or  agricultural  laborers  who  were  deprived  of 
commons.  Consult  biography  by  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen  (London  1885). 

FAWCETT,_  Millicent  Garrett,  English 

yolitical  economist:  b.  Aldeburgh,  Suffolk,  11 
une  1847.  She  was  married  to  Henry  Faw- 
cett (q.v.)  1867.  She  Ims  taken  a  very  promi- 
nent i»rt  in  movements  relating  to  women,  for 
obtaining  the  parliamentary  franchise  for  Uiem, 
and  is  associated  with  the  constitutional  as 
<^posed  to  the  militant  suffragists.  Her  pub- 
lished works  include  'Political  Economy  for 
Beginners'  (1870)  ;  'Tales  in  Political  Econ- 
omy' (1875):  'Janet  Doncaster,' a  novel  (1875); 
'Life  of  Sir  William  Molesworth'  (1901); 
'Five  Famous  French  Women'  (1906). 

FAWKES,  faks»  Gi»,  Enalish  conspira- 
tor: b.  York,  England,  1570;  d.  Westminster, 
31  Tan.  1606.  He  was  of  Protestant  parentage 
and  brought  up  in  that  faith,  but  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  stepfather,  Dionis  Baynbrtg^e,  be- 
came a  Roman  Catholic.  He  enlisted  in  the 
Spanish  army  in  the  Netherlands  in  1593,  and 
was  present  at  the  capture  of  Calais  in  1595. 
Of  a  fearless  and  intrepid  temper,  he  became 
involved  in  conspiracies  with  Catesley  and 
o^ers.  He  returned  to  England  with  Winter, 
one  of  the  conspirators,  in  1604.  after  a^eeing 
to  assist  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot  (q.v.).  He 
passed  imder  the  name  of  Johnson,  as  servant 


to  Thomas  Pen^,  another  conspirator  and  was 
placed  to  lodge  m  the  house  next  to  the  Parlia- 
ment House.  After  collecdiw  the  necessary 
combustibles,  Fawkes  worked  his  way  into  the 
coal  cellar  under  the  House  of  Lords,  and  after 
storing  it  with  gunpowder,  etc.,  was  appointed 
to  the  dangerous  duty  of  firing  the  mine.  The 
government  having  had  timely  information  of 
the  detestable  plot,  the  House  of  Lords  and  its 
cellar  were  searched,  and  Fawkes  found  secreted 
amid  some  casks  of  gunpowder,  4  Nov.  1605.  At 
midnight  (5  Novemoer)  the  authorities  returned 
and  arrested  Fawkes.  He  suffered  death  at 
Westminster  with  three  of  his  fellow  conspira- 
tors. The  aimiversary  of  the  discovery  of  the 
plot,  'Guy  Fawkes  E^y,'  was  long  commemo- 
rated, when  his  effigy  was  burnt.  Consult  'The 
Gunpowder  Plot'  (1679) ;  Gardiner,  'What  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  Was>  (1897);  and  Howell's 
'State  Trials'  (1809-28). 

FAY,  £i  or  fay,  Andreas,  Hmigarian  author: 
b.  Koh&ny.  Zemphn,  Hungary,  30  May  1786 ;  d. 
Budapest,  26  July  1864.  Till  the  appearance  of 
Kossuth  on  the  scene  (1840)  he  was  the  fore- 
most leader  at  Budapest  of  the  Opposition  party; 
thereafter  he  took  no  considerable  part  in  poli- 
tics, but  promoted  many  important  national  en- 
terprises. His  volume  of  poems,  'New  Garland* 
(1818),  established  his  fame  as  a  poet,  but  his 
admirable  prose  'Fables'  (1^)  attained  a  far 
wider  popularity.  Among  his  dramatic  works 
are  the  tragedy,  'The  Two  Bathorys'  (1827); 
and  several  comedies,  the  most  notable  being 
'The  Old  Coins;  or  the  Transylvanians  in  Hun- 
gary' (1824),  and  'The  Hunt  in  the  Matra' 
(I860).  His  social  novel,  'The  House  of  the 
Beltekys'  (1832);  'Dr.  Javor  and  his  Servant 
Ambrose'  ( 1855 ) ,  and  a  number  of  short  stories, 
entitles  him  to  a  place  among  the  great  masters 
of  Hungarian  prose. 

FAY,  fa.  ChariM  Alexandre,  French  mili- 
tary ofiicw;  b.  Saint-Jean-Pi ed-de-Port,  1827. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  military  school 
of  Saint-Cyr  and  at  the  General  Staff  school. 
He  first  saw  active  service  in  Africa  and  in  the 
Crimean  War  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Bosquet,  winning  distinction  at  the  battles  of 
Alma  and  Inkcrman.  In  1870  he  was  a  member 
of  Bazaine's  staff  acul  was  made  prisoner  at 
Metz.  He  was  apimnted  brigadier-general  in 
1874  and  charged  with  reorganizing  the  bureau 
of  the  general  staff.  In  1890  he  was  given  com- 
mand of  an  army  corps  and  retired  in  1892. 
His  i>ublished  works  include  'Souvenirs  de  la 
guerre  de  Crim^>  ( 1867) ;  'Etude  sur  la  guerre 
d'AlIemagne  en  1866'  (1867);  'De  la  loi  mili- 
taire'  (1870):  'Journal  d'un  officier  de  I'armee 
du  Rhin'  (1871;  5th  ed.,  1890);  'Etudes  de 
marches:  Jena,  Sedan*  (1899). 

FAY,  Charles  Ernest,  American  educator 
and  alpinist:  b.  Roxbury,  Mass.,  10  March  1S46. 
He  was  graduated  from  Tufts  College  in  1868 
and  has  been  professor  of  modem  languages 
there  since  1871.  A  founder  of  the  Modem 
Language  Association  of  America  and  of  the 
New  Ejigland  Modem  Langiiage  Association, 
also  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Piei»ratory  Schools  (1885)  of  which  he 
was  president  1888-89.  In  American  moun- 
taineering he  has  held  a  prominent  place,  taking 
part  in  the  founding  of  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tain Oub  (1876)  and  the  American  Alpine 
Oub  (1902),  both  of  which  he  has  served  as 
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president.  He  has  also  edited  their  publications 
Appalackia  and  Alpina  Americana,  furnishing 
numerous  articles  for  the  former  and  richly 
illustrated  monograph  <The  Rocky  Mountains 
of  Canada^  for  the  latter.  He  counts  among 
ihc  inoneers  in  the  exploration  of  the  Alpine 
regions  of  the  Dominion.  His  activity  in  these 
fields  has  been  recognized  abroad  by  his  election 
as  an  honorary  member  of  the  English,  Italian 
and  Canadian  Alpine  Clubs.  He  is  a  frec]uent 
lecturer  on  literary  and  geographical  subjects. 

FAY,  Edwin  Whitefield,  American  edu- 
cator: b.  Minden,  La.,  1  Jan.  1865.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  Southwestern  Presbyterian 
University  in  1883,  received  the  degree  of 
D.Pb.  at  Johns  Hopkins  in  1890,  and  studied 
at  Leipzig  in  1891-92.  In  1890-91  he  was  in- 
structor in  Sanskrit  and  classics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  in  1892-93  he  was  acting  asso- 
ciate professor  of  Latin  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  in  1893-99  professor  of  Latin  at  Wash- 
ington and  Lee,  and  since  1899  professor  of 
Latin  at  the  University  of  Texas. 

FAY,  fl,  Joseph.  German  painter:  b.  Co- 
logne, 10  Aug.  1815;  d.  Dusseldorf,  27  July 
1875.  His  art  education  began  in  the  Dussel- 
dorf Academy  and  _  was  continued  in  Paris 
where  he  turned  his  attention  to  lustorical 

!ainting.  His  first  picture  'Samson  and 
)eUIah,^  was  exhibited  in  his  27th  year.  He 
painted  a  series  of  frescoes  in  the  Council 
Chamber  at  Etberfeld,  in  which  was  portrayed 
the  history  of  Germany  from  the  destruction  of 
the  Varian  legions.  His  fertile  pencil  produced 
among  other  pictures  .'Thisbe*;  'Romeo  and 
Juliet';  'Gretchen.*  He  later  on  paid  some  atten- 
tion to  genre,  depicting  scenes  in  Italian  life,  rem- 
iniscences of  travel  in  the  peninsula.  Felicitous 
conception,  brilliant  coloring;  and  dextrous  brush 
work  are  conspicuous  in  his  productions. 

FAY,  Theodore  SednHck,  American 
writer:  b.  New  York.  10  Fet.  1807;  d.  Berlin, 
Germany,  17  Nov.  1898.  He  was  eminent  in 
periodical  journalism  for  years.  To  this  period 
belongs  his  book  'Dreams  and  Reveries  of  a 
puiet  Man'  (1832).  He  served  with  ability 
in  the  Uniti.d  States  diplomatic  service,  first  as 
secretary  of  the  leration  at  Berlin  (1837-53), 
and  then  (1853-61)  as  Minister  at  Berne, 
Switzerland ;  and  wrote  *  Norman  Leslie* 
(1835)  ;  and  'The  Countess  Ida*  (1841),  tales; 
'Ulric*  (1851),  apoem;  'Views  of  Christianity* 
(1856) ;  'The  Three  Germanys>  (1889)  : 
'Great  Outlines  of  Geography* ;  'History  of 
Switzerland,*  etc.  After  1861  he  lived  in  Bcriin. 

FAYAL,  fi-al'  (Port,  fi-al),  one  of  the 
Azores  group,  in  long.  28"  41'  W.;  lat.  38°  31' 
K.  It  is  14  miles  long  by  10  broad;  area,  69 
square  miles.  It  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea  and 
the  centre  is  about  3,000  feet  in  height.  The 
climate  is  temperate  all  the  year.  Volcanic 
eruptions  have  taken  place,  but  not  in  recent 
years.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  the  principal  pro- 
ductions are  wheat,  maize,  flax,  fruits.  Hunt- 
ing small  game,  fishing,  whaling,  raising  cattle 
and  agriculture  are  the  leading  occupations. 
Horta  or  Orto  (pop.  6,734)  is  chief  port,  and 
has  one  of  the  Mst  sites  for  a  harbor  in  the 
Atlantic  Fayal  is  an  important  telegraph  cable 
and  wireless  centre.  Pop.  22.385. 

FA  YE,  fa,  Herv6  Auguste  Etienne  Albans, 
French  astronomer:  b.  Saint  Benoit  du  Saul^ 
France,  5  Oct.  1814;  d.  Passy,  near  Paris,  4 


July  1902.  He  studied  at  the  Ecole  Polytech- 
nique,  where  he  was  professor  of  geodesy  in 
1848-54,  and  later  of  astronom;^,  and  in  1878 
was  appointed  director  at  the  Paris  Observatory. 
He  discovered  the  periodical  comet  which  bears 
his  name  in  1843;  became  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity academy  of  Nancy  in  1855;  inspector- 
general  of  higher  education  in  1857-62,  was 
made  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in 
1843  and  promoted  to  grand  officer  of  the 
Legion  in  1889.  He  wrote  several  books  on 
astronomical  subjects,  among  which  are  'Sur 
rOrigine  du  Monde*  (1884)  ;  'Cours  d'Astrono- 
mie  de  I'Ecole  Poivtechnique*  (1881-83) ; 
'Nouvelle  etude  sur  Ics  Tcmpetes,  Cyclones, 
Trombes,ou  Tornados*  (1897).  In  collaboration 
with  C.  Galusky,  he  translated  Humboldt's 
'Cosmos*  (4  vols.,  1843-59). 

FAYENCB.  See  Faience. 

FAYBRWEATHBR,  f ftr'-wet'fa  er,  Duiiel 
B.,  American  merchant  and  philanthropist:  b. 
Stepney,  Conn..  1821;  d.  1890.  He  was  long 
prominent  in  the  leather  business  in  New  York 
and  bequeathed  some  $5,000,000  to  educational 
and  charitable  institutions.  His  will  was  sub- 
jected to  a  prolonged  contest  from  which  the 
beneficiaries  emerged  victorious. 

FAYE'S  COMET,  a  periodic  comet,  dis- 
covered by  Faye  on  22  Nov.  1843.  It  reap- 
peared in  1851,  1858, 1865,  1873,  1880,  1888,  1895, 
1910  and  1917. 

FAYETTE,  fa-et',  Iowa,  town  in  F^ette 
County,  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  baint 
Paul  Railroad,  65  miles  northwest  of  Dubuque. 
It  is  the  seat  of  Upper  Iowa  University,  a 
Methodist  -Episcopal  institution  founded  in 
1857,  one  year  after  the  settlement  of  the  town. 
The  town  contains  a  C^me^e  library  and  has 
a  creuneiy  and  agricultural  interests.  It  was 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1874  under  a  general 
State  law.  The  waterworks  and  electnc-light 
plant  are  municipally  owned.  It  is  located  in  an 
excellent  agricultural  section.   Pop.  1,112. 

FAYETTE,  Mo.,  city,  county-seat  of  How- 
ard County,  105  miles  east  by  south  of  Kansas 
City,  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Ttxas  Rail- 
road It  is  the  seat  of  the  Howard  Payne  Col- 
lege for  women,  .founded  in  1844,  and  the  Cen- 
tral College,  coeducational,  founded  in  1857, 
both  under  die  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, South,  (Hiurch.  It  is  in  an  agricultural 
section  and  the  trade  and  industries  are  con- 
nected with  agricultural  products.  It  contains 
a  Carnegie  library  and  owns  its  waterworks 
and  lighting  plant.    Pop.  2,586. 

FAYETTEVILLE,  fS-et'vil,  Ark.,  city 
and  county-seat  of  Washin^on  C^Dunty,  on  the 
Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  and  the  Kansas 
City  and  Memphis  railroads;  in  the  Ozark 
Mountains.  It  is  a  well-known  summer  resort 
and  is  called  the  "Athens  of  Arkansas.' 
Fayettcvillc  is  a  fruit  centre  for  northwestern 
Arkansas.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Arkansas  In- 
dustrial University.  A  national  cemetery,  con- 
taining 1,236  graves,  782  of  unknown  dead,  and 
a  Confederate  cemetery,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stands  a  handsome  monument,  are  situated 
here.  The  city  contsuns  also  a  hospital,  county 
jail  and  a  courthouse.  Fayetteville  has  manu- 
factures of  lumber,  flour,_  wagons,  foundry 
products,  etc..  and  a  trade  in  live  stock,  grain, 
fruit  and  agricultural  produce.  The  waterworics 
ate  owned  Dy  the  municipality.  Poff.  M71> 
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FAYBTTBVILLE,  N.  C.  city,  county^seat 
of  Cumberland  Counhr,  on  Cape  Fear  River, 
and  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  the  Nor- 
folk Southern  railroads,  120  miles  south  of 
Wilmington.  It  contains  a  high  school,  mili- 
taiy  academy,  a  State  colored  normal  school,  an 
Elks  home,  a  bank  and  several  newspa^rs. 
The  dty  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural  region, 
carries  on  a  trade  in  cotton  and  naval  stores, 
and  has  extensive  manufactures  of  cotton,  silk, 
cottonseed  oil,  lumber,  furniture,  flour,  wooden- 
ware,  tools,  etc.  There  is  also  a  large  vineyard. 
Manufacturing  has  been  ^eatly  enhanced  by 
the  development  of  electncal  power  from  the 
fiuckhorn  Rapids  above  the  city,  and  the 
canalization  of  the  Cape  Fear  BUver  from 
Fayetteville  to  Wilmington,  ensuring  a  depth 
of  eight  feet  The  city  government,  under  a 
charter  of  1893,  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  chosen 
annually,  and  a  municipal  council,  elected  on  a 
general  ticket.  It  owns  the  waterworks  and 
dectric-light  plant.  Settled  by  the  Scotch  in 
1736  and  laid  out  as  Campbellton  in  1762, 
Fayetteville  received  its  present '  name  during 
a  visit  of  Lafayette  in  1784  and  was  incor- 
porated as  a  city  in  1893.  In  1831  it  was  almost 
completely  destroyed  by  fire.  On  22  April 
1861,  the  Confederates  seized  the  United  States 
arsenal  at  this  point.  General  Sherman  oc- 
cupied the  town  11-14  March  1865,  and 
destroyed  the  arsenal.   Pop.  7,045. 

FAYBTTBVILLB,  Teim.,  town^  county- 
seat  of  Lincoln  Cotmty.  on  die  Elk  River,  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  Saint  Louis  Rail- 
road, 180  miles  east  of  Memphis.  -The  Fayette- 
ville Collegiate  Institute,  the  Morgan  Training 
School  and  Dick  White  College  are  located 
here.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  agricultural  dis- 
trict, producing  com,  cotton,  wneat,  tobacco, 
fruits  and  live  stock  lliere  are  lumber,  cotton 
and  flour  mills,  and  an  ice  factory.  The  water- 
works are  owned  by  the  municipality.  Andrew 

iackson  encamped  here  on  7  Oct.  1813,  when 
e  was  campaigning  ^^nst  the  Creek  Indians. 
He  visited  the  town  again  in  1826  and  was 
lavishly  entertained.   Pop.  3,439. 

FAYRER.  Sis  Joseph,  English  physician: 
b.  Plymouth,  6  Dec.  1824;  d.  Falmouth,  21  May 
1907.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Charing 
Cross  Hospital,  London,  and  at  Edinburgh  and 
on  the  Continent.  In  1847  he  was  appointed 
medical  officer  of  H.  M.  S.  Victory  and  later 
accompanied  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe  on  a  tour 
of  Europe,  during  which  he  served  in  militaiy 
hospitals  at  Palermo  and  Rome.  In  1850  he 
became  assistant  surgeon  in  Bengal,  saw  service 
in  the  Burmese  campaign  of  1852  and  was 
Residency  sui^on  at  Lucknow  during  the 
Indian  mutiny.  In  1859-72  he  was  professor  of 
surgery  at  the  Medical  College  of  Calcutta  and 
in  1874-95  was  president  of  the  medical  board 
of  the  India  office,  London.  He  was  created  a 
beronct  in  1896  and  in  1901  was  appointed  phy- 
sician extraordinary  to  Edward  VII.  He  pub- 
lished *ainical  Surgery  in  India>  (1866)  ;  *The 
Thanatophidia  of  India*  (1872)  ;  *Lettsomian 
Lectures  on  Fever  and  Dysentery  in  India* 
(1881);  *On  the  Preservation  of  Health  in 
India*  (1898) ;  < Recollections  of  My  Life* 
(1900). 

FAYUH,  or  FAYOUM,  fi-oom'.  The 
(Egypt  Phiom,  «marsh-Iand*>,  province  of 
^QTpt,  consisting  of  a  neariy  arcular  bo^  or 


oasis,  670  square  miles  in  area,  sunk  beneaA 
the  level  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  about  half  a 
degree  south  of  Cairo,  and  connected  with  the 
Nue  Valley  by  a  narrow  pass,  throtuih  which 
an  ancient  canal  flows.  This  canal  is  the  Bahr- 
Yusuf,  or  ^'Joseph's  stream,*  so  named  after 
Saladin,  who  restored  an  original  construction 
of  the  Theban  Pharaohs,  which  Ppurs^  the  fertil- 
izing water  which  renders  the  Fayyum  one  of 
the  most  produciive  parts  of  Egypt.  The  irri- 
gation was  anciently  regulated  by  a  large 
reservoir,  called  Lake  Moeris,  described  by 
the  Greeks  as  a  work  of  extraordinary  hydraulic 
ingenuiw,  and  the  overflow  now  forms  the  large 
sheet  of  brackish  water.  35  miles  long,  known 
as  the  Birket-el-Kam,  which  marks  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  oasis.  The  site  was  identified 
by  Linant  near  the  modem  capital  Medinet-el- 
Fa^iim,  though  other  sites  have  been  suggested 
by  Cope,  Whitehouse  and  others.  On  the  banks 
of  Lake  Mceris  was  the  famous  Labyrinth,  prob- 
ably built  by  Amenhemhat  III,  and  reckoned 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The  remains 
of  this  vast  palace  are  seen  in  the  ruins  of 
numerous  chambers  near  the  brick  pyramid  of 
Hawara.  The  capital  of  the  Fayyum  was  Croco- 
dilopolis,  afterward  named  Arsinoe,  after  the 
queen  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphos,  near  the  site  of 
which  is  the  modem  chief  town  Medinet-el- 
Fayyum.  Fidimin  is  a  picturesque  village  in  the 
Fayyum.  Recent  explorations  by  Petrie  and 
others  have  revealed  more  interesting  renmns 
of  antiqaity  in  the  province  than  had^  formerly 
been  suspected.  The  Fayyum  abounds  in  fruit, 
oranges,  peaches^  pomegranates,  olives,  figs, 
grapes,  etc.,  and  is  famous  for  roses  and  other 
flowers.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  agricul- 
turists and  fishermen.  The  constmction  of  the 
Assuan  Dam  has  immensely  increased  die  pro- 
ductivity of  part  of  this  re^n,  three  crops 
being  raised  in  20  months.  The  chief  prod- 
ucts are  cotton  and  cereals,  other  crops  being 
nee,  sugar,  flax  and  hemp.  Pop.  441,583. 
Ccmsult  for  an  aconmt  of  excavations  in  the 
Labyrinth  the  rums  at  Hawara,  etc..  Flinders 
Petrie,  'Hawara  and  Arsinoe* ;  Brown,  <The 
Fayyum  and  Lake  Moeris*  (1893);  Willcocks, 
^The  Assuan  Reservoir  and  Lake  Moeris* 
(1904);  Beadnell,  The  Topography  and  Ge- 
ology of  the  Fayum  Province  of  Egypt*  (1905). 

FAZY,  f^-ze  (Jean)  James,  Swiss  states- 
man: b.  Geneva  1794;  d.  1878.  He  received  his 
education  at  the  University  of  Paris  and  de- 
voted himself  to  a  close  study  of  political  econ- 
omy. In  1820  he  opposed  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  returned  to  Geneva  in  1826  and 
founded  Le  Journal  de  Genive.  Within  a  few 
years  he  was  again  in  Paris  engaged  in  journal- 
ism. He  protested  against  the  ordinance  limit- 
ing the  freedom  of  tne  press,  took  part  in  the 
July  revolution  and  advocated  the  setting  up  of 
a  republic.  His  radical  views  coupled  with  his 
opposition  to  the  Due  d'OrUans  resulted  in  his 
imprisonment.  In  1833  he  returned  to  Geneva, 
founded  die  Revue  de  Geneve  in  which  he 
violently  opposed  the  Conservatives  and  materi- 
ally aided  in  their  overthrow  in  1846.  For  the 
ensuing  18  years  he  was  the  most  prominent 
political  figure  in  the  Canton  de  Geneve  and  in 
1848  was  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Federal 
constitution. '  In  the  late  sixties  he  became 
professor  of  international  law  at  the  University 
of  Geneva.    He  published   ^Llumune  aux 
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portions:  Conversations  polttiques  et  philoso- 
phiqaes*  (1821) ;  'Prindpes  d  organisation  in- 
dnstrielle'  ( 1830)  ;  * Histoire  de  Gen^e>  ( 1840)  ; 
<De  rintelligence  collective  des  soci£t£s>  (1874). 
Consult  Fazy,  H.,  'James  ^ucy,  sa  vie  et  son 
oeuvre>  ((kneva  1887). 

FEA,  ffi.  Allan,  English  historical  writer: 
b.  25  May  lS60.  He  was  employed  in  the  Bank 
of  England  1880-1900.  and  is  the  author  of 
<The  Flight  of  the  King*-  "Secret  Chambers 
and  Hiding  Places';  'King  Monmouth'; 
*Nooks  and  Comers  of  Old  England* ;  *james 
II  and  His  Wives' ;  *Quiet  Roads  and  Sleepy 
Villages,'  etc. 

FEA,  fa'^,  Carlo,  Italian  archaeologist:  b. 
Pigna,  Piedmont,  2  Feb.  1753;  d.  Rome,  18 
March  1836.  He  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws  from  the  University  of  La  Sapienza, 
but  afterward  became  absorbed  in  arcKseologicat 
studies  and  in  order  to  obtain  better  facilities 
for  their  prosecution  he  took  sacred  orders  in 
1798.  In  the  following  year  he  was  imprisoned 
by  the  Neapolitans  as  a  Jacobin,  but  was  soon 
afterward  liberated  and  made  Commissario 
delle  Antichita  and  librarian  to  Prince  Oiigi. 
He  revised,  with  notes,  an  Italian  translation 
of  Winckelmann's  'Geschichte  der  Kunst'  and 
wrote  ^Miscellanea  filologico-critica  ed  anti- 
quaria>  (1790-1837);  'L'integriti  del  Panteone 
rivendicataaM.Agrippa'  (1807-20);  'Relazione 
d'urt  viaggio  ad  Ostia  ed  alia  villa  di  Plinio' 
(1802);  a)clla  statua  di  Pompeio  Magno  del 
palazzo  Spada'  (1812);  'Iscrizioni  di^monu- 
menti  publici'  (1813);  'Descrizione  di 'Roqia* 
(1822)   and  'Frammenti  di  Fasti  Consolari.' 

FEALTY,  loyalty;  faithful  adherence;  true 
service  or  duty  to  a  superior  lord,  the  obHga- 
ticMi  which  bound  the  tenant,  especially  in  feu- 
dal times.  Fealty,  suit  of  court  and  rent,  were 
conditions  upon  which  the  ancient  lords 
granted  their  lands  to  feudatories;  it  being 
stipulated  that  they  and  their  heirs  should  take 
the  oath  of  fealty  or  fidelity  to  their  lord,  which 
was  the  feudal  bond  (Commune  vinculum) 
between  lord  and  tenant;  that  they  should  do 
suit,  or  duly  attend'  and  follow  the  lord's 
courts,  and  there  from  time  to  rime  give  their 
assistance,  hy  serving  on  juries  either  to  decide 
the  proper^  of  their  neighbors  in  the  court 
baron,  or  correct  their  misdemeanors  in  the 
court  leet;  and  lastly,  that  they  should  yield  to 
the  lord  certain  annual  stated  returns,  m  mili- 
tary attendance,  in  provisions,  in  arms,  in  mat- 
ters of  ornament  or  pleasure,  in  rustic  employ- 
ments (prasdial  labors),  or  (which  is  instar 
omnium)  in  money,  which  provided  all  the 
rest;  all  of  these  services  being  comprised 
under  the  one  general  name  of  reddituS;  return 
or  rent.  The  nght  of  fealty  still  exists  in  Eng- 
land, but  is  exacted  only  from  copyholders.  It 
lasted  in  the  United  States  for  a  short  time 
after  the  Revolution,  but  soon  became  obsolete. 

FEAR,  apprehension  of  approaching  evil, 
danger  or  harm ;  solicitude,  dread,  terror.  The 
term  fear  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  respect 
for  and  obedience  to  authority,  especially  as 
these  take  the  form  of  awe  and  reverence  to- 
ward the 'Supreme  Being,  with  due  regard  to 
his  law  and  word.  The  operation  of  fear  on 
the  mind  is  often,  if  uncorrected,  attended  with 
the  most  serious  consequences,  especially  where 
sickness  is  present  or  disease  threatened.  On 


many  persons  the  influence  of  fear  is  far  more 
serious  in  its  effect  than  the  worst  fonn  of  any 
dreaded  malady.  In  epidemic  diseases  the  ter- 
ror they  inspire  is  often  as  fatal  as  infec- 
tion —  paralyzing  the  system,  and  robbing  the 
body  of  the  natural  elasticity  of  its  nervous 
stamina,  and  the  mind  of  the  buoyancy  of  hope, 
making  victims  of  those  who,  from  age  and 
strength,  had  the  best  probability  of  escaping. 
Fear  is  a  mental  poison,  and  the  most  potent  of 
all  antagonists  to  health  and  medicine;  it  is 
often  fatally  active  in  the  morbid  develoi»nents 
which  result  in  various  forms  of  insanity;  and 
as  faith  has  cured  more  diseases  than  physi- 
cians ever  prescribed  for,  so  fear  is  more  de- 
structive than  the  worst  physical  malady.  In 
the  conflicts  of  the  modern  business  world, 
especially  in  monetary  centres,  its  contagion 
now  and  then  breaks  out  in  fright  -which  im- 
perils the  fortunes  of  individuals,  or  a  people's 
financial  stability,  as  a  countn-'s  cause  is  some- 
times lost  through  panic  striking  its  armies  in 
battle.  Recent  psychology  finds  in  fear  one 
of  its  most  important  subjects  for  analysis  and 
definition;  and  the  physician,  the  teacher,  the 
moralist  and  the  sociologist  all  deal  with  it  as 
an  element  calling  for  special  study  and  control 
in  the  development  of  the  individual  and  of 
society  at  large.  Consult  Dar^vin,  'The  Ex- 
pression of  Emotions'  (1892) :  James,  'Princi- 
ples of  Psychology>  (1891);  McDougall,  'So- 
cial Psychology'  (1911)  ;  and  ^Encyclopedia  of 
Religion  and  Ethics'  (1912).   See  Ehotiom. 

FEARN.  Richard  Lee,  American  journal- 
ist: b.  Mobile,  Ala.,  31  Aug.  1862.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  the  South,  the 
University  of  Alabama  and  the  Stevens  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  From  1886  to  1891  he  was 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
and  in  1891-93  was  secretary  of  foreign  affairs 
of  the  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago.  From 
1893  to  1897  he  was  Washington  correspondent 
and  in  1896  London  correspondent  of  the 
United  Press.  Since  1896  he  has  been  on  the 
staff  and  in  1902-09  was  chief  of  the  Washing- 
ton bureau  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 

FBARNB,  CharlM.  English  Jurist:  b.  Lon- 
don 1742;  d.  Chelmsford,  25  Feb.  1794.  He 
was  educated  at  Westminster  School  and  en- 
tered the  letral  profession.  His  legal  talents 
were  of  the  highest,  but  he  neglected  his  pro- 
fession and  devoted  himself  to  scientific  ex> 
periments.  In  this  manner  he  expended  his 
fortune  and  at  his  death  his  widow  and  family 
were  left  in  straitened  circumstances.  A  ded- 
sion  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  1772  called  forth  from 
Feame  his  'Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Con- 
tingent Remainders  and  Executory  Devises,' 
which  at  once  established  his  reputation  as  a  legal 
authority  and  caused  a  reversal  pf  the  decision. 
A  volume,  'Feame's  Posthumous  Works,' 
appeared  in  1797  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow. 

FEARNLEY,  femit,  Carl  Frederik,  Nor- 
wegian astronomer;  b.  Frederikshald,  19  Dec. 
1818;  d.  Christiania,  22  Aug.  1890.  He  studied 
at  Bonn  and  Konigsberg.  returning  to  Chris- 
tiania and  becoming  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Ute  university  1857,  director  of  the  observatory 
1861,  and  head  of  the  geodetic  survey  of  Nor- 
way 1W6.  He  published  'Zur  Theorie  der 
tcrrestrischen  Refraiction'  (1884);  'Zonenbeo- 
baciituDgen  der  sternc  jwischen  64°  SO*  und 
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W  la  nordlicber  DeWination*  (1888);  *K»ta- 
log  von  3949  Stenien>  (1890). 

FBARNLBY,  Thomas.  Norwegiab  land- 
scape painter:  b.  Frederikshald,  27  Dec.  \&3Z; 
d.  Munich,  16  Jan.  1842.  He  studied  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  subsequently  traveled  much,  paint- 
ing excdlent  landscapes,  most  of  which  are  in 
Enkland.  Among  lus  works  are  'Copenhagen^ ; 
*View  of  the  Marumelf*;  *Juatedal  Glacier': 
*Duck  Shooting' ;  'Rons<feilhorn'  ;'Grindelwald 
Glacier*;  'Sorrento*;  'Madumsfall* ;  *Cas- 
telmare* ;  'Moonli^t' :  *GraviuB  Fiord* ; 
*View  in  Norway*;  'Labrofos  Waterfall.' 

FEAST,  a  festival,  banquet,  solemnity, 
holiday,  etc  Almost  every  religion  has  had  its 
solemn  feast-days.  The  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  had  them,  as  well  as  the  Jews  and 
modem  Christians.  According  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, several  festivals  amon^  the  ancient  Jews 
were  mvinely  appointed,  the  first  and  most  an< 
dent  of  whidi  was  the  SaU>atfa.  or  seventh  day 
of  the  week,  commemorative  of  the  creation. 
The  Passover  was  instituted  in  memory  of  their 
deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  favor  of 
God  in  sparing  their  first-bom  when  those  of 
the  Egyptians  were  slain.-  The  feast  of  Pente- 
cost was  celebrated  on  the  SOth  day  after  the 
Passover,  in  memory  of  the  law  beirw  given  to 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.  The  feast  of  Tents  or 
Tabernacles  was  instttnted  in  memory  of  their 
fathers  who  dwelt  in  tents  for  40  years  in  the 
wilderness ;  and  all  Israel  was  obliged  to  attend 
the  temple  and  dwell  eight  days  under  tents. 
These  were  the  principal  feasts,  but  they  had 
numerous  others — the  feast  of  Trumpets,  the 
feast  of  Ex^aticm  or  Atonement,  the  feast  of 
the  DedtcatiDn  of  the  Temple,  etc.  ^ 

In  the  Christian  Church  no  festival  appears 
dearly  to  have  been  instituted  by  Jesus  or  his 
apostles,  yet  Christians  have  always  celebrated 
the  memory  of  his  resurrection  and  numerous 
other  feasts  were  introduced  at  an  early  period. 
At  first  they  were  only  appointed  to  commem- 
orate the  more  prominem  events  in  the  life  and 
death  of  Quist,  and  the  labors  and  virtues  of 
the  afKWtles  and  evat^eltsts;  but  martyrs  were 
soon  introduced  and  by  the  4th  century  the 
number  of  feasts  had  very  greatly  increased. 
Many  of  die  festivals  were  instituted  on 
pagan  models  and  were  characterized  by  rites 
similar  to  those  which  the  pagans  observed. 

Feasts  are  either  movable  or  immovable. 
Immovable  feasts  are  such  as  are  celebrated 
constantly  on  the  same  day  of  flie  year,  among 
them  being  Christmas  Day,  Circumcision,  Epiph- 
any, Candlemas  or  Purification,  Lady-day  or 
the  Annunciation.  All-Saints',  AJI-Souls',  and 
the  days  of  the  several  apostles,  as  Saint  Thomas, 
Saint  Paul.  Movable  feasts  are  those  which  are 
not  confined  to  the  same  day  of  the  year.  Of 
these  the  principal  is  Easter,  which  gives  law 
to  all  the  rest,  all  of  them  following  and  keep- 
ing their  proper  distances  from  it;  as  Palm 
Sunday,  Good  Friday,  Ash  Wednesday,  Sexa- 

fesima.  Ascension  E^y,  Pentecost  and  Trini^ 
unday.  Besides  these,  whldt  are  general,  there 
are  outers  which  are  local  or  occasional,  en- 
joined by  the  magistrate  or  voluntarily  set  on 
foot  by  the  people,  such  as.  in  the  United 
States,  Independence  Day,  celebrated  annually 
on  the  4th  of  July,  and  Tiianksgiving  Day,  also 
held  every  year  on  a  day  set  apart  by  the  Pres- 
ident fen*  the  occasion. 


FBATHBR,  one  of  the  elastic  homy  det>* 
mal  omgrowths  of  the  sldn,  formiap^  plutnMV^ 
the  characteristic  covering  of  IsnU.  See 

Plumage. 

FEATHER  BUNCH-GRASS  (Stipa  vi- 
ridnia},  a  noher  slender  grass,  one  to  thiM 
feet  hig^  growing  in  the  Kocky  'Mountain-  w 
gton  and  on  foot-hills  and  mesas,  from 
British  CbhanUa  southward  to  Mexico  and 
westward  to  the  coast.  On  good  land,  under 
irrigation,  this  grass  attains  the  height  of  three 
feet  or  more,  and  is  by  far  the  most  valuable 
of  the  Stipas  for  hay.  The  leafy  cuhns  are 
terminated  by  a  narrow,  many-Bowered  panitde 
of  comparatively  small  and  rather  short-awned 
spikelets.  The  seed  may  be  easily  gathered. 
The  callus  at  the  base  of  the  fruiting  glome  is 
shwt  and  ban^  pointed  and  not  produced  into 
a  long,  very  sharp,  spur*fflce  extension,  as  id 
porcupine-grass. 

FEATHER  RIVER,  a  river  of  CaKfomia, 
rising  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  flowing  south- 
west and  south  through  Butte  County  to  Ae 
Sacramento  River,  which  it  joins  in  Sutter 
Counfy,  about  15  niales  above  the  city  of  Sacra- 
mento. It  has  a  total  length  of  200  miles  but  is 
navigable  only  about  one-sixth  of  that  distance. 

FEATHER-STAR,  a  crinoid  of  the  exist- 
injg  family  ComatulicUe,  which  is  composed  of 
several  genera  of  highly  developed  crinoids 
\\hich  differ  from  the  *stone-lilies*  and  other 
existing  forms  In  swimming  freely  as  adults 
instead  of  being  rooted  bj^  a  stalk.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  family  is  in  the  Malayan  seas, 
but  several  species  occur  on  the  American  and 
British  coasts,  and  one  of  the  latter,  the  rosy 
feather-star  (Antedon  rosaceus),  has  been 
exhaustively  studied,  contributing  greatly  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  whole  group.  It  has  the 
general  characteristics  of  a  crinoid  (q.v.),  and 
when  young  is  attached  to  a  long  stalk,  but 
when  full  grown  drops  off  and  thereafter  creeps 
and  swims  about,  back  downward,  by  means  of 
five  pairs  of  radiating  arms  which  .are  so 
fringed  and  flexible  that  they  look  like  feathers. 
These  arms  expand  about  three  inches. 

FEATHER-TRACTS,  one  of  those  regu- 
lated spaces  where  feathers  grow  on  the  body 
of  a  bird,  the  arrangement  of  which  is  various 
and  characteristic  ol  groups.  This  regular  dis- 
tribution of  feather-growths  is  known  aS 
"pterylosis,*  and  the  study  of,  it  as  "pten'l- 
ography.^  Ptetylosis  is  further  treated  und«v 
Fluuag^ 

FEATHER-WINGS,  a  plume-moth  (q.v.), 

FEATHERING  FLOAT,  tile  paddle  dr 
float-board  of  a  paddle-wheel,  so  arranged  as  to 
turn  on  an  axis  to  present  its  broad  side  to 
the  water  at  its  lowest  submergence,  but  to 
turn  its  edge  to  the  water  in  entering  and 
emerging. 

FEATHERING  PADDLE-WHEEL,  ft 

wheel  whose  floats  have  a  oiodon  on  an  axis, 
so  as  to  descend  nearly  verticalljr  into  the 
water  and  ascend  the  same  way.  avoiding  beat- 
ing on  the  Water  in  the  descent  and  lifting 

water  in  the  ascent 

FEATHERING  PROPELLER,  an  invten- 
tion  of  an  Engjishman.  Maudslay,  in  which  the 
vanes  of  the  propeller  screw  are  adjustable,  so 
as  even  to  be  turned  into  die  plane  of  the  pn>- 
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peller-shaft  and  offer  no  resistance  when  the 
vessel  is  under  sail  and  the  propeller  not  used. 

FEATHERS,  Artificial.  Artificial  feath- 
ers have  long  been  made  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  probable  that  the  industry  was  brought 
here  by  French  immigrants,  who  had  fled  from 
thtir  own  country.  The  number  of  Frencb 
people  here  was  soon  increased  by  those  who 
had  come  hither  frtmi  the  island  of  Haiti,  and 
one  of  the  first  industries  they  took  up  was 
artificial  flower  and  feather  making.  This  work 
was,  more  correctly,  the  artificial  grouping  and 
coloring  of  natural  feathers.  As  long  ago  as 
1840  there  were  10  manufacturers  in  this  line  in 
New  York.  No  separate  enumeration  of  Aese 
products  appears  in  die  earl^  census  returns, 
but  the  quantity  demanded  increased  greatly. 
New  York  has  from  the  first  been  tiie  prtn- 
dpat  seat  of  the  industry. 

Less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  ostridi  feath- 
ers and  tips  used  in  the  decoration  of  ladies' 
hats  are  of  sufficient  elegance  in  their  natural 
state  to  be  marketable.  The  practice  is  to 
combine  three  or  four  natural  feathers  to  pro- 
duce one  of  the  ordinary  plumes  sold  in  the 
shops,  and  a  very  fine  one  require  six  luitnral 
feathers.  In  the  making  over  process  the  quills 
of  all  the  feathers  except  the  lowermost  are 
cut  away  or  shaved  down  and  the  pile  of 
feathers  being  assembled  so  as  to  ^ve  the 
richest  effect,  the  stems  of  all  are  made  into  one 
by  sewing  and  tyingf.  A  wire  is  sewed  into  the 
artificial  stem  and  it  is  by  this  that  the  plume 
is  given  its  pro^r  curve.  The  fines  are  then 
cuned  by  drawmg  over  a  square  cdgt  in  a 
fashion  peculiar  to  feather  curlers  and  requir- 
ing special  skilL  Good  feather  curlers  receive 
salanes  up  to  $50  a  week.  Ostrich  tips  are  made 
in  the  same  way,  generally  from  three  feathers. 
The  *wilIow  plumes'*  which  were  in  vogue  for 
a  time  were  made  by  tyin^  the  flues  stripped 
from  one  feather  to  the  tips  of  the  flues  of 
another.  With  the  finest  of  this  type  a  second 
rank  of  ties  was  made,  making  the  finished 
flues  three  times  their  natural  length. 

In  the  making  of  boas  the  feathers  are  sewn 
so  as  to  lap  over  one  another  in  strings  up  to 
from  one  yard  to  ^ree  yards  in  length.  These 
sewn  strings  are  twisted  over  a  steaming  kettle 
until  they  have  the  required  shape,  and  the 
flues  are  tiien  curled  as  described  above.  See 
Feathers. 

FEATHERSTONE,  England,  town  of  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  six  miles  cast  of 
Wakefield,  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railroad.  Coal-mining  is  the  principal  industry. 
On  7  Sqit  1893  serious  riots  occurred  in  the 
town  incident  to  a  strike  of  the  miners.  Some 
of  the  colliery  works  were  destroyed  and  two 
miners  were  killed  by  the  military.  The_  Local 
government  board  approved  a  proposition  in 
1912  having  for  its  object  the  erection  of  work- 
men's cottages.   Pop.  14,377. 

FEATHERSTONH  AUGH,  f  eth'ir-stiinTia, 
George  William,  English  traveler  in  Amer- 
ica: b.  1780;  d.  Havre,  France,  28  Sept.  1866. 
He  made  geological  surveys  in  the  West  for 
the  United  States  War  Department  1834-35, 
and  was  appointed  by  Great  Britain  a  commis- 
sioner to  determine  the  northwestern  boundary 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  under 
the  Ashburton-Webato-  trealy.    He  was  the 


author  of  numerous  tedmical  reports  and 
lupers,  including  the  ^Geological  R^rt  of  the 
Elevated  Country  Between  the  Missouri  and 

Red  Rivers>  (1834);  ^Excursion  Through  the 
Slave  States^  (1844) ;  'Canoe  Voyage  to  the 
Minnesota  >  (1847),  etc 

PBBIGBR,  feb-fger,  John  CaiWHi,  Amer- 
ican naval  officer:  b.  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  14  Feb. 
1821 ;  d.  Londonderry,  Pa.,  9  Oct.  1898.  He  was 
appointed  a  midshipman  in  the  navy  in  1838 ;  be- 
came commander  m  1862,  and  was  assigned  to 
the  steamer  Kana/wha  of  the  Western  Gulf 
blockading  fleet  On  5  May  1864,  while  in  com- 
mand of  the  Mattabeset,  of  the  North  Atlantic 
fieet,  he  participated  with  the  little  squadron 
under  Capt  Melanchthon  Smith  in  defeating 
the  confederate  ram  Albemarle,  in  Albemarle 
Sound,  N.  C,  and  was  commended  for  his 
bravery  and  skill  in  that  engagement  He  was 
promoted  rear-admiral  in  1882. 

FEBRIFUGE,  feb'r!-fuj.  a  remedy  used  to 
destroy  or  mitigate  fever.  When  rise  in  tem- 
perature was  considered  the  important  feature 
of  a  disease  and  this  single  symptom  was  con- 
sidered apart  from  the  rest  of  the  life  history  of 
a  disease  process,  febrifuges  were  much  in  use, 
but  at  the  present  time,  when  a  <tisease  is  con- 
sidered in  its  entirety  rather  than  from  its 
purely  symptomatic  manifestations,  this  class  of 
remedies  has  fallen  into  a  position  of  less  prom- 
inence. High  temperatures  are  now  looked  upon 
as  evidences  of  a  reaction  in  the  body  in  its 
struggle  with  disease  and,  unless  excessive  and 
prolonged,  should  not  necessarily  be  interfered 
with.  A  temperature  of  103°  to  104"  F.  is  rarely 
harmful,  but  when  the  thermometer  registers 
above  104°  F.  it  is  advisable  to  reduce  it,  for 
whidi  purpose  cold  packs  and  cold  sponging 
are  among  the  best  means.  Such  drugs  as  the 
newer  synthetics,  acetaniUd,  antipyrine,  phenacc- 
tin,  salot  and  other  like  derivatives,  and  aconite, 
diaphoretics,  etc,  are  still  much  in  use;  but 
only  within  restricted  limits  may  they  be  said 
to  be  curative.  In  malaria,  the  hi^  tempera- 
ture being  due  to  the  development  of  laive 
numbers  of  parasites  in  the  blood,  qtnnine,  ^ 
killing  the  parasites,  destroys  6ie  fever.  In 
heboid  fever  and  in  pneumonia  cold  water  is 
ttie  best  febrifuge.  See  Animal  Heat;  Axn- 
pvRETics;  Fevek. 

FEBRILE.  See  Fever. 

F^BRONIANISM  (from  Tustinus  Fe- 
bronius,  a  pseudonym  assumed  by  John  Nicolaus 
von  Hontheim,  archbishop  of  Treves),  a  system 
of  doctrines  antagonistic  to  the  claims  of  the 
Pope,  and  asserting  the  independence  of  national 
churches,  and  Uie  rij^ts  of  bishops  to  unre- 
stricted action  in  matters  of  discipline  and 
church  government  within  their  own  dioceses. 
Febrontanism  is  opposed  to  Ultramontanism 
(q.v.),  and  developed  into  the  Old  Catholic 
Movement.  See  Gallicanish. 

FEBRUARY,  n.  f*b'r6-fer-I  [L.  Ff&HiarMj, 
the  month  of  expiation,  from  febriiUm,  ah  ex- 
piation] :  second  month  of  the  year ;  having 
ordinarily  28  days,  but  in  leap-year  having  an 
additional  or  intercalary  day.  Among  the 
Romans,  it  had  orimnally  29  days  in  an  ordinary 
year,  but  when  the  Senate  decreed  that  the  eig^tn 
month  should  bear  the  name  of  Augustus,  a 
day  was  taken  from  February,  and  given  to 
August,  which  had  Iben  tnly  30,  that  it  mig^ 
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not  be  inferior  to  July.  The  name  is  derived 
frain  the  fact  ^t  during  tiiis  occurred  the 
Ronun  festini  eaUed  the  Lupercalia,  and  also 
Febrnalia,  from  februare,  to  purify.  See 
Calehiuk. 

PBBRUARY  REVOLUTION,  The,  in 

French  history,  the  revolution  of  1848,  which 
brought  about  the  fall  of  the  July  monarchy. 
Sec  FaANCE. 

FEBVRE,  Alexandre  Fr>£d£ric.  al-ek- 
s6n-dr  f  ra-da-rik  fevr,  French  actor :  b.  Paris 
1835.  He  was  a  musician  till  be  was  called 
above  the  footlights  to  fill,  it  is  said,  an  acci- 
dental vacancy.  He  made  his  debut  at  Havre, 
subsequently  ^pearin^  in  Paris  at  the  Beau- 
marchais,  the  Porte  Samt  Martin,  the  Galte,  the 
Odeon  and  the  Amb^u  theatres.  He  was  veiy 
successful  in  comedy,  among  his  principal  crea- 
tions being  Qarkson  in  'L'Etranger> ;  Kobus  in 
*L'Ami  Fritz,>  and  Bourdon  in  *Les  Corbeaux.* 
He  went  to  London  with  a  company  in  1877, 
making  his  farewell  appearance  at  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais  in  1893,  *'touring<*  the  principal  cities 
of  Europe  in  1894y  and  was  sent  to  the  United 
States  to  study  the  drama  here  in  1895.  He  is 
the  author  of  'Album  de  la  Com^die  Francaise* 
(1880);  'Au  bord  de  la  scene'  (18K>); 
'L'Heritage  de  Mme.  Naudin'  (1893);  <Le 
Journal  (fun  comedien*  (1896) ;  *La  clef  des 
champs'  (1899)  ;  'Le  romau  d'lm  m'as-tu-va' 

FECAMP,  fa  kaA,  France,  town  in  the  de- 
partment of  Seine-Inferieure,  at  the  mouth  of 
a  stream  of  the  same  name  on  the  English 
Ouuittel,  23  miles  northeast  of  Havre.  It 
stretches  a)<nig  a  narrow  valley  enclosed  by  two 
parallel  ranges  of  hills.  It  has  a  parish  church, 
which  originally  belonged  to  the  famous  abbey 
of  Fecamp  foimded  in  the  12th  and  13th  cen- 
turies, in  which  the  painted  giass,  carved  wood- 
work and  monuments-  are  notable  features ;  also 
a  school  of  hydrography,  manufactures  of 
textiles,  st^r  works,  tanneries,  oil  worics,  a 
valuable  fishery  and  a  spacious  harbor  with  deep 
water  and  ^ood  anchorage.  The  town  was  cele- 
brated for  Its  herring  finery  as  early  as  the  13th 
•century.  Pop.  17^83. 

PBCHNER,  Gustav  Theodor,  goos-taf 
ti'd  dor  f  ftn'nSr,  German  philosopher :  0.  Gross- 
Sarchen.  Prussia,  19  April  1801 ;  d.  Leipzig,  18 
Nov.  1887.  His  monumental  and  epoch-maJiing 
work  'Elements  of  Psychophysics'  (I860) 
marks  him  out  as  the  founder  of  modern  pys- 
chology  and  psychophysics.  He  published  an 
enlarged  translation  of  Biot's  *Text  Book  of 
Experimental  Physics'  (1828)  and  his  <Three 
Uotives  and  Grounds  of  Faith'  (1863).  Under 
Ae  name  of  *Doctor  Mises*  he  appeared  in 
another  and  not  less  characteristic  role,  as  a 
writer  of  poems  and  various  popular  humorous 
and  satirical  works,  notably,  *A  Proof  that 
the  Moon  is  Made  of  Iodine'  (1821);  'Com- 
parative Anatomy  of  the  Angels'  (.1825)  ;  and 
'The  Little  Book  of  Life  After  Death'  (1836). 
Consult  Kuntze,  'Gustav  Theodore  Fechner, 
ein  deutsches  Gclehrtenlebcn'  (1892);  Laso- 
witz, 'Gustav  Theodor  Fechner'  (1896). 

FECHTBR,  Charles  Albert,  shariz  al-bar 
f eH-ter  French  actor :  b.  London,  23  Oct.  1824 ; 
d.  Quakertown.  Pa.,  4  Aug.  1879.  His  father 
was  a  German,  his  mother  of  Piedmontese  ex- 
traction. He  made  his  first  public  appearance  in 
1840  It  the  Salic  Moli^re,  in  Paris,  after  wfaidi 


he  went  to  Florence  with  a  dramatic  compatnr  as 
leading  juvenile.  Subsequently  he  appeared  ai 
Seide  in  Voltaire's  ^Mahomet,'  in  1844;  as 
Val^  in  Moli^re's  great  comedy;  and  as  the 
original  Armand  Duval  in  'La  Dame  aux  Ca- 
melias'  made  his  greatest  triumph  in  France. 
In  1860  he  went  to  London,  where  he  presented 
'Hk  Corsican  Brothers, >  'Don  Cesar  dc 
Bazan,'  and  'Hamle^>  the  last  named  being 
one  of  his  outstanding  successes.  He  was 
lessee  of  the  Lyceum  1663-^.  In  1870  he  came 
to  the  United  States,  opening  at  Niblo's  Gar- 
den, New  York,  and  plajrii^to  crowded  houses, 
being  especially^  popular  in  'The  Count  of  Monte 
Cristo.'  His  imperious  and  quarrelsome  tem- 
per, aggravated  by  indulgence,  led  to  some  un- 
dignified and  deplorable  quarrels  among  his 
coTle^ues  and  in  the  press ;  and  in  1872  he  re- 
tired to  the  countiy,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  field  sports  and  to  his  do^,  to  whom  he  was 
passiooatdy  attadied.  In  ms  time  he  was  re- 
garded as  die  best  lover  on  tiie  stage.  Consult 
memoir  by  Field  (1882). 
FECIAL.  See  Fetial. 

FECKENHAH,  fek'en-am,  or  FECK- 
NAM,  fek'nam,  John  de,  English  prelate:  b. 
Feckenham  Forest  Worcestershire,  about  1518: 
d.  Wisbech,  Cambridgeshire,  1585.  Ha  served 
as  chaplain  to  Bell,  the  bishop  of  Worcester, 
and  to  Bonner,  the  bishop  of  London,  going 
as  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower  upon  Bonner's  fall 
1549.  Upon  Queen  Mary's  accession  to  the 
throne  he  was  made  chaplain  1553,  later  becom- 
ing dean  of  Saint  Paul's.  He  held  a  conference 
.with  Lady  Jane  Grey  shortly  before  her  execu- 
tion. He  became  abbot  of  Westminster  155^ 
and  was  a  member  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  first 
Parliament,  the  last  mitred  abbot  to  appear  in 
that  legislative  body.  Being  active  against  the 
Reformation  he  was  again  sent  to  the  Tower 
1560,  was  released  1574,  but  kept  under  sur- 
veillance as  long  as  he  lived. 

FEDERAL  APPOINTMENTS.  See  Ap- 

POINTUENTS,  AUERICAM  SYSTEM  OP. 

FEDERAL  CONTROL  OF  ELEC- 
TIONS. See  Elections. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES, 
an  interdenominational  organization  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  various  Protestant 
denominations.  In  October  1894  *The  Open  and 
Institutional  Church  League  was  formed,*  and  in 
the  years  immediately  following  held  an  annual 
conference  of  representatives  of  many  denomi- 
nations. Rev.  Charles  L.  Thompson,  Rev.  E.  B. 
Sanford  and  Rev.  Frank  Mason  North  were 
pioneer  worlrcrs,  who  especially  furthered  the 
cause.  There  were  also  several  State  and  county 
church  federations,  and  other  co-operative  inter- 
denominattonal  organizations  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  American  Bible  Society, 
tile  American  Tract  Sodety,  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  and  the  Ameriom  Sunday  Sdiool 
Union  have  tended  to  foster  co<opeiative  woHe 
amot^  the  various  ecclesiastical  bodies  of 
Amenca. 

On  12  Feb.  1900,  a  group  of  Federation 
workers  met  in  the  Twenty-third  Street  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  building  in  New 
York,  and  a  National  Ctunmittee  on  Federation 
of  Churches  was  appointed.  As  the  result  of 
their  work,  5^  Feb.  1901.  the  Natioifal  Federa- 
tion of  Churdies  and  Christian  Workers  mi 
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kcld  in  Philadelphia.  TMrteea  federations  were 
represented  by  delegates  or  members.  The 
next  meeting  was  held  in  Washington  in  Feb- 
ruary of  the  foliowit^  year.  The  next  Inter- 
church  conference  on  federation  met  in  Carnegie 
Hall  in  Novemher  1905.  This  was  a  very  im- 
portant meeting  and  made  possible  the  great 
meeting  in  Philadelphia  held  early  in  Deceirajer 
ISNJSk  which  perfected  the  organization  of  the 
Federal  CouDcil  of  the  Qiurches  of  Christ  in 
America.  Thirty  denominations  were  repre- 
sented at  Philadelphia.  It  was  decided  thai  the 
body  should  meet  quadriennially  and  that  it 
should  be  composed  of  400  delegates.  In  the 
constitution  adopted  at  this  conference  the  aims 
of  the  Coun^  are  clearly  defined  as  fivefold. 
They  are: 

1.  To  expiea  tkm  fdlmnbip  and  cathoUc  tmitr  ot.  ths 
Chiwtiait  ClMtTch. 

2.  To  brine  the  Chnttian  bodies  tA  America  into  united 
MTvlce  for  ChRst  and  die  world. 

3.  Ti»eiieentaqedavotii»alfdl0inlttpiadintttHdcounMl 
oonceming  the  ^ritual  life  aad  religioiiB  activitia  of  the 
duirches. 

4.  To  aecore  a  larger  combined  influenoe  for  the  AUrdwa 
of  Christ  in  all  matten  affecting  the  moral  and  •odal  con- 
dition of  the  people,  «o  as  to  promote  the  application  of  the 
law  of  Chriat  in  everr  rdatleo  of  bninaii  me. 

5.  TO  assist  in  the  orgaaiaation  of  local  branchea  of  tbe 
Federal  Council,  to  promote  Its  aim  In  their  communitiee. 

The  body  restricted  its  powers  by  refusing 
to  assise  any  authority  over  the  constituent 
bodies  and  denied  itself  the  'right  of  all  creed- 
making  powers.  Provision  was  made  for  the 
admission  of  other  Christian  bodies.  Each  de- 
nomination represented  is  entitled  to  four  dele- 
gates and  to  one  delegate  for  every  50,000 
members  or  major  fraction  thereof. 

The  Council  furthered  the  reli^ous  work 
undertaken  at  the  Panama  Exposition.  Under 
its  direction  the  churches  of  Canada  and  die 
United  States  observed  the  centennial  of  peace 
with  Great  Britain.  The  next  co-operative  wort 
undertaken  was  the  400th  anniversary  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation.  The  Council  is  largely 
co-operating  in  much  of  the  war  relief  work. 
The  body  is  now  highly  organized  into  various 
permanent  workit^  committees  or  departments, 
which  in  turn  have  several  sabcommitteea.  Con- 
sult Sanford,  Eltas  B.,  'Origin  and  History  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America'  (Hartford,  Conn.,  1916) ;  Macfarland, 
C.  S.,  *The  Progress  of  Church  Federation* 
(New  York  1917). 

FEDERAL  COURTS.  See  Court. 
FEDERAL  FARM  LOAN  ACT.  The. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  which  became  a 
law  on  17  July  1916,  provides  for  the  issuance  of 
farm  loan  bonds  through  a  bureau  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  at  Washington  for 
financing  a  farm  mortgage  system,  covering 
all  continental  United  States  except  Alaska.  The 
bureau  is  managed  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board,  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, ex  officio,  the  chairman,  and  four  members 
ai^otnted  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  One  of  the 
members,  designated  by  the  Pre&ident  to  serve 
as  active  executive  ofncer,  is  called  the  Farm 
Loan  Commissioner.  The  board  must  submit 
a  report  annually  to  the  specter  of ,  the  Hduse 
of  Representatives. 

For  the  purposes  of  die  act,  the  country  has 
been  divided  into  12  districts,  each  embracing 
whole  States.  The  board,  vhidi  apportioned 
thne  districts,  may  itadfiut  their  btMudaries. 


En  eadi  district  are  one  Federal  land  bank, 
established  by  the  board,  and  such  national  farm 
loan  associations  as  the  board  may  dean  ad- 
visable to  charter.  The  board  appoints  one 
registrar  and  one  or  more  appraisers  fo/  each 
district,  together  with  such  examiners,  attorneys, 
experts,  assistants,  clerk&  laborers  and  other 
employees  as  may  be  needed  for  conducting  its 
business.  The  Varies  of  the  apuuisers  are 
paid  by  the  land  banks  they  serve.  The  salaries 
of  the  members  of  the  board  and  of  all  its 
appointees,  except  district  directors,  are  paid 
by  the  United  States.  The  members  of  the 
board,  the  registrars,  appraisers  and-  exam- 
iners are  public  officers,  and  must  not  be  con- 
nected with  any  other  banking  or  land-mortgag- 
ing concern.  All  appointments  and  dismissals 
are  made  without  re^rd  to  the  civil  service 
rules.  The  system  enjojrs  a  franking  jtri-rilege 
for  the  mails  of  its  burean.  besides  vanous  free 
services  of  the  departments  of  the  treasury, 
justice  and  agriculture. 

A  nationaffarm  loan  association  can  be  char- 
tered only  with  the  consent  of  the  Federal  land 
bank  of  a  district.  The  territory  may  be  any 
part  of  that  district.  The  incorporators  shall 
be  10  or  more  natural  persons  owning  or  about 
to  own  farm  .land  therein.  They  must  also  be 
applicants  for  loans  aggre^ting  at  least  $20,0(}0. 
The  capital^  shall  be  divided  into  five-dollar 
double-liability  shares  that  may  be  issued  to  and 
held  by  borrowers  only.  Every  borrower  must 
subscribe  for  shares  in  an  amount  equal  to  5  per 
cent  of  his  loan,  and  pay  for  the  same  when 
the  loan  is  granted  Admission  to  memberslup 
after  the  incoi^>oration  requires  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  directors.  The  capital  may  be 
increased  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of 
issuing  new  shares  for  the  obligatory  subscrip- 
tions of  borrowers.  The  shares  of  every  bor- 
rower shall  be  held  as  collateral  security  for 
his  loan  and  be  paid  off  and  retired'  u^n  its 
full  payment.  As  a  result  the  ca|N^  ts  vari- 
able, bnt  can  never  be  less  than'  5  per  cent  of 
the  outstanding  loans.  Members  cannot  cast 
more  than  20  votes  each.  They  ^11  annually 
elect  five  or  more  directors  for  the  term  of  one- 
year,  who  shall  elect  a  president,  vice-president, 
a  loan  committee  of  three  and  a  secretary- 
treasurer.  All  officers,  but  the  latter,  and  all 
directors  shall  be  members  and  so  shareholders 
and  borrowers.  They  must  also  be  residents  of 
the  territory. 

The  powers  of  a  national  farm  loan  associa- 
tion are:  To  endorse  and  guarantee  mortgages 
taken  from  its  shareholders  by  its  Federal  land 
bank,  all  defaults  to  be  made  good  within  30 
days  after  notice*  to  receive  funds  from  said 
land  bank  to  deliver  to  the  mortgagors;  to 
acquire  such  property,  real  or  personal,  as  may 
be  necessary  or  convenient  for  conducting  its 
business;  and  to  issue  certificates  against  de- 
posits, bearing  interest  for  no  longer  than  one 
year  at  not  to  exceed  4  per  cent  per  annum. 
Such  certificates  are  convertible  into  farm  loan 
bonds,  when  presented  in  any  multiple  of  $25 
to  said  land  bank.  The  deposits  must  be  forth- 
with transmitted  to  said  land  bank.  Any  na- 
tional farm  loan  association,  desiring  funds  to 
lend  to  a  member,  must  subscribe  for  cajntat 
stock  of  hs  Federal  land  bank  to  an  amount 
equal  to  5  per  cent  of  the  proposed  loan.  How- 
ever, sfaooid  the  association  want  at^  money 
for  current  eicpenscs,  it  may  borrow  back  on^ 
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fourdi  of  sach  stodAoldfnf^s  «s  an  advance 
bearing  6  per  cent  per  annum  and  repayaUe  only 
from  dividends  belon^ng  to  it. 

Besides  the  two-thirds  vote  of  the  directors, 
the  grafting  of  a  loan  rectuires  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  loan  committee  and  the  approval 
of  some  appraiser  of  the  district  If  any  di- 
lector  or  member  of  the  cconmittee  be  interested 
in  a  loan,  the  directors  shall  appoint  a  mh- 
stitute  to  serve  in  his  place.  All  loans  shall  be 
secured  by  first  mortgages  on  farm  land  within 
the  territory.  None  may  be  made  except  for 
purchasing  or  improving  the  ntortga^d  prop- 
erty, for- purchasing  equipment,  fertilizers  or 
live  stock  reasonaUy  necessary  for  its  opera- 
tion, or  for  liqaidating  indelMedness  of  the  owner 
incnired  for  such  purposes.  But  the  purpose 
is  immaterial,  if  the  indebtedness  existed  bo* 
.  fore  the  assodatton  was  formed.  The  amount 
m  no  case  shall  be  less  than  $100  or  more  than 
$10,000,  or  over  one-half  the  land's  value,  plus 
ooe-fiftb  the  value  of  its  insured  permanent 
improvements.  Payment  shall  be  by  annual  or 
semi-annual  instalments,  including  interest  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  the  last  series  of 
farm  loan  bonds  in  the  district,  plus  a  charge 
for  adnUnistration  and  profits  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  1  per  cent  per  annum  on  unpaid  prin- 
ci^l,  and  such  amounts  to  be  applied  on  the 
principal  as  will  extinguish  the  debt  within  an 
agreed  period  of  not  less  than. five  nor  more 
than  40  years.  No  prepayments  are  allowed 
until  five  years  after  the  loan  has  been  granted. 
After  tliat.  the  borrower  has  the  right  to  make 
payment  in  whole  or  in  multiples  of  $25  at  any 
regular  mterest  date. 

The  borrower  must  cultivate  the  mortgaged 
property,  pay  all  taxes,  liens,  judgments  and 
assessments  against  it,  keep  its  improvements 
insured  and  promptly  pay  his  Instalments  or  be 
liable  to  foreclosure.  Defaults  bear  8  per  cent 
per  annum.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  secretary- 
treasurer  to  collect  the^  borrower's  dues  and 
to  see  that  he  observes'  all  the  conditions  of 
the  contract.  The  association  pays  for  the 
stock  in  its  Federal  land  bank  with  funds  com- 
ing from  its  own  shares  for  which  borrowing 
members  have  subscribed.  But  the  association 
may  obtain  from  its  land  bank  the  sum  needed 
by  an^  borrower  to,  meet  his  obligatory  sub- 
scription for  shares  of  the  association,  provided 
such  sum,  when  added  to  the  principal,  shall 
not  cause  die  loan  to  exceed  tbe  prescribed 
credit  value  of  the  mortgaged  property.  Pre- 
liminary costs  may  likewise  be  added  to  the 
principal  and  obtained  in  the  same  way,  pro- 
vided such  addition  shall  not  increase  the  loan 
above  any  of  the  prescribed  limits.  The  asso- 
ciation may  retain  one-eig^th  of  I  per  cent  semi- 
annually upon  the  unpaid  principal  of  every 
loan,  as  a  commission  to  be  deducted  from 
dividends  belonging  to  it  in  its  land  bank.  The 
stock  held  by  the  association  in  the  land  bank 
shall,  like  the  shares  held  by  the  borrowers  in 
the  association,  be  paid  up  in  cash  and  shall  be 
paid  off  and  retired  upon  full  payment  of  the 
loans  it  represents. 

Each  of  the  12  Federal  land  banks  had  an 
initial  capital  of  $750,000,  divided  into  6ve-dollar' 
non-assessable  shares.  But  this  may,  upon  an- 
diority  of  the  Federal  Farm  L.oan  Board,  be 
increased  or  decreased  to  any  amount,  provided 
it  shall  never  be  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  ag- 
KT^te  of  bonds  in  circulation.  Most  of  it  was 


subscribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
the  United  States,  without  right  to  dividends. 
But  the  retirement  of  all  such  government  hold- 
ings is  to  be  gradually  brought  about  by  stock 
contributions  of  borrowers.  Although  any  in- 
dividual, firm.  Corporation  or  State  may  be  a 
stockholder,  only  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board 
and  national  farm  loan  associations  may  vote. 
The  board  appoints  for  each  Federal  land  bank 
diree  district  directors,  one  of  whom  must  be  a 
farmer;  the  national  farm  loan  associations  that 
hold  stock  as  a  result  of  the  loan  operations  elect 
six  local  directors.  These  nine  elect  a  president, 
a  vice-president,  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer. 
All  directors  must  be  residents  of  the  district 

Each  Federal  land  bank  may  acquire  such 
pn^rty,  real  or  personal,  as  maf  be  necessary 
or  cfmvenient  for  conducting  its  business,  and 
rent  the  same  in  part  for  revenues  or  otiierwise 
dispose  of  it.  Also  the  land  bank  may  receive 
deposits  from  stockholders,  borrow  money  at 
interest  and  give  security  therefor,  buy  and  sell 
bonds  of  any  other  Federal  land  bank  or  of 
the  United  States  and  deposit  its  securities  and 
its  current  funds  subject  to  check  with  any 
member  bank  of  the  Federal  reserve  system. 
But  its  chief  function  is  to  buy  mortgages  on 
farm  lands  within  its  district  through  national 
farm  loan  associations,  and  to  issue  and  Sell  its 
own  bonds  in  order  to  raise  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose. Should  its  district  not  be  adequately 
served  by  such  associations,  it  may  then  buy  die 
mortgages  upon  the  endorsement  and  guaranty 
of  any  bank,  trust  or  mortgage  company,  or 
savings  institution  chartered  under  State  laws 
and  approved  as  an  agent  by  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board.  The  outstanding  mortgages  so 
guaranteed  hy  such  an  agent  shall  never  exceed 
10  times  its  own  capital  and  surplus,  while  the 
mortgagors  shall  make  a  direct  contribution  to 
the  stock  of  the  Federal  land  bank  in  an  amotmt 
e<iual  to  5  per  cent  of  their  loans.  A  commis- 
sion of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  per  annum  upon 
the  unpaid  principal  ma^  be  given  to  Ihe  agent 
and  deducted  from  dividends  belor^ng  to  the 
mortgagor.  The  only  mortgages  allowed  are 
of  the  kind  described  above,  but  no  act  in  excess 
of  powers  shall  invalidate  any  loan  or  mortgage. 

The  bonds  of  each  Federal  land  bank  shall 
be  prepared  and  engraved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  registered  and  unregistered 
dencmiinations  of  $25,  $50,  $100,  $500  and  $1,000. 
They  shall  run  for  specified  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum periods,  subject  to  retirement  at  the  land 
bank's  option  five  years  after  date,  and  be 
payable  at  par  in  gold  or  lawful  money  with 
terms  prescribed  and  with  interest  fixed  by  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  at  a  rate  not  ex- 
ceeding 5  per  cent  per  annum,  for  which  semi- 
annual coupons  shall  be  attached.  The  bonds 
may  be  issued  only  ti^on  the  authority  of  said 
board  in  series  of  $50,000  or  more;  and  each 
shall  contain  on  its  face  a  certificate  sif?ned  by 
the  farm  loan  commissioner  to  the  effect  that 
it  is  issued  and  secured  according  to  law. 
Their  security  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  them 
in  amount  and  consist  either  of  cash,  United 
States  bonds  or  farm  mortgages,  approved  by 
the  appraisers  and  trusteed  with  the  registrar  of 
the  district.  The  bonds  and  any  mortgages 
executed  to  the  land  banlra  are  instrumentalities 
of  the  United  States  government.  The  bonds 
nuy  be  bought  and  sold  by  menibeT  bsnks  and. 
widi  certain  reatrictioni,  hy  the  reserve  bonka 
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of  the  Federal  reserve  system,  while  they  are 
lawful  as  security  for  public  deposits  and  as 
investment  for  funds  in  the  hands  of  fiduciaries 
and  trustees  acting  under  Federal  authority. 
So  far  29  States  have  allowed  them  similar 

firtvileees.  The  borrower  m'ay  demand  bonds 
nstead  of  cash  for  his  mortgage. 

A  Federal  land  bank  shall  not  obligate  itself 
for  outstanding  bonds  in  excess  of  20  times  its 
capital  stock  and  surplus,  nor  buy  from  any 
national  farm  loan  association  additional  mort- 
gages when  the  unpaid  principal  of  the  ones 
already  purchased  exceeds  20  times  the  asso< 
ciation's  holdings  of  its  stock.  Each  Federal 
land  bank  must  guarantee  the  bonds  of  the 
other  Federal  land  bank,  and  reimburse  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  that  part  of  his 
expenses  incurred  in  its  behalf.  All  mort- 
gs^s  executed  to  it  and  also  its  bonds,  with 
their  income,  are  exempt  from  Federal,  State, 
municipal  and  local  taxation.  Its  franchises, 
capital  stock,  reserve  or  surplus,  and  income 
derived  therefrom  are  likewise  exempted,  ex- 
cept taxes  on  real  estate.  This  is  also  the  case 
with  national  farm  loan  associations.  Real  es- 
tate taken  to  secure  a  debt  cannot  be  held  for 
loiter  than  five  years  except  with  the  approval 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board. 

A  reserve,  equal  to  one-fifth  of  capital  stock, 
must  be  created  by  each  Federal  land  bank  by. 
semi-annually  carrying  thereto  one-fourth  of 
net  earnings  until  that  proportion  shall  have 
been  reached,  and  thereafter  by  setting  aside 
5  per  cent  of  net  earnings  for  such  purpose. 
Defaults  on  mortgages  must  be  carried  to  a 
suspense  account  and  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
unless  collected,  shall  be  debited  to  reserve. 
Every  national  farm  loan  association  must  use 
10  per  cent  and  then  2  per  cent  of  net  earnings 
in  the  same  way,  in  order  to  create  a  reserve 
equal  to  one-fifth  of  its  capital.  No  limit  is 
set  for  dividends  after  such  allocations  have 
been  made.  Reserves  shall  be  invested  m  ac- 
cord with  rules  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board.  In  the  event  of  voluntary  dissolu- 
tion, the  reserves  are  subject  to  the  disposal  of 
said  board,  except  that  of  an  a.ssociation  be- 
comes the  property  of  its  land  bank.  But  no 
voltmtary  dissolutions  are  lawful  without  the 
consent  of  said  board.  At  least  one-fourth  of 
the  stock  of  a  Federal  land  bank  that  is  held 
by  its  associations  must  be  kept  in  quick  as- 
sets, of  wUch  5  per  cent  or  more  shall  be 
United  States  bonds. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  has  power, 
without  intervention  of  the  courts,  to  place  any 
Federal  land  bank  or  national  farm  loan  asso- 
ciation in  bankruptcy  and  wind  up  its  affairs, 
in  case  of  a  failure  to  meet  outstanding  obliga- 
tions. But  no  association  can  be  declared  m- 
solvent  until  the  total  defaults  on  loans  en- 
dorsed h)r  all  associations  in  the  district  shall 
amount  at  least  to  $150,000,  unless  such  asso- 
ciation ^all  have  been  in  default  for  two  years. 
Any  moneys  collected  by  the  receiver  must  be 
turned  over  to  the  United  States  Treasurer  to  be 
held  by  him  subject  to  the  order  of  said  board. 
Severe  penalties  are  imposed  for  any  offenses 
committed  against  the  system.  Any  borrower 
that  knowingly  makes  a  misstatement  in  his 
loan  application,  and  any  examiner,  ^bUc  or 
private,  that  discloses,  without  authonty  of  the 
courts  or  Congress,  the  name  of  any  borrower 
is  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment 
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Ttie  act  also  authorizes  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board  to  charter  joint  stock  land  banks, 
to  be  orf^ized  with  the  powers  and  subject  to 
the  requirements  above  set  forth,  so  far  as 
they  are  applicable,  with  a  few  exceptions. 
Every  joint  stock  land  bank  may  have  a  terri- 
tory of  not  more  than  two  contiguous  States. 
The  capital  stock  shall  be  at  least  $250,000, 
divided  into  donUe-liabiliW  shares.  The  United 
States  shall  not  be  a  Shareholder  nor  select  aay 
of  the  directors.  The  number  of  these  doll  be 
five  or  more,  to  be  elected  aimually.  The  loans 
may  be  made  without  any  restriction  as  to  pur- 
pose, use  or  amount,  or  as  to  interest,  except 
the  rate  shall  not  exceed  by  more  than  1  per 
cent  the  rate  borne  by  the  latest  series  of 
bonds.  Borrowers  need  not  become  share- 
holders. The  bonds  must  be  distinctive  in 
form  and  color,  but  are  not  to  be  certified 
by  the  farm  loan  commisstoner  nor  guaranteed 
tqr  other  land  banks.  The  bonds,  with  the 
mor^ges,  have  alt  other  privileges  and 
the  governmental  quality  prescribed  for  those 
of  the  Federal  land  banks. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  desig- 
nate either  land  of  bank  to  be  a  depository  of 
public  money,  except  receipts  from  custom,  or 
employ  it  as  a  financial  agent  of  the  United 
States  govemmait.  But  pnUic  ftmds  so  de- 
posited shall  not  be  invested  in  farm  mortgages 
or  farm  loan  bonds.  However,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  deposit  any  not  otherwise 
appropriated  funds  with  the  Federal  land 
b^iks  for  their  temporary  use,  provided  the 
aggregate  of  the  sums  so  deposited  shall  not 
exceed  $6,000,000  at  any  one  time.  Elach 
Federal  land  traink  may  issue  certificates  against 
stmis  so  recnved,  bearing  a  rate  of  interest  not 
to  exceed  the  current  rate  chai^ied  for  other 
government  deposits,  to  be  secured  by  farm 
loan  bonds  or  other  collateral,  and  redeemable 
at  the  Secretary's  discretion. 

Federal  land  banks  are  located  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Saint  Louis,  Mo., 
Saint  Paul,  Minn^  Omaha,  Neb.,  Wichita,  Kan., 
Houston,  Tex.,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  and  Spokane, 
Wash.  The  govermnent  subscnbed  for  $8,891,- 
270,  and  private  investors  subscribed  for  the 
remaining  $106,730  of  their  capita!  stocks.  Up 
to  1  Aug.  1918  charters  had  been  granted  to 
3,108  national  farm  loan  associations  and  $117,- 
249,000  loaned  among  51.000  farmers  at  4^  and 
5  per  cent  interest  per  annum  for  36  years.  The 
bonds  bear  4}^  and  5  per  cent  interest  per 
annum  and  run  for  20  years.  The  board  had 
also  chartered  five  joint  stock  land  banl^and 
approved  four  bamcs  oi^nized  under  State 
laws  as  agents  of  the  Feaeral  land  banks. 

On  18  Jan.  1918  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 
was  amended  so  as  to  authorize  the  Sccretan^ 
of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  at  par  $200,000,000 
of  bonds  of  the  Federal  land  banks  within  that 
year  and  the  next.  The  amendment  also  pro- 
vided that,  as  long  as  that  official  holds  any  of 
the  bonds  or  the  majority  of  the  stock  of  any 
Federal  land  bank,  its  management  shall  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  government.  Several 
of  the  land  banks  in  the  west  received,  as  the 
government's  financial  agents,  the  funds  set 
aside  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  re- 
lieve distress  on  the  Great  Plains  during  the 
war,  ami  made  loans  therefnm  without  real 
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estate  aecnrity  to  tatjioyerfshed  fanners.  See 
Banks  ard  Bahkimg— Federal  Reserve  Sts- 
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FEDERAL  FARM  LOAN  BOARD,  a 

board  which,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  has  control  of  a  .sys- 
tem of  N'ational  land  banks.  See  Banks  and 
Banking;  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  The: 

FEDKRAL  GOVERNMENT.  Oriirin  of 
Federation. —  The  first  types  of  human  govern- 
ment were  groups  of  a  few  people  — a  family 
or  a  tribe.  In  the  coarse  of  time  larger  units 
were  formed  with  a  single  government 
races  af)d  regional  groups,  svidi  as  the  king- 
doms of  £g>^t  and  A»ryria.  The  nixt  stci» 
was  a  system  of  composite  governments,  made 
op  of  central  monarchies  with  de^>eiideiit 
provinces,  of  which  the  Roman  Empire  was 
the  greatest  example. 

These  big  centralized  powers  sought  to 
overwhelm  and  annex  their  small  neighbors; 
and  this  pressure  led  to  the  6rst  crude  forms 
of  Federal  government,  in  which  small  and 
weak  units  united  in  a  union  which  cotlld  pro-' 
lect  its  members  from  outside  aggirssion^ 
while  leaving  each  free  to  carry  on  its  own 
local  affairs  m  its  own  way.  This  middle  type, 
which  preserved  the  individuality  of  small 
states  while  securing  some  of  the  military 
power  and  resistance  of  great  states,  appeared 
first  among  the  Greeks,  from  whom  sprang  so 
many  fruitful  ideas  in  government. 

Inasmuch  as  the  usual  type  of  a  Greek  state 
was  a  city,  the  Greek  federations  were  mostly 
unions  of  cities,  such  as  the  Lycian  group  in 
Asia  Minor,  the  Amphictyonic  Council  and  the 
Acluean  Confederation.  In  one  case,  the 
Delian  Le^^e,  Athens  secured  the  leadership 
and  pressed  the  sister  states  so  hard  that  at 
hst  they  revolted.  The  most  famous  of  the 
Greek  Leagues  were  two:  the'  :£tolian,  made 
up  of  a  grou^  of  mountain  tribes,  north  of  Ac 
Gulf  of  Cormth;  and  the  Achaean,  which  was 
the  best  organized,  strongest  and  longest  lived. 
Twelve  cities,  including  Coring,  came  into  this 
federation  about  274  b.c.  ;  and  it  lasted  til] 
crushed  by  the  Romans  in  146  b.c.  No  efforts 
aiailed,  however,  to  induce  all  the  Greeks  to 
unite  in  a  simihtr  union,  which  might  have 
saved  them  from  conquest 

The  same  idea  of  unions  of  dty  states  ap- 
peared among  the  Etruscans  and  Latins  in 
Italy,  and  Rome  itself  was  in  its  early  days 
a  member  of  a  league  of  30  towns;  but  tqe 
idea  of  a  wor^d  state  overbore  the  federal 
theory;  and  the  Roman  Empire  revived  the 
ancient  idea  of  a  central  state,  with  a  vast 
empire  of  dependent  provinces.  Out  of  the' 
ruins  of  Rome  arose  a  new  group  of  Italian 
cities ;  and  there,  in  the  12th  century,  appeared 
the  Lombard  L^rue;  and  similar  unionsr  were 
formed  in  the  linng  German  cities  n<nlh  of 
the  Alps. 

European  and  American. —  Both  the  Italian 
and  the  German  unions  were  opposed  by  the 
German  emperor,  the  head  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  who  strove  to  restore  the  Roman  idea 

an  enormous  centralized  power.  The  con- 
flict lasted  for  seven  centuries  during  which  the 
empire  itself  gradually  lost  authority  till  it  be- 
came a  loose,  weak  and  irregubr  federation. 
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Within  its  Hmhs  were  created  three  other 
federations,  the  Hansa,  the  Swiss  League  and 
die  Dutch  United  Netheirlands,  all  of  whick 
were  built  up  from  sonll  units  -into  powerfiit 
federal  unions. 

The  Hansa  was  a  commercial  union  of 
manufacturing:  and  trading  cities,  the  main  pari' 
pose  o{  mhiaOi  was  to  control  the  B^tic  b-ade. 
It  lasted  from  1367  to  1669;  included  about  60 
cities,  made  treaticB,  eatafaiished  anodes  awl 
warehouses  in  foreign  countries,  Duilt  fleets 
and  w^ed  war. 

The  Swiss  confederation  was  founded  in- 
1393  by  the  mountein  cantons  of  Uri  Schwytz 
and  Unterwalden ;  SO  years  later  five  more  'can- 
tons  were  added,  including  four  strong  cities, 
and  later  five  more  dhr  and  countrv  stltea  came 
ki.  The  situation  of  these  united  Swiss  in  heart 
of  tiie  Alps  gave  them  defense.  Their  own  valor 
and  skill  as  a  powerful  infantry  fighting  in 
mass'  made  them  conquerors  of  neighboring 
territory,  including  important  valleys  south  of 
fhe  Alps.  Their  success  as  soldiers  drew  the 
attention  of  the  sovereigns  of  France,  Who  for" 
centuries  made  Switzerland  a  recruiting  ground 
for  their  armies.  Tbey  p^sed  through  the 
crisis  of  the  Reformation  without  a  breakup; 
and  thdr  :federal  govemment  lasted  till 

The  United  Netherlands  was  composed  of 
seven  provinces  which  revolted  from  Spain 
and  in  1579  united  under  a  weak  and  imperfect 
constitution  called  the  Union  of  Utrecht.  There- 
after they  clung  together  anjl  maintained 
their  own  govemment  till  1795.  They  became 
a  great  sea  power,  having  large  merchant  fleets, 
strong  navies  and  colonies  in  the  eastern  and 
the  western  hemisphere^  but  their  federal 
govemment  was  always  weak  and  subject  to 
the  leadership  of  the  largest  province,  HoIlMd.  . 

The  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  its  two! 
daughters  in  Switzerland  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries were  losing  ground  throughout  the  18th 
century ;  but  their  place  as  practice  grounds  for 
federal  government  vfas  taken  by  an  unex- 
pected'  federal  government  in  the  New  World. 
The  New  England  colonists  had  fomwd  a 
federation  in  1643;  but  it  had  disappeared 
nearly  a  hundred  years  before  the  American 
Revolution.  In  1775  the  second  Continental 
Congress  practically  fomied  a  confederation 
composed  of  the  13  colonies  which  joined  in  the 
Revolution.  It  made  war,  created  a  national 
debt.  Issued  paper  money,  made  rules  for  naval 
warfare  and  on  4  Juhr  l776  took  the  responsi- 
biKty  of  announcing  that  ^these  united  colonies 
are  and  of  right  ought  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent states.*  Furtheimore  it  framed  a  form 
of  federal  government  under  the  name  of 
Artides  of  Confederation,  which  was  adopted 
by  all  the  States  and  went  into  force  in  1781. 

This  constitution  proved  too  weak  and  was 
nvlaccd  by  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1787, 
WBich  went  into  effect  in  1789  just  as  the 
French  Revolution  was  risitig;  and  that  Revolu- 
tion gave  the  finishing,  touch  to  the  three  de-^ 
Claying  European  confederations.  The  new 
Federal  Constitution  was  the  most  elaborate 
arid  effective  federal  document  that  had  ever 
been  drawn,  and  with  a  few  amendments  has 
answered  the  needs  of  the  nation  during  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter. 

Nineteenth  Centur?^  Federation.—  After 
tlie  Napoleonic  wars  Switzerland  was  admitted 
by  the  Great  Powers  to  foim  a  federation 
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which  inehided  several  cantons  that  had  not 
been  a  part  of  the  old  union.  Germaiv,  alao. 
was  reoi^anized  ondcr  what  was  calfed  die 
Germanic  Confederation,  whidi  was  really  a 
device  for  enabling  Austria  to  dominate  cen- 
tral Europe.  The  Revolution  of  1848  caused 
the  Swiss  to  reform  their  constitution,  follow- 
ing closely  the  lines  of  that  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  Germans  also  in  1849 
made  a  desperate  attenutt  to  create  a  Federal 
entire  with  the  Idag  of  Prusna  at  the  head: 
but  the  difficulties  could  not  be  surmountea 
and  Austria  resumed  the  leading  part. 

The  American  Civil  War  gave  a  proof  to 
the  worid  of  the  ability  of  a  great  federation 
to  maintain  itself  in  the  face  of  a  formidable 
rebellion;  and  that  was  the  signal  for  two  ad- 
ditional federations,  both  of  whidi  freely  used 
tiie  results  of  American  experience.  The  Cana- 
dians in  18^  secured  from  Great  Britain  the 
North  America  Act,  by  which  the  former 
cc^onies  were  authorized  to  unite  in  a  Dominion 
of  Caii^  Within  a  few  years  all  the  Britidi 
possessions  in  that  part  of  the  world,  ex^t 
Newfoundland,  came  into  this  union,  whioi 
thus  extended  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

The  Swiss  in  1874  ngun  revised  Aai  con- 
stitution, in  the  directkm  of  greater  power  for 
die  central  government;  bat  the  great  federal 
event  of  diit  period  vras  the  creation  in  1867  of 
dw  North  German  Union,  which  in  1871  was 
converted  into  the  German  Empire.  Hungary 
and  all  the  German  population  in  Austria  were 
shut  out'Of  this  new  combination,  and  formed  a 
dual  union  having  some  federal  features.  The 
head  and  front  of  the  German  Em^re  was 
Prusaa  with  more  than  half  the  terntory  and 
about  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  thcwhcrfe 
empire ;  the  Hobenzolleras  as  of  Prussia 

became  also  Gennan  emperon.  The  In^rial 
Cbnstitutioa  in  some  ways  much  resembles  the 
American ;  but  is  more  centralized,  especially  in 
its  powers  over  justice,  commercial  transac- 
tions and  transportation;  and  in  war  is  prac- 
tically supreme  over  all  the  states  and  their 
people.  The  American  system  of  universal 
mamiood  suffrage  was  adopted  for  electkms  to 
tlie  Reidhstag. 

The  success  of  federation  in  Canada  led  to 
its  adc^ott  in  the  growing  communities  of 
Australia  and  South  Africa.  After  a  discus- 
sion which  lasted  nearly  40  years,  and  several 
conventions,  a  federal  constitution  was  finally 
agreed  upon  by  the  Australians  and  went  into 
force  in  1900l  It  includes  the  five  provinces  of 
the  continent  of  Australia  and  the  Island  of 
Tasmania.  The  Australians  secured  from  the 
British  government  a  fundamental  act  under 
whkh  me  Supreme  Court  of  Australia  may 
make  certain  decisions  which  cannot  be  ap- 
pealed to  Great  Britain. 

South  Africa  was  in  a  state  of  confusion 
from  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the  Ca^ 
Colony  from  the  Dutch  in  the  Napoleonic 
Wars.  Then  the  Dutch  colonists  of  Transvaal 
and  Orange  Free  State  set  up  independent 
states  and  the  British  overcame  those  two 
sUtes  in  the  Boer  War  from  1899  to  1902.  In 
1909  these  two  colonies,  which  had  been  .reor- 
gaiiize<^  together  with  Cape  Colony  and  Natal 
united  m  the  union  of  South  Africa.  The  con- 
stitution is  decidedly  more  centralized  than  that 
of  any  of  the  other  five  active  confederatioot 
o|  the  world. 


Several  Latin  American  staus — Mexico, 
Central  America,  Venezuela.  ColomlHa,  die  Ar^ 
gnitine  and  Brazil — have  had,  and  most  of 
them  still  have,  the  outward  forms  of  a  federal 
government;  but  the  two  last  named  are  the 
only  ones  that  approach  the  federal  sfurit  or 
the  federal  methods  of  actions,  as  ^own  in 
the  other  governments  of  die  world. 

Nature  of  Federal  Governments  This 
long  experience  of  federal  government,  whidi 
has  been  oontinnons  in  one  part  of  the  world 
or  another  for  700  years,  has  broa^  out 
clearly  the  advantages  and  conditirais  of  fed- 
eral success  and  the  drawbacks  of  the  federal 
system  as  compared  with  the  unitary  system. 
In  fact  some  federations,  such  as  South  Africa, 
are  little  more  than  one  state  divided  into  dis- 
tricts which  enjoy  self-«ovemment  upon  some 
siUijccts.  Thence  the  character  of  the  federa- 
tion varies  till  at  the  other  pole  m^  be  found 
a  government  hke  the  Confederatum  of  the 
United  States  frcan  1781  to  178S— a  group  of 
states  which  have  committed  certain  general 
functions  to  a  central  authority. 

An  effort  has  been  made  German  publi- 
cists to  classify  federations  into  the  two  types 
of  staatenbond  and  bundesstaat  —  league  of 
states  and  federal  state.  The  importance  of 
this  classificati<»  is  that  it  calls  attention  to  the 
relative  influence  of  the  two  forces,  centrifugal 
and  centripetal,  «^ch  act  against  ^ch  other  In 
every  comUnation  of  states. 

It  is  impossible  to  bring  all  the  various  fed- 
erations Within  these  two  ^pes;  scrnie  writers 
have  set  up  a  third  type,  the  staatenstaat  or 
union  of  states,  thereby  intendinK  to  set  apart 
combinations  in  which  the  federal  tie  is  stroi^ 
bat  ooncenis  itself  with  communities  and  not 
with  individuals.  There  is  no  fixed  criterion 
for  deciding  whether  a  giv«i  con^oute  state 
is  a  weak  centralized  povrer.  a  true  federation 
or  a  live  combination  of  small  soverei^ 
states.  The  _  Austria-Hungarian  Empire  with 
its  sharp  division  into  . two  great  states,  each  of 
which  is  made  up  of  several  communities,  which 
are  neither  states  nor  administrative  districts, 
cannot  be  broiwht  widiin  aqy  of  the  common 
definitions  of  federal  government  yet  is  cer- 
tainly not  unitary. 

Ail  federations  attempt  to  make  thdr  status' 
clear  1^  a  formal  subdivision  of  the  powers  of 
government  between  the  national  and  the  state 
governments.  The  lack  of  clearness  and  defi- 
nite ness  in  this  regard  is  one  of  the  main  rea- 
sons for  the  dec^  of  the  meflixval  confeder- 
atims,  all  of  which  had  oonstitutioiial ,  docu- 
ments, but  none  of  them  a  well-jointed  divinon 
of  powers.  In  the  18th  century  me  presumpuon 
was  that  all  governmental  powers  were  vested 
in  the  states,  unless  the  federation  could  p<Mnt 
to  s^»ecific  grants  of  power.  Thu  principle  was 
earned  over  into  the  Federal  Omstitution  of 
the  United  States ;  <mly  here  the  specific  grants 
were  lar^e  and  included  independent  authori^ 
over  foreign  affairs,  war,  finance  and  commerce. 
The  principle  that  the  federal  government  has 
onW  delegated  powers  is  also  that  of  the  Swiss 
and  German  constitutions.  In  the  Canadian 
colonial  federation,  however,  the  opposite  prin- 
ciple was  adopted:  the  Dominion  exercises  all 
die  powers  that  are  not  siwcifically  assigned  to . 
the  provinces ;  and  this  prindple  is  less  explic- 
itb;  followed  in  the  South  Africa  constitution ; 
while  the  ^istraUan  enumerates  39  federal 
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Power  over  IndividaaU. —  One  of  the  dis- 
tinctions drawn  between  a  staatenbund  and  a 
bundestaat  is  that  the  former  establishes  rela- 
tions between  the  central  govermnent  and  the 
states  as  units;  while  the  latter  type  includes 
also  direct  govermnental  relations  _  with  indi- 
viduals, such  as  the  obligation  of  militan  serv- 
ice, of  taxes  and  in  some  federations  of  <Urect 
responsibili^  to  the  dvil  and  criminal  laws  of 
the  federation.  Furthermore  all  the  federa- 
tions have  a  federal  citizenship*  which  includes 
federal  control  of  naturalization  and  over 
aliens.  Some,  relics  of  state  citizenship  are 
still  to  be  found,  such  as  the  protection  of  the 
persons  and  property  of  aliens  by  our  state  gov- 
ernments instead  of  the  national  govemmems. 
In  general,  however,  all  federations  have  the 
admowledged  power  to  compel  the  allegiance 
and  service  of  all  citizens  within  their  bounda- 
hes.  This  includes  authority  over  immigration 
in  all  the  existing  federations,  which  is  vital  in 
the  American  and  British  colonial  unions. 
Race  questions,  such  as  the  status  of  negroes 
and  Asiatics,  are  also  decided  by  the  federal 
governments. 

Foreign  and  War  Pow«n,r-Two  fields  of 
aathority  in  which  the  federations  go  far  are 
foreign  relations,  and  war  and  defense.  In  all 
federations  worthy  of  the  name,  external  rela- 
tions are  in  the  hands  of  the  central  power, 
vhidi  makes  treaties,  commissions  diplomatic 
representatives  and  decides  upon  a  foreign  pol- 
icy. Several  of  the  German  states  still  have  the 
nominal  right  to  send  ministers  and  consuls, 
but  they  do  not  exercise  it.  In  the  three  Brit- 
ish colbnial  federations,  the  foreign  powers  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  home  government,  bnt  it 
has  become  the  practice  to  call  in  a  representa- 
tive of  the  federations  in  nidations  vhidi 
especialliy  concern  them,  and  to  consult  thdr 
interest  in  treaties. 

The  strongest  motive  for  the  grouping  to- 
gether of  previously  independeiit  or  separate 
states  is  defense,  "niis  was  the  reason  for  the 
orimnal  United  States  of  America  of  1776  and 
is  me  binding  force  in  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many. Hence  all  the  federations  have  a  central 
system  of  armies,  navies  and  war.  Only  one 
federation,  the  United  States,  leaves  to  the 
states  any  considerable  share  in  organizing  and 
training  soldiers ;  and  that  could  be  altered  by 
an  act  of  Congress.  In  practice,  these  federal 
forces  are  much  more  effective  than  any  com- 
bination of  state  armies  could  possibly  be;  and 
the  effect  of  war  in  federations  is  always  to 
give  additional  strength  and  wei^t  to  die  cen- 
tral power. 

Finance  and  Commerce.— The  federations 
are  ill  organized  upon  the  idea  that  the  states 
remain  tree  to  lay  mtemal  taxes  for  their  own 
governmental  purposes,  including  local-  and 
municipal  taxes,  and  also  to  incur  public  debts ; 
but  certain  fidds  of  taxation  are  ever^here 
withdrawn  from  the  states,  particularly  import 
duties.  Where  the  federation  and  the  states 
both  tax  die  same  thing,  as  for  instance  the 
American  income  taxes,  die  federation  has  the 
first  right  to  share  in  the  proceeds.  In  addi- 
tion, M  the  federations  have  a  machinery  of 
federal  taxation  almost  without  limit,  and  they 
all  have  federal  debts  which  in  every  case  were 
mnch  odarged  dttring  the  Emopeon  War. 


Commerce  is  in  ffenoal  -a  federal  conce 
except  (hat  in  the  United  States  the  Sta 
have  a  recogaiied  right  to  the  control  of  mo' 
ments  of  persons  and  commodities  which  bet 
and  terminate  within  the  same  State.  In 
the  federations  the  general  commerce  fr< 
state  to  state  and  from  any  part  of  the  o 
federation  to  a  foreign  country  is  control 
from  the  centre.  This  involves  shipping  a 
railroads.  .  Three  of  the  federationa.  Austral 
Switzerland  and  South  Africa,  have  entered 
the  polii^r  of  national  ownership  of  the  wh 
network  of  railroads;  and  all  the  others  ex 
cise  a  strong  governmental  control  over  i 
railroads,  including  a  few  federal  owned  liti 
Several  of  the  federal  governments  also  hi 
granted  subsidies  to  steamer  lines,  and  ' 
United  States  has  entered  upon  a  new  sysi 
of  flmvemment  merchant  steamslups. 

The  tendency  everywhere  is  for  fed*: 
governments  to  gain  power  as  against  i 
states ;  partly  because  what  might  be  called  i 
natural  federal  powers,  such  as  have  just  b; 
discussed,  enlarge  with  the  growth  of  busins 
commerce  ajad  international  relations;  pa: 
by  constitutional  amendments  which  tram 
areas  of  power  to  the  central  authority;  i 
partly  by  changes  of  pnblic  sentiment  wl: 
permit  the^  central  governments  to  exer: 
powers  which  were  earlier  considered  to 
reserved  for  the  states.  An  example  is  \ 
growth  of  national  legislation  on  labor  in  i 
United  States.  An  example  of  the  centrali;  i 
effect  of  the  larger  exercise  of  national  po\  ■ 
is  the  effect  on  Germany  and  the  British  c  > 
nial  federations  of  the  Great  War  of  1914. 
combined  powers  over  vrar,  finance  and  c  i 
merce  gave  to  tihc  federal  government 
power  and  pre-eminence  which  could  not  a) 
resumed  by  the  states  after  war  was  over 

Coherence  of  Federations.— The  b<  i 
mention  many  reasons  for  the  building  u] 
federal  governments  —  such  as  common  oi  i 
in  the  stateSj  which  combine  common  langi  i 
common  religion  and  common  race.  Non 
diese  unities  of  feeliiw  are  essential.   Swil  : 
land  has  three  offidal  languages ;  in  Gem  i 
there  are  three  state  religions;  the  Ut  i 
States  is  made  up  of  a  score  of  races.  Ye 
federation  can  long  exist  unless  the  peopi 
the  various  states  are  accustomed  to  the  ;  . 
genera!  system  of  law,  government  and  c-  ■ 
zation.    Granting  these,  states  will  adher 
each  other  in  a  federation,  if  they  find  in  ' 

?rotection  for  their  interests  and  a  sec  : 
rom  foreign  attack  which  malces  the  f( 
alien  stronger  and  safer  than  any  of  ^e  n  : 
hers  could  be  by  themselves. 

Modem  federal  governments  have  ^  • 
throti^  some  terrible  shocks.  In  1846  ir  : 
Sonderbund  Krieg,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  ' 
made  by  part  of  the  Swiss  cantons  to  i 
a  separate  union.  In  1861  a  third  of 
United  States  threw  off  their  connection  ' 
the  Federal  government  and  formed  the  i 
arate  Confederate  States  of  America.  In  I 
Prussia  went  through  the  forms  of  sece  i 
from  the  old  Germanic  Confederation.  In  ; 
of  the  three  cases  the  stru^e  was  foil  i 
by  a  much  stronger  sentiment  of  union  i  : 
included  the  commimities  that  had  trie 
withdraw. 

The  success  of  the  United  States  go  : 
ment  in  breaking  up  the  Southern  Confed  - 
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was  a  proof  to  the  world  of  the  ability  of  a 
well-organized  confederation  to  meet  the  issue 
of  dvil  war.  It  was  also  a  setbadc  to  the 
constitutiOTal  theory  that  states  can  enter  a 
federal  union,  reserving  to  themselves  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  withdrawing  whenever  they 
felt  that  they  would  be  better  off  outside  the 
union.  Such  a  principle  once  admitted  by  a 
federal  nation  would  make  of  its  constitution 
and  ^vemment  what  Washington  c^ed  the 
American  Gmfederation  —  *a  rope  of  sand.* 

The  princiide  of  federal  government  has 
made  sreat  headway  during  the  last  60  years. 
It  made  possible  Germany  and  die  British  colo- 
nial unions.  In  many  ways  federation  eases  the 
shocks  of  government  in  a  great  country,  by 
taking  contested  questions  out  of  the  national 
legislature  and  thus  allowing  for  differences  of 
feeling  in  the  different  parts  of  the  union.  The 
British  people  have  for  some  years  been  con- 
sidering a  phm  of  Imperial  Federation,  a 
scheme  which  was  further  brought  to  the  front 
by  the  war.  Various  suggestions  have  also  been 
made  for  a  World  Federation,  which  would 
look  after  international  commerce  and  keep  the 
peace  of  the  world.  Such  a  combination  of 
great  empires  would  go  far  beyond  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  worked  out  in  any  ex- 
isting federation.  See  Constitution;  Democ- 
eacy;  ExECxrriVE;  Government;  Sovereignty; 
UKrra>  States:  Articles  of  Confederation  — 
Growth  or  Govesnicental  Machinery — The 
Interpretation  of  the  CoNSTinnioN— State 
CoNSTrruTioNS. 

Bibtiographyr—  Dodd,  W.  E.,  'Modem  Con- 
stitutions* (2  vols.,  1909) ;  Freeman,  Edward 
A.,  ^History  of  Federal  Government'  (Ancient 
times  only;  1893)  ;  Hart,  Albert  Bushnell,  *In- 
troduction  to  the  Study  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment' (with  bibliography,  1890)  ;  Howiird,  G. 
E.,  'Comparative  Federal  Institutions  —  An 
Analytical  Reference  Syllabus*  (1907)  ;  Lefur. 
Louis,  and  Posener,  Paul,  'Bundesstaat  und 
Staatenbund>  (1902) ;  Foley.  A.  P.,  'The  Fed- 
eral Systems  of  the  United  States  and  the 
British  Empire*;  Westerkanrp,  J.  B.,  'Staaten- 
bund  und  Bundesstaat*  (1892) ;  New  York 
Public  Library,  'List  of  Books  and  Articles 
Relating  to  Constitutions,  etc*  (1904) ;  sped&c 
works  on  the  various  federal  countries,  espe- 
cially Greece;  Holy  Roman  Empire;  Nether- 
lands; Switzerland;  Germany^  United  States; 
C^anada;  Australia;  South  Africa. 

Albert  Bushneu.  Habt, 
Professor  of  Govemmtnt,  Harvard  University, 

FEDERAL  HALL.  New  YoA  city,  origi- 
nally the  City  Hall,  built  1699  in  Nassau  street, 
to  replace  the  old  Dutch  *stadt-huys.»  It  had 
a  cage  in  front  for  criminals,  a  whipping-post 
and  stocks.  On  the  assumption  of  independence 
It  was  made  the  State  capital ;  the  Declaration 
was  read  in  front  of  it  and  Washington  was  in- 
augurated on  its  steps  30  April  1^.  In  1836 
it  was  torn  down  and  the  sub-treasury  building 
erected  on  its  site. 

FEDERAL  HORTICULTURAL 
BOARD.  See  Aoicdltube,  Department  of. 

FEDERAL  PURE  FOOD  AND  DRUG 
ACTS.  See  Pure  Food  Acts., 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  LAW.  See  Banks 
AMD  Banicing    Fbderal  Rbsesve  Systeu. 


PSDBRAL  AND  STATE  BOUNTIB8. 

See  BotTNTtES. 

FEDERAL  STATES.  See  Federal  Gov- 

ernuent. 

FBDERAL  THEOLOGY,  a  method  of 
stating  divine  truth,  according  to  which  all  the 
doctrines  of  religion  are  arranged  under  the 
heads  of  certain  covenants  (foedera)  which 
God  has  made  with  men.  As  a  type  o£  Calvin- 
ism it  developed  in  Holland  in  the  late  17th 
centuiy  and  from  there  spread  to  England. 
John  Koch  (Cocceius)  was  its  chief  exponenL 
He  termed  a  covenant  a  promise  on  Cvod's  part 
hypothecated  upon  man's  obedient  acceptance 
thereof.  As  developed,  this  method  included 
the  covenant  of  works  or  of  nature  made  to 
Adam  upon  condition  that  he  remain  in  his 
pristine  state  of  holiness  in  return  for  which 
eternal  happiness  would  be  his  portion.  This 
covenant  was  broken  by  Adam's  fall  and  was 
superseded  by  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  under 
which  man  was  still  held  to  obedience,  and 
being  incapable  of  it,  Cjod  substituted  grace  for 
good,  worlo.  Christ  the  Son  of  God  is  sent 
on  earth  to  supply  the  obedience  of  which  man 
is  no  longer  capable  since  the  fall.  This  cove- 
nant includes  three  periods  —  the  ante-legal, 
or  that  promised  the  patriarchs ;  the  legal,  or 
the  Mosaic  law,  which  are  symbolical,  and  the 
post*]egal»  which  con:4>rises  the  ulvent  of  Christ 
on  earth  and  all  subsequent  Cliristian  history. 
The  orthodox  Calvinists  opposed  Koch  and  hss 
followers  because  their  system  dwelt  little  on 
predestination  and  he  narrowly  escaped  perse- 
cution. However,  they  broke  away  from  a  for- 
mal scholastic  Protestantism  and  dimmed  a 
closer  approach  to  the  Scriptures.  Consult 
(3occeius,  'Opera  Omnia*  (Amsterdam  1675 ; 
1701)  ;  Fisher,  'History  of  Christian  Doctriae> 
(New  York  1896>;  Zovinyi,  '(^eschidte  des 
Coccejanismus*  (Budapest  1890). 

FEDERAL    TRADE  COMMISSION. 

This  commission  was  created  by  the  act  of  26 
Sept.  1914,  in  order  to  provide  more  expe- 
ditious methods  of  compelling  observance  of 
the  Anti-Trust  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Suits  in  equity  for  decrees  to  dissolve  unlawful 
combinations  were  long-drawn  out  and  final 
orders  enjoining  restraints  of  trade  could  not 
be  obtained,  nor  oould  tiie  penalties  provided 
by  the  Sheiinan  act  for  violations  be  enforced 
until  the  cases  had  been  successively  reviewed 
by  the  Grcuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  Moreover, 
the  Sherman  act  is  a  penal  statute  and  com- 
mercial practices,  not  criminal  in  their  nature 
nor  in  their  intent,^  migbt  nevertheless  be  de- 
structive of  competition  and  contrary  to  public 
policy.  The  act  of  26  S^t  1914  declared  "^un- 
fair methods  of  competition  in  commerce^  to  be 
unlawful:  The  act  was  intended  to  be  regu- 
lative rather  than  punitive;  accordingly  the 
Fecial  Trade  Commission  was  directed  to 
prevent  the  use  of  such  methods.  Banks  and 
common  carriers,  being  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  and  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commissions,  were  excepted  from  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission proceeds  on  its  own  initiative  and, 
whenever  it  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that 
any  person,  partnership  or  corporation  faas  hwOg 
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or' is,  tuttig  nnfair  mediods  of  coiiii>ctilioii,  and 
it  shall  appear  to  the  Conunission  that  a  pro- 
cecifinff  by  it  in  respect  to  the  matter  would 
be  in  the  puWIc  interest,  it  shall  issue  and  serve 
on  the  party  complained  of  a  statement  of 
charges  with  a  notice  of  hearing.  The  party 
complained  o£  has  the  right  to  appear  and  show 
cause  wl^  an  order  should  not  be  entered 
rcqtoring  nim  or  them  to  desist  from  the  viola- 
tion of  taw  as  charged.  Any  other  person, 
firm  or  company  having  an  adverse  or  collateral 
interest  in  the  decision  may  ^ply,  and,  in  a 
proper  case,  wilt  be  permitted  to  intervene  in 
and  iKCome  a  partj^  to  the  proceeding.  The 
orders  of  the  Commission  are  enforcible  by  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  may 
affinn,  modify  or  set  them  aade;  bat  the  find- 
ings of  fact  of  the  Commission  are  conclusive. 
The  Gxqmiasion  may,  and,  on  application  of  the 
Attom^-General,  it  mast,  make  an  investiga- 
tion to  discover  in  what  manner  any  decree 
entered  in  an  anti-trust  suit  has  been,  or  is 
being,  carried  out  —  and  it  shall  malfe  a  report 
thereon  with  its  findings  and  recommendations, 
whidi  it  may  make  public  at  its  discretion.  It 
may  publish  the  results  of  an^  other  investi^- 
tion,  excepting  only  infonnation  obtained  with 
respe(4  to  trade  secrets  and  the  names  of  cus- 
tcHuers.  In  like  manner  the  C(»nmission  may 
investigate  and  make  recommen(Iat>ons  for. 
readjustment  of  the  business  of  any  corporatitm 
alleged  to  be  violating  the  Anti-Xnist  laws,  in 
order  that  the  corporation  may  thefeaf  ter  main- 
tain its  oilganiiation  or  management  and  con- 
duct of  business  in  accordance  with  the  law. 
In  a  word  the  function  of  the  Commission  is 
to  tell  tht  great  trading  and  industrial  cor- 
porations what  they  may,  and  what  they  must 
not  do  if  they  would  escape  dissolution  and  the 
other  ijenalties  of  the  law.  The  term  "unfair 
competition'  is  broad  enough  to  cover  eveiy- 
ttiing  forbidden  by  the  anti-trust  laws,  either 
expressly  or  b^  implication;  and  the  activities 
of  the  Commission  have  almost  completely 
superseded  those  of  the  Attorney-General  in 
the  suMtression  of  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade.  While  the  Commission  has  no  direct 
control  over  prices,  its  powers  were  great 
enough  to  induce  a  material  reduction  in  the 
prices  of  newsprint  paper  as  well  as  a  fair 
distribution  of  the  available  supply  thereof. 
Regulation  and  ^'pitiless  publicity'  may  prove 
beneficial  substitutes  for  "trust  busting.* 

Stephen  Pfeil. 

FEDSRALIST,  The  (1787-€8).  When 
the  text  of  the  Constitution  was  pimlished  in 
New  York,  27  Sept  1787,  the  oM>osition  was  at 
first  orerwhelmuig;  the  State  held  too  advan- 
tageous a  position,  as  general  gatdceoper  of 
the  commerce  of  her  nes^bors  and  aUe  to  sup- 
port herself  by  levying  customs  duties  on  them, 
to  surrender  it.  Unless  New  York  ratified  the 
Constitution,  there  could  be  no  Union;  and 
New  York  certainly  wonld  not  ratify  it  as 
things  stood.  Alexander  Hamilton,  therefore, 
faiduced  James  Madison  and  John  Jay  to  unite 
with  him  in  publishing  a  senes  of  anonymous 
essays  to  defend  the  new  instmment  and  urge 
its  absolute  nece^i^;  Gouvemeur  Morris  was 
asked  to  join,  but  dedined.  From  27  Oct.  1787 
to  2  April  17^  77  essays  were  published  in 
ttw  senu-weddy  Indeptndtnt  Jomnud  of  New 
YoA,  entitled,  Tkt  FtieroUst,  and  signed  first 


«A  Citizen  of  New  York,*  then  *Publius.» 
Eight  more  were  added  when  they  were  col- 
lected in  boc4c  form.  Their  influence  was 
enormous  not  only  in  New  Yort  where  they 
greatly  aided  the  nnal  ratification  by  two  votes, 
but  eUewhere  the  essays  drcuhited  extenstwly 
in  pamphlet  form ;  tliey  were  so  acute  and  mas- 
sively Kamed  in  thdr  exposition  of  the  true 
intent  o£  the  Constitution,  that  even  the  courts 
have  accq>ted  them  as  authoritative  comments 
in  doubtful  cases;  and  tiiey  are  hdd  by  all  the 
civilized  world  as  among  die  noblest  store- 
houses of  political  ptulosophy  in  existence,  a 
classic  textbook  of  political  sdence.  The  exact 
authorship  is  matter  of  dd)ate.  Jay  Certainly 
wrote  5 ; .  Hamilton's  son  daimed  63  for  huf 
father  and  3  £or  him  aad  Madison  join^» 
leayuig  the  latter  14,  but  Madison  in  1819 
daiaaed  29  for  lumself  alone,  leaving  HaaiUtoa 
51.  John  Fidce  thiidEs  Madison's  29  much  the 
most  valuable  for  constitutional  exposition;  the 
Hamiltoniaos  can  daim  half  of  them.  There 
are  many  editions;  the  best  is  Paul  Leicester 
Ford's  indexed  cifition  of  1^.  In  John  C 
Hamilton's  of  1875  he  has  a  long  essay  on  the 
antfaorsbip.  CHher  editions  are  those  by  H,  B. 
Dawson  (New  Yoric  1864),  by  H.  C.  Lodge 
(ib.  1888)  and  by  E.  H.  Scott  (Chicago  1895). 
On  the  authorship  of  the  Federalist,  consuU) 
Bourne  and  Paul  Ldcester  Ford,  in  Amerieatl 
Historical  Review  (Vol.  II.  New  York  1897). 

FEDERALISTS,  or  FEDERAL  PARTY, 
m  the  United  States ;  in  power  1789^1801 ;  died 
nationally  about  1817,  locally  about  1823;  tho 
lineal  acncestor  in  succession  of  the  National 
Republican,  Whig  and  present  Republican  par- 
ties. Its  origin  (see  ANTi-PEinsAUSTs)  was  on 
the  question  of  adopting  the  Constitution;  but 
it  represented  two  unrelated  elements.  'Ifaa 
commercial  interests  wished  protection  at  once 
from  fordgn  agression  and  from  barriers  set 
up  by  independent  sdfish  State  legislatiires;  die 
patriots  pure  and  simple  wished  a  strong  and 
energetic  nation,  able  to  command  respect  and 
secure  fair  treatment  The  union  of  these, 
their  I'einforccment  for  the  time  by  the  more 
statesmanlike  even  of  the  Anti-Federahsts  and 
Washington's  influence;  gave  them  complete 
control  of  the  new  government  They  organ-^ 
ized  Ae  executive. departments  (see  ExEctmvB) 
anew;  and  created  the  Federal  judidary  and 
Territorial  system.  Hamilton,  the  greatest  man 
of  the  party  and  its  natural  leader,  pushed 
through  his  schemes  for  payii^  the  foragn  and 
funding  the  d<unestic  debt  in  full,  restoring 
national  credit  and  for  assumii^  the  State 
dd)t^  binding  the  States  to  support  the  new 
forentment  (see  Distbict  op  Coluubia  for  Uie 
*log-roll>  whidi  carried  it) ;  exdse  laws,  a 
United  States  bank,  a  protective  tariff  and 
bounty  system  to  develop  manufactures  and 
agriculture,  and  a  postal  system,  followed 
r^idly ;  and  in  1794  the  crushing  of  the  Whisky. 
Insurrection  (q.v.)  showed  the  new  national- 
Strength.  Meantime  tiie  refusal  to  be  dragged 
imo  an  alliance  with  revolutionary  France  had 
fused  the  Oemosrats  with  the  Republicans,  the 
successors  of  the  Anti-Federalists;  and  JtStcP* 
son  had  organized  and  Madison  joined  the  new 
Democratic-Republican  party.  The  most  in* 
finential  Federalist  leaders  besides  Hamilton 
were  Adams  and  Jay;  among  others  were  thut 
'Essex  Junto*  (q.v.).  Fisher  Ames,  Roger 
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Sherman,  Jonathan  Tnintbiill,  Rufus  Kin^ 
Gonverneur  Blorris.  Jonathan  Dayton,  Elias 
Bondinot,  William  Bradford,  James  A.  Ba^rd, 
John  Marshall,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  C.  C.  Pindr* 
ney  and  William  Smith.  The  party  began  a 
new  navy,  but  was  prevented  by  the  Democrats 
from  going  on  with  it.  This  ultimately  killed 
tfie  Fraeral  party;  unable  to  protect  commerce 
by  force,  it  had  to  do  so  by  humiliating  con- 
cessions to  England  and  thus  become  dependent 
on  and  an  apologist  for  that  country,  which 
alienated  public  confidence.  By  1796  it  had  be- 
come almost  entirely  a  northern  party.  .The 
French  war  afforded  a  chance  of  increasing  the 
navy,  which  they  did;  but  they  committed  the 
huge  folly  of  passing  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
laws  (q.v.),  gratifsong  resentment  at  the  ex- 
pense of  votes.  Finally,  when  Adams  took  away 
their  one  issue  by  ending  the  Frendi  war  (see 
Adams,  Josn).  the  Hamilton  wing  broke  with 
his,  and  the  Democrats  ousted  the  par^  in  the 
elections  of  1800.  Its  course  ia  o^wsition  de> 
prrved  it  of  respect ;  when  the  Democrats  almost 
at  once  dropped  their  original  tenets,  practically 
if  not  theoretically,  and  acted  on  those  of  the 
Federalists,  the  latter  (as  in  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase, a  pure  Federalist  measure)  changed  coats 
with  the  Democrats  and  fou^t  them  on  their 
own  discarded  ground.  Their  best  patriotic  ele- 
■  ments  deserted  them  to  swarms  and  in  1^ 
they  carried  only  Connecticut  and  Delaware  and 
part  of  Uaryland.  But  the  Embargo  (q.v.)  and 
tfie  selfish  attempt  of  the  agricultural  sections 
to  sacrifice  the  entire  commerce  of  the  country 
to  their  own  supposed  interests  temporarily 
reinforced  the  Federalists;  in  1808  they  had 
every  New  &ie^and  State  but  Vermont  (the 
only  one  with  no  seaboard),  besides  Delaware 
and  parts  of  Maryland  and  North  Carolina. 
The  -  War  of  1812  was  so  unpopular  in  the 
North  tint  in  the  elections  of  that  year  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  went  Federalist  also, 
and  Maryland  solid;  and  the  balance  of  power 
was  held  by  the  three  backwoods  States  of 
Kentudcy,  Tennessee  and  Ohio  —  or  by  Penn- 
sylvania, whose  agricultural  west  had  now 
swamped  the  Philadelphia  region.  But  the 
party  as  such  was  really  dead;  half  the  old 
leaders  were  gone,  several  of  the  others  had 
turned  Democrat  or  Independent,  Marshall  was 
imbedding  its  best  principles  in  the  national 
system  from  the  Supreme  bench ;  the  chief  men 
now  were  King  ami  Pinckney.  When  die  war 
dosed,  the  issue  on  which  the  commercial  sec- 
tions had  jwned  them  was  dosed  and  these  at 
once  deserted  the  party;  the  Hartford  Conven- 
tion (q.v.)  had  driven  all  the  remaining  leaders 
out  of  public  life  with  the  stigma  of  secession 
and  treason ;  and  in  1816  the  party  carried  only- 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Delaware,  with 
three  Maryland  electors  who  would  not  vote, 
liiie  scattered  Federalists  in  Coi^ess  did  not  act 
as  a  party,  having  no  issues  even  as  a  pretense, 
and  as  a  national  party  it  ceased  to  exist.  State- 
wise,  it  controlled  Connecticut  and  Delaware  till 
after  1820  and  Massachusetts  till  1823,  when 
the  Democrats  swept  even  Essex  County  from 
the  "Junto."  It  lingered  for  some  time  ^so  in 
Maryland  and  North  Carolina.  Consult  Bas- 
sctt,  *The  Federalist  System*  (New  York 
1906)  and  Morse,  *The  Federalist  Party  in 
Massachusetts  to  the  Year  1800*  (Princeton 
1909). 


MALAY  STATES 


raOBRALS,  At  name  given  to  those  who 
during  the  Ovi\  War  ui  the  United  States 
fought  to  maintain  the  Union  of  the  Federal 
States,  as  opposed  to  the  Confederates. 

FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES,  a 
group  of  native  states  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
comprising  Perak,  Selan^or,  Negri  Sembilan 
and  Fahang,  under  British  protection.  The 
total  area  of  the  federated  states  is  27,'506 
square  miles,  of  which  Perak  has  7,800,  Selangor 
3,156,  Ne^i  Sembilan  2,250  and  Fahang  14,000 
square  miles.  Generally  speaking  the  country 
is  fertile  and  has  an  abundant  water  supply. 
There  are  several  mountain  peaks,  some  of 
which  have  an  eleystion  of  7,000  feet  The  staple 
cultivations  are  coconuts,  rubber,  rice,  sueir, 
pepper,  tapioca,  gambier  and  ripah  palms.  The 
chief  industrial  enterprises  are  rubber-curing 
and  the  mining  of  tin.  In  Perak  the  Krian  ir- 
rigation'works  irrigate  70,000  acres  of  rice-fields 
and  supply  drinkin|[  water  to  the  entire  district 
The  canal  is  21  miles  long,  with  branches  ag- 
gregating 16l4  miles  and  188;^  miles  of  minor 
channels.  The  total  area  of  rubber  plantations 
(over  100  acres)  is  499,500  acres  and  182,000 
acres  are  under  coconuts.  The  forests  produce 
excellent  timber,  besides  guttapercha,  oils, 
resins  and  canes.  About  600,000  tons  of  tind>er 
are  taken  annually  from  the  forests,  exclusive 
of  about  120,000  tons  for  firewood,  mining,  etc. 
In  1916,  62,765  tons  of  rubber  were  exported; 
the  annual  exports  of  tin  aggregate  about  50,000 
tons.  Ck>ld  is  produced  also :  14,272  ounces  in 
1914  and  18,641  ounces  in  191S.  Many  other 
minerals  are  found,  including  lead,  iron,  copper, 
bismuth,  mercury,  arsenic,  manganese,  plum- 
bago, coal,  silver  and  zinc.  The  miners  number 
about  164,000,  of  whom  157,000  are  Chinese. 

Commerce. —  The  trade,  exclusive  of  bullion 
and  spede,  was  as  follows  in  a  recent  year :  ex- 
ports, $94,405,565,  imports  $35,009,295.  In  that 
year  the  chief  items  of  import  were:  rice,  $8,- 
730,400;  oinum,  $1,037,595;  tobacco  and  agars, 
:  1,721,205;  cotton  piece  goods,  $1,180,055;  sugar, 
:  934,205 ;  condensed  milk,  $733,835 ;  live  stock, 
:  1,176,690;  spirits,  $620,235;  petroleum,  $1,- 
'28,610;  iron  ware,  ^1,595;  machinery,  $786,- 
190.  The  chief  exports  included  rubber  (44,- 
524  tons)  $54,486;825;  copra,  $1,072,465;  rict 
$525,130;  tapioca,  $130,995;  coffee.  $125,550;  and 
tin  and  iron  of e.  $35324,840.  The  exports  to 
tihe  United  Kingdom  aggregated  $!<M»);05(^  (o 
other  British  possessions,  $77,311,300,  to  ouer 
countries,  $759,050. 

In  1915  the  ahq>ping  entered,  exdnsive  of 
native  craft,  was  4,296  vessds  of  1,714,837  tons; 
shipping  cleared  4.290  vessds  of  L714,554  tons. 
Native  craft  entered  and  deared  aggfregated 
13,795  vessels,  311,763  tons. 

Commonicatioiu,  Posts,  Telegrmphs.  etc— 
The  four  states  have  2,251  miles  of  metaled 
cart  roads  and  1.923  miles  of  bridle  roads  and 
paths.  The  government  has  made,  purchased, 
leased  or  is  making,  the  railway  systems  of  the 
whole  peninsula  south  of  the  boundary  of  Siam, 
induding  the  railway  on  Singapore  Island.  The 
system,  when  completed,  will  comprise  a  trunk 
line  throi^hout  the  peninsula,  diverging  at  Gemas 
in  Johore  into  West  Coast  and  East  Coast  lines, 
and  linking  up  with  ^e  Soutbem  Siamese  rail- 
way system  on  the  Perlis-Siam  and  Kelatttan- 
Siam  boundaries  reflectively.  TIu  total  mileage 
open  for  trafiBc  is  at  present  ^ut  1^  miles. 


There  are  90  post  offices  and  38  sob-stations. 
In  191S,  17,371,312  postal  packets  were  received 
and  delivered.  There  are  2,226  miles  of  tele- 
graph and  telephone  line  under  the  iKist  office 
department.  The  post  and  telegraitt  receipts, 
including  stamp  sales,  excepting  sales  for  fiscal 
purposes,  amount  annualhr  to  about  $42,000,  and 
the  expenditure  to  $500,000.  On  1  Jan.  I9I6  the 
savings  banks  had  on  deposit  $375,550  credited 
to  7,558  depositors.  The  current  consists  of 
Straits  Settlements  dollars  with  subsidiary 
silver  and  copper  coins.  The  value  of  the  dollar 
is  fixed  at  $0.59,  or  60  dollar^-^—^SS.  Cur- 
rency notes  and  bank  notes  are  also  in  circula- 
tion, and  the  British  sovereign  is  legal  tender 
for  any  amount.  Weights  and  measures  are  as 
in  the  Strait  Settlements. 

Revenue. — The  1915  revenues  amotrated  to 
$23,785,405,  derived  from  licenses,  customs  dues, 
railways,  land  revenue,  fees  of  court  or  office, 
interest,  municipal  fees,  etc.  The  disbursements 
amounted  to  ^4,989,200,  mostly  on  railways, 
public  works,  miscellaneous  services  and  per- 
sonal emoluments. 

Education. —  In  FeraK  Selangor,  Negri 
Sembilan  and  Pahang,  there  are  a  ntimber  of 
English  schools  maintained  or  assisted  by  the 
government,  with  an  average  enrolment  of 
5,000  boys  and  1.400  girls,  and  367  Malay  ver- 
nacular schools,  with  an  average  enrolment  of 
19,286  and  an  average  attendance  of  over  15,000. 
There  are  several  Qitnese  schools,  but  they  are 
not  under  the  control  or  supervision  of  the 
Education  Department  Expenditure  on  educa- 
tion in  1915  amounted  to  $260,000. 

Oovenunent,  Administration,  etc^The 
laws  in  force  in  each  state  of  the  federation 
are  contained  in  enactments  passed  by  the  state 
councils,  up  to  December  1909,  and  from  that 
date,  where  more  than  one  state  is  affected,  _bv 
the  Federal  Council,  which  consists  of  the  High 
Commissioner  as  President,  the  chief  secretary, 
the  sultans  of  Perak,  Selango  and  Pahang,  the 
Yam  Tuan  of  Negri  Sembilan,  the  four  British 
residents,  the  legal  adviser,  and  four  unofficial 
members,  and  in  addition  to  legislation  deals 
with  the  annual  estimates  of  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure. All  legislative  enactments  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  HiRh  Commissioner  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  colonies.  There  is  a 
Supreme  Court,  comprising  a  Court  of  Appeals, 
magistrates'  courts  of  the  first  and  second 
class,  and  courts  of  a  Kathi  and  assistant  Kathi. 

In  Perak,  Selangor  and  Sungei  Uj  ong, 
British  residents  were  appointed  in  1874,  with  a 
staff  of  European  officers  whose  duty  was  to 
aid  the  native  rulers  by  advice,  and  to  exercise 
executive  functions.  The  supreme  andiority  in 
each  state  is  vested  in  the  state  council,  con< 
sisting  of  the  Sultan,  the  resident,  the  secretary 
of  the  resident,  and  some  of  the  principal  Malay 
chiefs  and  Chinese  merchants.  The  residents 
are  under  ,  the  control  of  the  Chief  S,ecretary 
and  High  CcHnmissioner. 

In  IffiS  the  relations  of  the  Straits  Settlements 
with  the  small  native  states  on  the  frontier  of 
Malacca  were  consolidated.  These  states  were 
confederated  in  1889,  under  the  name  of  Negri 
Sembilan  ("nine  states^).  In  January  1895, 
Sungei  Ujong,  induding  Jdebu,  and  Negri 
Sembilan  were  placed  under  one  resident  and 
in  the  following  July  a  treaty  was  signed  hy 
iriuch  the  adonnistratiofis  weic  amalgunateQ. 
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The  new  federation,  which  still  retains  the  old 
name  of  Ne^ri  Sembilan,  comprises  the  states 
of  Sungei  Ujong,  Sri  Menanti,  Johol  Jelebu, 
Remban  and  Tampin.  In  1887,  by  agreement 
with  tiie  Rajah  of  Pahang,  the  control  of  his 
foreign  relations,  etc.,  was  surrendered  to  the 
British  government  This  was  followed  by  a 
further  agreement  in  1888  with  the  Rajah,  now 
styled  Sultan,  under  which  Pahang  was  taken 
under  British  protection,  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  Protected  Native  States  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  peninsula.  In  July  1896,  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  four  protected  native  states,  Perak, 
Selangor,  Pahang  and  Negri  Sembilan,  and  the 
British  giovemment  came  into  force  by  ^hich 
the  administrative  federation  of  thes^  states 
under  a  chief  secretaiy  is  prodded  for,  and 
the  states  agree  to  furnish  a  contingent  of 
troc^  for  service  in  the  colotur  should  the 
British  govermnent  be  at  war  with'  any  foreign 
nation. 

MiUtary  PorceSf  Police,  etc, —  The  military 
force  of  the  states  consists  of  an  infantry  bat- 
talion of  Sikhs  and  Pathans  known  as  the 
Malay  States  Guides,  to  which  is  attached  a 
mountain  battery  with  mules.  The  rank  and 
file  of  the  police  force  consists  of  an  Indian 
and  a  Mal^  contingent  The  authorized 
strength  of  the  force  in  1915  was  97  European 
and  five  native  officers,  and  3,347  rank  and  file, 
but  the  actual  strengm  was  about  200  below 
this.  There  is  also  a  detective  branch  con- 
sisting of  Chinese,  Tamils,  Mals^  etc,  m 
charge  of  Europeans. 

Population. —  According  to  the  last  census 
Perak  had  a  population  of  494,057,  of  ^om 
344,238  were  males  and  149^19  were  females; 
Selangor,  294,035,  of  whom  220,939  were  mates 
and  73,096  females;  Negri  Sembilan,  130,199, 
of  whom  87.651  were  males  and  42,548  females: 
Pahang,  118,708,  comprising  72,234  males  and 
46,474  females;  a  total  of  1,036,999,  of  whom 
725,062  were  males  and  311,937  females.  The 
population  contained  420,840  Malays,  433,244 
Chinese,  172,465  natives  of  India,  3^84  Euro- 
peans and  Americans  and  2,649  Eurasians. 
The  preponderance  of  males  over  females  is  due 
to  the  number  of  Chinese  immigrants.  The 
largest  town  in  the  states  is  Kuala  Tumpnr,  in 
Selangor,  with  60,000  inhabitants. 

Bibliography.— Reports  on  the  Federated 
Malay  States  (London  annually) ;  ^Manual  of 
Statistics  of  the  Federated  Malay  States* ; 
'Federated  Malay  States:  General  Information 
for  Intending  Settlers*  (issued  by  the  Emi- 
grants* Information  Office,  Westminster) ; 
*Perak  Handbook  and  Gvil  Ijst*  (Singapore)  : 
Belfield  H.  C,  <  Handbook  of  the  Federated 
Malay  States*  (3d  ed.,  London  1907) ;  Dent^ 
N.  B.,  *A  Descriptive  Dictionary  of  British 
Malaya*  (ib.  1894) ;  Harrison.  C.  W.,  illus- 
trated (juide  to  the  Federated  Malay  States' 
ib.  1910)  ;  Jackson,  H.  M.,  'Federated  Malay 
tates'  (Report  of  Survey  Department.  1914)  ; 
McNair,  F.,  'Perak  and  the  Malays*  (London 
1878)  ;  Maxwell,  G.,  'In  Malay  Forests*  (Edin- 
burgh 1906^  ;  Ratbbone,  A.  B.,  'Camping  and 
Tramping  in  Malaya*  (London  1898)  ;  Skeat, 
W.  W.,  "Malay  Magic*  (ib.  1900) ;  id..  'Tribes 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula*  (2  vols.,  ib.  1904). 
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-  FBDBRMANN,  Nikolaiu.  nelco-lous  fft'- 
der-man,  Genruui  ei^lorer:  b.  Ulm,  Swabia, 
1501:  d.  about  1542.  He  was  sent  to  Veneiuela 
by  the  Welsers  of  Augsbui%.  becoming  chief 
lieutenant  o£  Alfinger,  and  malcing  explorations 
into  the  interior  of  the  country.  He  returned 
to  Europe  1532,  goin^  back  to  Venezuela  1534, 
as  the  lieutenant  of  George  of  Speyer.  He  did 
not  follow  the  latter  on  one  of  his  expeditions, 
as  ordered,  but  made  an  independent  explora- 
tion with  200  men,  spending  some  years  in  the 
valley  of  the  Orinoco,  and  reaching  New 
Grenada  in  1539,  where  he  met  Gonzulo  Kues- 
ada^  already  in  possession,  and  relinquished  the 
region  to  him.  Federmann  returned  again  to 
Augsburg,  but  was  discharged  by  the  Welsers 
for  misfeasance.  His  account  of  his  first  ex- 
ploration was  published  in  German,  *Indianische 
Historia,>  1557,  and  in  French  1837. 

FEDERN,  fa'd£rn,  Karl,  German  author: 
b.  Vienna,  1868.  He  was  educated  in  his  native 
city,  and  from  1891  to  18M  was  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law,  after  which  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  literature.  He  lived  successively 
in  Vienna,  Berlin,  London  and  Rome.  He 
wrote  on  Italian  literature  and  also  on  French 
and  American  literature.  He  published  Ger- 
man translations  of  Emerson's  'Essays'  (1894)  ; 
< Representative  Men>  (1906) ;  Walt  Whitman's 
'Leaves  of  Grass*  (1904)  and  the  works  of 
Saint  Evermond  (1912).  His  original  works 
include  'Essais  zur  amerikanischen  Litteratur* 
(1899);  'Dante'  (1900);  'Dante  and  his  Time > 
(1902) ;  *Essais  zur  vergletdienden  Litteratur- 
geschichte>  (1904). 

FEDI,  £a'd^  Pio,  Italian  sculptor :  b. 
Viterbo  1815;  d.  1892.  At  the  Vienna  Academy 
he  studied  engraving  but  afterward  abandoned 
this  art  for  sculpture,  studying  to  this  end  at 
the  Academy  of  .Florence  ana  also  at  Rome. 
His  first  piece,  'Christ  Healing  the  Sick^  was 
a  success,  and  in  1846  Fedi  received  commis- 
sions from  Leopold  II  of  Tuscaiw  for  statues 
of  Niccola  Pisano  and  Andrea  Cesalpino  for 
the  facade  of  the  Uffizi  Gallery.  His  other 
works  include  the  mausoleum  of  the  daughter 
of  the  Russian  general  Swov;  monument  to 
Nicolini  in  Santa  Croce;  'Sacred  Poetry'  in 
the  city  museum  of  Verona  and  'The  Rape  of 
Polyxcna,*  his  greatest  work.  In  1866  it  was 
placed  with  the  Renaissance  groups  in  the  I.og- 
gia  dei  I^zi. 

FBDOTOV,  i&'do-t&V,  Paid  Andmerich, 

a  Russian  painter  who  was  bom  at  Moscow 
in  1815  and  died  in  1852,  is  with  good  reason 
looked  upon  as  practically  the  founder  of  the 
Russian  ^purpose  minting^  school;  but  to  the 
circumstances  of  his  life,  rather  than  to  any 
vigorous  creative  impulse  of  his  nature,  he 
owed  that  distinction.  In  'The  Russian  School 
of  Painting>  (New  York  1916),  A.  Benois 
writes :  *The  son  of  a  retired  omcer,  Fedotov 
grew  up  in  the  half-provincial  Moscow,  in  a 
typical  middle-class  family.  Here  he  became 
familiar  with  the  ev^-day  life  of  the  residents. 
Later  on,  in  the  military  school  and  in  the  so- 
ciety of  his  comrades,  he  acquired  a  familiarity 
with  military  circles.  Finally,  when  he  came 
in  contact  with  the  artistic  world,  it  was  too 
late  to  go  to  an  [artj.  school:  he  was  already 
a  fully  found  man  with  well-shaped  ideas  and 
a  manner  of  his  own  of  perceiving  and  render- 
ing things.*  At  that  time.  *de^te  the  ruthless 


tyranny  of  Nicholas's  govemnumt,  the  air  was 
astir  with  [intellectual,  artistic,  spiritual],  mrolt. 
Hie  necessity  was  fdt  of  beit%  renewed,  re- 
generated."  These  moods  —  the  "tenden^,"  it 
was  called  —  first  found  expression  in  literature 
of  great  power:  they  were  also  seeking  expres- 
sion in  painting,  but  no  echo  could  be  expected 
from  the  bureaucratic  and  half-courtly  world 
represented  by  and  in  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Art  "Fedotov  alone  was  nearW  fit  for  such 
a  task,  but  even  he,  a  retired  officer,  peusianed 
by  the  Emperor,  a  modest,  simple  man,  intelli- 
gent but  childishly  naive,  could  hardly  come  up 
to  the  level  of  the  literature.  He  limited  him- 
self to  what  (jogol  did  (in  'Dead  Souls,'  'The 
Revisers,'  etc.),  15  years  earlier,  that  is,  to  a 
keen  but  not  very  caustic  satire  of  the  foibles 
and  follies  of  his  compatriots.'  And  this 
turned  out  to  be  the  most  effective  form  of 
attack.  He  made  his  first  appearance  before 
the  public  with  such  paintings  as  *The  Fop' 
satirizii^  bureaucratic  ambitions,  and  that  gay 
satire  on  the  life  of  the  merchant  class,  ^The 
Major's  Courtship.'  Following  these  came  a 
series  of  pictures  in  which  he  ridiculed  the  first 
phase  of  the  feministic  movement,  the  petty 
gentry,  etc. —  all  of  this  series  being  conceived 
in  a  ji^t  vein,  their  intention  being^  purely 
satirical,  not  didactic.  *A  field  apart  is  occu- 
pied by  lus  last  works,  in  which  he  seems  to 
turn  to  a  quieter,  more  poetic,  and  more  ar- 
tistic way  of  looking  at  things.  Such  are  his 
'Widow'  and  the  'Officer  at  the  Village,*  ex- 
traordinary in  its  poignant  sadness."  In  the 
midst  of  such  activity  he,  became  insane,  and 
thus  was  lost  to  art  before  his  early  death. 
But  he  had  demonstrated  brilliantly  that  for  the 
correction  of  abuses  slight  weapons  could  be 
employed.  When  they  fell  from  his  hands,  his 
successors  at  first  employed  die  same,  but  bru- 
tally afterward  caught  up  bludgeons.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  Fedotov,  a  poor  army  officer 
with  an  ardent  enthusiasm  —  but  no  training  — 
for  art,  exerted  such  influence  in  an  untried 
field  because  he  realized  that  commentators  upon 
the  vices  and  follies  of  society,  especially  official 
Russian  society,  could  express  themselves  imder 
the  cloak  of  apparently  superficial  wit  that  the 
jester's  cap  and  bells  must  be,  for  art  as  well 
as  for  literature,  the  disguise  in  which  they 
could  escape  the  vigilant  censorship  enforced 
under  Nidiolas  1.  While  Benois  regards  him 
as  a  "brilliant  painter"  and  asserts  that  "some 
of  the  still-life  in. his  pictures  is  worthy  of  the 
old  Dutchmen,*  anoth»r  recent  critic  says  that 
"the  titles  of  Fedotov's  pictures  and  sketches 
speak  for  themselves,*  and  mentions  'The 
Morning  after  the  Wedding.*  'The  Pet-Dog  is 
111.'  'His  First  Decoration,'  and  'The' Choice 
of  a  Bride.'  Both  are  right;  his  works  at 
times  had  the  character  of  mere  illustration, 
but  that  will  not  keep  a  painter  from  sedng 
and  saying  that  some  of  it  is  ■brilliantly* 
above  mere  illustration.  Consult  Mewmarui. 
R.,  'The  Russian  Arts'  (New  York  n.d.). 

FEE,  John  G.,  American  abolitionist:  b. 
Bracken  County,  Ky.,  9  Sept.  1816;  d.  Berca, 
Ky.,  12  Jan.  1901.  He  entered  the  Lane  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1842,  and 
soon  afterward  began  to  preach  against  slavery. 
As  a  result  he  was  mobbed  sevmd  times,  but 
in  1853  went  to  Berca,  Ky.,  where  he  succeeded 
in  loimding  a  c2iarch  and  estabUshing  Berea 
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College  (q.v.),  &a  imtikitjni  open  atOat  to 
blacks  and  whites. 

FEB,  FXBP.  or  FBUDUU.  is  a  legal  term 
of  feadal  origin.  Bigiuiying  an  inherioble  es- 
tate in  land,  held  by  some  superior,  or  lord ;  as 
distir^^uished  from  allodium,  which  is  land  held 
by  absohite  ownership.  In  the  United  States, 
however,  where  land  is  generally  held  in  alio- 
(tium,  tlM  private  ownersoip  is  termed  the  ftt, 
it  subject  to  BOMnmount  rig^  except  that  of 
the  State,  In  Ejigland  the  l^al  theory  is  that 
all  the  Itfnds  of  rae  Idngdom,  except  me  royal 
domains,  are  held  in  fee,  or  by  a  tenure,  of 
some  superior  lord,  the  absohite  or  allodial 
prc^erQr  being  only  in  tbe  sovereign,  .so  that 
all  the  tenures  are  strictly  feudal.-  This  was  a 
significant  doctrine  while  the  feudal  system 
flourished  in  Ettrope;  and  the  remnants  of  it 
are  still  blended,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in 
the  lAod  titles  or  rather  as  a  tticoretscal-  ooo* 
trine,  f nrni  which  certain  inferences  are  drawn, 
than  a  plain,  direct,  praci;ical  fact;  for  the 
IMt)pert^  of  a  proiHietor  in  land  held  in  fet 
simpUj  in  England,  is  as  absolute,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  where  the  land  titles  are  allo- 
dial, there  being  no  practical  or  theoretical  doc- 
trine of  a  tenure,  or  faoldii^  under  a  superior. 
Fee  tail  is  any  fee  granted  upon  condition;  or 
a  fee  limitfed  to  any  particular  hdr  or  class  kX 
heirs;  a  quali&ed  fee  as  differing  inm  fee 
sim^e. 

FEB  SIMPLE,  an  inherited  estate  bdong- 
mg  to  the  owner,  his  heirs  and  assi^pis  forever. 
Tms  is  the  most  complete  and  exclusive  interest 
that  the  possessor  of  lands  can  have  in  them, 
and  die  word  continued  to  be  employed  in  real 
estate  law  after  the  feudal  system  had  passed 
away.  This  is  the  case  even  in  the  United 
States,  where  land  is  generally  held  in  allo- 
dium ^q.v.)  and  subject  to  no  paramount  clainf 
excepting  that  of  the  eminent  domain  which  be- 
longs to  the  State. 

FBB  SYdTBM,  a  term  designating  the  com- 
pensation of  certun  officers  or  certain  kinds  of 
official  service  by  fees  raAer  than  by  salaries. 
The  fees  of  an  oflke  in  many  instances  amount 
to  so  large  a  stun  as  to  m^e  it  an  object  of 
intense  competition  and  of  years  of  plotting. 
Before  it  was  'put  on  a  salary  basis  the  fees 
attached  to  the  office  of  consul-general  in  Lon- 
don were  said  to  amount  to  $100,000  a  year.  In 
a  populous  county,  the  office  of  sheriff  ranges 
in  some  cases  from  $25,000  to  $125,000  annu- 
ally. To  secure  the  election  or  appointment 
liberal  contributions  to  party  funds,  political 
deals  of  any  description,  and  even  open  corrup- 
tion have  been  resorted  to.  The  abolition  of 
Ae  'fee  system  has  long  been  advocated  and  in 
mzny  sections  of  the  United  States  has  been 
abolished  and  the  salary  basis  substituted.  See 
Saij^ry  Grab. 

FEE  TAIL,  an  estate  limited  to  a  certain 
line  of  descent,  to  certain  heirs  or  to  a  certain 
class  of  heirs;,  sometimes  known  as  a  condi- 
tional fee. 

FEEBLE-MINDED,  The.  Definitions^ 

No  strictly  scientific  definition  of  feeble-tnitid- 
edness  is  possible  in  the  present  stage  of.  our 
knowledge.  The  condition  is  fairly  well  indi- 
cated, hbwever.  by  Tredgold  (*  Mental  De6- 
denqr^)  in  tile  foitowin^  languase:  ''A  state 
of  mental  defect  frani  birth,  or  fziom  an  taxfy 


s«e  (toe  to  iulonlplete  ce/ebral  devel«pinenl 
ctmscfiuence  of  which  the  person  affectet 
unaUe  to  perform  his  duty  as  a  membeC 
society  in  the  position  of  ufe  to  which  h 
bom.* 

Claaatfication.—  The     f  eebk-minded 
classified  according  to  mental  age,  that  is, 
age  of  a  nonnai  child  of  the  same  menta 
For  example,  a  feeble-minded  person  of  me 
age  6  has  a  mind  um«ximately  like  diat  i: 
nomtd  child  of  6.   The  fedUe-minded  are  ■ 
divided  into;three  groups,  idiots,  imbeciles 
morons.   Idiots  «re  those  of  mental  age  1 
2.   Imbeciles  comprise  those  of  mental  a^i 
to  7  indusive.    Morons  include  those  of  ir 
tal  age  8  to,  perhaps,  12 — the  upper  limi 
somewhat  imcertain.   It  is  also  customar> 
speak  of  the  l.Q-  <InteHigence  Quotient)  : 
feeble-minded  person.  Tms  is  found  by  d 
in^  his  mental  age  by  lus  actual  age,  e.  i 
child  who  is  12  years  old  and  of  mental  I 
woukl  have  an  l.Q.  of  9/12  or  75.   In  i : 
the  l.Q.  no  higher  actual  age  than  16  is  ; 
because  it  is  supposed  that  the  mental  : 
the  average  man  does  not  go  beyond  16, 
that  if  a  feeble-minded  person  is,  say,  30  i 
crfd,  we  divide  by  16  and  not  by  30.    (For  : 
ther  discus^on  of  I.Q.,  consult  Terman,  I 
*TTie  Measurement  of  Intelligence*). 

The  different  groups  are  rather  signific  : 
though  somewhat  inaccurately,  indicated  t 
expressions  that  the  idiot  cannot  speali 
imbecile  cannot  read,  the  moron  cannot  c  • 
There  are  certain  exceptions  to  this  since  i 
who  are  classed  as  idiots  do  talk  a  littl 
rarely  a  person  who  is  classed'  as  an  im  ! 
learns  to  read,  while  the  moron  may  leJ  ' 
add,  subtract  and  multiply,  less  often  t 
long  diyinon  and  practically  never  to  ■ 
aritnmetica!  problems. 

The  idiot  is  the  helpless  creature  t 
more  or  less  familiar,  almost  entirely  1;  t 
in  intelligence,  frequently  unable  to  feec 
self,  generally  unable  to  control  his  seer 
and  almost  entirely  incapable  of  bein^  t 

The  imbecile  is  the  silly,  foolish  child 
monly  recognized  as  such.   He  is  incapE  i 
le^mit^  the  ordinary  school  work,  but  i;  - 
or  less  trainable  for  simple  tasks,  such  ; 
gle  errands  and  certain  lands  of  crut 
coarse  heavy  work. 

The  moron,  on  the  other  hand,  is  i 
unrecognized  by  the  layman,  at  least  u  I 
is  almost  an  adult  and  even  then  is  thoi 
as  being  merely  peculiar  or  is  character- 
some  such  expression  as  ^not  quite  all  : 
"eccentric,*   ^ignorant.'*    The  moron 
profitably  trainable  in  the  ordinary  scho  ! 
.jects,  reading,  writing  and  number  wor 
thoufi^  a  certain  small  percentage  of  th 
learn  something  of  these  subjects  as  tiii 
of  great  effort  on  the  part  of  the  ■ 
They  arc,  however,  quite  trainable  in  i 
trial  and  occt^atioiial  worl^  anything  i 
Une  character  not  requiring  judgment 
are  almost  never  self-directit^  but  requi 
or. less  constant  oversight. 

Disregarding  the  mentality  or  ment  : 
as  it  is  odlcd.  me  feeble-minded  are  so: 
classified  on  die  basis  of  the  causes  of  :  : 
4fition  or  of  certain  accompaniments  o 
iarittes  either  phyucal  or  moitaL   (  ■ 
IrelftM^  W.  W.,  <Mental  Affections  < 
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dren')-  For  example,  the  hydrocephalic,  or 
large  headed,  is  one  who  suffers  from  l^niro- 
cepnalus.  This  may  be  an  accompaniment  to 
feeble-mindedness  or  possibly  a  canse. 

The  microcephalic  is  the  small  headed 
feeble-minded  person.  The  bmin  has  ceased  to. 
grow  in  bulk  and  the  skult  has  closed  over  it, 
giving  3  veiy  small  head  of  characteristic  shape. 

The  cretin  is  a  feeble-minded  person  whose 
condition  results  from  the  absence  of  or  hypei^ 
trophjr  of  the  thyroid  glands  the  consequence 
of  which  is  an  arrest  of  dcvek>pment  both  pbys- 
ical  and  mental.  The  cretin  is  of  small  stature 
and  of  low  mentality.  If,  however,  the  condi- 
tion is  discovered  in  infancy,  the  child  may  be 
fed  the  thyroid  gland  of  sheep  or  other  ammal 
and  develop  almost  if  not  quite  nonnally. 

The  Mongolian  type  is  so  called  because  of 
its  more  or  less  marked  resemblance  to  the 
Asiatic  races,  the  slanting  eye*  and  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  face.  In  addition  to  this  toe 
condition  is  characterized  by  short,  stubby  fin- 
^[ers,  absence  of  the  occipital  protrusion,  ^ow- 
mg  a  straight  line  from  the  neck  iip,  and  fre- 
quently,  although  not  always,  a  deeply  fur- 
rowed tong^ue.  They  generally  have  very  9por 
circulation  and  suffer  more  or  less  from  affec- 
tions o£  the  eye.  They  are  exceptionally  af- 
fectionate. The  cause  of  the  condition  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  somethit^  that  acts  in  utero 
and  probably  affects  the  nutrition  of  the 
mother.  For  other  types  and  other  details  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  works  by  Tredgolct 
Barr,  Shutdeworth  and  Fotta  (see  BUiliogro' 
phy). 

Hiatory. — The  present  movement  for  the 
care  of  the  feeble-minded  was  b^^n  in  1837 
when  Dr.  Seguin,  called  the  apostle  of  the  idiot, 
began  his  work  in  Paris.  Some  sporadic  at- 
tempts had  been  made  before  this  but  they  were 
of  short  duration  and  amounted  to  but  little. 
In  1811  Napoleon  ordered^  a  census  which 
showed  over  3,000  cretins  in  one  canton  in 
Switzerland.  In  1816  a  school  was  founded  for 
cretins  at  Saltzburg,  Austria.  A  few  idiots 
were  trained  at  the  asylum  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  about  the  year  1820. 

The  first  institotion  for  idiots  was  estab- 
lished in  Germany  in  1835.  In  1841  another 
institution  for  cretins  was  founded  by  Dr. 
Guggenbuhl  on  the  Abendberg,  near  Interlaken 
in  SwitKriand.  This  institution  lasted  ft 
years. 

In  1848,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  started  a  class 
for  the  training  of  idiots  at  the  Blind  Asylum 
in  South  Boston,  Mass.  This  led  to  the  found- 
ing of  the  Massachusetts  sdiool,  in  1851,  for 
the  care  and  training  of  the  feeble-minded. 
New  York  established  a  similar  school  at  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.^  at  about  the  same  time.  From 
that  beginning  the  work  has  grown  in  the 
United  States  until  at  present  there  are  one  or 
more  State  institutions  for  tite  feeble-minded 
in  34  States, 

These  institutions  are  cariiw  for  a^roxl- 
mately  35,000  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  per- 
sons, constituting  about  one-tenth  of  the  esti- 
mated number  of  feeble-minded  in  the  United 
States.  (For  further  details  consult  Femald, 
W.  E.,  *The  Growth  of  Provision  for  the 
Feeble-minded  in  the  United  States'). 

CftaBe8.~In  the  Vineland  study  of  300 
families  Goddard  found  66  per  cent  of  feeble- 
mindedness here£taiy,  that  is,  the  cause  is 


defective  getm  plasm,  whidi  is  transmined 
probably  in  accordance  with  the  Menddian  law 
ol  heredity.  Of  ^e  rtsaaindet  about  12  per 
cent  appear  to  be  due  to  what  is  called  neuro- 
pathic ancestry.  That  is  to  say,  tbc  families 
are  characterised  by  the  presence  of  neun^thic 
conditions  sudi  as  paralysu^  hemiplegias,  insan- 
ity, alcoholism  and  the  like.  Nineteen  i>cr  cent 
are  classified  as  bdng  due  to  "accidental* 
causes  including  certain  diseas«a.  Of  the  lat- 
ter, cerebrospimd  meningitis  is  the  most  im- 
portant, although  typhoid  fever,  measles  and 
even  wbooiung  cou^  are  si^poted  by  some  to 
cause  the  condition,  thou^  this  is  doubtful. 
In  2jb  per  cent  of  the  cases  no  cause  could  be 
found.  Alcoholism  and  syphilis  are  popularly 
Biqipoied  to  be  potent  causes  of  this  condition, 
but  the  evidence  is  inconclttsive,  since  suda 
cases  often  show  also  a  family  taint  of  feeUe- 
mindedness,  or  neuropathic  or  other  ccmditions 
that  may  equally  well  be  causes.  The  further 
fact  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  akoholic 
and  sytrfnUttc  families  wha  do  not  have  feeble- 
minded children  throws  doubt  tsfon  the  prob- 
ability of  these  conditions  bdnff  causes. 

I^gnoaia^The  cmdition  is  now  usually 
diagnosed  by  the.  aid  of  mental  tests,  A  system 
of  mental  tests  called  "A  Measuring  Scale  for 
Intelligence'*  was  first  devised  tn^  Drs.  Alfred 
Binet  and  Th.  Simon  of  Paris.  This  has  since 
become  widely  used,  has  been  revised  and  mc- 
tended  and  is  the  stimulus  and  gtnde  for  many 
other  ^tems  of  tests. 

,  Scientific  Study.— The  first  mtematic 
scientific  study  of  die  condition  and  the  causes 
of  feeble-mindcdness  seems  to  have  been  made 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Rogers 
at  Faribault,  Minn.  Dr.  Rogers  opened  a 
laboratory  in  1898  and  employed  Dr.  A.  R.  T. 
Wylie  as  ps^holcmst.  lliis  work  was  dis* 
continued  in  1902.  Superintendent  E.  R.  John- 
stone organized  a  laboratory  at  the  trumne 
school  for  the  feeble-minded  at  Vindand. 
N.  15  S^t.  1906.  This  wotk  has  continued 
and  grown  until  the  laboratoiy  now  occupies 
an  entire  building;  with  a  number  of  workers. 
There  are  also  laboratories  at  Faribault  Minn., 
Waverley,  Mass.,  Lincoli^  111.,  and  Eldridge, 
CaL 

Treatment. —  As  to  treatment  in  the  sense 
of  a  therapeutic  measure  or  procedure  for 
ameliorating  the  condition,  there  is  none. 
Feeble-mindedness  is  not  a  disease.  _To  be 
feeble-minded  simpIy^  means  that  the  mind  for 
some  reason  has  not  developed  to  its  full  and 
complete  maturity  and  under  these  conditions 
there  is  no  drug  or  treatment  known  to  science 
that  can  re-establish  the  growth  when  once  it 
has  permanently  stopped.  Much  confusion  in 
regard  to  this  matter  has  existed  in  the  past, 
largely  because  feeble-minded  persons  are 
subject  to  many  if  not  all  of  the  diseases  that 
affect  normal  individuals.  From  this  fact  it 
was  thought  that  the  feeble-mhidedness  itself 
was  caused  by  the  disease  and  conseouently  any 
treatment  that  might  improve  ^s  ifisease  was 
expected  to  improve  tke  feeble-mindedness. 
Experience  lias  abundandy  proved  the  error  of 
this  view. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  onlv  treatment 
of  which  we  can  speak  is  social.  The  feeble- 
minded person  is  socially  incompetent,  that  is  to 
say,  is  not  able  to  take  care  of  himself  or  live 
an  indepen^t  life.  He  must  9iwy%  be  cared 
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for,  just  like  a  child.  Indeed,  he  is  a  child  in 
all  but  his  physical  form.  At  the  present  time 
the  most  prevalent  view  as  to  the  treatment  of 
the  feeble-minded  is  that  they  should  be  seg- 
regated in  institutions  or  colonies.  The  colony 
for  the  feeble-minded  is  nothing  more  than  a 
group  of  such  persons  controlled  by  intelligent 
peo[Me  in  an  environment  as  human  and  normal 
as  possiUe,  but  where  tfte  conditions  of  life  are 
simplified  so  that  these  persons  of  limited  in- 
telligence ate  aUe  to  live  such  a  life  as  their 
limited  mentality  will  permit;  all  of  the  com- 
plexities of  modem  ctvUization  being  removed 
or  taken  care  of  by  those  in  charge. 

Within  the  past  decade  a  more  intensive 
study  of  the  problem  of  defective  mentality 
has  broti^t  about  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  such  defectives  is  vastly 

E eater  than  had  ever  been  imagined  and  that 
■ge  proportions  of  our  criminals,  paupers, 
prostitutes,  drunkards,  ne'er-do-wells,  and  even 
common  laborers  are  mentally  defective,  in  the 
sense  that  they  have  not  the  mind,  the  judg- 
ment, the  will  power  to  enable  them 'to  rise 
higher  than  they  do  in  the  social  scale  or  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  with  onUoaiy  pru- 
dence. In  view  of  diis  fact,  the  question  of 
colonization  becomes  a  very  serious  one.  From 
the  standpoint  of  practicability  it  is  realized  by 
the  students- of  the  problem  that  it  is  impossible 
to  colonize  all  of  diese  people,  partly  because 
we  cannot  provide  the  means  necessary  for 
their  support;  and  largely  because  many  of 
them  still  nave  enough  intelligence  to  wish  to  be 
free  and  independent  and  do  not  take  kindly  to 
a  life  in  which  thqr  affairs  are  largely  managed 
for  them.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  as  stated 
above,  that  nine-tenlhs  of  the  estimated  number 
of  mental  defectives  are  not  colonized.  They 
are  at  large.  Those  of  school  age  are  in  the 
public  schools, —  except,  the  very  low  grade 
imbeciles  and  the  idiots.  This  fact  is  being 
reco^ized  and  our  more  progressive  cities  are 
providing  special  classes  for  the  care  and 
training  of  these  dull  pupils.  The  argument 
for  this  is  two- fold ;  first,  and  perhaps  most  im- 
portant, that  the  normal  children  are  vastly 
better  off  and  more  easily  cared  for  and  in- 
structed when  the  defectives  are  removed 
from  their  classes.  The  second,  and  the  more 
often  realized  and  appreciated  reason,  is  that 
the  defectives  themselves  require  an  entirely 
different  kind  of  education  from  the  normal 
child.  It  is  now  known  that  ^ey  cannot  master 
abstractions  and  consequently  cannot  learn,  to 
any  satisfactory  degree,  the  usual  subjects  of 
the  public  school.  They  can  be  trained,  how- 
ever, to  use  their  hands  and  to  do  such  manual 
and  industrial  work  as  requires  but  little  judg- 
ment. The  policy  at  present  then  is  to  colonize 
as  many  cases  as  can  be  provided  for  or  as 
can  be  induced  to  go  to  the  colonics  and  to 
care  for  the  rest  m  special  classes  in  (he 
public  schools.  The  objection  to  the  public 
school  care  of  these  children  is  that,  the  con- 
dition being  so  strongly  hereditary,  the  chil- 
dren who  do  not  go  to  the  institutions  or  to 
•colonies  are  left  free  to  marry  as  they  grow 
up  and  thus  propagate  another  race  of  mental 
defectives.  The  second  difficulty  is  that  these 
defectives  very  easily  become  cnminal  or  anti- 
social beings  when  not  properly  handled.  They 
are  easily  influenced  by  vicious  people,  or  even 
of  thdr  own  accord  are  apt  to  get  mto  trouble 


'because  alt  of  the  lower  instincts  which  in  nor- 
mal persons  are  regulated  and  controlled  by 
their  judgment  and  reason,  their  training  and 
experience,  are  in  these  cases  uncontrolled  and 
consequently  lead  them  into  criminality  or  other 
anti-social  acts.  For  example,  the  feeble- 
minded boy  wilt  steal,  because  dus  is  a  natural, 
childish  impulse,  and  he  does  not  learn  the 
abstract  principle  tliat  stealing  is  wrwig. ,  The 
feeble-minded  young  woman  wiH  becohie  a  sex 
offender  because  yielding  to  the  sex  impulse 
is  a  natural  instinct  and-  she  cannot  learn  the 
abstract  principle  that  out  of  wedlock  this  is  sin. 

The  saving  fact  in  the  situation  is  that  in 
many  of  the  feeble-minded  these  instincts  are 
comparatively  mild;  'and,  if  the  condition  is 
early  recogmzed  in  childhood  and  the  individual 
carefully  trained  and  kefrt'away  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  vice  and  very  carefully  guarded  and 
controlled  during  lifcj  th^  may  be  kept  rela- 
tively innocent;  and  if  wisely  trained  may  be 
more  or  less  useful.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
apply  to  the  lowest  grade  that  liive  «o  little 
mentality  that  they  must  have  perpetual  care. 
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FEED  PUMP,  a  force-pump,  for  supply- 
ing the  boiler  with  water. 

PEED-WATER  HEATERS  are  employed 
to  pre-heat  the  feed  water  sno^ied  to  steam 
boilers,  in  order  to  save  fuel)*  increase  the 
steaming  capacity  of  the  boiler,  protect  the 
boiler  against  tempemture  strains  and  to  elim- 
inate scale-formine  and  corrosive  impurities. 
For  each  11'  F.  mat  the  temperature  of  the 
water  is  raised,  afbout  1  per  cent  less  fuel  will 
be  required  or  if  the  same  amount  of  fuel  be 
burned,  tie  steaming  capacity  will  be  increased 
about  1  per  cent.  Pre-heating  of  the  water 
prevents  chilling  of  plates,  tubes  and  other  metal 
parts  of  the  boiler  and  thus  avoids  injurious 
contraction  strains  about  riveted  ioints,_  tube 
ends,  etc.  Certain  scale-forming  impurities  in 
natural  water  supplies  are  precipitated  to  some 
extent  by  heating  of  the  water  and  for  that 
reason  are  known  as  'temporary, hardness*  in 
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dtstbction  from  substances  wUch  are  not 
&fieeted-by  ordinary  pre*heating,  Icnowh  as  per- 
manent  bardndss.  The  precipitation  of-  calaam 
carbonate  by  beat  is  a,  phenomenon  famifiar  to 
most  tis^a  of  water  from  the  ordinary  kitcben- 
range  heater.  Nearly  all  water  supplies  also 
faiave  in  sohitton  oxygen  from  ifae  air  and  other 
^ses,  .which  hare  a  corrosrve  effect  upon  iron 
pipei  and  bctlets.  InaannKh  as  the  aolubiUty  of 
tone  gases  is  reduced  to  zero  in  water  hestcd 
to  atmospheric  boiling  p<nnt,  they  may  be  driven 
off  by  heatii^  in  the  open  type  of  heater  de- 
scribed below.  There  are  three  classes  of  feed 
WQter  beaters  in  general  use ;  so-calted  dosed 
or  tubular  beaters,  in  which  the  boiler  feed 
water  is' passed  through  metal  pipes  surrounded 
hy  steam,  usually  steam  exhausted  frotn  pumps, 
engines  or  other  steam  using  appliances:  open 
heaters,  hi  ^i^ch  the  water  is  sprayed  over 
tmys  m  contact  with  the  steam  in  an  ojicn 
chamber  or  box ;  and  fuel  economizers,  in  which 
the  water  is  pumped  through  cast  iron  or  other 
pipes,  over  which  are  passed  the  flue  gases  on 
the  way  from  the  boilers  to  the  chimney.  The 
advantage  of  the  closed  heater  h  that  inasmuch 
as  the  water  does  not  come  into  actual  contact 
with  the  steam  there  is  no  danger  of  the  water 
beconing  oontaminated  by  the  cylinder  oil 
n^ich  is  present  in  the  steam'  exhausted  by 
reciprocating  engines  and  ptmps.  Its  disad- 
vantages at%  that  the  heat  must  be  traAsmitted 
through  a  metal. wall  and  that  the  water  cannot 
thereiore  be  raised  to  the  full  temperature  of 
the  steam.  A  temperature  of  160°  to  180'  F. 
is  ordniaiily  all  diat  is  obtained  with  closed 
heaters.  The  othaust  steam  in  'giving  up  its 
heat  to  the  water  is  oondensed  and,  uidess  an 
oil  separator  is  used  in  the  steam  line,  contains 
grease  and  oil  and  must  be  thrown  away,  al- 
though except  for  the  oil,  it  is  pure  distilled 
w&ter.  The'  ciosed  heater  receives  cold  water 
M  temperatures  varying  from  32"  to  100°  P.; 
and  delivers  water  at  much  higher  temperatures. 
It  is  therefore  apt  .to  be  subjected-  ta  severs 
ttmpemture  stminsi  cansit^  loosuiiiw  of  Hm 
jaiaia  and  leakage.'  I^e  facatinE  of  me  water 
also  causes  the  deposit  of  scale-forming  matter 
upon  one  side  of  the  heating  surface,  while  oti 
and  grease  may  be  'deinsited  tipon  the  other, 
both  mterfering  with  the  transfer  of  heat  ana 
requiring  frequent  clearaag.  '  In -optm  heaters, 
the  dat^er  of  contamination  from  cylinder  oil 
has  been  averted  by  die  use  of  oil  separator 
attached-  to  and  forming  a  part  of  the  heater ; 
and  because  o£  the  1u0wk  temperature  which 
such  heaters  give,  also  the  fact  oiBt  the  exhanst 
steam  condensed  in  heating  the  water  becomes 
a  part  of  the  boiler  feed  supply^  thus  saving 
the  heating  of  an  equal  amount  of  raw  cold 
water,  also  due  to  ote  fact  that  the  water  is 
puriiied  by  the  driving  off  of  air  and  gases,  the 
Open  b^ter  has  become  practically  standard 
ia  tile  l^ted  States.  The  open  heater  is  or^ 
dinarily  provided  with  attadmients  perfonning 
iuncttoni  additional  to  that  of  heating  tiie 
water.  It  is  ordinarily  nsed  as  a  hot  well 
receiver  for  water  discharged  &rom  9te.am 
tr&psy  water  condensed  in  heating  coils,  jagckiets, 
9tc.,  and  for  ^  omdeosate  from  the  condenser, 
l}y- means  of  which  a  vacuum  b  maintained  on 
Ac  engine  or  turbuie  exhaust.  The  additional 
amount  of  water,  ordinarily  known  as  make-up 
wHfT,  which  jtUK'  be  rfajui^od  Sat  thfa  bdiler 
feed  pumps,  is  admitted  uiroofl^  a  v^fve  con' 


trolled  by  A  flost  in  the  water  aton^  svece 
o€  the  heater,  which  Am  takes  the  {Mce  of  an 
automatic  makcMip  wafer  regulator.  AA/here 
more  exhaust  steun  is  available  than  can  be 
used  for  heating  the  boiler  feed  water,  the 
surplus  is  often  applied  to  heating  buildings 
or  to  industrial  operations  and  for  such  use 
should  be  purified  of  oU,  so  that  the  condensate 
mm  be  tHoug^  back  to  the  beater  and  used  fw 
boiler  feeding.  In  anA  cases,  the  <nl  separator 
attiKhed  to  the  heater  is  made  large  enoog^  to 
purify  all  of  the  exhaust  steam,  the  surjrina 
not  required  in  the  heater  passing  throumi  a 
steam-stack  attached  to  the  separator,  direccly  to 
the  heating  system  or  other  api^ratus.  Where 
the  raw  water  supply  used  for  boiler  feeding 
contains  troublesome  amounts  of  scale-formis^ 
and  corrosive  stdMtances,  sudi  as  snlptrates  of 
lime  and  mantesia,  which  are  not  precipitated 
by  heat,  provuim  is  made  for  feeding  a  snitaUe 
amoimt  of  some  transforming  reagents,  such  as 
hydrate  of  lime  and  sodimn  carbonate,  in  which 
case  the  heater  Is  known  as  a  hot  process 
softener,  or  softener  heater.  The  reagents  em- 
ployed may  be  the  same  as  those  used  in  the 
orcUnary  cold  process  softener,  but  the  action 
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of  heat  is  greltiy.  to  accderate  the  chemkal 
transformations  and  to  form  coarser  and  larger 
precipitates,  which  iettle  out  more  quickly  In 
the  settlii^  chamber. .  The  latter  is  ma^  lai^r 
than  in  the  ordinary  open  heater,  but  requires  to 
be  only  one-sixth  to'  one-thinl  as '  targe  as 
would  be  necessary  with  a  cold  process  softener. 
The  reaction  in  hot  water  is  also  more  com- 
plete and  less  reagent  is  required  to  give 
given  degree  of  removU  of  the  scale-forining 
substances:.  The  effect  of  heat  in  accelerating 
chemical  reactions  is  a  familiar  phenomenon,  as 
for  example  the  action  of  soap  upon  grease  and 
dirt  in  the  washing  of  clothes  and  dishes. 
Recently  a  new  fottn  of  feed  water  heater  has 
been  widely  introduced,  in  whidi  the  water  is 
passed  over  a  •  weir  having  the  form  of  a 
V-notch,  in  order  to  measure  it  before  it  is 
pmnped  .to  the  boilers.  An  automatic  clock- 
driven  mechanism  constantly  records  the  height 
of  the  water  on  the  up-stream  side  of  the  weir, 
thus  preserving  an  accurate '  record  of  the 
amount  passed.  By  comparing  the  amount  of 
■wxbet  evaporated  the  boiler  with  the  amomt 
of  fuel  used,  a  measure  is  obtiUned  of  ihv 
dencgr      tht  bdler  and  improvements  in 
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cien^,  u  the  use  of  different  grades  of 
coal ;  improved  methods  of  managing  the 
fires,  repairing  of  leaks  in  the  boiler  setting, 
cleaning  of  sc^e  and  soot  off  the  heating  sur- 
face of  the  boiler,  etc.,  are  readily  recognired. 
The  record  supplied  by  the  meter  thus  becomes 
a  tell-tale  of  me  efficiency  of  the  {dant  and  of 
its  operation.  Heaters  having  this  attachment 
or  modification  are  known  as  metering  heaters. 
Fuel  economizers,  in  which  the  water  is  heated 
by  the  exhaust  gases,  have  the  advantages  that 
they  utilize  waste  heat  not  otherwise  applicable, 
except  possibly  for  pre-heating  the  air  supplied 
to  the  boiler  furnace  and  that  they  are  able 
to  raise  the  temperature  considerably  above 
atmoaiiheric  boilii%  point,  as  lo  250"  to  350"  P. 
The  disadvanta«:es  are  that  a  large  amount  of 
costly  heating  surface  is  required  and  that  it 
must  be  kept  free  of  soot  on  the  outside  and 
of  scale  on  the  inside.   Nevertheless  recent 
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practice  has  favored  the  use  of  less  boiler 
heating  surface,  hence  the  discharge  of  the 
gases  from  the  boiler  at  higher  temperatures, 
uie  heat  being  recovered  more  advantageously 
by  the  economizer,  since  the  latter  contains 
water  at  a  temperature  lower  than  that  of  the 
water  in  the  boiler.  The  economizer  should  in 
no  case  receive  water  at  a  temperature  lower 
than  about  120°  P.,  as  otherwise  sweating  and 
rapid  external  corrosion  of  the  tubes  will  occur. 
The  water  may  advantageously  be  pre-heated 
in  an  exhaust  steam  feed  water  heater,  receiv- 
ing exhaust  steam  from  steam  plant  auxiliaries 
such  as  boiler  feed  pumps,  stoker  and 
fan  engines,  condenser,  circulating  and  air 
pumps,  etc  So  long  as  all  of  the  exhaust 
steam  from  the  latter  is  condensed  in  the  feed- 
water  heater,  the  fuel  cost  of  their  operation  is 
practically  nil,  all  of  the  heat  in  the  exhaust 
steam  being  returned  to  the  boiler. 

Geoboe  H.  Gdsoh. 


PBEDER,  (1)  a  stream,  fotmtain  or  chan- 
nel which  feeds  or  supines  a  main  stream  or 
canal  with  water.    (2)  A  branch  or  side  rail- 
way, intended  to  bring  traffic  to  the  main  line. 
(3)  In  hydraulic  engineering,  a  feeder  is  a 
watercourse,  natural  or  artificial,  cariTing  water 
to  a  canal  or  reservoir,   (4)  In  mniiiM^  the  si<ie 
branch  of  a  vein  which  passes  into  a  bde.  <5) 
In  sewii^  machines,  tliat  part  which  carries  the 
cloth  along  tiie  length  of  a  stitch  between  each 
penetration  of  the  needle.    (6)  In  machinery, 
an  auxiliary  or  supplying  part  of  a  machine, 
that  which  leads  along  the  stuff  being  operated 
on.    (7)  In  iron  founding,  a  head  or  supply 
of  fluid  iron  to  a  runner  or  mold  in  heavy 
castinga.    (8)  In  nail  makmg;  a  contrivance 
with  an  mtermittent  oscillating  or  semi-rotary 
and  forward  motion  to  present  the  plate  to  the 
cutters,  so  that  the  head  of  the  nail  may  be 
taken  from  the  respective  edges'  alternately. 
(9)  In  printing,  a  device  with  fingers  whit^ 
take  the  top  sheet  from  a  pile  and  lead  it  into 
the  press  where  it  is  printed  or  folded.  (10) 
In  steam  engineering,  a  device  for  supfdying 
steam  boilers  with  water  in  quantities  as  re- 
quired.  Automatic  boiler-feeders  act  means 
of  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
boilers.    (11)  In  threshing,  the  grain-feeder, 
which  forwards  the  opened  sheaves  into  the 
throat  of  the  thresher,  or  the  grain  into  the 
<^e  of  the  millstone,  or  the  grain  and  chaff  f  rcMu 
the  hopper  to  the  riddle  ol  a  winnowing  ma- 
chine, or  the  grain  from  the  bin  to  the  manger 
o£  sluep  or  other  stock.   (12)  In  electrid^,  a 
lead  in  an  electric  central  statwn  (Ustrihtttion 
system,  which  lead  runs  from  the  station  to 
some  point  in  the  district  to  supply  current 

FEEDING,  Forced,  a  mode  of  putting  food 
into  the  body  of  persons  who  are  incapaole  of 
feeding  themselves,  or  who  refuse,  throuedi  in- 
sanity or  some  other  cause,  to  take  food.  In 
many  protracted  diseases,  such  as  ^pbotd  and 
|meumonta;  in  certain  staf^  of  tUKrculosis; 
m  cancer  of  the  stomach;  in  ulcer  of  the  stom- 
ach, and  in  other  conditions,  it  may  be  impossi- 
ble for  the  [tatient  to  hold  food  in  the  stomach. 
The  patients  may  be  fed  either  through  the 
stomach'pump  or  by  means  of  rectal  enemata, 
the  former  hein^  the  method  to  be  preferred. 
In  this  the  physician  passes  a  soft  rubber  tube 
through  the  nose  into  the  (esophagus  and  stom- 
ach, care  being  taken  that  the  tube  does  not 
inss  into  the  larynx.  .Throu^  the  tube,  then, 
either  by  means  of  a  Davidson  syHiwe  or 
through  a  funnel,  the  food,  usually  mac,  is 
passed.  Insane  people  rarely  attempt  to  vomit 
their  food  after  it  has  been  once  passed  in  this 
way,  although  ma.ny  refuse  to  take  it  and  swal- 
low it  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  object  of 
forced  feeding  is  to  introduce  into  the  stomach 
sufficient  liquid  and  semi-liquid  food  to  sus- 
tain life.  The  most  frequently  used  form  of 
nourishment  in  forced  feeding  m  a  coml^nation 
of  e^s  and  milk  beaten  up.  Milk  is  often 
combined  with  somatose,  cream,  plasmon  or 
beef  juice.  Sugar  and  salt  are  also  added  fre- 
quently to  the  mixture.  Patients  often  gain  in 
flesh  under  forced  feeding,  whidi  is  frequently 
a  necessary  prelude  to  the  treatment  of  certain 
forms  of  insanity.  Subcutaneous  atimentation 
is  sometimes  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
forced  feeding. 

FEEDING  LIVE  STOCK.    See  Livf 
Stock,  Fbedihg  or. 
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FBKDINO  MACHINE. .  By  this  name  an 
conunonly  known  the  machines  used  to  au- 
tomatically supply  mrinting-presses  or  the  Ulje 
with  paper  sheets.   Frintins  o£  a  hig^  grade  i» 
not  done  oa  the  great  web  printing  machines, 
which  feed  from  a  roll  of  paper.  Those  are 
built  for  speed,  but  for  fine^  printing  presses  of 
the  single  cylinder  type,  using  single  sheets  of 
paper    are   almost   universally   used.  Such 
presses  were  always  fed  bv  hand  until  about 
1895,  when  th^  first  practical  paper-feeding  ma- 
chines for  printing-presses  began  to  come  into 
tise.    The  first  of  tnese  machines  to  secure  a 
considerable  sale  was  the  Economic  feeder.  A 
little  later  the  Dexter  pile  feeder  came  in  the 
market.  .  This  machine  is  attached  at  the  rear 
of   a  cylinder  printing  machine,  and  lifts  a 
sheet  of  paper  from  the  top  of  a  pile  b^  first 
buckling  the  two  rear  comers,  then  blowmg  air 
under  the  buckled  sheet  to  separate  it  wholly 
from  the  rest  of  the  pile,  after  which  the  sheet 
is  advanced  or  pushed  forward  to  the  guides 
of  the  press  by  means^  of  rubbers  and  traveling 
endless  tapes.   The  pile  of  paper  from  which 
the  sheets  are  fed  is  placed  on  a  platform  that 
is  arranged  with  mechanism  for  raising  it  very 
slowly,  so  that  the  top  of  the  pile  is  always 
kept  at  snbstantiatly  the  same  level.  The  per- 
fecting of  these  machines  has  been  obtawed 
only  after  very  costly  experimenting,  and  the 
adffition  of  improvements  as  defects  were 
found.   Paper  piled  in  sheets  has  a  tendency 
to  stidc  together,  in  fact,  sheets  are  sometimes 
actually  glued  in  spots,  as  by  the  crushing  of 
an  insect  between  them.    The  automatic  feed- 
ing machine  has  to  provide  for  such  contin- 
gencies, and  when  a  torn  sheet  is  found,  or  a 
wrinkled  one,  or  two  sheets  stuck  together,  titc 
feeder  must  not  only  be  stopped,  but  the  print- 
ing-press also  must  be  brou^t  quickly  to  a 
statidstUl  or  damage  results.   Ingenious  auto- 
matic devices  have  been  introduced  for  control- 
ling these  conditions,  and  the  machines  are  now 
common!);  used  in  connection  with  the  printing 
of  m^^nes  of  large  circulation,  some  of  the 
larger  marine  and  book  printers  employing  as 
many  as  30  or  more  feeouig  machinet  m  one 
establishment   The  Dexter  -machines  will  ao* 
commodate  lO/XX)  to  20,000  sheets  of  paper  at  a 
single  loading,  which  saves  the  time  formerly 
lost  by  the  hand  feeder  about  once  in  1,000 
sheets,  in  stopping  to  put  up  another  pile. 
Hiere  is  also  a  saving  in  soiled  sheets,  in  wa^es 
paid,  and  often  in  the  ispeed  at  which  the  print- 
ing-press can  be  run.    A  few  years  ago  the 
Dexter  Compai^  brought  out  the  reloading 
feeder,  which  has  an  auxiliary  table*  or  piling 
board,  permitting  the  reloading  of  the  madiine 
with  a  very  trifling  stop.   Dexter  was  the  first 
to  introduce  a  machine  driven  by  floor  connec- 
tions, which  secures  greater  rigidity  than  when 
driven  Iw  a  chain  from  the  cylinder  of  the 
press.     Non-electrical  devices  are  employed 
throu^ont,  some  of  the  most  ingenious  being 
the  devices  for  calipertng  the  sheet,  to  make 
sure  Uiat  two  sheets  do  not  go  into  the  yress 
together,  and  the  controlling  apparatus  for  trip- 
ping the  impression  of  the  printing  cylinder  if  a 
sheet  is  missed  or  fails  to  came  down  properly 
to  the  guides.  The  Dexter  Company  also  buUds 
folding  machines,  and  their  feeders  are  adapted 
to  use  with  these,  as  well  as  for  ruling  ma- 
chines. 

The  Cross  continuous  paper^eeder,  made 


also  the  Dexter  Company,  does  not  occupy 
an^  floor  space,  as  do  those  previously  <m- 
scribed,  beii»  located  above  the  feed-board  of 
the  press.  It  accommodates  several  hundred 
sheets  at  a  time  and  reloading  is  accompUslied 
without  storoing  the  press.  It  requires  no  ad- 
justments for  quality  or  weight  of  paper,  and 
IS  practical  for  short  as  well  as  long  runs.  The 
sheets  of  the  pile  are  combed  out,  then  turned 
completely  over  and  reversed  in  direction  and 
guided  one  by  one  to  the  feed-guides  of  the 
press.  The  Harris  printing-press,  a  job  rotary 
machine,  built  in  a  great  variety  of  styles,  cm- 
ploys  a  feeding  mechanism  that  should  be  men- 
tioned in  this  confiection.  It  automatically 
picks  an  envelope  or  card  from  the  bottom  of 
a  pile  and  carries  it  into  the  press._  It  will  also 
feed  very  light  and  thin  papers  with  accuracy. 
All  the  modem  automatic  job  presses  now  em- 
plo]f  feeding  mechanism  as  a  part  of  their 
equipment.  See  Pkihtihg;  FrastNC  Machines. 

FBEHAN,  Patrick  Aiunutine,  American 
Roman  Cathofic  prelate:  b.  Tipperaty,  Ireland, 
29  Aug.  1829  ;  i  Chicago,  111.,  12  July  1902. 
He  was  graduated  from  Ma^nooth  College,  Ire- 
land; came  to  the  United  States  in  1852,  when 
he  was  ordained,  and  soon  after  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Seminary  of  Carondelet  He  had 
charge  of  Saint  John's  Church,  Saint  Michael's 
and  the  church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
all  in  Saint  Loui^  till  .1865,  when  he  became 
bishop  of  Na^ville,  and  was  installed  as  first 
archbishop  of  Chicago  in  1880.  During  his 
earlier  career  he  showed  great  devotion  and 
self-sacrifice  in  several  yellow  fever  and  cholera 
visitations,  and  in  his  administration  as  arch- 
bishop he  founded^  several  new  parishes,  a  col- 
lege of  the  Qiristian  Brothers  and  established 
several  religious  orders  in  the  archdiocese. 

FEBJBE  ISLANDS.  See  Fiji  Islands. 
FEELING,  the  sense  of  touch,  emotion.  See 
EhOttom;  Psychology. 

FKER-HBRZOO,  Karl,  kiiri  far-h«r'tsoB, 
Swiss  statesman:  b.  Rixheim,  Alsace,  2  Oct 
182D:  d.  Aarau,  16  Jan.  1880.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Grand  Council  1852  and  was 
twice  its  president.  In  1865  he  was  made  Swiss 
representative  in  the  Latin  Monetary  Union, 
which  position  he  held  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  was  director  of  the  Swiss  department  of 
the  Paris  Exposition  1867,  and  for  many  years 
was  president  of  the  Swiss  Financial  Commis- 
sion. Among  his  works  are  'L'Unificatton 
monitaire  Internationale^  (1869) ;  *La  France 
et  ses  allies  mon£taires*  (1870):  ^Gold  oder 
Silber?>  the  latter  in  German  (1874). 

FEET  WASHING,  or  WASHING  OF 
VB^T,  a  religious  ceremony  observed  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  on  Holy  Thursday  or 
the  Thursday  before  Good  Friday.  This  cere- 
mony takes  place  just  after  everything  has  been 
removed  from  the  altar.  The  pastor  or  princi- 
pal prelate  of  the  church  washes  the  feet  of  12 
men,  in  imitation  of  the  action  of  Jesus  (Zhrist, 
when  he  washed  the  feet  of  his  apostles.  The 
Pope  washes  the  feet  of  13  priests.  The  cere- 
mony is  sometimes  called  *Mandatum,*  from 
the  first  word  of  the  antiphon  sung  during  the 
ceremony:  ''Mandatum  novum,^  etc.;  *A  new 
commandment  I  give  unto  you  that  you  love 
one  another.*  This  custom,  although  men- 
tioned in  the  Council  of  Toledo  (694),  is  not 
now  generally  recognised. 
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FEHLING— mjdO  Y  MONTfiNKGRO 


FBHLING,  Hermuin,  her'man  f&ling, 
German  chemist:  b.  Lubccle,  Germany,  9  June 
1812;  d.  2  July  1885.  He  studied  chemistry  in 
Heidelberg,  at  Giessen  in  Liebig's  laboratory 
and  at  Paris.  He  became  professor  of  chem- 
istry in  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Stuttgart  and 
professor  emeritus  in  1882.  He  had  great  au- 
thority in  die  educational  and  manufacturing 
circles  of  his  time  as  a  teadier  and  prescriber 
of  chemical  formula  for  commercial  products, 
such  as  sugar  and  mineral  waters.  The  so- 
called  Fehling's  Solution  (q.v.)  is  famous.  He 
wrote  *Text-book  of  Organic  Chemistry* ; 
translated  Payen's  *Pr6cis  de  chimie  tndustri- 
elle,'  and  edited  a  new  edition  of  ^Glossaiy  of 
Chemical  Terms.' 

FEHLING'S  SOLUTION,  a  solution  much 
used  by  chemists  for  the  detection  and  estima- 
tion 01  glucose  and  certain  other  st^rs.  la 
its  preparation  34.64  grams  of  ^ure  sulphate  of 
cop^r  crystals  are  dissolved  m  200  grams  of 
distilled  water,-  and  (separately)  173  grams  of 
ciystallized  neutr^d  tartrate  of  sodium  are  also 
dissolved  in  500  or  600  grams'  of  a  solution  of 
caustic  soda  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.12. 
The  copper  solution  is  then  gradually  added  to 
the  caustic  soda  solution,  and  the  mixed  liquid 
is  diluted  to  one  litre.  Fehling's  solution  must 
be  freshly  pre^red,  for,  like  all  other  copper- 
test  solutions  It  becomes  unreliable  in  a  short 
time,  thereafter  indicating  sugar  where  none 
exists.  For  use  a  small  quantity  of  the  solution 
h  placed  in  a  test  tube  and  diluted  with  about 
four  times  its  bulk  of  water.  It  is  then  boiled 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  if  it  remains  clear  it 
niay  be  considered  to  be  in  good  condition.  The 
fluid  to  be  tested^  is  then  immediately  added, 
drop  by  drop,  until  a  bulk  equal  to  that  of  the 
dilutedTtest  nuid  has  been  added  If  glucose  is 
present  a  yellow  precipitate  of  hydratra  cuprous 
oxide  is  thrown  down,  which  subsequently  loses 
its  water  of  hydration  and  beomes  reduced  to 
ordinary  red  cuprous  oxide.  When  prepared  as 
described  above,  .one  cubic  centimeter  of  the 
standard  (undiluted)  solution  corresponds  to 
five  milligrams  of  glucose.  Fehling's  solution 
is  of  a  deep  blue  color,  and  in  testing  a  compli- 
cated organic  fluid  (such  as  urine)  for  gjucose 
it  oft^  happens  that  the  test  solution  is  de- 
colorized even  when  no  glucose  is  present.  It 
is,  therefore,  important  to  observe  whether  or 
not  an  actual  precipitate  is  formed,  as  mere  dc- 
colorization  is  not  a  sufficient  indication.  Cane- 
sugar  does  not  reduce  Fehlii^'s  solution  in  the 
cold,  but  it  does  so  when  warmed,  because  heat 
changes  cane-sugar  to  a  mixture  of  glucose  and 
fzuctose  in  the  presence  of  the  alkali  that  the 
test  solution  cont^ns.  Maltose'  (malt  st^ar) 
and  lactose  (milk  sugar)  reduce  Fehling's  so- 
lution: The  solution  is  named  from  Hermann 
Fehling,  "who  first  introduced  it  into  analytical 
practice.  See  Paw's  Solution;  Ukinaby 
Analysis;  Carbohydrates. 

F&HBfARN.  See  Feubbk. 

FEHMGERICHTE.  See  Vehmgerichte. 

FEHMIC  (fi'mik)  COURTS,  certain  tri- 
bunals, which  in  the.  Middle  Ages  wielded  tre- 
mendous power  in  Westphalia  and  other  parts 
of  Germany.  Their  institution  has  been  traced 
ba^  to  the  time  of  Charlon^ne.  Thev  were 
known  as  free  courts  from  the  fact '  that  all 
free-bom  men  were  d^^le  for  mendiersh^ 


Their  jtirisdtction  was  derived  from  the  em- 
peror, who  gave  Aem  the  power  of  life  ajid 
death  (blutbann)  which  they  exercised  in  his 
name.  At  times  secret  sessions  were  held  to 
which  only  the  initiated  were  admitted,  all 
others  being  excluded  under  pain  of  death. 
The  organization  of  the  "courts  spread  rapidly 
about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  The 
Freisckoffen,  who  constituted  the  great  body 
of  the  initiated,  were  sworn  to  uphold  the 
Fdmie  -with  all  their  powers,  to  guard  its 
secrets,  and  to  bring  before  it  anything: 
within  its  competence  that  they  might  dis- 
cover. They  were  initiated  into  the  secret  signs 
by  which  members  recognized  each  other  and 
were  presented  with  a  rope  and  knife 
marked  with  cabalistic  letters.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  court  was  the  Freigraf,  who 
was  appointed  for  life  by  the  StuMherr 
who  was  chief  of  a  centre  oi  jurisdiction  and 
whose  superior  was  the  Obersiuhlherr  or  su- 
preme judge.  After  1180  the  supreme  head  was 
the  archbishop  of  Cologne.  The  procedure  of 
a  session  followed  closely  that  of  tiie  ancient 
German  courts.  It  was  held  by  day  in  some 
well-known  spot.  The  accusation  could  be 
made  by^  a  Freischoge  only  and  if  the  offense 
was  punishable  by  death  a  summons  was  issued 
to  the  accused  to  whom  45  Aays  of  grace  were 
allowed.  The  judgment  was  executed  on  the 
spot  if  that  was  at  all  possible.  If  die  accused 
Old  not  appear,  the  sentence  was  imparted  to 
the  whole  body,  and  the  individual  who  first 
encountered  the  condemned  was  bound  to  slay 
him,  leaving  a  knife  with  the  insignia  of  the 
Fehme  on  the  body  to  show  that  the  deed  was 
not  a  murder.  With  many  modifications  th^ 
system  survived  in  Westpmtlia  down  to  1811. 
Consult  Tross,  L.,  'Samralung  merkwiirdiger 
Urkunden  fur  die  Geschichte  der  Fehmgerichte' 
(Hanover  1826);  Dahlmann-Waitz,  *Quellen' 
kundc>  (Leipzig  1906.  1907). 

FBIA  (fa'y?)  LAKE,  in  the  province  of 
Rio  de  Janeirot  in  Brazil,  near  the  coast  Area, 
192  square  miles.  Coimections  by  caoab  have 
been  made  with  the  Parah^a  River  on  the 
north  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  east. 

FEIGNED  DISEASE.  See  Hysteria. 

FEIJO,  or  FBIJOO,  Diogo  Antonio* 

de-o'go  an-to'ne-6  fa  zho',  Brazilian  statesman! 
b.  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  1784;  d.  1843:  As  a  priest 
he  did  pastoral  work  for  many  years,  and  in 
1822  was  elected  to  the  Cortes  at  Lisbon,  Portu- 
gal. When  Brazilian  independence  was  won  he 
returned  to  America;  in  1826  was  chosen  by 
the  Liberal  par^  as  their  deputy  and  represisnta- 
tive,  and  introduced  measures  for  muaicipstl  re- 
form and  the  abolition  of  clerical  celibacy.  He 
served  as  Minister  of  Justice  1831-32;  was 
regent.  1835^37,  but  in  1837  he  retired  from 
politics,  before  the  storm  of  Ccmservative  op- 
position which  his  liberal  policy  had  called  up 
and  was  later  sent  into  exile. 

FEIj60  (farzh&)  Y  MONTENEGRO, 
Bmito  Ger6irimo,  Spanish  monk  and  scholar: 
b.  Santa  Maria  de  Melias,  8  Oct.  1676;  d. 
Oviedo,  26  Sept.  1764.  In  1688  he  entered  the 
Benedictine  order,  and  his  devotion  to  study 
brou^t  him  to  the  forefront  among  the  learned 
of  his  nathre  land.  He  was  appalled  hy  the 
superstition  and  ignorance  of  his  coiinti^nnen 
and  vxgxaiedL  them  in  the  Teatro  crtwo  irom 
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1726  to  1739  andin  At €»rttu*nuiHatimm  liJ4Z 
to  1760.  His  revdations  excited  considcndile 
(^pj>c>sitiou  in  certain  quarters  but  it  was  futile 
and  t^e  genuine  services  ol  Feij6o  to  the  cause 
of  education  and  entigfatenment  were  generally 
recognized  and  he  has  been  long  re^rded  as 
the  pioneer  of  educational  reform  m  Ssnin. 
See  Castas  ot  Fsiijda 

FEILDBN,  iBi'im,  Henry  Wemyss.  Eng- 
lish naturalist :  b.  6  Oct.  1838.  He  was  educated 
at  Cheltenham  CoUece,  served  In  the  IndiaA 
Mutiny  1857-58  and  m  China  in  1860.  In  the 
American  Civil  War  he  served  in  the  army  of 
the  Confederate  States  with  the  rank  of  assist- 
ant adjutant-general,  surrendering  after  the  last 
battle  of  the  yn.r,  widi  the  remnant  of  the 
Army  of  Tennessee  wider  Gen.  J,  E.  Johnston 
to  General  Sherman.  He  served  as  naturalist 
to  the  British  Polar  Expedition  of  1875-76 
and  took  part  in  the  wars  with  the  Boers  in 
1S81  and  1900-01.  He  visited  GrinneH  Land, 
Ellesmere  Lanil  Greenland,  Spitzbcrgen,  No- 
vaya  Zemlya,  Waigats,  Lapland  and  nbrdiern 
Russia  for  sdentinc  research.  He  was  made 
CompanitMi  of  the  Bath  in  1900; 

FKINT,  fSnt,  a  strategic  movement,  de- 
signed to  deceive  the  enemy  and  conce^  the 
main  design  or  purpose.  See  Tactics,  Miutary. 

FSIS  CBOIL.  fashlc-yol'  (Ir.  gatheiw 
ing,  convention,  ctoU,  ot  music).  In  Udand, 
an  assembly  at  which  oomi>etltion»  ftre.held.for 
bands,  choirs,  vocal  and  instnunental  soloists, 
etc  The  first  assembly  of  the  kind  in  modem 
times  was  held  in  IDublin  in  1897  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  encouraging  native  performers  ai)d 
ctmiposers.  Since  that  time  many  such  atsnn- 
blies  are  held  in  the  provincial  towns  and  even 
in  rural  districts.  The  movement  has  been  most 
successful  and  Is  a.  result  of  the  general  Gaelic 
dung  program  of  the  Gadic  Le^^  (q.v.). 

FBISI,  Abid  Feb  iba  MnMnk,  Vboo\  ft. 
£s  ibn  moo-ba'rftk  ftH  or  B-S^sS',  Indo>Pernan 
poet  and  scholar:  b.  Agra,  India,  1547;  d.  there 
159S.  He  surpa^ed  all  his  contemporaries  in 
philological,  philosophical,  historical  and  medi-' 
cal  knowledge,  and  about  1572  was  crowned 
*king  of  poesy"  in  the  court  of  the  Eqiperor 
Akbar.  Of  his  poems  the  most  noteworthy  are 
his  lyrics  —  odes,  encomia,  elegies  and  specially 
his  four-lme  pieces  or  apothegms.  Their  ex- 
alted pamhnsm  brougjit  on  him  -the  emnity  of 
the  orthodox  Moslem  clergy.  He'  wrote  also 
many  double-rhymed  poems ;  and  a  Persian  imi- 
tation of  the  famous  Indian  epic  'Nala  and 
Damajanti,*  designed  to  form  the  thi^d  member 
of  an  epic-  cycle  of  which  the  first  was  to  be 
*The  Centre  of  the  Circle;'  the  second  *Solo- 
mon  and  Balkis*  (the  queen  of  Sheba),  the 
fourth  *The  Seven  Zones  of  the  Earth,>  and 
die  fifth  *The  History  of  Akbar > ;  only  the 
first  and  tfnrd  were  completed.  His  scientific 
treatises  were  numerous. 

FEITH.  fit,  RhijuTis,  Dutch  poet :  b.  Zwoll, 
Over-Yesset  7  Feb.  1753;  d.  there,  8  Feb.  1824. 
He  was  made  burgomaster  and  afterward  fe-. 
ceiver  at  the  admiralty  college  in  Zwoll,  but 

did  not  cease  to  cultivate  the  art  of  poetry  and 
to  enrich  Dutch  literature.  He  tried  his  powers 
in  almost  every  department  of  poetry.  In  his 
earlier  years  he  was  too  much  inclined  to  the 
petuive  and  sentimental  style.  It  predominates 
particularly  in  his  romance  'Ferdinand  and- 
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Gonfctantb>  (1785)»  and;  thro«^  hid  examplej 

has  for  a  long  time  prevailed  in  Holland..  HU 
*Grave>  fHet  Graf  1792)  is  the  first  distm- 

Siished.  oidactic  poem,  unce  the'  revival  of 
utch  .poetrv;^  His  *OId  Age*  j;De  Ouderdom) 
appeared  18CQL,  Among  his  lyric  poems,  *Oden 
en  Gedichten*  (Iv^),  are  several  hymns  and 
odes  distinguished  for  great  elevation,  and  feeln 
ing.  His  ode  on  'Ruyter*  Is  very  celebrated. 
He  also  made  that  naval  bero  the  subjeqt  of  an 
epic  poem.  The  beat  of.  .his  tragedies  are 
'THria' ;  ^Johanna  Gray,*  and  particularly 
Hnis  de  Castra*  His  poetical  'Lfitters  t« 
Sophia  on  Kant's  Philosophy*  (l£t>5)  are  4 
feeble  effort  of  his  old  age.  ■  .Among  Ws-  p^ose 
works,  his  'Letters  on  Different  SuDjfects  of 
Literature'  (1784),  contributed  much  to  the 
^ssemination  o£  good  taste,  by  their  finished 
style  and  excellent  criticisms.  . 

ptfj^RVARY,  fe'yar-vi^rlt  O&n.  BAROMj 
Hungarian  soldier  and  statesnmn:  b.  183S;'>d. 
25  April  1914.  He  entered  the  army  at  19  and 
foi^nt  with  distinction  at  the  battle  of  SaA 
Martino  in  1859.  On  the  eve  of  Solfcrino  he 
carried  out  a  daring  reconnaissance*  and  gaisiad 
Irifomiation  lint  mt^  liaiw.won  the  day  M> 
Austria  had  it  been  ftofferly  used.  'When  the 
Dual  System  was  created  in  1867  he.  yrzs 
transferi<d  to  the  Honv^d,  or  Hungarian  df^ 
fense  army,  of  which,  first  as  under-secretajy 
and  after  as  minister,  he  was  the  principal  or^^ 
ganizer.  On  the  fall  of  the  Tiszj)  governinenl: 
m  1905  the  opposition  refused  to  take  office 
unless  Magyar  words  Qf  command,  .were  intro^ 
duced  into  the  Hungarian  r^iiments  of  the 
joint  army,  which  the  Emperor  Frands  Josmhi 
sternly  refused  to  grant.  The  emperor  de- 
sired to  place  F^jirvary  at  the  head  of  a  fight- 
ing cabinet,  an  honor  which  the  old  solaier« 
who  was  only  two  years  younger  than  the  em-- 
peror,  refused.  His  objections  were  overruledif 
however,  and  he  became  Premier,  AH  attempts! 
to  negotiate  with  die  coalition  failing;  bci 
lannched  a  canuwgn  for  universal  sufirace  ior 
Hungary  and  ftdvtsed  the  Crcwn  to  summon  ikA 
five  coalition  leaders,  Andrassy,  Appftnyi,  Ztc^ 
Bisffy  and  Kossuth  to  appear  beK>re  the-raon- 
arch  in  Vienna.  In  a  five  minutes'  audiencR 
the  emperor  declared  his  standpoint  and.  dis- 
missed them  with  a  severe  admonition,  in 
February  1906  F^j^rvary  dissolved  the  Cham- 
ber with  a  high  hand  and  six  weeks  later  the 
coalition  leaders  came  to  terms,  wsived  their 
chief  demand  and  took  office.  Baron  F^j6rvary 
now  stepped  aside  and  lived  in  comparative  re- 
pose as  captain  of  the  Hungarian  Guard.  He 
was  an  inveterate  gambler  and  the  emperor 
paid  ius  debts  more  than  once.  On  the. last  oc-. 
casion,  Francis  Joseph  gave  him  a  roll  of  bankr 
notes  to  pay  a  gambling  debt  and  demajided  his 
word  of  nooor  that  he  would  never  play  agai^. 
*But  if  the  temptation  is  too  strong*  he  added,' 
«fMir»  fs  thf  i^mfAv*  and  handed  Wm  a  re-' 


•here  is  the  remedy,' 
volver. 


PBLANITX.  fal9-nech,  or  FELANICHB,. 
Spain,  town  on  the  island  of  Majorca,  province 
of  B^eares,  located  in  a  valky  surrounded  by 
steep  hills.  The  noteworthy  buildings  are  the 
church  of  San  Miguel,  the  town  ImU  and  a 
Moorifii  castte.  Stock  raising  and  fishing  are 
the  principal  industries  and  there  is  a  brisk 
trade  in  these  products  and  in  wine.  It  has  also 
manufactories  of  pbtteiy,  doth,  aoap,'Une  and 
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liquors.   Fdanitc  is  the  ancient  Canatt  Pop. 

FELCH,  Alphens.  American  lawyer  and 
politician :  b.  Limerick,  York  County,  Me., 
28  Sept.  1806;  d.  1896.  He  was  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  College  182!^  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  practised  law  in  Michigan,  being  elected  to 
the  legislature  of  that  State  1836  and  anointed 
bank  commissioner  1838-^39.  He  was  judee  of 
the  Supreme  Court  1842-45 ;  governor  of  Michi- 
gan 1846-47;  and  United  States  senator 
1847-53 ;  he  was  appointedprof  essor  of  law  in 
Michigan  University  in  1879,  holdingr  that  por- 
tion till  1883. 

FBLDBR,  Cajetan,  Baroh.  Austrian  poli- 
tician: b,  Vienna  1814;  d.  1894.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Universi^  of  Vienna,  where  in 
1841  he  was  appointed  to  the  chairs  of  political 
history,  statistics  and  international  law.  From 
1868  to  1S78  he  was  burgomaster  of  Vienna 
and  in  1869  was  elected  to  tibc  upper  house. 
From  1878  to  1884  he  was  marshal  of  Lower 
Austria.  He  published  papers  on  entomology 
in  *Reise  der  Fregatte  Novara  urn  die  Erde> 
(1864-75),  and  wrote  'Die  GememdeverwalttinR 
der  Reichshaupt-und  Residenzstadt  Wien*  (2a 
ed,  1872;  2  additional  vols.,.1875-re). 

FBLDKIRCH.  flltTcirn,  Austria,  town  in 
the  province  of  Vorarlberg,  20  miles  south  of 
Lake  Constance,  1,500  feet  above  sea-level,  on 
the  ni  River.  The  town  is  of  gi'cat  military 
importance  becaiuse  tt  commands  the  entrance 
into  the  Tyrol  from  the  west  through  the 
Arlberg  Pass.  The  town  is  24  miles  south- 
West  of  Bregenz.  The  princiiral  buildings,  are 
the  parish  church,  a  Capuchin  convent  and 
church,  a  Jesuit  educational  institution,  known 
as  the  ''Stella  Matutina.*  There  are  also  cot- 
ton spinning  and  weaving  establishments,  bdl 
founding  and  dyeworks.  The  town  has  wit- 
nessed many  armed  clashes,  notably  that  of  1799 
between  the  Austrians  and  the  French,  when 
the  latter  were  driven  back.  The  castle  of 
Schattenberg  nearby,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
counts  of  Montfort,  is  now  used  as  an  alms- 
house.   Pop.  5,057. 

FELDMANN,  Leopold,  15'o-p61t  feld'- 
man,  German  dramatist:  b.  Munich,  Bavaria, 
22  May  1802;  d.  Vienna,  26  March  1882.  In 
1835  appeared  his  ^Lays  of  HelP;  next  the 
comedy  *The  Son  on  His  Travels,*  which  made 
a  brilliant  success  at  Munich.  After  five  years 
in  travel,  chiefly  in  Greece,  as  correspondent  of 
the  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  in  1850  he  settled  in 
Vienna  for  life.  His  comedies  were  very  popu- 
lar in  their  day.  Among  them  are  *Free 
Choice';  'Sweetheart's  Portrait';  'The  Late 
Countess' ;  The  Comptroller  and  His  Daugh- 
ter.' 

FELDSPARS,  the  most  important  group 
of  silicate  minerals.  They  are  ^  characterized 
t{y  monoclinic  or  closely  related  triclinic  crystal-t 
Iization,  the  freguent  occurrence  of  twin 
ci^tals,  cleav^e  in  two  similar  directions  in- 
clined at  an  angle  of  90  degrees  or  nearly  90 
degrees,  a  hardness  of  about  6,  a  specific  gravity 
between  2.5  and  2.9,  a  light  color,  usually  white, 
pale  yellow  or  green,  or  flesh-pink,  a  white 
streak  and  a  low  relief  and  low  order  of  inter- 
ference colors  as  seen  in  thin  sections  with  the 
polarizing  microscope. 

Uses.— The  chief  useftdness  of  the  pota^ 
and  potash-Boda  feldspars  restdts  from  die  (act 


Aat  witlun  certain  limits  of  temperature  Aejr 
melt  without  becoming  quite  fluid  and  on  cool- 
ing form  a  strong  colorless  or  very  light  colored 
gloss.  Because  of  this  quality,  feldspar  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain, 
serving  as  a  flux  to  bind  ti^elher  the  other 
constituents,  clay  and  flint.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  principal  ingredients  in  the  ^azt  for  chiiut- 
ware  and  tiles.  In  almost  all  forms  of  pottery 
it  is  used  both  in  the  body  and  in  the  glaze; 
in  the  former  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  30 
per  cent,  in  the  latter,  35  to  50  per  cent  In 
the  manufacture  of  corundum  _  and  emery 
wheels,  feldspar  is  used  as  a  binder.  Small 
quantities  of  the  purest  ^rade  are  used  in 
making  artificial  teeth.  It  is  one  of  the  essen- 
tial in^edients  of  opalescent  glass.  In  powdered 
form  it  supplies  the  abrasive  in  scouring  soaps 
and  window  cleaners.  In  crushed  form  it  be- 
comes poultry  grit  and  a  surface  for  the  •gran- 
itoid'* varieUes  of  ready  roofing.  Many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  extract  the  sotasfa 
from  feldspar  for  fertilizing  purposes,  but  with- 
out success  from  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
The  beautiful  play  of  colors  in  labradorite  has 
led  to  its  use  for  table  tops  and  inlaid  work. 
The  gem  moonstone  is  a  variety  of  feldspar, 
usual^  oligoclase;  the  sunstone  is  averturine 
feldspar.  The  peculiar  radiance  of  these  gems 
is  caused  by  oriented  lamellar  inclusions  which 
reflect  the  fight  with  great  intensity. 

Production. —  The  total  amount  of  feldspar 
sold  in  the  open  market  in  the  United  States 
m  1916  was  118,465  long  tons,  valued  at  $404,- 
689.  There  was,  besides,  a  hi^  production 
which  was  ground  and  eonstraied  By  the  in- 
dustrial concerns  mining  it  and  of  which  no 
report  was  made.  The  largest  production  was 
recorded  for  North  Carolina  —  30,955  tons.  In 
Maine  the  total  mariceted  was  25,000  tons;  and 
in  Maryland,  21,364  tons.  The  Maryland  prod- 
uct brought  much  the  hig^st  pnce.  About 
82  per  cent  of  the  total  output  was  used  in  the 
ceramic  industries;  about  7  per  cent  in  the 
manufacture  of  roofing  and  for  the  facing  of 
concrete;  and  about  3  per  cent  in  the  making 
of  t(las3.  The  8  per  cent  not  accotinted,  for  is 
probably  that  used  in  experimenting^  in  the 
endea^^or  to  release  the  potash  from  its  com- 
bination in  feldspar,  so  as  to  render  it  avail- 
able as  a  fertilizer  in  the  agricultural  industry. 

Occurrmce.— The  feldspars  are  the  most 
abundant  mineral  constituent  of  the  majority 
of  the  igneous  rocks  and  are  abtmdant  in  many 
metemorp^c  rocks.  They  are  also  present  in 
some  sedimentary  rocks.  The  limesoda  feld- 
spars are  more  abundant  in  the  igneous 
rocks,  and  the  potash  feldspars  in  the  meta- 
morphic  rocks.  In  the  sedimentary  rocks  they 
occur  as  fragments,  especially  in  the  arkose 
sandstones  and  graywackes.  They  occur  also  in 
veins,  where  they  were  deposited  from  aqueous 
solutions.  The  great  pegmatite  vdns  or  dikes 
are  believed  by  some  geologists  to  have  been 
deposited  in  this  way.  Feldspars  are  known 
also  to  have  been  deposited  from  the  gaseous 
exhalations  from  volcanic  vents. 

The  feldspars  now  occupy  a  most  important 
position  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  since  the 

firesent  scheme  of  classification  of  igneous  rocks 
s  chiefly  based  on  the  identity  of  ue  contsuned 
feldspar  (see  Rocks).  Orthoclase  is  an  es- 
sential constitutent  of  granite,  syenite  and 
porphsrry,  while  it  is  also  one  of  the  constituents 
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of  gneiss  and  the  other  granitoid  rocks.  Its 
variety  &anidinc  is  the  feldspar  of  trachyte  and 
phonoiite.  Microcline  occurs  sinsilarly  and  is 
not  easily  distinguished  from  orthodase  except 
by  an  optical  examination,  though  its  two 

Erominent  varieties,  amazonstone  and  Chester- 
te,  are  quite  distinct.  Albite  is  an  essential 
COTStituent  of  diorite  and  is  one  of  the  com- 
ponent minerals  of  many  crystalline  rocks,  oc- 
curring associated  with  orthodase  and  micro- 
line  ih  much  granite  and  gneiss.  Albitic  granite 
is  often  the  matrix  of  the  rarer  minerals,  and 
especially  of  some  of  the  gems.  ^  Oligoclase 
abounds  in  granite,  5>[enttc,  gneiss,  diorite, 
trachyte,  andesite  and  diabase,  often  being  as- 
sociated with  orthodase.  Labradorite  is  an  es- 
sential constituent  of  various  bade,  eruptive 
rocks,  in  which  it  is  commonly  assoaated  with 
some  member  of  the  pyroxene  or  amphtbole 
groups,  as  in  norite,  gabbro,  diabase  and  basalt. 
Anorthite  occurs  in  gabbro,  basalt  and  porphyry. 

In  most  rocks  the  feldspar  is  in  grains  too 
small  to  be  of  commercial  importance.  The 
fddspar  which  is  commercially  valuable  is 
tbaX  which  occurs  as  a  constituent  of  the  pe^* 
matites.  These  vary  considerably  in  composi- 
tion, but  fall  generally  into  two  eroups:  (1) 
die  granite  pegmatites,  bring  mainly  quartz  and 
mica,  and  (2)  the  sooa  pegmatites,  which  con- 
tain no  quartz  and  little  or  no  mica,  but  are 

Srincipally  soda  feldspar  (albite),  witti  a  little 
omblenoe.  Much  the  larger  number  of 
feldspar  quarries  in  the  United  States  are  in 
mmte  pc^^tites ;  only  a  few  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  parts  of  Maryland 
are  in  soda  pegmatites.  In  aixe,  the  pe^natite 
masses  vary  from  bands  a  few  inches  wide  to 
deposits  half  a  mile  across  and  traceable  for 
long  distances.  In  form  the  masses  are  quite 
irregnlar,  bat  more  or  less  lens-shaped,  in- 
trusions along  the  i^anes  of  easiest  ruptore 
in  die  encioung  rocks. 

In  the  granite  pegmatites  are  found  in  addi- 
tion to  the  feldspar  an  abtm^mce  of  qtULrtz, 
white  mica,  black  mica  and  Madt  tourmaline 
and  smaller  quantities  of  garnet,  magnetite  and 
beryl.  If  the  feldspar  is  required  for  Use  in 
the  manufacture  of  pottery,  quartz  up  to  a 
proportion  of  20  per  cent  and  some  white  mica 
are  not  objectionable.  The  colored  minerals, 
however,  are  to  be  avoided.  A  qnrta  content 
of  more  than  20  per  cent  may  be  oveioome  hy 
aditing  pure  feldspar  until  the  mixture  comes 
down  to  that  percentage.  Some  potteries  de- 
mand feldspar  in  which  the  quartz  content  is 
not  more  man  5  per  cent  The  quarries  are 
nearly  all  worked  in  9pen  pits,  some  of  which 
are  of  mammoth  size,  one  in  Glastonbury, 
Conn.,  having  yielded  over  200,000  tons,  and 
another  at  Elam,  Pa.,  over  100^000  tons.  In  a 
few  instances  short  tnniKh  are  used.  The 
output  is  hand  picked  to  remove  the  larger 
masses  of  mica  and  quartz  and  die  colored 
minerals.  This  discarcMd  material  is  used  in 
making^  roofing.  Feldspar  is  ground  before 
marlotm^  sometimes  being  roasted  in  kilns 
before  grinding,  but  the  larger  part  is  ground 
as  it  comes  from  the  quarry.  For  use  in  the 
potteries,  99.3  to  99.8  per  ceat  passes  throogfa 
a  100-mesh  screen  and  96.7  to  982  per  cent 
through  a  200-«nesh  screen. 

The  potash  and  potash-soda  fddspars  mined 
is  the  United  States  are  mostly  pale  flesh- 
colored  lo  nearly  white.  Soib  feldspan  are 


pure  white  or  lig^it  gray  and  pale  green.  When 
ground,  commerdal  fddspars  are  either  white 
or  very  pale  pinkish  or  salmon  in  hue. 

Alteration. —  The  fddspars  are  often  altered 
into  other  siUcates  such  as  talc,  chlorite,  or 
the  zeolites,  but  much  the  most  common  change 
is  the  production  of  kaolin  (see  Clay).  In- 
filtrating waters  containing  carbon  dioxide  dis- 
solve out  the  alkaline  ingredients  of  the  spar, 
which,  entering  into  new  combinations,  form 
various  secondary  minerals,  while  the  aluminum 
silicate  becomes  hydrated  and  fonns  kaolin.  If 
the  waters  contain  magnesium  salts  the  feldspar 
may  be  altered  to  talc 

Forms. —  Feldspars  occur  in  massive,  granu- 
lar, lamellar,  deavable  and  comi^ct  forms,  but 
crystals  are  very  common.  The  monodinic 
feldspars  include  ordioclase,  or  common  feld- 
spar, and  the  very  rare  barium  fddspar,  hyalo- 
phane.  Triclinic  fddspars  include  microcline 
anorthoclase,  and  plagiodase  or  the  feldspars  of 
the  albite-anorthite  series,  embracing  albite, 
oligoclase,  andesine,  labradorite  and  anorthtt^ 
(that  is,  die  soda-lime  series).  Descriptions  of 
diese  minerals  appear  as  separate  topics.  The 
fddspar  group  presents  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  approximation  in  an^le  to  forms  of 
higher  symmetry  coincident  with  a  wide  differ- 
ence in  habit.  In  orthodase,  for  example,  the 
common  planes  h,  y  approximate  very  dosely  to 
the  cube;  q,  to  the  octahedron ;  m,  b,  c,  a  to  the 
dodecahedron,  and  s,  x  to  the  trapezohedron. 
Fddspar  cnratals  nsnally  appear  prismatic  and 
are  often  tabular  parallel  to  ttie  dinopinacoid,  b. 
Twins  of  most  remarkable  variety  abound,  the 
commonest  of  which  are  after  the  Carlsbad, 
Baveno,  albite  and  periclioe  laws  (see  Crystai/* 
LOCaLAFHT).  Potys^thetic  twining  is  almost 
universal  in  the  pta^oclase  feldspars,  and,  while 
best  observed  in  thm  sections  with  the  polariz- 
ing microscope,  it  is  often  detected  in  large 
masses  by  the  fine  striations  which  so  beauti- 
fulty  mark  some  of  the  cleavage  faces  of  labra- 
dorite, oligoclase  or  albite. 

Optical  Characters. —  Orthodase  is  opti- 
cally negative,  with  the  axial  plane  usually  at 
right  angles  to  die  dinopinacoid,  b;  but  some- 
times it  IS  parallel  to  b  and  always  becomes  so 
when  the  -temperature  is  increased  to  600*  to 
1,000"  C,  this  change  also  bein^  produced  by 
pressure.  Microdine  is  also  optically  negative 
and  the  axial  plane  is  nearly  perpendicular  to 
the  ff-pinacoid.  Among  the  plagiodase  feld- 
spars the  position  of  tne  axral  plane  changes 
with  the  composition,  there  being  a  regular 
progression  in  its  position  in  passit^;  from  albite 
to  anorthite.  Albite  is  optically  positive,  anor- 
thite is  negative,  white  in  some  andesine,  lying 
midway  between  them,  the  axial  an^e  is  prac- 
tically 90  degrees.  &4Ucrodine  is  distinguished 
from  all  odier  feldspars  by  die  characteristic 
<^idiron"  structure  which  is  exhibited  by  thin 
basal  sections  when  viewed  under  the  micro- 
scope in  polarized  light.  ^  This  is  due  to  poly- 
synthetic  twining  according  to  the  albi.te  and 
peridine  laws.  The  plagiodase  feldspars  may 
usually  be  recognized  in  thin  sections,  between 
crossed  nicols,  by  their  characteristic  polysyn- 
thetic  twining,  which  manifests  itsdf  \^  paral- 
lel bands  alternately  dark  and  light. 

Conqwsition. —  Common  feldspars  are  crys- 
talline compounds  of  silica,  alumina,  and  one 
or  more  of  the  bases,  potash,  soda,  and  lim& 
and  rarely  baryta.     Tliere  are  two  prindpal 
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dosses:  (1)  the  potash,  and  potash-soda  feld- 
spars, and  (2)  the  soda,  soda-lime  and  lime 
feldspars. 

Pure  potash  feldspars  are  orthoclase  and 
microcline :  they  are  alike  in  chemical  composi- 
tion and  in  physical  pro^rties^  and  for  com- 
mercial purposes  are  practically  identical.  Their 
theoretical  composition  is:  silica,  64.7  per  cent; 
alumina,  18.4  per  cent;  and  potash,  16.9  per 
cent.  Potash  feldspar  usually  contains  some 
soda  in  place  of  the  full  theoretical  comple- 
ment of  potash.  If  tiie  soda  content  is  greater 
than  the  potash  content,  the  feldspar  is  called 
anorthoclase. 

The  theoretical  composition  of  pure  soda 
feldspar  (albite)  is:  silica,  68.7  per  cent;  alum- 
ina, 19.5  per  cent;  soda,  II.8  per  cent.  Soda 
feldspars  of  the  soda-lime  group  generally  con- 
tain lime  replacing  a  part  of  tne  normal  soda 
content,  or  through  the  intermixture  of  lime 
feldspar. 

Two  or  more  of  the  various  feldspars  may 
be  present  in  the  same  deposit,  or  even  in  the 
same  crystal.  None  of  the  lime  feldspars  have 
a  commercial  value.  The  feldspar  mined  in 
the  United  States  is  of  the  potash  or  soda 
varieties,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two.  Commonly, 
the  potash  variety  predominates.  The  average 
potash  content  Is  13  per  cent,  but  taking  the 
run  of  the  mine,  the  yield  of  potash  is  not 
more  than  10  per  cent 

Orthoclase,  or  potash  feldspar,  is  a  potas- 
sium-aluminum polysilicate,  K  AI  SiaOh,  This 
compound  is  dimorphous,  nucrocline,  haying  an 
identical  composition.  Sodium  often  in  part 
replaces  the  potassiuni.  making  soda-orthoclase 
or  soda-microcline.  When  the  sodium  largely 
predominates  the  mineral  passes  into  anortho- 
clase (Na,K)  Al  SitOi;  when  it  replaces  all 
the  potassium,  the  mineral  is  albtte,  Na  Al  Si*0«. 
Anorthite  is  a  calcium-aluminum  polysilicate, 
Ca  AUSiiOa.  Between  it  and  albite  lie  various 
triclinic  feldsjpars,  which  are  regarded  as  iso- 
raorphous  mixtures  of  albite  Emd  anorthite. 
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United  States  Geological  Survey  'Bulletin 
420'  (Washington  1910):  United  States  Mines 
Bureau  'Bulletin  53>  (Washington  1913). 

FBLBOYHAZA»  fftledy-hi-zo,  or  KIS- 
KUN-FE,  kish'koon'fC,  Hungary,  town  about 
6S  miles  southeast  of  Budapest.  Agriculture 
and  grazing  are  the  principal  occupations  of  the 
people  of  the  surrounding  country  and  the  trade 
IS  m  cattle,  dairy  and  agricultural  products. 
Pop.  34,924. 

FBLIBIBN,    faliVaft,    Andri,  French 

architect  and  historiographer;  b.  Chartres,  May 
1619;  d.  Paris,  11  June  1695.  He  was  educated 
at  Chartres  and  at  Paris  and  in  1647  went  to 
Rome  as  secretary  of  embassy  to  the  Marquis 
de  Maruetl.  In  Rome  he  diligently  studied  the 
ancient  monuments  and  the  treasures  in  the  li- 
braries. On  his  return  to  Paris  his  ability  was 
recognized  by  Fouquet  and  Colbert  and  in  1663 
he  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Inscriptions.  In  1666  he  was  appointed 
historiograi^er  to  the  king  and  in  1671  became 


secretary  of  the  new  Academy  of  Architecture. 
Two  years  later  he  was  named  custodian  of  the 
cabinet  of  antiques  in  the  palace  of  Brion.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  made  d^uty  controller-gen- 
eral of  roa(b  and  bridges.  He  published  several 
important  works  including  'luitrettens  sur  les 
vies  et  sur  les  ouvrages  des  plus  excellent! 
peintres  anciens  et  modernes'  (5  vols.,  1666-88; 
reprinted  with  additions,  Amsterdam  1706;  Tri- 
voux  1725);  'Origine  de  la  peinture'  (1660); 
'Prindpes  de  rarchiteclure,  de  la  sculpture,  de 
la  peinture,  etc'  (1676-90),  and  descriptions  of 
Versailles,  La  Trappe  and  of  the  pictures  and 
statues  of  the  royal  paUces.  He  was  a  man  of 

Seat  probity  and  sou^t  to  cmform  his  life  to 
e  motto  he  had  chosen  —  Bene  f »:ere  et  vera 
dicere. 

P]ftLIBRES,  fi1e1)t.  Las,  menUters  of  the 

Filibrige  Society.   See  FtuMOGB. 

FfiLIBRIGE,  fale'brezh',  a  local  associa- 
tion of  writers  of  the  south  of  France  founded 
at  the  Chateau  de  Font-Se^ugne,  21  May  1854 
for_  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  literary  and 
regional  use  of  the  lan^e  d'oc  and  develoi^ig 
the  peculiar  life  of  this  ancient  tongue.  The 
first  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  society, 
as  reformed  in  1876,  shows  the  spirit  and 
aims  of  the  organization  to  be  ^to  oring  to- 
gether and  to  inspire  with  a  common  interest 
and  object  all  those  who,  hy  their  writinfn,  help 
to  maintain  the  language  of  the  land  of  Oc,  and 
likewise  scholars  and  artists  studyingand  work- 
iag  in  the  interest  of  diis  land*  The  socieQr 
was  an  attempt,  oo  the  part  of  a  few,  to  rerivo 
the  regional  aspirations  of  the  ^outh,  once  to 
pronounced,  but  already  to  all  appearances  long 
dead.  Naturally  the  Dromoters  of  the  move- 
ments, carried  awray  by  their  eiUhusiasm  and 
their  localism,  placed  an  exaggerated  value  upon 
their  work.  This  exa^eratioo  and  localism 
were  well  fitted  to  attract  attcntioo  and  to  give 
the  movement  the  proper  advertising.  Accor^ng 
to  the  prophets  of  langue  d'oc  nationalism  fr<mi 
a  literary  and  linguistic-artutic  point  of  view 
this  ancient  tongue  of  southern  France  had  ever 
been  and  was  still  <^the  incarnation  of  love  of 
country,  of  independence  and  of  manly  feelings 
and  thoughts,  the  representation  of  the  dignity 
of  a  race  and  the  honor  of  a  people."  *I.et  iis 
throw  aside  all  parties  of  a  political  nature  and 
work  for  the  upbuilding  of  our  own  aouthcm 
land;  for  its  literary  artistic  regeneration  and 
for  the  inten^cation  of  our  own  local  life* 
was  the  peculiar  appeal  of  the  members  of  the 
Filibrige.  It  came  at  a  time  when  the  j^eog^e 
of  tHe  ancient  Provcngal  tongue^  not  only  in 
France  but  in  Spain,  had  already  begun  to  feel 
the  movement  of  modem  life,  when  the  reviv- 
ing inBuence  of  popular  education  had  begun 
^  penetrate,  or  rather,  to  percolate  into  the 
south.  The  appeal  made  throu^out  a  dis- 
tracted and  divided  Spain  for  a  united  national 
sentiment  which  should  place  the  interests  of 
the  country  before  every  other  interest  had  met 
with  an  apathetic  rec^ition  througfaotit  Cata- 
lonia and  all  the  Spanish  Provengal  districts; 
and  across  the  border  in  France  die  same  phe- 
nomenon  was  observable.  The  people  of  the 
langue  d'oc,  largely  cut  off  from  the  people  of 
the  centre  and  north  of  France  on  account  of 
their  long-preserved  localism  and  the  strong 
provincialism  of  their  variotn  Proven^  <fia- 


lects,  conttDued  to  live  very  mudi  to  thcnuelves 
^nd  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  passivism  toward 
the  patriotic  campaign  of  the  leaders  of  thougfat 
of  the  rest  of  the  country.  But  as  soon  as  the 
organizers  of  the  Catalan  movement  began  to 
be  active  in  S^ain  and  the  filibrei  to  preach 
their  doctrine  m  southern  France,  the  whole 
Proven^!  land  began  to  take  an  interest  in 
those  voices  speaking  to  inhabitants  in  their  own 
tongue  and  voicing  their  most  extreme  region- 
alism and  their  indifference  to  the  somewhat 
theatrical  appeals  of  the  general  movement  for 
closer  national  unity  and  an  exhibition  of  in- 
tenser  patriotism  and  pride  in  the  glorious 
achierements  of  France.  A  cmnmbn  sentiment 
bouiid  together  Ae  Catal&ns  and  the  people  of 
the  langue  d'oc;  and  dlie  one  encouraged  the 
other  ui  their  local  aqnrations.  Soon  both  be- 
gan to  protest  against  abases  to  which  they  were 
subjected  on  the  part  of  the  central  govern- 
ment in  each  case.  At  this  critical  moment  the 
Fclibrige  movement  turned  the  people  of  south- 
fcm  France  to  the  fflorious  past  of  their  Pro- 
vencal ancestors  ana  the  writers  and  poett' began 
to  chant  the  prowess  of  die  mighty  men  of  the 
langue  d'oc;  while  across  the  border  the  Cata- 
lans were  doing  the  $arae  thing  for  the  people 
of  Catalfwia  and  the  other  heirs  of  the  Span- 
ish Provencal  tongue. 

The  Felibrige  movement  stood  for  the 
"racial  development  of  the  people  of  southern 
France  free  of  all  tnfluenoe  directly  asserted 
trom  Paris.*  It  conseqnendy  protested  a^inst 
the  acceptance  of  an  interpretation  of  patriotism 
whose  accomplishment  would  mean  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  langue  d'oc  and  the  blending  of 
the  peoples  of  the  north,  centre  and  south  of 
France  into  one  hotnogeneonis  mass  of  a  tmiform 
consistency,  made  of  the  same  thought  and 
stamp  of  education.  ''Let  us  have  liberty  to 
develop  in  ow  own  way,*  was  the  cry  from  the 
leaders  of  the  loatfa  of  France  and  the  cast  of 
Spain  alUn ;  and  this  cry  was  bat  the  expression 
of  a  feeling  that  had  long  been  deep  down  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Proven^  peofie. 

In  1539  Francis  I,  by  rt^al  edict,  prohibited 
the  use  of  the  langue  d'oc  in  all  public  docu- 
ments. After  this  date  Provencal  rapidly  de- 
generated into  a  dialect  and  as  such  became 
more  or  less  despised  by  the  rest  of  ^France  who 
began  to  look  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  jargon.  Yet 
numerous  writers  contimiedL  fmn  oentary  to 
century,  to  use  the  old  southern  tongue  as  the 
vehicle  for  their  cxpressioa  Thus  the  langue 
d'oc  was,  in  a  literary  sense,  more  alive  than 
its  sister  tongue,  Catalan,^  from  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, and  the  people  as  a  whole  were  more  ready 
for  a  lani^e  aoc  revival  than  were  the  Catalans 
for  a  revival  of  their  Provencal  tongue.  Not- 
able dialect  poets  of  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
century  prepared  the  way  for  the  Felibrige 
movement,  Among  them  beii^  Fabre  d'OHvet 
(1767-1825),  the  Marquis  of  Lafare-AJais 
(1791-1846):  Pierre  Bellot  (1783-1855),  Jacques 
Jasmine  (1798-1864),  Trasconais  Desanat  (1796- 
1873).  These  appealed  to  a  continually  increas- 
ing circle  of  readers  and  admirers;  and  read- 
ers and  writers  reacting  upon  one  another  in- 
creased the  sectional  feeling,  which  had  begun 
to  assert  itself  in  1823  on  the  publication  of  a 
collected  edition  of  "troubair^  verses  by  10 
langue  d'oc  poets  headed  by  the  two  Achard 
brodiers.  In  1839  the  Ardueological  Sodety  of 
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B^ers  offered  prizes  for  the  best  compositioiis 
of  a  literary  nature  in  langue  d'oc.  Bellot  and 
Desanat,  alwut  the  same  time,  began  the  publi- 
cation of  a  journal  in  the  southern  tongue.  This 
was  really  the  b<^[inning  of  the  Ftiibnge  move- 
ment, for  it  gave  the  local  writers  an  organ 
throui^  whica  they  might  m^e  themselves 
heard  and  work  together  lor  the  rect^Enition  o£ 
the  tongue  d'oc 

In  1BS2  a  congress  of  «Provengal  Troba- 
dours'^  was  held  at  Aries,  under  the  presidency 
of  Joseph  Roumanille,  a  very  popular  youn^ 
langue  d'oc  poet  who  had  just  published  ^Li 
Proven^lo,'  a  coIlecticMi  of  poems  by  Uviog 
langue  d'oc  poets.  This  work  was  warmly  wel- 
comed l^y  the  local  press.  The  following  year 
another  successful  congress  was  held  at  Aix; 
9nd  this  was  followed  l>y  the_  puMication  of  a 
second  volume  of  poems  by  living  langue  d'oc 
poets,  which  was  even  more  popular  than  the 
first.  On  21  May  1854  seven  Provencal  poets, 
arnoi^  them  Roumanille,  in  a  meeting  held  at 
the  castle  of  Font-Sigugne,  resolved  themselves 
into  the  Society  of  the  F^libres  for  the  express 
purpose  of  re-esti^lisdiing  the  'national  tongue* 
of  southern  France.  The  other  members  of  the 
society,  all  of  whom  subsequently  became  well 
known  in  the  literary  world  of  the  langue  d'oc, 
were  Paul  Giera,  Jean  Brunet,  Alphonse  TavaiL 
Anselm  Mathieu,  Thterdore  Auband  and 
Frederic  Mistral.  They  at  once  began  tlu  pub- 
lication of  an  "almanac^  printed  in  the  popular 
tongue^  and  filled  wiu  short  stories,  verses, 
siKtches  and  witty  sajrings.  It  wa>  wekomod 
not  only  in  the  south  but  throughout  all  Fmce 
and  in  Provencal  Spain.  Its  popularity  grew  and 
its  influence  extended  with  every  yearlv  issue. 
This  was  quite  natuhil  for  it  was  in  a  class  and 
a  field  by  itself  aad  the  brightest  and  wittiest 
intellects  of  the  lai^e  d'oc  country  were  inter- 
ested in  making  it  the  best  they  could;  for  the 
"Almanac*  soon  gathered  to  kself  a  harvest  of 
young  writers,  some  of  whom  were  destined  to 
become  of  almost  as  great  influence  as  the 
founders  of  the  society.  The  new  movement 
rapidly  measured  the  depths  of  the  langue  d'oc 
whose  capac£^  for  the  expression  of  the  range 
of  human  activity  and  thought  soon  manifested 
itself. 

F£Ubrige  Writer«.p--  The  most  talented, 
active  and  popular  of  the  F^brige  writers  was 
Fr£d£ric  Mistral  who,  at  the  age  of  25,  pub- 
lished his  <Miredio>  (1859).  a  long  tiartative 
poem  of  connderable  merit,  which  became  im- 
mensely popular  throughout  all  France.  His 
popularity  helped  him  in  the  battle  for  the 
cause  of  langue  d'oc  literature  which  he  had 
so  much  at  heart.  In  1867  enthusiastic  *Floral 
Games*  were  held  at  Avignon ;  and  at  these  the 
gvest  of  the  occasion  was  Victor  Balaguer.  the 
most  popular  of  the  Catal&n  poets.  "Hie  tores 
of  the  Felibrige  movement  mcreased  and,  in 
1876,  a  more  extended  organization  of  the  Ftii- 
brige  Society  took  place  at  Avignon  to  coyer 
the  four  maintenances,  Languedoc,  Aquitaine, 
Provence  and  Catalonia  (Spanish).  At  the 
head  of  the  consistory  of  50  members,  who  form 
the  governing  body  of  the  association,  is  the 
capouli£,  the  first  of  whom  was  Misti^,  who 
held  the  oSRcc  from  1876  to  1884  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Roumanille  (1884-91).  Then  fol- 
kwed  Felix  Gras  (1891-1901)  and  Pierre  De- 
voluy  (1901-  ),  all  of  whom  were  literacy 
men  of  talent  Mistral^  the  aiost  influential  of 
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thnn  all,  did  more  than  any  oth«r  langue  d'oc 
writer  to  expurge  from  the  southern  tongue 
foreign  words  that  did  not  seem  to  him  to  have 
conformed  to  the  genius  of  the  native  lai^age. 
Gras  enj^^s  the  re|ratation  of  being  the  best 
prose  writer  and  historical  romancer  of  the 
Provencal  country.  He  has  also  written  sev- 
eral long  poems.  Roumanille  had  the  true 
poetic  touch  and  his  poems,  of  which  several 
collections  have  been  published,  are  popular 
throughout  France  and  Catalonia.  Aubanel, 
too,  has  had  considerable  influence  upon  the 
younger  generation  of  langue  d'oc  poets.  He 
has  also  written  good  plays,  the  best  of  which, 
<Lou  pan  dou  pecat'  had  a  success  in  French 
dress.  Much  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the 
work  of  the  Filtbres  has  been  translated  into 
French  and  considerable  of  it  into  Spanish ;  and 
thus  has  increased  the  intensity  of  ,the  F61ibriges 
movement.  Yet  with  all  this  apparent  success, 
which  seems  to  be  to  some  extent  at  least  arti- 
ficial, the  Filibrige  movement  is  scarcely  likely 
to  nuke  of  Provencal  ai^thing  more  than  the 
dialect  that  it  is.  The  attempt  to  have  tt  re- 
place French  in  the  south  of  France  and  to 
*break  the  shackles  of  French  influence  and  op- 
pression'* as  Mistral  has  expressed  it,  would  be 
unfortunate  were  it  to  succeed,  for  Provence  is 
no  longer  an  independent  race,  whatever  her 
poets  may  say  to  uie  contrary.  Yet  the  F^H- 
br^  movement  is  still  strong  and  scores  of 
papers,  m^iaztnes  and  reviews  are  published  in 
Provencal.  See  CatalAn;  Catalonia;  Cata- 
lAk  LrmtATURE;  French  Language. 
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John  Hubert  Cornyn, 
EdUorial  Staff  of  The  Americana. 

FSLICI8SXMUS.  The  author  of  a  church 
sdiism  in  Carthage  in  the  3d  century.  At  this 
time  Cyprian  was  newly  elected  bishop  of 
Carthage.  Felicisstmus  was  appointed  deacon 
1^  Novatus  without  consulting  C}i>rian,  who 
declared  that  his  prerogatives  had  been  en- 
croached upon.  Ai  the  time  of  the  Decian 
persecution  Cyprian  was  absent  from  Car- 
thi^  for  some  time.  Some  presbyters  on 
their  own  authority  began  to  readmit  the 
lapsi  to  the  communion.  Before  his  return 
Cyprian  interfered  and  sent  a  commission 
to  investigate.  Fclicissimus  denounced  him 
for  this  as  encroaching  upon  his  rights  as  a 
deacon,  and  his  church  became  the  centre  of 
the  lapsi  wishing  to  have  their  cases  decided 
Quickly.  When  Cyprian  returned  in  251,  a 
synod  met  and  excluded  Feltcissimus  from  the 
Church  and  five  presbyters  who  were  his  ad- 
herents. -This  did  not  silence  him,  but  brought 
him  other  followers  including  several  African 
Ushops.  Fortunatua,  one  of  me  five  presbyters, 


was  elected  bishop  of  Cartilage.  Pelicissimus 
was  sent  to  Rome  to  win  over  Cornelius  the 
bishop  to  their  side  but  was  not  successful. 
Not  long  after,  the  schism  seenu  to  have 
ceased  to  exist. 

PBLICUDI,  fA-le-coo'de  (ancient  Ph<eni- 
cusa),  one  of  the  Lipari  Isles,  off  the  nor^ 
coast  of  Sicily,  10  miles  west  of  Salina.  It  is 
about  nine  miles  in  circumference,  has  rugs^ed 
cliffs  of  basalt,  and  three  lofty  summits,  evi- 
dently produced  by  an  extinct  volcano.  The 
soil  IS  both  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Pop. 
800. 

FELIDm,  fe'lT-de,  the  cat  family,  which 
contains  the  most  highly  developed  of  the  order 
Camivora.    The  characters  of  the  family  are 
the  possession  of  a  slender,  extremely  flexible 
body  of  great  muscular  power;  the  limbs  five- 
toed,  the  thumb  of  the  anterior  limbs  not  reach- 
ing the  ground;  the  skull  relatively  short,  the 
facial  portion  much  shortened,  very  broad,  and 
giving,  by  its  capacious  zygomatic  arches,  a 
rounder  outline,  and  abundant  space  for  the 
powerful  muscles  which  move  the  lower  jaw. 
The  incisors  are  three  in  number  on  each  side, 
above  and  below;  the  powerftd  canines  are 
trenchant  on  both  edges,  and  are  sometimes 
grooved ;  the  premc^rs  are  three  above  and  two 
below,  ^e  molars  one  above  and  bdow — in 
all,  30  teeth.   The  premi^ars  are  laterally  im- 
pressed, the  third  upper  tooth,  the  camassial,  or 
sectorial  premolar,  having  only  a  minute  inner 
tubercle.   All  are  digitigrade.   The  divisions  as 
given  by  Cams  are:  Sub-genus  1.  Felis.  Claws 
retractile;  limbs  low;  tail  as  long  as  the  body. 
A.  Old  World  forms,  (a)  Lions  (F.  teo). 
Color  uniform;  a  mane;  Africa  and  western 
Asia,    (b)  Tigers  (F.  tigris).   No  name;  body 
striped;  whole  of  Asia,  from  the  Altai  and 
Amur  to  Java  and  the  Cauccasus.   (c)  Leoi>- 
ards  (F.  pardiu).  Large  species,  with  spots  or 
rings,  and  round  pupils;  Africa  and  South 
Asia   (d)  Serval  (F.  servai).  Small  spotted 
species;  South  Africa    (e)  Cjits  (F.  catus}. 
Small,  not  spotted,  sometimes  striped;  pupils 
elliptic  vertical.    B.  New  Worid  forms,  (a) 
Leonine.   Cotor  nniform,  no  mane.  Ptuna  (F. 
concotor).  (b)  Leopard-like.  Jaguar  (F.onca). 
Sub-^us  2.  Cynotlurus.    Claws  not  quite  re- 
tractile.  Hair  on  neck  and  between  shoulders, 
long,  manelike.    Cheetah  (F.  jubata)  ;  Africa 
and  South  Asia.    Sub-genus  3.  Lynx.  With 
ear-tufts  and  short  tails.   A.  Old  World  forms. 
Caracal  (F.  caracal)  and  chaus;  South  Asia 
and  Africa.   B.  New  World  forms.  Canadian 
^x  (F.  canadensis)  ;  Red  cat  (F.  fosciata) ; 
Bay  lynx  {F.  rw^iij)— all  in  North  America. 
The  family  was  represented  in  Tertiary  times 
by  the  cave-tiger  {F.  sp4lea) ;  an  American 
species  {F.  protopanther) ;  and  an  Indian  {F. 
cristata).    Maehairodus,  within  its  enormous 
sabre-like  upper  canine,  ranged  from  Miocene 
to  Pleistocene  times  in  Europe. 

In  addition  to  this  formidable  apparatus  of 
cutting-teeth,  the  tongue  is  covered  with  small 
recurved  ptiddes  by  which  they  can  dean  from 
the  bones  of  their  prey  every  particle  of  flesh. 

There  are  no  quadrupeds  in  which  the  mus- 
cles of  the  jaws  and  limbs  are  more  fully  devel~ 
oped.  The  skeleton  presents  a  light  but  well- 
built  mechanism;  the  bones,  though  slender,  are 
extremely^  compact;  the  tnmk,  having  to  con- 
tain the  umple  digestive  apparatus  reqninte  (or 
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die  as^ilation  of  hi^ly  organized  animal 
food,  is  comparativeljr  slender,  and  flattened  at 
the  sidu.  The  muscular  forces  are  thus  en- 
abled to  carry  the  light  body  along  by  extensive 
bounds,  and  thus  it  is  that  the  larger  felines 
fifenerally  make  their  attack.  The  five  toes  of 
the  fore-feet  and  the  four  toes  of  the  hind-feet 
of  cats  are  armed  with  very  stroi^r,  hooked, 
sharp  clawa,  ¥rhidi  are  prewrred  from  being 
bluirted  by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  pha- 
langes. For  this  purpose  the  claw-joint  of  each 
toe  is  drawn  back  ligaments  attached  to  the 
penultimate  joint,  till  it  assumes  habitually  a 
perpendicular  position,  when  the  claw  which  it 
supports  is  completely  retracted  within  a  sort  of 
sheath,  and  is  entirely^  concealed  by  the  fur. 
When,  however,  the  animal  springs'  on  its  prey, 
the  tendons  of  the  flexor  miucles  of  the  toes, 
overcoming  the  elastid^  of  the  retractile  liga- 
ments, pull  forward  the  claws,  and  the^^  are 
ready  to  be  buried,  in  the  flesh  of  the  victim^ 
The  lower  surface  of  the  foot  is  furnished  with 
thick  ball-like  pads  of  the  epidermis,  on  which 
the  animal  walks ;  this  gives  than  the  nois^ess 
tread  peculiar  to  this  family. 

Members,  of  the  cat  family  hunt  in  the 
glown,  and,'  consequently,  while  escaping  ob- 
servation, require  every  ray  of  light  that  can 
be  made  available.  The  pupil  is  a  long,  vertical 
Assure ;  but  this  only  obtains  among  the  smaller 
genera;  in  all  of  the  family  above  the  ocelot  in 
size,  the  pupil  is  round  in  form.  On  the  top 
of  the  skull  there  runs  a  tolerably  high  bony 
crest,  which  reaches  its  greatest  elevation  at 
the  very  back  of  the  head.  This  bone  ri^ 
is  necessary  for  the  attachment  of  the  powerful 
muscles  which  operate  the  jaws  and  enable 
the  cats  to  drag  away  their  often  very  heavy 
prey. 

In  the  digestive  organs  of  the  Felidee,  the 
salivar>'  glands  are  small,  and  the  stomach  of  a 
simple  cylindrical  form.  The  cwophagiis  opens 
at  its  anterior  extremity,  and  the  intestine  com- 
mences from  the  posterior;  so  that  everything 
favors  a  quick  passage  of  the  food,  which  re- 
ceives no  mastication,  and  is  retained  a  very 
short  time  in  the  stomach.  The  intestine  has 
no  valves,  is  small  in  diameter  but  musctilaT, 
and  the  whole  canal,  when  compared  widi  the 
length  of  the  body,  is  extremely  short,  being 
as  3  or  5  to  1.  In  the  domestic  cat  they  are  5 
to  1 ;  but  in  the  wild  cat  only  as  3  to  1. 

The  Felida  are  now  regarded  as  including 
only  two  genera,  Felis  and  Cynalunu,  the  latter 
reserved  for  only  one  q>ecies,  the  dietah. 

Wild  cats  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
except  Anstralia,  bat  principally  in  the  warmer 
n^ns,  where  alone  the  larger  species  are  met 
with 

In  the  caverns  and  river  deposits  of  the 
Quaternary  Period  in  •  Europe  and  America 
are  found  fossil  remains  of  cats  allied  to  or 
identical  vnth  living  spqcies.  Such  are  the  huge 
cave  lion  of  Europe  (Fetis  Uo,  race  Sptiatt) 
and  others  sot  so  well  known,  [hiring  the 
Tertiary  Period  they  were  rare,  their'  place 
being  taken  by  the  Machserodonts  or  sabre-tooth 
tigers  (q.v.),  animals  similar  to  cats  in  many 
re9i)ects,  but  less  agile,  more  powerful,  and 
distinguished  by  enlarged  sabre-like  upper  ca- 
nine teeth,  which  indicate  different  habits  of  at- 
tack on  their  prey.  The  appearance  of  true 
cats,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  is  corre- 
lated with  the  abundance  oi  modem  ^pes  ^ 


ruminants,  etc. —  slender,  thin-skinned,  1<hic^ 
necked  and  swift-footed,  in  place  of  the  powr 
crful  and  heavily  proportioned  pachyderms 
common  through  most  of  the  Tertiary  Period. 
It  is  probable  that  both  sabre-tooth  tigers  and 
true  cats  were  evolved  from  the  P^vonictida, 
3  group  of  primitive  camivora  or  -Creodonta 
in  die  early  Eocene ;  but  the  proof  from  fossils 
is  at  present  fragmentary  and  incomplete.  See 
Cat;  Cougab;  Leopabd;  Lynx,  and  other  nunes 
of  wild  cats. 

FELIX  I,  Saint,  a  citizen  of  Rome,  reigned 
as  Pope  from  260-74.  He  excommunicated  Paul 
of  Samosata,  bishop  of  Antioch,  for  teaching 
that  Oirist  was  no  more  than  a  mere  man.  A 
portion  of  a  treatise  on.  the  Incarnation,  writ- 
ten by  Feiix  I,  is  still  extant.  He  was  mar- 
tyred (274)  in  the  Aurelian  persecution. 

FELIX  II.  Saint,  a  Christian  martyr  of  the 
3d  century,  who  with  his  sister,  Regula,  was 
the  6rst  to  preach  Christianity  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Zurich.  They  were  executed  b^  Decius  at 
the  instigation  of  ^aiumian.  Until  the  time 
of  the  Reformers,  Felix  and  Regula  were 
venerated  as  the  patrons  of  Ztiricfa.  Their  day 
in  the  calendar  of  saints  is  U  September. 
Consult  ^Mittheilungen  der  in^naiisdien 
Gesdlschaft  zu  Zuricli>  (1841). 

FBLIX  II,  Anti-pope.  He  occupied  the 
pontifical  see  during  the  banishment  of  Liberius, 
355.  In  reply  to  a  proposition  for  the  recall  of 
Liberius,  it  was  pro^sed  by  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantins  that  Ltbenus  and  Felix  should  reign 
oonjointlpr,  but  the  people  exdakned,  *One  Cipd, 
one  Chrut,  one  Poiie*  and  Felix  had  to  ^ve 
way.  He  is  said  to  have  died  a  maityi's  doadi 
in  365. 

FBLIX  ni;  Pope,  succeeded  Simplicius  in 
483,  and  died  in  492.  Under  him  began  the 
Acacian  schism,  headed  by  Acacius,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  Acacius  was  excommuni- 
cated by  Felix  ITI  at  the  Roman  Synod  of  484. 

FELIX  IV,  Pope  from  526  to  530.  He  is 
noted  for  his  promulgation  of  the  25  canons 
adopted  by  the  Council  of  Orange  (529)  against 
Semi-Pelagians. 

FBLIX  V,  9n  Anti-pope:  b.  Savtqr;  d. 
Geneva  1451.  He  is  better  known  by  his  right- 
ful name  and  titles,  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy, 
Count  of  Geneva  and  Cardinal.  He  was  elected 
Pope  by  the  schismatical  C(>nndl  of  Basd 
(1439),  and  in  1449  submitted  to  Nicholas  V 
who  had  been  elected  Pope  canonically.  Felix 
V  is  the  last  one  of  the  anti-popes. 

FELIX,  Antonius,  an-t&'nl-us  fgliks, 
Roman  procurator  of  Judea.  It  was  before  him 
fliat  Paul  "reasoned  of  righteousness,  temper- 
ance, and  judgment  to  come.*  Felix  rose  from 
slavery,  having  been  manumitted  by  Claudius 
Csesar.  His  rule  in  Judea,  notwithstanding  its 
severity  or  rather  in  consequence  of  it,  was 
marked  by  constant  disorders  and  disaffection: 
he  was  notoriously  accessible  to  bribes,  and 
bat  for  the  interest  of  his- brother  (the  notor»- 
oas  freedman  Pallas)  with  Nero,  the  chai^^es 
carried  u;p  against  him  to  Rome  would  have 
caused  his  nun.  Drusilla,  *(he  Jewess,'*  his 
second  wife,  had  been  seduced  by  him  from  her 
husband.  Azizus,  king  of  Emesa.  Tacitus  paints 
Felix  in  the  darkest  colors  —  a  character  con- 
firmed by  what  is  related  of  him  in  the  New 
TeManent,  tbat.be  had  expect«4  ^  ^ri^^  fr^in 
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Pant,  and  that,  disappointed  in  tiiii,  he  left 
him  bound.  Ho  show  the  Jews  a  fdeasnre* 
(Acts  xxiii,  x3dv). 

FELIX,  Elise  Rachel.  See  Racbei,  Mf  .T.y 

FBLIX,  Marcus  Minttcius,  Roman  law- 
yer. He  embraced  ChrisUanityj  and  wrote  an 
excellent  defense  of  it  in  a  dialogue  entitled 
^Octavius.'  The  period  when  he  flourished 
is  uncertain,  some  making  it  as  early  as  the. 
reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  while  others  make 
it  as  late  as  that  of  Diocletian.  The  purity  of 
the  Latin  style,  and  some  of  the  allusions  to 
the  existing  state  of  the  Church,  would  seem 
to  favor  the  earlier  date;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
set  aside  the  direct  testimony  of  Jerome,  who, 
in  a  regular  list  of  Christian  writers,  places  him 
between  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  thus  fixing  the 
period  to  about  230  a.d.  The  *Octavius'  has 
been  translated  into  most  £uropean  lai^ages. 
Consult  '  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  *  ( Vol.  IV, 
1889). 

FELIX  HOLT,  THE  RADICAL,  a  novel 
by  George  Eliot  (1866).  It  is  a  picture  of  upper 
middle-class  and  industrial  English  life  of^  the 
period  of  the  Reform  Bill  agitation. 

FELIXIANS,  a  Spanish  sect  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  8th  century,  so  called  from  Fdix, 
bishop  of  Urgel. 

FELL,  John,  English  prelate:  b.  Long- 
worth,  Berkshii%.  23  June  1625;  d.  10  July  1686. 
He  was  graduated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
1643,  took  up  arms  for  the  royal  cause,  and 
tater,  at  the  Restoration,  became  dean  of  Christ 
Church,  becoming  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford 
1666,  which  office  he  held  till  1669.  He  dis- 
played much  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
University  Press,  and  in  1675  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Oxford.  Among  his  works  are  'The 
Interest  of  England  Stated'  (1659) ;  *The  Life 
of  Dr.  Henry  Hammond^  (1661)  ;  ^Grammatica 
Rationis  sivelnstitutiones  Logicsc*  (1673);  'The 
Vanity  of  Scdfing*  ( 1674)  ;  and  a  critical  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  Cyprian  (1682),  his 
^greatest  work. 

FELL  (Norw.  fjeld,  Swed.  fjall).  the  name 
given  in  Scandinavia  to  the  bare  plateaus  which 
occur  in  its  mountainous  regitms ;  they  are  des- 
titute of  vegetation,  and  generally  lie  above  the 
snow-line.  The  word  enters  as  a  component 
into  the  names  of  innumerable  mountains, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in  their  formatioo  they 
have  taken  on  the  shape  of  a  fell.  Fell  is  also 
used  in  the  north  of  England  and  south  of 
Scotland  to  designate  a  barren  hill  or  moor- 
land ridge.   See  MIDDLESEX  Fells. 

FELLAHS,  fel'az,  or  FKLLAHIN,  felV 
hen,  the  people  of  Egypt  who  live  in  vill^es 
and  cultivate  the  soil.  The  name  signifies 
'tillers.*  They  form  a  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion; are  the  most  ancient  race  in  that  country, 
and  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  descendants 
of  the  old  Egyptians,  their  physioKnomy  _  re- 
sembling that  which  is  found  on  the  ancient 
sculptures.  They  are  a  patient  and  laborious 
population,  and  were  heavily  taxed  before  the 
period  of  English  influence  in  the  government. 
Under  British  training  they  have  proved  excel- 
lent soldiers.    See  Egypt. 

FELLATAHS,  fel-la'tar,  or  FULAHS, 
.foo'laz,  native  Fulbe,  fool  hi,  a  remaricable 
race,  the  original  locality  of  wluch  is  unknown, 


but  which  is  now  widely  difhtsed  tfaroug^iout  the 
Sudan,  where  they  form  a  kind  of  ruling 
aristocracy.  The  states  or- kingdoms  of  Senegal- 
Futa,  Futa-Jallon,  Haussa,  Sokoto,  etc.  are  in 
their  hands,  and  they  thus  eiUend  from  Seae- 
gambia  eastward  to  Lake  Tdutd.  They  are  a 
mixture  of  Nesro  and  Berber  blood.  In  per- 
son they  are  decidedly  handsome,  and  mostly 
of  a  light  copper  color.  They  have  regular 
features,  small  mouths,  and  noses  inclining  to 
aquiline;  silky  hair  and  fine  black  eyes;  and 
are  tall,  well  proportioned  and  of  erect  and 
graceful  figure.  The  Fellatahs  are  shrewd  arid 
mtelligent;  extremely  active,  polished  and  in- 
sinuatmg  in  dieir  manners,  and  said  to  possess 
great  bravery  -and  perseverance.  Tb^  are  not 
very  much 'inclined  to  trade  or  agriculture; 
leaving  these  chiefly  to  the  subject  peoples,  but 
are  cattle-keepers  and  horse  breeders,  and  were 
slave-raiders  at  a  recent  period.  They  are 
mostly  Mohammedans,  to  which  religion  they 
became  converts  about  400  years  ago.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  they  spread 
Islamism  through  the  Sudan  and  established 
their  dominion  over  a  wide  territory. 

FBLLENBERG,  PhiUpp  Emanuel  von, 

felep  a-ma'noo-el  fon  fellen  b^rn,  Swiss  edu- 
cational and  agricultural  reformer:  b.  Berne, 
27  June  1771 ;  d.  Hofwyl.  21  Nov.  1S44.  The 
years  1795-98  he  spent  in  traveling  over  France 
and  Germany,  visitii^  in  preference  the  vil- 
lages, and  ctuefly  devoting  his  attention  to  the 
material,  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the 
agricultural  classes.  He  became  convinced  that 
the  cause  of  all  the  existing  poverty  and^  misery 
was  the  absence  of  sound  and  rational  instruc- 
tion, and  that  the  remedy  lay  in  combining  with 
a  sound  general  education  special  training  for 
the  pupils  future  trade.  On  his  return  to 
Berne  he  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement 
of  the  sodal  and.intellMtual  welfare  of  youth. 
For  this  purpose  he  purchased  the  estate  of 
Hofwyl,  and  established  successively  an  insti- 
tution for  instructing  the  children  of  the  poorer 
classes,  a  seminary  for  children  in  the  higher 
grades  of  life,  and  a  normal  school.  The 
pupils  were  all  trained  to  work  in  the  fields  or 
at  the  bench,  and  the  product  of  their  labor 
was  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  their 
education.  Fellenbei^s  scheme  was  at  first 
ridiculed  by  his  countrymen,  and  looked  upon 
for  a  time  with  some  suspicion  by  the  govern- 
ment; but  ere  long  its  beneficial  results  at- 
tracted even  the  attention  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. Alexander  I  of  Russia  conferred  upon 
the  philanthropist  the  decoration  of  Saint 
Vladimir,  and  sent  seven  young  nobles  to  be 
educated  at  his  institution.  Several  foreign 
princes  visited  the  establishment,  and  founded 
institutions  on  a  similar  plan.  The  Fdlenberg 
institutions  still  exist,  though  on  a  less  ex- 
tensive scale,  and  are  partly  carried  on  h^ 
descendants. 

FELLBNBSRG  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCA- 
TION, Association  o£  the.  See  Edu- 
cation, Agriculturai- 

FELLER,  Henrietta  (Odin),  missionary: 
b.  Montagny,  near  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  1800 ; 
d.  Grande-Ligne,  Canada,  186&  Her  family 
removed  to  Lausanne,  where  she  was  married 
to  Louis  Feller.  The  death  of  their  (uily  child 
quickened  hex  religious  sensibilities;  she  under- 
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w«at  aMiv«nioii.  uad  on  ibc  ileath  of  her  bat- 
band  devoted  her  life  to  misiioiBry  entcrpriies. 
In  1835  she  arrived  in  Cinada,  and  thcnafter 
founded  the  Grande-Lif^ne  Miuien  .near  Saiat 
Johns,  P.  in  asaoaation  with  the  BaptUt 
ChurdL 

FELLING,  England,  urban  district  in 
Durham  Coimty,  on  the  Tyne,  two  miles  south- 
east of  Newcastle.  It .  has  chemical  works, 
forges,  factories  and  coal  mines  nearby.  Pop. 
25,200. 

FELLOW  SERVANTS,  those  emploved 
by  a  common  master  in  a  common  task,  and  so 
correlated  that  the  safety  of  any  one  depends, 
in  die  ordinary  course  of  things,  on  the  care  and 
proper  conduct  exercised  by  the  others.  The 
term  is  used  especially  in  the  laws  governing 
the  liability  of  empk^rs  to  their  employees  for 
injuries  sustained  during  their  employment  due 
to  negligence  or  other  fault  on  the  part  of  a 
co-worker.  This  definition  is  sustained  by  the 
laws  of  England  and  by  most  State  jurisdic- 
tions of  the  United  States,  hut  is  rejected  in 
some.  For  the  various  degrees  of  liability  of 
the  employer  and  the  statutes  of  the  several 
States  consult  Bailey  'The  Law  of  the  Master's 
Liability  for  Injuries  to  Servants*  (St,  Paul 
1894)  and  McKuin^  ^Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Fellow-Servants^  (Northport  1890). 

FELLOWS,  Sir  Charles.  English  traveler 
and  antiquarian:  b.  Nottingham,  Aug.  1799:  d. 
London.  8  Nov.  1860.  Without  any  claims  to 
classical  attainments,  he  collected  unassisted  a 
vast  amount  of  material  for  the  learned  to  tabor 
upon.  He  first  explored  the  valley  of  the 
3^duis  in  Lycia,  in  1838,  and  discovered  the 
remains  of  the  two  cities  Xantfaus,  the  Lydan 
ca^tal  and  Tlos.  Under  die  auspices  of  die 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum  he  made  fur- 
ther explorations  in  1859  and  1841,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  marbles  now  in  the 
Lycian  salon  of  the  Museum.  He  was  knitted 
in  1845.  His  principal  works  are  *The  Xan- 
thiau  Marbles';  'Travels  and  Researches  in 
Asia  Minor^ ;  and  Xoins  of  Ancient  Lycia  be- 
fore the  Reign  of  Alexander.' 

FELLOWS,  J<^,  American  author:  b. 
Sheffield,  Mass.,  ITCO;  d.  New  York  3  Jan. 
1844.  His  publications  include  <The  Veil  Re- 
moved' (1843);  'Exposition  of  the  Mysteries 
or  Retifpous  Dogmas  and  Customs  of  the  An- 
cient Ep^tians,  Pythagoreans,  and  Druids*; 
'Mystenes  of  Free-Masonry' ;  and  a  work  on 
the  authorship  of  the  Junius  letters. 

FELLOWSHIP,  an  institution  or  feature 
of  andent  origin  in  certain  European  univer^ 
sities,  but  of  recent  introduction  in  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  United  States.  In  an 
Engtish  university  the  fellowship  entitles  the 
luMer,  a  graduate,  who  generally  is  called  a 
f^fiw,  to  pattidpate  in  the  revenues  of  a  cer- 
tain college,  or  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  special 
endowment,  and  also  confers  a  rigltt^  to  rooms 
in  die  college,  and  certain  other  privil«;es.  as 
to  meals,  etc.  Fdlowsfatps  are  generally  for- 
feited upon  the  attainment  of  a  certain  position 
in  the  diurch  or  at  the  bar,  and  are  retained 
after  marriage  only  by  spcdal  vote  of  the  col- 
lege. With  these  exceptions,  the  tenure  was 
formerly  for  life,  but  many  fdlowships  have 
■ahered  in  this  respect  In  Cambrid&e  the 
tenure  is  now  limitea  to  six  years.  Bow  re^ 
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^tUt  and  traveling  fellowd^  are  granted  for 
woik  in  a  spedal  line.  Fonnerfar  the  value  of 
some  of  the  fdlow^bips  at  Oxtord  and  Cam- 
bridge was  equivalent  to  $2,500,  and  even 
$4,000,  but  great  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  number  of  emoluments  of  the  fellows  at 
both  universities.  At  Cambridge  there  are  in 
all  about  400  fellowships,  some  of  the  colleges 
having  as  many  as  50  or  60  attached  to  them. 
The  average  annual  value  is  from  $750  to 
$1,250.  At  Oxford  there  are  now  two  classes 
of  fellowships,  ordinary  and  tutorial.  The 
emoluments  oi  an  ordinary  fellowship  are 
$1,000  a  year,  those  of  a  tutorial  fdlowship 
usually  $1,500.  New  fellows  are  generally 
dected  by  the  head  of  the  college  to  which 
they  belong,  and  the  fellows.  There  are  also 
fellows  connected  with  Dublin  University,  and 
in  recent  ^ears  a  few  have  been  attached  to  the 
Scotch  universities  as  well  as  to  the  new  Eng- 
lish universities  of  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
Birmingham  and  Leeds.  In  AmericVi  univer- 
sities many  fellowships  have  been  established 
by  ijrivate  individuals,  to  promote  research  in 
spedal  departments  of  knowledge,  there  hdng 
in  1911  a  total  of  272  for  the  13  leading  uni- 
versities. Fellowships  are  frequently  awarded 
for  study  abroad,  but  others  are  for  resident 
holders  who,  in  some  cases,  give  part  of  their 
time  to  instruction.  Fellow^ips,  unlike  scholar- 
ships, are  awarded  to  graduates  only,  and  gen- 
erally for  post-graduate  work.  The  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  first  used  the  system  ex- 
tensivdy.  The  value  of  fdlowships  varies 
greatly.  The  most  common  amount  is  about 
^500  per  aiintmi,  but  in  some  cases  the  income 
IS  only  $120  and  in  others  it  reaches  $1,500. 
Chicago  University  has  nearly  80  fellowships 
and  several  other  institutions  from  22  to  55 
each.  Annual  fellowships  may  generally  be 
reassigned  more  than  once  to  the  same  holder, 
and  there  are  fdlowships  ynA  a  tenure  of 
several  years.  Th^re  are  several  fellowships 
at  the  Ajnerican  schools  of  classical  studies  ui 
Adiens  and  in  Rome,  open  to  graduates  of 
American  universities.  The  distinction  between 
fellowship  and  scholarship  is  one  that  is  not 
very  marked;  the  Rhodes  scholarship,  for  ex- 
ample, may  be  regarded  rather  in  the  light  of 
fdlowship.  The  teim  'fellow'  is  also  applied 
to  monoers  of  the  govenung  body  of  cer- 
tun  tuiversities,  as  at  Harvara. 

PELO  DS  SE,  felo  de  se,  from  the 
mediaeval  Latin,  felon  or  traitor  to  himsdf,  is 
the  legal  technical  description  for  a  suidde. 
See  SuiciDB. 

FBL'ON.   See  Paronychia. 

FELONY,  in  law,  a  term  orifnnally  applied 
to_  those  crimes  whtdi  were  punished  by  for- 
feiture of  lands  and  goods,  in  addition  to  any 
other  punishment  prescribed  by  law.  As  so 
used  it  was  distiupilshed  from  a  misdemeanor, 
which  was  an  offense  that  did  not  entail  for- 
fdture  as  part  of  the  pdialty.  The  word  can- 
not now  be  said  to  have  any  very  definite  mean- 
ing in  law.  It  may  be  applied  to  crimes  entail- 
ing capital  punishment,  as  well  as  to  others 
for  which  capital  punishment  is  not  inflicted; 
and  is  so  ai^lied  by  statute  in  the  States  of 
New  York  and  Massachusetts.  In  many  States 
the  distinction  between  fdony  aad  misdemeanor 
has  been  aboUsfaed,  an  example  that  in  tine  wiU 
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probably  be  imiversaUy  follownL  Compound- 
ing a  feluiy  in  refraining  from  prosecuting  a 
fdfony  for  a  consideration,  constitutes  a  crime. 

FBLS,  f£lz,  Joseph,  American  manufac- 
turer: b.  Halifax  Court  House,  Va.j  1854;  d. 
22  Feb.  1914.  He  entered  commercial  life  as 
salesman  for  a  soap-maldng  concern  and  in 
1S74  set  up  a  soap  factory  in  Baltimore,  which 
he  later  removed  to  Philadelphia.  He  amassed 
great  wealth  and  becoming  interested  in  the 
single-tax  reform  he  established  a  fund  for  its 
promotion  which  is  known  as  the  Joseph  Pels 
Fund  of  America.  He  also  subscribed  to  funds 
for  similar  purposes  in  several  foreign  coun- 
tries. He  also  aided  single-tax  colonies  near 
Mobile,  Ala.,  and  at  Arden,  Del.  He  also  lec- 
tured and  wrote  in  behalf  of  the  single-tax. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  employers  in  Ainerica 
to  establish  a  profit-sharing  system  in  his 
factories. 

FELSITE.  As  a  rock  name,  felsite  is 
rather  indefinite,  but  is  a  very  convenient  name 
for  those  dense  fine-grained  igneous  rocks, 
usually  gray  but  often  red  or  green,  that  to  the 
naked  eye  show  no  crystals  of  minerals.  Fel- 
sites  generally  are  ancient  lavas  containing  a 
high  per  cent  of  silica,  and  are  composed  almost 
wholly  of  minute  crystals  of  quaru  and  feld- 
spar. The  percentage  of  silica  varies,  and  the 
relationship  and  probable  origin  of  a  felsite  can 
be  determined  by  analysis  and  examination  with 
the  microscope.  Igneous  rocks  having  a  finely 
crystalline  ground  mass  with  visible  crystals 
are  said  to  have  a  felsitic  ground  mass,  thus 
petrograidiers  speak  of  felsite-porphyry.  See 
Rock;  Rhyolite;  Tsachvte. 

FELT,  Joseph  Barlow,  American  historism: 
b.  Salem,  Mass.,  22  Dec.  1789;  d.  there,  8  Sept 
1869.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Collie 
1813  and  was  ordained  Congregationalist  mims- 
ter,  having  churches  in  Sharon,  Mass.,  and 
H^ilton,  Mass.  In  1836  he  was  appointed  to 
classify  the  Colonial  and  State  archives  of 
Massachusetts.  His  10  years'  work  at  this  task 
was  invaluable  to  the  State,  and  he  was  recog- 
nized as  an  au^rity  on  New  En^and  history. 
He  was  recording  secretary  of  the  American 
Statbtical  Association  1839-59 ;  librarian  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Socie^  1842-58;  and 

{>resident  of  the  New  England  Historic-Genea- 
ogical  Society  1850-53.  Among  his  works  are 
*Annals  of  Salem>  (1827)  ;  ^History  of  Ips- 
wich, Essex  and  Hamilton'  (1833)  ;  *Histori- 
cal  Account  of  Massachusetts  Currency*  (1839); 
*  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  Enghmd^  (1855- 
62)  ;  and  'Collections  for  the  American  Statis- 
tical Association  <jh'  Towns,  Popnlation,  and 
Taxation'  (1847). 

PBLT,  from  Dutch  vilt,  a  fabric  made  from 
wool,  or  wool  and  hair,  or  far,  without  weaving, 
by  rolling,  beating  and  pressure,  generally  with 
the  use  of  lees  or  size.  The  process  of  felting 
is  similar  to  that  of  fulling.  The  fibres  of  fur, 
hair  or  wool  are  rough  in  one  direction  only, 
and  thus  they  can  glide  among  each  other  m 
such  a  way  that  when  the  mass  ts  agitated  the 
anterior  extremities  slide  forward  in  advance  of 
the  body  or  posterior  half  of  the  hair  and  serve 
to  entangle  and  contract  the  whole  mass  to- 
gether. Articles  of  felt,  such  as  rugs,  carpets, 
clothing  and  hats,  have  been  made  from  remote 
antiquity,  and  are  still  made  and  widely  used 


amoitt  various  Asiatic  ftafiita.  Modern  uses 
of  felt  indttde  also  carriage  linings,  piano- 
forte hammers,  su^ical  dressu^  etc.  Legend 
ascribes  the  invention  of  felt  to  Saint  Cement, 
who  found  that  carded  wool  placed  in  his  shoes 
to  protect  his  feet  while  on  a  pilgrimage  worked 
into  a  felt  by  the  pressure  and  moisture;  but  it 
has  a  much  earlier  origin,  being  apparently 
known  in  Homer's  time.  The  Saracens  used  it 
for  tents,  and  it  was  probably  introduced  into 
Europe  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  In  Europe 
and  America  felt  cloths  are  also  made  for  sev- 
eral purposes,  the  finer  kinds  especially  for 
carpets  and  tablecovers,  which  may  be  dyed  or 
printed  and  finished  in  various  ways.  The  first 
mechanical  process  for  the  making  of  felt  was 
invented  about  1820  by  the  American  J.  R. 
\yilliams.  Various  details  have  since  been 
added,  but  the  main  principle  remains  the  same. 
The  wool  is  carded  into  laps  of  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  web  to  be  made.  Layers  of 
these  are  placed  one  above  another  until  the 
desired  thickness  is  secured,  the  outer  layers 
being  generally  of  finer  texture,  than  the  inte- 
rior. The  whole  is  now  passed  between  rollers 
partly  immersed  in  water.  In  the  machinery  by 
whidt  felt  fabrics^  are  produced,  rollers  with 
a  rubbing  and  oscillating  movement  have  gen- 
erally an  important  action.  The  materials  com- 
monly used  for  felt  hats  are  the  furs  of  the 
rabbit  and  other  animals  and  the  wool  of  sheep. 
The  latter  material  is  employed  for  common 
and  medium  hats,  only  the  finer  felt  hats 
being  made  from  fur,  The  hats  after  being 
stiffened  are  dyed  They  now  undergo  die 
operation  of  blockiiu^  in  order  to  give  them 
tneir  proper  shapCL  Coarse  varieties  of  felt  are 
nsed  for  covering  steam  boilers  and  cylinders, 
steam-pipes,  and  otherwise  as  non-conductors. 
Asphalted  felt  is  a  coarse  felt  saturated  with 
pitch,  asphalt  or  coal-tar  and  used  for  covering 
sheds  and  other  buildings,  and  a  superior  kind 
called  inodorous  felt  is  used  for  lining  damp 
walls.  Another  kind  is  asbestos  felt  For 
some  of  these  the  process  of  manufacture  is 
similar  to  that  employed  in  making  paper.  In 
the  United  States  the  felt  industry  nas  about 
45  eataUishments,  produdng  goods  valued  at 
approximately  $12,000,000  yearly.  The  principal 
products  are  felt  cloths,  boot  and  shoe  linings, 
upholstery  felts,  trimmings  and  lining  felt,  felt 
s&rts  and  belts  for  paper  manufacture.  Con- 
sult *Felt  and  Felting*  in  Murphy's  <The  Tex- 
tile Indnstries>  (Vol  II.  London  1912).  See 
Hat. 

FBLTHAH,  Owen,  Engtbh  author:  b. 

Suffolk,  in  the  reign  of  James  I;  d.  sometime 
in  1678.  For  many  years  he  lived  in  the  F.arl 
of  Thomond's  family.  OtlKr  than  this  very 
little  is  known  of  his  bistoiy.  He  was  the 
author  of  *  Resolves  Divine,  Political  and 
Moral'  (1631).  It  has  been  printed  in  many 
editions;  12  appeared  before  1709. 

FELTON,  Cornelius  Conway,  American 
classical  scholar:  b.  Newbury,  Mass.,  6  Nov. 
1807;  d.  Chester,  Pa.,  26  FA.  1862.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1827.  In  1834  he  became 
professor  of  Greek  literature  at  Harvard,  in 
1860  its  president,  and  in  1858  recent  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  His  publications  in- 
clude many  translations  from  German,  French 
and  Greek,  of  which  <The  Clouds'  and  *Th^ 
Birds>  of  Aristophanes  are  the  most  distini- 
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guished;  also  'Familiar  Letters  from  Europe* 
(1864) ;  'Greece,  Ancient  and  Modem>  (1867)  ; 
*  Selections  from  Modem  Greek  Writers,*  etc. 
Consult  'Proceedin|»>  of  Massadiusetts  Hii- 
torical  Society  for  1866. 

FELTON»  John,  the  assassin  of  the  first 
Duke  of  Budongham.  He  was  a  member  of  an 
old  Suffolk  family ;  the  date  of  his  birth  and  the 
name  of  his  father  are  unknown,  but  his 
motlur's  name  was  Eleanor  Wrieht,  of  Dur- 
ham. He  served  in  the  ann^  and  was  a  lieu- 
tenant on  the  expedition  to  C^idiz  in.  1625.  His 
moroseness  rendered  him  impopular  and  hin- 
dered his  advancement  Buddng^iam  refused 
all  his  applications  for  promotion  because,  it 
is  alleged,  of  a  feud  between  Felton  and  Sir 
Henry  Hungate,  Buckin^iam's  favorite.  Ill- 
treatment  and  poverty  drove  him  to  despera- 
tion and  he  began  to  r^rd  Buddng^am  as 
the  cause  of  all  his  woes.  His  animosity  to 
Buckingham  was  intensified  by  the  ^'Remon- 
strances*  of  the  Commons  and  by  the  charges 
of  Egleshaffl  that  James  I  had  been  poisoned 
by  the  minister.  Felton,  determined  on  the 
assassination  of  the  Duke,  bought  a  knife  and 
journeyed  to  Portsmouth,  where  on  23  Aug. 
16^  he  stabbed  Buckingham  to  death.  The 
crime  was  popular,  as  the  Duke  was  cordial^ 
hated  by  nearly  all  classes,  and  poons  were 
written  in  praise  of  the  deed.  At  his  trial 
Felton  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  hanged  on  27 
Nov.  im. 

PBLTON,  Sumiel  Mone,  American  rul- 
road  president:  b.  Philadelpfaia,  Pa.,  3  Fd). 
1853.  He  was  educated  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Teclinoltwy,  began  railroad  work  as 
a  rodman  in  1868,  He  rose  rapidly,  becoming 
chief  engineer,  general  superintendent  and 
general  manager  of  various  railroad  lines  be- 
tween 1873  and  1885.  He  was  vice-president 
of  the  Erie  1885-40:  the  MemiMs  and  Carles- 
ton,  the  Mobile  ana  Birminriiam  1891-93;  and 
lie  Knoxville  and  Ohio  1891-92.  He  was 
president  of  the  Louisville  Southern  and  the 
Alabama  Great  Southern  1893-95;  the  CSncin- 
nati.  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  rwlroads 
1890-99;  the  Chicago  and  Alton  1899-1907;  and 
the  Mexican  Central  1907-09.  He  was  also  re- 
ceiver of  the  Columbus,  Sandusl^  and  Hocking 
Valley  Railway  in  1897-99,  and  the  Kentucky 
and  Indiana  Sridgt  Company  from  1893  to 
1900.  In  1909  he  became  president  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad,,  and  in  1912 
of  the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad. 

FBLTRS,    Henri    Jacqnes  GuiUanme 

Clarke,  Due  db,  ah  re  zhak  gE  yom  klark  duk 
de  feltr,  a  marshal  of  France:  b.  Landrecies, 
France,  17  OcL  1765;  d.  Neuviller,  France,  28 
Oct  1818.  In  1781  he  entered  the  military 
school  at  Paris  and  was  afterward  imprisoned 
during  the  Revolution.  He  was  subsequently 
employed  by  Camot ;  in  1807  he  became  Minis- 
ter of  War  and  was  created  Due  de  Feltre. 
Though  indetyted  to  Bonaparte  for  his  dukedom 
he  contributed  toward  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  was  IbCnister  of  War  1815-16,  and  in 
die  latter  year  he  was  created  marshal  of 
France. 

FBLTRB,  ffl'trl,  Italy,  town  of  the  Pror- 
ince  of  Bethino,  32  miles  northwest  of  Venice. 
It  contains  a  cathedral,  die  Palazzo  del  Cbn- 
dgHo,  now  used  as  a  dieatre;  a  large  fotmt^ 


an  industrial  sdiool,  'hospital  and  municipal 
pawnshop.  It  has  a  few  small  industries,  in- 
cluding ironware  and  baskets.  It  has  a  trade  in 
silk,  wine  and  oil  There  is  a  monument  to 
Pamfilo  Castaldi.  a  native  of  Feltre,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  Italians,  discovered  the  art  of 
printing.  Feltre  is  die  ancient  Feltria  and  was 
a  station  on  the  Via  Qaudia  between  Opiterp- 
um  and  Tridentum  (Trent).  It  was  of  little 
importance  in  Roman  times.   Pop.  5,468. 

FELUCCA,  fe  luk'a,  a  class  of  small  mer- 
chant-vessels used  in  the  Mediterranean.  They 
have  two  masts,  carrying  lateen  sails,  and  are 
capable  of  being  propelled  iw  oars,  and  fre- 

?uently  have  a  rudder  at  each  end.  Formerly 
eluccas  were  employed  in  war  and  piracy. 

PBHALB  RHYMES  (Fr.  rimet.  fimv- 
nines),  double  rhymes,  or  riiymes  in  which  two 
syllables,  one  accented  and  the  other  unac- 
cented, correspond  at  the  end  of  each  line. 
They  are  so  called  because  they  end  in  a  weak 
or  feminine  syllable;  thus,  fable,  table;  motion, 
notion,  are  female  rhymes. 

FEME  COVERTE,  fem  kiiv'irt  See 
Husband  and  Wife;  FAiiav  Law;  Marbiagk 

PEMERN,  i^'vntm,  or  Prtunam.  fi'mam, 
an  island  in  the  Baltic,  taken  from  Denmark  in 
1864  and  now  part  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  (Ger- 
many. Area,  70  square  miles;  surface,  level; 
soil,  fertile,  producing  com.  Catde  are  abun- 
^nt.  The  inhalxtants  are  mostly  eng^ed  in 
fishing,  agriculture  and  stoddng^maldng.  Cafd- 
tal.  Burg.   Pop.  9,900. 

FEMGERICHTB.  See  Vehugerichte. 

FEMINISM,  fnun  the  French  fiminisme, 
Latin  ftmina,  wcnnan:  a  word  coined  by  the 
younger  Dimias  in  a  pamphlet  entided 
*L'Hoaune-femme>  (1872)  to  designate  the  so- 
called  ^rights  of  womeri*  movement  An  advo- 
cate of  mis  movement  is  termed  a  ''feminist,'' 
though  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  definition, 
whemer  a^ied  to  a  man  or  woman,  by  no 
means  carries  the  somewhat  derogatory  sense  of 
"effeminate*  or  "unmanly."  Indeed,  many  of 
the  finest  intellects  among  men  have  been  — 
and  are  to-day  —  ardent  feminists.  Briefly 
stated,  the  tenets  of  the  creed  consist  in  a  de- 
mand that  women  are  entitled  to  absolute  eco- 
nomic and  social  equality  with  men  J  that 
women  have  die  ri^  to  participate  in  govem- 
mcnt  as'  responsible  citizens,  and  especialty,  in 
framing  sudi  laws  as  affect  their  own  lives. 
Hence,  feminism  includes  woman  suffrage,  a 
stepping-stone  to  unlimited  possibilities.  Its 
foremost  interpreters  contend  that  woman  has 
too  long  been  retarded  and  treated  as  a  mere 
adjuntt  of  man ;  *a  kind  of  subordinate  beings, 
and  not  as  a  part  of  the  human  spedes.*  Tms 
was  the  argument  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  the 
pioneer  of  the  modem  movement,  in  her  cele- 
brated ^Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Woman,* 
published  in  1792.  Although  marred  by  numer- 
ous internal  defects  the  ^Vindication*  remains 
as  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  truly  prophetic 
statements  of  the  w<mian's  case  against  "man- 
made  laws*  and  a  "man-made  worid.*  Willi 
merciless  lo«ic  she  flayed  the  mtseducadon  of 
girls,  ridiculed  the  generally  accepted  theories 
of  "chivalry,*  and  mordantly  attadced  tfie 
double  standard  of  moralitjr.  Yet  she  recog- 
nized, fai  true  wwnanl^  fasaion,  tfcat  lore  and 
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the  attraction  between  the  sexes  was  a  carilinal 
fact  in  human  nature,  and  ^'marriage  as  the 
foundation  of  almost  every  social  virtue,* 
While  she  claimed  that  women  should  be  treated 
as  the  friends  and  equals  of  men,  and  not  as 
their  toys  and  slaves,  she  did  not  demand  for 
women  intellectual,  physical  or  moral  equality 
with  men.  She  did  not  wish  women  to  have 
power  over  men,  but  over  themselves.  In  her 
time  a  sickly  delicacy  was  supposed  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  feminine  charm,  and  cowardice, 
as  well  as  physical  weakness,  was  regarded  as 
part  of  what  every  woman  ought  to  aim  at.' 
How  far  Mary  Wollstonecraft  was  ahead  of 
her  time  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  she 
advocated  woman's  representation  in  Parlia- 
ment nearly  70  years  before  woman  suffr^e 
was  heard  of  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
she  proclaimed  that  the  practice  of  meoicine 
was  particularly  suited  to  women  50  years  he- 
fore  the  first  English  wnnan  doctor  was  qual- 
ified. 

Plato,  Aristotle,  Euri^des  and  Sir  Thomas 
More  propounded  arguments  and  theories  on 
the  rights  of  women  that  are  to-day  being  car- 
ried into  effect  in  America,  Europe  and  Aus- 
tralasia. We  have  traveled  far  since  that 
Council  o£  ACacon,  quoted  by  Bescherelle  and 
Larcher,  i^ere  some  300  ecaesiastics  giavdy 
discussed  die  question  of  whether  women  could 
or  should  be  classified  as  human  beings.  In 
ages  past  theologians  and  learned  men  have 
wrangled  about  the  etymology  of  the  word  sig- 
nifying ''woman''  in  their  respective  languages, 
and  whether  the  particular  word  was  derivea 
from  God  or  invented  by  man..  The  object  of 
these  erudite  disquisitions  appears  to  have  been 
to  fix  the  definite  status  of  woman  as  compared 
with  man.  Sympathetic  French  writers  have 
proved  to  ibeir  own  satisfaction  that  Natur<^ 
m  her  thotuand-fold  activity,  is  feminine  in 
essence  and  that  woman,  not  man,  is  the  ^tord 
of  creation.*  Basing  his  argument  on  biolog- 
ical theory,  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw  makes 
one  of  his  characters  say,  'She  [woman]  knows 
by  instinct  that  far  back  in  the  evolutionaiy 
process  she  invented  him  [man],  differentiated 
him,  created  him  in  order  to  produce  something 
better  than  the  single-sexed  process  can  pro- 
duce,* and  that  *he  is  welcome  to  his  dreams, 
his  follies,  his  ideals,  his  heroisms,  provided 
that  the  keystone  of  them  all  is  the  worship  of 
woman,  of  motherhood,  of  the  family,  of  the 
hearth*   ('Man  and  Superman^). 

However  futile  and  unnecessary  such  specur 
lations  nia;y  appear  to  the  20th  century  under- 
standittg.  It  is  indisputable  that  in  nearly  all 
ages  ana  among  most  peoples  —  ancient  and 
modem— women  have  been  more  or  less  kept 
in  a  state  of  tutelage  and  dependence  upon  men. 
So  far  back  as  records  exist  do  we  find  a  con- 
stant stream  of  depreciation  leveled  atfainst 
women,  in  theolc^,  ^tosoph/  and  literature. 
The  old  Chinese  classics  contain  numerous  dis- 

earaging  references  to  women,  such  as  ^'long  is 
er  h^r  and  short  her  understanding,*  despite 
the  dictum  of  Confudus  tliat  ''Woman  is  the 
masterpiece.*  With  deeper  inswht,  Socrates  re- 
tnarkea  that  ''woman,  once  made  equal  to  man, 
bccometh  his  superior.*  The  contradictory  ab- 
surdities of  Rousseau  were  sufliciently  answered 
by  the  tender  profundity  of  Jean  Paul.  Lord 
Qiesterfidd  ranked  wc»nen  as  below  men  and 
abcrve  diildbcen;  Tennyson  aar«,  *Womazi  is  llie 


lesser  man';  Lessing  wrote,  Mature  iateoded 
that  woman  should  be  her  masterpiece,"  and 
Herder  called  her  "the  crown  of  creation.* 
Sheridan  states  tiiat  'on  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind  of  women  depends  diC  wisd<Mn  of  men,* 
a  truism  elaborated  by  President  Garfield,  that 
*the  most  valuable  gift  which  can  be  bestowed 
on  women  is  somctning  to  do,  which  they  'can 
do  well  and  worthily,  and  Uiereby  maintain 
themselves.*  Horace  Greeley  expressed  the 
opinion  that  nothing  'will  render  the  condition 
of  our  working  women  what  it  should  be  so 
long  as  tho  kitchen  and  the  nee^e  are  substan- 
tially their  only  resources,"  while  the  late  G.  W- 
Curtis  declared  that  "the  test  of  civilization  is 
the  estimate  of  woman.*  That  education  must 
be  the  foundation  stone  of  woman's  rights  was 
already  realized  in  1697  by  Mary  Astell,  an  Eng- 
lish authoress,  who  published  a  work  entitled, 
<A  Serious  Proposal  to  the  Ladies,  wherein  a 
Method  is  offered  for  the  Improvement  of  their 
Minds.*  She  propounded  a  scheme  for  a 
ladies'  college,  which  was  favorably  received 
by  Queen  Anne  and  would  have  been  carried 
out  but  for  the  opposition  of  Bishop  Burnet.  A 
noteworthy  phase  in  the  history  of  woman  was 
the  so-called  *age  of  chivalry,*  from  the  10th 
to  the  15th  century,  a  time  in  which  it  was  the 
duty  and  pleasure  of  every  Kentleman  to  be  the 
slave  of.  some  lady.  Though  there  can  be  little 
doubt  QS  to  the  lax  morality  whidh  accompanied 
it,  that  chivalry  resulted  in  the  modem  td^Ui- 
zation  of  women,  and  awakened  in  them  the 
consciousness  of  the^  power  and  ^  latent  re- 
sponsibility. But  a  formidable  barrier  of  age- 
long custom  and  prejudice  stood  in  the  way  — 
especially  the  *man-made  laws.*  An  old  philos- 
opher once  remarked  that  ^nature  had  {dready 
invested  woman  with  such  tremendous  power 
that  the  law,  wisely,  gave  her  less.*  While  it 
is  true  that,  among  some  of  the  andrats,  women 
exerted  enormous  influence  in  matters  of  state 
and  inheritance  of  thrones  and  property,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  sex  were  unaffected;  dis- 
tinctions fell  to  the  favored  few,  either  through 
lineage  —  relationship  with  men  —  or  Uie  nat- 
ural gifts  of  intelligence  and  beauty.  H<»ner 
sang— 

""Wliat  mighty  WO«t 
To  thy  hnperutl  race  from  woman  roae." 

which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  heroines 
of  antiquity  were  more  absorbed  in  their  pri- 
vate affairs  than  in  those  of  the  state  or  of  their 
inconspicuous  sisters. 

The  "RigTits  of  Man,*  born  of  the  French 
Revoltttion,  kindled  a  feeble  but  inextinguish- 
ibU  rushlight  which  was  sedulously  fanned  for 
over  a  century  by  an  ever-Increasing  amy  of 
Ijioneers  before  it  burst  into  flame.  The  Erm- 
lish  Reform  Bill  of  1832  prevented  wrtman  suf- 
frage by  the  insertion  of  the  word  male  before 
person.  The  advocates  of  feminism  met  ■vnth 
the  most  strenuous  opposition  alike  from  der^ 
and  laity,  and  particularly  frcmi'  *the  man  ta 
the  street.*  There  were  tfiose  who  pro^esied 
die  loosening  of  family  bonds  and  me  general 
collapse  of  human  society  if  women  were 
raised  to  a  social  and  political  equidity  widi 
men.  As  was  ine^ntable,  the  problem  of  sex 
became  the  predominant  factor  in  the  contro- 
versy. A  strong  grievance  of  the  feminists 
was  the  stringency  of  the  Eiiglish  divorce  laws, 
at  all  times  unjustly  severe  upon  the  woman. 
In  1854  the  Honorable  Mrs,  Norton  privatdy 
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circuited  a  pamplilet  entrtlfcd,  'English  Lzws 
for  Wcfmcn  m  the  Ifth-  Century*— a  painful 
•episode  of  personal  histoiy  more  weighty  and 
PV«enatit  in  its  sitnf»)e  details  -of  mnch  wrong 
and'  sttfTering  than'  sheaves  of  subtle  contro- 
versy.   In  July  1855  Mrs.  Norton  addressed  a 
l«tter  to  Queen  Victoria  on  the  *Laws  of  Mar- 
riase  and^Drvorce,"  in  which  she  laid  bare  het 
own   domestic  unhappiness.   The  tetter  was 
dissected  and  anab^ed  in  periodicals  and  pnss^ 
attractikig  sympathy  both  for  the  writer  and  Ae 
feminist'caiise.'  At  that  time  a  special  act- of 
Farliameot  was  necessary  in  each  case  to  annul 
a  marHage.   In  1869  John  Stoart  Mill's  *Su1h 

i'dctton  ca  Women'  appeared,  a  work  marked 
y  generosity  and  love  of  justice.   He  made  a 
most  effective  protest  against  the  prejudices 
v^ch  stunted  the  development  and  limited  the 
career)     women  on  no  other  ground  than  *the 
accident,  of  ■  sex.*   Notwithstandiag  that  it  eah 
countered  mtKh  eriticisnv  die  book  gave  a 
dtrot%  impetus   to   the   feminist  rooyement 
thToughout   the  world,  being  also  translated 
into  other  lai^ages.   In  IS&  Mill  had  intro^ 
duced  in  Parliament  a  bill  for  female  suffrage 
for  imperial 'affairs,  which  was  defeated  by  196 
votes^iainst  73.    Mrs.  Mill  wrote  an  able  essay 
on   'lAe  EnfranchiBfiment  of  Women,,'  ^and 
nwnerous   pamphlets  and  m^azine  articles 
spread  the  propaganda.   In  1868  die  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  London  decided  female  suf- 
fr^:e  to  be  illegal,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
State  of  Wyoming  granted  women  the  vote. 
By  decrees  the  scope  of  women's  activity  widr 
ened  in  those  fields  for  which  their  endow- 
ments peculiarly  fitted  them,'  in  all  that  involved 
moral  superintendence  and  personal  administra>- 
don — in   educational,   charitable,  penal  .and 
reformatory  institutions.   Frwn  .tm  oriranal 
'emandpation^  and  "politico-social  equali^!'' 
stages  the  feminist  campaign  assumed  a  defimte 
economic  aspect.   With  tjie  growth  of  popula- 
tion it  became  increasingly  necessary  to  provide 
employment  for  women  and  ^rls.  Hitherto 
there  had  been  Httle  or  no  choice  for  women  to 
earn  their  living  beyond  domestic  service,  in 
factories,  as  governesses  or  teachers.  Men 
resented  the  invasion  of  their  spheres  by  women 
on  the  ground  that  the  cheaper  female  labor 
would  cause  a  lowerir^  of  masculine  wages. 
To  the  male  argument  that  'woman's  place  is 
in  the  home  *  the  feminists  retorted  that  not  all 
women  had  homes,  husbands  and  children,  and 
that  a  woman  should  be  as  free  to  choose  her 
■  career  as  any  -man.   Especially  hard  was  the 
lot  of  the  single  woman  and  the  widow  left  un- 

?rovided  for  in  the  days  when  diere  were  so 
ew  avenues  for  female  activities.  Jules 
Simon,  French  philosopher  and  statesman, 
pointea  ont  in  ^L'Ouvriere*  (1861)  that  woman 
is  a  being  naturally  fond  or  worle,  uneasy  of 
Inaction,  and  loving  employment  for  its  own 
sake.  A  woman  writer  of  that  period  expressed 
this  restlessness:  "How  many  women  are  now 
waiting,  widi  empty  hands  and  longing  hearts! 
Win  not  good  men  lend  ns  their  aid  to  bring  us 
and  our  work  logetherf^  The  numerous  be- 
nevolent societies  that  were  necessary  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  eariy  Victorian  era  for  the 
relief  of  ^distressed  gentlewomen,*  governesses 
and  female  itivalids  bore  testimony  to  the  pa- 
thetic helplessness  an^  silent  sufFering  of  gen- 
teel poverty  among  sinj^e  women  and  widows. 
The  Society  for  Promoting  the  Emjdoyment  of 


Women  labored  to  open  ont  for  them  less 
thronged  and  footworn  tracks -than  those  of 
ttntion  and '  needlsworl^  by  directing  their  eft- 
forts  toward  priming  and  the  scmi^nechaoieal 
arts ;  above  all,  in  facilitating  emigration  to  the 
colonies'  fay  snppiying  t^eaxs  to  receive  and  pro- 
tect them  on  their  arrival  overseas.:  The  lack 
oi'  educational  opportunities  was -the  severest 
handicap  to  woman's  progress.  "In  inu^oatiwi 
stren^  siie  has  been  proved  de6cieat,>>  wrote 
a  critic ;  ''slie  infolds  no  new  heaven,  she  breaks 
mxxf  no  new  wwid;  die  (tisoovers,  iiiveiit% 
creates  nothing.^ 

After  the  repeal  of  the  ^'combination  laws' 
in  1825,  British  workmen  gradually  bf^h 
biiild  up  those  trade  unions  which  later  became 
■  such  a  pofwerfut  factor  in  industrial  lifei 
Women  were  not  slow  to  perceive  that  organi- 
zation meant  strenffth,  political  as  well  as  indus- 
trial. Public  meetings  were  airanged  and  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Manchester  National  Sodr 
^  for  Women's  Suffrage  was  held  in  186^ 
exactly  20  ;/ears  after  a  similar  convention  — 
the  first  of  its  kind — had  assembled  at  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y.  In  18^  a  Women's  Clnb  and  luy 
stitute  was  o^teaed  in  London,  much  to  the  sur- 
prise and  consternation  of  the  male  element. 
The  theory  qi  "the  weaker  vessel''  became  an 
e)i|»loded  myth.  Nearly  200  years  earlier,  Anne 
Hutchinson  had  started  the  first  women  s  dub 
in  America,  and  French  women  had  formed 
themselves  into  clubs  in  Paris  during  the  Revo- 
lution. The  femtnist  movement  gathered  in 
strength  and  momentum  among  the  English- 
speaking  peoples.  One  barrier  after  another 
was  broken  down  by  indefatigable  and  deter- 
mined women  leaders  supported  by  many  prom- 
inent men.  Women  had  played  a  most  im- 
portant part  in  the  abolition  of  black  slavenr; 
they  were  now  bent  on  destroying  what  the 
extremists  called  "white  slavery* — their  own 
onancipation.  Quite  a  large  number  of  women 
were  unconvinced  of  the  wisdom  of  the  move- 
ment, forming  ^anti"  societies  and  declaring 
that  most  women  djd  not  want  the  vote  and 
had  no  desire  to  "mix  in  politics.'  Not  a  few 
of  these  objectors  were  ladies  of  h^h  station 
and  titles.  While  fully  agreeing  that  the  deliv- 
erance of  women  from  early  prejudices  and 
unnatural  trammels  was  a  necessity  which  the 
development  of  culture  and  the  altered  condi- 
tions of  industrial  relations  were  bound  to 
bring  about  in  time,  they  were  "convinced  that 
the  pursuit  of  a  mere  outward  equality  with 
men  is  for  women  not  only  vain  but  demoral- 
izing,* and  that  it  led  to  *a  total  misconception 
of  woman's  true  dignity  and  special  mission.* 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  question  was  pre- 
eminently one  for  the  middle  classes  to  decide. 
While  the  ladies  of  the  "upper  ten"  stood  aloof, 
it  could  have  no  interest  for  the  women  of'the 
lower  orders,  whose  right  to  help  their  hus^ 
bands  in  providitw  a  living  was,  unfortunately, 
l)ut  too  well  established.  Particular  stress  was 
Isud  upon  the  danger  of  economic  competitioi^ 
of  overflooding  me  labor  market  *Women 
take  the  places  of  men  for  less  pay,'  wrote  a 
lady  anti-feminist  25  years  ago;  *the  lower  a 
man's  earnings,  the  less  is  he  able  to  make  a 
home  for  a  wife.  Competition  between  men 
and  women  would  but  tend  to  still  further 
lessen  the  ever-decreasing  number  of  mar- 
riages. ,  .  .  And  it  is  just  this  decrease  in  mar- 
riage .  .  .  which  is  the  sore  point  in  woman's 
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onancipatioiL  Tlu  decrease  in  marriaffts  first 
started  the  question  of  Woman's  Rights*  The 
words  quoted  were  written  by  Mme.  Adele 
Crcpaz  and  recdved  the  cmimendatkni  of 
Gladstone. 

The  feminists,  however,  pursued  their  cam- 
paign with  increasing  vigor  and  persistence. 
They  invaded  not  only  innumerable  trades  and 
handicrafts,  but  also  univernties  and  coIlege^ 
caning  on  degrees  and  honors  in  science,  law, 
classics,  medicine,  mathematics,  philosophy,  art, 
music,  literature  and  political  economy.  They 
opened  women's  medical  colleges,  hospitals  and 
educational  institutions.  They  founded  great 
political  organizations  numbering  many  thou- 
sands of  members;  they  held  gigantic  parades 
and  demonstrations;  and  terrorized  legislatures- 
and  statesmen  by  actual  display  of  t^ysical 
violence.  Women  were  elected  to  education, 
municipal  and  trade  union  boards;  to  adnunis- 
trative  positions  on  public  works,  and  appointed 
as  government  inspectors,  as  police  officers,  and 
even  as  sheriffs.  A  woman  scientist  discovered 
radium ;  women  have  gained  certificates  as  ships' 
pilots  and  aeronauts;  women  travelers  have 
explored  Africa  and  Asia;  a  woman  rode  on 
horseback  across  the  continent  of  Australia, 
while  in  France  women  practise  at  die  bar. 
In  the  United  States  the  first  woman  has  entered 
G)ngress.  Most  of  this  remarkable  expansion 
of  feminine  activity  has  taken  place  wimin  the 
period  of  a  generation,  though  the  hardy 
pioneers  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  *era 
of  woman*  did  not  live  to  see  the  completion 
of  their  work.  If  the  amazing  results  obtained 
up  to  the  summer  of  1914  forced  the  conclusion 
that  women,  given  the  needful  opportunities, 
were  but  little  behind  men  in  productive  —  if 
not  creative  —  energy,  the  course  of  the  Euro- 
pean War  must  have  removed  the  last  doubts 
that  still  lingered  in  the  minds  of  anti-feminists. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  war  gave 
woman  Ae  greatest  opportunity  in  history  to 
dispk^  her  mettle  and  capacity.  There  are, 
however,  two  widely  divergent  views  as  to  the 
ultimate  consequences  or  effects  of  the  war  upon 
woman's  life.  In  all  the  belligerent  countries 
< — thon^  to  a  less  degree  in  America  —  the 
war  has  imposed  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
women.  In  the  European  countries  women 
have  replaced  men  in  almost  every  sphere  of 
activity.  In  the  munitions  factory,  in  the 
workshop,  on  the  street  and  on  the  land,  women 
are  performing  the  most  arduous  tasks  such 
as  had  never  fallen  to  their  lot.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  not  a  few  that  this  violent  experience 
must  alter  the  nature  of  those  women;  that 
those  who  have  learned  to  be  well  paid  for 
their  labors  will  gain  economic  independence, 
become  hardened,  and  lose  their  womanly  at- 
tributes. Such  a  contingency,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  would  be  an  unspeakable  disaster.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  expected  that  the  physical 
exertion  involved  will  produce  a  stronger, 
healthier  race.  Doctors  nave  observed  a  con- 
siderable decrease  of  nervous  disorders  among 
women  in  general,  while  the  women  of  the 
wealthier  cUuses  were  said  to  have  ^forgotten 
their  ills  1^  from  one-third  to  one-naif.* 
This  was  said  to  be  due  to  the  numerous  war 
activities  to  which  women  devoted  themselves, 
in  Red  Cross  work,  etc  One  physician  in  New 
York  stated  ibaX  nnce  the  war  H  breath  of 


fresh  air*  had  come  over  the  physical  haUts 
of  all  women^  espedalb^  improvement  in  the 
'fashionable  slouch*  walk,  which  he  attributed 
to  the  unconscious  influence  of  the  military. 

Another  serious  problem  is  the  question  of 
those  girls  and  women  who  took  the  places  in 
offices  to  relieve  men  called  to  th^  colors.  Will 
these  drift  hack  into  private  life  ndien  the  men 
return?  Already  entrendied  in  business  posi- 
tions by  the  invitation  and  acquiescence  of  man, 
woman's  position  must  necessarily  be  strenglli- 
ened  in  me  business  world  and  her  labor  be- 
come more  indispensable  as  time  passes.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  in  America  as  in  Europe 
the  situation  will  adjust  itself  with  a  fair  de- 
gree of  equity,  the  qualified  woman  holding 
her  place  and  the  qualified  man  holding  hts, 
with  the  unfit  of  both  sexes,  automatkally 
falling  out  of  the  ranks.  In  Gmt  Britain, 
less  than  2,000,000  womoi  were  emptmred  be- 
fore the  war,  mainly  in  textile  mills.  In  June 
1918  there  were  over  4,500,000  women  and  girls 
employed  under  the  Board  of  Trade.  Tneir 
devotion  to  the  national  cause  has  earned  them 
the  Parliamentary  vote  for  which  they  had 
struggled  in  vain  for  many  years.  The  suffrage 
bill  passed  the  Commons  by  a  vote  of  385  to  5o. 

In.  France  the  feminist  cult  has  never  been 
strenuoasly  practised;  the  professions  did  not 
appeal  to  French  women.  Satisfied  to  culti- 
vate the  domestic  virtues,  their  highest  aims 
were  to  be  good  housewives.  During  the  war 
they  proved  themselves  no  less  patriotic,  self- 
sacrificing  and  brave  than  their  men.  While 
there  is  no  demand  for  the  vote,  the  war  is 
expected  to  raise  the  political  status  of  women, 
but,  according  to  M.  Stephane  Lauzanne  of  the 
Paris  Matin,  *they  will  prefer  to  exercise  it 
through  their  husbands  and  in  their  social  life, 
rather  than  throtig^  the  coarse  medium  of  the 
ballot  box.* 

In  Germany  the  feminist  movement  has  not 
flourished.  In  her  book,  'Die  modcme  Frauen- 
bewegungj*  Dr.  Kaethe  Schirmacher  states  that 
*the  political  training  of  the  German  man  has 
not  y^t  been  extended  to  include  the  principles 
of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence 
...  his  respect  for  individual  Hber^  has 
not;yet  been  developed  as  in  England;  dierefore 
he  is  much  harder  to  win  over  to  the  cause 
of  women's  rights.*  She  says  that  *Every  war, 
every  accentuation  and  promotion  of  militarism 
is  a  weakening  of  the  forces  of  civilization  and 
of  woman's  influence.* 

Despite  the  backward  political  and  educa- 
tional conditions  obtaining  m  Russia  before  the 
war,  the  position  of  intelligent  women  was  not 
without  hopeful  prospects.  There  were  numer- 
ous female  doctors  and  teachers,  many  of  them 
trained  abroad.  In  Austria-Hut^ry  and  Italy 
circumstances  were  less  encoun^ng,  woman 
labor  being  poorly  paid,  while  in  Spun  the 
feminists  have  been  unable  to  attract  mudi 
support  Farther  afield,  the  leaven  of  Western 
influence  is  perceptibly  operating  in  the  Orient ; 
female  enlightenment  is  slowly  penetrating  into 
the  harem  and  behind  the  purdah,  smuggled 
throi^  the  barriers  of  antiqui^  by  vndtt 
women  doctors  and  missionaries.  Japanese  and 
Chinese  women  who  have  vidted  die  United 
States  or  Great  Britain  cannot  faU  to  take  hcune 
with  them  the  new  go^el  of  free  and  indepdidt- 
ent  womanhood. 
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As  mentioned  above,  it  19  in  the  En^^ish- 
apeaidag  world  dot  wameo  have  made  the 
greatest  strides  toward  the  feminist  goal  o£  ab- 
solute economic,  sodsd  and  poHtiaU  freedom. 
The  women  of  the  United  States,  especially, 
hsLve  played  a  tremendous  part  in  the  creation 
and  development  of  their  country,  a  country 
which  £ur(^>eans,  not  without  justice,  call  "^thc 
woman's  paradise.*  How  far  is  feminine  ia- 
fluence  in  America  resppn»ble  for  the  discon- 
certing mixture  of  idealism  and  practical  sense, 
die  shattering  of  conventions  and  ignonns  01 
obstacles,-  that  blind  yet  unerring  faith  in  in- 
dividnal  action,  and  that  callous  neglect  of  all 
those  inhibitions  which  arrest  wild  impulses? 
This  intellectual  and  spiritual  activity,  more- 
over, has  been  communicated  to  millions  of  im- 
mignints  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  of 
diverse  races  and  nationalities.  Whether  the 
full  participation  of  women  in  what  was  once 
regarded  as  exclusively  masculine  activity  will 
evolve  a  *third  sex* — as  feared  by  the  pessi- 
mists —  remains  to  be  seen.  Man  has  strug^ed, 
fou^t  and  bled  for  religious,  ^litical  and  eco- 
nomic freedom  during  centuries,  and  modem 
woman  has  emulated  ms  example.  Her  insist- 
ent demands  for  self-determination  and  self- 
expression  have  gradually  and  inevitabb^  forced 
their  recognition.  See  Divwce;  Woken  IN  the 
Imdustkies;  Woman  Suffrage. 
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FEMUR,  fc'mur,  the  large  bone  of  the 
thigh.  The  femur  is  the  chief  supporting  bone 
of  the  lower  limbs  and  is  in  man  the  main  or- 
gan of  locomotion,  for  the  larger  muscles  of 
the  thigh  and  hip  are  attached  to  it.  It  is  the 
largest  and  longest  bone  of  the  body.  The 
upper  extremity  includes  a  head,  neck  and  two 
bony  protuberaaces  which  give  attachment  to 
the  muscles  rotating  it  The  head  fits  into  the 
socket  in  the  hip-bone,  making  a  ball-and-socket 
joint  (See  Hip-Joint).  It  is  this  joint  that 
so  frequently  becomes  affected  in  tuberculosis, 
resulting  in  deformities,  and  also  at  this  joint 
that  the  dislocation  of  the  femur  takes  place. 
The  main  shaft  of  the  femur  is  nearly  circular 
above;  below  it  is  somewhat  flattened,  and  nm- 
ning  throughout  its  entire  posterior  surface 
there  is  a  rough  ridge  to  which  muscles  are  at- 
tached. The  lower  end  of  the  femur  is  en- 
larged, and  has  two  surfaces  to  articidate  at 
the  knee  with  the  tibia  and  fibula  of  the  1^, 
These  are  known  as  the  internal  and  external 
condyles,  the  external  one  bang  the  broader, 
the  mtemal  the  narrower  and  more  ejecting 
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bebind  and  to  the  sides.  The  upper  portion  of 
the  front  surface  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur 
is  grooved  to  receive  the  patella  or  kneecap. 
The  femur  averages  about  18  inches  in  the  male, 
and  is  about  one  inch  shorter  in  the  female. 
It  is  inclined  inward  at  an  aiu^  of  about  nine 
degrees  in  the  male.  In  the  female,  by  reason 
of  the  comparatively  broader  pelvis,  me  anf^t 
of  the  femur  inward  is  greater.  Consult  Gep- 
rish,  ^Human  Anatomy^  (1^)-  See  Skeutok. 

FEN,  a  place  overflowed  with  water,  or 
abounding  with  bogs,  as  the  bogs  in  Ireland, 
the  tens  in  Lincolnshire,  Kent,  and  Cambridge- 
shire. These  fens  abound  in  duck,  teal,  mal- 
l9rds,  pike,  eels,  etc.,  and  an  herbage  that  is 
very  nourishing  to  sheep  and  cattle.  The  soil 
of  fen  lands  is  generally  black  and  rich  to  m 
depth  of  two  or  three  feet. 

FENCE,  a  structure  or  other  barrier  set  to 
fend  or  ward  off  trespassing  upon  the  lands 
enclosed.  In  most  of  the  States  the  common 
law  does  not  demand  of  an  owner  of  laud  that 
he  build  a  fence  around  it,  but  does  require 
of  an  owner  of  cattle  that  he  restrain  them 
within  fences  upon  his  own  land.  But  in  the 
case  of  adjoining  owners,  one  of  whom  pas- 
tures cattle  upon  his  land,  the  law  requires 
that  each  build  one-half  of  a  fence  upon  Ac 
dividing  line  between  them,  and  that  each  keeps 
his  half  in  repair.  The  common  saying  m 
the  farming  districts  is  that  a  fence  must  be 
'horse  high,  bull  strong,  and  pig  ti^t":  that 
is,  so  high  that  a  horse  cannot  jump  it,  so  strong 
that  a  bull  cannot  throw  it  down  by  charging 
it,  and  so  tight  that  a  pig  cannot  crawl  through 
it.  In  most  of  the  States  the  legal  height  is 
four  feet,  in  some  it  is  four  and  one  half  feet 
In  most  of  the  grazing  States  of  the  West  and 
Southwest,  the  duty  of  protection  by  foices 
devolves  upon  the  owner  wno  desires  protection. 
An  owner  without  fences  rtms  his  own '  risk 
of  damage  by  roving  cattle.  In  England  a 
ditch  constitutes  a  fence  in  law. 

The  simplest  fences,  common  in  farming 
districtsL  are  the  snake  or  worm  fence,  and  the 
post-and-rail  fence.  The  former  is  built  up 
of  split  rails  or  saplings  laid  in  xigxag  panels, 
the  ends  of  the  rails  of  one  panel  mtersecting 
alternately  with  the  ends  of  the  next  panel,  with 
a  pair  of  stout  stakes  driven  into  the  ground  at 
each  side  of  the  intersections  to  hold  the  fence 
upright.  A  modification  of  this  fence  results 
from  the  straightening  out  of  the  zigzags,  and 
the  tying  of  the  stakes  at  the  top  with  a  withe 
or  wire.  Another  of  the  cruder  forms  of  the 
snake  fence  is  the  •grasshopper,*  or  stake-and- 
rider  fence,  in  which  the  stakes  are  long  and 
inclined  so  as  to  cross  at  about  six  rails  above 
the  ground,  and  the  rider  rail  is  laid  in  the 
crotch  thus  formed.  An  advance  upon  these 
primitive  fences  is  the  post-and-rail  fence,  the 
posts  having  (usually)  four -holes  mortised 
throt^h  them,  which  receive  the  opposite  ends 
of  two  lapping  raDs  in  each  mortise.  Another 
rough  fence  is  the  board  fence,  a  simple  line  of 
posts  12  to  16  feet  apart,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  boards,  which  are  nailed  on  length- 
wise. An  ornamental  variation  of  this  type  of 
fence  has  the  boards  cut  in  short  lengths  and 
nailed  on  upright  upon  fencing  strips  set  hori- 
zontally between  the  posts,  the  line  at  the  top 
being  scalloped  on  each  panel.  The  picket  fence. 
1b  of  better  workmanship,  the  panels  being 


framed  on  the.poats,  and  the  i^dnts  of  vafiotis 
sizes,  and  set  witli  nmy  orntmoital  variationa 

of  design. 

An<Mher  fencing  material  of  tmiversal  use 
is  galvanized  iron  wire,  eithei'  round  or  as  a 
narrow  ribbon,  and  with  or  without  barbs.  Thu 
is  fastened  staples,  as  many  strands  as  neco- 
sary  for  the  purpose,  to  posts  set  at  considerable 
distances  apart  and  braced,  to  stand  the  lateral 
strain  required  to  stretch  and  keep  the  wires 
taut.  The  posts  may  be  of  wood,  in  which  case 
the  end  set  in  the  ground  is  charred,  or  treated 
with  creosote  oils.  Or  they  may  be  of  rfr- 
inforced  concrete,  either  solid  or  liollow.  If 
wood  is  used,  locust  and  red  cedar  are  preferred 
as  longest  liveil  with  chestnut  second  choice. 
A  great  deal  of  wire  fencii«  is  made  bv  ma^ 
diineiy  which  weaves  it  into  oblong  meshes  of 
various  shapes  smaller  at  the  bottom  and  larger 
at  the  top.  Besides  ^s  ready  made  factory 
fence,  machines  are  furnished  for  weaving  the 
fence  upon  the  posts  in  the  field.  Several  com- 
binations are  produced  in  this  line,  some  with 
wooden  pickets  twisted  into  horizontal  wires, 
or  with  flat  or  round  wire  pickets.  These 
fenras  are  cheap  to  buy,  and  verjr  econoaucal 
in  endurance,  ut  some  localities  cast  iron  fenc- 
ing is  in  vc^e,  and  some  handsome  imita- 
tions of  hammered  wrou^t  iron  are  produced. 
This  type  of  fence  when  set  with  red  brick 

rts  or  mounted^  upon  a  low  red  brick  wall 
very  pleasing  in  appearance,  and  of  great 
durability. 

Stone  fences  are  sometimes  mere  heaps  of 
loose  stones,  bat  oftener  are  carefully  laid  up 
with  dry  waul  faces,  when  Ibey  are  sightljr  and 
most  durable.  The  masonry  fence  lends  itself 
to  architectural  treatment,  and  many  most  artis- 
tic effects  have  been  produced  especially  in  the 
matter  oi  gatew^.  Rustic  fences  of  cedar 
and  arbor  vitse  are  always  attractive  in  rural 
snrroundings,  but  need  frequent  repair. 

In  more  recent  years  the  concrete  fence 
has  come  moeh  into  favor,  e^ecialbr  where 
ornamental  effects  were  striven  for.  Chief  of 
these  are  the  bold  treatment  of  posts  outstand- 
ing from  the  line  of  the  wall  at  equal  intervals, 
with  well-proportioned  paneling  between,  and 
decorated  with  square,  oval  or  round  medal- 
lions. Variety  is  also  given  by  mixing  the  ce- 
ment with  variously  colored  sands,  broken 
brick  or  coat  screening,  or  adding  red  or  yellow 
earths  to  secure  special  tints,  and  gravel  or 
broken  stone  of  different  sices  to  gain  texture. 
Textural  effects  are  hei{^tened  ^  pbying  a 
hose  upon  the  green  cement,  or  u«ng  a  sand 
blast  on  the  dry  wall. 

Live  fences,  or  hedges,  are  hig^y  favored 
in  most  localities.  Privet,  locust,  osajge  orangt 
the  buckthorn  and  cockspur  thorn,  the  rose  of 
Sharon,  and  the  Japanese  barberry  are  among 
the  best  of  the  deciduous  plants  used  for  hedges. 
Among  the  evergreens,  arbor  vitie,  juniper,  box, 
hemlocl^  and  ^ruce  are  eminently  satisfactory. 

Bibliography.— ButteHield,  W.  H.,  <Mak- 
ing  Fences,  Walls  and  Hedges*  (New  York 
1914) ;  Colorado  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  <  Bulletins  148  and  161  >  (Fort  Collins, 
Colo.  1909  and  1910) ;  Illinois  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  'Circular  132>  (Urbana,  111., 
1909)  ;  Ohio  Agricultural  Ejcperiment  Station 
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Bulktin  403>  (Washington  1910);  Wisconsin 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  ^Circular  of 
Information  5>  (Mailison,  Wis^  1909). 

FBNCB  LIZARD,  SeeSci!ij(u>OKUs;SwirT. 

FBNCB-VIBWERS.  town  officers  in  New 
England  to  supervise  the  erection  and  repair 
of  fences  along  the  highways,  or  of  boundary 
fences  between  private  owners  if  called  upon 
by  dther  party.  In  early  colonial  days  their 
had  other  duties  also,  indudii^  that  of  bnila- 
ing  inspectors. 

FBNCBD  CITIBS.  Frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament  scriptures.  The  vill^e 
seemed  always  to  be  unwalled.  The  cities 
were  'fenced  in  with  one  or  more  walls, 
crowned  with  battlements,  parapets  and  having 
towers  at  regular  intervals®  These  were  made 
for  watchmen  in  war  time  or  for  the  placing  of 
engines  of  warfare.  The  cities  were  usually 
butlt  on  mounds  or  hilU  that  they  mig^t  be 
die  better  defended..  The  walls  were  ol  solid 
masonry,  sometimes  including  very  large  stones. 
Occasionally  a  wall  would  be  built  within  a 
wall.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  there  was  usual- 
ly an  acropolis  or  citadel  built  as  nearly  impr^ 
nable  as  i>os5ible,  and  often  made  the  last  refuge 
of  a  besieged  host  and  vraa  defended  to  t£e 
very  last. 

FBNCINO,  the  art  of  attack  and  defense, 
with  any  weapon  having  either  a  point  or  an 
edge.  In  the  general  acceptance  of  the  word, 
it  means  the  use  of  the  sword  or  foil,  particu- 
larly the  latter.  All  swords  may  be  divided 
into  two  general  classes,  small  swords  and 
broadsworos ;  the  former  being  one  with  which 
ibe  attack  is  delivered  with  the  point  only, 
die  latter  one  that  has  a  cutting  edge. 

The  foil  used  in  fencing  represents  the  small 
sword.  Hie  earliest  swords  of  which  there 
are  any  authentic  records  were  those  of  the 
Assyrians  and  Greeks.  They  were  straight  or 
leaf-shaped,  and  made  of  bronze.  The  swords 
of  the  Romans  were  of  steel,  short,  straight 
and  double-ed^d 

Li^t  armor  was  worn  by  both  the  Greeks 
and  me  Romans^  and  a  shield  was  carried  for 
defense.  During  tiie  Middle  Ages  when  com- 
plete armor  was  worn,  the  sword  was  a  long, 
heavy  weapon  used  for  striking  blows,  reliance 
being  placed  entirely  upon  the  armor  for  de- 
fensive purposes. 

When,  after  the  invention  of  gunpowder, 
armor  began  to  be  discarded,  it  became  evident 
that  some  other  means  of  defense  must  be 
discoveredp  and  it  was  in  meeting  this  need  tiiat 
the  art  of  fendng  came  into  existence.  The 
Italians  were  the  first  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
tibe  point  was  more  deadly  than  the  edge,  and 
that  a  thrust  could  be  delivered  more  quickly 
than  a  blow,  and  to  them  belongs  the  credit  of 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  present  school 
of  fence.  They  invented  the  rapier,  a  long, 
straight  sword  having  a  cup-shaped  guard  with 
quillotis,  which  was  the  parent  of  die  small 
sword  and  foil.  The  early  rairier  was  a  weapon 
of  offense  only,  parries  being  made  witli  a  ^g- 
ger  held  in  the  left  hand,  or  the  point  avoided 
by  a  leap  aside.  Camillo  Agrippa  of  Milan 
was  the  first  man  to  divide  the  body  into  four 
parts  and  to  assign  a  definite  guard  to  each. 
Agrippa  published  a  book  in  1553  explaining  his 
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system,  which  is  said  to  have  been  illustrated 
Michelangelo. 

When  daggers  ceased  to  be  worn,  the  ctoak 
wrapped  around  the  left  arm  was  used  in 
pariyit^.  Later  as  the  art  of  fence  became 
better  known,  even  die  cloak  was  discarded, 
and  the  sword  became  a  weapon  of  defense  as 
vfcU  as  offense. 

While  the  Italians  were  building  up  their 
school  on  practical  lines,  the  Spaniards  invented 
a  most  complicated  system  of  fence  based  on 
mathematical  and  geometrical  principles.  It 
was,  however,  of  little  use  in  actual  fighting 
save  that  it  taught  coolness.  The  French  and 
Et^ish  were  both  followers  of  the.  Italian 
school,  rapier  play  being  introduced  into  Eng- 
land during  the  early  part  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
rei^.  During  the  tSth  century,  die  rapier, 
which  had  beoi  constantly  growing  lighter, 
was  replaced  in  France  by  the  small  sword,  a 
weapon  almost  as  light  as  our  modem*  foil. 
The  Italians,  however,  still  clung  to  their  ancient 
weapon  and  hence  arose  the  two  rival  schools 
of  fence,  the  French  and  the  Italian.  Fencing 
masks  also  came  into  use  at  this  time. 

Broadsword  play  in  some  form  or  otber  wu 
in  existence  during  the  periods  of  both  the 
rapier  and  small  sword  and  did  not  differ  in 
its  essential  features  from  the  system  in  use 
to-day.  The  Scots  have  always  been  especially 
noted  for  their  dexterous  use  of  the  clajrmor^ 
a  species  of  heavy  broadsword. 

The  French  foil  used  in  fencing  consists  of 
a  quadrangular-shaped  blade  about  33  inches 
long,  mounted  in  a  slightly  curved  handle,  and 
having  either  a  bell-shaped  or  ring  guard.  The 
blade  is  divided  into  two  imaginary  parts,  the 
part  nearest  the  point  being  termed  the  'feeble,* 
that  nearest  the  guard  the  «forte.*  Parries  are 
made  by  opposing  the  forte  of  one  blade  to 
the  feeble  of  another.  The  foil  is  held  in  the 
right  hand  with  fingers  underneath,  the  thumb 
extended  along  the  upper  part  of  the  handle 
and  nearly  touching  the  guard.  The  thumb 
and  forefinger  direct  the  blade,  the  grasp  of  the 
other  fingers  being  tightened  or  relaxed  as  oc- 
casion requires.  In  coming  'on  guard*  the  fen- 
cer raises  his  hand  to  the  height  of  his  breast; 
curves  his  arm  so  that  his  elbow  will  be  about 
six  inches  from  his  body,  and  places  the  point 
of  his  foil  on  a  level  with  his  adversary's 
eye.  At  the  same  time  he  places  his  feet  at 
right  angles,  about  12  inches  apart,  -  with  the 
rig^t  foot  in  front,  bends  his  knees,  keeping 
the  weight  of  die  body  slightly  more  on  the 
left  leg  than  on  the  right,  and  curves  the  left 
arm  so  that  the  hand  will  be  behind  the  head 
For  fencing  purposes,  the  body  is  divided  into 
inside  and  outside,  and  high  and  low  lines; 
an  inside  line  being  one  to  the  left  of  the  blade, 
an  outside  line  one  to  the  right  of  it ;  a  high 
line  one  above  the  hand  and  a  low  tine  one 
below  it.  The  high  inside  lines  are  termed 
Prime  and  Quarte,  the  low  ones  Septime  and 
Quinte.  The  hig^  outside  lines  are  Tierce  and 
Sixte,  the  low  ones  Octave  and  Seconde.  All 
attacks,  no  matter  how  comjdicated,  must 
eventually  be  ddivered  in  one  of  diese  Unes. 
For  each  attack  there  is  a  simple  and  a  counter 
pu-ry.  Simple  parries  are  made  by  tuming 
aside  the  opposing  blade  in  the  line  in  which 
die  attack  is  delivered;  counter  parries  are 
made  by  ctrcling  round  the  blade  and  carryk< 
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it  off  in  the  line  from  which  the  attack  be^n. 
To  deliver  an  attack,  the  right  hand  is  raised 
'  quickly  to  the  height  of  the  face,  the  rig^t  arm 
straight,  and  the  point  directed  against  the 
place  to  be  attacked.  At  the  same  time,  the 
left  1^  is  straitened,  the  right  foot  advanced 
and  the  left  hand  dropped  to  a  position  about 
four  inches  above  the  left  knee.  This  move- 
ment is  termed  the  <'Lunge.* 

Whenever  fencers  are  in  the  position  of 
guard  opposing  each  other,  they  are  said  to  be 
;engaged.^  Carrying  the  blade  into  another 
line  is  called  "disengaging.*  An  opening  for  an 
attack  is  made  by  feinting  in  one  line  and  at- 
tacking in  another  by  forcing  the  blade  aside, 
or  by  a  combination  of  these  movements.  Af- 
ter a  parry,  a  fencer  delivers  a  return  thrust 
termed  a  '^Riposte,*  with  which  he  endeavors  to 
hit  his  opponent  before  he  can  recover  his 
guard. 

Hits  only  count  when  the  point  is  placed 
squarely  on  the  jacket  between  the  nedi  and 
the  hip.  Disarming  does  not  count  and  is  not 
now  practised  to  any  great  extent.  The  Italian 
foil  is  a  trifle  longer  than  the  French  one  and 
has  a  straight  handle,  a  bell  guard  and  quillons. 
It  is  held  by  hooking  the.  first  and  second  fingers 
of  the  right  hand  around  the  quillons,  the  other 
'fingers  being  tightly  grasped  around  the  handle, 
while  the  thumb  is  placed  over  the  flat  piece  of 
the  blade  which  is  between  the  guard  and  its 
crosspiece.  Further  rigidity  of  the  grasj^  is 
often  assured  by  binding  the  foil  tightly  agamst 
the  wrist  with  a  long  ^lece  of  tape.  When  on 
guard,  the  right  arm  is  nearly  straight^  on  a 
fine  with  the  shoulder,  with  the  point  directed 
at  the  opponent's  chest.  The  body  is  always 
more  effaced  (turned  away  from  the  opponent) 
in  the  Italian  school  than  in  the  French.  The 
Italians  divide  the  body  into  eight  lines,  as  do 
the  French,  but  as  a  general  rule  they  use  only 
four  of  them  (quarte,  tierce,  septime  ana 
seconde)  in  making  their  attacks.  Their  par- 
ries are  made  more  forcibly  than  those  of  the 
French;  in  some  of  them  the  movement  of  the 
forearm  being  vsry  pronounced.  The  Italians 
fence  much  more  vigorously  than  do  the  French 
and  have  a  number  of  startling  tricks,  such  as 
dropping  under,  or  stepping  away  from  the  op- 
posing blade,  which  tn^  have  retained  from 
their  old  rapier  play.  Tne  dueling  sword  is  a 
heavier  kind  of  foil,  having  a  triangular  blade 
and  a  lai^  bell  guard.  It  is  used  in  nearly  the 
same  manner  as  a  foil,  but  a  hit  may  be  made 
with  it  upon  any  part  of  the  person. 

In  the  use  of  the  broadsword  the  attack  is 
delivered  with  the  edge  rather  than  with  the 
point.  A  limited  number  of  thrusts  can  be 
made  with  it,  hat  it  is  primariljr  a  cutting 
weapon.  The  swords  used  for  this  kind  of  fenc- 
ing arc,  of  various  weights  and  shapes,  the 
majority  of  them,  however,  are  of  the  sabre 
model,  with  blunted  edges  and  rounded  points. 
"Wooden  singlesticks  are  also  used.  In  assum- 
ing the  position  of  guard,  the  sword  is  held  in 
the  right  hand  with  the  thumb  extended  along 
the  back  of  the  grip,  the  edge  to  the  ri^t,'with 
the  hand  at  llie  height  of  the  breast.  The  posi- 
tions of  the  body  and  Uie  feet  are  the  same  as 
in  foil  fencing,  but  the  left  hand  is  placed  at 
the  small  of  the  back  instead  of  behind  the 
head.  Attacks  with  the  broadswords  are  made 
by  giving  a  cutting  blow  with  the  edge.  Cuts 
are  made  for  the  head,  cheek,  chest,  girdle,  flank; 


thig^,  leg  and  arm.  Thrusts  with  the  point 
may  also  be  made  at  the  body.  Cuts  are  par- 
ried with  the  edge ;  thrusts,  widi  the  back  of 

the  blade. 

The  student  corps  of  Germany  have  a  sys- 
tem of  fence  with  a  long  straight  sfaaijp  sword 
called  a  sckldger,  which  duffers  from  sabre  play, 
in  that  the  cuts  are  directed  solely  against  the 
bead.  In  this  kind  of  fencing,  masls  are  not 
worn,  the  eyes,  ears  and  throat  alone  being 
protected,  the  sword  arm  is  heavily  padded  and 
the  blows  are  made  with  a  wrist  movement 
only. 

The  Japanese  have  a  method  of  sword  play 
which  difiters  greatly  from  any  of  the  present 
European  systems.  Their  sword  is  a  weapon 
some  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  in  length, 
having  a  heavily  backed  blade,  a  very  sharp 
edge,  a  long  handle  and  a  small  protecting 
guard.  It  is  wielded  with  both  hands,  the  right 
hand  being  placed  close  to  the  guard  and  the 
left  hand  grasping  the  end  of  tne  grip.  The 
first  two  fingers  of  both  hands  control  and  direct 
the  blow,  the  grasp  of  the  other  fin^rs  being 
tightened  or  loosened  as  occasion  requires.  The 
edge  is  generally  kept  downward  while  on 
guard.  Cuts  are  made  for  the  head,  wrist  and 
waist,  and  thrusts  for  the  throat  and  abdomen. 
A  marked  peculiarity  of  Japanese  fencing  is  that 
parries  are  always  made  with  the  back  or  side 
of  the  blade,  never  with  the  edge.  Bamboo 
swords  are  used  for  practice. 

The  bayonet  attached  to  the  end  of  a  rifle 
makes  a  formidable  weapon  which  is  wielded 
in  the  same  general  manner  as  the  small  sword. 
In  the  position  of  guard^  however,  the  left  foot 
is  in  front,  and  the  piece  is  grasped  at  the 
small  of  the  stock,  with  the  right  hand,  and  at 
the  balance  with  the  left.  When  employed 
against  cavalry  the  footman  endeavors  if  {)os- 
stble  to  attack  the  horseman  from  the  left  side. 

Among  the  famous  fencers  of  the  past,  four 
men  stand  out  pre-eminently.  These  were  the 
Chevalier  de  Saint  Georges;  the  Chevalier 
d'Eon  de  Beaumont;  Henry  Angelo;  and  Jean 
Louis ;  all  of  whom  lived  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  18th  or  the  early  part  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, and  were  renowned  for  their  great  skill 
at  fence.  The  prominent  fencing  masters  of 
the  modem  days  are  Merignac,  Provost  and 
Rouleau  of  Ae  French  school;  and  Conte  and 
Pini  of  the  Italian  school.  In  the  United 
States  Gousky,  Senac  and  Rondelle  are  perhaps 
the  best  known  masters.  Contests  for  the 
amateur  fencing  champions  of  America  are  held 
annually  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amateur 
Fencers  League  of  America,  which  was  or^n- 
ized  in  1891  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Uiuon. 

Consult  Brock,  *Fendng  m  America*  (in 
Outing  Magazine.  New  Yortc  1912-13) ;  Castle, 
E.,  'Schools  and  Masters  of  Fence*  (ib.  1902) ; 
Czeipek,  *Die  Fechtkunst  im  Duell*  (Gratz 
1897);  tBazancourt,  *Secrets  of  the  Sword*; 
Hergsell,  'Die  Fechtkunst  im  XV  and  XVT 
Jahrhundert>  (Prague  1896) ;  Hutton,  A, 
'Old  Sword  Play'  (New  York  1899)  ;  id.,  'The 
Sword  and  the  Centuries'  (ib.  1901);  Pavese. 
<Foil  and  Sabre  Fencing'  (ib.  1905)  ;  PoHock 
et  al.,  ^Fencing,  with  a  Complete  Bibliography' 
(London  1902)  ;  Ristow  *Die  modeme  Fecht- 
kunst' (Prague  1896) ;  id.,  'Praktische  Ba- 
jonett-Fechtschule  nach  der  Bajonettir-Vor- 
scbrif t  f iir  die  Inf anterk  *    ( Berlin 
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Rondelle,  L.,  <F(h1  and  Sabre';  Thirnin,  <A 
Complete  Bibliograt^  of  Pencil^  and  Ddel- 
ling>  (London  1896). 

Fked  Gilbebt  Blaeesleb, 
Late  Swordmaster  1st  Regiment,  Connecticut 
National  Guard. 

KENDALL,  JosUs,  colonial  governor  of 
Maryland:  b.  England  aboat  1620.  He  was 
appointed  governor  of  Maryland  1656  and  re- 
ceived a  large  landed  estate  from  Lord  Balti- 
more. He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Puritans 
and  released  in  the  same  year  ana  went  to  Eng- 
land ;  returned  in  1657 ;  was  in  1660  superseded 
by  Calvert  and  sentenced  to  banidunent  and 
forfeiture,  but  pardoned ;  and  was  heavily  fined 
and  banished  for  sedition  1681. 

FENDER,  a  metal  guard  placed  about  an 
open  grate  as  a  safeguard  against  the  dropi»ng 
of  cinders  on  the  floor  or  rugs.  Fenders  are 
usually  of  _  iron,  steel  or  brass  and  some  are 
very  artistic  in  design.  _  The  term  is  applied 
also  to  devices  for  protecting  a  ship's  side  from 
chafing  a^nst  a  dock  or  from  other  injury. 
These  devices  are  of  various  kinds ;  some  being 
constructed  of  rope  and  canvas,  others  of  cork. 
Heavy  pieces  of  wood  are  also  used,  especially 
by  tugboats;  and  in  the  United  States  navy 
cotton  bales  lashed  with  rope  have  been  used 
while  coaling  vessels  at  sea.  At  present  Spanish 
cane  is  largefy  used. 

f£NELON,  Franfiob  de  Salienac  de  la 
Motfae,  fran-swa  de  sa-li-nyak  He  la  mot 
fSn-ldn,  French  missionary :  b.  1641 ;  d.  1679. 
He  was  a  half-brother  of  Archbishop  F6neIon 
(q.v.).  He  sailed  for  Quebec  in  1667  in  re- 
sponse to  Bishop  Laval's  appefd  f or  missionanr 
reinforcements.  He  was  ordained  in  the^  fol- 
lowing ^ar,  and  being  a  Sulpidan  established 
a  mission  to  the  Cayugas  at  Quinte  Bay. 
Here  he  remained  till  1673,  when  the  Recollets 
replaced  the  Sulpicians  on  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario.  In  1674  he  offended  the  choleric 
Frontenac,  governor  of  New  France,  by  a 
sermon  in  which  a  covert  attack  was  made 
on  the  governor,  was  summoned  before  the 
council,  compelled  to  leave  the  country,  and 
on  his  arrival  in  France  was  forlndden  to  re- 
turn. 

FfiNELON,  Fransois  de  Salignac  de  la 
Mothe,  French  prelate:  b.  Chateau  de  Fine- 
Ion,  Pirigord,  France,  6  Aug.  1651 ;  d.  Cambray, 
7  Jan.  1715.  He  was  educated  at  Plessis  Col- 
lege in  Paris  and  at  the  seminary  of  Saint  Sul- 
pice,  where  he  received  holy  orders  in.  1675. 
In  1678  he  was  appointed  head  of  an  institution, 
then  newly  organized  in  Paris,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  women  converts  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith;  and  the  success  with  which  he  there  dis- 
charged his  duties  led  to  his  appointment  in 
1686  as  head  of  a  mission  to  Saintonge  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Huguenots.  In  1689  Louis 
XIV  entrusted  to  him  the  education  of  his 
grandson,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  to_  his 
task  he  devoted  himself  with  unwearied  assidu- 
ity. In  the  result  it  was  held  that  the  duke 
was  brought  up  on  too  high  ideals,  which  left 
him  pious  but  emasculated;  and  in  1694  he  was 
created  archbishop  of  Cambray.  A  theological 
dispute  with  Bossuet,  his  former  instructor, 
on  the  subject  9f  puietism  (q.v.),  terminated 
in  the  condemnation  of  Feneton's  side  of 
the    controversy    by    Pope    Innocent  XSI 
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and  his  bawMiment  to  his  (tiouse  by  Loiris  XIV. 
To  the  Po^'s  decision  P^elon  unreservedly 
and  humbly  submitted.  The  rest  of  his  life 
was  spent  m  devoted  tabor  in  his  diocese. 

His  works  on  i^ilosophy,.  theology  and  the 
belles-lettres  have  immortahzed  his  name.  He 
was  familiar  with  the  best  tnodels  of  ancient 
and  modem  times  and  his  mind  was  animated 
by  a  mild  and  gentle  spirit  o£  benevolence.  His 
s^le  is  fluent  and  pleasing,  pure  and  harmo^ 
nious.  His  most  celebrated  work  Is  *Les  Aven- 
tures  de  Tilemaqtie,  in  which  he  endeavored 
to  exhibit  a  model  for  the  education  of  a  prince. 
It  was  carried  off  and  published  by  a  valet 
employed  to  transcribe  the  manuscript  On  the 
appearance  of  this  work  Louis  nuuufested  dis- 
pleasure toward  Fenelon,  conceiving  this  his- 
torical romance  to  be  a  satire  on  his  rei^  and 
forbade  the  completion  of  the  printing.  Some 
malicious  persons  pretended,  what  Fenelon  him* 
self  never  thought  of,  that  the  characters  were 
thin  disguises  of  personages  at  tbe  court.  But 
there  was  nothing  sh^Iar,  apart  from  the  sus* 

ficton  referred  to,  in  the  fdn|;*s  displeasure: 
^nelon's  liberal  ideas,  as  embodied  in  the  hoolc, 
that  the  king  existed  for  his  subjects  and  not 
tliey  for  him,  were  anathema  to  an  absolute 
monarch.  Nor  was  he  ever  dazzled  die 
veneer  of  splendor  and  the  military  ^ones  of 
the  reign.  Among  his  other  works  are 
*Traiti  de  I'Education  des  Fillcs' ;  *Trait4  du 
Ministire  des  Pasteur?*  *  'Explication  des  Max- 
imes  des  Saintes*  *  ^Dialogues  on  the  Eloquence 
of  the  Pulpit* ;  ^Dem<mstratioa  of  the  Exist- 
ence of  God* ;  *0n  the  Temporal  Power  of  the 
Mediaeval  Popes.  >  (See  TtLfiifAQUe).  Consult 
Ramsay,  <Vie  de  Ftoekm>  (1725) ;  Bossuet, 
'Histoire  de  Finelon'  (1808) ;  Gosselin,  'His- 
toire  Litt^raire  de  F^don>  (1843);  Butler, 
'Life  of  F6nelon>  (1810);  Lamartine  (1854); 
Roy,  'Histoire  de  F^elon>  (1842);  Werfer, 
^Leben  des  F£neton>  (1852);  (iandar,  <F^elon 
et  son  Tetnps'  (1864);  Lear,  'Ffeielon.  Arch- 
Insfaop  of  Cambrai*  (1876)  ;  Crausle,  <F6nekm 
et  Bossuet*  (1895);  Sanders,  'Finelon;  His 
Friends  and  His  Enemies*  (1901)  :  Saint  Cyres, 
<Francois  de  Fteelon*  (1901) ;  Duclas,  'The 
French  Ideal:  Pascal  F^nekMi*  and  other 
Essays'  (1911). 

PENELON  FALLS,  Canada,  township  in 
Victoria  County,  province  of  Ontario,  16  miles 
north  of  Lindsay.  A  waterfall  300  feet  wide, 
21  feet  high,  is  the  chief  attraction  of  the  place. 
The  river  affords  facilities  for  die  transporta- 
tion of  lumber,  in  which  the  vicinity  aboimds. 
Pop.  1,053. 

FENESTELLA.  Roman  historian:  b.  about 
51  B.C. ;  d.  19  A.D.  He  took  Varro  as  his  modd 
and  in  his  works  discussed  out-of-the-w^y 
incidents,  social  customs  and  literary  history. 
He  wrote  the  ^Annales'  in  22  books,  which 
chronicled  everything  down  to  his  own  day. 
It  was  used  by  Asconius  Pedianus,  Pliny  the 
Eider,  (jelltus  and  Lactantius,  Monius,  etc  llie 
fragments  which  remain  show  thegreat  variety 
of  subjects  treated  by  the  author.  The  fragments 
are  found  in  Peter  'Historicorum  Romanorum 
fragmenta*  (Leipzig  1863).  Consult  Mercklin. 
L.,  'De  Fenestella  Historico  et  Poeta*  (Dorpat 
1844) ;  Poeth,  J..  'De  Fenestella,  Historiarum 
Scriptore*  (Bonn  1849) ;  Schanz,  M.,  '(Ses- 
chite  der  rdm.  Litteiatur*  (1901);  Tenflel, 
*Histoiy  of  Roman  Litexatnre.' 
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FENESTRATION  (\)  in  architecture,  is, 
in  contradistiocUon  to  coliunniation,  the  system 
of  cmistniction,  mode  of  design  and  arrangement 
of  windows  in  a  tmilding.  (2  )/»  soology  and 
anatomy,  the  proccH  of  bang  perforated  or 
fenestrated. 

FENGHUANO  (fung^w«ngO  CHENG, 
Manchuri^  a  town  45  miles  northwest  of 
Antung.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  conflict  between 
the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  on  13  Dec.  1894 
and  was  occuiued  General  Kurold  on  6  May 
1904.  See  Rtjsso-Jjtf  anese  Wab. 

FENIANS,  a  name  said  to  be  derived  from 
I^onn  or  Finn,  an  Irish  hero  of  the  2d 
century,  assmned  in  recent  times  by_  those 
Irish  who  formed  a  brotherhood  in  their  own 
and  other  countries,  which  aimed  at  terminating 
EngUsh  rule  in  Ireland  by  force  of  arms  and  the 
establi^unent  of  an  Iri^  republic.  It  first  took 
shape  when  James  Stephens,  woridng  on  plans 
prn>ared  by  a  group  of  Irish  revolutionaiy 
exiles  at  Paris  in  1848,  organized  in  1853,  1^ 
aid  of  the  Phoenix  SocieW  tl*  Irish  Revolu- 
tionaiv  Brotherhood,  which  was  the  name  as- 
sumed in  Ireland.  He  was  officially  known  as 
chief  organizer  and  had  as  assistants  one  repre- 
sentative from  each  of  the  four  Irish  province^ 
with  officers  under  them.  The  movement  spread 
with'  great  raiudiw  and  was  linked  up  with 
sympathizers  of  ue  Irish  race  all  over  the 
world,  including  the  British  colonies.  The 
American  sodety  was  organized  concurrently 

John  D.  O'Mahoney  as  head  centre  and  its 
purpose  was  to  supply  mon^  and  arms  for  a 
revolutionary  outbreak  in  Iruand.  As  a  secret 
socie^  the  movement  fell  under  the  ban  of 
the  Catholic  Church. 

The  close  of  the  American  Civil  War,  when 
large  numbers  of  trained  Irish  soldiers  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  war  were  released  from 
service,  was  thot^ht  to  be  a  convenient  time 
for  taking  some  dedsive  steps.  Two  risings 
were  planned  in  Ireland,  but  they  were  both 
frustrated  by  the  English  government,  which 
had  received  timely  information.  The  first,  in 
September  1865,  was  prevented  by  the  seisure 
of  the  office  of  the  Irish  People,  the  FeniEUi 
journal  published  at  Dublin,  in  which  papers 
were  found  which  revealed  to  the  government 
the  secrets  of  the  conspiracy  and  which  led 
to  the  capture  of  a  number  of  suspects.  The 
second,  in  February  1866,  was  suppressed  after 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in 
Ireland. 

An  invasion  of  Canada  was  attempted  in  the 
same  year.  The  advocates  of  Ireland's  inde- 
pendence counted  upon  aid  from  the  veterans  of 
the  Civil  War,  who  were  incensed  at  England's 
attitude  toward  the  United  States  durinsr  the 
war.  '  In  this  they  were  not  disappointed;  as 
among  the  trained  men  who  were  under  fom- 
mand  of  General  Sweeney,  himself  an  ex-officer 
of  the  United  States  army^  there  were  many 
men  not  of  Irish  blood  or  Imea^.  The  troops 
under  General  Sweeney  are  estimated  to  have 
been  at  least  35,000  in  number;  but  so  well  was 
^e  recruiting  done  that  reserve  forces  who 
never  went  to  the  frontier  numbered  about 
200,000.  General  Sweeney's  men,  in  May  1866. 
were  stationed  at  various  points  on  the  frontier 
from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Cbamplain;  at  Saint 
Albans,  Vt,  under  General  Spear;  at  Roiise*s 
P(unt,   N.   Y.,   under   General    Reilly;  at 


Makine,    N.    Y.     under    Col.    Midiael  C. 
Murphy  and  around  Bufhdo,  under  Gen.  John 
O'Neill.    Large  quantities  of  arms  and  am- 
mution  were  sent  north,  a  sufficient  amount  for 
50,000  men;  bat  the  United  States  offidals 
hearing  of  the  expected  raid,  seized  the  con- 
signment  of   arms   addressed   to  suspected 
Fenians  and  when  the  troops  arrived  on  the 
frontier  they  were  powerless  because  of  lack 
of  arms.  An  attempt  was  made  to  regain  them, 
but  the  officers  were  arrested  by  me  United 
States  government.     General  O'Neil  invaded 
Canada  b^  way  of  Fort  Erie  and  two  battles 
followed,  m  both  of  which  O'Neill  was  success- 
ful.  One  known  as  the  'Battle  of  Ridgeway/ 
occurred  1  June  1866.    Reinforcements  not 
arriving  as  expected,  O'Neill  abandoned  the 
place  and  returned  to  the  American  side.  He, 
his  staff  and  men  were  captured  by  the  United 
States  gunboat  Michigan.   The  whole  move- 
ment was  crushed  at  that  time  by  the  United 
States  forces  under  General  Meade,  who  acted 
under  government  instructions  in  accordance 
with  an  arrangement  between  the  United  States 
and  Enfdand.   In  February  1867  an  attempt  to 
seize  arms  and  ammunition  in  Chester  Castle 
and  convey  them  to  Ireland  was  frustrated; 
and  on  18  Sq>tember  of  that  year  occurred 
the  release  by  force  of  prisoners  from  a  prison 
van  which  was  conveying  Kelly,  the  Fenian 
chief,  and  Deasy,  his  assistant,  to  Manchester 
prison.   Later  one  of  the  walls  of  Clerkenwell 
prison,  in  which  Fenian  sympathizers  were  in- 
carcerated, was  blown  in.    In  1870  and  1871 
other  and  unsuraessful  attempts  were  made 
to  gain  a  foothold  in   Canada.  Various 
crimes  and  attempted  crimes  against  the 
■  English  government  and  anti-Home  Rule 
leaders  were  charged  against  the  Fenians; 
but  they  were  repudiated  and  denounced  by 
the  Fenians  themselves,  and  alt  attempts  to 
prove  them  guilty  failed.  The  Fenian  move- 
ment' was  badly  led;  its  diiefs  lacked  the 
military  skill  necbssary  to  accomplish  great 
things ;  there  were  dissensions  within  the  ranks 
and  in  the  United  States  a  good  deal  of 
•graft*;  the  British  government  was  kept  wdl 
informed  as  to  what  was  going  on.   As  a  mili- 
tary movement  it  failed;  but  it  impressed  on 
English  statesmen  the  truth  tiiat  force  and 
repression  were  no  remedies  for  Irish  discon- 
tent.   It  was  the  blowir^  in  of  the  wall  of 
Clerlranwell  prison  that  first  drew  Gladstone's 
attention  to  me  root  cause  of  Irish  disaffection, 
the  ascendency  of  a  Protestant  Minority  in  a 
Catholic  country,  and  drew  from  him  the  prompt 
demand  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland.  Consult 
for  the  English  point  of  view,  J.  Rutherford, 
'The  Secret  Histofy  of  the  Fenian  Conspiracy' 
(2  vols.,  London  1877) ;  from  the  Irish  stand- 
point, McCarthy,  'Ireland  Since  the  Union> 
(London  1877) ;  Savage,  *Fenian  Martyrs  aod 
Heroes*  (Boston  1864) ;  A.  M.  Sullivan,  'New 
Ireland>  (Philadelphia  1878)  ;  also  MacDonald, 
<Tn>ublous  Times  In  Canada*  (Toronto  1910); 
and    the    informer    Le    (iron's  narrative, 
<Twenty-five  Years  in  the  Secret  Service* 
(London  1892). 

FENN,  George  ManviUe,  Ei^tlish  novelist: 
b.  Westminister.  3  Jan.  1831  ;'d.  26  Aug.  1909. 
His  eariieit  literacy  ventures  were  short  fetches 
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published  in  All  the  Year  Round,  Ckambery 
Journal  and  Once  a  Week  (of  which  he  became 

{>roprietor  in  1873).  In  1867  he  pubUshed  *Hol- 
owdell  Grange,'  a  stoiy  for  b<^  which  was 
succeeded  by  over  100  excellent  and  hi^bJy 
popi^ar  tales  and  novels,  many  of  them  b<^' 
stories,  and  over  a  thousand  short  stones 
and  mj«azitte  articles.  He  also  produced,  either 
alone  or  in  a^boration.  severu  wqria  for  the 
stage. 

FKNN,  Harry,  American'  artist :  b.  Rich- 
mond, Surrey,  England.  14  Sept  1838;  d.  1911. 
He  removed  to  the  United  States  in  1856  and 
achieved  great  success  as  an  illustrator  of 
bocks.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Water  Color  Society.  Some  of  his 
best  work  is  contained  in  'Piauresque  Ameri- 
ca' ;  'Picturesque  Europe* ;  and  'Picturesque 
Palestine.  His  drawings  are  spirited,  of  ex- 
quisite finish,  and  reveal  delicate  qualities  of 
perception  and  feeling  for  nature.  He  was  a 
lecturer  on  Oriental  subjects  and  received  a 
gold  medal  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  in 
1893.  . 

FENN.  William  Wallace.  American  Unita- 
rian clergyman:  b.  Bosttm,  12  Feb.  1862.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  1884  and  at  the  Har- 
vard Divinity  School  1887,  and  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  in  1890.  He  has  had  charge  ot 
churches  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.  (1887-91),  and 
Chicago  (1891-1901).  He  was  lecturer  on  bibli- 
cal literature  in  Meadville  Theological  School 
1892-1901,  and  in  the  last-named  year  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  systematic  theolt^  in 
Harvard  Divinity  Sdiool  and  in  1906  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Divinity.  He  has  published  'Lessons 
on  Luke*  (1890)  ;  'Lessons  on  the  Acts'  (1894) ; 
'The  Flowering  of  the  Hebrew  Religion* 
(1894);   Lessons  on  Psalms'  (1900). 

FBNNBC,  a  small  desert  auimal  {CaiUsor 
Fennecus  zerda)  found  in  the  Sahara,  which 
looks  like  a  diminntive  fox.  It  is  of  a  pale 
creamy  yellow  color,  harmonizing  well  with  its 
sandy  habitat;  its  breast  is  white  and  the  tail 
tipped  with  black.  It  is  a  graceful  little  animaL 
about  15  inches  long,  with  a  buslqr  tail  about  7 
inches  in  length,  and 'its  small  face  and  large 
erect  ears  give  it  an  expression  of  attentive 
hearkening  for  unseen  foes.  It  barrows  into 
the  sand  and  can  dig  so  ra^dly  as  to  escape 
pursuers.  It  is,  like  most  of  its  kind,  noctunul 
in  habi^,  searching  for  water  and  its  food  — 
small  Urds.  mice  and  insects  —  after  the  sun 
sets,  spendit^  the  day  curled  up  in  its  burrow. 

FENNEL,  a  genus  of  plants,  Feeniculum, 
of  the  Parsley  family,  consistmg  of  four  species 
of  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  natives  of  the 
Mediterranean  region.  Common  fennel  (P. 
faniculum)  is  often  grown  for  its  aromatic 
leaves  and  seeds,  which  are  used  for  flavoring. 
Fennel  has  run  wild  in  some  jparts  of  Nortn 
America,  especially  in  California,  where  it  is 
said  sometimes  to  reach  a  height  of  12  to  15  feet 
and  become  a  great  pest 

FENNBLL,  James,  Anglo-American  actor : 
b.  Londoi^l766;  d.  1816.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Eton  (Allege  and  at  the  University  of 
(Cambridge.  His  habits,  however,  led  to-  his 
withdrawal  from  the  university  and  to  make  a 
living  he  was  obliged  to  go  on  die  stage.  In 
1787,  at  Edinbur^,  he  made  his  debut  as 
Othello,  a  r61e  in  wmcb  he  was  veiy  successfaL 
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He  came  to  die  United  States  in  179$,  having 
received  an  invitation  from  Philadelinia.  He 
flayed  in  American  chies  for  many  years,  but 
bis  later  years  were  passed  in  straitened  dr- 
cnmstances.  Clonsult  ms  'Apology  for  the  Life 
of  James  Fennell'  (Philadelphia  1814). 

PBNTON,  Elijah.  English  poet:  b.  Shelton, 
Staffordshire,  20  May  1683;  d.  August  1730. 
He  studied  at  Cambridge,  but  becoming  a  non- 
juror he  was  obliged  to  leave  tbe  university, 
after  which  he  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Orrery 
to  Flanders  as  private  secretary.  Some  years 
later  Fenton  beoune  associated  with  Pope,  who 
was  then  undertaking  his  version  of  the 
'0(farss<9>  and  was  in  quest  of  assistants.  Ac- 
obraiiie  to  Dr.  Johnson,  Fenton  trwslated  the 
1st,  4th,  19th  and  20th  boc^  of  that  pom. 
In  1723  a  tragedy,  entitled  'Mariamna'  which 
he  brought  out,  had  an  immense  success  and 
gained  him  nearly  il^OOO.  In  1727  he  publi^ed 
a  new  edition  of  Milton's  works,  to  which  he 
prefixed  a  brief  and  elegant  life  of  the  author. 
This  was  soon  followed  by  a  fine  annotated  edi- 
tion of  Waller. 

FENTON,  Renben  Eaton.  American  states- 
man: b.  Carroll,  C^utauqua  (bounty,  N.Y.,  4 
Tu^  1819;  d.  Jamestown,  N.Y..  25  Aug.  1885. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841,  was  elected 
to  C>>ngress  in  1852  and  there  opiMsed  the  fur- 
ther extension  of  slavery.  From  1857-65  hft 
was  again  a  member  of  Congress,  and  he  was 
Governor  of  New  York  1865-^  In  1S£^75  he 
sat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  in  1878 
was  chairman  of  the  United  States  OHnmisskm 
to  the  International  Monetary  Conference  in 
Paris. 

FBNTON,  England.  See  Stokb-ueoh- 
Tbekt. 

FENUGREEK,  the  seed  of  Triaonella  fa~ 
HumgnFCum,  a  plant  of  eastern  Eun>pc  and 
western  Asia.  It  is  a  member  of  the  clover 
family  and  has  been  used,  like  clover,  for  many 
years  as  a  fodder  plant  The  seed  contains  an 
aromatic  essential  oil  and  has  been  very  exten- 
sively used  as  a  seasoning.  In  medicine  its  use 
has  practically  been  abandoned,  although  the 
seed  has  unquestionably  many  excellent  prop- 
erties its  food  value  alone  being  considerable. 
It  is  still  very  extensively  used  in  veterinary 
practice. 

PENWICK.  George.  American  colonist:  b. 
Eofi^and,  about  1603;  d.  15  March  1657.  He 
came  to  America  in  1636  to  take  charge  of  the 
plantation  of  Saybro<^  so  called  after  Lords 
Say  and  Brook,  who,  with  others,  in  1632 
bad  procured  a  patent  for  the  territory  from 
Robert,  Earl  of  Warwick.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land he  came  back  again  in  1639,  and  from  that 
time,  as  one  of  the  patentees  and  agent  for  the 
others,  superintended  and  governed  the  settle- 
ment of  Saybrook  till  16H  when  he  sold  its 
jurisdiction  and  territory  to  the  Connecticut 
colony,  as  his  associates  had  given  up  their  con- 
templated removal  to  America.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1645,  served  in  the  Cromwellian 
army  and  was  governor  of  Berwick  in  1648; 
was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  for  the  trial  of 
Charles  I.  but  did  not  act  in  that  capacity.  He 
served  in  Cromwdl's  army  in  Scotland  in  1650: 

FBNWICK.  or  FBNWICKB.  John,  Amer- 
ican colonist:  b.  England,  1618;  d.  1683.  He 
was  a  Qnaker  and  settled  at  Salem.  N.  J.,  in 
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1675  with  a  colony  of  Quakers.  Disputes  arose 
with  Governor  Andros  of  New  YoHe  and  Fen- 
wick  was  arrested  and  remained  two  years  in 
prison,  bein^  released  on_  parole.  His  land 
grants  passed  to  the  ^sses»on  of  others  during 
his  life  and  he  died  in  poverty.  Consult  A.  C 
Myers  (ed.)  'Narratives  of  Early  Pennsylvania, 
West  New  Jersey  and  Delaware*  (1912). 

FBNWICK,  Sis  John,  English  conspira- 
tor: b.  England,  about  1645:  d.  28  Jan.  1697. 
He  became  major-general  in  the  army  and  was 
a  member  of  Parliament  in  1677.  He  con- 
spired with  others  against  William  III  and  was 
accused  of  participation  in  the  Assassination 
Plot  in  IW6.  A  bill  of  attainder  being  passed, 
he  was  executed  for  hi^h  treason,  the  last 
execution  in  Great  Britam  in  consequence  of 
attainder. 

F£NY£S,  fa'nycsh,  Alexins,  Hungarian 
statistician:  b.  Csokaly  1807;  d.  1876.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Grosswardein  and  at 
Pressburg.  He  toured  Europe  and  lived  in 
Budapest  for  a  time,  collecting  data  on  the 
geography  and  statistics  of  Hungary.  After 
1835  he  lived  in  Budapest  He  became  chief  of 
statistics  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  in  1S48. 
He  wrote  a  monumental  historical  and  geo- 
graphical report  on  Hungary  (1839),  for  which 
he  was  awarded  a  prize  by  the  Learned  Society 
of  Hungary.  He  published  also  ^Mi^Qrarorsug 
Statistikija*  (2d  ed.,  1844)  and  an  atlas  for 
sdiools. 

FEODOR  I,  Ivanovitch,  e-v&n'5-vich  fa'A- 
dftr,  Russian  tsar:  b.  II  May  1557;  d.  7  Jan. 
15W.  He  began  his  reign  in  1584,  and  being 
weak  both  in  body  and  mind  assigned  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  anairs  to  Boris  Godunoff,  who 
seems  to  have  managed  them  with  dexterity  and 
vigor.  In  his  reign  the  peasants  of  Muscovy 
were  converted  into  serfs  and  attached  to  the 
land.  Previously  they  had  ei^osred  personal,  lib- 
er^. The  conquest  of  Sibena  was  achieved  by 
(k>dunofL  and  many  remaikaUe.  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  foreign  courts  were  affected 

FEORDOR  n,  tsar  of  Russia  and  eldest 
brother  of  Peter  the  Great:  b.  8  Tune  1656;  d. 
Moscow,  27  April  1682.  He  ascended  the  throne 
when  only  19,  and  evinced  a  strength  of  will 
and  determination  of  character  which,  had  he 
lived,  might  have  anticipated  the  reforms  which 
his  younger  brother  subsequently  effected  His 
reign  is^  rendered  memorable  on  account  of  his 
calling  into  his  presence  the  Muscovite  nobles, 
who  desolated  me  country  with  broils  about 
their  claims  of  family  precedence,  and  Uirowing 
the  rolls  of  the  Razriad  or  «Arrangement*  into 
the  lire.  The  genealogical  records,  which  did 
not  relate  to  claims  of  precedence,  were  pre* 
served  and  property  arranged  in  accordance 
with  his  will. 

FEODOSIA,  fa-o-do'se-a  (ancient  Caffa 
or  Kaffa),  Russia,  town  and  watering  place  on 
the  west  angle  of  a  magnificent  bay  in  the 
southeast  of  the  Crimea,  62  miles  east  of  Sim- 
perafol.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  cathedral,  has  an 
Armenian  church  dating  from  1327,  a  mosque 
and  a  museum  of  antiquities.  It  has  an  excel- 
lent harbor ;  carpets,  rugs  and  soaps  are  among 
its  manufactures ;  it  is  famous  for  the  quality 
of  the  grapes  grown  in  the  district.  The 
ancient  Theodosia,  frcnn  which  the  modem 
Feodosia  takes  its  name,  was  founded  at  a 


very  early  period  by  a  colony  of  Greeks  from 
Ionia,  and  its  site  was  probably  not  far  from  its 
modem  namesake.  From  1266  to  1474  or  1475 
this  town  was  in  the  possession  of  the  (Genoese, 
exc^  for  a  short  interval  when  it  was  held  by 
the  Venetians.  While  in  the  hands  of  the 
(joifxse  it  was  the  seat  of  an  extensive  com- 
merce  with  the  East  by  way  of  Aatraldian  and 
the  Cas[Man  Sea.  From  tiic  (renoese  it  was 
taken  by  the  Turks,  and  in  1774  it  was  taken 
by  the  Russians.-  Pop.  37,961. 

FEOFFMENT,  in  law,  a  grant  or  convev* 
ance  of  a  freehold  or  fee  in  lands;  also,  the 
deed  granting  a  fee  in  such  lands.  It  was  for  a 
consioerable  period  the  only  method  hy  which 
freehold  land  could  be  alienated  in  England 
It  was  accompanied  originally  by  a  ceremony  in 
which  the  feoffor  gave  to  the  feoffee  while  both 
were  on  the  land  a  twig  or  a  turf,  symbolic  of 
the  transfer  of  the  property,  and  declared  his 
intention  to  deliver  possession  to  the  feoffee 
and  stated  whether  the  estate  was  in  fee,  in 
tail,  or  for  life.  This  was  called  livery  in  deed 
By  another  ceremony,  the  parties  being  in  sig^t 
of  but  not  on  the  land  the  feoffor  gave  pos- 
session to  the  feoffee  by  indicating  the  land  and 
instructing  him  to  enter.  This  was  called  livery 
in  law.  Writing  was  unnecessaiy  until  so  maw 
by  the  English  Statute  of  Frauds,  and  by  a  later 
statute  (1845)  a  feoffment  was  declared  to  be 
void  unless  evidenced  by  a  deed  In  England 
feoffments  have  been  rendered  superfluous  by 
legislation,  but  in  Scotland  to-day  the  old  usage 
is  still  followed  of  acceptance  by  the  superior 
and  the  performance  of  necessary  services  on 
such  acceptance,  alienation  of  a  heritage  being 
inomiplete  in  the_  absence  of  fonnal  confirma- 
tion by  the  superior. 

FBR-DE-LANCE,  far-d£-lans,  the  lance- 
headed  or  yellow  viper  (Lachesis  lancrolatus') , 
a  serpent  native  to  nortneastem  South  Amer- 
ica, and  one  of  the  most  terrible  ihembers  of 
the  rattlesnake  family.  It  is  ordinarily  six 
feet  in  length  when  full-grown  and  has  no 
rattle,  but  the  tail  ends  in  a  homy  spine,  which 
is  vibrated  rapidly  when  the  snake  is  excited. 
It  has  the  general  appearance  and  habits  of 
the  rattlesnake  (q.v.),  attacks  without  provoca- 
tion and  without  wamiiw,  feeds  upon  small 
mammals,  frc^  and  the  like,  and  was  long  ago 
introduced  into  Martinique,  Santa  Luda  and  a 
few  other  of  the  Antilles  as  a  means  of  de- 
vouring the  rats  which  were  a  pest  to  the  fields 
of  sugarcane.  It  flourished  and  multiplied 
greatly,  producii^  dozens  of  young,  and  has 
become  greatly  dreaded  by  all  who  work  in  the 
fields  of  those  islands.  The  Indian  mongoose 
was  introduced  into  those  islands  with  the 
idea  of  rooting  out  the  fcr-de-lance,  but  he 
generally  leaves  him  atone,  preferring  the  de- 
struction of  poultry.  Constut  Ditmars,  *Rep- 
tiles  of  the  World'  (1910)  ;  Gadow,  ^Amphibia 
and  Reptiles'  (1901). 

FER.ffi,  fe're,  wild  animals;  a  term 
adopted  by  Linnaeus  for  one  of  his  orders  of 
Mammalia,  embracing  a  variety  of  carnivorous 
animals  now  scientifically  reclassified 

FER.ffi  NATURE,  f^re  n^-tfl'rfi  («of  a 
wild  nature*),  the  legal  name  for  beasts  and 
birds  that  are  wild  or  non-domesticated,  such  as 
deer,  hare,  pheasants,  partridges,  etc.,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  mose  which  are  domileg 
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naturtt,  that  is,  tame  animals,  such  as  horses, 
sheep,  etc.  The  Roman  law  held  such  animals 
M  ntUurally  belonging  to  the  first  person  who 
should  take  possession  of  them,  but  regarded 
the  right  of  pctssession  as  continuing  only  as 
long  as  die  possessor  kept  them  in  confinement. 
Aa  soon  as  the  animal  escaped  it  again  became 
common  proper^,  and  might  be  taken  pos- 
session of  by  any  other  person  who  could  cap- 
ture it.  unless  the  animal  had  an  animum 
revertendi,  that  is,  an  intention  of  return- 
ing, which  it  was  to  be  presumed  it  had,  i£ 
it  had  been  trained  to  return  to  its  master's 
property,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  sa 
This  principle  has  been  adopted  by  both  British, 
and  American  law.  When  such  animals  as  are 
classed  as  fera  nature  make  nests  or  burrows 
on  any  person's  property  and  have  young,  the 
young  are  held  as  belonging  to  this  person  as 
kMig  as  they  are  tmable  to  fly  or  run  awagr. 
Those  persons  who  have  the  n^t  of  hunting, 
taking  or  killing  those  wild  animus  which  are 
included  under  the  designation  of  game  have  a 
qualified  property  in  such^  animals  as  long  as 
they  continue  within  their  liberty,  but  no  longer. 
A  person  who  keeps  an  animal  indisputably 
fem  notura  is  responsible  for  any  injury  which 
It  may  do  to  the  person  or  property  of  another. 
Omsult  Schouleri  'Treatise  on  the  Law  o£  Per- 
sonal Property,  (1896). 

f£rAUD-GIRAUD,  fa'r6'-ahe'rdv  Lonis 
Joseph  Delphin,  Frendi  jurist:  b.  Marseilles, 
18^9.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Aix  and  in  1851  was  appointed  a  ju<^e 
there.  He  became  councillor  to  the  Cours  de 
Cassation  in  1878.  His  published  works  in- 
clude ^Servitudes  de  voirie*  (1852)  ;  'Traite  de 
la  grande  voirie  et  de  la  voirie  urbaine*  (1865)  ; 
^Occupation  militaire*  (1881)  ;  'Code  des  mines 
et  des  mineurs'  (1887) ;  'Etats  et  souverains* 
(1895)  ;  'Traits  des  voies  rurales  publiques  et 
privies  et  servitudes  rurales  de  passage  en- 
claues>  (1896). 

FERDINAND  I  (sumamed  The  Just). 
king  of  Aragon:  b.  1379;  d.  Igualada,  2  April 
1416.  He  was  king  of  Aragon  1412-16,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Alfonso  V. 

FERDINAND  II,  king  of  Aragon.  See 
FntDiNAND  V  OP  Castile. 

FERDINAND  I,  emperor  of  Austria:  b. 
Vienna,  19  April  1793;  d.  Pesth,  29  June  1875. 
He  was  a  son  of  Francis  I,  suffered  from  epi- 
leptic fits  in  boyhood  and  from  periods  of  in- 
sanity in  later  life.  He  ascended  the  throne  in 
1835,  continued  to  pursue  the  policy  of  his 
father,  leaving  the  chief  direction  of  affairs  in 
the  reactionary  hands  of  Mettemich  (q.v.).  In 
his  reign  the  republic  of  Cracow  was  annihilated 
and  a  portion  of  it  added  to  the  empire.  During 
the  revolutionary  troubles  of  1848  he  dismissed 
Mettemich  and  made  several  concessions  which 
were  found  quite  inadequate.  Vienna  revolted 
in  May  and  the  helpless  Ferdinand  at  length 
retired  to  Olmutz,  and  on  2  Dec.  1848,  having 
no  children,  abdicated  in  favor  of  his 'nephew, 
Francis  Joseph  I.  Consult  Coxe,  W.,  *House 
of  Austria>  (Vol.  IV,  London  1862)  ;  Stiles, 
^Austria  in  1848-49>  (New  Yorfc  1852). 

FERDINAND,  duke  of  Brunswick,  Ger- 
man field  marshal:  b.  Wolfenbiittel,  12  Jan. 
1721;  d.  Brunswick,  3  July  1792.  Entering  the 
Prussian  service  m  1740  he  rose  rapidly  and 


became  one  of  the  famous  commanders  of  the 
age.  He  held  command  in  western  Gerraanjy 
during  the  Seven  Years  War,  and  among  his 
victones  were  those  of  Crefeld  (1758)  and 
Minden  (^1759).  He  was  noted  for  his  patron- 
age of  science  and  art  as  well  as  for  his  many 
benevolences. 

FERDINAND  I,  king  of.  Bulgaria:  b. 
Vienna,  26  Feb.  1861.  He  is  the  yoangest  son 
of  the  late  Prince  Augustus  of  Saxe-Coburg 
and  Princess  Clementine  of  Bourbon-Orleans,  a 
daughter  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  received  an 
excellent  education  and  showed  a  marked  apti- 
tude for  the  study  of  natural  history.  The  re- 
sults of  his  botanical  observations  mi  a_  trip 
which  he  made  to  Brazil  in  1879  were  published 
at  Vienna  (1883-88).  While  serving  in  the 
Austrian  army  he  was  offered  in  188o  the  va- 
cant throne  of  Bulgaria,  and-on  14  Aug.  1887 
took  the  oath  to  the  constitution  and  the  title 
of  prince.  Although  thoroughly  acceptable  to 
his  subjects,  he  was  not  recogmzMl  hy  Turkey 
or  the  great  powers  until  1896.  In  1893  he  mar- 
ried Marie  Louise  of  Bourbon,  eldest  dau^^ter 
of  Duke  Robert  of  Parma,  and  the  next  year 
the  Bulgarian  Sobranje  confirmed  the  title  of 
Royal  Highness  to  the  prince  and  his  heir.  Fer- 
dinand has  continued  to  adhere  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  the  constitution  making  an  ex- 
ception in  his  case  only.  In  1908  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand took  as  second  wife,  Eleanor,  a  princess 
of  the  house  of  Reuss,  and  in  the  same  year, 
taking  account  of  the  increased  prosperity  of  his 
country  and  the  difficulties,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, whidi  beset  Turkey,  he  proclaimed  the  full 
independence  of  Bulgaria  and  assumed  the  title 
of  king  (tsar).  His  royal  title  was  reco(^ized 
by  Turkey  and  the  Powers  in  1909.  Ferdinand 
favored  the  formation  of  the  Balkan  League 
and  the  prosecution  of  the  Balkan  War  of  1912- 
13.  In  the  first  period  of  that  struggle  the  prow- 
ess of  Bulgarian  arms  was  such  as  to  enhance 
the  king's  prestige,  but  the  lamentable  quarrel 
of  Bulgaria  with  her  former  allies  and  the  piti- 
able collapse  of  his  country  in  the  Second  Bal- 
kan War  discredited  Ferdinand,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Although  by  the  final  settlements 
of  1913  his  kingdom  had  been  materially  en- 
larged by  the  incorporation  Of  part  of  Thrace^ 
including  some  60  miles  of  seacoast  on  the 
..^gean,  Ferdinand  was  deeply  chagrined  that 
a  relatively  larger  territory  had  not  been  se- 
cured, and  he  even  considered  abdication.  On 
13  Oct.  1915  Bulgaria  joined  the  Central  em- 
pires against  the  Entente  Allies  and  invaded 
Serbia,  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  Austro-Ger- 
nuui  armies,  it  reduced.  In  July  1916  Rumania 
entered  the  war  and  Russia  was  enabled  to  send 
armies  through  Rumania  to  attack  the  Bul- 
garian armies,  which  were  menaced  also  by  the 
Anglo-French  forces  operating  north  from 
Salonica.  After  the  surrender  of  Bulgaria  to 
the  Allies  at  the  end  of  September  1918.  Tsar 
Ferdinand  abdicated  on  3  October  in  favor  of 
his  son,  Priqce  Boris,  and  left  Bulgaria  the' 
following  day.  The  first  decree  signed  by  the 
new  monarch  was  one  demobilizing  the  Bul- 
garian army. 

FERDINAND  I,  German  emperor :  b. 
Alcaia,  Spain,  10  March  1503;  d.  Vienna,  25 
July  1564.  He  was  a  brother  of  CHiarlcs  V, 
after  whose  abdicatioo  in  1556  he  took  the  title 
of  emperor  of  Ciermany,  although  his  d^m  tQ 
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the  title  was  not  recognized  by  the  electors  till 
1558.  In  1526  or  1527  he  became  king  both  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  which  he  claimed  in 
ri^t  of  his  wife,  sister  of  Louis  II  of  these 
kingdoms,  and  after  that  period  they  remained 
attached  to  the  empire.  Ferdinancl  had  been 
chosen  king  of  die  Romans  in  1531.  In  1559  he 
held  a  diet  at  ^ugsburg,  in  which  the  currency 
of  the  empire  was  regulated,  and  many  reli^ous 
grievances  suffered  by  the  Protestants  were  ex- 
posed. Ferdinand  was  of  a  mild  and  tolerant 
character,  attempted  the  reconciliation  of  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants,  and  in  1562  urged  on  the 
Council  of  Trent  religious  reforms. 

FERDINAND  II,  German  emperor:  b. 
Gratz,  Styria.  9  July  1578;  d.  Vienna,  15  Feb. 
1637.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia  in 
1617,  to  that  of  Hungary  in  1618,  and  succeeded 
his  uncle  Matthias  as  emperor  of  Germany  in 
1619.  His  zeal  was  excited  against  every  devia- 
tion from  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  he  firmly  adhered  to  an  anti-Protestant 
policy.  The  Bohemians,  jealous  of  the  privi- 
leges which  they  had  secured  from  Rudolph, 
and  of  which  they  saw  that  Ferdinand  was  dis- 
posed to  deprive  uiem,  declared  that  he  had  for- 
feited the  Bohemian  crown,  which  they  offered 
to  the  Elector  Palatine  Frederick  V,  a  step 
which  lead  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Thir^  Years' 
war.  The  support  of  the  Catholic  League,  and 
of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  John  George  I,  placed 
him  firmly  on  the  throne  of  Bohemia;  where  he 
vigorously  pursued  the  Protestants,  whose  op- 
position to  htm  was  as  much  political  as  reli- 
gious. His  dismissal  of  Wallenstein  and  con- 
nivance at  his  assassination  are  blots  on  his 
character,  and  his  plans  for  the  effecting  of  a 
counter-Reformation  were  effectually  check- 
mated by  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

FERDINAND  III,  German  emperor,  son 
of  Ferdinand  II:  b.  in  Gratz,  Styria,  11  (or  13) 
July  1608;  d.  Vienna,  2  April  1657.  He  was 
made  king  of  Hungary  in  1625,  of  Bohemia  in 
1627.  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1637.  In  1648 
he  signed  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  which  inter- 
dicted religious  persecution  in  Germany. 

FERDINAND  I.  king  of  Naples,  illegiti- 
mate son  of  Alfonso  I:  b.  about  1423;  d.  25 

ian.  1494.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1458. 
Its  false  and  cruel  character  provoked  a  civil 
war,  in  which  John  of  Anjou  took  part  with 
the  barons,  and  the  king  was  aided  by  the  Pope 
Pius  II,  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  and  by  Scander- 
berg.  The  king  defeated  his  rival  in  1462,  and 
make  peace;  but  breaking  his  word  war  broke 
out  again.  Again  the  king  won,  and  established 
order  by  terror. 

FERDINAND  11,  king  of  Naples,  son  of 
Alfonso  II :  b.  26  July  1469;  d.  7  Oct.  1496.  He 
succeeded  his  father  when  the  latter  abdicated  in 
1495. 

FERDINAND  III,  Idng  of  Naples.  See 
Ferdinand  V  of  Castile. 

FERDINAND  IV.  king  of  Naples,  and  I, 
of  the  Two  SidHes:  b.  Naples,  12  Jan.  1751; 
d.  there,  4  Jan.  1825.  He  ascended  the  throne 
in  1759,  and  after  the  death  of  Louis  XVI  he 
joined  the  coalition  engaged  in  the  general  war 
against  France  (1793-915).  The  victory  gained 
at  Aboukir  by  Nelson  again  brougrht  Ferdinand 
into  a  hostile  attitude  against  the  French;  in 
17^  his  troops  occupied  Rome,  hut  fled  panic 


stricken  on  their  approach,  and  he  was  driven 
from  his  kingdom  in  \799.  In  the  same 
year,  however,  his  troojps  regained  possession 
of  the  capital.  In  1806  Ferdinand  was  again 
forced  to  abandon  Naples,  the  crown  of  which 
Napoleon  I  conferred  first  on  his  brother  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  and  afterward  on  his  brotfaer-in-law, 
Murat  (<i.v.),  Ferdinand,  however,  continuing 
to  reign  in  Sicily  under  English  protection.  In 
1814  the  Congress  of  Vienna  finally  established 
Ferdinand  as  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Revolu- 
tionary movements,  set  afloat  by  the  Carbonari 
(q.v.),  compelled  the  establishment  of  a  consti- 
tution, ag^itist  the  advice  and  interests  of  Aus- 
tria, Russia  and  Prussia;  the  first  named  power 
marched  an  army  across  the  Po,  defeated  the 
Neapolitan  army,  and  occupied  Naples.  Ferdi- 
nand who,  having  refused  to  sanction  the  liberal 
declarations  of  his  subjects,  had  quitted  his  caoi- 
tal,  was  then  re-established,  and  ruled  thence- 
forward with  absolute  power. 

FERDINAND,  titular  Idng  of  Portugal:  b. 
Vienna,  29  Oct.  1816;  d.  Lisbon,  15  Dec.  1885. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,  and  married  Haria  de  Gloria,  queen  of 
Portugal,  in  1836.  The  title  of  king  consort 
was  granted  him  in  1837,  and  after  the  queen's 
death,  in  1853,  he  was  regent  till  1855,  during 
the  minority  of  his  son  Pedro.  In  1869  he 
was  offered  the  crown  of  Spain.  In  that  year 
he  married  an  American  singer,  Eliza  Hensler. 
whom  he  made  Cotmtess  of  Edla.  He  possessed 
not  a  little  skill  as  artist  and  engraver  and 
was  an  ardent  book  collector,  especially  of  books 
and  pamphlets  forbidden  b]r  the  government 
or  police  of  European  countries. 

FERDINAND  It,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies: 
(•King  Bomba*) :  b.  Palermo,  10  Jan.  1810:  d. 
Naples,  22  May  1859.  He  succeeded  his  father, 
Francis  I,  8  Nov.  1830.  The  new  soverei^  at 
first  made  some  concessions  to  his  subjects. 
He  married  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  the 
Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  an  alliance  of 
sinister  omen  to  liberal  measures.  He  pursued 
a  reactionarv  policy,  giving  his  subjects  to 
understand  Hiat  his  will  was  to  be  their  only 
law  and  that  the  least  opposition  to  it  would  be 
followed  by  banishment  or  incarceratton  m  a 
dungeon.  This  was  no  empty  threat.  Devoting 
muai  time  to  hunting,  he  left  the  government 
to  be  administered  by  favorites  and  reserved 
his  interference  chiefly  for  occasions  requiring 
the  exercise  of  that  mixture  of  obstinacy  and 
energv  which  formed  the  leading  feature  in 
his  cnaracter.  After  a  succession  of  partial 
outbreaks,  the  revolutionary  year  of^  1848 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  during  which 
Ferdinand  11  earned  the  nickname  of  *King 
Bomba,*  by  bombarding  Messina  from  the 
forts  commanding  it.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  insurrection,  which  first  broke  out  at  Paler- 
mo and  threatened  to  extend  over  both  divisions 
of  the  kingdom,^  Ferdinand  issued  a  decree 
promising  a  constitution,  but  after  the  Austrian 
victory  at  Novara,  when  he  had  by  main  force 
re-established  his  ascendency,  retracted  all  his 
promises  and  established  one  of  the  vilest  des- 
potisms which  has  disgraced  modem  times. 
WiUiam  Ewart  Gladstone,  who  personally  vis- 
ited the  Neapolitan  prisons,  denounced  his  rule 
as  the  *negation  of  God,*  a  judgment  that  was 
endorsed  by  Lord  Palmerston.  It  was  estimated 
at  that  time  that  there  were  15,000  persons  in 
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prison  aocnscd  oi  pofitica]  offenses  and  this 
number  is  believed  to  be  greatly  underestimated. 
Great  Britain  and  France  endeavored,  by 
friend^  remonstrance,  to  check  him,  and  being 
only  rebuked  for  presumii^  to  interfere,  testi- 
fied their  displeasure  by  withdrawing  their 
ministers  from  Naples.  'This  measure  seems 
only  to  have  made  Bomba  more  resolute  than 
ever  to  rule  in  his  own  way.  He  died  leaving 
his  dungeons  crowded  with  the  best  and  bravest 
of  his  subjects  and  his  kingdom  in  a  state  ap- 
proaching dissolution.  Consult  Dawbum, 
*  Naples  and  King  Ferdinand'  (1858);  and 
Gladstone,  'Two  Letters  to  Lord  Aberdeen  on 
the  Neapolitan  Prisons*  (1851). 

FERDINAND  I  (sumamed  The  Gkeat), 
king  of  Ca$tile  and  Leon:  b.  about  1000;  d 
Leon,  Spain,  2  Dec.  1065.  He  was  die  son.  of 
Sancho  II,  king  of  Navarre,  and  by  the  death 
of  Bermudo,  1037,  he  ba»me  long  of  Leon. 
He  then  made  war  against  the  Moors,  from 
whom  he  took  Toledo,  Saragbssa  and  Seville 
and  pushed  his  conquests  as  far  as  Portugal 
He  next  declared  war  against. his  brother,  Gar- 
cias  IV,  king  of  Navarre,  in  which  that  prince 
lost  his  life,  a  large  part  of  his  kingdom  being 
subsequently  annexed  (1054). 

FSRDINAND  II.  king  of  Le6n:  d.  1188. 
He  was  the  son  of  Alphmso  VII  and  in  a  war 
with  Portugal  made  nie  Idt^,  Alphonao  Hen- 
riquez,  prisoner.  In  the  rei^  oi  this  |>rince 
the  military  order  of  Saist  James  was  insti- 
tuted, 1177,  for  the  purpose  of  defen&ig  the 
dominions  of  the  Cbnstum  powers  against  the 
Saracens. 

FERDINAND  III  (sumamed  Thk 
Saint),,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon:  b.  about 
1200 ;  d.  Senile,  Spain,  30  May  1252.  He  was> 
the  son  of  Alphonso  IX.  and  obtained  the  crown 
of  Castile  by  the  abdication  of  his  mother, 
Berei^ria^  in  1217,  and  tiiat  of  L«on  by  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1231.  He  took  Cordova, 
Jaen  and  Seville  from  the  Moors  aiul  reduced 
their  holding  in  Spain  to  Granada,  codified  the 
laws  of  Christian  Spain,  persecuted  the  AJbi- 

Sensiah  heretics,  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
le  University  of  Salamanca  and  was  canon- 
ized by  Pope  Oement  X. 

FERDINAND  IV,  king  of  Castile  and 
Leon  (The  Su u honed)  :  b.  Seville,  1285;  d. 
1312.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Castile 
in  1295,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  Sancho  IV. 
He  received  his  singular  nickname  frcnn  the 
traditional  report  that  two  brothers  of  the  name 
of  Caravajel,  whom  he  had  cruelly  and  un- 
justly put  to  death,  summoned  him  to  appear 
within  30  days  to  answer  for  his  crime  at  the 
judgment  seat  of  God. 

FERDINAND  V  (sumamed  The  Catho- 
lic), king  of  Spain,  II  of  Aragon,  V  of  Cas- 
tile: b.  Sos.  Aragon,  19  March  1452;  d. 
Il£adrigalejo»  Spain,  23  Jan.  1516.  On  18  Oct. 
1460  he'  marriea  Isabella  of  Castile  (q.v.)  and 
thus  brought  about  a  close  connection  between 
Ara^pon  and  Castile,  althou^  both  kingdoms 
continued  to  be  governed  separately,  for  Isa- 
bella allowed  her  husband  no  other  share  in  the 
government  of  Castile  than  the  privilege  of 
afHxing  his  signature  to  the  decrees  and  of 
uniting  his  arms  with  her  own.  He  had  none 
of  the  attractive  qualities  of  his  wife;  but  with 
(Cardinal  Ximenes  they  raised  Spain  to  an  emi- 


nence which  she  had  never  before  attained. 
After  a  fierce  war  of  10  years  they  conquered 
Granada  (1491),  the  only  kingdom  of  which  the 
Moors  yet  retained  possession  in  Spain ;  but  the 
most  brilliant  event  of  thdr  re«n  was  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  for  which  Isabella  had 
furnished  the  ships  and  which  made  them 
sovereigns  of  a  new  world.  (See  Coluubus). 
This  politic  prince  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Spanish  ascendency  in  Europe  by  the  acquisition 
of  Naples  (1503),  by  means  of  his  general, 
(xonsalvo  of  Cordova,  and  by  the  conquest  of 
Navarre  (1512) ;  but  he  was  lacking  in  gener> 
osity,  faithless  to  his  covenants  i^a  nnscrogm- 
lous.  Hiese  stains  obscure  the  great  qualities 
which  made  him,  next  to  his  consort,  the  first 
monarch  of  his  time.  It  was  during  his  reig^ 
that  the  banditti  were  suppressed  and  the  heri- 
table jurisdiction  of  the  nobles  suppressed.  The 
king  himself  assumed  the  grand  mastership  of 
the  military  orders  of  Calatrava,  Alcantara  and 
Santiago.  He  founded  universities;  and  estab- 
lished in  1480  the  court  of  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion. In  1492  he  expelled  the  Jews  from  the  king- 
d<Kn  — a  measure  that  was  ultimately  followed 
by  disastrous  consequences  —  and  in  1501  gave 
the  Moors  the  alternative  of  baptism  or  banish- 
ment. Two  years  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  Is-, 
abella,  which  took  place  in  1504,  he  married  Ger- 
maine  de  Foix.  Consult  Frescott,  ^Ferdinand 
and  lsabella>  (1837). 

FERDINAND  VI  (The  Sage),  king  of 
Spain;  b.-23  Sept.  1712;  d.  Villaviciosa,  10  Aug. 
1759.  He  was  the  son  of  Philip  V,  and 
ascended  the  dirone  in  1746.  Under  the  tutelage 
of  his  consort,  Barbara  of  Braganza,  he  re- 
linquished a  policy  of  foreign  entanglements 
in  which  his  country  had  nothing  to  gain,  pro- 
moted its  internal  welfare,  reorganized  the 
navy,  encoura^d  manufactures  and  by  his 
judicious  political  conjluct  placed  his  elder 
brother  on  the  throne  of  Naples,  and  another 
under  the  ducal  canopy  of  Parma, 

FERDINAND  VII.  king  of  Spain:  b.  San 
Ildefonso,  13  Oct.  1784;  d.  Madrid,  29  Sept 
1833.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  IV. 
Fnnn  the  earliest  years  he  manifested  a  stroiu[ 
dislike  to  the  favorite  (Jodoy,  who  ruled  both 
the  kin^  and  queen ;  and  in  1807  was  arrested  as 
a  conspirator.  After  the  popular  rising  at  Aran- 
juez,  in  March  1808,  his  father  was  forced  to 
abdicate  in  his  favor  —  an  act  which  he 
presently  repudiated.  A  month  later,  having 
been  induced  to  meet  Napoleon  at  Bayonne,  he 
himself  abdicated  in  turn,  placing  the  crown  at 
the  disposal  of  Napoleon,  who  at  once  gave  it 
to  his  brother  Joseph.  Ferdinand  was  kept  a 
prisoner  at  ValeuQay  till  1813,  when  Napoleon 
offered  to  re-establish  him  on  his  throne.  He 
returned  to  Spain  in  March  1814,  having  previ- 
ousW  promised  to  maintain  the  constitution  of 
1812.  In  spite  of  his  promise  he  annulled  this 
constitution  and  dissolved  the  Cortes  two 
months  after  his  return.  In  consequence  of  tfiis 
and  of  his  arbitrary  rule  a  military  insurrection 
broke  out  1  Jan.  1820.  The  rebels  were  at  first 
successful  and  Ferdinand  was  obliged  to  swear 
to  the  constitution  of  1812;  but  having  received 
support  from  Louis  XVIII  of  France,  who 
sent  an  army  to  his  aid  in  1823,  he  was  ulti- 
mately enabled  to  suppress  the  insurrection  and 
to  make  his  authonty  once  more  absolute  in 
Spain.    Ferdinand  was  under  c(»ttrol  of  the 
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clericals,  and  proved  himself  cruel,  ungrateful 
and  unscrupulous.  Fer^nand  was  marned  four 
times,  but  onl^  left  one  daughter,  Isabella,  by 
•  his  fourth-  wife,  Maria  Christina  of  Naples. 
By  a  decree  issued  29  March  1830.  called  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  he  abolished  the  act  of 
171^  by  which  Philip  V  had  excluded  women 
from  tne  throne  of  Spain.  He  then  left  his 
crown  to  his  daughter,  Isabella,  to'  the  ex- 
clusion of  his  brother,  Don  Carlos.  It  was 
during  the  reign  of  this  king  that  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  South  America  broke  away  from  the 
mother  country. 

FERDINAND  III.  Joseph  John  Baptist, 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  and  archduke  of  Aus- 
tria :  b.  6  May  1769 ;  d.  Florence,  Italy,  18  June 
1824.  He  succeeded  his  father,  the  Emperor 
Leopold  II,  as  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  in  1790. 
He  was  the  first  sovereign  to  acknowledge  the 
French  Republic,  and  although  compelled  to 
j<Hn  the  first  coalition  a^inst  it,  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  withdrawing.  In  spite  of  this 
he  was,  in  1799,  at  the  time  of  the  second  coali- 
tion, deprived  of  his  dominions,  which,  at  the 
Peace  of  Luneville,  in  1801,  were  given  to  the 
Prince  of  Parma.  He  afterward  received  as 
compensation  the  duchy  of  Salzburg  in  Ger- 
many, with  the  title  of  elector.  In  IMS  he  ex- 
changed Salzburg  for  the  grand  duchy  of  Wurz- 
burg;  in  1806  he  joined  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  and  till  1813  remained  a  faithful  ally 
of  Napoleon.  By  the  first  Peace  of  Paris  (30 
May  1814)  he  recovered  his  hereditary  domm- 
ions.  He  was  an  enlightened  and  dement  ruler, 
who  encouraged  commerce  and  was  a  liberal 
patron  of  art  and  science.  Consult  Infdiirami, 
tStoria  delta  Toscana>  (1843);  Thayer, 
<Dawn  of  lUlian  Ind^aidence>  (1893) ; 
Tlvaroni,  <  Italia  Durante  il  Dominio  Aus- 
triaco>  (1892-94). 

FBRDINAND  ZV,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany: 
b.  10  June  1835;  d.  17^ Jan.  1908.  He  was  a 
son  of  Leopold  II,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1859. 
After  his  father's  abdication  (21  July  1859)  he 
issued  a  formal  protest;  in  1860  his  country 
was  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia 
and  subsequently  with  the  kingdom  qf  Italy, 
and  he  withdrew  to  Salzburg. 

FERDINAND,  Victor  Albert  Meinrad, 

king  of  Rumania:  b.  Sigmaringen,  Prussiaj  24 
Aug.  1865.  He  is  the  second  son  of  Pnnce 
Leopold  of  Hohenzollem  and  nephew  of  the 
late  Charles  I  of  Rumania,  and  was  declared 
heir  presumptive  to  the  Rumanian  crown  in 
November  1888.  In  the  following  March  he 
was  granted  the  title  of  Prince  of  Rumania 
and  declared  successor  to  the  crown.  He  mar- 
ried Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Didce  of 
Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  in  January  1893.  He 
succeeded  to  the  throne  as  Ferdmand  I  on 
11  Oct.  1914. 

FERDINAND,  a  noted  figure  in  Shakes- 
peare's 'Tempest.'  He  is  the  son  of  the  Idng 
of  Naples,  and  after  being  shipwrecked  through 
the  magic  of  Prospero,  on  the  latter's  en- 
chanted island,  falls  in  love  with  Prospero's 
daui^ter.  Miranda. 

FERDINAND  ALBERT  II,  duke  of 
Brunswick :  b.  1680;  d.  1735.  He  fought  with  the 
Imperii  armies  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  5uc- 
cessicHi  and  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  in 
1711.    In  the  TutUA  wars  he  fought  with 
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Prince  Eugene.  In  1733  he  was  fidd  marstial 
of  the  empire  and  two  years  later  became  dulce 
of  Brunswick- Wolf enbuttel.  He  was  grand- 
father of  Ivan  VI,  Tsar  of  Russia  and  father- 
in-law  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

FERDINAND  OF  PORTUGAL,  known 
as  "The  Saintly  Prince*:  b.  1402;  d.  1443.  He 
was  the  sixth  son  of  John  I,  and  took  Dart  in 
the  Tangier  expedition  with  Henry,  his  brother, 
in  1437.  When  the  Portuguese  -  forces  were 
repulsed  Henry  left  Fer<£nand  as  a  hosta^ 
with  the  Sultan  of  Fez  and  promised  the  dty 
of  Ceuta  as  ransom.  The  king  and  paHUment 
refused  to  give  the  dty  to  the  sultan  and 
Ferdinand  remained  a  prisoner  for  six  ycars. 
His  body  was  at  length  brought  to  Lisbon  for 
interment.   Ferdinand  was  beatified  in  1470. 

PERBNTINO,  f  a-ren-te'no  (ancient  Feren- 
tinum),  Italy,  city  in  the  province  of  Rome, 
50  miles  southeast  of  the  aty  of  Rome.  The 
city  stands  at  an  devotion  of  1,450  feet  It 
belonged  to  the  Volsci,  tinder  whom  it  rose  to 
be  a  place  of  considerable  inutortance,  and  it 
still  exhibits  the  remains  of  ancient  walls, 
built  of  hewn  stone  without  mortar.  The 
cathedral  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  necrop- 
olis.   Pop.  of  commune  12,928. 

FERENTO,  fa'r*n-t6,  Italy,  a  mined  city 
five  miles  north  of  Viterbo,  near  the  ancient 
Ferentinum,  a  city  of  the  Etruscans.  There 
are  the  remuns  of  Roman  walls,  baths  and  a 
theatre.  Consult  Dennis,  G.,  ^Ottes  and 
Cemeteries  of  Etrurta>  (London  1883). 

FERETORY,  fer'e-t&-ri_,  the  bier  or  shrine 
containing  the  relics  of  saints  borne  in  pro- 
cessions, which  was  usually  done  upc«j  their 
feast  days,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  in  times  of 
public  rejoicin^i,  or  to  obtain  some  favor  in  sea- 
sons of  calamity.  The  type  of  a  feretory  is 
a  coffin,  but  the  form  is  usually  that  of  a  ridged 
chesi;  with  a  roof-like  top.  It  was  made  of 
precious  metals,  wood  or  ivory.  Also,  a  small 
room  or  cha^d  attached  to  an  abbey  or  church, 
!n  which  shrines  were  deposited. 

FERGHANAH;  or  PERQANAH,  f«r- 

^'na,  a  province,  since  1876,  of  Russiim  West 
Turkestan,  central  Asia,  formerly  the  khanate 
of  Kokand,  lying  among  the  western  ranges 
of  the  Tian-Shan  Mountains ;  area,  55,483 
square  miles,  four-fifths  of  which  are  mountain- 
ous, the  Tchotkal  Mountains  being  in  the  north, 
and  the  Ala-tau  and  the  Trans-AJatau  chain  in 
the  south.  The  climate  is  warm,  but  deficient  in 
rainfall.  The  rest  of  Ac  province  consists  of 
the  fertile  irrigated  plain  of  the  Sir-Dftria 
(Jaxartea),  which  traverses  Feralu^iab  from 
northeast  to  southwesf.  About  1^000,000  acres 
are  in  forests.  There  is  great  and  as  yet  un- 
developed mineral  wealth.  Two  railways 
traverse  part  of"  the  province:  the  Trans- 
caucasian  and  the  Orenburg-Tashkent.  The 
province  was  annexed  to  Russia  in  1876.  The 
chief  towns  are  Kokand,  capital  (pop.  112,000), 
Margelan,  Namangan  and  Andidjan.  Pep.  esti- 
mated 2,134^000.  predominantly  Mohanunedan 
in  reUc^on,  amnsting  mainfy  of  Sarts  and 
Usbegs. 

FERGUS  (fur'gus)  FALLS,  Minn.,  city 
and  county-seat  of  Otter  Tail  County,  on  the 
Red  River,  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great 
Northern  railways.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
*park*  section  of  the  State,  being  surrounded 
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by  prairie  land  and  forests  of  pine  and  bard- 
wot^  and  the  Park  Region.  It  contains  the 
Norwegian  Lutheran  College,  hii^  school,  pub- 
lic library.  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  water- 
works, electric  lights,  several  banks  and  news- 
papers. The  manufactures  are  flour,  lumber, 
wagons,  slci^,  woolen  "Boods,  turaiture. 
brooms,  etc  Fergus  Falls,  <£artered  as  a  city 
in  1883,  is  governed  under  the  charter  of  that 
date,  which  provides  for  a  mayor,  elected 
annually,  and  a  city  council.    Pop.  6,887. 

FERGUSON,  Donald,  Canadian  lesisla- 
tor :  b.  Marshfield,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
1839.  He  received  Ms  education  in  the  pi^lic 
schools  and  entered  journalism.  He  was  elected 
to  the  provincial  l^slature  as  a  Conservative 
in  1878  and  was  re-elected  until  1891.  He 
served  also  as  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  as 
FTOvincial  Secretary  and  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands.  He  became  Donunion  senator 
in  1893  and  in  1894  became  a  member  of 
Bowell's  Cabinet  and  later  in  that  of  Sir 
Charles  Tupper. 

FERGUSON,  BlBie  (Louise).  American 
actress :  b.  New  York,  19  Aug.  1885.  She  was 
educated  at  the  Normal  College,  New  Yorl^ 
made  her  d^but  in  'The  Liberty  Belles*  at  the 
Madison  Square  Theatre,  New  York,  in  1901 
and  made  her  first  London  appearance  as  Ella 
Seaford  in  *Tlie  Earl  of  Pa¥rtucket)  at  the 
Playhouse  in  I9Q7.  She  toured  the  United 
States  in  ^Pierre  of  the  Plains,'  'The  Battle,' 
'The  Traveling  Salesman*  (1906),  later  starred 
in  'Such  a  Uttle  Queen.'  in  'Dolly  Madison' 
and  'The  Strange  Woman,  'The  Unseen  Em- 
pire.' 

FERGUSON.  James.  Scottidi  physicist :  b. 
Keith,  Banffshire,  25  April  1710;  d.  London,  16 
Nov.  1776.  As  soon  as  his  age  would  permit 
he  was  cm^oyed  by  a  fanner  to  tend  his  sheep, 
in  which  situation  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  stars  and  constructed  a  celestial  globe.  This 
extraordinaiy  in^^enuify  becoming  known  he  was 
enabled  to  obtam  instruction  m  mathematics 
and  drawing,  in  which  latter  art  his  improve-, 
ment  was  so  rs^id  that  he  drew  portraits  in' 
miniature,  commencing  in  Edinburgh  in  1734, 
by  which  employment  he  supported  himself  for 
over  20  years.  In  1743  he  went  to  LondoiL 
where  he  published  astronomical  tables  and 
lectures  and  lectured  on  e^rimental  philos- 
ophy illustrated  by  aid  of  ingenious  machines 
and  diagrams  of  his  own.  In  1763  he  was 
chosen  .a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  without 
the  usual  fees.  His  chief  works  are  'Astron- 
omy Explained  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Prin- 
ciples' (1756— many  editions);  'Lectures  on 
Select  Subjects  in  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics, 
Pneumatics  and  Optics*  (1760);  'Analysis  of 
a  Course  of  Lectures  bn  Mechanics,  Pneiunatics, 
etc.'  (1763);  'Young  (^tleman's  and  Lady's 
Astronomy'  (1768);  'Introduction  to  Electricity' 
(1770);  'Select  Mechanical  Exercises'  (1773); 
'The  Art  of  Drawing  in  Perspective'  (1775). 
Most  of  his  works  were  very  popular.  Consult 
the  'Life'  by  Henderson  (1867). 

FERGUSON,  James,  American  astrono- 
mer and  dyil  engineer:  b.  Perthshire,  Scotland. 
31  Aug.  1797;  d  26  Sept  1867.  In  his  infancy 
he  was  brou^t  to  New  York  (1800),  and  on 
reaching  manhood  worked  as  an  assistant  en- 
aneer  in  the  excavation  of  the  Erie  Canal 
(1817-19).   The  three  following  years  he  was 


emidojred  as  asnstanfr  snrveyor  to  the  bomidary 
commission  aOTKiinted  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty  of  Csfaent  From  181^  to 
1827  he  was  astronomical  surveyor  on  the  same  * 
work.  The  pursuit  of  practical  astronomy  oc- 
cnpied  his  later  life,  and  as  assistant  astrono- 
mtr  of  the  United  States  Naval  Obsenntocy, 
he  discovered  several  astermds  and  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  scientific  magazines. 

FERGUSON,  Jcmea  Edward,  American 
public  official:  b.  Bell  C«unty,  Tex.,  31  Aug. 
1871.  He  was  educated  in  the  district  school, 
spent  two  years  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  as  laborer,  miner,  team- 
ster, etc.  He  became  foreman  of  bridge-build- 
ing crews  on  varions  railways  in  Texas,  en- 
gaged in  farming  in  Bell  Cxninty  and  is  now  an 
extensive  landowner  there.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  Texas  bar  in  IW7,  practised  in  Belton,  and 
later  in  Temple,  Tex.  In  1907  he  was  <aie  xif 
the  organizers  of  the  Temple  State  Bank.  Al- 
thou^  almost  unknown  outside  the  confines  of 
his  native  county,  he  announced  himself  as 
candidate  for  governor  of  Texas  on  a  business 
man's  platform  in  1914;  was  nominated  at  the 
primaries  and  elected  governor  for  the  term 

191S-16: 

FERGUSON,  John  Calvin,  American  in 
the  Chinese  service:  b.  Ontario,  1  March  1866. 
He  was  graduated  at  Boston  University  in 
1886.  From  1888  to  1897  he  waspresident  of 
Nanking  University  and  from  189/  to  1902  of 
Nanyang  College,  Shanghai.  He  became  sec- 
retary of  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Commerce 
and  from  1903  to  1907  was  chief  secretary  of  the 
Imperial  Chinese  Railway  Administration.  He 
also  served  as  foreign  adviser  to  the  viceroys 
of  Nanking  from  18^  to  1911  and  of  Wuchang 
from  1900  to  1910.  In  1911  he  was  foreign 
secretary  to  the  Mimstry  of  Posts  and  Com- 
municanons,  but  resigned  to  devote  himself  to 
literary  and  art  sttraies.  Since  1915  he  has 
served  as  counsellor  of  the  Oiinese  Department 
of  State.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Chinese 
commission  to  revise  treaties  with  the  United 
States  and  JTapan  in  1902-03,  and  was  sent  on 
special  ■  missions  for  the'  Chinese  government 
to  the  United  States  in  1901,  1904,  1907,  also  to 
the  ninth  convention  of  Red  Cross  soctettes 
at  Washington  in  1912.  He  has  received  many 
honors  and  decorations  frmn  the  Chinese  and 
other  governments.  From^  1907  to  1911  he  was 
proprietor  of  the  Shanghai  Times. 

FERGUSON.  Lotds  Aloysius,  American 
electrical  engineer:  b.  Dorchester,  Mass.,  19 
Aug.  1867.  In  1888  he  was  graduated  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  ift 
the  same  year  joined  the  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Edison  Company  as  engineer  of  the  under- 
grotind  department  He  was  promoted  assistant 
electrical  en^neer  of  the  construction  depart- 
ment in  1889,  electrical  engineer  of  the  com- 
pany in  1890  and  general  superintendent  from 
1897  to  1902.  He  was  also  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  CcHnmonwealth  Electric  Company 
from  1898  to  1902  and  second  vice-president  of 
both  corporations  in  1902.  He  has  done  much 
notaUe  woric  in  central  station  practice.  In 
1895  he  was  a^tointcd  on  the  stan  of  lecturers 
of  the  Univernty  of  Wisconsin.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  and  served  a  term  as  president  in 
190^. 
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FBRGUSON.  Margaret  Clay,  American 
botanist :  b.  Phelps,  N.  Y.,  20  Aug.  1863.  She 
began  her  career  as  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  in  1886-88  and  in  1892-93  was  in  charge 
of  the  department  of  science  at  Harcourt 
Place  Seminary,  Gambier,  Ohio.  In  1894-96 
and  in  1902-04  she  was  associate  professor  and 
head  of  the  department  of  botany  and  after 
1906  professor  of  botany  at  Wellesley  College. 
She  IS  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University. 
In  1901-02  she  was  assistant  in  botany  at  the 
Cornell  Summer  School  and  instructor  there  in 
1903.  She  is  the  author  of  scientific  papers 
dealing  with  problems  in  plant  physiology  and 
.embryology. 

FERGUSON,  Patrick,  British  soldier  and 
inventor  of  the  first  breech-loading  rifle  used 
in  the  British  army :  b.  Pitf our,  Scotland,  1744 ; 
d.  King's  Mountain,  S.  7  Oct.  1780.  At  the 
»e  of  15  he  became  a  comet  in  the  Scots 
Greys  and  afterward  served  in  Germany  and 
Tobago.  The  skill  of  American  marksmen  shown 
at  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  Independence 
directed  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
the  rifle;  in  1776  he  patented  a  breech-loading 
rifle,  firing  seven  shots  a  minute  and  si^^ted 
for  ranges  from  100  to  500  yards;  and  with 
-it  he  armed  a  corps  of  Loyalists,  who  helped  at 
the  battle  of  Brandywine  (1777)  to  defeat  the 
American  army.  He  himself  had  a  chance 
there  of  picking  off  an  officer,  but  *let  him 
alone,  disgusted  with  the  idea  of  firine  at  the 
back  of  an  unoffending  individual,  who  was 
acquitting  himself  very  coolly  of  his  duty.® 
Next  day  he  learned  that  the  officer  was  Wash- 
ington. Three  years  later,  Ferguson  fell,  de- 
fending Kii^s  Mountain,  S.  C,  with  800  militia, 
against  1,300  Americans. 

FERGUSON*  Robert  (sumamed  The 
PLOTTEa),  Scottish  consiriratoT:  b.  near  Al- 
ford,  Aberdeenshire,  about  1637;  d.  1714.  He 
went  to  England  about  1655  and  in  1662  under 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  ousted  as  a  Presby- 
terian from  the  Kentish  vicarage  of  Godmer- 
sham.  He  played  for  10  years  a  leading  part 
in  every  treasonable  scheme  against  the  last 
two  Stuart  kings.  He  was  a  vigorous  pamph- 
leteer, in  one  of  which  he  sought  to  prove  the 
legitimacy  of  Monmouth.  He  acted  as  chaplain 
and  secretary  to  Monmoutli  during  his  rebellion 
and  aiftcr  the  battle  of  Sedgmoor  fled  to  Hol- 
land. He  also  accompaniea  the  expedition  of 
William  of  Orange  that  set  him  on  the  throne. 
But  after  the  Revolution  he  changed  sides  and 
while  holding  a  post  under  William  conspired 
as.  busily  for  the  losing  Jacobite  cause,  and  was 
more  than  once  in  prison  but  not  brought  to 
trial.  He  wrote  'mstory  of  the  Revolution' 
(1706)  ;  *  Qualifications  Requisite  in  a  Minister 
of  State'  (1710),  etc.  Consult  Ferguson,  James, 
^Ferguson  the  Plotter'  (1887)  ;  ib.,  <Two  Scot- 
tish Soldiers>  (1888). 

FERGUSON.  Snt  Samuel,  Irish  poet:  b. 
Belfast.  Ireland,  10  March  1810;  d.  Howth,  Ire- 
land, 9  Aug.  1886.  In  earljr  life  he  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Irish  bar;  in  1867 
was  appointed  deputy  keeper  of  the  public 
records  of  Ireland-  and  in  1878  was  kntghted 
in  recognition  of  nis  antiquarian  and  literary 
accomplishments.  He  will  best  be  remembered 
as  the  author  of  the  stirring  poem  *The  Forg- 
ing of  the  Anchor,*  which  first  appeared  m 
Bbckwood's  Magagme.  Chief  among  his  other 


publications  are  *Lays  of  the  Western  Gad* 
(1865)  ■  <Conga!>  (1872).  a  poem  in  five  books; 
and  'Poems*  (1880) .  His  most  important 
antiquarian  wotic  is  'O^am  Inscriptions  in 
Ireland,  Wales  and  Scotland,'  published  post- 
humously in  1887. 

FERGUSON,'  Samuel  David,  American 

negro  bishop:  b.  Charleston,  S.  C,  1  Jan.  1842. 
In  1848  he  emigrated  with  his  parents  to 
Liberia,  Africa,  was  educated  in  the  mission 
schools  there,  was  made  teacher  in  186^  or- 
dained deacon  186S  and  priest  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  1868.  He  was  elected  mis- 
sionary bishop  of  Cape  Palmas  and  parts  ad- 

i'acent  by  the  House  of  Bishops  assembled  in 
ftw  York  in  1884  and  was  consecrated  in 
Grace  Church  of  that  cily,  24  June  1885.  He 
is  the  first  African  to  be  raised  to  the  episco- 
pate of  the  Protestant  ^iacopal  Church  of 
America. 

FERGUSSON,  Arthur  Walsh.  American 

linguist :  b.  Benicia,  Solano  County,  Cal.,  4  Dec. 
1859;  d.  Manila^  P.  I.,  29  Jan.  190a  He  "was 
graduated  at  Samt  Augustine  College,  Benicia, 
in  1877,  and  at  the  Georgetown  University  Law 
School  in  1885.  In  "1889  he  became  official  in- 
terpreter of  the  American  conference  at  Wash- 
ington. Subsequently  he  was  secretary  of  the 
Intentational  American  Monetary  Commission 
in  1891  -  o6icial  interpreter  of  the  Intercontinen- 
tal Railroad  Commission  in  the  same  year;  sec- 
retary of  the  United  States  Chilean  Claims 
Commission  in  1893;  secretary  of  the  United 
States  and  Venezuelan  Claims  Commission  in 
1894;  chief  translator  of  the  Bureau  of  Ameri- 
can Republics  in  1897;  official  interpreter  of  the 
American  and  Spanish  Peace  Commission  at 
Paris  in  1898;  and  Spanish  secretary  of  the 
United  States  Philippine  Commission  in  1900. 

FERGUSSON,  James,  Scottish  writer  on 
architecture  and  afchseological  subjects :  b.  ^r, 
Scotland,  22  Jan.  1606;  d.  London,  9  Tan.  1^ 
He  went  to  India  as  partner  of  an  miportant 
commerdal  house,  started  an  indigo  factor^r  on 
.  his  own  account  and  after  some  years  retired 
from  business  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
architecture  and  early  civilizations.  In  1845  he 
published  *  Illustrations  of  the  Rock-cut  Tem- 


Restored*;  in  1855  'Illustrated  Hand-book  of 
Architecture* ;  in  I8f2  'History  of  the  Modem 
Styles  of  Architecture,*  a  sequel  to  the  hand; 
book,  both  being  afterward  combined  in  his 
'History  of  Architecture  in  All  Countries, 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day' 
(1865-67),  and  completed  by  a  'History  of 
Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture>  (1876).  He 
also  wrote  'I^lre  and  Serpent  Worship' ; 
'Rude  Stone  Monuments  in  All  Countries.' 
He  ranks  among  the  foremost  writers  upon 
architecture. 

FERGUSSON,  Robert,  Scottish  poet:  b. 
Edinburgh,  17  Oct.  1750;  d.  16  Oct.  1:74.  He 
became  clerk  in  a  law  office  and  wrote  poems 
both  in  pure  English  and  in  the  Scottish  dia- 
lect, the  latter  being  much  superior  to  the 
former.  His  best  productions  display  a  rich 
fund  of  natural  humor,  keen -powers  of  obser- 
vation and  an  excellent  command  of  language. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Canor^te  churchyard, 
Edintmr^,  where  Bunts  erected  a  monument  to 
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the  memory  of  this  kindred  genius.  His 
^Poems'  first  appeared  in  1773  and  have  been 
often  reprinted. 

PBROU8SON,  Sir  William.  English  sur- 

r)n :  b.  Prestonpans,  Scotland.  20  March  180B ; 
London,  10  Feb.  1877:  and  cdncated  at  EcUn- 
burdi  University.  Sir  William  was  one  of  ibc 
leading  consulting  surgeons  in  Eurc^,  die  au- 
thor of  *A  System  of  Practical  Surgery* 
(1842) ;  and  the  inventor  of  numerous  surpcal 
instruments  embodying  ingenious  improve- 
ments. He  was  created  a  baronet^  in  1866,  fin 
consideration  of  distinguisbed  merit  and  emin- 
ence as  a  surgeon.* 

FKRIM,  fe'ri-^,  in  ancient  Rome,  public 
holidays,  during  which  all  labor  ceased,  and  all 
judicial  and  pofitical  proceedings  were  suspend- 
ed. The  ieriae  were  divided  mto  two  classes 
general  holidays  and  priv^  holidays,  obstfved 
by  certain  families  or  individuals.  On  these 
c^s  the  temples  were  visited,  and  prayers  and 
sacrifices  offered. 

FSRINGHBB,  or  FBRINOEB.  f  e-rmg'ge. 
die  name  given  by  the  Hindus  to  the  English  and 
other  Enropeans.  The  vrord  is  intended  to  be 
disrespectful  rather  than  complimentary. 

TORINO,  Pierre  Marie  Bartb^my.  pc-ir 
ma-re  bar-t&I-mi  fa-re'-no.  Count  of,  French 

fowral:  b.  Caravaggio,  Lombardy,  1747:  d. 
aris,  28  June  1816.  I  laving  entered  the  Aus- 
trian army,  he  served  in  the  Seven  Years'  war, 
but  being  unjustly  treated  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment, went  to  France  in  1789,  and  rose  to 
prominence  in  the  French  army.  The  courage 
which  be  db^ayed  at  the  defense  of  the  bridge 
of  Huningen  procured  for  him  the  rank  of 
grand-officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  (1804),  as 
well  as  the  title  of  senator.  In  1806  he  was 
made  a  count.  Having  voted  for  the  deposition 
of  Napoleon,  Ferino  received  from  Louis  XVIII - 
the  cross  of  Saint  Louis,  as  well  as  tetters  of 
naturalization  which  in  consequence  of  the  Rep- 
aration of  Lombardy  from  France  had  become 
necessary  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  sit  in  the  new 
Chamber  of  Peers.  The  name  of  this  general  is 
written  on  the  east  side  «f  the  triunqibal  Are  dt 
Ntoile. 

PBRLAND,  f ir-lfiA'.  Jean  Biptiste  Antofaie, 

Canadian  historian :  b.  Montreal  1805 ;  d.  Que- 
bec 1865.  He  was  educated  at  Nicolet  and 
entered  the  priesthood,  becoming  a  professor  in 
his  old  college,  and  in  1850  a  member  of  the 
archiepiscopa!  staff  at  Quebec.  His  later  years 
were  devoted  to  historical  research.  He  was 
the  author,  among  other  works,  of  *Cours 
d*Histoire  du  Canada.* 

PERLAND,  Joseph  Ange-Albert.  Canadian 
poet  and  artist:  b.  Montreal  1872.  He  studied 
art,  literature  and  theolcwy  in  his  native  d^. 
He  has  executed  several  historical  portraits  of 
a  hi|^  order  but  is  more  generally  known  from 
his  poetical  works.  He  was  a  frequent  contribu> 
tor  to  Les  Soiries  du  Chateau  de  Ramtsay  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  L'Ecole  Litteraire  de 
MMitreal.  He  was  chosen  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy  of  ^  Literature  and 
Biography  in  1903.  His  principal  works  are 
^  Melodies  poetiques  >  ( 1893)  and  *  Femmes 
r£vies>  Consult  article  <French-Ca- 

iiadian  Literature*  (in  ^Ouiada  and  its  Provin- 
ces,* Vol.  VI,  Tonmto  1914). 


FERMANAGH,  fir-man'a,  an  inland  coonty, 
in  the  province  of  Ulster,  Irdasd;  area,  714 
square  miles,  of  which  a  oonaiderule  part  is 
bogland.  The  county  is  divided  lenf^wise 
into  two  nearly  equal  portions  by  Lough  Erne. 
Limestone  and  sandstone  are  abundant  The 
county  is  divided  into  two  divisions  for  parlia- 
mentary purposes,  each  returning  one  member. 
The  principal  towns  are  Ennislolleo  and  Fer- 
managh.  Its  port  is  Ballyshannon.  Fop,,  which 
has  steadily  declined  from  156^481  in  1841,  was 
in  1911  61,636  (5&2  per  cent.  Roman  Catholics). 

FERMAT,  Pierre  de,  p£-ir  de  far-mi, 
French  mathematician :  b.  Montauban,  1601 ;  d. 
Toulouse,  12  Jan.  1665.  He  was  elected  a 
counsellor  of  die  Parliament  of  Toulouse  in  1631: 
He  was  enga^d  in  his  youth  with  his  friend 
Pascal  in  very  profound  investigations  as  to 
figured  numbers,  on  which  he  afterward 
founded  his  calculation  of  prc^biUties,  of  whidi 
he  may  be  considered  the  inventor.  He  also 
devoted  particular  attention  to  the  general 
dieory  oi  ntunbers,  ud  made  many  important 
discoveries  in  regard  to  it,  far  outstrippmg  any 
of  his  predecessors ;  he  squared  the  parabola  in 
a  much  simpler  way  than  Archimedes  had  done, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  progress  of  geom- 
etry. His  method  of  finding  the  greatest  and 
least  ordinates  of  curve  lines  is  closely  analo- 
gous to  the  method  of  the  differential  calculus, 
then  unknown.  He  carried  on  a  keen  contro- 
versy with  Descartes,  whose  ^Geometry  and 
Optics*  were  at  variance  with  his  ^Theoria  de 
Maxlmis  et  Minimis.*  Letters  of  his,  written 
in  1636,  prove  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
method  of  representing  curves  by  equations  be- 
fore the  pubhcation  of  the  ^Geometry'  of  Des- 
cartes, hence  M.  Libri  has  declared  that  he 
shares  with  Descartes  the  honor  of  having  in- 
vented the  mode  of  applying  algebra  to 
geometry.  His  collected  works  were  ijublished 
after  his  deadi,  tmder  the  title  of  ^Varia  Opera 
Uatbematica*  (1670-79). 

FBRMATA,  fer-m^t'a  ('closed*),  in  music 
a  pause  marked  by  the  sign  The  notes  af- 
fected by  this  sign  are  prolonged  beyond  the 
ordinary,  usually  double  me  time. 

FBRMAT'S  LAST  THEOREM,  the  cele- 
brated proposition  that  the  equation  Xn  + 
Yn^Z"  cannot  be  satisfied  by  integral  values 
of  X,  Y  and  Z,  and  when  n  is  an  integer  g:reater 
than  2.  It  was  stated,  thou^  without  proof, 
by  the  French  mathematician  Pierre  de  Fermat 
WHHit  250  years  ago.  Proofs  have  been  fonna 
for  many  other  r^arkable  theorems  in  die 
theory  of  numbers  that  were  given  by  Fermat 
in  the  same  manner,  but  this  one  has  resisted 
all  attempts  at  demonstration.  There  is  no 
sufficient  reason  to  believe  it  false,  and  it  has 
indeed  been  proved  to  be  true  for  every  value 
of  n  from  3  up  to  about  97,  and  also  for  many 
q>ecial  values  greater  than  this;  but  no  generu. 
proof,  valid  for  all  values  of  n,  has  yet  been 
given.  Many  interesting  things  about  the  equa- 
tion have  been  established,  however.  Only  cases 
where  the  highest  common  factor  of  X  and  Y, 
of  Y  and  Z,  and  of  X  and  Z  is  1,  need  to  be 
considered.  It  is  true  for  n,  for  example,  if  it 
is  true  for  any  factor  of  n;  and  this  has  led 
mathematicians  to  limit  their  study  of  it  to  the 
case  in  which  n  is  a  prime  number.  When  n  is 
prime,  it  is  easy_  to  show  that  the  equation  can- 
not be  satisfied  tf  any  one  of  the  three  numbers 
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X,  Y  and  Z  is  prime.  It  is  also  easj^  to  show 
that  when  n  is  prime  there  is  no  solution  unless 
X  +  Y  —  Z  is  divisible  by  n.  Many  other  simi- 
lar properties  are  also  known,  but  the  general 
demonstration  of  the  proposition  does  not  ap- 
pear  to  be  possible  by  any  of  the  methods  with 
which  mathematicians  are  now  familiar.  A 
prize  of  100^000  marks  has  been  offered  by  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Scioices  at  Gottingen  for 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  This  prize,  whidi 
does  not  expire  until  about  the  end  of  the  20th 
century,  has  caused  the  solution  of  the  problem 
to  be  undertaken  hy  a  large  number  of  people 
from  all  walks  of  life,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  old  problem  of  the  quadrature  of  the  circle. 
Of  course,  the  greater  part  of  tiiese  attempts  are 
not  of  the  sli^test  value.  However,  Kummer 
developed  his  valuable  theory  of  ideals  in  con- 
nection with  this  theorem,  and  Zermelo  and 
Mirimanoff  have  brought  the  problem  distinctly 
nearer  solution.  Consult  Dickson,  L.  E.,  *Fer- 
mat's  Last  Theorem  and  the  Origin  and  Nature 
of  the  Theory  of  Algebraic  Numbers,*  in 
Anru^s  of  Mathematics,  Vol.  18  (Lancaster,  Pa., 
1916-17). 

FERMENTATION  (from  Lat.  fermentare, 
from  fervere,  to  boil),  the  decomposition  of 
complex  organic  material  into  substances  of 
simpler  composition  under  the  influence  of 
nitrogenous  organic  subsances  called  ferments. 
The  meaning  of  the  term  has  undergone  con- 
siderable change  at  different  times  in  conse- 
quence of  the  'progress  of  chemistry  and 
biology.  By  the  alchemists  it  was  often  used 
to  describe  any  reaction  accompanied  by  an 
ebullition  of  gas  or  effervescence,  even  when 
purely  inorganic,  but  among  older  meanings 
that  which  comes  nearest  to  its  present  signi- 
fication has  reference  to  its  use  to  describe  such 
familiar  processes^  as  die  transformation  of 
grape-juice  into  wine,  the  formation  of  alcohol 
from  the  sacdiarine  fluids  prepared  from 
cereals,  and  the  raising  of  dough  in  bread  mak- 
ing. Closer  examination  has  shown  that  these 
processes  are  only  a  few  out  of  many  of  a 
similar  tdnd,  and  now  all  such  processes  are 
included  under  the  name  fermentation,  In  its 
present  sense  it  may  be  defined  as  including  all 
chemical  changes  brought  about  throurii  die 
agency,  immemate  or  at  least  apparently  im- 
mediate, of  living  micro-oi^anisms  or  of 
organic  substances  immediately  derived  from 
the  vegetable  or  animal  fdngdom,  these  sub- 
sttnces  remaining  essentially  rae  same  after  the 
reaction  as  they  were  before  it,  and  adding 
nothing  to  the  fermented  substance.  The  or- 
ganism or  substance  which  produces  the  fer- 
mentation is  known  as  a  ferment,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  foregoing  definition  fer- 
ments may  be  divided  into  two  main  groups, 
namely,  (1)  organized  or  formed  ferments  and 
(2)  unorganized,  unformed  or  soluble  fer- 
ments, usually  called  enaymes.  Both  kinds  are 
nitrogenous  organic  bodies  of  somewhat  un- 
stable character,  and  in  both  cases  the  amount 
of  ferment  required  to  transform  ^  pven 
amount  of  the  fermentable  substance  is  rela- 
tively very  small.  The  organized  ferments  are, 
however,  living  bodies  of  microscopic  size  be- 
longing to  the  groups  of  fungi  and  bacteria,  and 
are  therefore  capable  of  growth  and  reproduc- 
tion, while  the  enzymes  are  lifeless  substances 
of  definite  chemical  composition.  The  acdon 


of  the  enzymes,  accordingly,  is  often  separated 
from  that  of  die  organized  ferments  and  not 
included  under  the  term  fermentation,  but  tihe 
present  state  of  our  knowle(^  does  not  seem 
to  offer  sufficient  warrant  for  such  a  course. 

The  enzymes  .or  unorganized  ferments  play 
an  important  part  in  the  vegetable  and  ammal 
kingdoms.   Thus,  the  solid,  insoluble  reserve 
materials  stored  up  in  the  seeds,  roots,  under- 
grcmnd  stems  and  other  parts  of  plants  are  by 
their  means  transformed  into  soluUe  substances 
capable  of  being  diffused  tbrouf^ut  the  plant- 
bod]f.   These   enzymes   are   of  protoplasmic 
origin,  and  are  apparently  complex  commands, 
some  of  them  proteid,  out  not  all.  Diastase, 
the  best^known  among  them,  is  believed  not  to 
be  protad.   The  exact  nature  of  their  action  is 
unknown,  but  all,  or  nearly  all,  produce  their 
changes  by  a  process  known  as  hydrolysis,  die 
nature  of  which  may  be  best  elucidated  hy  cit- 
ing a  particular  instance,  the  action  of  the 
enzyme  invertase  or  invertin  (see  below)  on 
cane-sugar.   The  molecule  of  cane-sugar  under 
the  influence  of  the  ferment  takes  up  a  mole- 
cule of  water,  which  becomes  fixed,  mat  is,  in- 
corporated with  it,  and  then  the  combination 
resolves  itself  into  the  two  simpler  sugars, 
dextrose  and  levulose.   The  equation  is  as 
follows:  C«H«0i,  +  H.0=«C:<,Hn0.  +  GHi,O^ 
The  enzyme  remains  apparently  unchanged,  and 
a  ve^  small  quantity  of  it  seems  capable  of 
transforming  an  indefinite  amount  of  the  sub- 
stance on  which  it  acts.  In  one  case,  however, 
it  has  been  proved  diat  die  enzyme  forms  a 
compound  wfdi  die  fermentable  substance,  and 
that  the  final  products,  including  the  enzyme, 
are  then  produced  b^  the  solution  of  this  com- 
pound in  water.   This  is  probably  the  mode  of 
action  in  all  cases,  and  it  is  certainlv  much 
more  intelligible  than  the  former  exiHanation 
by  catalytic  or  contact  action.   The  optimum 
temperature  for  most  enzymes  is  between  85° 
and  120'  F,  (at  160°  their  activity  ceases)  and 
they  are  most  active  in  the  dark   The  best- 
known  enz^e  is  diastase,  whidi  is  present  in 
matted  grain  and  converts  starch  into  maltose 
and  dextrin.   Other  enzymes  are  invertase,  al- 
ready referred  to;  cytase,  which  acts  chiefly  on 
the  cellulose  of  the  cell-walls  of  grain  and 
other  seeds;  inutase,  which  transforms  imilin 
into  levulose  in  various  bulbs  and  tubers;  emit/* 
sin,  which  decomposes  the  ^glucoside  amygdaltn 
of  many  rosaceous  plants  into  glucose,  benzoic 
aldehyde  and  hydrocyanic  acid;  pepsin,  found 
in  gastric  juice;  trypsin,  secreted  by  the  pan- 
creas; symase,  to  which  the  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion has  been  ascribed;  and  urase,  to  which 
the  decomposition  of  urea  into  ammonium  car- 
bonate is  primarily  due — all  of  which  actions 
are  now  regarded  as  fermentations.   A  further 
extension   now   under   investigation  regards 
miasmatic  diseases,  and  virulent  and  contagious 
diseases,  and  the  putrefaction  of  dead  bodies 
as  fermentations. 

The  organized  ferments,  or  micro-organisms 
concerned  in  fermentation,  all  belong  to  the 
group  of  crytogamic  plants  known  as  Fungi, 
and  their  near  allies  the  Bacteria,  The  most 
highly  organized  members  of  dus  group  con- 
cerned in  fermentation  are  some  of  the  molds, 
but  their  part  in  fermentation  is  of  little  im- 
portance, and  we  need  not  further  considef 
them.  We  may  therefore  discuss  the  micro- 
organisms  of   fermentation   under   the  two 
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heads:  (1)  Saccharotnycetes,  or  Yeast-FunEp, 
and  (2)  Schtzomycetes,  or  Bacteria.  The  Sac- 
charotnycetes are  minute  unicellolar  plants  of 
an  oval  shape,  surroonded  by  a  cell-wall  and 
containing  granular  prou^iasm  in  whidi 
several  vacuoles  are  conspicuous.  They  re- 
produce themselves  by  gemmation  or  budding, 
and  by  this  means  chains  of  cdls  closely  re- 
sembling the  hyphx  of  a  myceliam  are  formed ; 
but  very  few  species  devdop  any  true  mycelium, 
such  as  we  find  in  the  molds  and  other  fungi. 
The  Bacteria^  Sdiizoaiycetes,  or  Fission-Fun^, 
are  a  veiy  important  group  of  microscopic 
cryptogams  usiuilly  classed  with  the  fungi. 
Their  importance  arises  not  only  from  the  part 
thev  play  in  fermentations,  but  also  from  their 
wiaespread  activity  in  the  order  of  nature,  and 
especially  from  their  action  in  producing 
numerous  zymotic  diseases  in  man  and  other 
animals.  See  Bactebia. 

The  yeast-fui^  cannot  assimilate  free  nitro- 
gen, but  they  can  extract  it  from  salts  of  am- 
monia and  from  various  organic  bodies.  They 
can  take  up  carbon  from  sugars,  glycerin,  tar- 
taric acid,  citric  acid,  acetic  acid,  ethyl  alcohol, 
benzoic  acid,  phenol  and  other  organic  bodies; 
but  they  can  obtain  their  nutriment  only  in  the 
presence  of  such  substances  as  potash,  lime  and 
phosphoric  acid.  Unlike  nearly  all  the  bacteria, 
the  yeasts  can  Hve  in  acid  media  if  the  acid  be 
not  present  in  excessive  quantity.  The  presence 
of  free  oxygen  is  very  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  yeast-fungi,  but  under  these  conditions  the 
transformation  of  sugar  into  alcohol  greatly 
diminishes  in  vigor.  If,  however,  free  oxygen 
be  excluded,  fermentation  proceeds  vigorously. 
The  optimum  temperature  for  the  growth  of 
yeast-fongi  is  IroiR  77*  to  86"  F.,  and  th«y 
seem  to  be  quite  indifferent  to  light  and  electric- 
ity. Bacteria  assimilate  nitrogen  most  readily 
from  peptone,  but  many  other  substances  can 
also  yield.  Carbon  is  most  readily  taken  tfp 
from  sugars,  glycerin,  tartrates,  atrates,  lac- 
tates,'acetates,  etc  Most  bacteria  are  unfavor- 
ably influenced  by  light,  and  in  respect  to 
temperature  there  is  a  great  diversity  among 
the  different  speciea,  some  ftourisfain^  at  60'  to 
70°  C  and  others  at  freezing  point,  but  for 
several  of  the  best-known  species  the  (q)timum 
temperature  is  25°  to  35°  C.  The  obligate 
aerobic  forms  cannot  live  in  the  absence  of 
free  oxygen,  while  the  obligate  anaerobic  )s3it^ 
are  destrcwed  by  the  smaUest  trace  of  free 
oxygen.  Between  these  two  extremes  we  have 
facultative  aerobic  species,  which  are  generally 
anafrobic,  but  can  tolerate  some  free  oxygen, 
and  facultative  anaerobic  species,  generally 
aerobic  but  able  to  live  when  the  free  oxygen 
is  much  diminished.  Phosphoric  add,  potash, 
lime  and  similar  bodies  are  necessary  to  their 
growth. 

The  most  important  of  all  fermentations  due 
to  Saccharomycetes  is  that  by  which  alcohol  is 
obtained  from  sugar  (the  sugar  itself  being 
largely  that  derived  from  the  starch  of  barley 
or  other  cereal),  and  it  is  in  connection  with 
this  process  that  the  subject  has  been  most 
dioroughly  studied.  The  species  of  fungus  or 
yeast  used  in  this  process  is  Known  as  Saecharo- 
mycer  cerevisia,  but  of  this  two  kinds  are  tfs- 
tinguisbed,  nainely,  top  yeast  and  bottom  yeast. 
The  former  is  used  in  top  fermentation,  whidi 
is  carried  on  at  a  rather  hi^  temperature  (60^ 
to  85°  F.)  and  is  ratiher   vigDroiu,  carbon 


dioxide  being  freely  evolved  and  carrying  the 
yeast  to  the  surface.  Bottom  yeast  is  used  in 
the  slower  bottom  fermentation  at  about  40'  to 
50°  F.,  in  which  carbon  dioxide  is  more  gently 
evolved  and  the  yeast  Aerefore  remains  at  tat 
bottom.  Bottom  fermentation  is  chiefly  lued 
in  the  manufacture  of  lager  beer.  The  sugars 
directly  fermentable  this  process  are  those 
with  the  formula  GHuO*,  namely,  dextrose, 
levulose  and  galactose.  Cane-sugar  (CuHvOtt) 
is  first  chan|:ed  by  an  enzyme  invcrtase  (see 
above)  contained  in  the  yeast  into  dextrose  and 
levulose,  which  are  then  fermented.  The  chief 
products  of  the  fermentation  are  alcohol  and  car- 
bon dioxide,  but  other  bodies,  such  as  glycerin, 
succinic  acid,  propyl,  amyl  and  other  higher 
alcohols,  are  also  produced.  The  process  of 
fermentation  continues  until  the  alcohol  forms 
about  14  per  cent  of  the  solution,  when  the 
yeast-plant  cannot  ccmtinue  its  action  any 
longer. 

Many  theories  of  alcoholic  fermentation 
have  been  advanced.  Lavoisier,  treating  sugar 
as  an  oxide,  thought  that  it  was  chemically  re- 
solved by  fermentation  into  two  other  oxides, 
carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol.  When  the  organic 
nature  of  yeast  was  proved  beyond  doubt,  the 
physiological  theory  was  advanced,  according 
to  which  the  sugar  is  the  food  of  the  plant  and' 
the  products  of  fermentation  are  its  excretions. 
The  celebrated  chemist  Liebig,  however,  con- 
tended ^t  fermentation  was  a  purely  chemi<^ 
process,  and  his  later  opinion  ,has  been  in  part 
reverted  to  by  more  recent 'observers.  Pas- 
teur championed-  the  Schulze  theory  that  fer- 
mentation was  produced  directly  by  living  or- 

?:anisms.  Traube  regarded  the  celts  as  centres 
or  the  production  of  ensyme^  thus  reducing 
fermentation  by  organized  ferments  to  that 
produced  by  unorganized  ferments.  Traube's 
theory  has  gained  considerable  ground  lately  on 
account  of  the  successful  extraction  from  yeast 
by  Buchner  of  an  enzyme,  gymase,  which  can 
produce  all  the  phenomena  of  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation. In  conscQuence,  BiKhner  hdd  that 
the  fermentative  process  is  a  result  of  the  activ- 
it]f  of  the  enzymes  oroduced  by  the  living 
micro-organisms,  and  mat  the  process  could  be 
initiated  and  carried  on  independently  of  the 
presence  of  the  living  organisms. 

The  chief  micro-organism  of  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation is  5".  ellipsoideus.  The  elliptical  cells 
of  this  species  are  found  on  the  grapes  and  in 
the  air  of  grape^rowing  districts,  and  fermen- 
tation is  thus  set  up  spontaneously  without  the 
actual  addition  of  yeast.  Recently  pure  cul- 
tures of  the  wine-yeast  have  been  prepared  and 
used  with  very  good  results  in  the  fennentar 
tion  of  grape-juice.  E.  C.  Hansen,  an  able 
Danish  investigator,  has  added  greatly  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  chief  yeast-fungi,  and  has 
preparea  and  thoroughly  examined  several  pure 
cultures  of  the  three  most  important  species, 
S.  cerevisia,  S.  pastorianus  and  S.  ellipsoideus. 
He  has  described  six  kinds  in  all,  two  belong- 
ing to  the  last  species,  three  to  the  second  and 
the  sixth  to  the  first,  the  distinctions  being 
founded  on  the  temperature  of  spore-forma- 
tion and  the  conditions  under  which  a  surface 
fihn  forms  in  a  liquid  medium.  Hansen  has 
also  cultivated  two  pure  forms  of  brewers' 

Seast,  known  as  Carlsberg  No.  1  and  No.  2. 
ioth  are  bottmn  yeasts,  but  the  beer  produced 
by  No.  1  has  less  carbon  dioxide  than  tut  of  Na 
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2,  and  is  used  chidly  for  bottling,  the  No.  2 
beer  bcuog  preferred  for  export 

Of  the  fermentations  set  up  bacteria  only 
some  of  the  mt»t  important  can  be  referred  to 
lure,  il)  Acetic  Acid  Femuntation.  In  this 
fermentation  alcohol  becomes  oxidized  into 
acetic  acid,  the  total  reaction  being  represent- 
able  by  the  equation : 

GH.OH+0,==CH.O,+H.O. 
The  microbe  concerned  in  the  fermentation,  if 
allowed  to  continue  its  action,  will  oxidize  the 
acetic  acid  into,  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  Two 
bacilli,  namely,  Bacillus  aceti  and  B.  pasteuri- 
anits,  have  been  described  as  taking  part  in  this 
important  fennentation,  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  commercial  manufacture  of  vinegar  from 
wine.  (2)  Lactic  Fermentation.  The  souring 
of  milk  which  has  stood  for  some  time  is  due 
to  this  fermentation,  by  which  the  milk-sugar 
becomes  transformed  into  lactic  acid  through 
the  agency  of  bacteria.  Carbon  dioxide  is  an 
invariable  product  of  the  fermentation.  (3) 
Butyric  Fermentation,  often  set  up  in  milk 
which  has  undergone  the  lactic  fermentation. 
(4)  Nitrification  of  Ammonia,  a  process  of 
vital  importance  in  nature,  by  which  organic 
nitrogen  becomes  fixed  in  soils  as  nitrate  and 
nitrites.  The  process  of  decay  and  putrefac- 
tion, with  the  production  of  ptomaines,  also  be- 
long to  this  section  of  the  subject  of  fermenta- 
tion. See  Axcohol:  Brewing  and  Malting; 
Distilled  Liquors;  Enzymes;  Vinegar;  Wine. 

Bibliograph;^.— Bayliss,  W.  M.,  *The  Nature 
of  Enzyme  Action*  (London.  1911);  Conn,  H. . 
W.,  'Bacteria,  Yeasts,  and  Molds  in  the  Home* 
(Boston  1903)  ;  Fowler,  G.  I.,  *An  Introduction 
to  Bacteriological  and  Enzyme  Chemistry' 
(London  1911) ;  Harden,  A.,  *  Alcoholic  Fer- 
mentation' (London  1911) ;  Jorgensen,  A., 
*Micro-orrauusms  and  Fermentation*  (London 
1911). 

FERMBNTBD  LIQUORS.  SeeDiSTnxED 

Liquors. 

PERMBNTS.  See  Fermentation. 

PERMO,  fer'm&  (ancient  Firmum  PicE; 
num),  Italy,  city  in  the  province  of  Ascoti 
Piceno,  32  miles  south-southeast  of  Ancona.  It 
stands  over  1,(K)0  feet  above  sea-level,  and,  com- 
mands a  magnificent  view  of  the  Adriatic  It 
was  founded  by  the  Sabincs  before  Rome  ex- 
isted; and  has  remains  of  old  walls.  It  has 
a  cathedral  built  on  the  site  of  a  mediaeval 
castle  and  with  some  interesting  16th  century 
monuments,  and  an  archtepiscopal  palace  dating 
from  1391,  a  town-house,  part  of  wlfich  dates 
froiii  the  14th  century;  collections  of  statuary 
and  paintings.  Its  harbor  is  sittiated  on  Ae 
Adriatic,  about  three  miles  distant  Pop.  of 
commune,  22,570. 

FEIiMOY,  fer-moi'  Ireland,  urban  district 
in  the  coun^  of  Cork,  22  miles  north-northeast 
of  the  dty  of  Cork,  on  the  Blackwater.  On 

the  river  opposite  to  the  town  are  infantry, 
artilleiy  and  cavalry  barracks,  accommodating 
about  3,000  men.  There  are  here  Fermoy  Col- 
lie, Saint  Coleman's  Roman  Catholic  College, 
two  convents  and  a  handsome  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral.  It  is  situated  in  a  rich  agricultural 
district,  and  has  some  large  flour-miUs  and  a 
brewery.   Pop.  6,863. 

FBRN  FANNY.  See  Parton.  Saka  Pay- 
son  WiLUS. 


FBRN,  Mile  (Z^ryo^ffrirjiiur-Mar),  a  native 
fem  of  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States 
'  and  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  Soudt  Amer- 
ica. In  medicine  the  rhiz<mie  is  used  It  con- 
tains an  active  oleoresin^  the  most  important 
constituent  of  which  is  .filidc  add,  and  is  a  very 
efficient  remedy  for  the  treatment  of  tapeworm, 
particularly  of  the  genus  Temia.  Other  Amer- 
ican species  of  the  same  genus,  D.  marginale, 
D.  goldiamm,  contain  small  amounts  of  the 
same  oleoresin  as  that  foimd  in  male  fern,  and 
can  be  used  for  much  the  same  purposes. 

FERN-OWL,  the  common  British  nightjar 
iCaprinmulgus  europaus),  .which  goes  by 
many  other  provincial  names,  as  *goat-owP  and 
*chum-owl,*  due  to  the  noises  it  makes  and  an 
erroneous  supposition  that  it  is  a  land  of  owl. 
(See  NrcHTjAX).  Consult  White's  <Selbome.* 

FBRNALD,  fer'n&ld,  Bert  M.,  American 
statesman :  b.  West  Poland,  Me.,  5  April  185S. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  school  of  West 
Poland,  at  Hebron  Academy  and  in  business 
and  preparatory  schools  of  Boston.  He  was 
elected  to  various  offices  in  his  town,  county 
and  State,  including  that  of  representative  to 
the  legislature,  two  terms  as  State  senator  and 
in  1909  governor.  He  served  two  years  as 
governor  of  Maine.  On  11  Sept,  1916  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for 
the  tenn  endingS  March  1919.  He  is  president 
of  the  Poland  Telephone  Company,  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company  of  Portland, 
and  of  the  Poland  Dairy  Company. 

PERNALD,  Charles  Henry,  American  zo- 
ologist :  b.  Mount  Desert,  Me.,  16  March 
1838.  He  was  an  acting  ensign  in  the  United 
States  navy  during  the  Civil  War;  and  profes- 
sor of  natural  history  at  the  Maine  State  Col- 
lege in  1871-86.  From  1886  to  1910  he  vras 
professor  of  zoology  at  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College.  He  also  became  entomol- 
ogist to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  He 
was  made  honorary  director  of  the  graduate 
school  in  1910.  His  publications  include 
^Tortriddc  of  North  America>  (1882)  ;  <Thc 
CramUdae  of  North  America*  (1896) ;  ^The 
Pterophoridae  of  North  America*  (1898) ; 
*Pyralidae  of  North  America* ;  *The  Brown- 
Tail  Moth*  (1903)  :  <The  Genera  of  the  Toc^ 
triddae  and  Their  Types'  (1908),  etc. 

PERNALD,   Chester  Bailey,  American 

Slaywrigfat  and  author:  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  18 
fardi  1869.  He  was  educated  at  the  Episcopal 
Academy,  Pbiladelphiaj  and  by  private  tutors. 
In  1889  he  settled  m  (lalifomia,  where  he  was 
assistant  draftsman  in  the  United  States  navy 
for  four  years.  In  1893-94  he  was  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  San  Frandsco  Chronicle. 
He  traveled  extensively  in  the  United  States, 
Alaska,  China,  Japan  and  European  countries, 
especially  in  Encland.  where  he  became  a  resi- 
dent in  1907.  His  pla^  indude  ^The  Cat  and 
die  Cherub*  (1897)  ;  <The  Moonli^t  Blossom* 
(1899)  ;  'The  Ghetto*  (1899)  :  'The  Mamed 
Woman*  (1911);  '98.9*  (1912)  i  <Thc  Pursuit 
of  Pamela*  (1913)  ;  <Thc  Day  before  the  Day* 
(1915).  He  is  also  author  of  'The  Original 
Papers'  (1892);  <The  Cat  and  the  Cherub* 
(1896) ;  'Chinatown  Stories*  (1899) ;  'Under 
die  Jackstaff*  (1904);  'John  Kendf/s  Idea* 
(IW). 
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FBRNALD,  James  Champlbif  American 
Baptist  dereyman  and  audior :  b.  Portland,  Me., 
18  Aug.  1838.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
1860  and  at  Newton  Theological  Seminary  1863, 
and  was  ordained  to  the  Baptist  ministry  1864. 
He  settled  in  Oh-o,  holding  i)astorates  in  Gran- 
ville and  Springfield,  removing  to  New  York 
in  1889.  He  has  since  been  editor  of  'Syn- 
onyms,' *  Antonyms*  and  *  Prepositions  in  the 
Standard  Dictionary*  and  editor-in-chief  of  the 
< Students'  Standard  Dictionary*;  the  *Desk 
Standard  Dictionary*  (1915) ;  also  of  the  *Com- 
prehensive,*  the  'Concise*  and  the  *Vest- 
Pocket*  abridgments  of  the  'Standard  Dic- 
tionary,* of  the  'Homiletic  Review,*  associate 
editor  of  the  'Columbian  Cyclopedia,*  etc.  He 
was  dean  of  the  department  of  English  Inter- 
continental University,  Washington,  D.  C, 
1905-09.  Among  his  works  are  *The  Econom- 
ics of  Prohibition* ;  *The  New  Womanhood* ; 
'Synonyms,  Antonyms  and  Prepositions  of 
the  English  Language* ;  'The  Spaniard  in  His- 
toiy*  (1898) ;  'The  Imperial  Republic*  (1898)  ; 
'Home  Training  of  Children  (1898) ;  'True 
Motherhood*  (1900);  'Connectives  of  English 
Speech'  (1904)  ;  'A  Working  Grammar  of  the 
English  Language*  (1908);  'En^ish  Grammar 
Simplified*  (1916). 

FERNANDEZ,  Angel,  an-h&l'  f£r-nlin'deth, 
Spanish  writer:  b.  Madrid,  Spain,  27  July 
mi:  d.  Paris,  18  Juoe  1880.  He  founded  a 
number  of  joumals  some  of  which,  on  account 
of  their  apti-monarcfaial  tendencies,  were  short 
lived.  His  active  participation  tin  republican 
pintles  finally  resulted  in  his  banishment,  and 
f Km  1866  to  1868  he  lived  in  Paris.  After 
return  to  Spain  in  1869  he  was  made  a  senator 
and  somewhat  later  headed  a  ^>anish  mission 
to  Portugal.  In  1876  he  was  again  exiled  and 
returned  to  Paris  where  he  continued  to  live 
until  his  death.  Besides  a  large  number  of 
essa^  on  the  politics  and  resources  of  the' 
Penmsula  he  wrote  'Tesoro  de  Cuentos,*  a 
collection  of  stories;  'Guia  de  Madrid*  (1876), 
a  history  of  Madrid;  'O  Todo  6  Nada*  (1876), 
an  anti-Bourbon  prose  study  of  social  condi- 
tions; 'Mi  Mision  en  Portugal*  (1877);  ^Ia 
Exposidon  de  1878*  (Paris  1879);  <Luchas 
Politicas'  (1880). 

FERNANDEZ,  Juan,  hooan'  fSrnan'deth, 
Spanish  navigator  and  explorer:  b.  probat^ 
Cartagena,  Spain,  1536;  d.  Ligna,  Chile,  160^ 
He  was  a  leaxhng  pilot  on  the  South  American 
coast  In  sailing  between  the  ports  he  be^ 
tils  practice  of  standii%  out  to  sea,  benefiting 
1^  me  trade  winds  and  thus  shortening  the 
tmie  of  tiie  voy^e,  and  for  his  expeditious 
passage-  narrowly  escaped  condemnation  as  a 
sorcerer.  He  discovered  the  island  whic^  was 
named  after  him,  1563,  and  tried  to  establish  a 
colony  there,  bat  failed  in  this  enterprise.  He 
also  discovered  the  islands  of  Saint  Felix  and 
Saint  Ambrose  1574.  He  is  also,  rmuted  to 
have  discovered  either  Australia  or  New  Zea- 
land. The  sojourn  of  Alexander  Seildrk  upon 
the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  probably  sug- 
gested 'Robinson  Crusoe*  to.  Defoe. 

FERNANDEZ  DB  CASTRO.  Manned 
Spanish  geologist:  b.  Madrid  1825;  d.  1895.  He 
recaved  nis  education  at  the  School  of  Mines 
of  Madrid  and  subsequently  traveled  in  several 
cotmtries  with  the  object  of  inrestigatisg  their 


railway  systems.    In  1857  he  published  *La 

electricidad  y  los  caminos  de  hierro,*  in  which 
he  proposed  a  signal  system  which  was  long 
popular  in  Europe.  For  the  ensuing  10  years 
he  was  employed  in  mining  and  geolo^cal  in- 
vestigations for  the  government,  and  in  1869 
was  appointed  professor  at  his  ahna  mater. 
In  1873  he  was  made  chief  of  the  commission 
charged  with  bringing  out  a  geological  map  of 
Spain. 

FERNANDEZ  DE  CORDOVA,  Diego,  dd- 

S'gd  fer-nan'deth  da  kor'dd-va.  Marquis  of 
Guadalcazar,  Spanish  statesman:  b.  C,ordova 
about  1580;  d.  after  1629.  He  was  made  vice- 
roy of  Mexico  in  161^  being  the  13th  incum- 
bent of  this  office  and  holmng  the  office  till 
J621.  He  founded  there  the  cities  of  Lerma, 
Cordova  and  Guadalc&zar,  completed  the  Mexi- 
can aqueduct  from  Chapultepec  to  Mexico  and 
was  viceroy  of  Peru  from  1622-^.  He  gave  to 
the  latter  country  an  administration  resulting 
in  a  considerable  amount  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity, after  he  had  sucoessfnlb'  repeUed  an 
attempt  of  a  Dutch  squadron  to  blodcade 
Callao  and  to  capture  Lima.  Consult  Bancroft, 
H.  H.,  'History  of  Mexico*  (Vol.  Ill,  San 
Francisco  1883)  ;  Lavalle,  T.  A.  de,  'Galeria  de 
Retratos  de  los  Gobemadores  y  Virreyes  del 
Peril,  1532-1824'  (Barcelona.  1909)  ;  Rivera,  M., 
'Los  Gobemantes  de  Mexioo,  etc.*  (VoL  I, 
Mexico  1872). 

FERNANDEZ  DB  ENCISO,  ^-the'35, 
Martin,  Spanish  jurist:  b.  about  1470;  d.  1528. 
In  1500  he  set  out  for  America  and  settled  as 
advocate  in  Santo  Domingo.  He  invested 
ne^ly  his  entire  fortune  in  Ojeda's  expedition 
for  colonizing  Tierra  Firrae,  and  he  followed 
the  latter  in  1510.  He  found  that  Ojeda  had 
left  the  colony  to  seek  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions and  gathering  the  survivors  Fernandez 
founded  Darien.  Balboa  deposed  him  and  he 
returned  to  Spain,  returning  with  Pedrarias  in 
1514.  His  'Suma  de  geografia'  (1519)  was  the 
first  account  of  the  Spanish  dominions  over- 
seas  and  for  a  pioneer  work  of  the  day  and 
period  is  remarkably  aocniate. 

FERNANDEZ  DB  LA  CUBVA.  dft  Ift 
kwS'vi,  Frandsco,  Duke  of  Alburquerqne,  Span- 
ish statesman:  b.  about  1610.  He  was  appointed 
viceroy  of  Mexico  1653,  being  the  22a  incum'- 
bent  of  this  office  and  holding  the  office  until 
May  1661.  In  March  1660  a  soldier  made  as 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  assassinate  him  while 
he  was  saying  his  prayers  in  the  cathedral. 
During  his  term  the  city  of  Mexico  was  greatly 
develc^ed  and  the  cattiedral  completed  His 
later  years  were  spent  as  viceroy  of  Sicily.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  not  known.  Consult  Ban- 
croft. H.  H.,  'History  of  Mexico*  (Vol.  HI. 
San  Francisco  1883) ;  Rivera,  M.,  <Los  Gober- 
nantea  de  Mexico,  etc.*  (Vol.  I,  Mexico  1872). 

FERNANDEZ  DE  LIZARDI  le-thar'de, 
os4  Joaquin,  Mexican  novelist:  b.  Citv  of 
iexico  1774;  d.  there,  21  June  1827.  Most  of 
his  books  were  written  over  the  pseudonym 
*EI  Peusador  Mexicano.*  His  most  famous 
work  is  'Periquillo  Samiento*  (Mexico  1816, 
9th  ed.,  1884).  He  also  published  three  other 
novels :  'Noches  Iridtes*  (Mexico  1818) ; 
'Don  Catrin  de  la  Fachenda*  (Mexico  1832)  ; 
'La  Quijotita  y  su  Prima*  (Mexico  1831). 
For  a  complete  list  of  all  his  writings  ecMisnlt 
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Obregon,  L.  G.,  'Don  J.  J.  Fernandez  de 
Lirard>    (Mexico  1888). 

FERNANDEZ  DB  PALBNCIA.  pa-len'- 
th£-a,  DiCfO,  Spanish-American  historian:  b. 
Palencia,  Spain,  about  1520;  d.  Seville  1581. 
About  1545  he  went  to  Peru.  He  was  apparently 
a  soldier  of  fortune,  lured  to  the  scene  of 
Pizarro's  great  conquest  in  the  hope  of  fabulous 
wealth.  He  had  some  fighting  experiences,  but 
later  was  given  the  official  title  of  chronicler 
of  Peru  by  one  of  the  Spanish  viceroys.  He 
wrote  'Primera  y  segunda  parte  de  la  Historia 
del  P£ru>  (Seville  1571),  a  narrative  of  Peru- 
vian history  from  about  1545-65.  It  is  a  com- 
paratively well-written  work,  full  of_  details, 
and,  though  naturally  strongly  biased  in  favor 
of  the  Spanish  government,  an  authentic  source 
for  the  events  of  its  jieriod  as  the  author  had 
'  full  access  to  the  ofncial  Spanish  documents. 
Consult  Prescott,  W.  H.,  'History  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Peru*  (2  vols..  New  York  1847,  London 

FERNANDEZ  MADRID,  ma-threth,  Joa£, 
Colombian  poet  and  statesman:  b.  Cartagena, 
Colomlnaj  9  Feb.  1789;  d.  near  London,  Eng- 
land, 28  June  1830.  He  studied  law  and  metu- 
dne  and  participated  in  the  popular  revolt 
against  the  Spanish  rule  in  1810.  After  its  suc- 
cess he  was  made,  in  the  same  year,  Attomey- 
(jeneral  of  the  new  republic  of  New  Grenada 
and  in  1811  was  elected  to  Congress.  He  was 
for  a  short  time  President  of  his  country  in 
1816^  but  was  captured  bv  the  Spuush  and  sent 
as  a  prisoner  to  Cuba  where  for  nine  years  he 
was  prominent  as  a  physician.  In  1825  he  es- 
caped and  returned  to  Colombia.  In  the  same 
year  President  Bolivar  sent  him  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  Paris.  In  1827  he  went  to  London 
where  he  represented  his  country  until  his  death. 
He  published  a  volume  of  poems  ^Las  Rosas' 
n822) :  also  two  tragedies,  'Aula'  (1822),  and 
^Guatimozin'  (1827).  A  second  edition  of  his 
collected  poems  was  published  shortly  before 
his  death. 

FERNANDEZ  NAVARRSTE.  See  Nav- 
ARRCTE,  Juan  Ferhandbz. 

FERNANDINA,  fir-nan-de'n^  Florida, 
city,  port  of  entry  and  county-seat  of  Nassau 
County,  on  Amelia  Island,  Amelia  River  and 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railroad,  33  miles  north 
by  northwest  of  Jacksonville.  The  city's  ex- 
port trade  amounts  to  about  $7,000,000  annually, 
the  principal  articles  of  shipment  being  blue- 
fish,  phosphates,  turpentine,  lumber,  naval 
stores,  cotton,  etc.  Its  manufactures  are  lum- 
ber, canned  oysters,  plastering  fibre  (made  from 
palmetto)  and  cotton  goods.  It  exports  cotton, 
phosphates,  lumber,  plastering  fibre  and  canned 
goods.  It  is  a  favorite  winter  resort  and  con- 
tains a  public  library  and  county  courthouse. 
A  shell  road  leads  to  Amelia  Beach,  and  nearby 
is  Cumberland  Island,  the  home  of  Cien.  Na- 
thanael  Greene  (q.v.).  Settled  b;/  Spaniards 
in  1632,  Femandina  was  laid  out  in  1356  and 
incorporated  in  1859.  The  government  is  ad- 
ministered under  a  revised  charter  of  1899, 
which  provides  for  a  mayor,  elected  biennially, 
and  a  aty  council.  The  waterworks  and  electric- 
light  and  tec  plants  are  owned  and  operated  by 
the  municipality.   Pop.  3,482. 

FERNANDO  DE  NORONHA,  fer-nan'd& 
dS  n6-rdn'ya,  an  island  of -volcanic  origin,  in 


the  South  Atlantic  lat.  3"  Sff  S.,  long.  32*  25" 
W.,  about  225  miles  east-northeast  of  Cape  Saint 
Roque,  belonging  to  Brazil;  area,  about  12 
square  miles.  It  has  a  rugged,  mountainoos, 
wooded  surface  and  is  used  as  a  penal  settle- 
ment for  Brazilian  male  criminals.  Its  popula- 
tion is  about  2,000,  of  which  some  three-fourths 
are  convicts  who  cultivate  the  fairly  produc- 
tive soil  It  is  readied  by  steamer  trom  Per- 
nambuco  and  was  named  after  the  PortiKuese 
Count  de  Noronha  who  discovered  it  and  the 
few  smaller  islands  nearby  in  1503.  Due  to  its 
location  outside  of  the  regular  roads  of  travel, 
little  was  known  of  this  island  for  many  years 
after  its  discovery.  Darwin  stopped  there  for 
a  few  hours  on  his  famous  tnp  around  the 
world.  The  Chalienger  expedition  made  a 
landing  in  1873,  but  was  not  permitted  to  make 
any  extensive  explorations  and  not  until  1876 
when  the  Imperial  Geological  Survey  of  Brazil 
paid  an  official  visit,  did  facts  concerning  its 
geology,  fauna,  etc.,  become  generally  known. 
Consult  Anon.,  'A  Brazilian  Convict  Island'  (in 
Chamber^  Journal,  Vol.  LXX,  p.  U6,  Lxindon 
1893) ;  Branner,  J.  C,  'Notes  on  the  Faiuu 
of  the  Islands  of  Fernando  de  Noronha'  (in 
American  Naiuralist.  Vol.  XXII,  p.  861,  1888) ; 
Branner.  J.  C,  and  Williams,  G.  IL,  'Geology  of 
Fernando  Noronha*  (in  American  Journal  of 
Science.  Vol.  CXXXVII,  pp.  145  and  178,  Kew 
Haven  1889);  Pereira  da  Costa,  F.  A.,  <A  Ihia 
de  Fernando  de  Noronha,  etc.*  (Pemambuco 
1887) ;  Rattray,  A.,  *A  Visit  to  Fernando  No- 
ronha* (in  Royal  Geographical  Society  J oumal, 
Vol  XLII,  p.  431,  London  1872) ;  Thomson. 
Sir  C.  W.,  <The  Voyage  of  the  Challenger* 
(2*  vols..  New  York  1878;  40  vols.,  Edinburgh 
1880-95): 

FERNANDO  PO  (Spanish  f«r-nanM5po'). 

an  island  which  belongs  to  Spain,  in  the 
Bight  of  Biafra,  20  miles  from  the  West 
.African  coast.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  about 
40  miles  in  length  by  20  miles  in  breadth;  are^ 
1,185  square  miles.  It  is  mountainous  and 
covered  with  dense  forests  of  valuable  timber, 
while  the  land  gradually  rises  from  the  steep 
and  rocby  coasts  culminating  in  Clarence  Peal^ 
10,190  feet  above  sea-Ievcl.  It  is  well  watered, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  on  tiie  West 
African  Coast.  Sugar  cane  and  oil  palms,  cot- 
ton and  indigo  plants  grow  in  abundance; 
mahogany,  ebony  and  African  oak  are  amot^ 
the  woods.  Yams  form  the  staple  food;  birds 
and  fish  are  plentiful.  The  climate  is  hot  and 
very  unhealthful.  The  capital  is  Port  Clarence 
(Santa  Isabel).  It  is  inhabited  by  Bubis  and 
Portos.  This  island  was  discovers  in  1471  by 
the  Portugese,  who  ceded  it  to  Spain  in  177& 
The  Spaniards  eventually  abandoned  -  it,  and 
the  Bntish,  in  1824,  selected  it  as  a  suitable 
military  depot  and  naval  station.  They,  in 
their  turn,  abandoned  it  in  1834,  on  account 
of  its  unhealth fulness.  The  Spaniards  again 
took  possession  in  1844.  It  was  us«l  by  then 
as  a  penal  settlement,  and  to  it  Cubui  patriots 
were  deported.  Considerable  development  has 
taken  place  since  the  Spaoish-Amencan  War. 
Pop.  25,000. 

FERNB  ISLANDS.  See  Fasns  Islands. 

FERNEY,  or  PERNEX,  far^  France, 
town  in  the  department  of  Ain,  about  five  miles 
north  of  Geneva.  It  is  noted  for  having  been 
the  chief  residence  of  Voltaire  (who  in  fact 
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founded  it)  from  about  1760  to  1778.  The  house 
in  which  he  lived  is  still  standing,  and  the 
church,  with  the  inscription  *^Deo  erexit  Vol- 
taire^  is  now  a  farmhouse.  Pop.  1,172. 

FBRNZE,  Canada,  an  important  town  of  the 
Kootenay  district  of  British  Columbia,  on  dte 
Crow's  Nest  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  at  the  confluence  of  Coal  Credc  and 
Uie  Elk  River,  300  miles  ea$t  of  Vanconver. 
It  has  a  custom  house,  public  and  hi^  schools, 
courthouse  and  two  hospitals.  Its  industrial 
establishments  comprise  saw  mills,  railroad  re- 
pair shops,  foundries,  machine  shops  and  brick 
yards.  The  chief  industry  is  coal-mini^;  there 
being  extensive  mines  nearby.  Pop.  ^000. 

FERNKORN,  Anton  Dominikiu,  an'ton, 
do-mi-ni-koos'  fSmlcom.  Austrian  sculptor : 
b.  Erfurt,  Saxony,  17  March  18I3;  d.  Irrsin, 
near  Vienna,  16  Nov.  1878.  He  studied  under 
Stiglmayer  and  Scbwanthaler  1836-40,  and  at- 
tracted attention  by  his  first  group,  'Saint 
George  and  &e  Dragon^*  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment then  appointing  him  director  of  the  Im- 
perial bronze  f  oundiy  at  Vienna,  where  he  exe- 
cuted his  masterpiece,  a  colossal  statue  of  Arch- 
duke Karl  1860,  and  his  statue  of  Prince  Eug^e 
1865.  Among  his  other  works  are  a  colossal 
bust  of  Radet^;  a  marble  statue  of  the  poet 
Frederick  Heffel,  and  a  monument  of  Ressil. 

FERNOW,  Bemhard  Bduard.  American 
scientist:  b.  Inowradaw,  Genaai^,  7  Jan.  1851. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Universt^  of  Kdni{^- 
bei^  and  Academy  of  Forestz^  Munden;  re- 
moved lo  the  United  States  in  1876  and  oiK^ed 
in  metallurgical  work;  and  was  chief  of  the 
divi^on  of  forestay  in  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  1886-96.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  made  director  and  dean  of 
the  New  York  State  Collie  of  Forestry  at 
Cornell  University  until  1905.  He  thai  organ- 
ized the  faculty  of  forestry  at  State  College, 
Penn^Ivania.  In  1907  he  was  called  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  as  dean  of  the  newly  created 
faculty  of  forestiT-  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Commission  ot  Conservation  of  Canada  on 
its  organization  m  1910.  He  is  the  author  of 
•The  White  Pine>  (1899):  ^Report  upon 
Forestry  Investigations  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  1877-98>  (1899); 
besides  many  other  oflStcial  reports  and  bulletins, 
and  of  three  volumes,  ^Economics  of  Forestry* 
(1902);  'History  of  Forestry*  (1907)  and  'The 
Care  of  Trees'  (1911).  He  is  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  only  American  professional  jour- 
nal of  forestiy,  the  Forestry  Quarterly,  since 
1902. 

FERNS  and  FERN-ALLIES.  The  ferns 
are  representatives  of  an  extensive  branch  of 
the  plant  world  technically  known  as  pterido- 
kytes,  standing  between  the  mosses  and 
epatics  (bryofkytes)  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
cgrcads  and  conif  en  (gymnosperms)  on  the  otlieiy 
at  the  head  of  the  now  obsolete  snbdiviuon  ot 
plants  known  as  cryptogams.  They  resemble 
the  former  groups  so  closely  in  their  mediod  of 
sexual  reproduction  and  in  showing  alternating 
phases  of  growth  that  both  mosses  and  ferns  are 
often  imited  under  a  single  primary  division  of 
plants  as  arckegoniates,  so  called  from  -the 
common  possession  of  a  structure  described  be- 
low as  the  arche^ne.  The  ferns  differ  from 
the  mosses  in  thar  hi^ly  developed  vascular 
or  woody  system  seen  m  the  fihrotts  Arands  of 
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the  leaf-stalks  and  the  veins  of  the  leaves,  and 
so  are  still  sometimes  called  vascular  crypto- 
gams. Besides  the  ferns,  popularly  so  known. 
&ere  are  various  groups  of  plants- closely  allied 
to  ferns  viiacb  with  them  make  op  llie  branch 
ptieridophytes.  Among  these  fein-allies  are  Ae 
rwwiitfs-^mc  or  ground-pine,  familiar  in  its  ase 
for  Christmas  decoraticuL  the  sdaginellas  fre- 
quent in  cultivation,  the  held  horsetail  and  the 
soouring-rush.  These  will  be  treated  in  their 
prfiper  sequence  below. 

The  mature  fern-plant,  which  may  stand  as  a 
representative  pteridophyte,  consists  of  a  woo<^ 
axis  bearing  scattered  or  dnstered  leaves  a& 
cording  as  this  axis  is  a  creeping  structure  or 
an  upright  trunk  In  our  northern  species  ihia 
aids  is  either  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
or  just  at  the  snrfaM,  but  in  some  of  ue  spe- 
cies of  tropical  regions  it  often  forms  a  tnuik 
from  1  foot  to  50  test  in  hei^^  or  even 
more,  bearing  its  leaves  at  the  summit  and 
f  ormir^  a  treef  em. 

On  the  under  surface  of  certain  leaves  of 
ordinary  ferns  little  clusters  of  stalked  bodies 
(gporompiay  appear,  which  are  varioualv  ar- 
ranged in  different  species,  in  rounded  or  linear 
masses  {tori)  or  in  a  few  species  are  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  These  stmctorcs 
consist  of  a  membraneous  wrall  enclosing  minute 
bodies  —  the  f em-spores.  These  are  ibe  re- 
productive bodies  of  the  fern  asexual^'  pro- 
duced by  repeated  division  of  the  interior  por- 
tion of  the  young  sporangium,  and  are  often 
popularly  known  as  'fero^eeds.'  This  is  a 
nuHiomer,  for  they  rather  find  didr  homok^ 
with  the  pollen-grains  and  young  embiyosacs 
of  the  higher  plants.  In  the  sporangia  of  some 
ferns  a  series  of  peculiar  cells  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  rapturing  the  sporangium  wall,  and  by 
an  elastic  movement  scatters  the  spores  at 
some  distance  from  the  plant  producing  them. 
Either  at  once  or  after  a  period  of  rest  the 
fern-spore  sprouts  and  prodtioes  a  green  bepa- 
tic-like  structure  known  as  a  prothaflus.  Tnis 
is  a  flat  expense  of  soft  green  tissue,  usually 
more  or  less  heart-sha^d,  and  ranging  up  to 
a  -  half  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  It  fonns 
root-hairs  beneath,  and  grows  exactly  like  an 
ordinary  new  plant.  On  its  tmder  surface 
among  the  root-hairs  two  sorts  of  structures 
are  im>duced:  (1^  A  series  of  rounded  bodies 
known  as  antherids,  in  which  minute  motile 
cells  are  formed  known  as  antherozoids,  these 
beii^  the  male  or  sperm  cells  connected  with 
the  sexual  reproduction  of  the  fern;  (2)  a 
series  of  flask-shaped  bodies  (ardiegones) 
more  deeply  imbedded  in  the  tissues  of  the  pro- 
diallus,  which  contain  a  single  spedafized  cell 
at  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  known  as  the  egg, 
this  being  the  female  reproductive  cell.  The 
sperm-celTs  escaping  from  the  antherid  swim 
in  the  delicate  film  of  moisture  which  may 
baAe  die  surface  of  die  prothallus,  swann 
about  the  mouth  of  die  archegon^  and  tme  of 
them  enters  the  neck  of  the  flask-luce  structure 
penetrating  the  mucilaginous  contents  of  its 
tube,  and  fuses  with  the  em,  thus  effecting  a 
tme  sexual  reproduction.  ^  The  fertilized  ^g 
soon  commences  division,  increases  in  sise  ana 
develops  a  primary  root  and  leaf,  ultimately 
growit^  into  a  new  fern-plant  The  two  alter- 
nating phases  of  growth  in  the  life  period  of 
ibe  fern  are  thus  stroiwly  marked;  me  sexual 
]dxue  (pootfaallns)  is  often  known  as  die  gai- 
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metophyte,  and  the  asexual  phase  (Ihe  fern- 
pUnt)  which  follows  is  known  as  the  sporo- 
phyte  or  spore-producing  phase. 

In  some  of  the  fem-alHes  like  MarsiKa  and 
Seloffinella  the  plants  produce  two  kinds^  of 
spores,  (1)  microspores,  which  develop  into 
prothalli  producing  only  antherids,  and  (2) 
macrospores,  which  develop  into  prothalfi  pro- 
ducing only  archcKones.  In  these  plants,  par- 
ticulaify  Stlagineua,  the  prothallus  is  much  re- 
duced m  size,  and  the  sexual  reproduction  ap" 
proadies  that  of  the  pines  and  o^r  conifers, 
except  that  it  takes  place  away  from  die  plant 
produdiK  the  spores.  The  microspores  of 
SelagineUa  are  thus  the  exact  counterparts  of 
the  pollen-grains  of  the  pine,  and  the  macro- 
spores  correspond  to  wl^t  is  known  as  the 
emfaiycHsac  in  the  young  pine-cone,  to  tbat  part 
of  the  ovule  in  whidi  uie  egK-a^aratns  ap- 
pears, and  in  which  the  seed  is  ultimately 
developed. 

Ferns  are  distributed  all  over  the  world  but 
diminish  in  the  number  of  species,  in  the  pro- 
fusion of  individuals,  and  in  the  relative  pro- 
portion to  the  total  vegetation  of  the  locality  as 
we  pass  from  tropical  to  polar  regions.  Moist 
mziuar  climates  are  best  adapted  to  their  devel- 
opment.  Java  has  575  spcaes  of  ferns,  while 
New  York  State  with  about  the  same  area  has 
scarcely  one-tenth  as  many.  Jamaica,  with 
about  the  area  of  Connecticut,  has  nearly  500 
species  J  Hawaii,  Samoa,  New  Zealand  and  the 
Philippines  are  other  prolific  regions.  While 
moist  conditions  favor  fem-growth  and  devel- 
opment, certain  species  have  adapted  themselves 
to  dry  climates  and  grow  on  open  exposed  rocks 
of  semi-arid  regions.  Such  ferns  are  provided 
with  woolly  hair^  tangled  scales,  waxy  powder 
or  other  mechanical  contrivances  to  conserve 
their  moisture.  One  species  of  the  so-called 
'resurrection  plants*  {SelagineUa  lepidophylla,^ 
ot  the  arid  regions  of  the  Southwest  conserves 
its  moisture  during  the  dry  season  by  ooiltnR  its 
branches  inward  so  as  to  form  a  compact  balL 
On  the  return  of  moisture  it  flattens  ont  and 
exposes  its  fredi  green  surface.  The  *resur- 
rectton-fem>  curls  up  in  a  similar  way,  its 
under  surface  being  protected  by  a  layer  of 
scales.  It  grows  on  trees  in  the  Southern 
States  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  ferns  of  temperate  regions  are  terres- 
trial in  their  habit,  but  as  we  approach  the 
troincs  a  lat^  number  become  eptimytic,  grow- 
ing with  mosses  and  orchids  on  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees.  The  filmy  ferns  frequently 
cover  the  trunks  of  tree-ferns  completely. 

There  are  over  5,000  described  species  of 
pteridoi]^es  in  the  present  flora  of  the  world, 
which  are  grouped  according  to  their  charac- 
ters under  seven  distinct  orders.  Of  these  we 
have  nearly  290  q>ectes  within  the  tiniits  of  the 
United  States. 

Geologically^  the  pteridophytes  are  a  very 
old  ^oup  dating  back  to  the  Devonian  and 
reaching  their  first  culminaticm  during  the 
Oirbomferous  Age,  in  which  they  formed  the 
bulk  of  die  vegetation,  of  the  coal-measures. 
Many  of  die  fossil  formerly  described  as  ferns, 
however,  are  really  primitive  seed-plants  closely 
allied  to  the  ferns.  (See  Pteriikmperms).  Be- 
sides ferns,  some  of  the  fern-allies  of  those 
times  attained  very  great  sire,  as  shown  in  the 

S'ant  trunks  of  Lepidodendron  and  Sigiliafta,  xb- 
ted  to  the  modem  dub-mosses,  and  in  the  brge 


stems  of  CaUtmites,  related  to  our  present  di- 
minutive scourinp-rushes.  Hk  various  types  of 
the  modem  jAendoidajrtes  and  their  distinctive 
characteristics  will  be  treated  under  their  re- 
spective orders,  arranged,  as  nearly  as  a  hneal 
series  can  show  it,  in  their  relative  rank  in  the 
scale  of  vegetable  life. 

I.  Filiciiue.  A.  Eusporangiats. —  The  adder- 
tongues  and  grape-ferns  are  eusporaogiate ;  that 
is,  their  sporangia  develop  from  the  interior 
tissues.  They  include  plants  of  a  fleshy^  tex- 
ture, bearing  their  thick-walled  sporangia  in 
spikes  or  panicles.  Hie  prothallus,  so  far  as 
Imown,  is  subterranean  and  colorless.  We  have 
in  the  United  States  seven  species  of  adder- 
tot^e  (Ophioglossum) ,  ana  17  species  of 
grape- ferns  (Botrychium),  the  former  having 
the  sporangia  in  spilres  and  the  latter  having 
them  m  pamcles.  All  our  nortbera  species  are 
terrestrirf  plants  with  flediy  roots.  Cheirc 
glossa  palmatia  of  Florida  and  the  West  Indies 
is  a  hanging  epiphyte  growing  on  palmptto- 
tmnks  and  on  other  trees,  and  die  curious 
strap-like  Ophioderma  of  Hawaii  and  other 
Paafic  isles  grows  in  similar  situations,  with 
its  pendant  leaf  from  two  to  five  feet  long. 
The  order  Ophiogtossales  represents  the  sim- 
plest type  of  fera-growdi  in  existence,  and 
probably  the  oldest  type  as  well.  The  species 
(about  60)  are  not  numerous,  but  are  very 
widely  distributed. 

The  Marattiaceae  include  only  tropical  fems 
of  a  coarse  habit,  ranging  from  2  feet  to  10 
feet  in  height.  They  are  eusporangiate  like  the 
last  order,  but  have  the  coilra-bud  form  of  the 
true  fems.  They  also  bear  titeir  sporanaa 
dorsally,  that  is,  on  the  under  surface  oi  w 
leaf,  but  these  are  formed  in  special  boat-like 
receptacles  known  as  sjrnangia.  Marattia  and 
Danaa  are  the  two  principal  genera.  Two  spe- 
cies of  the  former  and  nine  of  the  latter  are 
found  in  the  North  American  tr^cs.^  The 
order  is  a  smaller  one  than  tlie  last  and,  like 
consists  of  a  sii^le  family. 

B.  LeptQsporangiatiF.— The  ferns  pnper, 
including  nearly  4,000  species^  are  divided  un- 
equally among  the  eight  families  of  this  sub- 
class. They  are  leptosporangiatc  (that  is,  the 
sporangia  develop  from  the  epidermal  tissues), 
and  all  produce  green  prothalli  of  the  type  de- 
scribed above.  Except  the  Maioniacea,  a  small 
family  of  two  species,  all  are  represented  in 
America.  Two  families  are  tropical  only,  while 
the  remaining  five  are  also  represented  in  die 
United  States. 

1.  The  flowering  fems,  so  called  because  die 
sporangia  are  panicled,  are  among  the  consfHC- 
nous  features  of  our  northern  swai^  vena- 
tion in  spring  and  early  summer.  The  anna- 
mon-fem  grows  in  great  crowns,  sendinjg  up  its 
spore-producing  leaves,  which  have  a  nch  cin- 
namon color,  a  short  time  in  advance  of  its 
rich  crown  of  foHage-leaves.  The  royal  flow- 
ering-fem  grows  in  similar  locations,  but  is 
larger,  has  more  compound  foliag^  and  bean 
its  panicle  at  the  summit  of  the  foliage-leax. 
The  flowering  fems  (Osmunda),  wim  two 
genera  from  New  Zealand  and  Africa^  malw 
up  the  family  Osmundacett  with  16  species.  In 
this  family  the  ring  of  the  sporangia  is  mdi- 
mentary  and  the  sporangia  opens  longitudinally. 

2.  The  Hartford  fem  or  climbing  fern 
(Lyaodium)  is  the  type  of  a  second  small 
famUy.  Our  spedes  is  low-growiog,  oiuy  two 
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or  diree  {eet  higli.  and  twines  closdy  about 
other  vegetation.  It  is  quite  local,  but  where  it 
grows  it  scanetimes  forms  tangles.  In  Conneo* 
ticut  it  is  so  rare  that  it  is  protected  by  law. 
The  tropical  species  of  this  genus  often  climb 
trees  for  40  feet  or  more.  Another  member  of 
the  same  iamiiy  is  the  curious  curly-grass 
iSckfismtt}  of  the  pine-barrens  of  New  Jersey. 
It  is  whoUy  unlike  ordinary  ferns,  the  foliage- 
leaves  resembling  curled  grass-leaves  and  the 
spore-bearing  leaf  resemUing  a  small  sedge. 
The  entire  plant  is  only  four  or  five  inches  high. 
These  two  species  wiu  two  subtropical  species 
of  Ormthofteris  form  our  four  representatives 
of  the  fami^  Sckuutacea,  whose  80  species  are 
larg^  Soutii  American,  though  severat  species 
occur  in  the  Old  Wtirid  Tbqr  are  character- 
ized by  their  pear-shaped  sporangia  with  an 
apical  rii^.  The  sporangia  are  usually  borne 
in  spikes  or  panicles. 

3.  The  Gleicheniacea  are  found  in  the  tro|>- 
ics  of  both  hemispheres,  several  species  of  Dic- 
ranopteris  occurring  in  the  uplands  of  the  West 
Indies,  forming  almost  impassable  tangles  or 
thickets.  These  ferns,  instead  of  uncoiline  at 
once,  produce  buds  in  the  axils  of  the  forked 
branches,  and  as  the  lower  portions  mature 
these  buds  develop  successive  upper  growths. 
The  tangles  thus  formed  are  often  sufiicient  to 
bear  the  weight  of  a  man,  and  it  is  possible  to 
walk  for  some  distance  on  these  thickets. 

4.  The  floating-fern  (Ceratopteris) ,  found 
rarely  in  Florida  and  Louisiana,  and  occasion- 
ally throughout  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres, 
is  almost  the  only  aquatic  representative  of  the 
order.  Its  sterile  leaves  float  on  the  surface  of 
shallow  waters,  and  its  pad-like  fertile  ones 
project  above  tne  surface.  The  name  Ceratop- 
tens  is  derived  from  this  fertile  leaf,  which 
branches  like  a  deer's  horn,  and  gives  the  name 
to  the  family  Ceratopieridocece. 

5.  The  tree-ferns  of  both  hemispheres  form 
a  separate  family  Cyatheacea,  thoush  several 
members  of  this  family  are  very  ^minutive, 
and  ferns  with  trunks  occur  occasionally  in 
other  families.  No  tree-ferns  occur  in  the 
United  States,  but  30  spedes  or  more  are  found 
in  the  higher  altitudes  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
many  more  occur  in  other  tropical  regions.  In 
some  portions  of  the  mountains  of  Jamaica 
tree-ferns  form  half  or  three-fifths  of  the  for- 
est vegetation,  the  trunks  ranging  from  6  to  50 
feet  m  height.  A  well-developed  tree-fern 
forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  types  of  vege- 
tation, rivaling  the  palms  in  grace  and  perfec- 
tion of  form.  Some  200  speaes  have  been  de- 
scribed, belonging  chiefly  to  the  genera  Cya- 
thta,  ^  Ahopkua,  Hmitelia,  Dichsonia  and 
CStotium. 

6.  The  great  mass  of  our  ferns  belong  to  the 
family  Polypqdiacea,  often  known  as  the  true 
ferns,  perhaps  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
they  were  the  first  to  be  called  by  the  name  of 
feras.  The  members  of  this  family  have  defi- 
nitely stalked  sporangia,  always  provided  with 
an  elastic  vertical  ring  which  causes  the  sporan- 
gium to  burst  transversely  and  thus  di^rses 
the  spores.  In  some  species,  Glee  tiie  st^r-hom 
fera,  the  sporai^a  are  spread  ever  the  nnder- 
leaf  surface  in  a  uniform  layer ;  in  others.  Hire 
the  spleenworts  and  bird's-nest  fern,  they  are 
in  ddinite  lines;  while  in  our  common  poly- 
pody, the  maidenhur,  and  the  wood  ferns  they 


are  in  small  rounded  masses  (sori).  In  some 
species  Hxt  sorus  is  naked,  but  in  most  it  is 
covered  by  a  small  membrane  (indusiiun),  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  young 
sporaiwia.  In  some  ferns,  like  the  spleenworts, 
tne  indusium  develops  alcmg  a  vein;  in  odiers, 
Ultt  the  Christmas-tern,  it  is  attached  at  one 
IKont  and  oivers  the  sorus  like  an  umbrella: 
m  still  others,  like  the  maidenhair,  it  is  fonnea 
of  a  modified  portion  of  the  margin  of  the  leaf 
folded  imder  so  as  to  cover  the  yotmg  sporan- 
gium. The  nature  and  position  of  the  indusial 
covering  forms  one  of  the  leading  characters 
for  the  separation  of  genera  under  the  Hook- 
erian  scheme  of  classification,  while  the  Pres- 
lian  scheme  lays  stress  on  the  character  of  the 
venation,  the  fundamental  branching  of  the 
fibro-vascular  system  of  the  plant  A  more 
rational  and  natural  scheme  combines  widi 
these  the  habitual  and  biological  characters  that 
serve  to  group  in  each  genus  ferns  that  mlly 
have  a  natural  relation  to  one  another. 

In  so  large  a  proup  of  plants  as  that  pre- 
sented by  this  family  we  must  expect  to  find  the 
greatest  diversity  of  size  and  structure,  depend- 
ent on  the  geographical  distribution,  the  ^titu- 
dinal  distribution,  and  on  the  eco1o«cd  condi- 
tions under  which  the  various  memoers  of  the 
family  have  become  develo^d  Mar^,  swamp, 
rocky  hillside,  diff  and  moist  ravine  each  have 
their  characteristic  species  in  every  country, 
while  the  trees  of  every  tropical  region  support 
an  extensive  epiphytic  series  which  varies  with 
every  considerable  change  of  altitude.  Even  ex- 
posed cliffs  in  semi-aria  regions  support  their 
own  peculiar  ferns,  which  have  become  adapted 
to  conditions  that  at  first  would  appear  wholly 
unsuited  to  fern-growth  Obviously  only  a  few 
of  the  more  common  species  which  grow  wild 
or  in  cultivation  can  be  mentioned  here. 

The  sword-fern  (Nepbrolepis),  some  forms 
of  which  are  known  in  cultivation  as  the  "Bos- 
ton Fern,*  is  a  native  of  tropical  America,  oc- 
curring frequently  in  peninsular  Florida.  In  its 
native  haunts  it  is  more  commonly  found  on 
the  trunks  of  palm-trees,  though  it  often  grows 
on  the  ground  or  on  rotten  wood.  It  is  a 
favorite  in  cultivation,  either  in  tuuiging  baskets 
or  in  jardinieres,  and  requires  a  rich  soil  and 
moist  surroundings  to  thrive  best  The  sori 
arc  provided  with  a  kidney-shaped  indusium. 

The  maidenhairs  (AdioHtum)  are  perhaps 
the  most  graceful  of  the  herbaceous  ferns. 
Over  60  species  are  known,  many  of  which 
have  long  been  in  cultivation.  The  luxuriant 
H)Ut-Ieaved  A.  Farleyenst  and  die  numerous' 
fine-leaved  varieties  of  A.  cuneahm  and  A. 
gracUlimum  are  among  the  most  graceful  in 
cultivation.  Owhig  to  their  readiness  to  wilt 
most  maidenhairs  thrive  best  in  Wardian  cases. 

In  late  years  Japanese  fern-balls  have  be- 
come popular  in  cultivation,  consisting  of  the 
slender  rootstocks  of  a  species  of  Davallia 
wrapped  about  a  mass  of  peat-enclosed  soil, 
and  held  in  form  by  wires.  The  Davatlias  are 
graceful  ferns  mostly  confined  to  the  Old 
World,  though  related  genera  are  found  in  the 
American  tropics.  Numerous  species  are  fotmd 
in  cultivation  in  the  larger  conservatories. 
Among  our  wild  species  the  ostrich-fern  (Mat- 
teuccia)  is  one  of  the  best  for  out-of-door 
cultivation,  to  which  it  readily  yiet<b.  It  grows 
in  graceful  crowns  from  an  erect  rootstoci^  and 
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bu  a  bright  i^recn  color.  Its  spore-bearing 
leaves  are  curiously  rolled  together  so  as  to 
have  the  appearaoce  of  i»ods  cooUining  the 
coiMous  sporangia.  It  requires  a^  moist  sod  for 
its  growth,  and  when  growing  wild  thrives  best 
in  low  ground.  Other  ferns  suited  for  bed- 
cultivation  are  the  graceful  wood-ferns 
(Dryopieris  iPttuUosa.  and  related  species)  and 
me  Cnristmas-fem  (Pohttichum),  both  with 
dark  foliage  and  crown-luoe  habit,  and  the  hay- 
fern  iD*nnstadtia)  with  a  foliage  of  lighter 
green  and  a  more  scattered  habit  of  growth  re- 
suiting  from  its  creeping  rootstocks.  The 
wood-fems  and  Christmas-fern  are  firm  in 
texture,  and  remain  ^reen  tfarou^out  the  win- 
ter; the  hay-fern  dies  down  with  the  early 
frosts.  Another  delicate  pale-green  species 
suitable  for  cultivation  is  the  New  York  fern 
{Dryopteris  NovehorocennsY  whidL  however, 
has  a  range  from  New  Eiu^d  to  Alabama. 

For  rockeries  the  bladder-fern  {Filix  frag- 
ilis),  the  smaller  spleenworts  (Asplenium  tri- 
chomanes  and  A.  platyneuron) ,  the  rock-brake 
{Peliaa),  and  the  curious  walking-leaf  are 
common  among  the  best  native  species;  and 
all  thrive  best  if  the  rocks  are  part  limestone. 
The  last-named  fern  has  a  peculiar  habit  among 
our  native  species,  shared,  however,  many 
exotic  ferns.  The  leaf,  which  is  umple  and 
tapers  to  a  slender  point  from  a  rounded  lobed 
base,  takes  root  at  the  ajwx  and  forms  a  new 
plant,  whose  leaves  may  asgin  take  root  and 
form  still  other  plants.  This  peculiarity  of 
taking  steps  away  from  the  momer  plant  has 
given  the  name  walking-leaf  to  this  small  fern, 
whose  leaves  range  from  4  to  10  inches  in 
length. 

Aside  from  decorative  value,  ferns  have  lit- 
tle utility.  The  matted  tufts  of  soft  hair-Iikc 
scales  of  some  of  the  Hawaiian  tree-ferns 
(^Cibotium)  are  collected  in  commercial  quan- 
tities and  used  for  filling  mattresses  under  the 
name  "pulu.*  The  male-fern  (Dryopteris  filix- 
mas)  and  some  of  its  near  allies  are  used  in 
medicine  as  a  vermifufle,  and  the  soft  parts  of 
certain  species  are  used  for  food.  The  mission 
of  the  fern,^  however,  seems  to  be  an  sestbetic 
one,  to  minister  grace  and  beautify  the  duller 
and  more  prosaic  sides  of  nature. 

7.  In  point  of  grace  and  delicacy  none  of 
the  ferns  as  ordinarily  known  can  equal  the 
filmies,  which  flourish  best  at  the  higher  eleva- 
tions of  tropical  lands.  These  ferns  differ  from 
the  true  ferns  not  only  in  the  form  of  the 
s;porangium,  and  its  attachment  to  a  thread- 
like receptacle,  but  also  in  the  texture  of  the 
leaf,  whose  Wade  is  often  only  a  single  cell 
thick,  so  that  the  leaf  is  strongly  translucent. 
The  filmy  ferns  belong  chiefly  to  the  genera 
Trichomanes  and  Hymenophyllum,  and  altnou^ 
many  are  apparently  so  simple,  the  Hymeno- 
pkyUaeea  form  one  of  the  most  highly  differ- 
entiated families  among  the  ferns.  A  few 
others  simulate  them  in  texture,  like  the  deK- 
cate  New  Zealand  species  of  LePtopteris  and 
some  species  of  Asplenium  in  the  American 
troi>ics,  but  these  are  representatives  of  two 
distinct  families.  The  genus  Loxsoma  repre- 
sents a  structural  connecting-link  between  the 
genus  Davallia  and  the  61my  ferns,  and  this  is 
apparently  their  only  point  of  kinship.  Two 
species  of  Trichomanes  occur  under  moist 
rocks  in  some  of  our  Gulf  States,  one  of  dieni 
scarcely  over  a  half  inch  in  height. 


C.  SalvatiaUs.'^Ktxt  to  die  ferns  are  the 
memben  of  this  order,  in  which  spores  of  two 
sorts  are  produced  in  special  conceptacles  re- 
sembling small  pods  or  s^^eres.  There  are  two 
types  of  habit  represented,  one  scries  iSalrnn~ 
iaceee)  floating  on  the  stvface  of  water,  and 
the  other  (Marsiliaceee)  rooting  in  mud  Sal- 
vinia,  with  oval  leaves,  is  occasionally  seen  in 
cultivation  but  is  rare  in  a  wild  state.  Asolla 
is  found  in  great  abimdance  in  Florida,  some- 
times covering  die  surface  of  ponds  with  its 
delicate  brandung  small-leaved  stems.  A  sec- 
ond spedes  occurs  in  California.  Marsilia  is 
the  type  of  the  second  family,  and  has  a  four- 
parted  leaf  resembling  that  of  Oxalis.  It 
grows  on  the  wet  borders  of  ponds,  or  if  the 
water  becomes  high,  it  elongates  its  leaf-stalks 
and  the  leaves  float  on  the  surface  like  four- 
leaf  clovers.  Its  conceptacles  are  oval  and  are 
borne  on  short  stalks.  One  spedes  grows 
abundantly  at  Bantam  Lak&  Connecticut  and 
others  in  Florida  and  in  the  Far  Northwest 
where  they  are  more  common.  Pilularia  is  a 
second  genus  of  the  family  with  thread-like 
leaves,  and  spherical  pill-like  conceptacles.  Our 
^^^^^des  occurs  in  California,  Oregon  and 

II.  Bquiaetinc— About  25  spedes  forming 
a  single  genus  and  family  make  up  tibis  order. 
There  are  two  types  of  growth,  both  common 
species  of  Eguisteum,  which  have  received  dif- 
ferent popular  names.  One  is  the  field  horsetail, 
which  appears  in  low  sandy  ground  early  in 
spring,  sending  up  a  flesh-colored  stalk  termi- 
nating in  a  cone,  followed  by  the  '^horsetails,^ 
which  are  the  vegetative  parts  of  the  plant,  con- 
sisting of  a  central  hollow  stalk  with  angular 
whorled  branches.  The  leaves  are  reduced  to 
sheaths  encirding  the  stem.  Under  tfae  surface- 
shields  that  cover  the  cone,  the  spores,  which  in 
mass  resemble  a  fluffy  mold,  are  borne  in  spo- 
ratma.  The  peculiar  appearance  of  the  spores 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  each  is  surrounded  by  an 
outer  covering  which  splits  spirally  into  four 
branches  arranged  cross-like  at  one  end  of  the 
spore.  These  are  exceedingly  hygroscopic,  and 
they  absorb  water  and  coil  up  at  the  slightest 
breath;  then  uncoiling  as  soon  as  the  moisture 
dries,  thev  jostle  each  other  about.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  mechanism  is  to  scatter  the  spores 
gradually  from  the  sporangia  at  maturity.  The 
second  type  of  Eauisetum  grows  on  banks  with 
stiff,  jointed,  rush-like,  often  clustered  stems 
surrounded  at  the  joints  by  a  light-colored 
sheath.  These  also  bear  cones  in  late  spring 
similar  to  those  of  the  field-horsetail.  These 
plants  are  sometimes  called  •scouring-rushes," 
from  the  fact  that  their  roughness  caused  by 
silica  in  the  epidermis  led  to  their  use  for  scour- 
ing floors  and  woodenware. 

III.  Lycopodtnae.  A.  Isoetacetr. —  This 
order  likewise  contains  a  single  genus  (Isoetes) 
and  family.  The  plants  are  aquatic,  either  grow- 
ing submerged  or  on  the  shores  of  ponds  and 
rivers.  They  consist  of  a  short  fleshy  base,  bear- 
ing a  cluster  of  leaves  which  are  broadened  at 
the  base  and  contain  an  axillary  sporangium,  and 
end  in  awl-like  joints.  The  position  of  the 
order  is  problematical,  as  these  obscure  plants 
seem  to  show  unexpected  affinities  with  several 
other  groups.  They  are  eusporangiate  and  pro- 
duce spores  of  two  sorts. 

B.  Lycopodiacea.— This  order  contains  the 
ground-pines  or  club-mosses  and  the  selaginellas 
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or  Httk  clnb-mosses,  which  are  alike  in  produc- 
ing their  spores  in  the  axils  of  leaves,  but  differ 
in  the  spore-characters.  The  dub-mosses  (Ly- 
eopodiwn)  have  yellow  dust-like  spores,  whidi 
are  used  commercially  otider  the  name  of  lyco- 
podiuoi  powder  for  the  relief  of  chafing  and 
for  producing  flash-Ugfats,  since  they  contain 
a  large  amount  of  (nl  and  are  hi^ly  inflam- 
mable. The  lycopods  aie  familiar  as  Christmas 
greens,  but  are  ramy  seen  in  oiltivation.  Over 
Too  species  are  known  of  which  at  least  12  are 
found  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

C.  SelagmelUiCfa.—  T)xi&  order,  whose  sole 
extant  representatives  belong  to  the  genus  Sela- 

Sella,  is  di&tii^^shed  from  all  extant  Lycopo- 
ds by  Uic  possession  of  two  kinds  oi  spores 
—  microspores,  from  which  develop  the  male 
prothalli,  and  macrospores,  from  which  develop 
the  female  prothalti.  SelagineUa  is  frequent  bi 
cultivation,  somfc  of  the  species  being  exceed- 
ingly delicate  and  graceful;  but  most  of  our 
native  species  are  inconspicuous  and  tittle  known. 
The  "resurrection-plant"  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. Some  of  the  tropical  species  attain 
enormous  size  as  climbing-plants.  Over  600 
species  have  been  described,  of  which  at  least  12 
are  found  in  the  United  States. 

rV.  PsUotaceae.— This  group  of  Pterido- 
phytes,  which  is  represented  by  Psilotum,  a  leafy 
epiphyte  in  our  Southern  States,  used  formerly 
to  be  assigned  to  the  Lycopedinse,  but  it  is  now 
recognized  that  its  closest  allies  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Spenaphyllinae,  an  extinct  class  of  Pterido- 
phytes  intermediate  betwen  the  ItVCOpodUoae  and 
the  Equisetinae. 

Fossil  Pleridophytes  are  abundant  in  the  Car- 
boniferous period,  when  indeed  they  dominated 
the  entire  terrestrial  flora,  assuming  arboreal 
proportions.  Equisetinae.  Lycopodinae  and  Fili- 
cinx  all  have  their  representatives.  Many 
groups  possessed  two  types  of  spores  whose 
present  relatives  have  but  one.    See  Pal^eo- 

BOTANY. 

Affinities^  We  have  already  seen  that  the 

Cycadofilices  form  a  transition  between  the 
Pteridophytes  and  _  the  flowering  plants.  The 
origin  of  the  Pteridophytes  is  perhaps  to  be 
sought  in  some  such  liverwort  as  Anthoceras, 
whose  sporophyte  begins  to  show  signs  of  an 
independent  existence,  and  in  which  the  spore- 
beanng  tissue  pves  indications  of  a  segmenta- 
tion and  a  superflcial  position. 

FBRONIA,  fe-r&'rii-9,  (1)  An  ancient 
Italian  goddess,  who  presided  over  woods  and 
orchards.  The  ancient  grove,  not  far  from 
Anxnr  (Terraclna),  was  consecrated  to  her, 
and  is  veiy  celebrated.  Emancipated  slaves  re- 
ceived a  cap  in  her  temple  as  a  badge  of  free- 
dom. (2)  A  genus  of  beetles  of  the  family  Cara- 
hida.  (3)  A  genus  of  plants  allied  'to  the 
orange. 

FEROZBPUR,  fe'r5z-poor,  India,  a  town 
and  district  in  the  Jullundur  division  of  the 
Punjab;  the  town  b  situated  on  the  North- 
Westem  and  Rajputana  railways,  and  is  about 
four -miles  from  the  Sutlej.  It  contains  the 
lai^st  arsenal  in  India  and  is  llie  headquarters 
of  an  arnur  corps.  The  town  is  an  important 
commercial  centre  and^  has  a  lar^  trade  in 
grain.  It  came  into  British  hands  m  1835  and 
was  a  place  of  the  first  military  importance 
during  tfie  Sikh  wars.    Pop.  49,000. 

The  district  of  the  same  name  has  an  area 


of  4,302  square  miles.    Barley,  wheat,  mUlet, 

cotton,  totecco  and  other  crops  are  raised. 
Cotton  and  wool-weaving  are  the  only  indus- 
tries. The  district  is  healthful,  having  a  very 
dry  climate.    Pop.  958,072. 

FERRAND,  fa'ran,  Joseph,  French  jurist: 
b.  Limoges,  1827  rd.  1903.  In  1871-74  he  served 
successively  as  prefect  of  Haute  Savoie,  Aisne, 
and  Calvados,  and  in  1888  became  corresponding 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Politick 
Sciences.  He  published  *De  la  propriit^  com- 
munale  en  France  et  de  sa  mise  en  valeur* 
(1859) ;  *Les  institutions  administratives  Cn 
France  et  k  I'Etranger'  (1879)  ;  'La  reforme 
municipale  en  France  et  en  Italic*  (1881); 


(1887). 

FERRAND.  fe-raA,  Marie  I^oiiis,  French 

soldier:  b.  BesangoiL  France,  12  Oct  1753;  d. 
Santo  Domingo,  7  Nov.  1808.  He  served  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  American  Revolution,  was  im- 

?risoned  during  the  French  Revolution  as  a 
riend  of  Lafayette,  but  was  released  and  placed 
in  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  armies  of  Ar- 
dennes and  Sambre-et-Meuse.  He  went  with 
General  Leclerc  to  Santo  Domingo  1801,  suc- 
ceeding Leclerc  as  governor-general  1802.  He 
was  besieged  by  General  Dessaltnes  1804,  but 
withstood  until  the  arrival  of  reinforcements 
under  Admiral  Missiessy,  holding  the  eastern 

?art  of  the  island  for  several  years,  but,  de- 
eated  at  Paolo  Fincado  by  Ramireshu,  he  shot 
himself  on  the  battlefield. 

FERRAR,  Nicholas,  English  clergyman: 
b.  London.  1592;  d.  4  Dec.  1637._  At  14  he  en- 
tered the  University  of  Cambridge.  In  1612 
he  went  abroad  and  studied  at  Leipzig  and 
Padua,  also  visiting  Rome.  In  1618  he  re- 
turned to  England  and  busied  himself  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Virginia  Company  and  was 
chosen  deputy  governor  of  the  colony  and  was 
secretary  of  the  company  for  some  time.  He 
was  a  man  of  ascetic  temperament  and  formed 
a  religious  ccnnmunity  at  Little  Giddin^  in 
Huntingdonshire.  Dose  to  this  he  established 
a  school  and  free  instruction  was  g^ven  the 
children  by  his  masters.  He  was  held  in  great 
reverence  by  King  Charles  X,  who  visited  his 
society  several  times.  In  1624  he  was  a  member 
of  Parliament 

FBRRARA,  ftr^'ra,  jawince  of  Italy; 
on  the  north  boundary  is  the  Po  River  and  on 
the  east  the  Adriatic  Sea;  area,  1,019  square 
miles.  The  low  ground  is  marshy^  but  good 
crops  are  raised  on  the  uplands.  The  climate 
is  unhealthful.  Ferrara  was  once  a  duchy  of 
Italy;  it  was  held  by  the  House  of  Elste  as  a 
papel  fief  till  1597.  It  became  a  part  of  the 
States  of  the  Church  in  1598.  In  1860  it  was 
incorporated  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Pop. 
326,447. 

FBRRARA,  in  northern  Italy,  capital 
of  the  province  oi  Ferrara,  30  miles  north- 
northeast  of  Bologna,  in  a  fertile  but  unhealth- 
ful plain,  at  a  short  (fistance  from  the  north- 
branch  of  the  Po.  .It  is  a  large  and  well-built 
town,  with  spacious  and  regular  streets,  and  is 
enclosed  by  a  wall  seven  miles  in  circuit.  It 
is  defended  on  the  west  side  by  a  citadel  regu- 
larly fortified^  In  the  middle  of  the  dty  is  a 
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castle,  flanked  with  towers  and  surrcranded  by 
wet  ditches,  which  was  once  the  residence  of 
the  dukes.  Ferrara,  though  still  retaining  many 
traces  of  its  former  grandeur,  has  long  been 
falling  into  decay ;  its  pavements  are  over- 
grown with  grass  and  the  staircases  and  bal- 
conies of  many  of  its  noble  i^laces  are  overrun 
witih  ivy,  while  others  are  without  either  doors 
or  windows.  The  population  has  also  fallen 
to  one-fourth  of  its  former  number.  It  has  a 
cathedral  and  numerous  churches,  most  of 
which  contain  valuable  paintings,  together  with 
some  interesting  specimens  of  sculpture.  There 
are  here  a  public  gallery  of  paintings,  called 
the  Palazzo  del  Ii^gistrato,  containing  many 
excellent  works  by  the  leading  painters  of  the 
Ferrara  school,  of  which  Dosso  Dossi  was  one 
of_  the  leaders.  The  city  contains  a  university, 
orijrinatly  founded  in  1264  and  after  a  check- 
ered history  reopened  in  1815.  The  university 
libraiy  contains  about  100,000  volumes  and 
2,000  manuscripts,  the  latter  including  some  of 
those  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso.  The  house  in 
which  Ariosto  was  educated  and  that  in  which 
he  lived  during  his  latter  years,  and  known  by 
the  names  respectively  of  the  Casa  degli  Ariosti 
and  the  Casa  d' Ariosto,  are  shown  to  strangers. 
Tlie  latter  is  now  national  property  and  is 
ranked  among  the  national  monuments.  An- 
other object  of  interest  is  the  cell  in  the  Hos- 
pital of  Saint  Anna,  in  which  Tasso  was  im- 
prisoned. The  house  occupied  by  Guarim,  the 
author  of  the  Pastor  Fido  —  the  Casa  Guarina 
—  is  still  inhabited  by  the  marguises  of  that 
name.  Ferrara  is  an  archbishopnc ;  the  bishop- 
ric dates  from  661 ;  its  archbishopric  was 
founded  by  Cement  XU  in  1735.  Savonarola 
was  bom  here  in  1452.  It  carries  on  some 
trade  in  corn  and  other  produce  of  the  soil. 
There  arc  manufactures  of  silk  ribbons,  wax 
candles  and  brazen  utensils;  tanneries  and 
glass  works.    Pop.  of  the  commune  95,219. 

Ferrara  in  the  course  of  its  long  history  has 
passed  through  many  vicissitudes  and  seen  many 
changes  of  masters.  In  1597  —  to  take  more 
recent  history  only — it  was  claimed  as  a  fief 
of  the  Holy  See  by  Cement  VIII  and  until 
1797  was  governed  as  part  of  the  papal  states, 
when  it  was  united  to  the  Cisalpino  Republic, 
afterward  becoming  part  of  Napoleon's  King- 
dom of  Italy.  In  1814  it  was  restored  to  the 
papal  states  and  in  1859  was  incorporated  into 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

FERRARA-FLORENCB,  Council  of. 
Upon  the  fall  of  Salonika  to  the  Turks  in  1429 
the  Emperor  John  Palseologus  approached  Mar- 
tin V,  Eugene  IV  and  the  Council  of  Basle  to 
secure  help  against  the  Turks  and  to  convoke 
a  council  for  the  reunion  of  the  "Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  as  the  only  means  of  effica- 
ciously resisting  the  hordes  of  Islam.  At  first 
it  was  proposed  to  hold  the  council  in  some 
seaport  town  of  Italy;  then  Constantinople  was 
suggested.  The  members  of  the  Council  of 
Basle  held  out  for  Basle  or  Avignon.  Finally, 
18  Sept.  1437  Eugene  IV  decided  that  the  coun- 
cil would  be  held  at  Ferrara,  that  city  being 
acceptable  to  the  Greeks.  The  council  was 
opened  8  Jan.  1438  by  Cardinal  Albei^ti,  and 
the  Pope  attended  on  27  January.  Before  the 
Greeks  arrived,  proclamation  was  made  that  all 
further  action  by  the  Council  of  Basle  as  such 
would  be  ttull  and  void.  The  Greeks,  i.e.,  the 


emperor,  with  a  train  of  aid)buh«>s,  Ushops 

and  learned  men  (700  in  all),  landed  at  Venice 
8  February  and  were  cordially  received  and 
welcomed  in  the  Pope's  name  by  Ambrogio 
Traversari,  the  general  of  the  Camaldolese. 
On  4  Mardi  the  emperor  entered  Ferrara.  The 
Greek  bishops  came  a  little  later.  Questions  of 
precedence  and  ceremonial  caused  no  small 
difficulty.  For  preparatory  discussions  on  all 
controverted  points  a  coounittee  of  10  from 
either  side  was  appolntied.  Among  tbem  were 
Marcus  Eugenicus,  of  Ephesus;  BessariMi,  of 
Nicspa ;  Balsamon,  Livopolis  and  others,  for  the 
Greeks;  while  Cardinals  Giuliano  Cesarini  and 
Nicotd  Albergati,  Giovanni  Turrecremata  and 
others  represented  the  Latins.  The  Greek 
emperor  at  first  prevented  a  discussion  on  the 
Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  on  the  use 
of  leavened  bread.  For  months  tile  onl^  duns 
discussed  or  written  about  was  Qie  ccdesiasticai 
teaching  of  pui^tory.  The  uncertainty  of  the 
Greeks  on  tms  head  was  die  cause  of  the  delay. 
The  emperor's  object  was  to  bring  about  a 
general  union  without  any  concessions  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeks  in  matters  of  doctrine. 
Everybody  deplored  the  delay,  and  a  few  of  the 
Greeks,  among  them  Eugenicus,  attempted  to 
depart  secretly,  but  they  were  obliged  to  return. 
The  sessions  began  8  October,  and  from  the 
opening  of  the  third  session  the  question  of 
the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  before 
the  council  constantly.  Twelve  sessions  were 
devoted  to  this  controversy.  On  both  sides 
many  saw  no  hope  of  an  agreement,  and  once 
more  many  Greeks  were  eager  to  return  home. 
Finally  the  emperor  permitted  his  followers  to 
proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  *Pilioque.'  In  the  meantime  the  people 
of  Florence  luid  invited  the  Pope  to  acc«>t  for 
himself  and  the  council  the  hospitality  of  their 
city,  hoping  in  this  way  to  reap  great  financial 
profit  The  offer  was  accompanied  by  a  lar^ 
gift  of  money.  Eugene  IV,  already  at  a  loss 
for  funds  and  obliged  to  furnish  hospitality 
and  money  to  the  Greeks,  gladly  accepted  the 
hospitality  of  the  Florentines.  The  Greeks  on 
their  part  agreed  to  the  change.  The  council 
thus  quitted  Ferrara  without  having  accom- 
plished anything,  principally  because  the  em- 
peror and  Eugenicus  ,did  not  wish  to  reach  an 
agreement  nor  compromise  in  matters  of  doc- 
trine. Consult  Hefele,  'KonziIien{^chichte* 
(2d  ed.)  and  Cecconi,  ^Studi  storia  std  con- 
cilio  di  Firenze'  (Florence  1869). 

FERRARI,    fer-ra're,    Benedetto  (also 

known  as  ^Della  Tiorba^),  Italian  poet:  b. 
Reggio  1597;  d.  1681.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Rome.  In  1637  he  wrote  the  libretto  of 
the  opera  ^Andromeda,'  which  was  the  , first 
opera  produced  publicly,  a  public  performance 
being  given  at  the  author's  expense  at  the  San 
Casiano  Theatre,  Venice. 

FERRARI,  Ettore,  Italian  sculptor:  b. 
Rome,  1849.  fie  was  educated  at  the  Academy 
of  Samt  Luke  and  subsequently- was  appointed 
to  a  professorship  there.  He  soon  established 
his  reputation  as  one  of  the  great  sculptors  of 
hb  day.  His  principal  works  are  a  statue  of 
Ovid,  statue  of  CxMrdano  Bruno  at  Rome, 
equestrian  statue  of  Tictor  Emmanuel  ai 
Venice,  figure  of  Latium  on  the  Victor  Eniman 
nd  Monument  at  Rome,  a  bronze  lyre  on  Shel- 
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ley's  grave,  Rome.  He  is  a  commander  of  the 
Crown  of  Italy. 

FERRARI,  Gandaudo,  Italian  painter:  b. 
Valdunia.  Piedmont,  about  1480;  d.  Milan,  31 
Jan.  1S46l  A  scholar  of  Stefano  Scotto,  he 
also  caught  some  inspiration  from  Perugino 
and  Raphael.  The  chief  characteristics  of  his 
style  are  correct  and  vigorous  delineation, 
strong  but  often  hard  coloring,  considerable 
power  of  invention  and  skill  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  drapei^.  He  lived  and  worked  in 
Varallo,  Vcrcelh  and  Milan,  and  executed  in- 
nnmerable  paintings  both  in  fresco  and  in  oil, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  possessed  by  the 
Piedmont  and  Lombard  ^Ueries.  A  few  speci- 
mens of  his  work  are  in  En^and  in  private 
galleries.  The  London  and  the  Berlin  Na- 
tional Gallery,  -as  well  as  the  Paris  Louvre, 
possess  one  example  each  of  his  oil  paintings 
on  wood.  Some  of  his  drawim^  are  to  be 
found  in  the  galleries  of  Berlin,  Dresden, 
Florence,  London,  Milan,  Muiuch,  Turin  and 
Venice.  His  most  comprehensive  worl^  the 
frescoes  at  Varallo,  in  Piedmont,  represents 
the  passion;  another  good  specimen  of  bis 
work,  the  'Martyrdom  of  Saint  Catharine,^  in 
oil  on  wood,  painted  about  1545,  is  in  the  Bren^ 
Gallery  at  Milan.  The  chief  of  his  pupils  was 
G.  .B.  della  Ceroa.  Consult  Caccia,  *Il  Sacro 
Monte  di  Varallo*  (Novara  1565)  i  Colombo, 
GL  *Vita  e  Opere  di  Gaudaaio  Fcirari* 
(Turin  1881):  id,  'Doctunenti  e  Netizle  In- 
tomo  gii  Artisti  Vercellese*  (VercelH  1883); 
Growe,  J.  A,  and  Cavaceselle,  G.  V.,  ^History 
of  Painting  in  North  Italy*  (Vol.  I,  London 
1871);  Habey,  E.,  '(^audenzio  Ferrari'  (Lon- 
don 1904) ;  Lomazzo,  G.  P.,  <Idea  del  Tcmpio 
della  Pittura>  (Milian  1584);  id.,  <Trattate 
deU'  Arte  della  Pittura.  etc>  (Milan  1590  and 
1844) ;  PauU,  G»  '(^udenzio  Ferrari*  (in 
Tfaieme-Bedcer,  <Kunstler  Lexikon,*  Vol.  XI, 
Leipzig  1915) ;  Piane22a  and  Bordiga,  *Le 
Op^re  di  Gaudenzio  Ferrari'  (Milan  1835) ; 
Ouroussov,  *Gaudenzio  Ferrari  k  Varallo  et 
Saronno*  (Paris  1904). 

FERRARI,  Giuseppe,  Italian  philosopher 
and  historian:  b.  Milan,  Italy,  7  March  1812; 
d.  Rome,  1  July  1876.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Pavia  in  1831  and  became  a  fol- 
lower of  the  philosophical  ideas  of  Romaguosi 
and  Vico.  In  1835  he  brought  out  a  complete 
edition  of  the  latter's  works,  *Opere  di  G.  B. 
Vico'  (6  vols.,  Milan),  Soon  after  this  he 
went  to  Paris  where  he  published  in  Frendi 
'Vico  et  I'ltalic'  (Paris  1839) ;  <La  Nouvelle 
Religion  de  Campanella'  (Paris  1840) ;  'La 
Theoric  de  I'Erreur'  (Paris  1S40).  In  1840  he 
was  given  a  doctor's  degree  by  the  Sorbonne 
and  was  made  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Rocheford.  His  liberal  views, 
however,  in  a  short  time  brought  about  his 
dismissal,  a  condition  which  resulted  also  soon 
after  fais  ai)pointmeot  to  the  dmir  of  philosophy 
at  the  University  of  Strassbnrg  in  1842.  A 
third  professorshij)  at  Boarges  was  also  of 
short  duration.  Fmally,  in  1859,  he  returned  to 
Italy  and  became  professor  of  philosophy  suc- 
cessively at  the  universities  of  Turin,  Milan 
and  Rome.  In  politics  he  was  a  radical  and 
strongly  opposed  to  Cavour  and  the  monarchial 
idea.  For  some  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  also  served  on  the 
anmdl  of  education  and,  in  1876^  was  made  a 
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seoator.   Besides  worin  already  mentioned 
writings  inchtde  ^ldte%  sur  la  Politique 
Platon  et  d'Aristote*  (Paris  1842) ;  <Machia 
Juge  des  Revolutions  de  notre  Tesnps*  (Ps 
1849)  ;  tLa  Federazione  Repuhblicana'  (Ca^ 
lago  1851);  'La  Filosofia  della  Rivoluzioi 
(^polago  1851);  'L'ltalia  dopo  il' Colpo 
tato>  (Capolago  1852);  <Histoire  des  Ri 
lutions  d'ltatie,  ou  (ktelfes  et  GibcHns*  (3  v( 
Paris  1858;  Milan  1871-73);  'Histoire  de 
Raison  d'Gtat'  (1860);  L'Annexion  des.De 
Sidles*  (I860) ;  '(xirso  sugli  Scrittori  Poll 
Italiani'  (1862-63)  ;  'Teoria  dci  Periodi  P 
tici*  (1874).   C^Dnsult  Mazzoleni,  A.,  'Giuse 
Ferrari'  (Milan  1876)  ;  Uberweg,  F.,  'Hist 
of  Philosophy'  (VoL  II,  New  York,  new 
1902):  Werner.  C-  'Die  Italienische  Phik 
phie  des  19.   Jahrhunderts*  (Vol.  HI,  Vie 
1885). 

FERRARI,  Paolo,  Italian  dramatist 
Modeoa,  5  April  1822:  d.  Milan,  9  March  1 
He  studied  law,  but  became  interested  in 
tory  and  literature.   As  a  result  be  began  % 
iag  and  in  1847  produced  fais  first  com 
'Bartolommeo  il  Calzolajo,*  later  called 
Codidllo  dello  zio  Venanzio.'    Of  his  n 
later  works,  'Goldoni  e  le  Sue  Sedid  ( 
medie  (1852),  and  'Parini  e  la  Satira*  (1 
rank  as  the  finest  examples  of  modem  It 
comedy,  and  are  distinguished—  as,  int 
are  most  of  his  plays  —  by  &  pqaancy 
sparkling  dialogue,  as  ^vell  as  cleverness  of 
struction  and  occasional  sharp  contrasts, 
as  have  been  mostly  identified  with  Fi 
comedy.   A  collection  of   his   'Opere  d 
matiche*  was  published  at  Milnn  in  14  vol 
(1877-80).   In  1860  he  became  ^rofessc 
history  at  Modena,  and  afterward  in  the  J 
emy  at  Milan.   Consult  Anon.,  'Paolo  Fei 
in  Saturday  Review,  Vol.  LXVII,  p.  310, 
on  1889)  ;  Ferrari,  V.,  <Paolo  Ferrari,  la 
il  Teatro*  (Milan  1899);  Fortis,  L.,  *i 
Ferrari,  Ricordi  e  Note>  (Milan  1889). 

FBRRARX-FONTANA,  Edoardo,  I 
tenor :  b.  Rome,  1878.  He  entered  the  m 
profession,  but  abandoned  tt  in  1902  fo 
diplomatic  service,  becoming  secretary  t 
Italian'  consul  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay, 
in  the  South  American  dty  he  studied 
and  made  his  d^but  in  lipit  opera,  h 
turned  to  Italy  in  1906  ana  entered  on  : 
period  of  success.   At  Turin,  on  2  I 
1910  he  made  his  debut  in  grand  opera  as 
tan.   His  appearance  was  due  to  the  illn 
the  principal  tenor.   His  success  was  im 
and  he  became  one  of  the  greatest  inten 
of  Wagnerian  roles.    He  has  since  appea 
Rome,  Naples,  Milan,   Bologna   and  I 
Aires.   In  1912  he  married  the  contralto 
garete  Matzenauer.   H«  created  &e  n 
Airito  in  'Amore  dei  tre  re*  at  Milan  it 
He  was  subsequent^r  engaged  by  the 
Opera  Company  and  has  appeared  in 
York,  where  he  became  a  prune  favori 

FERRARIS,  fer-ri'res,  Carlo  Frat 
Italian  political  economist  and  statistic 
Moncalvo,  Alessandria,  Italy,  15  Aug.  18 
1878  he  was  appointed  professor  extrao 
in  the  University  of  Pavia  and  in  1885 
sor  of  statistics  at  Padua.  He  was  a  r 
of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1 
Among  his  works  are  'La  Statistics 
Sdenza  delle  Amministrazione  nell^ 
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Giurididie*  (1878)  ;  ^Moneta  e  Corso  Forzoso' 
(1879) ;  *Safi^  di  Economia  Statistica  e  Sci- 
enze  delle  Ammimstrazione*  (18S0) ;  ^La  Sta- 
tistica  del  Movimento  dei  Metalli  Freriosi  fra 
I'ltalia  e  I'Estero*  (1883)  ;  *L'assicurarione  ob- 
bligatoria  e  la  risponsibilita  dei  Fadroni,  ed  im- 
prenditori'' per  gli  sufortuni  sul  lavoro'  (1890)  j 
*Fnncipii  di  scienza  bancaria>  (1892);  ^Di 
alcuni  caratteri  internaziottali  dell'  instnmone 
superiore'  (1911). 

FERRARIS,  Galileo,  Italian  physicist  and 
electrician:  b.  Livorno,  Piedmont,  31  Oct.  1847; 
d.  Turin,  7  Feb.  1897.  He  was  graduated  at 
Uie  University  of  Turin  in  1867  and  in  1869  in 
dvil  engineenng  at  the  Royal  School  of  Engi- 
neering. On  being  appointed  in  1879  professor 
of  physics  in  the  Industrial  Museum  and  in  the 
Military  College  at  Turin,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  technical  physics  and  was  in  a 
short  time  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost 
electricians  in  Europe.  In  1886  he  founded  the 
electro-technical  school  for  engineers  in  Turin. 
In  1897  he  was  made  a  senator.  A  monument 
was  erected  in  Turin  to  his  memory  in  1903. 
In  1885  his  investigations  into  the  properties 
of  various  electrical  transformers  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  the  rotatory  magnetic  field, 
produced  by  two  alternating  currents  with  a 
quarter  difference  of  phase.  This  discovery 
made  possible  the  two-phase  motor.  In  1893  he 
published  a  theory  of  the  single-phase  atternat- 
mg  motor,  and  to  him  the  present  develop- 
ment of  alternating  currents  must  largely  be 
credited.  His  works  on  such  subjects  are 
standard  authorities,  and  among  them  must  be 
mentioned  *Le  Propriety  Cardinali  degli  Instru- 
menti  Diottrici,  Teoria  di  Gauss'  (Turin  1877, 
Leipzig  1879^ ;  'Sulla  Illuminazione  Elettrica' 

gurin  1879);  <Sulle  Difference  di  Fase  delle 
rrenti;  sul  lUtardo  dell'  Induzione  e  sulla 
Dissipazione  di  Elnergia  nei  Trasformatori, 
etc'  (Turin  1888);  *Lezioni  di  Elcttrotecnica' 
(Turin  1898,  translated  into  German  as  *Wis- 
senschaftliche  Grundlagen  der  Elektrotechnik,' 
Leipzig  1901).  His  complete  works  were  pub- 
lished as  *Opere  di  Galileo  Ferraris'  (3  vols., 
Milan  1902-04).  Consult  'In  Memoria  di  G. 
Ferraris'  (in  Rivista  Tecnica,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  257, 
Turin  1903). 

FERRATA,  Domenico,  Italian  prelate:  b. 
Gradoli,  1847;  d.  Rome,  1914.  He  received  his 
education  at  Orvieto  and  in  1885  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Thessalonica  in  partibus  tn- 
fidetium  and  Vas  appointed  Nuncio  to  Belg^tmi 
and  subsequently  to  France.  He  was  created 
cardinal  22  June  1896  with  the  titular  church  of 
S.  Prisca.  His  term  of  Nuncio  at  Paris  was 
marked  by  the  objections  lodged  against  him 
at  Rome  by  the  government  leaders  of  Austria 
and  Hungary  who  complained  that  he  favored 
France  over  much.  He  subsequently  was  chief 
of  the  Congnxation  of  die  Sacraments  and 
member  of  other  congregations.  In  1913  he 
presided  over  the  Eucharistic  Congress  at 
Malta  and  in  the  following  year,  on  the  election 
of  Cardinal  Delia  Chiesa  to  the  Papal  throne  as 
Benedict  XV,  Ferrari  became  Papal  Secretary 
of  State. 

FERRATE,  fftr'-at,  in  chemistry,  a  salt  re- 
sulting from  the  union  of  some  base  with 
ferric  acid  (HiFeOO.  the  latter  a  compound 
of  hydrogen,  oitystn  and  iron  which  has  never 
beea  produced  by  itself.  See  Ibon. 
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FERRAZZI,  iir  rit'si,  Giuseppe  Jacopo. 
Italian  author:  b.  Cartiriiano,  Italy,  20  March 
1813;  d.  Bassaao.  Italy.  3  May  1887.  He 
studied  theology  at  Vicenza  and  then  taught  at 
Bassano.  As  a  result  of  his  freely  expressed 
patriotic  sentiments  he  was  deprived  of  this 
position  by  the  Austrians,  then  ruling  part  of 
Italy.  After  the  latter  country's  unification  he 
was  made  a  professor  at  Bassano.  He  pub- 
lished 'Di  Bassano  e  dei  Bassanesi  Illustri* 
(Bassano  1847);  'Delia  Poesia  Pastorale,  etc.> 
(Bassano  1849) :  ^Manuale  Dantesco>  (5  vols., 
Bassano  1865-7/);  'Bibliografia  Petrarchesca* 
(Bassano ,  1877) ;  *Studi  Biografici,  Critid, 
Biblicgrafici  su  Torquato  Tasso,  etc'  (Bas- 
sano 1880) ;  'Bibliografia  Ariostesca'  (Bas- 
sano 1881).  He  also  translated  with  comments 
the  works  of  Virgil  (3  vols.,  Bassano  1853-55). 
Consult  Brentari,  O.,  'Delia  Vita  e  degli 
Scritti  deir  Ab.  Prof.  C^omm.  G-  J.  Femzu> 
B9ssano  1887) ;  Vaccari,  G.,  'G.  J.  Ferra«i> 
in  Museo  Cwtco  di  Bassano  Boll,  Vol.  X. 
Nos.  3  and  A,  Bassano  1913). 

FBRRBB.  James  Barr,  American  ardittect 
and  art  critic:  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
1884.  He  was  the  president  of  the  deijartment 
of  architecture  in  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences;  is  a  member  of  several 
American  and  foreign  architectural  societies, 
and  has  written  many  professional  papers  for 
leading  architectural  and  other  periodicals. 
From  1902-06  he  edited  ^American  Homes 
and  Gardens.*  He  has  published  *Pennsy1- 
vania:  A  Primer'  (New  York  1904);  *  Ameri- 
can Estates  and  Gardens'  (New  York  1906)  ; 
<The  Bombardment  of  Reims*  (New  York 
1917).  He  also  edited  'The  United  States  and 
the  War;  Addresses  by  J.  M.  Beck,  etc.* 
(New  York  1916). 

FSRREIRA,  fer-ra'i-ra,  Antonio,  Portu- 
guese poet:  b.  Lisbon,  Portugal,  1528;  d.  there, 
29  Nov.  1569.  He  studied  law  and  classic  liter- 
ature at  the  University  of  Columbia.  Later  he 
held  a  professorship  at  his  alma  mater,  and 
subsequently  became  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  at  Lisbon.  During  his  leisure  he  composed 
sonnets,  odes  and  epigrams,  which  earned  for 
him  the  title  of  the  "Portuguese  Horace,"  His 
high  literary  reputation,  however,  is  due  to  his 
'Epistles'  and  uie  tragedy  of  'Inez  de  Castro* 
(Lisbon  1587),  the  second  regular  tragedy  pro- 
duced in  Europe.  The  subject  is  a  popular  Por- 
tuguese legend;  and  the  play  is  modeled  upon 
the  Greek  tragic  drama.  It  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Musgrave  (London  1825),  into 
German  (1782)  and  into  French  (1835).  He  also 
wrote  two  comedies,  'Comedia  do  Bristo'  and 
*Comedia  do  Cioso,'  which  have  been  published 
together  with*  the  comedies  of  Sa  de  Miranda 
fq.v.)  at  Lisbon  (1622).  There  is  also  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  the  second  of  these  by  Mus- 
grave (London  1835).  His  poems,  'Poemas 
Lusitanos'  were  brought  out  hy  his  son,  M.  L. 
Ferreira  (Lisbon  1598).  His  complete  works 
have  been  collected  in  two  volumes  (Lisbon 
1771,  1829,  1875;  Paris  1865).  One  of  his  best 
sonnets  has  been  translated  into  English  by  John 
Masefield  under  the  title  'Sonnet  on  the  Death 
of  his  Wife*  (in  'Philip  the  King,  etc,'  Lon- 
don 1914).  Consult  Castilho,  J.  de,  'Antonio 
Ferreira,  Poeta  Quiohentista*  (3  vols.,  Rio 
1865). 
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FERREIRA  DB  VASCONCELLOS,  dfi 

vaslcon-sel'dsh,  Jorge, .Portutruese  dramatist: 
b.  Coimbra  or  Montemor  o  Velno ;  d.  158S.  His 
prose  comedies,  <Eufrouna*   (written  1527; 

?rinted  Coimbra  1560) ;  ^Ulyssipo^  (written 
547;  printed  Coimbra  1616);  'Aulegiaphia* 
(printed  Coimbra  1619),  are  strictly  national, 
and  are  valuable  both  philologically  and  for  the 
proverbs  in  which  they  abound.  '  He  wrote  also, 
in  1554,  a  romance  of  chivalry  *Triiimpho  de 
Sagramor*  (Coimbra  1567;  Li^on  1867). 

PERRBIRO,  ffir-r&'Urdi  a  BrazUiiui  tree- 

frog  (q.v.). 

FERREL,  William,  American  meteorolo- 
sAst:  b.  Bedford  County,  now  Fulton  Cx>unty, 
Pa..  29  Tan.  1817;  d.  Maywood.  Kansas,  18  Sept. 
1891.  He  was  graduated  at  Bethany  College, 
Virginia,  in  1844^  and  early  attracted  attention 
by  his  researches  in  meteorology,  of  which 
science  he  was  the  first  to  propound  the  funda-  ' 
mental  ^principles.  From  1844  to  1857  he  taught 
school  m  Missouri  and  Tennessee,  In  the  latter 
year  be  went,  by  invitation  of  the  publisher  of 
the  ^American  nphemeris  and  Nautical  Alma- 
nac,' to  Cambridge,  Mass.^  and  became  associ- 
ated in  taking  part  in  m^ng  the  ccunputations 
for  this  wonc.  In  \8S7  he  was  appoined  to  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survqr.  From 
1882  to  1886  he  was  an  assistant  in  the  Signal 
Service  Bureau,  and  the  maxima  and  minuna 
tide-predicting  machine  which  he  invented  has 
been  used  for  many  years  in  government  coast 
surveys.  After  his 'resignation  from  public  serv- 
ice, be  moved  to  Kansas  to  live  with  his  brothers 
and  sisters.  His  t^dal  biblia^raphy,  published 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Science,  of  which 
as  well  as  of  many  other  domestic  and  foret^ 
scientific  societies  he  was  a  member,  contains  109 
separate  publications  from  his  pen.  By  far  the 
latest  number  of  these  were  pubUshed  in 
scientific  journals  and  in  the  official  reports  of 
the_  various  governmental  detriments  with 
which  he  was  connected.  Of  his  larger  works 
there  were  published  in  bookform  *Tidal  Re- 
scarches>  (Washington  1874) ;  <MeteoroIomcal 
Researches  for  the  Use  of  the  Coast  Pllot>  (3 
parts,  Wa^ington  1877-82}  ;  <Popular  Treatise 
on  the  Winds,  etc>  (New  York  1889).  Consult 
Abbe,  C,  ^Memoirs  of  T.  H.  Lane  and  W. 
FerreP  (Washington  1892). 

FERRER   (Y  QUARDIA),  Frandsco, 

Spanish  revolutionist :  b.  Allela,  near  Barcelona, 
1859;  executed  Barcelona,  13  Oct.  1909.  He 
went  to  work  in  Barcelona  when  he  was  13, 
and  it  is  recorded  that  he  *soon  became  a  free 
tfiinlKr*  He  was  a  railway  employee  from 
1877  to  1885,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  took  part 
in  the  Catalonian  rebellion.  After  that  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  acted  as  secretary  to  Ruiz 
Zorrilla,  former  president  of  the  Spanish  Re- 
public, became  a  teacher  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, inherited  about  $150,000  from  one  of  his 
pupils,  and  formed  a  friendship  with  the  radical 
Senator  Nacquet.  In  1901  he  returned  to  Bar- 
celona and  established  his  *Modem  School,* 
which  was  both  anarchistic  and  anti-religious. 
In  1906  he  was  accused  of  complicity  in  the  at- 
tempted assassinaticHi  of  the  king  and  queen  of 
Spain,  but  was  acquitted.  He  went  to  Enf^tand 
in  1909,  but  when  word  came  of  the  Riff  rising 
he  hurriedly  returned  to  Spain,  and  was  accused 
of  being  a  leader  in  the  movement  to  seize 
Barcelona  and  set  up  a  provisional,  republican, 


and  anti-Catholic  state.  He  was  arrested,  tried, 
foond  guilty  and  shot  His  death  created  ^eat 
feeling  abroad  against  Spain  and  Catholidsra 
and  a  ministerial  crisis  resulted.  Consult  Mc- 
Cabe,  'Marttrrdom  of  Ferrer*  (New  York 
(1909);  (Origins  and  Ideals  of  the  Modem 
Sdiool  (New  Yoric  1911);  and  Archer,  <Ufe. 
Trial  and  Death  of  Femr>  <1911). 

FERRBRAS,  fSr-ra'ras^  Juan  de,  Spanish 
historian:  b.  Labaflcza,  Spam,  18  June  1652;  d. 
8  June  1735.  He  was  a  scholarly  priest,  con- 
fessor of  Cardinal  Porto  Carrero,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Spanish  Academy  since  its  founda- 
tion. He  contributed  to  its  great  dictionary. 
His  careful  *Historia  de  Espafia*  (18  vols., 
Madrid  1700-16),  is  authoritative  for  the  pe- 
riod prior  to  1598.  It  has  been  translated  into 
French  (10  vols.,  Paris  1751)  and  into  Carman 
(13  Tols^  Halle  1754-72).  He  also  wrote  a 
number  of  theological  treatises  and  a  volume 
of  poems,  (Varias  Poesias>  (Madrid  1726). 
Consult  Nasarre  y  Fcrriz,  *Elogio  Historico  de 
J.  de  Ferreras>  (Madrid  1735). 

PERRBRO,  Gnglielmo.  Italian  historian: 
b.  near  Naples,  1872.  He  is  the  son  of  a  rail- 
way_  engineer,  and  was  educated  in  the  law 
at  Pisa  and  in  belles-lettres  at  the  University  of 
Bologna.  He  collaborated  with  Lombroso  in 
*La  donna  delinquente *  ( 1893)  and  with 
Bianchi  and  Sighele  is  author  of  'II  mondo 
criminate  italiano*  (1894),  the  preface  of  which 
is  by  Lombroso,  whose  daughter,  Gina,  Ferrero 
married.  Ferrero's  socialistic  outbursts  caused 
his  banishment  for  a  few  months.  In  the  late 
90's  he  became  well  known  as  a  publicist  and 
in  1898  lectured  on  militarism  at  Milan.  Hts 
fame  as  a  historian  is  founded  on  ^Grandezza 
e  decadenza  di  Roma>  (1902~O8;  <Greatnes« 
and  Decline  of  Rome,'  in  English  1909).  Here 
he  shows  his  psycholofixcal  training  as  well  at 
his  knowledge  of  economics.  The  work  has 
been  greatly  overrated.  Ferrero  was  unable  to 
avoid  the  pitfalls  into  which  his  imderstandinK 
and  sympathy  with  Lombroso's  theories  lea 
him  and  his  work  bears  well  nigh  all  the 
faults  which  ma^  possibly  be  drawn  from  the 
great  criminologist's  wrong  views  and  concep- 
tion of  the  part  that  heredity  plays  in  our 
social  order.  Ferrero's  criticisms  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  historians  are  likewise  not  well- 
founded.  His  ultra-radical  view  of  things  led 
him  to  adopt  a  strange  one-sided  stand  on 
many  questions.  And  more  than  once  his  real 
or  pretended  ultra-modemism  has  led  him 
astray.  Ferrero  was  lecturer  at  the  College 
de  France  in  1906,  traveled  in  South  America 
in  1907  and  lectured  in  the  United  States  the 
following  year.  Other  works  by  him  are 
*Cliaracters  and  Events  of  Roman  History' 
(1908);  *Fra  i  due  mondi»  (1913;  English 
trans.,  'Between  Two  Worl<M*) ;  ^Ancient 
Rome  and  Modem  America:  A  Contc»rattve 
Study  of  Morals  and  Manners*  (1914),  a 
rather  warped  view  of  American  life. 

FERRERS,  f£r'rerz,  Nornian  Hacleod, 

English  mathematician:  b.  Prinknash  Park, 
Gloucestershire,  11  Aug.  1829;  d.  Cambridge, 
England,  31  Jan.  1903.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  C^am- 
bridge.  Even  during  his  college  life  he  showed 
great  interest  and  special  talent  for  mathe- 
matics, being  a  senior  wrangler  in  1851.  After 
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leaving  college  he  studied  at  first  law,  but 
finally  took  orders  and  became  a  {ellow,  mathe- 
matical lecturer,  tutor,  and,  in  1880,  master 
of  his  college.  He  took  a  deep  interest  and 
an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  university, 
being  a  member  of  its  council  for  many  years, 
and  vice-chancellor  in  1884-85.  In  1877  he  was 
made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Londoa 
He  also  acted  as  editor  of  the  Quarttrjy  Jour- 
nal of  Mathematics  from  1855  to  1891.  He 
wrote  many  papers,  a  list  of  which  may  be 
found  in  Royal  Society  of  London,  ^Catalogue 
of  Scientific  Papers'  (Cambridge  1867-1916), 
and  edited  ^The  Mathematical  Papers  of  the 
late  George  Green*  (London  1871). 

FBRRBT,  a  small  and  slender  variety  of 
the  genus  Mustela,  closely  allied  to  the  polecat 
(q.v.j,  usually  an  albino,  yellowish  white,  with 
pink  eyes.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa^  but  has 
been  introduced  into  Europe  where  it  is  bred 
chiefly  as  a  domestic  exterminator  of  mice  and 
rats,  and  is  used  also  in  rabbit  himdng.  Un- 
like  the  ordinary  polecat,  it  is  exceedingly  sen- 
sitive to  cold,  and  must  be  well  protected  in 
northern  climates  which  do  not  at  all  affect  the 
polecat  Though  bred  in  confinement,  the 
ferret  exhibits  no  affection,  even  for  its  mas- 
ter; and  must  be  carefully  secured,  lest  it  es- 
cape and  do  injury.  It  has  been  known  to  hurt 
infants,  and,  if  it  gets  at  poultry,  it  will  kill 
far  more  than  it  can  eat.  The  female  even,  at 
times,  devours  her  young.  A  cross  between  the 
ferret  and  the  polecat  is  S(»netime5  used.  Con- 
sult Everitt,  N.,  < Ferrets*  (London  1897). 

FERRET,  Col  de,  zlA  de  f£-r&,  a  pass  in 
the  Mont  Blanc  district  of  the  Alps,  in  Switz- 
erland, connecting  Orsiires,  in  the  latter  coun- 
try,  with  Courmayeur,  in  Italy.  Hei^t  8,320 
feet  above  sea-levd.  (See  Alfs).  Consult 
Ball,  J.,  <Tlie  Western  Alps>  (Loiidoii  1896). 

FERRETING,  the  'sport,  well  known  in 
England,  of  chasing  rabbits  or  hunting  vermin 
(rats)  with  trained  ferrets  (q.v.).  To  pounce 
upon  the  victim  and  kill  («pitn*)  it  by  a  single 
bite  in  the  neck,  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of  high 
excellence  in  a  ferret  by  ferreters.  The  prin- 
cipal use  of  ferrets,  however,  is  not  to  kill  the 
prey,  but  to  go  into  their  burrows  and  hiding 
places,  muzzled,  and  drive  out  the  animals. 

FERRI,  Ciio,  che'rd  fer're,  Italian  painter, 
architect,  and  eiigraver:  b.  Rome,  1634;  d. 
there,  13  &pt  1689.  He  was  a  pupil  and  uni- 
tator  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  but  displays  less 
grace  and  less  richness  of  color  than  his  mas- 
ter. His  canvases  are  scattered  through  Italy. 
He  completed  the  frescoes  in  Pitti  Palace,  be- 
^n  by  Dla  Cortona,  and  among  his  olfier  paint- 
mgs  are  the  ceiling  of  the  Annunztata  and  the 
cupola  of  Saint  Agnese,  Piazza  Navona, 
Rome,  unfinished,  and  especially  his  frescoes 
in  S.  Maria  Maggiore  at  Beiwamo.  Samples 
of  his  oil  painting  are  in  a  number  of  gatlenes : 
C^rsoni  Gallery,  Rome,  Pinakothek,  Rome; 
Versailles,  Caen-  Vire  Ajaccio,  France;  Hamp- 
ton Court,  England;  Petrograd,  Warsaw, 
Russia ;  Imperial  Court  Museum,  Lichtenstein 
Gallery,  Harrach  Gallery,  Vienna,  Austria;  Ger- 
manic Museum,  Nuremberg,  Erlangen,  Speyer, 
Darmstadt,  Gotha,  Oldenburg,  Potsdam,  Dres- 
den, Germany.  Ainong  his  architectural  pieces 
are  the  altars  of  Chiesa  Nuova  and  of  other 
dhurches  in  Rome.   He  left  a  great  number  of 


etchings  whidi  are  to  be  found  especi^ly  in 
the  Umzi  Gallery,  Florence,  and  in  the  Paris 
Louvre  and  National  Library.  Consult  Kurz- 
welly,  T.,  <Ciro  Ferri'  (in  Thieme-Becker, 
<Kiinstler-Lexikon,'  Vol.  XI,  Leipzig  191S) ; 
Pascoli,  L.,  <Vite  de'  Pittori,  Sculton  ed  Ar- 
chitetti  Moderin>  (Vol.  I.  p.  171,  Rome  1730). 

FERRI,  Enrico,  Italian  sociologist :  b.  San 
Benedetta-Po,  Mantua,  25  Feb.  1856.  He  was 
educated  at  Bologna,  Pisa  and  Paris,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  practises  law  at  Rome, 
having  been  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties since  1886^  r^nvsenting  a  sodalistic  fol- 
lowing. Among  his  woilcs  are  *Sodolosi« 
Criminelle>  (1893,  English  translation  1896) ; 
*La  Scuola  positiva  di  dirrito  crimtnale* 
(1883);  'Difese  penali  e  studi  di  giurispru- 
denza'  (1898);  *Deliquenti  neU"  arte'  (IWl). 

FERRI.  Lnigi,  Italian  philosopher:  b. 
Bologna,  15  June  1826;  d.  Rome  1895.  He  en- 
tered the  normal  school,  Paris,  1847,  teaching 
philosophy  in  Chaloti,  Evreux,  Dieppe,  Blois, 
and  Toulouse  1850-55.  Returning  to  Italy  he 
became  secretary  of  public  instruction  1860, 
professor  of  philosoplqr  and  history  at  ihe  In- 
stitute of  Florence  1863,  and  at  the  Universtt;!^ 
of  Rome  1871.  In  1885  he  succeeded  Mamiani 
as  editor  of  the  Filosofia  delle  Scuole  Italiane 
which  he  renamed  Rivtsta  ItalioHa  di  Fihsofia. 
His  work  is  eclectic,  showing  the  influence  of 
his  French  and  Italian  teachers,  amongst  the 
latter  especially  Mamiani.  Among  his  works 
are  *I1  Genio  d*Aristotele>  (1866)  ;  *Studii  su 
Leonardo  da  >i^nd*  (1871)  ;  'II  senso  commune 
nella  filosofia*  (1872) ;  *Sulla  dotrina  psicolo- 
gica  dcir  assoctazione*  (1878) ;  *la  Psicologia 
di  Pietro  Pornponazzi*  (1877^;  and  in  French 
*Essai  sur  I'histoire  de  la  philosophic  en  Italie 
au  XlXme  siic1e>  (Paris  1869);  and  <La  Psy- 
chologie  de  I'Association  deptus  Hobbes  jus- 
qu'i  nos  jours*  (Paris  1883). 

FERRIC  OXIDE,  or  SESQUIOXIDB 
OF  IRON.  See  Hematite;  Ikon. 

FERRICYANIDB    OP  POTASSIUM. 

See  Hybbocyanic  Acid. 

PBRRIER,  f8r1-*r  Sir  Da-rid.  Scottish 
neurologist :  b,  Woodside,  near  Aberdeen,  1843. 
In  1872  be  became  professor  of  forensic  medi- 
cine in  King's  Collwe,  London,  a  chair  which 
he  exchanged  in  1889  for  that  of  neuro-j>a- 
thology,  specially  founded  for  him.  He  nas 
gained  a  wide  reputation  by  his  investigations  of 
the  structure  of  the  brain,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  the  localization  of  its  functions. 
His  results  are  stated  in  his  works  on  the 
'Functions  of  the  Brain>  (1876) ;  and  'Cerebral 
Localization*  (1878).  His  researches  necessi- 
tated a  large  number  of  experiments  on  living 
animals,  and  he  has,  in  cotumfuence^  been 
strongly  attacked  by  the  anti-vmsectiottists. 
He  was  knighted  in  1911. 

PERRIER,  James  Frederick,  Scottish 
philosopher:  b.  Edinbur^,  16  June  1808;  d.  11 
June  1864.  In  1831  he  was  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Oxford  and  in  1842  became  pro- 
fessor of  civil  history  at  Edinburgh.  In  1845 
he  was  appointed  to  the  chair'  of  moral  philos- 
ophy ana  political  economy  in  the  University 
of  Saint  Andrews.  _  He  enunciated  the  *theory 
of  knowing  and  being'  in  which  the  ego  forms 
an  essential  part  of  every  possible  conception  of 
At  mind.  Thus  to  be  knowable  the  object 
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must  coexist  with  the  snbject  He  wrote  ^In- 
stitutes of  Metaphysic'  (1854) ;  ^Lectures  on 
Greek  Philosopt^and  other  Fliilosoi^cal  Re- 
mains of  J.  P.  Ferrier'  (published  posdium- 
ously,  1866). 

FERRIER,  f  ar'ya',  Paid,  French  dramatist : 
b.  Montpelier,  29  March  1843.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral dramas  previous  to  1873,  when  he  attained 
his  first  great  success  with  'Chez  I'avocat'  and 
*hc$  Incendies  de  Massoulard.*  These  were 
followed  by  other  successful  pieces  including 
*Les  Compensations*  (1876) ;  'Les  mousque- 
taires  au  couvent>  (1880);  <Babo1in'  (1884); 
'Josephine  vendue  par  ses  sceurs*  (1886); 
*L.'Art  de  tromper  les  femmes'  (1890)  ;  *Calen- 
dae>  (1894);  ^Le  Carillon  >  (1896);  and  the 
opera  libretti,  <La  Marocainc^  (1879),  music 
by  Offenbach ;  *Lc  Chevalier  d'HarmentaP 
(1896),  music  by  A.  Messager;  *La  Filk  de 
Tabarin'  (1901),  with  V.  Sardou,  music  by 
Gabriel  Pieme.^ 

FBRRIER,  Susan  Bdmonatone,  Scottish 
novelist:  b.  Edinbui^h,  Scotland,  7  Seiit.  1^; 
d.  there,  5  Nov.  1854.  She  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  literati  of  her  day.  She  wrote 
three  novels:  <Martiaee>  (1818);  ^The  In- 
heritance* (1824)  ;  and  '^Destiny,  or  the  CHef's 
Daughter*  (1831),  all  of  which  appeared  at 
first  anonymous^.  A  collected  edition,  cor- 
rected by  the  author  herself,  was  i  pnbUshed  in 
six  volumes  in  1841,  and  republished  in  ISSO, 
1881  and  1894.  They_  are  vigorous  and  lively 
pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  character,  full  of 
social  satire  and  clever  caricature,  but  exhibit 
a  certain  hardness  and  want  6f  sympathy  at 
times.  They  enjoyed  a  great  popuurity  in 
their  day  and  the  first  of  the  three,  especially, 
was  highly  praised  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Con- 
sult Douglas,  Sir  Gmrec,  *The  BlackWood 
Group*  (New  York  1897)  ;  Doyle,  J.  A.,  ei, 
^Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  ^san  Fer- 
rier*  (London  1899) ;  Howells,  W.  D.,  'Hero- 
ines ot  Fiction^  (New  York  1901)  ;  SamtsbuTv, 
G.,  'Miss  Ferrier's  Novels*  (in  Fortnigkuy 
Review,  Vol.  XXXVTI,  p.  314,  London  1^2). 

FBRRIERBS,  fSr'ryar*,  France,  village  in 
the  department  of  Seine-et-Mame,  15  miles 
southeast  of  Paris.  It  contains  a  church  dat- 
it^  from  the  13th  century  and  a  magnificent 
duteau  in  Renaissance  style,  built  in  1860.  The 
chSteau  was  the  headquarters  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  from  19  Sept.-5  Oct.  1870  and  here 
Jules  Favre  vainly  sought  to  conclude  an  ar- 
mistice with  Bismarck. 

FERRIS,  Albert  Warren,  American  physi- 
cian :  b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  3  Dec.  IS56.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  New  York  University  1878, 
and  at  die  ColumUa  University  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  1882.  He  became  assist- 
ant in  neurology,  Columbia  University,  1893, 
and  assistant  in  medicine  in  the  New  York 
University  medical  department  1898.  He  was 
president  of  New  York  State  commission  in 
hinacy,  1907  to  191 1:  and  senior  resident  physi- 
cian Glen  Springs  Sanitarium,  Walktns,  N.  Y., 
1913-13;  superintending  director  for  commis- 
sioners of  State  reservation  at  Saratof^ 
Springs,  N.  Y..  since  1913;  Incorporator,  di- 
rector and  financial  secretary  Pringle  Memori^ 
Home  for  aged  men,  Pou^keepsie,  1899-1906; 
editor*in-<harge  me<fical  dgnrtmen^  'New 
International  Encyclopedia*  smce  1901;  princi- 


pal medical  contributor  to  it  and  to  'Intea- 
national  Year  Book*  since  1898.  He  is  a  con- 
tributor to  several  medical  journals;  depart- 
ment editor  of  The  Modem  Hospital,  and  is  a 
member  of  several  medical  societies. 

FERRIS.  George  Washington  Oale, 
American  engineer:  b.  Galesburg',  IlL,  14  Feb. 
1859 :  d.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  22  Nov.  1896.  He  was 

¥'aduated  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Inslitat& 
roy,  N.  Y.,  in  1881.  From  1883-85  he  lived 
in  Louisville.  Ky.,  and  fr<sn  then  on  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  In  1892  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
gigantic  revolving;  wheel  which,  in  spite  of  at- 
tempts of  his  friends  to  discourage  him,  he 
built  successfully  in  Pittsburfi^  and  erected  for 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago 
in  1893.  The  wheel  could  hold  more  than  1,000 
passengers,  and  during  the  exposition  it  was 
one  of  the  great  attractions.  It  was  named 
after  its  inventor  'Ferris  Wheel*  and  copies  of 
it,  modified  as  to  size,  are  still  used  as  popular 
attractions  at  fairs  and  pleasure  ^rks.  Con- 
sult Snyder,  C,  'Engineer  Ferris  and  His 
Wheel >  (in  Review  of  Reviews,  Vol  VIII,  pw 
269,  New  York  1893). 

FERRIS,  John  Maacm,  Amerioaa  clergy- 
man: b.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1825;  d.  1911.  He  was 
graduated  at  New  York  University  m  1843  and 
subsequently  studied  at  the  New  Brunswick 
Theological  Seminary.  In  1849  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  of  the  Dutch  Refonntid 
Church  and  held  successive  pastorates  at  Tarry- 
town.  N.  Y.,  1851-54,  Chicaifo  1854-62  and 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1862-65.  He  was  pro- 
fessor for  one  year  at  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary  of  Holland,  Mich.,  and  in  1863  be- 
came secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  becom- 
ing treasurer  of  the  board  in  1886.  He  edited 
the  Christian  Intelligencer  from  1881  ta  1906. 

FERRIS,  Wopdbri^e  Nathan.  American 
educator  and  public  official:  b.  Spencer,  N.  Y, 
6  Jan.  1853.  He  was  educated  in  the  Oswego 
Normal  and  Training  School  and  the  medical 
d^artment  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
1873-74.  In  1875-76  he  was  principal  of  a 
business  college  and  academy  at  Freeport,  111., 
and  in  1878-79  was  principal  of  Dixon  Business 
College  and  Academy.  In  1879-84  he  served  as 
supenntendent  of  scnools  of  Pittsfield,  111.  In 
1884  he  removed  to  Big  Rapids,  ACch.,  where 
he  founded  Ferris  Institute  of  which  he  be- 
came president.  He  was  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  Congress  in  1892,  and  for  governor 
of  Michigan  in  1904.  He  was  elected  governor 
for  the  term  1913-14,  and  was  re-dected  for 
the  term  1915-16.  His  administration  came  in 
for  conaderable  criticism  as  a  result  of  dte 
methods  mployed  in  handling  the  strildng 
copper  miners. 

FBRSO,  f«r'r5.  or  HIERRO,  ySr'ro.  th« 
fBost  westerly  of  tne  Canary  Islands,  and  the 
smallest  of  those  which  are  inhabited:  longi- 
tude of  the  western  extremity,  18°  9^.  It  is 
about  18  miles  long  and  9  miles  broad.  It  is  a 
rocky,  volcanic  island,  rising  to  the  height  of 
over  4,100  feet,  and  has  numerous  extinct 
craters,  and  a  number  of  warm  springs.  It  is 
by  no  means  fertile,  but  good  wine  and  branc^r 
are  made,  and  excellent  figs  are  grown  on  the 
island.  This  island  was  once  considered  the 
most  westerly  point  of  the  Old  World,  and 
geographers  redconed  loi^tude  from  it.  For 
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this  purpose  the  longitude  of  Ferro  was  in 
France  taken  as  exactly  20°  west  of  that  of 
Paris,  though  this  meridian  really  passes  some 
miles  to  &e  east  of  the  island.  German 
sreographers  adhered  longest  to  the  meridian  of 
Ferro  in  constructing  *£eir  maps.   Pop>.  7,6^. 

FBRRO-ALLOYS.  See  Electrochem- 
ical Industues. 

PBRROL,  fjtr-ror,  or  BL  FBRROL. 
Spain,  seaport  in  the  province  of  La  Corufia; 
about  12  miles  northeast  of  the  town  of  La 
Coniihi;  on  the  Bay  of  Betanzos,  a  few  miles 
from  the  ocean.  The  bay  forms  one  of  the 
best  natural  harbors  in  Europe,  and  the  narrow 
channel  which  leads  to  it  is  defended  by  the 
forts  San  Felipe  and  Palma.  Charles  III  built 
here  an  arsenal  for  the  Spanish  navy,  which  is 
still  in  use  and  there  is  an  extensive  shipbuild- 
ing yard.  The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of 
military  and  naval  equipments,  linen,  hardware, 
sail-cloth  and  leather.  The  sardine  fishery  is 
also  important.  Ferrol  has  figured  in  recent 
history,  was  the  scene  of  a  British  repulse  in 
1800,  and  has  twice  (1809,  1823)  been  occupied 
by  the  French.   Pop.  26,270. 

FERROMAGNBTISM.  The  property  of 
being  strongly  attracted  by  a  magnet,  pos- 
sessed by  iron,  steel,  nickel,  cobalt  and  certain 
alloys.   See  Magnetism. 

FERRON,  fa'roh  Thfophile  Adrien, 
French  general:  b.  Prfr-Saint-Evroult,  Eure-et- 
Loire.  1830;  d.  1894.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Ecote  Poly  technique  and  in  18S2  joined  the  engi- 
neers corps.  He  gained  distinction  in  the  cam- 
paign in  the  Crimea  and  subsequently  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  military  science  at  the  Ecole 
d'AppIication  de  lictz,  was  employed  at  the 
war  office  in  1880  and  in  1887  became  Minister 
of  War.  In  ^78  he  became  colonel  and  in 
1886  g^eneral  of  division.  He  has  published 
'Considerations  snr  le  syst^e  dHensif  de  la 
France'  (1873);  *  Considerations  sui  le  syst^e 
difensif  de  Paris>  (1875)  ■  'Instructions  sora- 
maires  sur  le  combat'  (1883);  *Quelques  in- 
dications pour  le  combat*  (1892). 

FERROTYPE,  or  ENERGIATYPE.  in 
photography,  a  process  first  made  public  by 
Robert  Hunt  in  1844,  in  which  the  negative 
was  developed  by  a  saturated  solution  of  pro* 
tosulphate  of  iron^  with  mucilage  oi^um-arabic; 
and  nxed  by  soaking  in  water  to  which  a  small 
quantity  of  anunoma  or  hyposulphite  of  soda 
had  been  added.  See  Photography. 

FERROUS  SULPHATE,  FERROUS 
COMPOUNDS.  See  Iron. 

PERRUCCI,  f^r-roo'che,  Andrea.  Italian 
sculptor :  b.  Fiesole,  1465 ;  d.  1526.  He  studied 
tmder  Francesco  di  Simone  Ferrucct  and 
Michele  Maini  and  in  1512-18  superintended  the 
work  on  the  cathedral  at  Florence,  for  which 
he  himself  executed  a  statue  of  Saint  Andrew. 
His  greatest  work  is  a  baptismal  font  at  Pistcna. 
The  Fiesole  cathedral  possesses  a  marUe 
Teredos  from  his  hand  and  ttie  ^rgelto,  Flor- 
ence, has  a  *Holy  Family.*  Other  works  of 
Femicci  arc  Ae  tomb  of  the  Saliceti  at 
Bologna,  decorations  in  San  Martino,  Naples, 
and  the  Strozzi  tomb  in  Santa.  Maria  Novella, 
Florence,  begun  by  him  and  finished  by  Casini 
and  Boscoli.  His  work  shows  that  he  was  a 
great  admirer  of  Michduigek).  He  excelled  in 
ornamentation. 


FERRY,  fi're.  Gabriel,  the  Younger,  French 
author,  dramatist  and  novelist :  b.  Paris,  30  May 
1846.  He  is  a  son  of  Cxabriel  the  Elder  and 
employs  the  same  pseudonym.  At  first  he  was 
connected  with  a  bank;  but  soon  followed 
in  his  father's  footsteps  and  devoted  h^nself 
to  literature.  He  has  written  a  number  of 
plays,  /R^nah*  (1874),  being  one  of  the  best. 
His  miscellaneous  prose  includes  Xes  demieres 
annees  d' Alexandre  Dumas'  (Paris  1882)  ;  'Les 
patriotes  de  1816'  (Paris  1883)  ;  'Les  deux 
maris  de  Marthe'  (Paris  1884)  :  'Balzac  et  ses 
amies'  (Paris  1888);  'Cap  de  fex'  (Paris 
1889) ;  'Les  exploits  de  Cisar>  (Paris  1889) ; 
'Les  exploits  de  Martin*  (Paris  1890):  'Les 
pronesses  de  Martin  Robert'  (Paris  1890)  etc 

FERRY,  Jolea  Francois  CamiHe,  Frendi 

statesman :  b.  Saint  Di^  France,  5  April  18:^ ;  d. 
Paris,  17  March  1893.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Paris  bar  in  1854,  and  speedily  identified  him- 
self with  the  opponents  of  the  empire.  His 
hostility  was  carried  into  journalism,  and  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  TemPs  (Times),  were 
repiUilished  as  'The  Fantastic  Tales  of  Hauss- 
mann'  (1868).  In  1869  he  was  elected  to  the 
National  Assembly,  where  he  voted  against  the 
war  witii  Prussia;  and  during  the  siege  of  Paris 
the  Ctcrmans  (1870-71)  he  played  a  prominent 

ert  as  central  mayor  of  the  aty.  He  was 
inister  to  Athens  1872-73,  and  in  1879  became 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  began  an 
agitation  against  the  Jesuits.  Their  expulsion 
was  effected,  and  broi^t  about  the  dissolution 
of  the  ministrjr  in  September  1880.  M.  Ferry  then 
formed  a  cabinet,  which  remained  in  office  till 
November  1881.  In  February  1883  he  again 
became  premier,  with  a  policy  of  ^lonial  ex- 
pansion,^ involving  a  war  in  Madagascar  and 
the  invasion  of  Tonquin,  where  a  minor  reverse 
to  the  French  troops  was  followed  a  storm 
of  criticism  ilirected  a^nst  the  premier  which 
caused  his  downfall  in  March  1885.  On  10 
Dec  1887  he  narrowly  escaped  assassination 
at  the  bands  of  a  madman,  one  of  whose 
shots  was  ultimatdy  the  cause  of  his 
death.  In  1890  he  was  made  senator, 
and  three  weeks  before  his  death 
was  elected  president  of  the  Senate  The 
Panama  scandal  left  his  reputation  unscathed. 
He  was  a  strong  anti-clerical  who  in  the  re- 
modeling of  primary  instruction,  placed  educa- 
.tion  on  a  free,  non-clerical  and  obligatory  basis. 
His  'DiscQUrs  et  Opinions'  appeared  in  seven 
volumes  (1893-98).  Consult  King,  'French 
Political  Leaders'  (New  York  1882)  ;  Rambaud. 
<Jules  Feriy>  (Paris  1903);  Sylvin.  <Ca<- 
britfe  contemporaines>  (Parts  1883). 

FERRY,  Orris  Stindlord,  American  states- 
man and  solider:  b.  BetiieL  Conn.,  IS  Aug. 
1823;  d.  Norwalk,  Conn.,  21  Nov.  1875.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1844.  He  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1846.  After  fill- 
ing important  political  places  in  his  native  State 
he  was  in  1859  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Re- 
publican, and  sat  as  one  of  the  famous  Com- 
mittee of  Thirty-Three  appointed  to  conuder 
and  report  npon  the  condition  and  relations  of 
the  seceded  States.  He  was  colonel  of  the  Fifih 
Cormecticut  Volunteer  Infantry  ( 1861 ) ,  and 
served  from  1862  to  the  end  of  me  war  as  brig- 
adier-general of  volimteers.  He  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  as  a  Republican  in 
1866^  and  re-elected  in  1672. 
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FBSRY,  ThoniM  White,  American  p<^tti- 
cian:  b.  Mackinac,  Mich.,  10  Jtme  1827;  d.  Grand 
Haven,  Mich^  13  Oct.  1896.  Early  in  life  he 
moved  with  his  family  to  Grand  Haven,  Mich., 
and  was  educated  in  its  public  schools,  entering 
business  there.  He  served  in  the  State  legis- 
lature and  from  1865  to  1871  was  a  Repablican 
member  of  Congress.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Un'ted  States  Senate  and  served  from  1871  to 
1883.  On  the  death  of  Henry  Wilswi  he  became 
acting  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and 
president  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore  from  1875 
to  1^7.  He  presided  over  the  high  court  of 
impeachment  of  Secretary  of  War  Belknap  and 
over  the  16  joint  meetings  of  the  two  houses 
of  Congress  during  the  Hayes-Tilden  contest. 
After  toe  end  of  his  term  as  acting  Vice-Presi- 
dent he  was  re-elected  president  of  the  Senate 
pro  tempore  in  1877,  1878  and  1879. 

PERRY,  a  franchise  or  right  to  maintain  a 
boat  upon  a  river  or  other  body  of  water  and 
carry  people,  animals,  vehicles  and  other  prop- 
erty  between  certain  places  for  a  reasonable  toil. 
It  IS  considered  to  be  in  tiie  nature  of  a  public 
highway  over  the  water,  and  the  franchise  can 
only  be  acquired  by  legislative  authority,  either 
directly,  as  by  a  special  act,  or  indirectly, 
through  courts,  muniapatities,  counties,  commis- 
sioners or  other  subordinate  bodies  acting  under 
powers  conferred  by  the  le^slature..  The  grant 
by  which  the  franchise  is  pven  usually  specifies 
certain  condttioiis  as  to  tmie,  service,  etc.,  and 
whether  the  privilege  is  exclusive  within  certain 
limits  or  not.  Htber  an  individual  or  a  cor- 
poration may  hold  this  franchise,  and  preference 
IS  given  to  riparian  owners.  A  ferryman  ts  a 
common  carrier,  subject  to  the  same  diitiei  and 
liabilities. 

Fernr-Boata. —  Steam  vessels  are  now  em- 
ployed tor  carrying  passengers  and  vehicles  for 
short  distances  across  rivers,  lakes  and  straits. 
On  narrow  rivers,  ferries  are  frequently  oper- 
ated by  means  of  a  chain,  lying  along  the  bottom 
of  the  river,  secured  at  both  ends  and  passing 
over  a  drum  on  board  the  feriy-boat,  the  drum 
being  revolved  by  the  en^e,  or  in  small  boats, 
by  hand.  _  This  method  is  particularly  suitable 
for  working  in  foggy  weather,  or  where  there 
is  a  strong  current.  Another  type  of  ferry- 
boat, used  on  the  Rhine  and  elsewiKr^  is  moved 
across  1^  the  oomtHued  efforts  of  rae  current 
and  the  puU  exerted  by  a  long  moving  chain 
v4iich  is  fixed  tQ>stream.  By  directing  the  bow 
upstream,  the  pressure  of  the  current  against 
the  side  of  the  boat  causes  it  to  cross  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  The  large  ferry-boat  for 
passenger  traffic  is  now  usually  a  screw-vessel 
having  a  screw  at  either  end,  it  having  been 
fotma  that  greater  speed  and  more  room  could 
thus  be  obtained  than  with  paddle-wheels.  These 
vesseb.are  found  in  large  numbers  in  New  York 
harbor  where  thousands  of  people  are  trans- 
ported across  the  rivers  and  bay  every  d^qr. 
There  are  also  many  large  paddle-vessels,  this 
t^pe  being  usually  selected  for  small  or  medium- 
sized  ferrjr-boats.  Large  vessels  are  emplo;^ 
for  conveying  railway  trains  in  places  where  it  is 
impracticable  or  tmdesirable  to  construct 
bridges.  These  vessels  are  almost  exclusively 
paddle-steamers,  owing  to  the  greater  facility 
which  th^  possess  for  stopping  and  reversing 
when  being  brought  into  position  for  rutmmB 
Ihe  trains  on  board.  Vessels  of  diis  type  .i^ci 


on  Lake  Baikal  before  the  opening  of  the 
ctrcum-Baikal  section  of  the  Trans-Siberimi 
Railroad.  They  are  also  employed  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  New  York  and  on  Lake  Michigan. 

FERRYLAND,  Newfoundland,  the  capital 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  35  miles  south 
of  Saint  Johns.  It  has  a.  good  harbor  with  a 
lighthouse.  Sir  George  Calvert,  afterward  Lord 
Baltimore,  foimded  a  settlement  here  named 
Avalon.  There  exist  remuns  of  an  old  fort 
Pop.  60a 

FERSEN.   fir'sen,    Fredrik   Axd  von, 

Swedish  statesman:  b.  Stockholm,  1719;  d.  1794. 
He  was  descended  from  a  Scottish  family  named 
McPherson,  entered  the  Swedish  Life  Guards  in 
1740  and  fr«n  1743  to  1748  was  in  the  French 
armv,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  bri^dier- 
general.  He  was  in  the  Swedish  service  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War  in  which  he  won  signal  suc- 
cesses over  the  Prussians.  He  became  field 
marshal  in  1770.  His  later  years  were  occupied 
with  politics ;  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
^Hats*  and  for  several  years  obstructed  Uie 
measures  of  Gustavus  III,  whom  he  treated  with 
colossal  insolence.  He  was  arrested  in  1789 
and  thereafter  remained  aloof  from  nohtics. 
His  'Historiska  Skrifter*  is  mainb''  autooiogra- 
phical,  but  its  historical  accounts  are  often 
biased.  Consult  Bain,  R.  N.,  'Gustavus  lU' 
(London  1895). 

FERSEN,  Hans  Axel,  Count  von,  Swedish 
military  officer  and  diplomat:  b.  Stocldiolni, 
Sweden,  4  Sept.  1755;  d.  there,  20  June  1810. 
He  came  to  America  in  1^  on  the  staff  of 
Rochambeau:  fou^t  under  Lafayette  and  re- 
ceived from  Washmgton'  the  Order  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Cincinnati.  Later  he  returned  t6 
Pans  where  he  had  already  been  stationed  in 
1778^;  he  became  a  favorite  at  court,  and 
was  the  disguised  coachman  at  the  flight  of  die 
royal  family  from  Versailles  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  was  deeply  devoted  to  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette  and  made  a  number  of  umuccessfid 
attempts  to  save  her.  His  relations  with  her 
have  been  the  subject  of  a  number  of  books.  He 
returned  to  Sweden,  where  he  was  received  with 
honor,  and  in  1801  was  made  grand  marshal  of 
that  country.  He  was  entrusted  with  a  number 
of  important  diplomatic  missions.  On  suspicion 
of  com^city  tn  the  death  of  Prince  Christian  of 
Sweden  he  was  sdsed  a  mob  while  mar- 
dialing  the  fmieral  procession,  and  beaten  to 
dnth.  After  Ids  brutal  assassination  his  entire 
innocence  was  dearfy  estd>lished.  Consult 
Camegy,  M.,  *A  Queen's  Knifliit;  the  Life  of 
Count  Axel  de  Fersen*  (London  1912)  ;  Fersen, 
Comte  J.  A.  de,  *The  French  Army  in  the 
Revolutioaary  War>  (in  Magaxine  of  American 
History.  Vol.  XXV,  pp.  55  and  IS6,  New  York 
1891)  ;  Gauiot,  P.,  <Un  Ami  de  la  Reine'  (Paris 
1894;  translated  mto  English  as  *A  Friend  of 
the  Queen  ^  by  C  Hoey,  2  vols.,  London  1894) ; 
Granath,  W.,  'Fersenska  Mordet.  Historisk 
Roman>  (Stockholm  1904);  Hansson.  O., 
^L'Assassinat  de  Fersen*  (in  Revue  d'Histoirt 
Diplomatique.  Vol  XXV,  p.  195,  Paris  1911); 
Heidenstam,  O.  G.  de,  ^Marie-Antmnette,  Fersen 
et  Bamavc;  leur  CorreqKmdance^  (Paris  1913)  ; 
Klinckowstrom,  R.  M.  de,  ed.,  <Le  Comte  de 
Fersen  et  la  Cour  de  France^  (2  vols.,  Paris 
1878) ;  O'Connor,  T.  P.  <Sonie  Old  Love 
Stories*  (I^ndon  1895). 

FERTILIZATION.  See  EuTOMOr. 
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FERTILIZATION  OF  FLOWERS  BY 
INSECTS.  See  Poixination. 

FBRTILIZATION  OF  THE  OVUM. 

See  EHBKytHjOGY. 

FERTILIZATION  IN  PLANTS.  Fer- 
tilization is  generally  defined  as  the  unicm  of 
definitely  organized  male  and  female  elements. 
This  definition  is  strictly  correct  for  plants  in 
which  the  uniting  elements  can  be  called  sperms 
and  eggs ;  but  in  many  of  the  lower  plants  — 
algae  and  fungi  —  the  dements  which  unite 
are  alike  in  size  and  appearance,  not  being 
differentiated  as  male  and  female.  Many  botan- 
ists use  the  term  conjugation  to  describe  the 
union  of  stich  similar  gametes,  as  the  uniting 
elements  are  called.  Between  these  cases  in 
which  the  gametes  are  alike  and  those  in  which 
they  a're  very  different,  there  are  all  imaginable 
gradations.  ^  However,  in  all  cases,  the  essen- 
tial feature  is  the  union  of  the  two  nuclei  of  the 
gametes,  whether  the  gametes  be  alike  or  unlike. 
It  is  still  quite  generally  believed  that  the  two 
midei  fuse  in  the  resting  condition  and  diat 
the  chromatin  of  the  two  parents  becomes  mixed. 
A  thorou^  cytological  study  of  fertilization  has 
been  made  in  only  a  few  plants^  and  in  most  of 
these  the  chromatin  —  at  the  tmie  of  fertiliza- 
tion—  is  in  the  form  of  separate  chromosomes. 
(See  Chsomosome).  There  is  no  doubt' that 
the  chromosomes  of  the  male  and  female,  in 
these  cases,  are  entirely  separated  and  that  the 
first  division  of  the  egg  takes  place  without  any 
fusion  or  even  dose  association  of  chromo- 
somes. The  two  nudei  resulting  from  the  first 
divisicm  of  the  egg  pass  into  the  resting  condi- 
tion and  the  chromatin  of  the  male  and  female 
parents  becomes  indistinguishable.  During  all 
the  rest  of  the  life  history  no  one  has  yet 
been  able  to  identify  the  male  and  fenutle 
chromosomes ;  but  there  is  such  strong  evidence 
that  the  chromosome  is  an  individual  organ  of 
the  cell,  maintaining  its  identi^  throi^out  the 
life  history,  that  most  cytxAogata.  beluve  there 
is  never  any  real  fuaon  of  male  and  female 
chromosomes,  altfaon^  diere  is  a  veiy  dose 
contact 

Fertilization  serves  two  purposes:  it  acts 
as  a  stimulus  to  develt^nnent  and  it  keeps  ^e 
characters  of  the  speues  approximatdy  con- 
stant As  a  result  of  the  stimulus,  the  ferti- 
lized egg  divides  repeatedly  and  builds  up  the 
emhi^.  There  seems  to  be  a  limit  to  the 
duration  of  the  stimulus  and,  wiien  that  limit  is 
reached,  the  organism  grows  old  and  dies,  ^it, 
as  it  reaches  maturity,  it  produces  e^,  which, 
stimulated  by  fertilization,  begin  the  process 
again.  That  fertilization  functions  in  keeping 
the  spedes  approximately  constant  is  generally 
admitted.  Variation  is.  universal  and  no  two 
individuals  are  exactly  alike.  If  an  individual 
varies  widely  from  the  Ujfe,  we  generally  caU 
it  a  freak  or  sport.  Such  freaks  or  sports  are 
either  incapable  of  fertilization  and  conse- 
quently leave  no  progeny,  or  they  are  fertilized 
by  some  individual  of  the  species  which  has  not 
varied  much,  and  the  union  with  a  normal  indi- 
vidual reduces  the  aberrant  form  to  the  ordi- 
nary plane  of  the  spedes.  A  perennial  illus- 
tration is  the  six-fingered  man,  an  obviotis 
freak.  Intermarriage  with  normal  individuals 
for  generation  after  generation  finally  breeded 
the  six-fingered  condition  out  of  the  family. 
Donbtlesi,  ^ants  behave  in  the  same  way. 


Variations  which  maintain  themselves  and 
stubbornly  refuse  to  be  reduced  to  the  type  are 
called  niMtaHoHs  (q.v.)  It  is  very  probable  diat 
many  «spedes»  have  arisen  in  this  way.  Con- 


^  .      „  Washingtc 
Publication  Ho.  15). 

Charles  J.  Chambeslain. 

FERTILIZERS.  Any  substance  applied  to 
the  soil  to  aid  the  growth  of  plants  may  prop- 
erly be  called  a  fertilizer.  The  name  has, 
however,  become  assodated  with  a  dass  of 
materials  manufactured  and  atAd  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  handling  of  which  now  constitutes  an 
important  industry. 

The  constituents  of  the  plant  that  it  derives 
from  the  soil  are  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  sulphur, 
potassium,  soditun,  calcium,  magnesium,  iron, 
aluminum,  manganese,  silicon,  chlorine.  Of  diese 
nitrogen,  phosphorus  or  pho^honc  acid,  and 
potassitun  or  potash,  are  the  substances  most 
likely  to  be  defident  in  the  soil  aad  therefore 
the  ,ones  that  are  contained  in  fertiltwrs.  A 
fertilizer  may  contain  any  one  or  more  of  these 
substances. 

The  chief  distinction  between  the  functions 
of  farm  manure  and  commercial  fertilizers  may 
be  stated  in  a  general  way  to  be  that  farm 
manure  increases  crop  production  by  improving 
the  condition  of  the  soil,  as  wdl  as  by  fumish- 
iug  plant  nutrients,  while  comnurdal  fertilizers 
may  act  directly  as  a  plant-food  material  with- 
out materially  affecting  «oil  structure. 

It  is  evident,  ttie»fore,  dnt  commerdal 
fertilizers  are  not  an  adequate  substitute  for 
farm  manure  or  green  manmres  for  prodndng 
permanent  improvement  Their  function  con- 
sists in  supplementing  the  available  stipply  of 
plant-food  in  a  soil  whidi  may  be  deficient  io 
any  one  or  more  of  the  substances  iisually  con- 
tained in  fertilizers.  On  yimn  soils  commercial 
fertilizers  are  usually  superfiuotis:  but  as  loss  of 
plant-food  goes  on  imder  cropping,  restitution 
must  be  made  and,  as  this  is  unially^  not  ade- 
quatdy  done  with  farm  mannr^  fertilicers  are 
finally  called  upon. 

Where  there  is  targe  loss  of  plant-food  fnHn 
soil  constituents  due  to  leaching,  there  must 
be  a  large  excess  of  potential  fertility,  in  order 
that  the  growing  crop  shall  at  all  times  be  sup- 
plied witti  avairable  plant-food.  A  deficiency 
m  any  constituent  will  chedc  growth  by  com- 
pelling the  plant  to  depend  upon  a  less  readily 
available  supply.  Commercial  fertilizers  are 
useful  by  presenting  readilpr  available  food  to 
the  plant  when  it  is  beginning  growth  and 
when  a  dcfidency  in  the  supply  is  likely  to 
produce  a  pennanent  injury. 

As  the  price  of  land  increases,  as  the  cost 
of  labor  becomes  greater  and  as  the  v^hie  of 
the  crop  augments  it  becomes  more  important 
that  maximum  crops  shall  be  raised,  and  for 
these  reasons  commcrd;d  fertilizers  usually 
have  greatest  sale  where  agriculture  is  most 
intensive.  There  are  also  many  spedal  crops 
requiring  more  of  one  plant-food  element  than 
of  another,  and  the  needs  of  these  can  best  be 
met  by  the  use  of  commerdal  fertilizers. 

Historical. —  The  value  of  animal  excre- 
ments applied  to  soils  on  which  crops  were 
grown  las  been  appreciated  by  husbandman 
ai  far  buck  at  records  go.   Wfay  this  manure 
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is  bffwficiat  and  what  relation  its  constituents 
bear  to  those  of  plants,  are  matters  whidi 
have  on^  been  worked  out  during  the  last 
century,  and  knowledge  of  which  has  led  to 
the  use  of  fertilizers  composed  of  mineral  salts, 
commonly  known  as  commercial  fertilizers. 

The  earliest  record  of  the  use  of  artificial 
manures  for  increasin{|  the  yield  of  crops  is 
contained  In  a  book  entitled  *A  Discourse  Con- 
cerning the  Vqcetation  of  Plants.*  The  title 
page  also  «>ntains  the  foUowii^  announce- 
ments :  "Spoken  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  at 
Gresham  Ct^ege,  on  die  23d  of  January  1660.>^ 
The  author  aovocates  the  use  of  saltpetre  to 
increase  the  yield  of  crops,  and  says:  ''By  the 
help  of  plain  saltpetre,  dilated  in  water  and 
mingled  with  some  other  fit  earthly  substance, 
that  may  familiarize  it  a  little  with  the  com 
into  which  I  endeavored  to  introduce  it,  I  have 
made  the  barrenest  ground  far  outeo  the 
richest,  in  ^ving  a  prodigionsty  fdentiinl  har- 
vest.* His  dissertation  does  not,  however,  show 
any  true  conception  of  the  reason  for  the  in- 
crease in  the  crop  through  the  use  of  this 
fertilizer.  The  almost  total  absence  of  any 
knowledge  of  th^  composition  of  plants,  and 
the  crude  state  of  chemistry  at  that  time,  made 
this  quite  impossible. 

It  was  not  until  1804  that  any  light  was 
thrown  upon  the  subject.  In  that  year  was 
published  ^Recherches  Chimique  sur  la  V^|^- 
tion'  by  Theodore  de  Saussnre.  This  brilliant 
French  investigator  was  the  first  to  appreciate 
the   significance  of   the  ash   ingredients  of 

filants;  to  point  ont  that  without  ^em  plant 
ife  was  impossible,  and  to  show  that  only  the 
ash  of  the  plant  was  derived  from  'the  soil. 

Justus  von  Liebig  is  commonly  regarded 
as  having  laid  the  foundation  upon  which 
dtt  commercial  fertilizer  industry  has  been 
bnilt.  Certainly  his  reports  to  the  British  As- 
sociation in  1840  and  again  in  1842  made  the 
British  agriculturists  regard  as  they  never  had 
done  before  the  importance  of  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  certain  readily  soluble  mineral  sub- 
stances in  the  soil.  He  supported  the  conten- 
tion of  De  Saussure  regarding  the  importance 
of  mineral  matter  in  the  plant,  and  its  extrac- 
tion from  the  s<nl.  He  refuted  the  theory,  at 
that  time  popular,  that  plants  absorbed,  their 
carbon  from  humus,  but  made  the  mistake  of 
attaching  little  importance '  tO' the  presence  of 
humus  in  the  soil.  He  showed  the  importance 
of  potash  and  phosphates  in  manures,  and  in 
his  earlier  writings  spoke  of  the  value  of 
nitrogen  for  fertilizing  crops,  but  afterward 
made  the  mistake  of  denying  the  usefulness  of 
nitrogenous  manures  for  plants,  holding  that 
the  ammonia  washed  down  rain  affords  a 
saffident  stipphr. 

By  the  middle  of  the  19di  century  it  was 
well  understood  that  potash,  phosphoric  add 
and  nitrc^en  were  valuable  constituents  of 
fertilizers,  and  that  the  other  mineral  elements 
of  plant-food,  with  the  occasional  exception  of 
calcium,  were  always  present  in  sufficient 
quantity  in  arable  soils.  It  has  since  been 
shown  that  the  family  of  plants  known  as  the 
Ltguminostr  have  the  ability  to  secure  a  large 
part,  at  least,  of  thdr  nitrogen  from  the  air, 
and  Aat  as  these  plants  are  very  rich  in  nitro- 
gen tbejr  leave  a  supply  of  nitrogen  in  organic 
n»tter  ui  the  soil  when  irfowed  under. 
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FertiUiers,  c<Hitaining  nitrogen,  phosphonc  add 
and  potash,  mixed  together  so  that  an  apftli- 
cation  of  the  preparation  will  result  in  bringing 
each  of  these  substances  in  contact  with  the 
soil  wherever  applied,  are  called  complete 
fertilizers.  The  proportions  in  which  the  con- 
stituents are  mixed  vary  with  the  different 
brands  a^d  factories.  Soiiietimes  a  fertilizer- 
of  this  kind  will  be  advertised  for  use  «n  a 
certain  crop,  and  will  contain  the  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  add  and  potash  in  the  proportion 
in  which  the  manufacturer  believes  they  will 
produce  the  best  yields  of  that  crop.  He  lias, 
ODwever.  no  means  of  knowing  uie  require^ 
ments  of  the  soils  on  whkh  the  fertilizer  is  to 
be  used. 

Incomplete  fertilizers  contain  ottly  one  o^ 
two  of  the  customary  fertilizer  ii^redients. 

Available  and  Unavailable  FttttiUMr  Mar 
teriaL — The  fertiliung  constituents  in  a  ferr 
tilizer  may  be  present  in  a  readily  soluble  or 
difficultly  soluble  condition,  depending  upon  the 
chemical  combinations  and, ,  to  some  extent,, 
upon  the  nhysical  condition  in  which  they  are 
found.  Thus  phosphoric  acid  when  in  the 
form  of  phosphate  rock  as  it  is  taken  from  the 
deposits  is  a  very,  difficultly  soluble  substanc^ 
and  plants  can  avail  themselves  of  it  only  in 
smaH  quantities.  After  the  same  rock  has  been 
treated  with  sulphuric  add  the  phosphoric  acid 
is  in  a  form  in  which  it  can  be  readily  used 
by  plants.  To  a  more  limited^  extent  the  same 
is  true  of  the  phosphoric  add  in  basic  sla^, 
which,  when  the  slag  is  in  an  unground  condi- 
tion, IS  not  of  much  use  to  plants,  but  when 
the.  slag  has  been  finely  ground  furnishes  a 
valuable  form  of  plant-food. 

When  the  fertUizing  material  is  in  a  condi- 
tion in  which  it  can  l>e  readily  used  hy  tl^ 
plant  it  is  said  to  be  'avfulable,*  and  imen  it 
can  be  used  only  with  great  difficulty  it  is  sud 
to  be  ^unavailable."  It  is  important  that  thv 
purchaser  should  know  in  what  form  the  con- 
stituents are  present  in  a  fertilizer. 

Nitrogenous  Fertilizers.—  Nitrogen  is  atK 
sorbed  by  most  plants  only  in  the  form  of  a 
soluble  salt;  hence  for  the  cereals  and  many, 
other  crops  it  is  desirable  either  to  have  it  in 
this  form  or  to  incorporate  it  in  the  soil  in  a 
condition  in  which  it  will  be  readily  converted 
into  a  soluble  condition.  Plants  Hke  the 
dovers,  alfalfa,  peas,  beans,  etc.,  have  the 
power  of  using  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  and 
hence  do  not  require  nitrogenous  fertilizers  in 
such  large  amounts.  These  plants  may  be  used 
to  increase  the  supply  of  nitrogen  in  the  soiL 
Nitrogen  it  the  most  expensive  constituent  of 
fertilizers,  and  is  extremely  important,  as  it 
is  used  in  large  amounts  tnrplants  and  is  likely 
to  be  defident  in  soils.  The  form  in  wlnoi 
nhrc^en  is  present  in  a  fertilizer  may  make  a 
great  difference  in  its  value  and  in  the  way  in 
which  it  can  be  best^  applied.  Nitrogenous  fer- 
tilizers differ  in  having  their  nitrogen  dthei  in 
the  form  of  a  soluble  salt  or  combined  as 
organic  material. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,^  This  now  constitutes  one 
of  the  principal  sources  of  inorganic  nitrogen 
in  artincial  manures,  having  largely  taken  the 
place  of  Peruvian  guano,  which  was  used  for 
many  years,  and  the  profitable  use  of  which 
did  atidi  to  promote  the  extensive  use  of  com- 
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mcrdal  fertilizers.  The  salt  occurs' in  the  criide 
condition  called  caliche,  in  enormous  deposit's, 
principally,  in  the  province  of  Tarapaca  in 
northern  Clule.  The  earlier  records  of  these 
deiwsits  extend  back  to  1820.  but  it  was  not 
until  several  years  later  that  they  were  ex- 
ploited. The  portion  of  the  country  in  which 
the  deposits  lie  is  a  sandy  desert  where  rain 
never  falls.  The  altitude  is  3,000  to  4,000  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  The  deposits  have  been 
attributed  to  the  action  of  minute  organisms 
fixing  in  the  soil,  throush  countless  a^es,  the 
nitrogen  of  the  atmosimere,  and  leaving  the 
product  finally  In  ihc  form  of  sodium  nitrate 
that  has  crystallized  out  of  solution  in  which 
it  has  at  some  time  been  held.  Several  other 
theories  have  been  advanced  but  no  wholly  ade- 
quate explanation  has  yet  been  offered. 

The  raw  product  is  found  beneath  a  covering 
consisting  of  two  layers,  the  upper  one  of 
sand  ana  gypsum  and  the  lower  of  baked  day 
and  gravel.  The  thickness  of  the  caliche  varies 
from  a  few  inches  to  12  feet.  It  is  extracted 
by  boring  through  the  upper  layers  and  intro- 
ducing a  charge  of  blasting-powder,  which, 
when  fired,  exposes  a  ccmsiderable  quantity  oi 
the  material.  The  nitrate  is  somewhat  punfied 
by  crystallization  before  shipping.  Iodine  is  a 
■^-product  in  the  purification  process.  The 
nitrate,  when  ready  for  shipment,  contains 
about  96  per  cent  sodium  nitrate,  or  about  l6 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  2  per  cent  of  vrater,  and 
small  amounts  of  sodiiun  diloride,  sulimatcSt 
and  insoluble  matter. 

The  development  of  the  nitrate  industry 
may  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  the 
product,  which  amounted  in  1884  to  550,000 
tons,  increased  to  1,000,000  tons  in  1890,  and 
to  1,660,000  tons  in  1907.  The  output  is  exr 
ported  almost  entirely  to  '  Europe -  arfd  .  ^he 
United  States.  It  is  held  by  persons  who  have 
examined  these  deposits  that  at  the  present  rate 
of  mming  th^  will  be  exhausted  by  the  year 
WSO,  in  which  case  a  serious  deficiency  in  fer- 
tilizer nitrogen  will  occur,  traless  a  new  supply^ 
shall  meanwhile  have  been  discovered 
-  Because  of  its'  easy  availability,  sodium  ni- 
trate acts  quiddy  in  inducing  growth.  For  this 
reason  it  is  used  much  by  market  gardeners, 
and  for  other  purposes  when  a  rapid  growth  is 
required.  It  is  the  most  active  form  of  nitro- 
gen, with  the  possible  exception  of  calcium  ni- 
trate. A  light  dressing  on  meadow  land  in 
early  sprii^  assists  greatly  in  hastening  growth 
1^  furnishing  available  nitrogen  before  the 
conditions  are  favorable  for  making  available 
^e  more  inert  nitrcH^en  of  the  soil.   On  small 

§rain  a  similarly  useful  purpose  is  served  where 
u  soil  is  not  rich. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  nitrate  is  not  ab- 
sorbed by  the  soil  in  large  quantities,  it  is  easily 
lost  in  the  drainage  water;  for  this  reason  it 
should  be  applied  only  when  crops  are  growing 
on  the  soil. 

Amraonhim  Sulphate. —  When  c<»l  is  dis- 
tilled a  portion  of  the  nitrogen  is  liberated  as 
ammonia,  and  is  fouiiid  in  the-  gas  and  in  the 
ammoniacal  liquor  which  condenses  when  the 
gas  is  cooled.  Coal  is  distilled  commercially  in 
Coal-gas  plants  and  in  by-product  coke-oven 
works,  the  latter  being  the  larger  in  tonnage. 
In  either  case  the  ammonia  is  recovered  from 
Ae  gas  hy  washing  it  with  water  or  with  <filute 


sulphuric  acid  Where  water  is  used  anunonia- 
tal  Hquor  is  produced,  this  being  a  mixture  of 
various  ammonia  compounds,  among  them  the 
carbonate,  sulphide,  hydrosulphide,  cyanide,  sul- 
phate, sulphite,  thio-sulphate  and  chloride. 
The  first  four  of  them  are  classed  as  volatUe 
because  they  give  up  their  ammonia  on  boiling, 
whereas  the  remaining  ones  fio  not.  The  liquor 
is  treated  by  steam  distillation  and  the  am- 
monia is  driven  off,  the  non-volatile  portion 
being  freed  by  adding  lime.  The  ammonia  gas 
dien  passes  to  a  saturating  Ikix  where  it  is 
bubbled  llirot^  dilute  sulpliuric  acid  and  sul- 
phate of  anvnonia  is  fonoed  This  is  dipped 
from  the  box  with  loog^handlcd  temper  la^es, 
drained  and  dried  in  a  centrifugal,  and  ii  then 
rea<^  to  bag  for  shipment. 

Where  the  washing  of  the  gas  is  done  with 
suhihuric  acid,  the  sulphate  is  formed  directly, 
and  may  be  dried  and  bagged  without  further 
treatment  This  process  reauires  less  appara- 
tus and  produces  an  equally  hi^-grade  of 
product. 

Chemically  pure  sulphate  of  ammonia  con- 
tains 21.2  per  cent  of  nitn^en.  The  commer- 
cial product  contains  about  20  per  cent  of  nitro- 
gen. It  is  the  most  concentrated  form  in 
which  nitrtwen  can  be  purchased  for  use  as  a 
fertiliser.  Its  effect  on  crops  is  not  so  rapid  as 
that  of  sodium  nitrate,  but  it  is  not  so  quickly 
carried  from  the  soil  by  drainage  water,  as  dw 
ammonium  salts  are  readily  t^sorbed  by  the 
soil  A  pound  of  nitrooen  in  the  form  of  am- 
monium sulphate  has  uout  the  same  agricul- 
tural value  as  the  same  amount  in  the  form  of 
nitrate  of  soda  if  the  soil  on  which  it  is  used 
is  abundantly  supplied  with  lime;  but  on  an 
acid  soil  ammooium  sulphate  has  less  value. 

The  lottg  and  exteasive  use  of  ammonium 
sulfate  on  a  soil  has  a  tendency  to  produce  an 
acid  conditiop,  through  the  accumulation  of 
sulphates  whidb  'are  not  largcty  taken  up  b^ 
plants.  Ammonium  sulphate^  like  sodium  ni- 
trate, should  not  be  a^^ed  in  autumn,  as  the 
ammonia  is,  converted  mto  nitrates  and  leadied 
from  the  soil, 

Cbenucal  Proceaaea  for  the  Fixation  of 
Nitrogen. —  There  are  now  several  chetnical 
processes  for  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitro- 
^tOt  two  of  which  are  well  known  and  were 
m  use  on  a  commerdid  scale  before  the  out- 
break of  the  present  war.  the  others  are  more 
recent,  and  exact  knowledge  regarding  them  ii 
rather  difficult  to  obtain. 

Calcium  Cyaoamide.^  The  fertilizers  pro- 
duced by  the  older  processes  are  calcium  cya- 
namid  and  caldum  nitrate.  The  former  is  sqld 
in  this  country  under  the  trade  name  ^'Cya- 
namid^  One  process  for  its  production  con- 
sists in  passing  nitrogen  into  closed  retorts  con- 
taining powdered  caldum  carbide  heatad  to  a 
high  temperature;  the  product  bdng  caldim 
qyanamide  and  free  carbon: — 

CaC»+N«-=OaCN,+C 

In  preparing  die  caldum  carbide  for  tins 
process  it  must  be  ground  out  of  contact  wiA 
air.  The  nitrogen  required  for  the  process  is 
obtained  eidier  by  passii^  air  over  heated  eof- 
pcT,  or  by  the  tractionaf  distillation  of  liquid 
air. 

The  fertilizer,  as  placed  on  the  marked  is  a 
heavy  black  powder  or  granulated  material 
widi  a  somewtiat  disagreeable  odor,  the  dartc 
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ktions  of  nitrogen  have  not  been  applied 

he  production  of  fertifizers. 
Organic  Carriers  of  Nitrogen,— Organic 
ogerioij^  [eriiilizcra  include  cotton-aeed  meal 
p«;r  cent  nitrogen  when  free  irom  hulls), 
ced  meal  (3.5  per  ceiU  nitrugeii),  castor- 
lace  (6  per  cent  nitrogcti),  and  a  number  oi 
me  products  from  packing  {loqsei,  coni^ist- 

of  red-dried  blood  (13  per  cent  niirogen), 
^-dricd  blood  (6  to  12  per  cent  niuogcii), 
2d  meal  (U  per  cent  niirt>Keti),  ho«(-meal 
'  per  cent  niirogtn),  ground  fi&h  (8  per  cent 
■og^n),  and  tarkagc  (conccniraied  10  to  12 

cent,  crushed,  4  to  9  per  cent  nitrogen), 
>  leather-meal,  and  wooJ-and-hair  waste, 
ich  last  two  on  account  of  their  physical 
idition  are  of  lilllc  value. 
Tie  lorms  in  which  combined  nitrogen  is 
.liable  Id  raosc  agricultural  plants  are  nurates. 
monium  salts  and  certain  organic  com- 
luds.  Of  the  latter  the  simpler  compounds. 
:  urea,  appear  to  be  most  readily  taken  up  by 
iits.  DecotnpDsition  is  therefore  a  necessary 
iccss  for  most  of  the  organic  fertilizers  lie- 
c  their  nitrogen  becomes  available,  and  their 
fulnesa  is,  in  Kcncral,  proportional  to  the 
dincss  with  which  aerobic  decomposition 
iceeda,  or  to  the  proportion  of  available  com- 
mds  which  they  contain  in  their  original  con- 
ion.  Guano,  for  instance,  apparently,  con- 
ns much  nitrogen  that  h  available  wuhoiit 
ther  decomposition.  Dried  blood  qtiickly 
:oinpa&es  and  soon  forms  available  sub- 
nces.  In  fact,  it  prodtices  resulis  more  quickly 
in  any  other  form  of  orgariic  nitrogen, 
[iried  meat  contains  a  high  percentage  of 
rog-en.  but  does  not  discompose  50  readily  as 
cd  blood,  and  is  not  5o  desirailile  a  form  of 
rogen.  Hoof  meal  while  high  in  nitrogen^ 
:omposes  slowly,  heinf?  leas  active  than  dried 
lod.  Ground  fish  is  an  excellent  form  of 
rogcn,  and  is  as  readily  available  as  blood 
t  has  a  lower  nitrogen  content.  Tankage  is 
[hty  variable  in  composition,  and  the  con- 
itratad  tankage  being  more  firely;  ground, 
dergoes  more  readily  the  decomposiHon  ncc- 
!ary  for  the  utilization  of  the  nitrogen, 
ushed  tankage  contains  from  3  to  12  per  cent 

phosphoric  acid,  in  addition  to  its  nitrogen, 
ather  meal  and  wool-and-hair  waste  when 
treated  are  in  such  a  tonffh  and  nndecom- 
sahle  condition  that  ihcy  may  remain  in  the 
il  for  years  without  losing  their  structure, 
itv  are  iherefoTe  not  to  be  recommended  as 
rttlizers, 

PboBphate  FertiliicrB.— Bv  the  term  phos- 
ate  fprlilizers  is  meant  those  suh^lancfi'S  that 
e  U5ed  for  maniiTe?  chiefly  because  yf  the 
osphoni^.  they  contain.  The  phosphonis  is 
nerally  present  in  the  form  of  a  phosphate 

lime,  iron  and  aliamina  mixed  with  other 
bstances.  Some  of  these  phosphates  also 
ntain  orijiianic  matter,  in  which  case  they 
nerally  carry  some  nitrogen,  which  adds 
mething  to  their  value  sfi  fertilizers.  Phos- 
lates  associated  with  orjianic  matter  decom- 
.se  more  quickly  in  the  soil  than  purcHy 
inerat  phn?iphates,  and  are  therefore  mot* 
adily  available  fertiSizers 

Bone 'Phosphate.—  The  bones  of  an*'"*'* 
Lve  heen   for  a  great  many  years 
prtant  form  of  phosphate  manure.  FriTt<^*r\^ 
m*s  were  nsed  entirety  in  the  raw  ttiy-^^^^''  -y&^ 
[tier  ground  or  unground.   In  the  ^ 
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dition  they  are  a  more  quickly  acting  fertilizer. 
Raw  bones  contain  about  22  per  cent  phosphoric 
acid  and  4  per  cent  nitrogen.  The  phosphoric 
add  is  in  the  form  of  tricalcium  phosphate. 

At  the  present  time  most  of  the  bone  used 
as  manure  is  first  boiled  or  steamed.  This 
frees  it  from  fat  and  nitrogenous  matter  both 
of  which  are  used  in  other  ways.  Steamed 
bone  is  a  more  valuable  fertilizer  than  raw 
bone,  as  the  fat  in  the  latter  retards  decom- 
position and  also  because  the  steamed  bone  is 
m  a  better  mechanical  condition.  The  form  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  is  the  same  as  in  the  raw 
bone  and  varies  from  28  to  30  per  cent,  while 
the  nitrogen  is  reduced  to  about  1!4  per  cent. 
Bcme  tankage,  which  has  already  been  spoken 
of  as  a  nitrogen  fertilizer,  contams  from  7  per 
cent  to  9  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  largely  in 
the  form  of  tricalcium  phosphate.  All  of  these 
bone-phosphates  are  slow-acting  fertilizers  and 
should  be  used  finely  ground  and  for  the  per- 
manent benefit  of  the  soil  rather  than  as  direct 
plant-food  materisd. 

Mineral  Phoq»liates. — There  are  many 
natural  deposits  of  mineral  phosphates  scattered 
over  the  earth,  some  of  the  most  important  of 
which'  are  in  Aiherica.  The  phosphorus  in  all 
of  these  is  m  the  form  of  tricaldum  phosidiate, 
but  the  materials  associated  with  it  y&ry 
greatly. 

Coprolites  are  concretionary  nodules  found 
in  the  chalk  or  other  deposits  in  the  south  of 
England  and  in  France,  the  name  having  been 
g^ven  them  on  the  assumption  that  they  con- 
sisted of  fossilized  animal  excrement  Thj^ 
contain  25  to  30  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid, 
the  other  constituents  being  calcium  carbonate 
and  silica. 

Apatite  is  found  in  lai^  quantities  in  the 
provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  Canada.  It 
occurs  chiefly  in  crystalline  form.   The  calcium 

fihosphate  of  which  it  is  composed  is  in  one 
onn  associated  with  calcium  fluoride  and  in 
the  other  with  caktum  chloride.  The  Canadiut 
apatite  contains  about  40  per  cent  phosphoric 
acid,  being  richer  in  this  ingredient  than  that 
found  elsewhere.  Phosphorite  ts  another  name 
for  apatite,  but  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  impure 
amorphous  form. 

South  Carolina  phosphate  occurs  in  the  form 
of  lumps  from  the  size  of  a  pebUe  to  a  mass 
weighing  a  ton.  These  are  distributed  through 
a  deposit  varyit^c  from  1  to  20  feet  in  thidc- 
ness,  which  occurs  both  on  die  land  and  In  the 
river  beds.  It  contains  from  26  to  28  per  cent 
of  i>hosphoric  add  and  but  a  very  small  amount 
of  iron  and  aluminum.  As  these  substances 
interfere  with  the  manufacture  of  superphos- 
phates from  the  rock,  their  presence,  is  very  un- 
desirable, rock  containii^  more  than  3  to  6 
per  cent  being  unsuitable. 

Florida  phosphates  are  found  in  the  forms 
of  soft  phosphate,  a  whitish  product  somewhat 
resembling  clay  and  largely  contaminated  with 
it;  pebble  phosphate,  consisting  of  hard  pebbles; 
rock  or  boulder  phosphate,  consisting  as  the 
name  implies  of  rocks  or  boulders.  Soft  phos- 
I^te  contains  from  IS  to  .30  per  cent  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  on  account  of  its  beit%  more 
easily  ground  than  most  of  these  rocks  is  ap- 
plied to  the  land  without  being  first  converted 
mto  a  superphosphate.  Pebble  rock  constitutes 
the  major  portion  of  the  Florida  phosjAate.  It 
contains  from  20  to  40  per  cent  of  the  phos- 


phoric add.  being  very  variable  in  composition. 
Kock  or  boulder  phosphate  is  much  more  uni- 
form in  composition  than  the  other  ksnds,  but 
there  is  less  of  it  It  contains  about  40  per 
cent  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Tennessee  phosphate  differs  from  the  Caro- 
lina and  Florida  imosphate  in  that  it  does  not 
exist  as  nodides,  pebbles  or  boulders,  but  in 
vans  and  pockets  and  does  not  need  to  be 
washed  previous  to  its  treatment.  It  contains 
from  30  to  35  per  cent  of  phosjAoric  add. 

Utah,  Wyoming  and  Montana  contain  de- 
posits of  mineral  phosphate  interbedded  among 
limestones  and  shales  with  amount  estimated 
at  nearly  six  billion  tons.  At  present  they  are 
,  not  producing  much,  the  output  in  1916  being 
only  1,700  tons.  This  is  because  of  the  smaH 
local  demand  for  fertilizer  and  high  cost  of 
transportation  to  distant  markets.  Tn  Idaho 
there  is  high  grade  phosphate  on  both  sides  of 
Bladtfoot  River,  in  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, near  Montpelicr  and  north  of  Bear  Lake. 
In  Utah  the  deposits  are  in  the  Wasatch, 
Oquirrh  and  Uinta  ranges  and  east  of  Bear 
Lake.  In  western  Wyoming  the  deposits  are 
mostly  in  Wind  River,  Gros  Ventre,  Salt  River 
and  Owl  Creek  ranges,  and  in  Montana  the 
deposits  are  near  JQlison,  Garrison,  Philips- 
burg  and  Melrose.  The  material  is  generally 
an  even-bedded  gray  to  brown  or  blade  oolitic 
rock,  dosely  resembling  limestone,  and  emttt'.ng 
a  fetid  odor  w'hen  strudc  with  a  hammer. 
Weathered  surfaces  have  a  lis^t-bluish  or  white 
coating  commonly  in  reticulated  pattern.  Many 
of  these  draosits  carry  65  to  81  per  cent  of 
tricaldum  phosphate  and  afe  four  to  six  feet 
thick.  On  places  there  are  two  or  more  beds 
and  they  extend  for  many  miles.  Most  of  the 
areas  underlain  by  the  thidcer  beds  are  govem- 
m»t  land,  parts  of  which  have  been  withdrawn 
from  entry  in  order  to  preserve  them  for  a 
reserve  which  can  be  developed  for  the  use  of 
the  pec^e. 

Basic  slag,  or  as  it  is  also  called,  fdiosphate 

slag,  or  Thomas  phosphate,  is  a  by-product  in 
the  manufacture  of  steel  from  ug  iron  rich  in 
phosphorus.  The  phosphoric  acid  present  is  in 
the  form  of  tetracalcium  phosphate  (CaO^Pt- 
Of.  It  also  contains  calcium,  magnesium, 
aluniimim,  iron  manganese,  silica  and  sul|diur. 
On  aa:ount  of  the  presence  of  iron  and  alum- 
inum and  because  its  phosphoric  add  is  more 
.readily  soluble  than  the  tricaldum  phosE^te, 
the  ground  slag  is  applied  directly  to  the  solid 
without  treatment  with  add.  It  is  produced  in 
large  quantities  in  Ejigland,  Germany  and 
France, 

Superphoq>hate  Fertilizers. —  In  order  to 
render  inore  readily  available  to  plants  the 
phosphoric  acid  contained  in  bone  and  mineral  ' 
phosphates,  the  raw- material,  purified  by  being 
washed  and  finely  grotin4  !s  treated  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  This  results  in  a  replacement  of 
phc^iphoric  acid  by  sulphuric  add  with  the 
formation  of  monocalcium  phosphate  and  cal- 
dum  sulphate,  with  a  smaller  amount  of  dical- 
cium  nhosi^ate,  according  to  the  reactions: 
Ca,  fP  00  +2H.  SO,--Ca  H.  CP  Oj)  2  + 
2CaS04  and  Ca.  (P  a)»  +  H,S  O*— Ca.  H, 
(P  0.).  +  Ca  SO,. 

The  tricaldum  phosphate,  being  in  excess  of 
the  sulphuric  add  used,  a  part  of  it  remains 
unchuiged. 
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In  the  treatttieni  6f  phosphate  rock  part  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  is  consumed  in  acting  upon 
the  rmpurities  present,  which  usually  con^  ot 
calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates,  iron  and 
aluminmn  |4iaspuites  and  caldmn  chloride  or 
ftiKMride,  converting  the  bases  into  sul^iates  and 
freezing  carbon  dioxide,  water,  hydiodiloric 
add  and  h>;dRifiuoric  acid.  The  resulting  super- 
phosphate is  therefore  a  mixture  of  monocal- 
cium  phosi^te,  dicalcium  nhoqihat^  trieal- 
dum  ^KMphate,  catdum  saHmate  and  iron  and 
ahmdaum  phosphates. 

In  the  superphosphates  made  from  bone  tha 
iron  and  aluminum  suli^ates  do  not  exist  in 
any  considerable-  amounts.  However,  as  long 
u  the  ^Msphbric  add  remains  in  the  form  of 
monocaJcium  ohosphate  tiie  value  of  a  pcnmd 
of  aTailatde  imosphoric  acid  in  the  two  kinds 
of  fertilizer  is  me  same,  but  the  remaining 
tricaldum  t^Kwphate  in  the  bone  superphos- 
^lates  luis  a  greater. value  as  before  ex|>ladned. 

Hr  superphospfaatei  made  fron  animal  bone 
contain- about  12  ^r  cent  available  pboBi^iorie 
add  and  3  or  4  per  cent  of  insoluUe  plmi* 
pfaoric  add.  They  also  contain  sook  nitrogen. 
Bone4sh  and  bone-blade  superphosphates  oon^ 
tain  oractically  alt  of  Aelr  [dH>8pboTic  add  in 
an  available  form,  but  they  contain  little  or  no 
nitrogen.  Soudi  Carolina  rock  superphos- 
phate contains  from  12  to  14  per  cent 
available  irfioephoric  add,  indndiag  from  1  to 
3  per  cent  reverted  phosphoric  add.  The  beat 
Florida  siqierpho^faates  contain  f/om  17  'tKr 
cent  downward  of  avaihd^e  phosphoric  acid, 
part  of  which  is  reverted.  The  Terinessee 
sQperphostiiiates  vary  from  14  to  IS  per  ccttt 
avail»»le  phosphoric  add. 

Reverted  Phosphoric  Addr— On  standing 
a  donge  sometimes  occars  in  stqterjdiasphates 
by  a^iidi  a  part  of  the  phosplmric  acid  becomtts 
Ins  ean^  aoloUc  and  to  nat  extent  tfac  valtie 
of  the  tertUixer  is  decreased.  This  change, 
known  as  'reversion,'  is  mudi  more  likely  to 
occnr  in  siq>erphosphates  made  from  rode  than 
in  those  derived  from  bone.  It  also  varies  in 
different  samples,  a  wdl-made  article  usually 
tmdergoing  fittle  change  even  after  lot^  stancf- 
ing.  It  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  presence 
of  imdBcompMed  tricaldum  phosidiake  and  of 
iron  and  alwninum  sulphates. 

The  decnase  in  s<dubility  of  the  superphos- 
phate is  due  in  part  at  least  to  the  interaction 
of  monocaldum  pho^»bate  and  tricaldum 
.phosidiate  leading  to  the  formation  oi  dical- 
dum  phosphate  and  pei^aps  to  the  -  formation 
of  ferric  and  aluminum  phosphates  by  the  action 
of  monocaldum  jdiosphate  upon  the  iron  and 
alununtmi  sulphates. 

Dobfale  SiQNiciAiospiiatea^ui  making  super- 
l^iosphates,  a  material  rkh  in  phosjduric  add 
must  be  used,  not  less  than  60  per  cent  trical- 
dum i^sphate  bdng  necessary  for  thdr  profit- 
able production.  The  poorer  materials  are 
sometmies  used  in  maidng  what  are  known  as 
double  snpen^osphates.  For  this  purpose  they 
are  treated  with  an  excess  of  dilute  snlidiiiric 
add;  the  dissolved  phosphoric  add  and  Uk  ex- 
cess of  sniphuric  a;=d  are  separated  from  the 
mass  by  filtering  and  are  then  used  for.  treating 
idiosf^tes,  rich  in  calehun  lAosphate,  forming 
superphosphates.  The  sujierphDsi^tes  so 
formed  contain  more  than  twice  as  much  avail- 
able phoqdKNrie  add  aa  those  made  in  &e 
ordmavy-  way< 


RdiOfve  Availifeility  of  Phoa^hate  Fer- 

tiliaera^ — Superphosphates  and  double  'sul>er> 
phosfdiates  contain  thdr  phosphoric  add  in  a 
form  in  which  it  can  be  t^cen  up  by  die  plant 
at  once.  They  are  therefore  best  applied  at  a 
time  when  the  crop  is  {danted  or  just  before, 
or  they  may  be  apiMied  when  the  crop  is  ^rroW'' 
ing.  Well-made  saperphosidutes  omtam  no 
free  adds  and  therefore  are  not  injmiotts  to 
vegetation  vnless  used  in  excess. 

Reverted  phosi)horic  add,  althou^  not 
soluble  in  water,  is  readi^  sotuUe  in  dilute 
acids.  Its  value  as  a  ready  source  of  food  for 
plants  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discusiim 
among  agricultural  chemists.  It  is  now  <|uite 
generally  bdieved  that  it  furnishes  an  avail' 
able  supply  of  phosphoric  add  to  the  plant. 

Crude  phosphate  tock  is  sometimes  used  as 
a  fertiliser  without  beitif^  treated  with  acid. 
Owing  to  die  slight  solubility  of  this  material 
it  acts  slowty  and  should  be  applied  in  very 
iwge  qoantities— enough  to  last  several  years^ 
It  should  also  he  very  finely  ground.  It  ap- 
pters  to  be  used  more  profitably  on  the'  rich 
pndriie  aoUs  of  the  Middle  West  than  in  the 
Eastern  States.  Experiments  in  Indiana,  Ohio 
and  several  States  furtber  east  have  given 
restdts  unfavorable  to  the  use  of  grotmd  ^os< 
phate  rod^  or  "floats'  as  (fan  are  sometimes 
called. 

Pots^  SertfliMSr-The  production  of 
potash  fertilizers  is  lai^ety  confined  to  Ger* 
many,  where  are  inexhaustible  beds  varying 
from  SO  to  150  feet  in  duckness  lying  un<kr  a 
region  of  country  extending  from  the  Harz 
Mountains  to  the  Elbe  River  and  knoWn  as  the 
Stassfurt  deposits.  These  deposits  of  potash 
salts  have  been  mined  since  IS62,  during  which 
timo  thn  lurre  constituted  the  world's  prind* 
pal  sv^qr  of  potash.  They  are  operated  fay  a 
syndicate  comprising  all  the  large  owners  and 
maintainti^  a  uniform  price  on  the  output. 
The  principal  salts  placed  on  the  market  are 
sylvine  (potassum  chloride) ;  sjiviiute,  a  mix- 
ture of  i^lvine,  rock-salt  and  kainite;  camallitc 
(magnesium  chloride  and  potassium  chloride) ; 
schoenite  (magnesium  sulphate  and  potassium 
sulphate) ;  kiescrite  (magnesium,  sulpbabe  with 
carnalfite) ;  kainite  (magnesiam  Muphate  and 
potasnnm  chloride;  or  magnetiom  ind  pota»- 
sium  sulphates  aad  mapneatum  chloride) ; 
pc^yhalite  (potasuiim,  c^um  and  magnesium 
sulfates). 

The  potash  fertilizers  contain  their  potassium 
either  as  chloride  or  sulphate.  The  chloride 
has  the  advanti^e  of  bdng  more  diffusible  in 
the  soil  but  in  most  respects  the  sulphate  is 
preferable.  Potassium  chloride  has  an  injurious 
effect  upon  such  crops  as  tobacco,  sugar-beets 
and  potatoes.  In  tobacco  the  potassium  chloride 
in  the  ash  prevents  the  proper  burning  of  the 
tobacco.  In  the  case  of  clover,  com  and  grass, 
however^  potassium  chloride  appears  to  have  no 
harmful  tiSects. 

Kainite.— The  potash  ctmtained  in  kainite 
is  in  the  form  of  sulphate,  but  because  of  the 
large  quantities  of  other  salts  it  contains, 
chiefly  sodium  and  magnesium  chloride.  It  has 
the  same  dffect  upon  plants  as  has  the  diloride 
It  oontains  from  12  to  20  per  cent  of  potash 
and  25  to  45  per  cent  of  sodimu  chloride,  with 
some  chloride  and  sulfate  of  magnesium. 
Ks^ntte  should  he  applied  to  the  sou  a  con- 
siderable lime  before  the  .crop  wlii^  it  is  in- 
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tended  to'benefit  is  planted."  It  ihonld  not  be 
drilled  in  with  the  se^  By  this  method  of 
application  the  injurious  properties  of  the 
chlorides  will  not  affect  the  crop.  Indirectly 
kainite  serves  to  sup^  the  plant  with  food 
other  than  potash.  The  salts  associated  with 
the  potash,  particularly  the  chlorides,  aid  plant- 
growth  by  rnaldng  ottier  substances  in  the  soil, 
particularly  phos^oric  add,  more  available  to 
the  plant,  bnides  improving  the  physical  con- 
dition of  die  soiL 

Sylvioite^  This  salt  contains  its  potash  both 
as  (uloride  and  as  sulphate.  ^  It  also  contains 
sodium  and  magnesium  chlorides.  It  contains 
about  16  per  cent  potash.  Owing  to  tfie  pres- 
ence of  chlorides  it  has  the  same  effect  as 
kainite. 

Muriate  (Chloride)  of  Potash^  This  is  a 
more  concentrated  form  of  potash^  than  either 
of  those  just  mentioned.  It  contains  about  50 
per  cent  of  potash,  making  it  80  per  cent  potas- 
sium chloride.  The  impurities  are  largdy  so- 
dium chloride  and  insoluble  mineral  matter.  A 
purer  form  of  muriate  of  potash  may  be  ob* 
tained  which  contains  98  per  cent  pure  potas- 
sium chloride. 

Sulphate  of  PotaalLp—  Hi^-grade  sulfate 
of  potash  contains  from  49  to  51  per  cent  of 
potash.  Its  advantage  over  muriate  is  that  it 
IS  not,  like  the  latter,  injurious  to  any  crops; 
but  it  has  die  disadvantage  of  hdag  more  ex- 
pensive. 

Schoenite. — This  is  a  double^  stdphate  of 
potash  and  magnesium.  It  contains  about  26 
per  cent  of  pota^  The  cost  of  the  potash  is 
greater  than  in  the  muriate.  The  sulphate  of 
magnesium  it  contains  is  supposed  to  have  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  soil. 

Potaah  jproditction  in  the  United  States.— 
The  potash  resources  of  the  United  States  are 
most  inad^uate  to  meet  die  present  needs 
owing  to  the  loss  of  the  German  sut^y  from 
the  autumn  of  1914  to  the  present  (1918).  In 
1911  this  country  imported  mainly  from  Ger- 
many, 672,639,518  pounds  of  potash  salts  valued 
at  $11,826,106.  There  have  recently  been  many 
efforts  made  to  obtain  potash  in  a  form  suit- 
able for  use  as  a  fertilizer.  Wood  ashes  con- 
stituted about  the  only  domestic  source  of  pot- 
ash  supply  i>revious  to  1914.  At  present  the 
largest  quantity  comes  from  some  of  the  alkali 
lakes  of  the  arid  or  semi-arid  regions,  the 
waters  of  which  carry  enough  potash  in  solution 
to  make  its  recovery  profitwle  at  present  prices. 

Another  source  of  potash  is  the  kelp  or 

fiant  sea  weed  that  grows  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
rom  Lower  California  to  Alaska.  The  ash  of 
the  plants  contain  about  30  per  cent  of  potash. 
Mach  ineiy  has  been  built  for  harvesting  the 
plants  and  die  operation  of  recovering  potash 
has  been  conducted  on  a  small  scale.  It  is 
not  Ukd^,  however,  that  the  quantity  of  potash 
secured  in  diis  way  will  ever  constitute  any 
lai^  part  of  the  total  amount  required  by  the 
fertilizer  industry  of  this  country. 

Alunite,  a  hydrous  sulphate  of  potash  and 
alumina,  is  a  possible  source  of  potash  and  one 
that  has  been  woriced  in  a  small  way.  Several 
processes  for  the  extraction  of  potash  from  dns 
mineral  have  been  proposed  and  the  recovery 
of  potassium  sulphate  appears  to  be  a  rather 
simple  matter. 

Another  enterprise  that  has  be«i  tried  with 
some  degree  of  success  is  die  recovery  of 


potash  fiom  die  Dne'diftt  of  Portland' centent 
plants,  some  potesh  bearing  rocks  or  minerals 
being  added  to  the  raw  products  used  in  the 
bummg  process. 

The  extraction  of  potash  from  silicate  rodcs 
has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  during 
the  last  few  years.  Among  the  materials  ttsed 
cxfwrimentally  for  diis  pnrpose  arc  feldspar,  of 
which  there  are  small  ^posits  scattered  widely 
over  the  United  &atea ;  leudte,  oGCBrrng  as  one 
constituent  of  a  rock  of  whicli  bnmeme  quan- 
tities are  found  in  Wyoming;  sericite,  in  ex- 
tensive beds  in  Geoi^ia.  tad  green  sand,  of 
which  large  deposits  are  found  in  New  Jersey. 

By  application  of  heat  and  fluxes  to  lower 
the  melting  point  of  the  dag,  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  convert  almost  all  of  the  pota^  into 
a  form  soluble  in  2  per  cent  citnc  acid  or 
into  a  condition  considered  to  be  available  to 
IiJants.  One  distinct  di^dvantage  which  these 
silicates  possess  is  that  th^r  content  of  potash 
is  low  and  much  material  must  be  hancued  in 
order  to  obtain  the  rather  small  percentage  of 
potash. 

By  means  of  these  various  processes  there 
were  produced  in  the  United  States  during  1916 
a  total  quantity  of  2(X000,O0O  pounds  of  potash 
salts,  valued  at  $3,50QX)0a 

Other  Fertilizing  Vateriab^  There  are  a 
niunber  of  fertiliaers  not  included  in  die  classes 
already  mentioned.  Ikfany  of  dwm  are  very 
valuable  sources  of  fertility. 

Wood  Aihei^  For  some  time  after  the  use 
of  fertilizers  became  an  important  farm  prac- 
tice, wood  ashes  constituted  a  large  portion  of 
the  suraly  of  potash.  They  also  contain  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  lime  and  a  small  amount 
of  phosphoric  aad.  The  product  known  as  un- 
leadhed  wood  ashes  contains  5.  to  6  per  cent  of 
potash,  2  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  30  per 
cent  of  tinu.  Leached  wood  ashes  oHitaia  about 
1  per  cent  of  potash,  1.S  per  cent  of  dfiosphoric 
acid  and  28  to  29  per  cent  of  lime;  Tbey  con- 
tun  die  potash  in  a  readily  available  form  as 
potassium  carbonate.  The  lime  conduces  to  a 
good  physical  conilition  of  the  soil. 

Giuuto.— This  fertilizer  has  been  formed 
from  the  excrement  and  carcasses  of  sea-fowL 
The  composition  of  guano  depends  upon  the 
climate  of  the  re^on  in  which  it  is  found 
Guano  from  an  and  refpou  contains  nitroKcn, 
phosphoric  add  and  sometimes  potash,  mule 
diat  from  a  region  where  rains  occur  cMitains 
onljr  phosphoric  acid,  the  nitrogen  and  potash 
having  been  leached  out.  In  a  dry  guano  the 
nitrogen  occurs  as  uric  add,  urates  and  in 
small  quantities  ammonium  salts.  A  damji 
guano  contains,  more  ammonia.  The  phosfAonc 
add  is  present  as  calcium  phoejAate,  ammonium 
phosphate  and  as  phosphates  of  other  alkalies. 
A  portion  of  the  phosphate  is  readily  si^ubte 
in  water.  All  of  me  plant  food  is  thus  ddier 
directly  available  or  becomes  so  soon  after  ad- 
mixture with  soil.  The  composition  is  ex- 
tremely variable.  Guano  was  formerly  a  very 
important  fertilizing  material  but  the  supply 
has  become  so  nearly  exhausted  that  it  is  rela- 
tively unimportant  at  the  present  time.  South 
America,  Saudi  Africa,  Australia  and  certain 
islands  in  the  Pad6c  contribute  to  die  suraly- 
Other  fertilizers  of  less  value  are  powder- 
waste,  agricultural  salt;  cotton-huH  ashes,  coal 
ashes,  seaweed,  king-crab^  mussel  and  lobsttf 
shells,  muck,  peat,  marl,  tobacco  steais  ana 
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staUcg,  crude  fish-wrap,  wool  and  hah*  waste, 
sewage,  street  sweepings,  etc 

Catalytic  FertilizerB^  The  term  catalytic 
fertilizer  has  been  used  rather  loosely  to  desig- 
nate a  class  of  substances  that,'  when  added  to 
a  soil,  increase  plant  growth  by  apparently  ac- 
celerating the  processes  that  normally  take  place 
in  soils.  They  do  not  really  function  as  fertil- 
izers because  their  value  does  not  lie  In  the 
nutrients  that  they  possess.  The  term  cataly- 
sis is  emplojred  in  a  chemical  sense  to  mean  a 
change  brought  about  in  a  compound  by  an 
agent  that  itself  remains  stable.  When  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  study  these  phenomena  in 
soils,  it  becomes  difficult,  owing  to  the,  multi- 
plicity of  factors  and  reactions,  to  determine 
whether  the  agent  is  acting  in  a  purely  catalytic 
manner. 

A  large  number  of  subttancis  hare  been 
found  to  act  as  catalytic  f erttlizera.  :  Among 
diese  arc  various  salts  of  manganese,  iron,  alum- 
inunv  ainc^  lead,  coroer,  nickeL  cobalt,  uranium, 
bono,  cenum,  lanthanum,  and  die  like.  Tbese 
subttanoes  when  used  in  snull  quantities  slimu* 
late  plant  growth,  but  are  toidc  In  Iftrge 
amounts. 

01  the  yariotis  plant  stimtilants  mentioned 
manganese  is  the  only  one  that  gives  promise, 
at  the  present  time,  of  usefukiess  -on  a  commer- 
cial basis.  The  manganese  salts  that  have  been 
found  to  be  effective  as  fertilizers  are  sul- 

giat&  chloride,  nitrate,  carbonate  and  dioxide, 
f  these  the  first  has  been  most  pftcii  tised, 
and  in  quantities  up  to  SO  pounds  an  acre  it  has 
in  most  cases  not  been  toxic.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  most  effective  on  poor  soils  that  are  not 
acid. 

Lime. —  This  substance  is  not  a  fertilizer  in 
the  same  s,ense  as  are  the  materials  previously 
discussed.  It  is  because  of  its  effect  on  the  soil 
rather  than  directly  on  the  plant  that  lime  Is 
applied  to  soils.  The  forms  m  which  tt  is  used 
are  (1)  ground  limestone,  (2)  marl,  (3)  air- 
slaked  lime,  (4)  quick-Hme,  (5)  water-slaked 
lime. 

Lime  is_  applied  to  soils  to  correct  what  is 
called  acidity  of  the  soil,  which  arises  from  a 
lar^  removal  of  basic  material  b^  crops  and 
drainage  water  and  to  other  mmor  cituses. 
This  condition  is  uridespread  in  soils  and  is  in- 
creasing CO  that  the  agricultural  lime  indtisti^ 
is  growing  rapidly.  The  tendency  in  the  busi- 
ness at  the  present  time  is  to  produce  ground 
limestone  rather  than  burnt  lime.  The  ground 
limestone  is  somewhat  more  bulky  to  transport, 
but  it  is  much  easier  for  the  farmer  to  handle 
and  it  majr  be  kept  without  danger  of  heating. 
Owing  to  its  bulk  and  the  laige  quantities  ap- 
plied per  acre  lime  is  not  usually  transported 
long  distances,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  the 
grinding  mills  are  scattered  so  widely  over  the 
re^ons  in  which  limestone  is  found.  Dolomitic 
limestone  may  be  used  on  most  scnl  with  profit, 
but  the  trade  usually  prefers  a  Hme  with  only 
1  small  percenti^  of  magnesia. 

Home  Mixing  of  PertiUxar&f— Fertilizers 
sre  ordinarily  sold  as  (1)  complele  fertilizers 
containing  nitrogen,  phosidioric  teid  and  potash, 
which  in  different  mixtures  are  to  be  found 
in  different  rdatire  amounts;  and  (2)  incom- 
plete fertilizers,  or  raw  material  containing 
only  one  of  these  in^dients.  Authorities  at 
a  nnmher  of  iht  expenmcnt  stations  hm  urged 
dut  it  Is  in  many  cases  more  profitable  for  fhe 


farmer  to  purchase  the  incomplete  fertiltzen 
iiad  mix  them -himfielf,  The  arguments  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  this  practice  are  that  the 
materials  can  be  purchased  more  cheaply  in  that 
form  Jhan  when  mixed  by  the  manuucturcr ; 
that  they  can  be  used  in  the  proportion  desired, 
.which  ^  may  effect  a  saving  m  the  amount  of 
some  ingredientj  and  that  the  form  In  which 
each  ingredient  is  present  is  then  known,  which 
is  not  always  the  case  when  mixtures  are  pur- 
chased. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
obtain  the  raw  naaterials  from  the  small  dealer, 
and  when  purchased  tfiey  are  not  generally  so 
finely  ground  as  they  are  in  rtie  mixtures. 

SUte  Control  of  PertlKxer  Sales.— In  most 
States -in  which  fertilizers  are  largely  used  laws 
are  in  effect '  compelling  manufacturers  or 
dealers  in  fertilizers  to  state  the  actual  amounts 
of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  contained  in  the 
fertiliaers  offerea  for  sale^  and  also  to  state  in 
what;  form  each  of  these  ingredienu  exist  A 
chemical  control  is  provided  and  a  penalty  im- 
posed for  any  failure  to  comply  with  the  law. 
The  control  authorities  publish  each  year  a  state- 
ment of  the  comfnercial  value  per  pound  of 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  each 
of  tlu  various  forms  in  which  they  occur  in 
fertilizers.  Fertilizer  control  is  in  most  States 
attached  to  the  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations*  and  information  concerning,  the  pur- 
chase and  use  of  fertilizers  ^ay  be  obtained 
frotft  these  institutions 

Statistical^  The  quantity  of  fertilizers 
manufactured  and  consumed  is  increasing  in  all 
portions  of  the  crop-producing  .world;  and 
especially  in  the  Uniteci  States  there  has  been 
a  rapid  increase  from  one  decade  to  another.  In 
1859  the  value  of  the  entire  output  of  the  fertil- 
izer factories  was  $891,344;  in  1869,  S53l5,llS; 
in  1879.  $23,650,795;  in  1889,  $39,180,844:  m 
'  1899,  $44^7^  and  in  1909,  $103.960213.  Not 
all  of  this  is  used  on  farms  in  this  cotmtiy, 
there  being  $8,700,640  worth  exported  in  1910. 
The  inqrarted  fertilizer  materiab  jconsisted 
largely  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  potash  salts, 
while  the  exported  fertilizers  were  iini^nal  ref- 
use and  phosphate  fertilizers. 

^tlioug^  tint  commercial  fertiliBer  industry 
if  little  more  than  half  a  century  old,  the  sale 
of  fertilizers  in  the  United  States  in  1909 
amounted  to  $114,883/100,  an  increase  of  115 
per  cent  as  compared  with  the  expenditure  in 
1899.  This  large  quantity  of  fertilizer  was 
largely  used  in  a  rather  narrow  strip  of  country 
lying  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  South 
Atlantic  states  show  a  higher  rate  of  increase  in 
CQcpenditurcs  for  fertilizers  between  1899  aad 
1909  tian  zny  other,  such  increase  amounting  to 
162.3  per  cent,  but  Ohio  shows  an  increase  of 
155  per  cent  and  Indiana  of  141  per  cent  for 
the  same  period,  which  indicates  a  westward 
rooTcment  of  the  practice  of  using  fertilizers. 

As  is  naturally  to  be  expected,  the  first 
settled  and  longest  cultivated  portion  of  the 
country  is  that  using  the  greatest  quanti^  of 
fertilizers.  This  region  Ties  nearest  to  the 
large  centres  of  population  and  hence  of  con- 
sumption; it  produces  crops  of  greatest  acre 
value;  and  it  is  so  situated  that  the  distUices 
which  it  is  necessary  to  transport  fertilizers  are 
gerKrally  less  than  they  would  be  for  the  non- 
fertilizer-using  portion  of  the  coimtry.  It  is 
true  in  the  United  States,  as  it  is  in  Europe, 
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that  a  larg^  consnmption  of  lertiKzers  ustiatly 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  highly  developed  and 
intensive  system  of  agriculture. 

T.  Lyttleton  Lyoh, 
Professor  of  Soil  Technology,  Cornell  Unwer- 
sity. 

FESCENNINE  VERSES,  an  early  kind  of 
Italian  poetry,  originally  sung  at  harvest  fes- 
tivals, and  finally  spreading  to  the  towns  where 
they  became  common  at  private  gatherings, 
especially  weddings.  Later  they  were  restricted 
to  weddings  aftogether.  They  were  somewhat 
coarse  and  often  degenerated  into  malicious 
raillery  and  licentiousness.  Festus  states  that 
the  verses  were  introduced  from  Fescennia,  in 
Etruria,  but  such  origin  is  problematical.  (See 
JLatin  Litekatuhe)  .  Consult  Knapp  (in 
American  Journal  of  Philologv,  XXXIII,  146- 
148,  1912)  and  Schanz,  ^Geschichte  der  romi- 
schen  Litteratur>  (3d  ed.,  Munich  1907). 

FESCH,  fesh,  Joseph,  French  ecclesiastic: 
b.  Ajaccio,  Corsica,  3  Jan.  1763;  d.  Rome,  3  May 
1839.  He  was  half  brother  to  the  mother  of 
Napoleon.  After  Bonaparte  in- 1801  concluded 
the  concordat  with  Pius  VII,  he  became  in, 
1SQ2  archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  next  year  a 
cardinal.  He  was  likewise  appointed  French 
ambassador  at  Rome,  and  made  himself  very 
acceptable  to  the  Pope  by  his  ultramontane 
tendencies.  On  the  approach  of  the  Austrians 
in  1814  he  fled  with  his  sister,  Madame  Bona- 

Earte,  to  Rom&  but  Napoleon's  return  brought 
im  back  to  France,  and  he  acted  as  a  peer 
during  the  Hundred  Days.  When  called  upon 
by  the  Bourbons  to  resign  his  episcopal  rights 
he  decidedly  refused,  but  in  1825,  after  a  papal 
brief  interdicted  him  from  exercising  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  he  renounced  the  office,  but  re- 
tained the  dignity. 

FESCUE,  the  popular  name  of  a  genus  of 
grasses  (Festuca),  numbering  upwara  of  80 
Species.  The  genus  is  of  wide  geographical 
olstributioiiT  bat  particularly  numerous  in  the 
.temperate  regions,  where  they  are  among  the 
most  important  of  tbe  pasture  and  fodder 
grasses.  About  25  species  are  found  in  North 
America,  many  of  them  naturalized  from  Eu- 
rope. ,  The  red  fescue  (Fesiuca  rubra)  serves 
to  bind  loose  soil,  and  is  also  a  good  hay  grass. 
Tl»e  tall  meadow  fescue  (P.  elatior,  var.  par- 
tensity  is  a  fibrous-rooted  perennul,  growing 
from  two  to  three  feet  high  in  low  meadows 
and  pastures,  where  it  forms  fresh  herbage 
among  the  earliest  of  the  cultivated  grasses. 
The  sheep's  fescue  (F.  ovina)  is  much  smaller. 
Sheep's  fescue  exists  in  many  varieties  in  the 
northwestern  States,  especially  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  Some  of  the  varieties  attain 
the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  but  for  the 
most  part  they  are  rarely  more  tham  a  foot  hi^ 
producing  a  large  amount^  of  fine  herbage, 
which  is  valuable  for  grazing,  especially  for 
sheep.  Some  of  the  native  varieties  are  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  agriculturist.  Alt 
the  forms  of  F.  ovina  are  "bunch-grasses,*  and 
are  devoid  of  the  creeping  roots,  the  presence 
of  which  distinguishes  the  red  fescue  (F. 
rubra)  from  this  species.  Sheep's  fescue  is  well 
adapted  for  cultivation  dn  light,  dry  soils, 
especially  those  which  are  shallow  and  silicions. 
A  tall  species  is  the  giant  fescue  (P.  qigantea), 
i^ch  occurs  in  shaay  woods  and  similar  sitna- 


tions,  from  Maine  to  New '  Yorl^  adventive 
from  Europe. 

FESSENDEN,  Reginald  Aubrey,  Ameri- 
can electrician:  b.  Milton,  Quebec,  Cinada,  6 
Oct  lS6b.  He  was  chemist- m-chief  in  Thomas 
Edison's  laboratory  from  1887  to  1890  and  the 
two  following  years  an  electrician  with  the 
Westinghouse  Company  of  Newark,' N.  ).  He 
was  elected  professor  of  electrical  engineering 
in  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1893.  He  is  the  author  o£  many  inventions  in 
electrical  and  chemical  engineering  and  has 
written  numerous  scientific  papers.  From  1900 
to  31  Aug.  190C^  he  was  a  spmal  agent  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau,  in  charge  of  in- 
vestigations in  Wireless  telegraj&y  as  an  aid 
to  the  collection  of  daily  weadier  reports. 

FB8SBNDBN,  Thomas  Graen,  American 
author:  b.  Walpole,  N.  H.,  22  April  1771;  d. 
Boston,  11  Nov.  1837.'  He  was  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  College  in  1796k  He  went  to  Lon- 
don in  1801,  and  while  there  published  anony- 
mously a  satirical  poem,  *  Terrible  Tractoration' 
(1803).  He  returned  to  the  United  States;  did 
literary  work  in  New  York;  went  to  Boston  and 
founded  the  <New  England  Farmer>  (1822). 
Some  of  his  publications  were  *Tfae  American 
Clerk's  Companion*  (1815) ;  ^The  Udies'  Moni- 
tor* (1818) ;  and  *Laws  of  Patents  for  New 
Inventions*  (1822). 

FESSENDEN,  William  Pitt.  American 
statesman:  b.  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  16  Oct.  1806; 
d.  Portland,  Me.,  8  Sept.  18W.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Bowdoin  College  in  1823  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1827.  He  entered  politics 
and  soon  acquired  a  national  reputation  as  a 
lawyer  and  a  Whig.  He  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1854,  and  a  week  after 
he  took  his  seat  made  a  speech  against  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  which  placed  him  in  the 
front  rank  of  senatorial  orators.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  efforts 
to  sustain  the  national  credit.  He  was  made 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1864,  and  having 
placed  it  on  a  firm  basiSj  resigned  in  1865  to 
return  to  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 

FESSL£R,  f^sler,  Ignaz  Anrelius,  Hun- 
garian historian;  b.  Czurendorf,  18  May  1756; 
d.  15  Dec  1839.  He  joined  the  Capuchin  order 
in  1773  and  six  years  later  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood.  In  1784  he  sent  a  letter  to  Joseph 
II  in  whidi  he  saggeated  methods  for  bettering 
the  education  of  the  clergy  and  calling  attention 
to  irregularities  in  the  monasteries.  An  inves- 
tigation followed  and  Feasler  found  -he  had 
made  many  enemies.  In  that  year  he  became 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  and  herme- 
iieutics  in  Lcmberg.  His  tragedy  *Si«hiey,> 
published  in  1788,  raised  another  storm  and 
Fessler  fled  to  Silesia.  He  was  converted  to 
Lutheranism  in  1791  and  five  years  later  re- 
moved to  Berlin  where  ht  joined  the  Masonic 
order  and  founded  a  humanitarian  society.  He 
held  a  government  post  for  a  time  ^ut  kjst  it  in 
1806  and  spent  three  lean  years  until  summoned 
to  Saint  Petersburg  in  1809  by  Alexander  I, 
who  made  him  court  councillor  and  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  at  the  Alexander-Nevski 
AcadenQT.  After  many  other  diangies  he  finally 
became  cfaief  superintendent  of  Uie  Lntiieran 
commmities  of  Saint  Petersbnig.  He  was 
the  audior  oi  many  worlcs  of  -which  his  *His-  . 
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tory  of  Hungary*  is  still  of  value.  Consult 
his  ^Ruckblick  auf  meine  Liebzigjahrige  PiTger- 
schaft>  <2d  ed.,  Leipzig  1851). 

FBSTA.  Costatuo,  cos-tan'zd  fes'ta,  Italian, 
composer :  b.  Rome  about  1496;  d.  there,  10  April 
1545.  He  became  a  member  of  the  pontiiical 
choir  1517,  and  composed  much  church  music, 
many  madrigals  for  three  voices,  motets  and 
Utames,  maay  of  his  tnanuscript  scores  beins 
still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  pontifical 
chapel  and  the  Vatican.  His  'Te  Dcum'  is 
sung  at  the  electKui  of  new  popes,  the  appoint- 
ment of  new  cardinals  and  at  the  Festival  of 
the  Holy  SacramenL  It  was  published  in 
Koaw  in  1596. 

FBSTIN  DB  PIKKRK.  See  Don  Juan. 

PBSTINIOO,  Wales,  town  of  .Merioneth- 
shire in  the  northern  division,  at  the  head  of 
a  vall^r  of  the  same  name,  30  miles  from  Con- 
way. There  are  large  slate  quarries  uearb^r,  in 
which  many  tbou^mds  are  employed.  The 
town  is  reached  hy  the  London  and  North- 
western, the  Great  Western  and  Festiuipg  rail- 
ways.   Pop.  11,435. 

FESTIVAL.  This  word  for  celebration  or 
merrymaking  comes  to  us  from  the  Latin 
(festum,  feast)  through  the  Old  French  ton^e. 
The  festival  is  an  occasion  of  public  rejoicmg, 
of  a  religious,  seasonal,  national,  local  or  com- 
plimentanr  character;  in  olden  times  alwa^ 
connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  ceremonies. 
In  point  of  fact  there  can  be  no  feasts  in  the 
sense  covered  by  this  article  unless  there  be 
some  form  of  organized  religion;  and  the  de- 
velopment of  these  two, —  festivals  and  religion, 
— run  parallel  throughout  all  ages.  The  earliest 
of  all  festivals  in  the  space  of  recorded  time 
were  connected  with  the  cult  of  the  dead,  or 
ancestor  worship.  At  such  ancient  banquets  — 
feasting  in  common  being  a  great  civflizer — 
there  was  community  with  departed  spirits  and 
offerings  and  sacrifices.  For  a  profound  study 
of  antique  customs  and  survivals,  and  much 
other  data  on  the  whole  subject,  consult  the 
monumental  work  on  the  'Principles  of  Soci- 
ology'' by  Herbert  Spencer  (New  York  1877- 
97).  In  the  next  and  higher  phase  the  wander- 
ing _  tribes,  depending  so  much  on  the  great 
luminaries,  and  particularly  on  the  moon,  are 
constrained  to  celebrate  the  monthly  changes: 
these  generM  notes  holding  good  for  all  the  creat 
branches  of  the  human  family. .  Settling  down 
to  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  condition,  calling 
forth  a  sensitiveness  to  the  procession  of  the 
seasons  and  the  aspects  of  the_  weather,  the 
great  solar  festivals  of  the  solstices  and  jcqui- 
ooxes  were  initiated  and  deve1(»ied.  Then 
society  becoming  stUI  more  complex  with  the 
rise  of  great  empires,  the  greganous  dnd  self- 
preserving  instincts  would  prompt  the  setting 
apart  of  certain  days  for  feasts  of  gratitude 
for  deliverance,  celebrations  to  mark  great  vic- 
tories and  in  veneration  of  distinguished  mili- 
tary and  religious  leaders. 

Festivals  of  the  American  Indians. — The 
Indians  of  the  great  middle  belt  of  North 
America,  living  mainly  by  hunting  _  and  agri- 
culture,  show  tne^  same  characteristics  in  their 
festivities.  5ome  tribal  calendars  are  rich  in 
a  variety  of  festivals,  all  tending  more  or  less 
towurd  the  agricultural  character.  /  This  is 
also  seen  in  ttie  basic  simplicity  with  which 


the  celebrations  are  condtKted.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  tribes  quite  indifferent  to  time 
and  season;  and  in  snch  cases,  it  is  essentia! 
to  note,  there  are  no  festal  ceremonies.  Luna- 
tion is  he^rond  all  question  the  most  important 
time  division  of  the  North  American  Indians^ 
There  are  tribes  that  divide  the  year  into  12 
moons,  and  those  that  divide  it  by  13.  Some 
of  the  feasts  are  very  highly  elaborated,  oc- 
cupying many  days  in  the  observances.  It  is 
customary  for  them  to  consist  of  a  preliminary 
fast  followed  by  symbolic  dances  or  magic  in- 
cantations terminating  with  a  gluttonous  or^. 
Speaking  broadly,  there  is  a  wiAe  similarity  m 
the  festival  customs  of  the  various  tribes; 
obvious  differences  being  accounted  for  by  ques- 
tions of  climate  and  environment.  Pasting  is 
generally  practised  amoitg  the  tribes  of  North 
America;  andi  though  often  observed  in  con- 
nection with  public  ceremonials,  is  perhaps  more 
often  carried  out  in  private.  The  first  fast  is 
usually  the  puberty  fast.  A  militant  expeditioiv, 
a  great  hunt,  or  initiation  into  secret  or  reli- 
gions Societies,  are  invariably  preceded  by  ab- 
stinence, more  or  less  vigorous. 

The  Algonquin  Indians  of  Virginia  appor- 
tioned the  year  into  the  Badding  or  Blossoming 
seasons-  (Spring),  Higfifest-Stin-season  (Stun- 
mer),  Corft-or-Gathering  season  (Auttmm)  and 
Cohonk  (Wiirter),  a  name  taken'  from  the  cry 
of  the  wild  geese  during  that  quarter.  The 
tnontiis  were  desinnted  as  the  Moon-of -Stags, 
Com-Moon,  etc  They  held  regularly  recurring 
festivals  to  celebrate  ripening  of  fruits  and 
grain,  and  more  irregular  feasts  to  mark  return 
of  wildfowl  and  hunting  in  a  genera!'  way. 
The  most  important  of  all  their  celebration^ 
was  the  harvest  festivals,  which  lasted  for 
several  days.  The  dances  were  serious  affairs 
and  the  recital  of  heroic  songs'  goaded  the 
young-  and  thrilled  the  whole  community.  In 
a  word,  they  would  seem  to  be  practically  iden- 
tical with  present  day  observances. 

The  modem  Creek  Indians  commemre  the 
New  Year  immediately  after  the  celebratior 
of  the  Busk,  or  ripening  of  the  new  com,  ir 
August.^  They  divide  the  year  into  summei 
and  winter,  and  subdivide  12  successivt 
moons:  Hey6thluccour  (Big-ripening  Moon" 
August ;  Atauwo6sk6chee  {Little  Chestnn 
Moon)  September;  Otauwo65k6hicco  (Bi) 
Chestnut  Moon),  October,  etc.  The  Cherokeei 
at  the  end  of  their  year,  bumt  all  mbbisl 
cleansed  houses,  fasted  three  days  and  too 
purgatives.  All  crimes  but  murder  were  pat 
doned  that  they  might  commence  the  year  frt 
of  sin.  Feasting  and  dancing  announced  tfc 
new  year.  These  festivities  also  celebrated  tj 
fom"  winds  (the  rain-bringers),  the  four  tn; 
Stic  ancestors  of  the  human  race. 

The  Mandan  (Dakotas)  held  a  most  elal 
orate  pageant  festival,  the  ^Buffalo  Dance 
to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  annual  huntij 
season. ' 

The  festivals  of  the  Thompson  River  I 
dians  have  been  folly  investigated  and  describ 
by  Teh.  They  appear  to  be  almost  whoi 
social  in  character  and  to  possess  Httte  tr 
seasonal  significance. 

The  Hopi,  or  Moki,  of  Arizona,  present 
with  one  of,  the  most  pei^ectly  developed  ^ 
elaborate  festival  systems  of  the  AmeT'''^*".  ^ 
d!an.  exhaustively  studied  by  several  or*'^^"^ 
anthropologists;  Two  factions,  r^^f^/^x^'^^^ 
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old  Khool  and  tibe  new,  arc  said  never  to  take 
part  in  the  same  festival. 

The  harvest  festivals  of  the  Firaa  tribe  of 
the  southern  branch  of  the  Athapascan  familjr 
arc  wild  occasions  of  animal  pleasure  and  could 
not  strictly  be  called  ceremonies. 

The  Apache  Indians  commonly  celebrate 
'Illness  Feasts*  for  the  purpose  of  banishing 
sickness.  Their  principal  celebration  is  the 
*Scalp  Dance/  held  after  successful  combats. 
They  have  few  religious  festivals. 

The  Iroquois  have  a  'Feast  of  the  Dead,* 
which  occurs  once  in  12  years.  The  tribe  pro- 
ceeds to  the  burying  place  and  after  reviving 
the  names  of  those  who  have  been  dead  for 
12  years,  exhume  their  bodies  and  cast  them 
into  a  pit  along  with  closing  and  provender. 

The  festivals  of  the  tribes  of  California 
have  been  fully  described  and  analyzed  by 
St^en  Powers  in  ^Tribes  of  California^ 
(lw7).  A  curious  festival  of  the  Fomu  race, 
called  the  "Grand  Devil  Dance,*  is  held  once 
in  seven  years  under  the  auspices  of  the  frater- 
nity of  ''Woman-Tamers*  and  is  said  to  be 
abhorred  by  the  women  of  the  tribe.  There 
is  a  show  of  the  devil  (Yu-ku-ku-la)  visiting 
the  tribe  in  the  shape  of  some  of  its  members. 
Against  these  demoniacal  representatives,  the 
men  of  the  Pomu  defend  their  women  in  mock 
gladiatorial  display.  This  custom  is  said  to 
nave  arisen  out  of  the  intractable  nature  of  the 
women  on  the  one  side,  and  the  sense  of  humor 
of  the  men  on  the  other. 

The  ancient  Toltecs  and  Axtecs  of  Mexico 
and  the  Incas  of  Peru  had  a  richly  developed 
calendar  of  festivals -connected  for  the  most 
part  with  die  new  moons  and  the  summer  and 
winter  solstices  and  ojuinoxes.  Another  relic 
of  ancestor  worship  is  seen  in  the  Peruvian 
custom  of  periodically  assembling  embalmed 
bodies  of  dead  enuwrors  in  the  great  square  of 
the  capital  to  he  feasted  in  company  with  the 
people. 

ureek  Festivals. —  For  the  festive  customs 
of  primitive  Greece  the  older  Homeric  poons 
are  our  main  authority;  these  customs  being 
umjde  in  comparison  wiUi  the  highly  developed 
system  of  festivals  with  which  we  become  ac- 
quainted in  the  post- Homeric  literature.  Each  of 
the  peoples  of  ancient  Greece  had  thwr  own  fes- 
tivals, more  or  less  similar  at  the  root,  but  often 
quite  distinctive  in  all  other  respects.  In  such 
a  climate,  with  so  hearty  a  peotM,  we  may  well 
take  Strabo  seriously  wnen  he  tells  us  tl^t  the 
Tarentines  came  to  have  more  holidays  than 
working  days.  The  Athenian  calendar  con- 
tained about  60  festival  days  during  which  the 
administration  of  public  affairs,  and  all  regular 
business,  was  suspended.  These  included,  in 
Gamelion  (JanuarjOj  the  Lenaa  or  wine  feast 
in  celebration  of  Dionysus  (or  Bacchus) ;  in 
Anthesterion  (February),  the  Anthesteria  of 
Dion^^us,  the  Diasia  of  Zeus  and  the  lesser 
Eleusinia:  in  Elaphebolion  (March),  the 
ElapheboUa  of  Artemis,  the  Pandia  of  Zeus, 
and  the  greater  Dionysia;  in  Munychion 
(April),  the  Munychia  of  Artemis  and  the 
Delpkinia  of  Apollo:  in  Tbargelion  (May),  the 
Tkargelia  of  Apollo  and  the  Plyntena  and 
Callynteria  of  Athena;  in  Scirophorion  (June), 
the  DUpolia  of  Zeus  and  the  Scirophoria  of 
Athena:  in  Hekatombaion  (July),  hecatombs 
were  ottered  to  ApoUo,  the  summered  ^  and 
in  diis  month  also  were  held  the  Crouv  of 


Cronus  and  the  Pamtthenaa  o£  Athena  (dw 

most  famous  of  all  the  festivals  of  Attica) ;  in 
Metageitnion  (August),  the  Metageitnio  of 
Apollo ;  in  Boedromion  (September),  the 
Boedromia  of  Apollo,  tfie  Nemescia,  me  an- 
niversaries of  the  battle  of  Marauion,  and 
the  downfall  of  the  30  tyrants,  and  the  cele- 
bration of  the  greater  Eleusinia;  in  Pyanepston 
( October) ,  the  Pyanepsia  of  AdmIo,  the 
Oschophoria  of  Dionysus,  the  ■  Cftalkeia  or 
Athenaa  of  Athena,  the  Thesmophoria  of 
Demeter  and  the  Apaturia;  in  Maimacterion 
(November),  the  iAaimacteria  of  Zeus;  and  in 
Poseideon  (December),  the  lesser  Dionysia. 

Nearly  all  these  events  were  nature-festi- 
vals, mainly  associated  with  the  procession  of 
the  seasons.  Some  commemorated  nOi^ty  lus- 
torical  events;  and  the  Nemeseia,  or  festival 
of  the  dead,  was  probaUy  a  sarvival  of  die  old 
ancestor-worship  of  the  ^st.  The  nadon^ 
feasts  at  which  the  games  and  the  mighty 
dramas  were  played  took  a  leading  place  in 
the  life  of  Athens.  For  the  games,  see  Isth- 
mian, Neueah,  Olympic,  Pythian. 

Roman  Festivals. —  The  chief  of  the  very 
numerous  festivals  of  the  Roman  calendar 
during  the  Augustan  Age  were  as  Icikym :  In 
January,  New  Year's  day,  the  Agonalia,  and 
the  CarmentaUa;  in  February^  the  Faunaii,  the 
Lupercalia,  the  Quirinalia,  the  Feralia,  the 
Terminalia  (in  earlier  times  the  last  day  of 
the  Roman  year),  the  Rcgifugium  or  Fugaiia, 
and  the  Equina;  in  March,  the  Matronaha  (a 
repetition  of  the  Equirid),  me  fesdyal  of  Anna 
Perenna,  the  Liberalia  or  Agonalia,  and  the 
Quinquatria;  in  April,  the  Megaiesia,  the 
Ceralia,  the  PalUiaj  the  Vinolia,  the  Robigalia 
and  the  Floralia;  m  May,  the  festival  of  the 
Lares  Prastites,  the  Lemuria,  the  Ludi 
Martiales,  and  die  festival  of  Mercury ;  in 
June,  the  feast  of  Semo  Sancus,  the  yestalia, 
the  Matralia  and  the  Qttinquatrus  MinusculiB; 
in  July,  the  Ludi  Apollinares,  and  the  NeP' 
tunaiia;  in  August,  the  Nemoralia  (Diana's 
Day),  the  Consulia,  the  Vinalia  RusUca,  and 
the  Vtdcanaliaj  in  September,  the  Ludi  Magni 
to  celebrate  Jupiter,  Juno  and  Minerva;  in 
October,  the  Meditrinalia  (new  wine  festival), 
the  Faunaiia,  and  the  Egmria;  in  November, 
the  Epttlum  Jovis;  in  December,  Faunaiia, 
Opalia,  Saturnalia,  Larentalia.  Of  all  these 
new  and  old  festivals  of  the  Augustan  Age  the 
most  recent  were  die  Megaleaa..  the  Lwit 
Apollinares.  the  Floralia  and  the  Cerealio, 
zaded  to  the  calendar  about  the  close  of  the 
3d  century  B.C.  mainly  by  foreign  influence. 
Among  the  most  ancient  were  the  Lupercalia 
to  .celebrate  Lupercus  (fertility) ;  the  Equiria 
(Martial)  ;  the  Palilia  (a  spring  festival  for 
the  n  " * 
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our  Yuletide.  In  earlier  times  iti  Italy  die 
festivals  were  comparatively  few  in  number; 
some,  like  the  Lemuralia  and  the  Feralia,  be- 
ing expressions  of  animism.  Later,  Imperial 
Rome  followed  her  usual  receptive  plans  in 
dealing  with  conquered  states  and  gave  a  warm 
welcome  to  many  of  the  festival  customs  of 
her  colonies.  To  such  an  extent  were  these 
importations  carried  that  at  one  time  there 
were  more  feast-days  dian  work-days.  The 
mimic  battles  on  sea  and  land,  the  wild  beast 
fleets  and  ^adiatorial  combats,  vrere  often  at- 
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terided  by  great  loss  of  life  !n  tht  face '  of 
midtitudes  of  admiring  spectators.  These  con- 
tests, in  which  as  many  as  10,000  men  would 
otipose  each  odier,  were  suppressed  at  Hit  ht- 
guming  of  the  5di  century  of  the  ChristtaB 
era 

IBaccHaoeouB. —  The  festivals  of  die  an- 
cient Zoroastrians  (or  Mazdasnans)  of  Persia 
were  chieily  solar,  and  held  at  the  equinoxes 
and  solstices.  The  New  Year's  feast  (the  Fra- 
vardigan)  was  associated  with  relics  of  earlier 
barbaric  rites  and  ceremonies;  though  the  Zo- 
roastrians, being  a  forward  peiu^e,  were  singu- 
lariy  free  fmn  superstition.  The  great  feast 
of  the  winter  solstice,  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  Mithra  cult  of  Persia,  influenced  other  pop- 
ular'religious  forms  of  the  Orient  and  is  re- 
puted to  have  originated  Christmas  for  the 
Occident.  Buddhism,  another  religion  which  re- 
acted against  much  outward  display;  has  gradu- 
ally adopted  some  festive  customs.  In  Intfia 
ibt  most  important  of  these  are  Holij,  held  in 
March  or  Aj>ril,  and  continuing  for  five  days 
and  the  Dasahara  which  is  observed  in  October, 
In  Siam,  the  8th  day  of  the  month,  as  well 
as  the  15th,  are  analogous  to  our  Sunday.  In 
CHiina,  sects  holds  sacred  the  traditional  anni- 
versaries of  the  three  respective  days  on  which 
Buddha  returned  to  earth  to  take  up  the  burden 
of  the  world,  on  which  he  departed  from  the 
hMiie  of  his  parents  and  on  wmch  he  fulfifled 
his  destiny  and  entered  into  Nirvana.  For 
all  details  of  the  intricate  festival  system  of 
the  Chinese,  consult  DooHttle's  'Social  lAfc  of 
the  Chinese.'  The  most  important  of  all  these 
annual  occasions  in  China  is  in  honor  of  At 
dead  at  the  winter  solstice. 

The  Phrwian  festivals  were  developed  un- 
der the  belief  that  the  All-powerful  fell  asleep 
during  the  winter;  therefore,  at  the  autumnal 
^inox  the  Phryeians  solemnized  the  eve  of 
h  s  retirement ;  and,  at  the  spring  equinox,  they 
roused  him  from  his  bed  with  music  and  danc- 
ing and  all  manner  of  mirth,  that  as  they 
thought  he  mi^t  be  fully  awake  during  the 
summer  season. 

It  is  customary  among  Mohammedans  to 
observe  the  lOth  aay  of  each  month,  and  also 
every  Friday  (called  El-(jumali,  the  assemUy). 
Thou^  the  latter  is  frequently  described  as  the 
Mdiamnedan  Sunday  the  administration  of 
affairs  goes  on  as  usual,  except  during  the  time 
given  to  public  devotions.  Of  the  annual  festi- 
vals the  two  most  im^rtant  are,  6rst,  the 
Eed  es-Sagheer  (or  minor  festival  J,  ending 
the  rigorous  fast  of  Ramadan  ^burning  hot^T 
which  occasions  an  outburst  of  general  rejoic- 
ing among  Moslems  the  world  oyer,  continuing 
for  three  days  (see  Ramadan);  and,  second. 
Eed  el-Kebeer  (or  great  festival)  beginning  on 
the  10th  day  of  the  last  month  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan calendar.  It  is  a  rather  less  hearty 
celebration  than  the  one  called  the  minor, 
though  it  also  continues  for  three  or  even  four 
days.  The  first  10  days  of  the  first  month 
of  the  year,  Muharram,  beginning  at  the 
autumnal  equinox  are  kept  in  pious  form,  all 
ceremonies  culminating  on  the  10th  day,  Yom 
Ashoora.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  birthday 
of  Mohammed  in  the  third  month,  the  birthday 
of  El-Hoseyn  in  the  fourth  month,  the  anni- 
versary of  Mohammed's  mystic  flirfit  to  Para- 
dise on  the  27th  day  of  the  seventh  month,  and 
several  other  snniTersaries  of  a  like  kind. 


Ih  anc^nt  Egy^  tli6  feaMs  were  as  various 
as  the  divinities.  I.unar  feasts  in  honor,  of  the 
dead  were  pieneral  observances^  But  the  celet 
hrations  which  typically  expressed  the  orthodox 
^yptian  mind  supported  a  fanciful  interpreta- 
tion o£  the  solar  system:  Osiris,  the  Sun-god, 
departed  after  the  autumnal  equinox.  vraA 
found  again  about  the  winter  solstice,  and  en* 
tered  into  the  moon  at  the  beginning  of  spring; 
all  these  occasions  giving  rise  to  special  feasts 
and  services,  and  the  tife-produdng  attributes 
of  the  sun  were  celebrated  in  orgies  of  sex.  la 
later  da^  however,  the  festivals  of  Isis,  under 
the  doinmince  of  Pandieism,  were  of  a  mystical 
rather  than  of  a  plqrsical  character.  The  ammal 
rising  of  the  worshipful  ^ile  was  also  a  festive 
occasion. 

Jewish  Festivals.—  Not  the  least  important 
events  of  the  Jewish  calendar  are  those  Qoa^ 
nected  with  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath 
(meaning  "secession  from  labor*)  closely  asso- 
ciated from  time  inuncmorial  with  the  feasts 
celebrating  the  new  moon  and  the  four  phases 
of  the  moon.  Seven  was  an  occult  number 
among  both  the  Assyrians  and  Hebrews.  On 
the  appearance  of  the  new  moon  on  the  sacred 
seventh  month  Tisri,  the  Feast  of  Trumpets 
was  held,  with  additional  burnt  onerings  and 
sacrifices.  The  Sabbatical  Year,  during  which 
the  land  lay  fallow  and  only  what  the  earth  of 
herself  offered  was  tak»,  recurred  every 
seventh  year.  The  harvest  was  given  to  the 
poor  and  a  cancellation  of  all  debts  prescribed. 
The  law  in  its  completeness  was  read  to  the 
people  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  which  opened 
the  Sabbatical  year.  This  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
with  the  Passover  and  Pentecost,  were  annual 
solar  festivals.  The  Passover  (or  *leai^  feast) 
was  held  at  the  vernal  equinox:  the  word  hav- 
ing referoice  to  the  gamboling  of  lambs:  the 
firstlings  of  the  flocks,  by  antique  custom,  being 
sacrificed.  This  festival  was  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  which  was 
a  celebration  of  a  people  who  had  developed 
from  the  pastoral  into  the  agricultural  state, 
and  quite  dissimilar  in  character.  The  Mazzoth 
cakes,  which  alone  were  eaten  at  this  feast, 
simply  originated  arnoi^  harvesters  too  busy 
at  this  time  to  superintend  the  slow  operation 
of  preparing  yeast  bread.  The  whole  seven 
weeks,  or  50  days,  between  this  barley  harvest 
and  the  gathering  in  of  the  wheat  crop  (the 
Feast  of  Weeks  or  Pentecost")  was  a  season  of 
merrymaking.  The  Feast  of  Tabemofles  was 
observed  from  the  l5th  to  the  22d  of  Tisri, 
and  followed  five  days  after  the  only  fast  day 

Prescribed  by  the  law,  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
he  feast  marked  the  completion  of  the  harvest 
of  fruit,  olives  and  oil  and  wine,  and  closed  the 
tribal  year.  The  sacrifices  were  far  more  nu- 
merous than  at  any  other  feast.  Historically  it 
commemorated  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness. 

Of  the  minor  festivals  the  most  important 
were  the  Feast  of  Pnrim  held  on  the  14th  and 
15th  of  the  month  of  Adar,  die  12th  month 
(said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Mordecai  to 
commemorate  the  overthrow  of  Haman  and  the 
failure  of  the  plots  against  the  Jews,  as  de- 
tailed in  the  Book  of  Esther),  the  Feast  of  the 
Dedication  of  the  Temple  (which  commenced 
on  the  2Sth  of  (Zhislev,  the  ninth  month,  and 
lasted  for  eight  days,  instituted  by  Judas  Mac-* 
cabaeus  in  b.c  164;  when  the  temple,  which  had 
b«n  desecrated  by  Antiochns  Epiphanes,  was 
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<»ee  more  imrified  and  rede4icat«d>,  and'  die 

Feast  of  Wood  Offering  on  the  l5th  of  Abib: 
bein^  the  last  of  the  mne  occasions  on  which 
offerings  of  wood  were  brought  for  the  use  of 
the  temple. 

Christian  Festivals^  The  early  Christian 
festivals  were  observed  with  a  view  to  com- 
memorating Christ  and  the  canonized  person- 
ages of  the  Church.  We  have  good  authority 
for  the  statement  that  very  earbr  in  tfie  history 
of  the  Churdi  die  weekly  day  oi  rest  was  trans- 
ferred from  Saturday  to  Sunday  and  called  the 
E)ay  of  Joy  or  Resurrection.  Gradually,  in  the 
course  of  the  2d  century,  two  separate  celebra- 
tions were  held  in  the  place  of  the  Jewish  Pass- 
over: the  Pascha  StoMrosimon  was  die  festival 
of  the  Death,  the  Pascha  Anastasimon,  of  the 
Resnrrection  of  Christ  The  festival  of  Pente- 
cost became  the  fesdval  of  the  outi>ouring  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  the  inauguration  otthe 
New  Covenant 

Two  new  festivals  were  introduced  in  the 
course  of  the  4th  century:  Epiphany  (q.v.), 
which  had  its  origin  in  the  East,  and  Christmas 
(q.v.).  Of  still  later  date  are  the  festivals  of 
the  Cross,  of  the  Transfiguration,  of  die 
Trinity,  Circumcision,  Corpus  CHrisH  and 
many  others;  and  attendance  at  diurch  was 
obligatory  on  all  important  occasions  from 
about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  centuiy.  Also, 
about  this  time,  the  calendar  was  divided  into 
the  three  cycles  of  Advent  Easter  and  Pente- 
cost. The  adoration  of  Mary,  the  Mother  of 
Jesus,_  found  inevitable  expression  in  the  con- 
secration of  special  days  to  her  service.  Of 
these  (in  addition  to  the  month  of  May  and 
each  Saturday  of  each  weelc,^  which  in  some 

Sarts  of  Christendom  were  entirely  given  up  to 
er  worship),  the  most  widely  known  were  the 
Presentation,  Annunciation  (Lady  Day),  As- 
sumption, Visitation  and  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. Then  gradually  there  came  into  the 
calendar  the  festivals  of  Angels,  of  Apostles, 
Saints,  Martyrs,  Souls,  Ordinations,  etc.  So 
greatly  did  they  increase,  indeed,  and  so  far  did 
they  depart  from  the  ancunt  simplicity  of  their 
pious  founders,  that  many  ordinances  were 
issued  from  time  to  time  in  an  attempt  to  curb 
extravagance  and  unseemly  practices.  But  it 
was  only  after  generations  of  vigorous  propa- 
ganda that  Pope  Urban  VIII  was  at  last  per- 
suaded in  1642  to^  reduce  the  number.  Other 
pontiffs  followed  in  his  steps;  notably,  Bene- 
dict Xiy  in  1742,  and  aement  XIV  m  1773. 
The  festivals  of  the  CHiristian  churches  have 
been  divided  into  ferite  statute  (being  those 
that  return  annually  mthout  variation)  indictee 
(being  proclamations  extraordinary),  duplida 
(to  be  "doubly  remembered"),  semiduplicia 
(half  double),  etc.  It  follows  that  on  occasions 
of  more  than  ordinary  importance  a  double 
office  had  to  be  recited.  Of  these,  one  is  the 
customary  feria  and  the  other  that  of  the  feast 
Semi-doubles  are  those  in  which  the  two  offices 
are  incorporated.  Certain  festivals  of  the  first 
class  are  celebrated  till  the  octave  or  8th  day 
following.  There  is  also  a  division  into  weeldy 
and  yearly  feasts ;  the  yearly  bang  divided  into 
greater  and  minor,  or  into  movable  or  inunov- 
aUe.  Distinction  is  also  drawn  between  intern 
(whole  days),  intercisi  (half  days),  etc.  For 
die  Roman  Catholic  Church  these  differen- 
ttatioos  are  given  with  all  detail  in  the  general 


nilnics  of  the  breviary.  The  (}reek  Chtirdi  hu 

an  even  more  highly  corn^ex  calendlar  than 

that  of  the  Latin.    The  (Jitirch  of  England 

(Episcopalian),  in  the  spirit  of  most  of  the 

Protestant  churdies  of  the  Reformation,  made 

various  changes  in  the  festal  calendar.  The 

following  is  the  annual  order  of  the-  Saints' 

days  ana  Festivals,  compiled  from  the  English 

calendar,  with  SMoe  few  exceptions.* 

Januaky      I  —  New  Yw'a  Day  (Feast  of  the  Circumo- 
rion). 

6  — TwdCth  Dftr  VM  ChrutaM  J)mr)- 

Epiphany. 
12  —  Saint  Agnw. 
_  25  —  Convmion  at  Siint  FmI. 

FsBftuAKY     1  —  Saint  firidiet. 

2  —  Candlcmaa  (PeaM  of  the  PiuifiiatiDa). 

3  —  Sabt  Bloiae. 
S  —  Saint  A^tha. 

14  —  Saiot  Valentine. 
BfAKoi         i  —  Sunt  David  CWelsh  National  Day). 

It. —  Sant  Patrick  (Irish  National  Day). 

Shrove  TuMdav  (Movabto  Feast:  tlie 
Uardi  Gnt  at  the  VnnA  aad  tha  Pam- 
eakt  Tutsday  of  the  English). 


Mothning  Sunday  (Movable) . 
CarftDK  Sunday  (MovaUe). 
25  —  Lady  Day  (Pe  at  of  the  Aamncialioa). 


Ans. 

23 

25 

Hat 

1 

3 

Jtm* 

24 

July 

IS 

23 

26 

August 

1 

15 

24 

SBPttUlK  14 

29 

OcroBn 

18 

25 

NOVSHBKR 

1 

2 

11 

23 

25 

30 

DBCBMBSa 

6 

21 

24 

25 

26 

28 

31 

Palm  Sunday  (MnvaUe). 
Good  Priday  (Movable). 
Bastar  Day  (Movable). 


Whitsuntide  (Movable). 
Trinity  Sunday  (Movable). 
Corpus  Christi  (MovaUfl). 


■unmier  pay). 


—  Holy  Croai  Dp.T. 

—  Michaelniaa 


Day  (Saint  Michael  and  AU 


•  Saint  Taonuu. 

-  ChriBtmas  Eve. 

-  Chriitmas  Day  (Yuletide). 

•  Saint  Stephen. 

■  Childermas  Dmy  (Hoty  Inaooants). 

■  Last  Hight  of  the  Old  Year. 

Bibliography.— Anon.,  *Some  Su^stioiu 
for  (Tbmmunity  Christmas  Celebrations:  in- 
cluding lists  of  Xmas  mysteries  and  plays, 
Xmas  music,  etc'  (including  the  American 
Pageant  Association  Bulletin,  No.  41,  Boston 
1916) ;  Anon.,  .'Suggestions  for  Celebrating  In- 
dependence Day*  (in  the  Playground,  April 
1910);  Beegle,  Mary  P.,  and  Associates,  'The 
Shakespeare  Tercentenary:  Sugg^eslions  for 
School  and  College  Celebrations  of  the  Ter- 
centenaiT  of  Shakespeare's  Death  in  1916* 
(New  York  1916);  Brown,  J.  D.,  'Character- 
istic Songs  and  Dances  of  all  Nations:  His- 
torical notes  and  a  bibliography:  Music  ar- 
ranged for  the  pianoforte'  (London  1901)  ; 
Burchenal,  Elizabeth,  'Dances  of  the  People* 
(New  York  1913)  ;  Burchenal,  Elizabeth,  'Folk- 
dances  and  Singing  games  :  European  :  with  the 
music,  etc.*  (New  York  1909);  Burton.  F.  R., 

*  "Where  no  special  observancea  are  connected  with  _pat^ 
ticular  SainU'  Days  tbeae  have  been  omitted  from  the  Beta. 
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'American  Primitive  Mu8ic>  (Nevr  York  1909) ; 
Chappell,  WilUam,  ^OM  English  Poipnlar  Music' 
(new  ed.  by  H.  S.  Woodbndge,  Londoa  1893) ; 
Chubb,  Percival,  ^Community  Christmas*  (m 
the  Drama,  Chica^  November  1914) ;  Crju& 
A.  A.  T.,  'The  Dramatic  Festival:  the  Lyrical 
Method  for  Preparatory  Schools'  (New  York 
1912;  contains  fine  ori^nal  plays  for  schools) ; 
Dawson,  W.  F.,  'Christmas:  its  Origins  and 
Associations'  (London  19Q2;  standard  work, 
dealing  with  ancient  and  modem  customs)  ;  Dc 
SullevUle,  L.  P.,  'Histoire  du  Theatre  en 
France  au  Moyen-age'  (Paris  1880-86;  the 
standard  French  work  for  mediaeval  staging 
and  festivals)  ;  Delehaye,  Hippolyte,  *Les 
Legendes  Hagiographiques '  (Brussels  1905; 
for  Christian  festivals) ;  Edersheim,  Alfred, 
'The  Temple;  Its  Ministry  ana  Services'  (Lon- 
don 1910;  for  Jewish  festivals) ;  Elson,  L.  C, 
'National  Music  of  America  and  Its  Sources' 
(Boston  1900) ;  Foster,  S.  C,  and  others,  *01d 
Plantation  M.eIodies>  (New  York  1913)  ;  Gu- 
lick,  L.  H.,  'Folk  ana  National  Dancing'  (2 
vols.,  New  York  1908);  Hoper,  Marie.  'Old 
and  New  Singing  Games'  (Chicago  1901) ;  and 
'Popular  Folk  Games  and  Dances*  (Oiicago 
1901)  ;  Holt,  Arden,  'How  to  Dance  the  Re- 
vived Ancient  Dances*  (London  1907)  ;  John- 
son, G.  E.,  'The  Pl^ground  as  a  Factor  in 
School  Hygiene'  (Philadelphia  1909);  Khn- 
mins,  G.  T.,  'Guild  of  Play  Book  of  National 
Dances'  (London  1907) ;  Kimmins,  G.  T.,  and 
Woolworth.  M.  H.,  '(iuild  of  Play  Book  of 
Festival  and  Dance*  (London  1907)-  Kreh- 
biels,  H.  E.,  'Folk  Songs  in  America^  (New 
York  1895);  Langdon,  W.  C,  'Christmas 
Mysteries  and  Masques*  (in  the  Countryside 
Magasine.  December  1914)*;  Levien,  'New 
Yoit:  Her  Rrst  Civic  Christmas  Tree*  (in 
the  Survey,  New  York,  4  Jan.  1913) ;  Lincoln, 
Jeanette,  'Festival  Book'  (New  York  1912)  ; 
Moffat,    Alf.,    'Carols    for  Christmastide' 

(London  ;  an  excellent  work)  ;  Needham, 

Mrs.  M.  M.,  'Folk  Festivals:  Their  Growth 
and  How  to  Give  Them'  (New  York  1912)  j 


Craftsman,  New  York,  Febniary  1913)  ;  and 
'The  New  (Hiristmas'  (in  the  Ladies  Home 
Journal.  December  1913) ;  Sandys,  W.,  'Christ- 
mastide: Its  History,  Festivals  and  Carols' 
(New  York  1852)  ;  Sharp,  Cecil  J.,  'Book  of 
British  Songs'  (London  1902);  and  'English 
Folk-song'  (London  1907). 

Duncan  Macdougall, 
Formerly  Lecturer  on  Public  Speaking  at  Saint 
Andrews  College,  Sydney.  Australia,  and  Lec~ 
twrer  for  the  Nevt  York  Board  of  Education. 

FESTOON,  a  string  or  chain  of  any  ma- 
terial suspended  between  two  points,  usually 
consisting,  however,  of  flowers,  foliage,  dra- 
pery, so  suspended  as  to  form  one  or  more  de- 
pending curves.  In  architecture,  the  term  desig- 
nates a  sculptured  ornament  in  imitation  of  m 
^rland  of  flowers.  It  occurs  frequently  in 
Roman  and  Renaissance  buildings. 

FESTUS,  Porciut,  Roman  procurator  in 
Palestine  about  60-62  ah.  It  was  he  before 
whom  Saint  Paul  was  accused  by  the  Tews ; 
but  the  apostle  atfipealing  to  the  emperor,  Festus 
sent  him  to  Rome 


■FSSTUS,  Soctiu  Pompm'qg,  Roman  gram- 
marian 6i  the  3d  or  4th  century  of  our  era, 
author  of  an  abridgment  of  a  work  by  Vefrius 
Flaccus,  called  *De  Verborum  Signincatione,' 
a  kind  of  dictionary,  very  valuable  for  the  in- 
formation it  contains  about  the  Latin  language. 
The  original  work  of  restus  has  been  pre- 
served only  in  imperfect  MS^  now  at  Naples> 
but  it  is  more  fully  preserved  in  the  abridgment 
made  by  Paul  Diaconus. 

FESTUS,  Mo.,  city  in  Jefferson  County,  30 
miles  southwest  of  Saint  Louis,  ogn  the  Fnscoi 
Lines,  and  the  Mississil^  and  Boane  T«rre 
Railroad,  and  on  the  Mississippi  River.  In  the 
neighboihood  are  large  deposits  of  silica  sand, 
which  is  of  great  commercial  importance  to 
the  citv's  manufactories  ol  glass  bottles  and 
plate  glass.  The  city  owns  the  electric-fighting 
planL   Pop.  2,556. 

PET  (Sfaeaahin),  Afanasy  Afaaaserich, 

Russian  poet:  b.  Orel  1820;  d.  18^  He  was 
edtKated  in  law  and  philology  at  the  University 
of  Moscow,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1S44. 
He  entered  the  anny  in  1845  and  saw  active 
service  in  the  war  with  TuriEcy  in  1853^5d  He 
assumed  his  mother's  name,  Fet,  and  was  so 
known  until  permitted  in  1874  to  take  his  real 
name  Shensnin.  'The  Liyric  Pantheon*  ap- 
peared in  1840  and  was  well  received.  In  1850 
another  volume  of  his  verse  was  published 
which  had  a  large  measure  of  success.  He 
settled  is  the  country  in  1860  and  in  the  next 
17  years  wrote  occ2uional  articles  on  agricul- 
ture. He  removed  to  Kursk  in  1877  and  there 
issued  scholarly  translations  o£  Ckwthe't 
'Faust* ;  Schopenhauer's  'The  World  as  Will 
and  Idea',  also  of  Horace,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Juvenal, 
Propertius,  Catullus  and  Tibulhis.  A  tmrd  vol- 
ume of  poems,  'Fires  of  the  Ni^t,*  appeared 
in  1883.  Consult  his  'My  Reminiscences'  (2 
vols.,  1890)  and  'The  Early  Years  of  My  Life* 
(1893). 

P£TB  nationals,  fate'  na-se&'  n«l'. 
the  national  holiday  of  the  French  Republic 
In  1680,  the  14  JtUy,  the  anniversary  of  the 
fall  of  the  Bastille,  was  made  a  national  holi- 
day, on  which  date  were  to  be  held  military 
parades,  also  banquets  and  receptions,  -while  the 
citizens  throughout  the  land  displayed  the  tri- 
color. The  22  September,  the  day  on  which 
the  Republic  was  found,  was  made  a  national 
holiday  in  1892 

FETBRITA.  f5t-er-e't?,  a  sorghum  of  the 
durra  group  and  native  to  the  Sudan.  It  was 
introduced  into  the  United  States  in  1906,  It 
grows  to  a  height  of  from  454  to  7  feet  and 
produces  branches  which  mature  after  the  main 
stems.  It  is  planted,  cultivated  and  harvested 
like  com.  It  is  used  for  forage.  About  50 
bushels  to  the  acre  is  an  average  production. 

FETI,  fa'tc,  Domenico  ("11  Mantuano*), 
Italian  painter:  b.  Rome  1589;  d.  1624.  He 
studied  under  Lorenzo  Card!  and  was  made 
court  painter  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua.  His 
works  include  frescoes  in  the  cathedral  of  Man- 
tua, 'David  and  Goliath,*  now  in  the  Dresden 
Gallery,  'The  Flight  into  Egypt,'  now  in  Vi- 
enna and  'Melancholy,'  now  in  the  Louvre. 
His  works  are  numerous  and  examples  are 
found  in  all  important  galleries  of  Europe. 

FBTIAL^  or  FECIAL,  fe'shial,  one  of  a 
college  pf  pnests  in  ancient  Rome^  said  to  have 
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been  instituted  by  Numa,  consisting  of  20  num- 
bers, who  presided  over  all  the  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  the  ratification  of  peace  or  the 
formal  declaration  of  war,  including  the  pre- 
liminaiy  demand  for  satisfaction,  as  well  as 
the  actual  denunciation  of  hostilities.  Their 
chief  was  termed  Pater  Patratus.  When  sent 
to  a  ^stance  to  conclude  a  treaty,  they  carried 
with  them  certain  sacred  herbs  called  verbenae. 
or  sagmina,  which  were  gatltered  on  the  Gap- 
Itoline  Hill,  and  which  were  considered  indis- 
pensable in  their  rites. 

FlfnS,  fa-tes;  Pransois  Joieph,  Beltpan 
musical  author  and  composer :  b.  Mons,  Bel- 
gium, 25  March  1784;  d.  Brussels,  26  March 
1871.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire 
under  Boieldieu  and  Pradher.  In  1821  he  was 
made  professor  of  counterpoint  and  fugue  at 
this  institution  and  in  1827  became  its  librarian. 
In  1S33  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  be- 
come director  of  the  Brussels  Conscrvatcure 
and  inutre  de  chapelle  to  the  king  of  Belgium 
in  which  position  he  continued  until  his  death. 
He  was  a  prolific  writer  of  church,  inano  and 
chamber  music  and  also  composed  a  number 
of  overtures,  symphonies  and  four  operas.  Of 
the  last  the  most  popular  was  'La  Vidle^ 
(1826).  His  chief  fame,  however,  rests  on  his 
writings  on  the  theory,  history  and  literature  of 
music  He  may  also  be  considered  the  father 
of  French  musical  journalism,  having  founded 
the  first  im^rtant  French  musical  paper.  La 
Revue  Muncale,  which  he  edited  from  1827- 
33.  His  writings  includ.e  *Manuel  des  Com- 
positeurs,  ou  Traiti  Mithodique  de  I'Harmonie* 
Paris  n.  d.)  ;  'La  Musique  Mise  k  la  Port^  de 
Tout  le  Mond'  (Liege  1830):  translated  into 
English  as  *The*  History  of  Music,  or  How  to 
Understand  and  Enjoy  its  Performance*  (Lon- 
don 1846),  and  as  ^Music  Explained  to  the 
World,  etc.*  (Boston  1842) ;  and  into  German 
as  <Die  Musilc,  etc.>  (Berlin  1830);  *Curiosit^8 
Historiques  de  la  Musique,  etc'  (Paris  1830) ; 
^Biographic  Universelle  des  Musiciens.  etc.' 
(Brussels  1835^)  ;  'Histoire  Generate  de  la 
Musique,  etc*  (5  vols.,  Paris  1869-73;  trans- 
lated into  German  as  'Geschichte  der  Musik 
aller  Nationen*).  Of  his  smialler  works  may 
be  mentioned  *  Notice  Biographique  sur  Nicolo 
Paganini,  etc*  (Paris  1851,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  W.  Guernsey  as  ^Biographical  Notice 
of  NicoIo  Paganini,^  London  n.d.)  ;  'Antoine 
Stradivari,  etc'  (Paris  1856,  translated  into 
English  by  J.  Bishop  as  'Notice  of  Stradivari, 
etc,'  London  1864).  The  following  musical 
textbooks  have  had  a  wide  circulation :  *Trait6 
du  Contre-point  et  de  la  Fugue,  etc.*  (2  vols., 
Paris  1824) ;  *Trait£  du  C^iant  en  Oueur,  etc* 
(Paris  1837,  translated  by  T.  Helmore  as  *A 
Treatise  on  Choir  and  .C3io;'us  Sii^ng,*  Lon- 
don and  New  York  1854)  ^  'Traite  Complet  de 
la  Th^orie  et  de  la  Pratique  de  rHarmonie, 
etc*  (Paris  1849);  'Traite- ^l^entaire  de  la 
Musique'  (Bruselles  n.d.). 

FETISHISM,  or  FETICHISM.  fS'tish- 
izm,  the  worship  of  material  things  (fetishes) 
as  the  abodes  of  spirits,  or  more  strictly  the 
belief  that  the  possession  of  a  thing  can  procure 
the  services  of  a  spirit  lodged  within  it.  It 
closely  grades  into  idolatry,  but  differs  In  that 
the  power  is  supposed  to  reside  in  the  spirit 
not  the  thii^  or  image.  It  is  the  lowest  of 
the  unsystematic  forms  of  worship  found 


among  onchriliied  tribes,  and  exists  espeoaSy 
among  the  negroes  in  Africa,  but  also  amoog 
the  natives  of  both  Americas,  the  Polynesiaiis, 
Australians  and  Siberians.   The  word  itself  b 
ultimately  due  to  the  Portuguese,  the  first  Euro- 
peans to  trade  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and 
IS  the  Portuguese  word  feiiifo,  "artif ast.»  Comte 
used  it  as  a  term  to  describe  what  he  believed 
to  be  a  necessanr  stage  in  the  devdoi»nent  of 
aU  reli^ons  in  which  all  external  bodies,  natural 
or  artificial,  are  supposed  to  be  animated  hy 
souls  essentially  analogous  to  our  own.  Any 
object  may  become  a  fetish,  provided   it  is 
capable  of  being  appropriated  literally  or  meta- 
phorically by  an  individual.    Such  objects  are 
flints,  shells,  claws,  feathers,  earth,  salt,  plants, 
manufactured  articles,  anything  peculiar  or  un- 
known or  not  understood,  trees,  streams,  rocks, 
and  even  certein  animals,  as  the  serpents  of 
Whydah.    It  is  enough  for  an  object  to  be 
accidentally  associated  with  an  event  for  it  to 
be  regarded  as  the  cause  and  even  the  author 
of  that  event,  whence  its  elevation  to  the  rank 
of  a  fetish.    Fetishes  may  be  natural  or  arti- 
ficial.  Artificial  fetishes  are  either  public,  pre- 
served hy  priests,  or  private,  purchasable  from 
them  usually  at  a  very  high  price.    In  some 
countries  kings  and  prmces  have  lai^  collec- 
tions of  fetishes,  and  every  famil/  has  at  least 
one.   They  are  hereditaiy,  and  either  hong  up 
in  the  dwellings  or  worn  on  the  neck  or  else- 
where, and  are  even  fastened  on  domestic  ani- 
mals.  They  are  made  to  resemble  the  human 
form,  and  the  public  fetishes  are  sometimes  of 
gold  and  very  large.   The  worshipers  provide 
their  fetishes  liberally  with  food,  but  if  prayers 
are  not  granted  they  frequently  maltreat  them, 
throw  them  away  or  beat  them  to  lueces.  In 
connection  with  tetish  worship  there  are  festi- 
vals and  sacrifices.   For  the  latterthe  victims  are 
oxen,  swine  and  other  animals;  but  sometimes, 
when  the  royal  and  priestly  power  are  united  in 
the  sacrificer,  criminals,  prisoners  or  persons  of 
the  lowest  classes  of  the  tribe  are  immolated. 
The  festivals  —  among  which  the  Yam  and 
Adai  festival  with  the  Ashantees,  and  the  fes- 
tival in  honor  of  Khimavong,  die  god  or  divine 
messenger,  are  especially  cdebratra  —  are  gen- 
erally attended  by  excess  in  drinking,  thefts, 
fights  and  gross  Iicentioiisness.    It  must,  how- 
ever, be  observed  that  the  limits  of  the  term 
fetish  have  not  yet  been  agreed  upon,  as  some 
exclude  from  it  the  worship  of  forests,  moun- 
tains, rivers,  etc.  In  the  luck  tokens  of  gamblers 
and  other  superstitious  persons  there  is  an  anal- 
ogy to  the  fetish  of  the  savage.  (See  Fahujai 
Spirit:  WncROArr).   Consnk  Denett,  R.  E., 
<At  the  Back  of  the  Black  Man's  Mind*  (New 
York  1906)  ;  Jevans,  F.  B.,  <Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Comparative  Religion*  (New  Yoik 
1908):  Milligan.  R.  H.,  *The  Fetish  Folk  of 
West  Africa*  (New  York  1912)  ;  Nassau,  R.  H, 
<Fetishism  in  West  Africa*  (New  York  1904). 

FETOR,  fe'tdr,  a  peculiariy  offensive  odor, 
usually  considered  to  be  due  to  some  sort  of 
animal  putrefaction,  Fetor  of  the  breath  may 
be  due  to  sores  of  the  tongue,  cheeks  or  gums, 
to  necrosis  of  the  teeth  or  abscess  of  the  teeth 
cavities,  to  poisoning  of  mercury  and  tiie  sordes 
of  scurvy.  IMphtheritic  and  streptococcus  in- 
iBammations  of  the  throat  cause  bad  odofs  Ait 
closely  resemble  fetor.  Gangrene  and  abscess  of 
the  lungs  cause  the  most  persistent  and  peiK< 
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trating  fetor.  In  Tarions  (fiseases  of  tbe  stooi- 
Sicii  and  intestines  accompanied  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  products  of  putrefaction,  fetor  of  the 
breath  is  common.  Fetor  of  the  feet  is  due 
to  ladc  of  porosity  of  their  leather  covering  and 
to  tmdeanliness  and  excessive  perspiration. 
These  conditions  result  in  a  maceration  of  the 
sldn  and  if  infection  with  certain  forms  of 
l»cteria  takes  place  this  macerated  skin  is  apt 
to  be  infected  with  putrefactive  bacteria  and 
consequent  upon  this  there  is  more  or  less  fetor. 
The  treatment  of  the  condition  ciMisists  in  dean- 
lines^  improvement  of  Hit  foot-gear  and  anti- 
septic wauies. 

PBTTERLOCK,  or  FETLOCK,  a  her- 
aldic form  of  padlock.  It  was  adopted  1^^  Ed- 
ward IV  of  England  in  1471. 

FEU,  fu',  in  Scots  law,  the  holding  of  Iwds 
based  on  an  annual  rent  of  giain  or  monev  or 
on  agricultuxal  service ;  also,  lands  so  held.  This 
is  the  commonest  forra  of  land  tenure  in  Scot- 
land. It  is,  in  effect,  a  sale  for  an  annual  pay- 
ment, more  resembling  in  form  a  c(whola  es- 
tate than  a  freehold  and  is  a  relic  of  the  feudal 
system,  which  prevails  to-day  to  some  extent 
in  the  alienation  of  land  in  Sa>tland  This 
system  of  tenure,  in  contrast  with  leasehold 
estates  in  England  and  elsewhere,  has  tended  to. 
encourage  holders  of  land  to  erect  and  main* 
tain  butldings  of  a  more  substantial  character^ 

FEU  DE  JOIB,  a  kind  of  musketry  fire  in 
celebration  of  some  state  festival  Troops  are 
disposed  in  line,  in  two  ranks  and  at  optfn  order. 
When  the  order  to  present  arms  is  given  care 
is  taken  that  the  rifle  barrels  are  elevated 
at  a  uniform  angle.  Upon  the  command  to  Are 
the  right-hand  man  of  the  front  rank  dis- 
charges his  piece  and  is  ft^lowed  at  scarcely 
perceptible  intervals  1^  die  man  on  his  left 
When  the  extreme  left  of  the  front  rank  is 
reached  the  left-hand  man  of  rtie  rear  rank  fires 
and  the  second  rank  rifles '  are  fired  in  turn 
until  the  ri^  is  a^in  reached.  Three  rounds 
of  such  firmg  are  fired  on  special  occasions. 

PSUCHTERSLBBEN,  foik^ers-l&^€n. 
Bmst,  Baron  von,  Austrian  philosopher  and 
poet:  b.  Vienna,  29  April  1806;  d.  there.  3 
Sept  1849.  He  was  educated  at  the  Thesesian 
Academy  and  at  the  University  of  Vienna, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  medicine  in  1833. 
He  became  a  lecturer  at  the  univer^y  and  be- 
came dean  of  the  faculty  of  medidne  in  1844. 
He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Gritlparzer, 
Laube  and  other  literary  liglits,  took  a  deep 
interest  in  educational  matters  and  in  1848  be- 
came Under-Secretary  of  state  in  the  Ministry 
of  Education.  He  wrote  'Ueber  das  Hip- 
pokiatische  erste  Buch  von  der  Diat>  (1835); 
*Aerzte  und  Publicum*  (1848)  ;  'Lehrbuch  der 
aretlichen  Seelenkunde*  (1845),  of  which  a 
translation  in  English  appeared;  the  poetical 
woriis  *Ckdichte>  (1836);  and  the  'Zur  Dia- 
tetik  der  Seele>  (1838,  SOtfa  ed.,  1906);  'Bdtrage 
xur  Utteratur— ,  Knflst—  tmd-  Lebsnstbeoric* 
(1841) ;  ^Gtitt  der  deiitsdien  lOassiker)  (3d 
ed.,  1866). 

FEUCHTWANGBR,  foiHt'Vang'-*r.  Lewis. 
American  chemist:  b.  Fiirth,  Bavaria,  11  Jan. 
1805;  d.  New  York,  25  June  1876.  He  eariv 
displayed  a  fondness  for  natural  sdence  and 
made  that  stu^  a  spedalty  at  the  Jena  Uni- 
v«ni1y.  -  la  ISw  he  came  to  New  Yorl^  wheie 


he  opened  its  first  German  pharmacy^  He  &oon 
won  a  reputation  as  a  chemist,  mineralo^st  and 
manufacturer  of  rare  chemicals.  He  was  the 
first  to  introduce  the  allc^,  Cxennan  silver,  and 
unsuccessfully  attempted  to  have  it  adopted  by 
tbe  government  in  place  of  nickel  or  copper 
for  coinage  punmses.  His  vrorks  are  <  Popular 
Treatise  on  (iems'  (J838) ;  <Elements  of 
Mineralogy>  (1839) ;  ^Treatise  on  Fermented 
Liquors*  (18S8) ;  <Practical  Treatise  on  Solu- 
ble or  Water  Glass*  (1870) ;  <A  Handbodc  on 
Silex,  etc.*  (New  York  1871). 

FEUD,  fad,  a  permanent  condition  of  hos- 
tilities between  tribes  or  families.  It  was  com- 
mon in  northern  Europe  for  many  centuries  and 
^ve  way  very  n^dually  before  tiie  introduc- 
tion of  law  ana  order.  It  survives  in  the 
Italian  vendetta  and  in  the  feuds  of  die  moun- 
tains of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  in  America. 

FEUDAL  ARCHITECTURE,  a  terra 
sometimes  applied  ^erallv  to  the  architecture 
of  the  feuoal  period  and  specifically  to  the 
mUitaiy  structures  of  that  period.  Of  diese  the 
^indpal  was  the  castle  (-q.v.). 

FEUDAL  SYSTEM.  A  fee,  fend  or  fief 
is  a  possession,  of  which  the  vassal  receives  the 
ri^t  of  use  and  enjoyment,  of  disposition  and 
alienation,  on  condition  of  fidelity,  that  is,  of 
affording  assistance  or  counsel,  and  avoiding  al! 
injurious  acts,  together  with  this  performance  of 
certain  services  incident  to  the  tenure  while  the 
feudal  lord  stilt  retains  a  paramount  right.  A 
fief  is  distinguished  from  allodial  possessions  by 
the  circtmistance  that  it  cannot  be  alienated 
withpnt  the  consent  of  the  feudal  lord,  by  the 
services  usually  due  from  the  vassal  and  bv  a 
peculiar  Idnd  of  inheritance.  The  system  ongi- 
nated  among  the  Ckrman  tribes  and  the  nature 
of  feudal  property  is  explained  by  its  orii^n. 
Such  was  the  passion  of  Ae  ancient  (jermans 
for  war,  that  in  rime  of  peace  private  feuds  took 
the  place  of  public  contention;  and  in  default  of 
these  thejnen  of  military  age  spent  weeks  and 
months  and  years  in  adventures  and  made  in- 
cursions into  the  territory  of  the  neighboring 
tribes,  or  took  part  in  the  quarrels  of  the  dis- 
tant ones.  In  the  expeditions  of  particnlar  ad- 
ventures a^nst  the  adjacent  tribes '  or  die 
Roman  provinces,  thdr  booty  consisted  of  gar- 
ments, amis,  furniture,  slaves.  But  when  the 
northern  hordes  broke  into  the  south  and  in 
the  partition  of  the  conquered  lands  large  dis- 
tricts fell  into  the  hands  of  kings  or  dtikes  and 
thdr  subordinates,  they  gave  certain  portions  of 
die  territoiy  to  thdr  attendants  to  enjoy  the 
possession  for  life.  These  estates  were  called 
benefieia  or  fiefs,  because  they  were  only  lent  to 
didr  possessors,  to  revert  after  their  death  to 
the  grantor,  who  immediately  gave  them  to  an- 
other of  his  servants.  From  this  custom  of  the 
ancient  (Annans  arose  the  feudal  system  and 
feudal  service,  which  is  purely  German.  As 
the  son  commonly  esteemed  it  his  duty,  or  was 
forced  by  necessity,  to  devote  his  arm  to  the 
ford  in  whose  service  his  father  had  lived,  he 
also  fecdved  his  f adier's  fief ;  or  rather,  he  was 
hiv«Ht<d  with  it  anew.  By  the  u&s^  of  cen- 
turies this  custom  became  a  right;  and  to  de- 
prive one  of  his  paternal  fief,  though  it  was 
prohibited  by  no  law,  seemed  an  act  of  injustice. 
This  change  tcwk  place  between  the  9th  and  11th 
centuries.  A  fief  rendered  vacant  by  die  death 
of  die  holder  was  at  once  taken  possessioa  of  bgr 
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bis  Km,  on  Uu  sole  comfition  of  i>^ng  bomage 
to  the  feudal  superior.  In  the  case  of  ecclesias- 
tical 6efs  the  ng^t  of  succe^ion  bekmged.  un- 
der the  same  condition,  to  those  who  succeeded 
the  last  holders  in  their  ecclesiastical  oSke.  The 
castle-fiefs,  so  called,  were  a  peculiar  land  of 
military  fiefs,  the  possessor  of  which  was  bound 
to  defend  the  castle  belonging  to  his  lord.  The 
vassal  who  directed  the  defense  «as  called,  nt 
the  imperial  fortresses,  a  burgrave.  Thus  the 
several  orders  of  vassals  formed  a  system  of 
concentric  circles,  of  which  each  was  under  the 
influence  of  the  next,  and  all  moved  aroimd  a 
common  centre,  the  king,  as  the  supreme  feudal 
lord.  With  military  vassals  another  class  arose. 
From  the  oldest  times  in  the  courts  of  kings 
and  the  governors  whom  they  appointed,  as  well 
as  in  those  of  the  bishops,  were  certain  officers 
who  at  first  performed  active  service,  but  were 
afterward  rather  a  splendid  appendage  to  the 
court.  The  four  cilices  of  the  marshal,  the 
chamberlain,  the  cup-bearer  and  the  sewer,  are 
the  oldest  and  most  honorable,  but  by  no 
means  the  only  ones ;  offices,  on  the  contrary, 
were  as  ntmierous  as  the  employments  whidb 
could  be  devised  at  court  These  officers,  «t  a 
period  when  mon^  was  scarce  and  the  old 
German  notion  in  full  vigor  which  considered 
none  but  landed  proprietors  as  citizens  and 
none  but  the  owners  of  large  estates  as  noble- 
men, were  naturally  rewarded  by  grants  of 
land  during  the  time  of  service;  and  these  es- 
tates, like  the  military  fiefs,  but  somewhat  later, 
certainly  not  before  the  time  of  Frederick  I 
(1152-90).  became  by  degrees  hereditary.  The 
splendor  of  the  court  and  the  advantages  ac- 
cruing from  these  services  induced  many  noble* 
men  to  solicit  them.  They  became  the  first  in 
Uie  new  class  of  servants  or  ministers  whidi 
was  thus  formed;  and  under  thon  there  was  a 
multitude  of  other  servants,  particularly  on  the 
estates  of  the  nobility. 

A  refusal  to  perform  feudal  service,  or  any 
other,  violation  of  fealty,  was  s^led  felony. 
Upon  this  and  other  difficulties  incident  to  feu- 
dal property,  as  in  cases  growing  out  of  the 
succession,  surrender,  alienation  or  under-teo- 
ure  of  a  fief,  the  lord  decided  in  a  feudal  court, 
filled  by  vassals,  who  were  required  to  be  of 
equal  rank  with  the  accused.  To  appear  in 
these  courts  at  the  summons  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor  and  accept  the  place  of  an  assessor  there 
was  reckoned  among  the  duties  incident  to  a 
fief.  As  the  relations  of  lords  and  vassals  (at 
that  time  one  of  the  most  important  relations  in 
life)  became  more  and  more  widely  spread  and 
the  number  of  vassals  increased  at  the  expense 
of  the  ancient  immediate  subjects  of  the  empire, 
the  latter  were  thrown  into  the  background  and 
at  length  nearly  forgotten. 

In  the  lOth  and  llth  centuries  no  duty  due 
from  subjects  was  known  except  feudal  duties: 
the  whole  German  Empire  was  one  vast  feudal 
possession  and  the  idea  of  feudal  lords  and 
national  soverei^s  were  wholly  confounded.  11 
any  one  was  neither  a  lord  nor  a  vassal  he  was 
scarcely  looked  upon  as  a  citizen.  Hence  few 
rich  landed  proprietors  ventured  to  rely  upon 
their  own  strength,  without  a  feudal  connec- 
tion. And  even  most  of  these  at  last  yielded 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  became  royal 
vassals.  The  emperor,  likewise,  used  every 
means  to  induce  them  to  adopt  such  a  course. 

From  the  feudal  system,  the  only  social 


organi/jrioB  of  die  Eorofeaa  states  m  tbe  Mid- 
dle Ages,  a  new  system  of  civil  rank  arose.  The 
inferior  nobilitar,  a  rank  intermediate  between 
tbe  higher  nobiuty  (princes)  and  freemen,  owes 
its  origin,  it  is  said,  to  this  institution;  and 
a  regular  scale  of  rank  was  formed  among  the 
vassals,  without  detriment,  however,  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  bkrth.  The  kin|;  formed  the  fixsi 
dass;  the  spiritual  princes,  hidK>p$  and  imzne- 
diate  abbots  constituted  Uie  second;  the  Ur 
princes,  dukes,  laiidgraves.  margraves  and  im- 
mediate counts,  the  third ;  those  barons,  or  ridi 
landed  proprietors,  who  owed  fealty  to  no  one. 
but  yet,  on  account  of  their  limited  rights  ot 
possessions,  were  tbe  vassals  of  the  emyeror. 
the  fourth;  those '  freemen  who  stood  in  tbe 
same  relation  to  the  princes,  the  fifth ;  title  -vas- 
sals of  the  former  and  the  servants  of  the 
princes,  tbe  sixth;  and  the  possessors  o{  sma^ 
fiefs,  the  seventh.  Besides  these  ranks,  after 
some  centuries,  the  order,  of  citizens  was 
formed,  as  being  included  under  no  one  of 
them.  The  spirit  of  the  feudal  system,  grounded 
on  the  prevalence  of  landed  property,  w23 
necessarify  foreign  to  cities  which  owe^  their 
origin  to  industry  and  personal  property  and 
founded  thereon  a  new  sort  of  power.  The 
princif^es  of  the  feudal  hws  were  developed 
and  established  the  Lombard  law^rs  of  the 
12th  century.  The  collection  of  feudal  laws 
and  customs  which  is  appended  to  the  Roman 
code  under  the  title  of  Ltbri  Feitdorum  became 
the  code  of  feudal  law  over  a  great  part  ot 
Europe.' 

The  feudal  form  of  government,  at  a  period 
when  a  spirit  of  independence  and  of  opposition 
to^despotism  was  abroad  in  the  land,  was  wdl 
suited  to  put  iqto  the  hands  of  one  governor, 
as  supreme  feudal  lord,  the  reins  of  the  national 
power,  to  be  employed  against  foreign  enemies 
without^  endangering  domestic  freedc»n.  But 
tbe  purity  and  influence  of  feudal  relations  in 
time  became  less;  and  the  strength  of  the 
national  ^government  declined  amidst  a  spirit  of 
disaffection  and  sedition,  whidt  became  univer- 
sal when  nobles  began  to  perceive  that  the 
feudal  government  was  not  naturally  dependent 
on  kings,  but  kings  on  it.  Indeed,  the 
sovereigns  had  no  other  security  for  their  sub- 
jection than  the  feudal  oath  and  the  menaces 
of  punishment,  which  the  king  might  not  ha^-e 
the  ability  to  carry  into  effect,  when  his  power 
was  divided  in  most  of  his  states,  either  by  in- 
vestiture or  by  the  usurpations  of  the  princes. 
Thus  Uie  vassals  of  the  crown  in  Ciermany, 
Italy  and  the  older  districts  of  France  suc- 
ceeded in  depriving  the  king  of  almost  all 
power,  even  of  the  external  honors  of  royalty; 
and  never,  in  the  two  first  countries  and  in 
France  only  after  the  extinction  of  the  great 
baronial  families,  could  he  succeed  in  establish- 
ing a  new  authority  independent  of  the  feudal 
power.   See  Middle  Ages. 

Bibliography.— Abdy,  ^PeudaKsm :  Its  Rise, 
Progress  and  Consequences*  (London  1890) ; 
Guizot,  *Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  en  France' 
(1845);  Hallams,  <Middle  Age5>  (London 
1818)  ;  Munro,  W.  B..  <The  Seigniorial  Sys- 
tem in  Canada^  (New  York  J907);  and  <The 
Seigneurial  System  in  New  France*  (in  Vol. 
II,  of  'Canada  and  Its  Provinces,'  Toronto 
1914) ;  Petersen,  *Uber  den  Kurmarldschen 
Add  im  17  Jahrhundert'  (Berlin  1911); 
Prutz,  'The  Age  of  Feudalism  and  Theocnwy* 
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(PhiladdiAui  1905) ;  Round.  <Pettd&l  En^d> 
(London  1909);  Seebohm,  'The  English  VUt 
lage  Comtnnnity*  (London  1883) ;  Seignobos, 
^Feudal  Rigmie,^  translated  by  Dow  (New 
York  1908) ;  Stubbs,  'Constitutional  History 
of  England'  (Vol.  1, 1897  ed.)  ;  Waits,  ^Dortache 
Verfassungsg^chichte'  (1843-78). 

FSUSRBACH,  foi-er-bfiH,  AnKlm,  Ger- 
man painter ;  b.  Spires,  12  Sept.  1829;  d.  Venice, 
4  Jan.  1880.  He  studied  at  the  art  schools  of 
Dtisseldorf  and  Mtinidi,  and  hiter  at  Antwerp 
and  Paris.  He  worked  at  Carlsruhe,  Venice, 
Rome  and  Vienna.  His  Roman  period  was 
productive  of  several  splendid  works,  in  which 
are  apparent  his  close  study  of  the  Italian 
masters.  He  became  professor  at  the  Vienna 
Academy  in  W3,  bat  disappointed  at  the  recep- 
tion of  one  of  his  works  reri^ed  and  removed 
to  Venice.  Among  his  prmcipal  works  ftre 
*Iphigenia*  (Stuttgart) ;  *-Dante  at  Ravenna* 
(Carlsruhe);  'Medea*  (Munich);  tThe  Con- 
cert' (Berlin);  <The  Battle  of  the  Amazons,^ 
*Pieta'  (Munich) ;  'Symposium  of  Plato* 
(Carlsruhe);  'Ahosto  at  Ferrara*  (Munich). 

FEUBRBACH,  foi'^r-baH,  Lndwig  An- 
dreas, German  philosopher:  b.  Landshut,  Ba- 
varia, 28  July  1804;  d  13  Sept.  1872;  the 
fourth  son  of  the  illustrious  jurist,  Paul  Johanrr 
Anselm  Fenerbach.  After  a  secwidary  educa- 
tion he  studied  divini^  at  Hetdelbere  and  Ber- 
lin, but  fell  under  the  swa^  of  Hegel  and  took 
his  doctor's  degree  in  phdosophy.  After  a 
brief  period  as  privtudoseni  in  briangen,  he  be- 
came persona  non  grata  on-accotuit  of  an  heret- 
ical pamphlet  embo^mg  'Thoughts  on  Death 
and  Immortality.*  From  a  follower  of  Hegel 
he  developed  rapidly  into  an  out-and-out  free- 
thinker and  democrat  Besi^s  a  more  technical 
'History  of  Modem  Philosoplrv*  and  a  mono- 

fraph  on  Leibnitz  he  wrote  renews  and  essays 
or  the  most  radical  periodical  of  the  time, 
AmoTd  Ruge's  Jahrbiicher.  In  1841  appeared 
his  most  significant  work  'The  Essence  of 
Christianity*  (translated  by  George  Eliot), 
vduch  won  him  a  place  amoi^  the  foremost  ad- 
vanced thinkers  of  the  day.  He  entered  into  cor- 
respondence with  Kari  Marx  and  is  indeed  re- 
garded by  Sodatista  as  a  precursor  of  Oidr 
classic  authorities.  He  innnpathind  with  die 
revolutionary  uprising  of  184S  but  took  no  active 
part  beyond  ddivering  a  course  of  lectures  to 
the  Heidelberg  students  on  the  'Essence  of 
Religion."  During  die  dark  period  of  reaction 
his  prestige  waned  but  he  continued  his  re- 
searches into  the  nature  of  religion,  producing 
in  1857  the  'Theogonie,*  in  which  unfulfilled 
desire  was  defined  as  the  core  of  religious  feel- 
faig.  ^nandal  failtire  threatened  him  in  1860^ 
but  the  loyalty  of  his  friends  saved  htm  from 
actual  want  and  in  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life  he  was  once  more  able  to  attack  in  a  volume 
on  '(jod.  Freedom,  Immortality,^  the  religious 
problems  to  which  he  had  so  persistently  de- 
Totfed  himself. 

Feuerbach  was  not  a  systematic  jAilosopher 
and  became  prcwressively  more  averse  to  metar 
physics,  developing  an  affection  for  the  methods 
of  natural  science  and  a  popular,  vivid  style, 
though  at  times  marred  by  diffuseness  and 
dithyrambs.  As  an  absolutely  honest  and  un- 
compromising champion  of  free-thought  and 
poltdcal  liberalism  he  exerted  a  tremendous 
mfittence  both  on  Socialists  and  natural  sdeiH 
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tists  of  the  materialistic  sdioc4.  He  has  been 
appropriately  compared  to  a  powerful  ferment 
Richard  Wagner,  Ferdinand  Lassalle  and  Gott- 
fried Keller  are  among  those  who  were  deeply 
stirred  by  his  writings.  Feuerbach's  philosophy 
of  reliuion  is  remarkable  for  the  bold  assump- 
tion of  a  purely  psychological  point  of  view, 
while  historical  problems  and  social  factors  (as 
Marx  pmnted  oyxt)  are  ignored.  The  n^lect 
of  concrete  historical  conditions  distin«lushe8 
his  method  of  approach  from  that  of  Strauss, 
while  his  concentration  on  individual  ps^chol- 

reuuired  supplementing  by  modem  sociologi- 
cal and  ethnological  considerations.  Neverthe- 
less, the  insistence  on  the  purely  human  rather 
than  metaphysical  aspects  of  the  problem 
marked  an  epoch-making  departure  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  subject  His  essays  on  *The  Neces- 
sity of  a  Reformation  of  Philosophy,*  ^Pre- 
liminary Theses,*  and  'Principles  of  a  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Future*  (1342-43)  are  remark- 
able anticipations  of  modem  pragmatism  with 
the  emphasis  on  democratic  aspirations. 

Bibuogiaphy. —  Bolin,  Wilhelm,  ^Ludwig 
Feuerbach,  seine  Wirken  und  seine  Zeitgenos- 
sen>  (Stuttgart  1B91);  Gnm,  Karl.  'Ludwig 
Feuerbach  in  seinem  Briefwechsel  und  Nach- 
lass*  (Leiiwig  1874);  JodL  Friedrich,  ^Ludwig 
Feuerbach*  (Stuttgart  1904);  Kohut,  Adolph, 
^Ludwig  Feuerbach^  (Leipzig  19(^). 

Robert  H.  Lowie, 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

FEUBRBACH,  Paul  Johasn  Ansehn  von. 
powl  yA'han  an'zelm  fon,  German  jurist  and 
criminal  law  reformer :  b.  Hainiciwn,  n*ar  Jena, 
14  Nov.  1775;  d.  Fnmkfort-on-Main,  29  Mi^ 
1833.  He  was  professor  at  Jena  (1801),  Kiel 
(1802),  Landshut  (1804)  ;  planned  a  new  penal 
code  for  Bavaria,  wfaidi  was  enundated  in 
1813,  and  was  subsequently  adapted  by  other 
govemmoits.  He  was  later  president  of  the 
Court  of  'Appeals  at  An^»ch.  Among  his 
best-known  works  are  *  Critique  of  Natural 
Uw*  (1796);  'Anti-Hobbes*  (1798);  'Lchr- 
buch  des  getneinen  in  Deutschland  geltenden 
aeinHdien  Privatredits>  (1801);  'Merkwiirdige 
Kriminalrechtsfalle*  (1808-11);  ^Kaspar  Hao* 
ser;  An  Instance  of  a  Crime  Against  a  Soul^ 
(1832).  His  works  rendered  notable  service  in 
the  humanizing  of  judicial  punishment  and  in 
paving  the  way  for  a  psychological  treatment  of 
criminal  cases. 

FBUILLANTS,  f6-yoft,  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  a  religious  order  clothed  in  white  and 
going  barefoot,  and  a  branch  of  the  Qstercians. 
Their  name  was  derived  from  an  abbey,  founded 
about  1145  in  the  diocese  of  RieUx  and  called 
first  Fuliens,  later  Les  Feuillahs.  In  1577  the 
abbot,  Jean  de  la  Barriere,  introduced  reforms 
in  order  to  weed  out  the  relaxations  which  had 
crept  in,  and  from  then  on  the  Feuillapts  lived 
under  the  strict  observance  of  the  rule  of  Saint 
Bernard.  In  1589  they  were  established  as  ft 
Separate  Ccmgregation  by  a  brief  of  Pope  Six- 
tus  V,  who  two  years  before  had  given  them  a 
church  in  Rome.  In  the  same  year,  1587,  King 
Henry  III  of  France  also  budt  a  monastery 
for  them  in  Paris.  In  1S9S  Qemem  VIII  de- 
prived the  Cistercians  of  all  control  over  the 
reuillants.  A  second  monastery  was  ^ven  to 
them  in  Rome  in  1598.  Pope  Urban  VIII  in 
1630  decreed  the  separation  of  the  French  and 
Italian  brandies  of  die  order;  ibe  former  con- 
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tinucd  to  be  known  as  Feuillants;  the  latter 
were  called  reformed  Bemardines  and  6nally 
combined  with  the  order  of  Ceteaux.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  the  order 
had  24  abbeys  in  France.  These  were  suppressed 
in  1791,  a  fate  which  was  also  suffered  by  Uie 
convents  of  nuns,  known  under  the  name  of 
Fenillantines  because  they  had  embraced  the 
same  rules  after  the  first  of  them  had  been 
established  in  1588  by  Jean  de  la  Barriire.  The 
Parts  monastery  was  taken  possession  of  by 
a  club  celebrated  in  the  political  history  of 
France  under  the  name  of  the  Feuillants.  It 
was  a  weak  rival  of  the  Jacobin  Oub,  and  fell 
before  the  clamor  of  a  mob  in  March  1791. 

FRUILLBT,  Octave,  fik-tav  ffr^l.  French 
novelist  and  dramatist:  b.  Saint  Lo,  Manche, 
11  Aug.  1821 :  d.  Paris.  29  Dec  189a  Between 
1848  and  1858  be  gained  a  good  deal  of  notice 
with  his  novels  and  a  series  of  comedies  and 
tales,  some  of  which  were  published  in  die  Re- 
vue des  Deux  Mondes.  In  1857  the  appearance 
oif  *Le  Roman  d'un  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre* 
raised  Feuillet  to  first  rank  of  the  novelists  of 
the  day,  and  it  was  imme<Uately  dramatized  hy 
the  author  himself.  Next  followed  ^Histoire  de 
Sibylle'  (1862).  and  in  the  year  in  which  it 
appeared  Feuillet  was  elected  to  the  Frendi 
Academy.  Among  his  other  numerous  novels 
are  'Monsieur  de  Camors>  (1867);  *Julia  de 
Tr^cceur'  (1872);  'Un  Manage  dans  le 
Monde'  (1^5) ;  <Le  Journal  d'une  Femme' 
(1878);  'Histoire  d'une  Patisiemie'  (1881); 
<La  Morte>  (1886);  *Le  Divorce  de  JulieUe> 
(1884);  <Honneur  d'Artiste>  (1890).  His  works 
have  a  refined  htunor,  and  are  free,  especially 
the  earlier,  from  coarseness.  He  was  a  master 
in  depicting  the  fine  shades  of  emotion  and 
character;  his  creations  are  fiisdnctly  individual- 
ized, his  society  women  being  remarkably  life- 
like;  his  later  works  are  mailced  by  a  ^rowtng 
t^idsm  of  outlook.  His  dramas  met  with  con- 
siderable success,  but  they  are  on  the  whole  in- 
ferior to  his  novels  and  have  not  survived. 
Feuillet's  'Theatre  Comjriet>  apiMared  in  1892- 
93.  Consult  Deriesy  L.,  <OctaYe  FeniUet>  (Saint 
L6  1902). 

FEUILLBTON,  f?'yc-t6ii  («Ieafiet»),  the 
literary  section  of  a  French  newspaper,  usually 
appearing  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  first 
page.  It  includes  essays,  criticisms  and  fiction, 
the  latter  of  the  serial  type.  In  America  the 
so-called  ^magazine  section*  of  a  daily  paper 
corresponds  to  die  f  euilleton.  Bertin  the  elder 
invented  the  system  in  Fiance. 

P£VAL,  fft-val,  Paul  Henri  Corentin, 
French  novelist:  b.  Rennes,  28  Nov.  1817;  d. 
Paris,  8  March  1887.  He  first  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  his  native  city,  but 
soon  went  to  Paris  unable  to  resist  his  desire 
to  write.  His  first  story,  'Club  des  phogucs* 
(1841),  and  others,  having  given  him  some 
note,  he  was  offered  a  large  sum  to  write,  under 
the  pseudonym  *Sia  Francis  Trolofp*  (as 
though  an  Englishman),  a  sensational  story 
*The  Mysteries  of  London,*  after  the  manner 
of  Sue's  ^Mysteries  of  Paris.'  It  was  done  in 
11  volumes  (Paris  1844),  was  immensely  suc- 
cessful, widely  translated  and  init  on  the  stage. 
He  remained  a  very  fertile,  spirited  and  popu- 
lar writer,  often  dramatized,  with  lon^  runs 
and  left  more  than  200  volumes  from  bis  pen. 
Espedaliy  successful  were  *Le  Loup  Buiiic' 


(Paris  1843,  London  1847) ;  <Les  Amours  de 
Paris'  (Paris  1845,  London  1856) ;  *La  Quit- 
tance de  Minutt'  (Paris  1846);  'L«  Fils  da 
Diable'  (Paris  1847)  ;  'Histoire  des  Tribtmanx 


(Paris  1857,  London  and  New  York  1863); 
<Ttan  le  Diable>  ("Paris  1868)  ;  *Us  MervciUes 
du  Mont  Saint  Michel>  (^Paris  1880).  Ouring 
most  of  his  life  a  freethinker,  he  was  later  con- 
verted and  became  an  ardent  Catholic.  As  a 
result  he  revised  his  works  and  issaed  a  col- 
lection of  tiiem  ill  44  volumes  (Paris  1877-83). 
After  his  death  a  new  edition  of  his  collected 
worics  was  brou^t  out  (38  vols.,  Paris  1895). 
In  spite  of  his  many  successes  and  the  big 
editions  through  which  many  of  lus  books 
went,  be  spent  the  latter  years  of  lus  life  in 
comparative  pover^,  having  twice  lost,  throu^ 
unwise  investments,  a  lar^  fortune.  Consult 
Buet,  C,  'Paul  Feval,  Souvenirs  d'un  Ami* 
(Paris  1887);  Delaigue,  A^  <Ua  Homme  de 
Letters,  Paul  F£val>  (Paris  1890)  ;'Mirecourt 
£.  de,  <Faul  Fival>  (m  <Lei  Contemponinst* 
Paris  1857). 

FEVSIL  a  condition  in  whidi  the  tempera- 
tare  of  the  body  is  above  nonnal.  The  average 
daily  range  of  temperature  in  men  is  from  96* 
to  99*  F.,  and  in  women  from  quarter  to  half 
a  degree  higher.  In  children  temporary  eleva- 
tion even  as  high  as  100*  F.  may  occur  from 
conditions  of  excitement  and  from  over-exercise, 
but  this  ^ould  not  be  termed  fever.  Slight 
daily  variations  in  temperature  are  usual.  Thus 
the  maximtmi  temperature  OKurs  usually  from 
5  to  9  F.ic.  There  is  then,  as  a  lulcv  dnriiu 
sleep  a  decrease  until  a  minimum  is  reat^ed, 
some  time  between  2  and  4  a.ii.  It  is  probable 
that  diminished  muscular  activity  and  lessened 
food  absorption  are  responsible  for  much  of  this 
variation.  Temperature  usually  rises  during 
strong  muscular  exercise  and  also  after  a  meaL 
These  sli^^t  rises  are  balanced  by  heat-loss 
from  increased  perspiratioiL  The  temi|eratnre 
of  man  in  the  tropics  and  in  the  Arctic  xone 
does  not  vary  more  than  1"  C  (For  discussion 
of  bearable  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  heat- 
production,  beat-loss  and  the  nervous  mechan- 
ism that  controls  the  general  phenomena,  see 
Animal  Heat). 

Modem  pathology  teaches  that  fever  is  the 
index  of  a  reaction  of  the  hvonan  body  in  its 
struggle  with  some  foreign  invader  and  ii 
brou^t  about  by  excessive  oxidation  and 
diminished  heat-loss.  Fever  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  respira- 
tions, by  an  increased  number  of  contractions  of 
the  heart,  raised  pulse-rate,  an  increase  in  the 
blood-tension  in  the  blood  vessels  and  by  other 
symptoms  of  general  malaise.  These  are  head- 
ache, dry  mouth,  dry  skin  and  at  times  in- 
creased mental  excitement  Fever  from  this 
point  of  view  ts  a  conservative  j>roce38  anS  is 
nature's  own  method  of  overcoming  some  form 
of  infection  or  intoxication.  Fever  as  a  gen- 
eral process  should  be  distinguished  from  the 
many  special  kinds  of  so-called  fevers  that  are 
described.  Thus  the  tenn  fever  as  used  in 
typhoid  fever,  scariet  fever,  Xxtax  fever,  etc,  is 
a  relic  of  eariter  mescal  teacninga,  in  -maA 
the  rise  in  temperature  was  conaidiered  the  es- 
sential part  of  the  disease.   It  is  now  reoo^ 
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nixed  that  fever  is  only  one  of  the  fatures  in 
the  general  history  of  tba  develt^ment  of  the 
disease-process.  The  height  of  .  the  temperature 
during  fever  may  vary  considerably.  If  the 
temperature  is  not  above  100°  F.  (37.7°  C),  it 
is  spoken  of  as  light  fever;  when  between  100" 
and  103°  F.  (37.r  and  394°  C.)  it  is  called 
moderate  fever;  between  103°  and  105°  F.  (39.4° 
and  40.5*  C.)  it  is  spoken  of  as  high  fever; 
while  above  10S°  F.  (4a5°  C)  hyperpyrexia  is 
the  tenn  that  is  applied.  Temperatures  as  iugh 
as  110°  F.  have  been  recorded  in  patients  woo 
have  recoveredv  Ihe  course  of  most  fevers  is, 
for  purposes  of  convenioice,  divided  into  (1) 
the  initial  st^e.  which  usually  starts  with 
chilliness  and  often  with  a  distinct  chill;  (2) 
the  hot  stage,  when  the  temperature  has  risen 
and  is  at  a  fairly  constant  normal  during  which 
the  Mood  vessels  at  the  surface  are  dilated,  the 
slda  is  fluked  and  feels  hot  and  dry;  this  con- 
dition periiaps  tasting  a  few  hours,  or  it  may  be 
sevefai  wedts,  according  to  the  disease-proc- 
esses that  produce  it;  and  (3)  the  terminal 
stage.  This  may  be  ushered  ui  t^^  a  previous 
persinration,  with  sometimes  increased  urination 
and  prompt  subsidence  of  the  temperature;  or 
the  temperature  raa^  slowly  sink  to  normal 
by  a  process  of  Ijrsts.  Each  Qrpe  of  disease- 
process  manifests  tts  own  peculiar  tnnperatnre- 
variation  and  die  study  oi  temperature-curves 
is  extremely  in^Kur^t  in  the  determination  of 
the  disease. 

Fever  results  not  so  much  from  an  increase 
in  the  heat~production  alone,  but  in  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  heat-regulation  or  thermotaxis 
for  it  is  perhaps  true  that  the  amount  of 
heat  produced  by  an  athlete  in  a  mile  run 
is  vastly  greater  than  that  produced  throughout 
the  entire  four  weeks  of  a  severe  typhoid  fever 
yet  the  heat-loss  keeps  pace  in  the  runner  with 
the  heat-production.  It  is  the  relation  between 
these  two  factors  that  is  (Usturbed  in  fever. 
Fever  is  largely  a  conservative  process  and  a 
moderate  degree  of  temperature  is  believed  to 
be  rather  beneficial  than  harmful.  The  real 
danger  in  fever  is  not  die  temperature  unless 
it  is  excessively  high  — fittm  1(S4°  to  105'  F.— 
but  it  is  the  poison  that  is  being  made  in  the 
body,  either  oy  perverted  metabolism  or  by 
bacterial  or  chemical  intoxication.  Therefore, 
in  the  treatment  of  disease  with  rise  in  tem- 
perature the  reduction  of  the  fever  is  not  the 
only  point  to  be  attained.  During  fever  there 
is  increased  oxidation,  increased  elimination 
of  uric  acid,  diminution  of  most  of  the  secre- 
tions, notably  Uie  saliva,  the  gastric  juice,  the 
bile  and  save  in  the  terminal  stages,  Uie  sweat. 
The  kidney-secretion  is  also  decreased  during 
the  hot  suge,  because  more  water  is  being  lost 
through  the  skin  and  Iimgs  than  usual. 
Changes  in  the  blood  are  constant  and  usually 
consist  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  leuco- 
cytes, or  white  blood-cells.  High  temperatures 
may  produce  degeneration  in  a  number  of  tis- 
sues of  the  human  bodv.  The  most  important 
ones  are  those  of  the  nerve-cells.  These 
dianges  may  take  place  if  the  temperature  gets 
above  105°  F.,  and  even  lower  temperatures 
acting  for  a  very  long  time  may  cause  serious 
structural  changes  in  the  nervous  system.  The 
treatment  of  fever,  as  has  been  indicated, 
should  mean  the  treatment  of  the  disease  that  is 
causing  the  fever  and  will  be  considered  under 
each  i»zticalar  topic  of  fever   (See  Malaria; 


UEMmfxns;  pAxaotjOGY;  RnAPsnfc  Fbvbr; 
ScASLBT  Fever ;  Typhoid  Fever;  Typhus  Fbvek; 
Yelijow  Fever).  Consult  Hektoen,  ^American 
Text-book  of  Pathology*  -(1901);  Schafer, 
'Text-book  of  Physiology>  (1900). 

FEVBR-BUSH  (Betusoin  benxoin).  an 
American  shrub  of  the  laurel  ■  family 
{Lauracea).  It  grows  from  4  to  20  feet  high, 
in  moist  woods  and  alon^  streams  from  Massa- 
chusetts, through  Ontario,  to  Michigan,  south 
to  Kansas,  and  eastward  to  North  Carolina. 
An  infusion  of  the  sweet-smelling  bark  is  used 
as  a  tonic  in  fevers.  The  bright  oerries  of  the 
ttee,  ripe  in  August  and  September,  are  some- 
times ground  and  used  as  spice,  for  which  rea- 
son it  IS  locally  called  spice-bush  or  wild  allspice. 
It  is  also  known  as  Benjamin-bush.  The  name 
fever-bush  is  also  applied  to  the  Ilex  vertieillata. 

FEVERWORT  {Triostcum  perfoliatum), 
a  perennial  of  the  honCTsuckle  family  {Capri- 
foiiacea),  a  native  of  North  America,  where 
Its  dried  and  roasted  berries  have  been  occa- 
sionally  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee;  its  roots 
act  as  an  emetic  and  mild  cathartic  The  plant 

Sows  in  rich  soil  from  Quebec  westward  to 
iimesota,  and  south  io  Karisas,  ICentuchy  and 
Alabama.  It  has  a  number  of  common  names, 
and  is  known  locall}^  as  fever-root,  horse- 
gentian,  wood  ipecac,  tinker's  root,  wild  coffe^ 
etc. 

FEWKES,  ffiks,  Jease  Walter,  American 
anthropologist :  b.  Newton,  Mass.,  14  Nov.  1850. 
He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1875,  took 
degrees  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  in  1877;  University 
of  Arizona,  LL.D.  1915.  Studied  with  Louis 
Agaasiz  at  Penikeese  in  1873,  and  was  for  10 
years  at  the  Bl&ine  l^tboratorr  of  Alexander 
Agassiz  at  Newport,  R.  I.  He  was  assistant 
curator  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1880-89 ;  and  has  been  ethnol- 
ogist of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  since  1895.  He  lus 
written  extensively  on  marine  zoology,  ethnology 
and  arclueolcsy  of  American  Indians.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Ethnology 
and  Archeeology  1881-94;  and  was  in  ^rge 
of  the  excavations  of  die  Casa  Grande  in 
southern  Arizona,  Spmce-tree  House,  Giff 
Palace  and  Sun  Temple  in  the  Mesa  Verde 
National  Park,  Colorado.  He  is  member  of 
many  ethnological  societies,  including  the  Amer- 
ican Society,  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  National  Academy  of  Sciences; 
l6iights  of  Isabella  the  Catholic,  and  recipient 
of  -a  gold  medal  from  fQng  Oscar  of  Sweden 
for  researches  in  anthropology. 

FEYD,  John.  See  Fyt,  John. 

FEYEN,  fa-yari,  Eugene,  French  painter: 
b.  Bey-sur-Seille,  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  France 
13  Nov.  1815;  d  1906:  one  of  the  many  suc- 
cessful, pupils  of  Paul  Delaroche.  While  he 
began  as  a  painter  of  portraits  and  of  the 
nude,  he  gradually  drifted  into  genre  sub- 
jects, which  were  evidently  congenial  to  his 
talent,  and  his  pictures  of  the  seaside  and  the 
fisher  folk  are  distinguished  for  clever  compo- 
sition and  refreshing  color.  <The  Harvesters 
of  the  Sea*  (1872,  in  the  Luxemboure) ; 
<The  Bay  of  Cancale'  (1885);  and'  *The 
Salter's  Sweetheart>  (1890)  are  his  best  works. 
He  was  created  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  1881. 
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PSYBR-PBRRIN,  fi-yi-pi-rift,  Pnmsois 
Mcolai  AngUBtin.  French  painter :  b.  Bey-sur- 
Sdlle,  Meuithe-et-Moselle,  1829;  d.  Pans,  U 
Oct  1888.  He  began  his  career  as  an  artist  in 
the  drawing  school  at  Nancy  and  sabsetiuently 
attached  himself  to  the  studios  of  Co^iet  and 
Delaroche  at  Paris.  At  first  he  hesitated  in 
choosing  a  specialty;  between  subjects  o£  poetic 
allegory,  genre  subjects,  or  varying  race  type, 
or  historic  painting.  Since  1864  be  has  con- 
fined himselt  to  painting  the  scenerj^  and  people 
of  the  seashore,  especially  in  Brittany.  '  His 
work  has  been  successful,  because  it  is  distin- 
guished by  poetic  feeling,  delicate  characteri- 
zation and  transparently  brilliant  coloring.  His 
most  famous  pictures  are  in  the  Luxembourg, 
namely,  'The  Return  from  Oyster-fishing* 
(187+)  and  <The  Fisher-girls  of  Cancale  at  the 
Spring'  (1873). 

PEYJOO  Y  MONTENEGRO,  Benito 
Jerdnimo.  See  Fbijoo  y  Montenegro,  B.  J. 

FEZ,  Morocco,  dty,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Fez,  95  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  225  north- 
east of  Morocco.  Fez  is  a  city  whose  ancient 
glories  have  departed.  The  walls  which  en- 
circled it  have  gone  to  ruin,  and  its  curiously 
contracted  Uiorougfafares  are  ill-kept,  dirty  and 
sunless.  In  place  of  its  reported  peculation  of 
400iO00  in  its  palmy  days  it  has  dwindled  to  a 
four^  of  that  number.  It  contains  over  100 
mosiiues,  one  of  which,  £1  Carubin,  has  a  cov- 
ered place  for  women  who  may  choose  to  par- 
ticipate in  public  prayers,  something  unusual 
in  Mohammedan  places  of  worship.  Good 
public  baths  are  numerous.  It  is  the  entrepot 
of  northwest  Africa  for  goods  of  European 
manufacture.  Its  chief  manufactures  are 
leather  and  silk  shawls  and  it  was  at  one  time 
the  seat  of  a  trade  in  red  caps  (fez),  the  dye 
for  which  was  almost  exclusively  obtained  here. 
Twice  a  year  caravans  go  from  Fez  across  the 
desert  to  Timbuktu.  Fez  has  always  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  chief  seats. of  Moslem  learn- 
ing. Old  Fez  was  founded  in  793  by  Edris  II, 
a  descendant  of  Mohammed,  and  continued  the 
capital  of  an  ind«>endent  kii^cdom  till  1548^ 
when  it  was,  together  with  its  territory,  con- 
quered and  annexed  to  Morocco.  For  upward 
of  a  thousand  years  Fez  has  been  one  of  the 
sacred  places  of  Islam.  When  the  pilgrimages 
to  Mecca  were  interrupted  in  the  10th  century, 
the  western  Moslems  journeyed  to  this  city,  as 
the  eastern  did  to  Mecca;  and  even  now  none 
.but  the  Faithful  can  enter  Fez  without  express 
permission  from  the  emperor.  Fop.  (estimated) 
100,000. 

FEZ»  fez,  Kingdom  of,  once  independent, 
but  now  the  most  northern  section  of  the  em- 
pire of  Morocco;  bounded  north  by  the  Med- 
iterranean ;  east  by  Algeria ;  south  by  the  river 
Om-er-begh  or  Morbeza,'  which  separates  it 
from  Morocco  proper;  and  west  by  the  Atlantic. 
It  was  conquered  and  united  to  Morocco  in  1548. 
See  Morocco. 

FEZ,  a  red,  brimless  cap,  u.sually  of  felt  or 
wool,  first  made  in  the  town  of  Fez,  Morocco. 
It  is  the  Turkish  national  headdress,  but  is  also 
found  in  Greece,  Egypt,  the  Balkan  states  and 
Persia. 

FBZZAN,  fez-zan',  Africa,  political  division 
of  the  Italian  province  of  Tripoli,  .  The 
capital  is  Murzak;  area  about  156^200  square 


miles.  In  the  northern  part  are  low  monntains, 
or  hills,  one  of  which,  Jebel-es-Sudah,  or  Black 
Mountain,  is  composed  largely  of  basalt.  Sandy 
plams  and  a  few  fertile  valleys  are  in  the  south- 
em  part.  There  are  no  streams  of  water  and 
but  few  natural  springs ;  but  good  water  may 
be  obtained  at  a  depth  of  from  10  to  12  feet. 
There  are  a  few  small  lalres.  usually  covered 
with  a  thin  crust  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Rain 
seldom  falls ;  in  some  places  years  intervene  be- 
tween the  short  periods  of  rainfall.  Jackals, 
gazelles  and  foxes,  Hie  ostrich,  vulture  and 
falcon  are  found  in  the  hills.  The  manufactures 
are  coarse  linen  and  cotton  goocb  and  some 
ornamental  articles  made  from  gold  and  silver. 
Trade  with  neighboring  cities  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  caravans.  As  Fhanazia,  Fezzan  was 
held  by  the  Romans  after  19  b.c.  It  was  after- 
ward mdependently  ruled  as  a  Christian  state; 
was  conquered  1^  the  Arabs  and  reverted  to 
Mohammedanism;  in  the  t6th  century  it  fell 
under  Turkish  domination,  and  became  a  lieu- 
tenant-governorship in  1835.  After  the  war 
between  Italy  and  Turkey  in  1911-12,  it  was, 
under  the  Treaty  of  Onchy,  placed  with  Tripoli, 
under  the  control  of  the  former  power.  .Pop. 
(estimated)  70,000,  consisting  of  Tuaregs, 
Arabs,  Moors,  and  Negroes. 

FIACRE,  fya'kr',  or  FIACHRA,  Saint, 
Irish  monk  of  the  /th  century.  He  was  of 
noble  family,  became  an  anchonte  and  went  to 
France.  He  was  kindly  received  by  Saint  Faro, 
bishop  of  Meaux,  to  whom  he  indicated  his  de- 
sire to  live  as  a  hermit.  The  bishop  assigned 
him  a  part  of  the  forest  of  Brodouuni 
(Breuil),  in  the  province  of  Brie.  There  he 
built  a  monastery  with  a  guest  hous&  where  he 
gave  refreshment  to  wayfarers  in  that  region. 
He  acquired  a  reputation  for  miracles  and  lus 
remains  were  long  venerated  at  the  monastery 
he  had  founded.  In  1568  they  were  transferred 
to  the  cathedral  of  Meaux.  where  his  shrine 
is  still  to  be  seen.  In  the  ecclesiastical  calen- 
dar he  is  commemorated  on  30  August.  He  is 
the  patron  of  Brie  and  the  protector  of  garden- 
ers. French  public  cabs  were  first  provided 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  Hotel  Saint  Fiacre, 
Rue  Saint  Martin,  Paris,  in  1640.  From  this 
circumstance  all  public  vehicles  came  to  be 
calltid  fiacres.  Consult  O'Hanlon,  J.,  *Lives  of 
the  Irish  Saints*  (Vol.  VIII,  1875-1904). 

FIAXrA,  fe-al^,  Anthony.  American  ex- 
plorer: b.  Jersey  Cjty  Heights,  N.  J.,  19  Sept. 
1869.  He  was  educated  at  Cooper  Union  and 
the  National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York. 
He  bes^  business  lite  as  stone  artist  and  de- 
signer in  lithography,  was  for  five  years  assist- 
ant in  a  physical  and  chemical  laboratory  and 
in  1890  became  a  newspaper  artist  and  cartoon- 
ist. He  studied  the  processes  of  i^oto-engrav- 
ing  and  photo-gravure,  installed  a  photo-engrav- 
ing plant  for  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  in  1894 
and  was  in  chaise  of  the  art  and  engravu^  de- 
partment of  that  journal  from  1^  to  1899.  He 
served  in  Troop  C,  lst_  New  York  Volunteer 
Cavalry  during  the  Spanish-American  War,  act- 
ing meanwhile  as  war  correspondent  for  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle.  He  was  photographer 
to  the  Baldwm-Ziegler  Polar  Expedition  in 
1901-^2  and  was  commanding  officer  of  the 
jZiegler  Expedition  of  1903-05,  which  pene- 
trated to  82"  4'  North.  This  expedition  sur- 
veyed the  Francis,  Joseph  Archipelago,  but  the 
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Mp  was  lost  A  rdtcf  party  tou  Mat  out  and 

Fiala  -was  found  at  Cape  Dillon  in  July  1905. 
He  accompanied  tfx-President  Roosevelt  on  his 
trip  through  the  Brazilian  wilderness  in  191^ 
14,  explored  the  Pa^fpio  River  and  descended 
the  Jumena  and  Tapajos  rivers  o£  Brazil.  He 
published  'Troop  "O*  in  Service'  (1899)  and 
^Fightin*  the  Polar  Icc>  (1906). 

FIAT,  ti'kt,  an  order  oi  a  jud^  or  of  an 
officer  whose  aotbority,  to  be  si^iufied  by  his 
signature,  ia  necessary  to  autfienticate  particu- 
lar acts ;  a  short  order  or  warrant  of  the  judge, 
coanmaDdii^  that  bomething  shall  be  done.  See 
1  Tidd.  Pr.  MO,  106.  Fiat  in  bankn^cy,  m 
English  law,  was  an  order  of  the  lord  chan-- 
cellor  that  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  should 
issoe.  Bi9!t9  in  bankruptcy  are  abolished  by 
12  and  13  Vict.  e.  116i 

FIAT  MONSY,  money  made  legal  tender 
solely  by  fiat  or  decree  of  the  government. 
Such  money  is  not  based  upon  bullion,  ccAn  or 
an  intrinsic  value,  and  no  provirion  is  made  for 
its  conversion  into  spede.  Such  money  was 
issued  the  American  colonies  and  the  term 
was  agiin  applied  to  the  irredeemable  paper 
currency  dunng  the  greenback  controversy  in 
the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies. 

PIBICH,  fe'bKk,  Zdenko,  Bohemiao  com- 
poser: b.  Vseboric,  21  Dec.  1850;  d.  Prague,  10 
Oct.  1900.  He  studied  at  Leipzig  under  Mo- 
schejes.  Richter  and  Jadassohn  in  1365-67, 
studied  a  year  in  Paris  and  also  under  Lachner. 
at  Mannheim.  He  settled  as  a  teacher  at  Vilna 
in  1870  and  six  years  later  was  appointed  con- 
ductor at  the  National  Theatre,  Prague.  In 
1878  he  became  chorus  master  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  at  Prague  but  resigned  three  years  later 
to  devote  himself  to  composition  exclusively. 
He  takes  a -foremost  place  among  the  compos- 
ers of  his  race.  He  was  very  prolific,  produc- 
ing in  all  about  700  works,  including  the  operas 
'Bukovin'  (1874);  -'Blanik*  (1881):  'Die 
Braut  von  Messina'  (1884);  the  trilogy 'Hippo- 
damia*  (1891);  'Tempest'  (1895);  <Sarka> 
(1898);  <Der  Fall  Arconas>  (1900);  the  sym- 
ohonic  poems  'Othello* ;  *Toman  and  the 
Nymph' ;  'Vesna* ;  *Zaboj* ;  *Slavoj  and 
Lud«* ;  *Vigilae,*  also  several  symphonies, 
choral  works,  pieces  for  piano,  songs,  etc.  Con- 
sult Richter,  C.  L.,  *Zdenko  Fibich>  (Prague 
1899). 

PIBIGER,  fe'bl-ger,  Johannes  Henrik 
Tauber,  Danish  poet  and  clergyman:  b.  Nyk- 
iobing.  27  Jan.  1821 ;  d.  1897.  He  wrote  dramas 
founded  on  biblical  history :  *  Jephtha's 
Daughter'  (1849);  'Jeremiah'  (1850);  <John 
the  Baptist*  (1857)  ;  also  a  few  seciUar  trag- 
edies the  most  notable  among  them  being 
*Cross  and  Love'  (1858)  and  'The  Everlasting 
Stni^le'  (IS66),_  which  has  been  very  poDU" 
lar;  and  a  narrative  poem  in  16  cantos,  'The 
Gray  Friars'  (1882), 

FIBONACCI,  ffr-b^-na'che,  Leonardo* 
called  LBONARDO  PISANO,  Italian  math- 
ematician: b,  Pisa  about  USD;  d.  about  122S, 
Little  is  known  of  his  life  except  frc»n  his 
writings^  which  were  collected  1857-^  by  Prince 
Boncompagni  and  include  'Liber  Abaci* 
(1202);  Practical  Geometriie'  (1220);  'Liber 
Quadratorum'  (1225);  'Flos';  'A  Letter  to 
Theodore.'  He  traveled  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Greece, 
Sicily  and  elsewhere,  placing  iuids«U'  wherevcf 


be  jbnmqwd  in  conynuniotdoft-wiih  Uke  lead- 

ItM  mathanatidans  of  the  region  visited  The 
^Series  of  Fibonacci,*  sometimes  called  the 
^Series  of  Lame,*  is  as  follows:  0,  1,  1,  ^  3, 
3,  8^  13,  21,  34  — each  term  being  equal  to  the 
ium  of  the  two  which  precede  it,  indicated 

algebraically  as         ~  Z~r~t  "♦""T'  having 


n  +  2  n-fl 

several  other  remarkable  diaracteristics  import- 
ant in  higher  arithmetic, 

FIBRE.  In  the  commercial  sense  the  un- 
modified term  "fibre*  ngnifies  the  v^etable 
tissues  used  in  die  arts,  and  does  not  include 
ihe  animal  fibres,  such  as  wocrf,  hair  and  silk, 
which  are  classed  as  textile  fibres,  along  with, 
however,  several  of  the  vegetable  fibres,  as 
cotton,  linen,  ramie,  etc.  VegQtable  fibre  is 
derived  from  the  celmlar  structure  or  tissue  of 
plants,  the  cells  of  which  vary  in  diameter  from 
one  three-faandredth  to  one  five-hmdredth  of 
an  incb,  tise  smaller  sizes  admitting  of  125,000,- 
000  celts  to  a  cubic  inch.  The  wwt  of  these 
cells  are  composed  of  a  substance  of  starch- 
like chemical  composition,  called  cellulose,  en- 
dosing  the  living  elemmt  of  the  plant,  known 
as  protoplasm.  There  are  three  forms  of  ceils, 
simple  cells,  woody  cells  and  ducts.  Woody 
fibre  is  formed  by  the  tengthemt^  and  thidken- 
Ing  ol  simi^  cells.  The  ducts  or  Tessds  are 
large  cylindrical  cells  whose  walls  have  been 
absorbed  and  broken  away.  Wood  ctils  con- 
dst  of  tubes  one  or  two  thousandths  of  an  indi 
in  diameter,  tbcir-ends  pointed  and  overlapping; 
so  that  when  detached  they  form  a  continuous 
diread  of  cdl-  stnacture  of  fibre  proper,  snch  as 
a  filament  of  Bax ;  and  when  they  occur  in  the 
bark  of  diootyledaaiDns  plaota,  or  exogens,  they 
are  known  as  bost  fibre.  In  monocotyledons, 
Uke  the  palmag  and  -the  century  plant,  the 
fibrptis  cells  are  built  np  with  vessels  into  a  com- 
posite structure  known  as  ^fibrovascular  bun- 
dle.^ These  bundles  of  elongated,  thickened 
cells  pressed  firmly  together,  and  often  em- 
bedded in  soft  cellular  tissue,  constitute,  so  to 
spe^  the  bones  or  structural  part  of  the  plant, 
and  are  called  tlrHeiurai  fibres,  sisal  hemp  be- 
ing an  e3campl&  Even  the  ccmunon  or  simple 
cells  fonn  a  valuable  fibre  materul  when  they 
are  produced  on  the  surfaces  of  the  leaves, 
steins  and  seeds  of  plants,  in  the  form  of  hairs. 
This  form  of  fibrous  substance  is  known  as 
Surface  fibre,  cotton  being  an  example.  In  this 
instance  the  hairs  envelop  the  seeds  produced 
in  the  boU  or  capsule.  The  ^down'  on  the 
stems  and  surfaces  of  the  leaves  of  i^ants  is 
another  example. 

The  term  fibre  is  also  givoi  to  other  forms 
of  vegetable  growth  where  the  fibrous  material 
is  not  employed  in  the  form  of  detached  fila- 
ments, like  flax  sisal  and  cotton.  The  stems 
and  twi^s,  and  even  wood  of  exogenous  trees, 
divided  mto  splints  and  used  for  basket-making 
are  designated  as  fibre ;  and  in  like  manner  the 
stems  and  leaves  of  endogenous  plants  split  or 
used  entire,  as  rattan,  or  when  'coarsely  sub- 
divided for  plating  into  such  articles  as  hats^ 
mats,  etc.,  are  also  classed  commercially  as  fibre. 
The  strii^ied  epidermis  of  palm  leaves,  sudi  a5 
the  rafBa  of  oommerce,  is  considered  fibre,  yet 
it  is  not  in  any  sense  filamentous.  Even  some 
species  of  mosses,  marine  weeds  and  fpngous 
growths,  OB  account  of  their  economic  employi 
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ment,  are  regarded  as  fibre  substitutes,  and  are 
mentioned  in  the  category  of  fibres.  In  general 
terms,  however,  'fibre*  is  composed  of  bundles 
of  bast  or  fibrovascuhir  tissue  in  the  form  of 
long  flexible  filaments,  such  as  flax,  htmp  or 
manila;  or  of  hairs,  such  as  cotton,  capable  of 
being  twisted  or  spun  into  yams  or  threads, 
to  be  manufactured  into  fabrics  or  cordage. 

The  following  classification  illustrates  the 
different  forms  of  fibrous  material  recognized 
b^  experts  and  shows  the  positions  of  the 
differmt  fibres  in  their  relations  to  each  other : 

All  fibrous  material  is  classed  in  two  grand 
divisions:  A,  Fibrovascutar  structure  and^  B, 
simple  cellular  structure.  A  is  again  divided 
into  three  groups :  (l)Bast  fibres;  (2)  Woody 
fibres,  and  (3)  Structural  fibres;  B  is  divided 
into  two  groups,  (4)  Surface  fibres  and  (5) 
Pseudo-fibres  or  false  fibrous  material. 

1.  The  bast  fibres  are  derived  from  the  inner 
fibrous  bark  of  the  stems  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  and  are  composed  of  bast  cels^  their 
ends  overlapping  to  form  in  mass  a  continuons 
filament.  Their  utility  is  to  gire  strength  and 
flexibility  to  the  tissue. 

2.  Woody  fibres  may  be:  (a)  the  stems 
and  twigs  of  exogenous  plants,  or  (b)  the  roots 
of  exogenous  plants  entire,  or  subdivided  into 
withes  for  use  in  basketry  or  a  rou^h  kind  of 
cordage,  or  for  coarse  diread  for  stitching  and 
binding  (as  in  canoe  manufacture) ;  or  (c) 
the  wood  of  exogenoos  trees  reduced  to  layers 
or  splints,  for  bajocets,  or  for  excelsior;  or  (d) 
the  wood  of  certain  exc^[enous  trees  reduced  to 
pulp,  for  paper. 

3.  Stnictund  fibres  are  derived  (a)  from 
the  structural  S3^tem  of  the  stalks,  leaf  stems 
and  leaves  of  monocotyledonous  plants  (as  the 
agaves  and  palms)  occurring  as  isolated  fibro- 
vascular  bundles,  surrounded  in  nature  by  a 
pithy,  spongy,  corky  or  often  soft  cellular  mass, 
covered  with  a  thick  epidermis.  They  g've  the 
plants  rigidity  and  also  serve  as  water  ducts ;  or 
(b)  tile  entire  stems  or  leaves  of  the  same 
plants,  simply  split  or  shredded  (such  as  straw 
plait)  ;  or  (c)  the  fibrous  portions  of  the  leaves 
or  fruits  of  certain  exogenous  plants  when  de- 
prived of  their  epidermis  and  soft  cellular  tissue 
(the  vegetable  wool  from  pine  needles). 

Under  division  6,  simple  cellular  structure, 
the  (4)  Surface  fibres  are  rec(^:nized  as  (a) 
the  hairs  surrounding  the  seeds  or  seed  envel- 
opes of  exogenous  plants,  and  usually  contained 
in  a  pod  or  capsule  (as  cotton) ;  (b)  hair-like 
growths,  or  tomentum,  produced  on  the  surfaces 
of  stems,  leaves  or  leaf-buds  of  plants  (as 
pulu)  ;  or  (c)  fibrous  material  produced  in  the 
form  of  epidermal  strips  from  the  endogens 
(as  raffia).  The  (5)  Pseudo-fibres,  strictly 
spealdt^,  are  not  simple  fibres,  but  fibrous  ma- 
terial employed  as  substitutes  for  the  true  fibres. 
These  are:  (a)  certain  mosses,  used  as  pack- 
ing substances;  (b)  certain  leaves  and  marine 
weeds,  also  used  for  packing;  (c)  seaweeds 
wrought  into  fish-lines  or  cordage,  and  (d) 
fundus  growths  employed  in  some  of  the  eco- 
nomic uses  to  which  true  fibres  are  put. 

A  review  of  the  uses  of  fibres  in  the  arts, 
by  man,  shows  seven  general  classes  of  eco- 
nomic employment,  each  of  whidb  may  be  sub- 
divided further  to  illustrate  special  utility. 

1.  The  Spismiiw  Fibrei  enter  into  the  high- 
est forms  of  manuiacture,  sudi  as  tiie  produc- 


tion of  doth  and  woven  or  netted  fabrics,  and 
they  also  include  the  cordaffe  fibres.  Atnong 
spinning  fibres  those  for  the  production  of 
fabrics  naturally  are  the  most  important  com- 
mercially. The  fibres  of  Ae  first  rank,  which 
enter  into  fine  and  coarse  textures  for  weariiv 
apparel,  house  fumtshtngs,  awnings,  sails,  etc, 
are  chiefly  cotton,  flax,  Bonp,  ramie,  pine^le 
fibre  and  the  finer  manila  hemps;  those  of  the 
second  tank,  jute,  coconut  fibre  or  coir;  and 
some  of  the  agaves  wluch  find  use  in  tnirlap  or 
gunny,  webbuuL  rouflfr  sacks,  coarse  floor  cov- 
erings, etc  netting  fibres,  also  included 
in  the  spinning  fibres,  are  derived  from  a  very 
much  wider  range  of  plants,  many  6i  which  are 
not  in  cultivation.  Besides  cotton,  flax  and 
ramie,  employed  chiefly  in  laces  and  knit  goods, 
nets,  etc.,  there  are  scores  of  tree  basts,  agave, 
palm  and  grass  fibres  which  find  use,  both 
commercial  and  native,  in  the  manufacture  of 
all  kinds  of  nets,  hammocks  and  similar  articles. 
A  third  group  of  the  spinning  fibres  comprises 
those  employed  in  cordage  manufacture.  They 
include  all  of  the  fabric  fibres  mentioned  abov^ 
the  so-called  lurd  fibres,  Manila  and  sisal 
hemps,  coir,  etc.,  as  well  as  Sunn  hemp,  Mauri- 
tius hemp,  the  bow-string  hemps.  New  Zealand 
flax  and  Tampico,  used  for  mwng  twines,  and 
many  forms  of  fibre  used  In  the^  hand^  manu- 
facture of  rope  and  by  natives  in  their  rude 
domestic  economy. 

2.  Tie  Materials  The  fibres  employed  as 
tie  material  are  legion;  many  of  them  can 
scarcely  be  called  commerdal  forms  as  they 
are  used  only  by  the  datives  in  the  countries 
where  they  are  produced.  The  tie  material  is 
usually  the  peeled  bark  of  trees  rit^h  in  bast, 
stripped  or  shredded  palm  leaves,  the  tougher 
grasses,  and .  even  twigs  and  roots  used  with 
no  special  preparation,  but  merely  twisted  when 
green,  or  freshly  cut,  into  rougb  cordage  for  the 
building  of  huts,  enclosures  and  even  for  con- 
structing rope  suspension' bridges.  Raffia,  used 
by  nurserymen  as  a  ready^to-hand  tying  ma- 
terial, is  an  example. 

3.  Natural  Textures. — These  are  the  nature- 
woven  fabrics  of  tropical  countries,  which  are 
used  as  substitutes  for  cloth,  and  which  are 
prepared  by  simply  stripping  from  the  plant 
in  sheets  or  layers  of  fibrous  substances,  and 
beating.  The  Tappa  or  Kapa  cloth  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  is  an  example.  Others  are  the 
lace  barks,  the  satin-like  Cuba  bast,  employed  in 
ladies  hats,  the  ribbon-like  bast  used  for  dga- 
rette  wrappers,  etc. ;  also  the  fibrous  sheaths 
from  the  bases  of  the  leaf-stalks  of  certain 
palms.  The  separated  and  hand-twisted  fila- 
ments of  many  of  these  cloth  substitutes  are 
also  used  for  rourii  cordage. 

4.  The  Brush  Fibres. —  These  include  such 
commercial  forms  as  Tampico,  Palmetto,  Pal- 
myra, Kitool,  Monkej^  Bass,  Piassaba  and 
cocoa  fibre,  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
brushes,  and  as  substitutes  for  animal  bristles 
as  well  as  tiie  coarser  forms,  such  as  bro<»n- 
com,  broom-root  and  even  twigs  and  splints 
as  employed  in  street-sweeping  machines. 

5.  The  Plaiting  and  Rough  Weaving  Fl- 
brei.~Thi5  is  another  large  group,  which,  in- 
cludes many  kinds  not  to  be  classed  as  commer- 
dal, yet  of  greatest  importance  to  the  natives  of 
the  coumries  where  they  grow.  They  are  em- 
ployed in  artides  of  attire  and  ornament  and  for 
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use  in  the  domestic  economy.  The  most  important 
commercially  are  the  straw-plaits  from  wheat, 
rye,  barley  and  rice  straw  (the  Tuscan  and 
Japanese  braids).  Other  forms  are  split  from 
palm  leaves,  sudi  as  Carludoviea  palmata,  used 
m  weaving  Panama  hats;  plaits  are  alv>  pro- 
duced from  various  fibrous  substances  used 
entire,  as  the  tree  basts,  and  even  thin  shavings 
of  close-grained  woods  —  the  "chip"  in  millinery 
trimmings.  This  group  also  includes  the  com- 
mercial matting  fibres  produced  from  grasses 
and  sedges,  as  well  as  thatch  materials  of  every 
description.  The  basketry  fibres  are  likewise 
classed  in  this  group,  and  they  are  legion,  for 
they  include  not  only  the  entire  range  of  palm 
fibres,  the  grasses,  reeds  and  rushes,  yucca  fibre, 
the  leaf  stems  of  ferns,  etc.,  whole  or  split,  but 
osier  and  splints  from  the  common  woods,  pine, 
ash,  hickory  and  others.  Then  there  arc  many 
miscellaneous  uses  such  as  for  "willow  ware* 
furniture,  .chair  seats,  screen  panels,  etc.,  em- 
ploying bamboo,  osier,  rattan,  rushes  and  splints. 

6.  The  Pilling  Fibres  are  of  less  import- 
ance than  any  of  the  preceding,  though  alto* 
gether  they  form  a  large  group  and  include 
some  valuable  commercial  forms.  Their  most 
common  employment  is  in  upholstery;  wadding, 
from  cotton ;  feather  substitutes  for  filling  pil- 
lows and  cushions,  as  the  silk  cottons  ("vege- 
table silk*),  ^downs,*  kapok  and  fibrous  ma- 
terial from  the  surfaces  of  leaves  and  stems  of 
plants  or  from  their  capsules  or  fruit ;  mattre« 
and  furniture  filling,  as  tow  or  waste  of  the 
spinning  fibres  (flax,  etc.),  unprepared  basts, 
straw  and  grasses;  the  curled  hair  substitutes 
or  Spanish  moss,  Crin  vegetal,  com  husks  and 
others.  Oakum  for  caulking  ships,  the  leaves 
of  reeds  or  flags  used  for  filling  the  seams 
in  casks,  as  well  as  the  fibres  used  for  stiffen- 
ing mortar,  or  the  staff  used  in  exposition  build- 
ings, are  included  in  this  category,  palmetto 
fibre  and  New  Zealand  flax  being  examples. 
Many  fibres  and  fibrous  substances  are  used  as 
packing  material,  but  they  need  not  be  enu- 
merated. 

7.  Paper  Materials. —  This  groojp  of  fibres 
might  include  the  whole  category 'of  fibrous  sub- 
stances, for  there  is  scarcely  a  fibre  that  cannot 
be  made  into  paper,  the  expense  of  preparation 
being  the  main  question  in  determining  its  avail- 
ability. The  Textile  papers  employ  the  spinning 
fibres,  in  the  raw  state,  in  the  form  of  waste, 
tow,  jute  butts,  old  manila  rope,  cotton  and 
linen  rags,  etc.  The  Bast  papers  include  sudi 
Eastern  fibres  as  Japanese  paper  mulberry,  the 
tree  basts,  etc.  The  Palm  papers'zTt  made  from 
palmetto,  yucca  and  many  of  the  tropical  palms. 
The  Bamboo  and  Grass  papers  include  bamboo, 
esparto  and  other  grasses,  straw  and  maize;  and 
lastly,  the  Wood  ^lt>  papers  are  made  from 
the  cellulose,  chemically  prepared,  from  spruce, 
poplar  and  other  native  woods. 

The  employment  of  fibre  in  the  domestic 
economy  must  go  back  to  the  most  primitive 
times,  for  among  the  uncivilized  races  .of  man 
the  world  over  we  find  a  dependence  upon 
,  fibre  plants  for  utensils,  cordage,  clothing,  the 
building  and  furnishing  of  their  huts,  second 
only  in  importance  to  their  dependence  upon 
edible  plants  for  food.  And  these  plants  supply 
hundreds  of  fibres  which  the  inventive  genius 
of  the  age  cannot  afford  to  use  commercially. 
So  we  have  two  great  groups  of  fibres,  eco- 


nomically spealdng.  The  *native*  forms  used  to 
supply  the  common  wants  of  the  people  of  the 
countries  where  they  grow  and  the  fibres  recog- 
nized as  commercial  forms  because  they  have 
been  found  best  adapted  to  certain  uses  in  the 
industrial  world  and  nave  a  stated  market  value. 
Some  of  these  have  come  down  to  us  from 
remote  ages,  and  the  larger  number  long  ago 
established  their  places  because  they  were 
proved  to  be  the  best  for  the  purposes  for 
which  employed,  a  veritable  survival  of  the 
fittest.  The  discovery  of  many  new  fibres 
therefore  is  hardly  a  possibility,  although  we 
may  discover  new  uses  for  well-known  forms 
hitherto  not  largely  employed  for  any  purpose. 
But  even  such  fibres  will  scarcely  find  a  place 
among  the  fibres  of  first  rank,  but  must  fill  the 
places  of  the  better  and  fully  recognized  com- 
mercial forms  as  substitutes,  and  therefore  are 
worth  less  money. 

While  the  "native"  or  emergency  fibres,  that 
are  known,  make  a  list  of  upward  of  1,500 
spedes,  the  commercial  fibres  of  value  to  the 
world  would  hardly  reach  two  score  in  num- 
ber, and  those  that  interest  the  United  States 
scarcely  half  that  number.  Altogether,  count- 
ing the  more  unimportant  forms,  25  to  30 
species  may  be  enumerated,  the  larger  number 
of  which  figure  as  imported  kinds,  although 
they  are  imported  in  such  small  quantities  and 
at  such  irregular  intervals  that  they  cut  a  small 
figure  indeed.  Eight  species  of  imported  fibres 
would  include  all  of  the  really  important  kinds 
representing  the  material  of  the  great  textile 
industries.  They  are  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  jute, 
manila  hemp,  sisal  hemp,  Tampico  and  coir  or 
coconut  fibre.  The  fibres  of  lesser  importance 
are  China  grass  or  ramie,  raffia,  Mauritius 
hemp.  Sunn  hemp.  New  Zealand  flax,  a  few  of 
the  Mexican  Agaves  and  Yuccas,  Piassaba  or 
Brazilian  bass,  broom  root,  Esparto,  Crin 
vegfetal,  rattan  and  vegetable  sponge.  Straw 
plait  (and  its  manufactures)  are  also  imported 
in  considerable  quantities,  and  there  is  some 
bamboo,  kittool  and  palmyra. 

Of  native  fibres,  commercially  employed,  we 
use  in  manufacture  slough  grass,  Spanish  moss, 
two  species  of  Florida  palmetto  and  the  woods 
of  several  species  of  forest  trees  in  basketry 
and  wood  pulp,  besides  straw  and  maize  husks. 
Many  native  fibres  are  used  by  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indian  tribes,  but  as  these  are  in  no  way 
commercial  they  are  not  included  here.  While 
the  fibres  of  lesser  importance  are  briefly  re- 
ferred to  in  this  article,  the  references  to  the 
more  important  textile  forms  will  be  found 
alphabetically  arranged  under  their  common 
names,  as  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  etc.  Among  spin- 
ning fibres  of  lesser  importance  are  ramie,  or 
China  grass,  Mauritius  and  Sunn  hemps  and 
New  Zealand  flax. 

Sunn  hemp,  Crotalaria  juncea,  is  a  legunu- 
nous  shrub  which  abounds,  in  India  and  Aus- 
tralia. Synonyms :  Gonkanee  hemp,  Indian 
hemp,  Kenna  and  Madras  hemp.  A  bast  fibre 
which  takes  th«,  place  of  jute  in  portions  of 
India,  thovgh-.it.  is  lighter  in  color  and  a  better 
fibres  with  a  tensile  strength  vibich  adapts  it 
for '  cordage;,  used  for  rope  making  in  this 
country.  In.  India  is  used  for  cordage,  nets, 
sackcloths  twine. and  p^er,  50,000  acres  hav- 
ing been  cultivated  in  northern  provinces  in  a 
single  year. 
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Mauritius  hemp,  Furcraa  gigantea,  is  im- 
ported from  Africa,  as  its  name  implies' thrives 
m  the  West  Indies  and  Central  and  South 
America.  Introduced  into  India,  Ceylon  and 
Australia.  The  plant  is  closely  allied  to  the 
Agaves  (such  as  the  sisal  ^emp  plant),  the 
fibre  being  derived  from  the  leaves,  which  are 
four  to  seven  feet  long  and  four  to  six  inches 
wide.  A  structural  fibre,  it  is  very  similar  to 
sisal  hemp  thou^  not  quite  as  strong,  and  is 
used  for  the  same  purposes.  The  commercial 
supply  is  derived  only  from  Saint  Helena  and 
Mauritius,  where  the  plant  is  cultivated.  In 
Venezuela  the  native  supply  of  this  fibre  is 
made  into  bags,  halters,  horse  blankets,  fi^  nets 
and  cordage,  and  is  known  as  fiflue. 

New  Zealand  Flax,  Phormium  tmax.  A 
structural  fibre  derived  from  the  leaves  of  a 
liliaceous  plant,  resembling  the  flag,  native  to 
New  Zealand,  but  found  in  other  portions  of 
Australia.  Distributed  to  the  Azores,  Saint 
Helena,  Algiers,  southern  France  and  the  Brit- 
ish Isles.  Thrives  in  California,  where  its 
leaves  are  used  as  tie  material.  Its  many 
varieties  oroduced  in  New  Zealand  yield  fibre 
capable  ot  manufacture  into  cloth  of  the  tex- 
ture of  linen,  satchels,  table  mats,  sandals, 
sackSj  rugs  and  mattings,  threads  and  twines  of 
superior  strength,  cor^ge  and  cables.  An__  in- 
ferior grade  has  been  imported  into  the  United 
States  for  the  manufacture  of  binding  twine. 
The  staff  used  in  the  construction  of  exposition 
buildings  is  stiffened  with  a  low  grade  of  tfiis 
fibre.  At  the  present  time  9,000  tons  of  the 
fibre  is  bein^  imported  annuuly,  worth  about 
$255  per  ton. 

Broom  Root,  Epicampes  macroura.  Also 
known  as  Mexican  whisk  and  Rais  de  Zacaton. 
A  fibre  of  a  bright  yellow  color,  wavy  as 
though  crimped,  stiff  and  harsh,  measuring 
from  10  to  15  inches  in  length.  Is  a  substitute 
for  Venetian  whisk  and  Is  used  in  this  conntfy 
for  clothing  and  velvet  bmdies,  scrub  and 
other  household  brushes,  brooms,  etc.  The  fibre 
is  simply  the  cleaned  roots  of  a  grass  which 
abounds  in  a  wild  state  in  southern  Mexico. 
The  roots  of  Chrysopogon  gryllus  ^Tc  also  solid 
under  the  name  ''broom  root,*  and  are  superior 
to  the  Epicampes  product 

Piassava.  Two  species  are  represented  in  the 
commercial  product  known  as  *tnie  piassava,' 
the  Para  fibre,  Leopoldina  piassaba,  also  known 
as  monkey  bass,  and  Attalea  funifera,  both 
derived  from  Brazilian  palms.  An  African 
species,  Haphia  vinifera,  known  as  West 
African  bass,  has  been  imported  to  a  slight 
extent  in  late  years.  The  Bass  fibres,  from 
these  three  species,  are  stiff  and  wiry,  bright 
chocolate  in  color,  and  are  used  for  very  stiff 
household  brushes  and  brooms^  and  for  street- 
sweeping  machines.  The  fibre  is  obtained  from 
the  dilated  bases  of  the  leaf  stalks,  which 
separate  info  a  long  coarse  fring^;  this  is  col- 
lected by  the  natives,  sorted  and  tied  in  bundles, 
and  baled  for  market. 

Paljnyra,  Borassus  flabeUifer  also  sold  as 
"piassava,*  is  a  similar  palm  fibre  from  Ceylon, 
a  little  finer,  redder  in  color,  and  about  two 
feet  long.  It  is  obtained  from  the  base  of  the 
petioles  or  leafstalks.  It  is  also  fotmd  in 
India  and  tropical  West  Africa;  used  as  a 
brush  material;  first  came  into  notice  in  1891. 
Trade  name,  Cassine. 


Ktttool,  a  similar  fibre,  derived  from  the 

{'aggery  palm,  Caryoia  urens.  Structural  fibre; 
irownish  black,  the  filaments  straight,  smooth 
and  glossy,  showing  considerable  tenacity,  and 
capable  of  twisting  as  the  fibre  is  elastic.  Com- 
mon in  India  and  Ce>don.  We  have  imported 
as  high  as  $16,000  worth  of  kittool  in  a  single 
year  for  the  manufacture  of  brushes  for 
brewers'  use.  The  fibre  is  taken  from  the  bases 
of  the  leafstalks.  For  further  information  con- 
cerning this  and  other  fibres  briefly  mentioned 
consult  'A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Useful 
Fibre  Plants  of  the  World.*  and  < Dictionary 
of  the  Economic  Products  of  India.' 

Palmetto  fibre.  Two  s^iedes  of  the  Floriila 
oalmetto  supply  commercial  brash  fibre.  The 
nbre  from  the  saw  palmetto,  Serrenoa  serrulata, 
is  derived^  from  Uie  macerated  stems  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  sometimes  five  feet  long.  It  is 
a  harsh,  brittle  fibre,  white  in  color  when  well 
prepared,  and  makes  a  very  cheap  substitute  for 
bristle  brushes.  Also  used  as  a  substitute  for 
cow's  hair  in  plaster,  while  the  shredded  leaves 
have  been  emi^oyed  as  mattress  filling.  The 
cabbage  palmetto,  StUfol  palmetto,  yields  fibre 
reddish  m  color,  somewhat  resemUing  cocoa 
fibre.  It  is  derived  from  the  "boots^  or  spathes 
of  the  leaf-stems  which  surround  the  bud  or 
"cabbage,*  and  in  securing  the  bud  the  tree  is 
killed.  After  a  process  of  steaming  and  crush- 
ing the  boots,  the  mass  is  combed  and  the 
sottcf,  tanked  fibre  extracted,  leaving  the  stiff, 
strait,  coarse  brush  material,  which  repre- 
SMits  about  25  per  cent  of  the  original  fibrous 
substance  of  a  boot  This  product  goes  into 
cheap,  brushes  for  housdiold  use. 

Grin  v^ftal,  or  African  fibre,  Charmxrofis 
humilis,  is  derived  from  an  Algerian  species  of 
palm  similar  to  the  Florida  palmetto.  The  com- 
mercial product  is  produced  by  shredding  the 
leaves,  and  as  imported  resembles  twisted  ro^es 
of  hay.  It  comes  in  two  colors,  a  pale  greenish 
(called  white)  and  in  black.  The  twisttt^ 
crinkles  the  fibre  so  that  when  again  opened  it 
retains  the  "curl,*  and  in  this  form  is  employed 
as  a  substitute  for  curled  hair  in  the-  filling  of 
mattresses.  As  the  fibre  is  quite  elastic  it  is  a 
valuable  ui^olstery  material. 

Spanish  moss,  Tillandsia  usenoides.  This 
is  a  native  filling  fibre.  The  plant  is  parasitic 
on  trees  and  is  seen  hanging  in  dense  gray 
masses  in  many  portions  of  troi^cal  and  sub- 
tropical America.  The  fibre  is  the  entire  plant 
in  mass,  after  the  gray  epidermis  has  been  re- 
moved. It  is  black  in  color,  and  resembles 
curled  horse  hair,  for  which  it  is  a  tolerable 
substitute.  Manufactured  chiefly  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  and  in  New  Orleans,  La. 

Pulu,  a  Hawaiian  surface  fibre,  useful  for 
stuffing  pillows,  etc,  is  simply  the  hairs  which 
grow  at  the  bases  of  the  leafstalks  of  several 
species  of  Cibotium,  a  genus  of  tree  ferns.  It 
is  .regularty  exported  from  Honolulu  to  San 
Francisco.  The  substance  is  yellowish  id  color 
and  resembles  wool.  The  golden  moss  of  the 
Chinese  is  a  similar  fibre. 

RafiSa,  Rapkia  ntffia,  is  a  palm  fibre,  im- 
ported from  Madae^ar.  The  commercial 
product  cfnnes  in-  the  form  of  narrow  ribbons 
of  fibrous  material,  derived  from  the  cuticle  of 
the  leaves  of  an  African  palnij  taken  before 
they  are  fully  expanded,  by  peeling  the  leaf  on 
both  sides.  Imported  as  a  tie  material  for 
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nuraeiymaa;  - uKd  also  for  the  nMuifadute 

and  tnninung  of  ladies'  hats ;  has  recently  come 
into  extensive  use  in  oonnection  with  sjwnts  of 
rattan,  for  hand-made  fancy  baskets,  the  art 
now  beinE  taught  in  all  of  our  larger  cities. 
Takes  dye  readily,  and  can  be  purchased  in 
several  colors. 

Another  millinery  trimming  fibre  is  the 
Cuba  bast^  Hibiscus  eiatus,  which  comes  in  the 
form  of  6rin  ribbons  of  bast^  which  are  the 
separated  layers  of  the  inner  bark  of  a  large 
tree.  These  ribbons  or  strips  are  jjlaited  into 
ladies'  hats,  either  in  the  flat,  or  twisted  forms, 
the  white  color  and  satiny  sheen  making  the 
product  -peculiarly  adaptable  to  the  purpose. 
In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  poplar 
and  willow  shavings,  or  thin  strips  of  wood 
known  as  ^cfaip,"  and  imported  from  Germany 
for  the  same  purposes. 

Straw  is  imported  from  Italy^  Germany  and 
Japan,  wrought  into  *straw  plart*  or  «braids* 
for  the  manufacture  of  hats,  fancy  baskets,  etc. 
The  Tuscan  braids  are  the  finest  and  are  pro- 
duced from  wheat  straw  specially  grown,  al- 
though ry«  straw  is  also  emiuQyed  m  Ital:^.  The 
braids  from  China  and  Japan  are  from  rice  and 
barley  straw,  while  the  Bohemian  straw  plait  is 
frtnn  wheat.  Two  native  American  grasses, 
Poa  pratensis  and  Sporohalus  wdicus,  have  also, 
in  past  time,  been  emf^oyed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

The  Eastern  or  Oriental  floor  mattings  im- 
ported into  this  country  are  made  from  several 
species  of  rushes  or  sedges.  The  Chinese  and 
Korean  are  produced  from  Cyperus  iegetiformis; 
the  Japanese  from  CyPfr*s  umtans  and  Jmhcus 
effusus;  the  Indian  from  C.  corymbosus,  C. 
esci^entits  and  C.  teg€tum.  Other  species  are 
also  employed,  thou^*the  above  are  the  most 
common.  The  Japanese  mat  nish  industry  is 
very  extensive,  over  ^400,000  worth  of  mats  hav- 
ing been  exported  in  a  single  year.  CyPerus 
Umtans  is  the  ShichitO'4  of  Japan,  from  which 
the  cheaper,  coarser  mats,  for  the  common  peo- 
ple, are  produced,  while  Juneus  effitsus  is  the 
Bingo-i,  or  form  employed  for  the  mats  of 
the  higher  classes,  bom  being  cultivated.  The 
technique  of  mat  making  is  practicallyjhe  same 
in  China,  Japan,  India  and  C^lon.  The  culms 
are  either  used  entire  or  split  mto  two  or  more 
parts,  and  woven  upon  a  warp  of  thread,  these 
often  stretched  upon  the  floor,  for  much  of  this 
material  is  woven  by  laborious  hand  me^ods. 

In  the  United  States  a  new  form  of  floor 
matting  has  recently  come  mto  vogue,  produced 
from  slough  grass,  Carex  filiformis,  also  known 
as  the  slender  sedge.'  The  material  grows  wild 
over  -vast  areas  of  the  river  bottoms  of  the  Mis- 
sissipin,  and  streams  tributary.  It  is  cut  in  July 
or  August,  dried,  and  by  means  of  ^>edat  ma- 
chinery worlttd  into  a  continuous  strand,  bound 
with  thread  or  fine  twine.  It  is  afterward  woven 
into  mattings,  the  warp  being  cotton  yarns  in 
l^h  colors.  The  grass  twine  as  prepared  for 
weaving  is  also  used  as  binder  twine  for  grain. 

The  sponge  cucumber  or  snake  ^nrd,  LMffo 
cylindrica,  is  imported  from  Japan  in  consider- 
able quantities  as  a  substitute  for  the  bath 
sponge.  The  commercial  article  is  the  entire 
gourd  with  the  epidermis  and  seeds  removed, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  network  of 
straw-colored  fibre.  It  is  extennrdy  cultivated 
in  Japan,  for  export.  Grows  in  the  sonthem 
United-States,  but  has  never- been  prodtmd 


ooounerci^ly.  thoui^  used  for  batit  spooge,  flcflh 
bfush,  dish  cloths,  and  even  for  fancy  oaskets 
ami  txraneC  crowns. 

Among  high-grade  fibres  that  have  been  the 
subject  of  expenment  in  the  United  States  but 
which  are  not  produced  commercially  may  be 
mentioned  pineapple  fibre,  from  Ananasa  sativo. 
Fibre  extracted  in  Florida  was  f^iud  to  be  fine, 
soft,  flexibte  and  very  resistant.  The  filaments 
yield  to  treatment  in  the  alkaline  bath  and  aie 
easily  subdivided,  producing  an  admirable  spin- 
ning fibre.  Xn  the  Philippines,  the  fit>re  is  used 
to  some  extent  in  the  fabric  known 'as  pif^ 
cloth,  which  i&  becoming  known  in  JEurope  and 
America,  and  may  become  of  commercial  im- 
portance. Consult  Special  Report  No.  5,  Office 
of  Fibre  Investigations,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  and  Bulletin  No.  4^  Philippine 
Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila,  for  further  in- 
formation regarding  pineapple  fibre. 

Another  valuable  but  unemployed  spinning 
fibre  that  might  be  produced  in  the  United 
States  is  the  bowstring  hemp,  various  species  of 
Sonsevieria.  The  plant  grows  to  perfection  in 
southern  Florida,  and  yields  a  fibre  which  com- 
bines all  the  good  qiuuities  of  len^,  strength, 
fineness,  color  and  divisibility,  which  adapts  it 
for  employment  in  the  manufacture  of  fine 
threads,  and  even  fabrics.  There  are  eig^t  or 
more  q>ecies  of  bowstring  hemps,  all  of  which 
are  considered  'valuable  for  fibre.  The  Florida 
species  is  S.  longiflora. 

Mexico  abouncls  in  fibre  plants,  many  species 
of  Agave  and  Yucca  not  recognized  as  standard 
commercial  forms  being  employed  for  rope, 
coarse  bags  and  mattings.  A  litue  of  this  fibre 
finds  its  way  to  the  United  States  for  employ- 
ment in  coarse  twine  manufacture,  though  not 
in  appreciable  quantities  at  present.  Falma 
Istle  and  Pita  Sylvestre  are  local  trade  names 
applied  to  a  harsh,  low-grade  fibre  produced 
from  two  species  of  Yucca.  Pita  is  a  Mexican 
name'  applied  to  several  A^ve  fibres,  and  to 
some  allied  species,  though  pita  is  generally  un- 
derstood to  mean  the  fibre  of  Agave  amert- 
carta.  There  are  several  species  .of  Agave, 
known  in  Mexico  as  Mescals^  wluch  produce 
fibre  of  good  strength,  which  mi^t  be  employed 
in  cheaper  grades  of  cordage. 

Since  the  annexation  of  the  Philippines,  re- 
search has  been  made  throughout  the  Islands 
with  the  special  object  of  discovering  valuable 
fibre  plants.  A  large  number  has  been  found, 
tested  and  classified.  The  groups  of  plants 
which  have  yielded  commercial  nbres  Include 
the  ferns,  pandans,  grasses,  bamboos,  sedges 
and  rushes,  palms,  agaves,  pineapples,  cottons 
(including  Kapok)  and  basts  of  several  shrubs 
and  trees. 

Both  climbing  and  non-climbing  ferns  are 
used,  the  fibres  being  made  into  hats,  ropes 
and  baskets.  The  pandan  fibres  are  of  both  fine 
and  coarse  grades,  and  are  wrought  into  hats, 
sleepmg  mats,  baskets,  walt-podcets,  jMctnre 
frames  and  slippers. 

The  fibres  of  grasses  make  hats,  slippers, 
■  ropes  and  brcwms.  Of  the  bamboo  fibres  are 
made  hats,  baskets  and  furniture.  Sedges  are 
used  entire  for  mattings  and  the  fluff  of  me  cat- 
tail spikes  forms  a  stuffing  for.  mriiolstery. 
-Prom  certain  of  the  palm  leaves  are  obtained 
the  fibrous  strips  which  are  made  into  Buntal, 
Calasiao  and  Bangkok  hats.  Pineapple  cloths 
are  woven  of  the  fibre  of  the  leaves  ffom  Ae 
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finest  gauze  to  a  coarse  net.  There  are  three 
varieties  of  jute  growing  wild  over  immense 
areas  and  dozens  of  trees  and  shrubby  plants 
yielding  basts. 

The  processes  of  preparing  the  fibres  for 
commerce  are  of  two  general  types :  in  one  fer- 
mentation is  first  resorted  to  in  order  to  dis- 
integrate binding  substances,  as  witU  jute  and 
ramie.  This  is  followed  by  beating  and  scrap- 
ing and  hackling.  With  the  fibres  of  fleshy 
plants  like  the  agaves,  sisal  and  New  Zealand 
hemp,  the  leaves  or  stalks  are  simply  nm 
through  a  crushing  machine  and  the  soft  pulp 
then  removed  by  scraping.  Washing  and  dry- 
ing complete  the  preparation. 

The  imports  of  raw  commercial  fibres  for 
the  year  ending  31  Dec.  1917  were  valued 
at  over  $95,000,000,  though  this  sum  should  not 
be  taken  as  alone  representing  the  consumption 
of  fibre  manafactures  in  the  TJnited  States,  for 
we  import  vast  Quantities  in  the  manufactured 
form.  As  an  illustration,  the  importation  of 
flax  manufactures  in  a  single  year  has  been 
seven  times  greater  than  the  imports  of  raw 
and  hacked  flax  for  the  same  period.  The 
principal  items  with  their  values  imported  in 
the  calendar  year  1917  were  as  follows :  flax, 
7,331  tons.  $5,276,777;  hemp,  9,745  tons,  $2329,- 
518;  istle,  29,156  tons^  $2,539,146;  jute,  87.682 
tons,  $8,315,121;  kapoc,  7,565  tons,  $1^55,673; 
manila,  92,112  tons,  $27,321,018;  New  Zealand 
flax.  9,019  tons,  $2,286,922;  sisal,  143.871  tons, 
$43,053,717.  In  addition  to  this  raw  material, 
there  were  imported  486^161,880  pounds  of  bur- 
laps and  plain  woven  jute  fabrics,  valued  at 
$53,472,680,  and  34,473.234  pounds  of  jute  bags, 
valued  at  $2,850,323.  Binding  twine  and  coir 
yarn,  gunny  cloth  for  cotton  bales,  etc,  totaled 
a  value  of  over  $14,000,000.  The  increases  in 
importation  have  been  phenomenal  since  the 
war  bt^n,  the  1917  figures  being  nearly  double 
those  of  1914).  (See  Com;  Cordage;  Cordage 
Industries  ;  Cotton  ;  Flax  ;  Hemp  ;  Istle  ; 
Jute;  Manila  Hemp;  Matting;  Ramie;  Sisal 
Hemp),  Consult  Carter,  H.  A.,  'Ramie*  (Lon- 
don 1910)  :  Dodge  C  R.,  <A  Descriptive  Cata- 
logue of  Useful  Fibre  Plants  of  the  World' 
(United  States  Agriculture  Dept..  1897); 
Goulding,  E.,  <C^tton  and  Other  Vegetable 
Fibres*  fLondon  1917)  ;  Hannan,  W.  I.,  *The 
Textile  Fibres  of  Commerce*  (London  1902)  ; 
Mitchell,  C.  A.,  and  Prideaux,  R.  M.,  'Fibres 
Used  in  Textile  and  Allied  Industries*  (Lon- 
don 1910)  :  Muller,  T.,  'Industrial  Fibre  Plants 
of  the  Philippines*  (Manila  1913) ;  PosseU, 
E.  A.,  'Fibre  Structure*  (Philadelphia  1892). 

FIBRE.  See  Chemistry,  Pbogsess  of. 

FIBRE  PLANTS.  See  Esparto;  Fibre; 
Flax;  JutE;  Ramie;  Stsal,  etc 

FIBRIN>  fTbrin,  the  chief  substance  formed 
in  the  coagulation  of  tlw  blood-plasma.  It  may 
also  be  found  in  coagulation  oi  lymph  and  in 
other  fluids  that  contain  fibrinogen.  It  is  usu- 
ally taken  from  the  blood  by  whipping  it  with  a 
bunch  of  wire  or  glass  rods  as  it  falls  into 
a  vessel,  before  it  has  had  time  to  coagulate  into 
a  solid  mass.  When  obtained  from  fresh  blood 
in  this  way,  fibrin  is  a  stringy  substance  while 
wet,  and  dries  to  a  glue-like  mass.  It  is  a  pro- 
teid,  and  conwsts  of  at  least  two  globulins,  one 
coagulatii«  at  50*"  C,  the  other  at  56°  C.  Un- 
der the  action  of  pepsin  these  are  converted 


into  acid  albumin,  proteoses  and  peptones. 
Blood  yields  f  rtnn  .2  to  4  per  cent  of  its  weight 
of  dry  fibnn.  Fibrin  decomposes  peroxide  of 
hydit^en  without  itself  suffering  any  chemical 
change.   See  Bloch);  FiratiKooEH;  Globulins. 

FIBRINOGEN,  ffbri-no-jen.  a  substance 
found  in  the  plasma  of  the  blood,_  and  which 
brings  about  spontaneous  coagulation  of  that 
fluicT  It  is  also  found  in  the  lymph  and  in  a 
number  of  other  fluids  of  the  body.  Fibrinogen 
may  be  precipitated  from  the  blood-plasma  by 
the  addition  of  magnesium  sulphate  or  sodium 
chloride.  It  is  soluble  in  dilute  alkalis,  and  is 
precipitated  from  solutions  in  these  weak  alka- 
lis by  acetic  acid.  Fibrinogen  is  probably  not 
a  simple  substance,  but  a  mixture  existing  in 
loose  combination  of  at  least  three  substances. 
These  as  given  _  by  Schafer  are  fibrinogen 
proper,  coagulating  at  56°  C^  a  globulin,  de- 
scribed by  Hanunarsten,  and  termed  fibrino- 
globulin,  and  a  nucleoprotad.  The  rebtion- 
ships  of  fibrinogen  ana  fibrin  and  the  blood- 
ferment  are  expressed  by  Schafer  as  ftdlows: 
*^(1)  That  the  coagulation  of  Uood.  that  is.  the 
transformation  of  fibrinogen  into  fibrin,  re- 
quires for  its  consummation  the  interaction  of 
a  nucleoproteid  (prothrombin)  and  soluble  lime 
salts,  and  the  consequent  production  of  a  fer- 
ment (thrombin)  ;  (2)  that  either  nucleoproteid 
is  not  present  in  appreciable  amotmt  in  the 
plasma  of  circulatbg  blood,  or  that  the  inter- 
action in  question  is  prevented  f  roDb  occurring 
within  the  otood  vessels  by  some  means  at  pres- 
ent not  understood;  (3)  that  the  nucleoproteid 
(prothrombin)  appears,  and  the  interaction  oc- 
curs, as  soon  as  the  blood  is  drawn  and  is  al- 
lowed to  come  into  contact  with  a  foreign  sur- 
face, the  source  of  the  nuceloproteid  being  in 
all  probability  mainly  the  leucocytes  (and  blood- 
platelets?)  ;  1^4)  that,  under  certain  drctnnstan- 
ces  and  conditions,  either  the  nucleoproteid  does 
not  ai^ar  in  the  plasma  of  drawn  blood,  or  it 
appears,  but  the  interaction  between  it  and  the 
lime  salts  is  prevented  or  delayed;  (5)  that  the 
nucleoproteid  (prothrombin)  appears  in  the 
plasma  of  circulating  blood  under  certain  con- 
ditions, being  in  all  probability  shed  from  the 
red  blood-corpuscles ;  and  that  when  shed  out 
under  these  conditions  from  the  corpuscles,  or 
when  artificially  injected  into  the  vessels,  it 
tends  to  interact  with  the  lime-salts  of  the 
plasma  and  to  form  fibrin  ferment  (thrombin), 
intravascular  coagulation  being  the  result;  (6) 
that,  under  other  conditions,  either  the  shed- 
ding out  of  nucleoproteid  from  the  corpuscles, 
or  Its  interaction  with  the  lime-salts  of  the 
plasma,  may  be  altogether  prevented  and  the 
blood  rendered  incoagulable,  unless  nucleopro- 
teid be  artificially  added,  or  unless  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  conditions  is  introduced  wMch  will 
permit  of  the  interaction  of  the  nucleoproteid 
with  lime  to  form  ferment;  (7)  that  nucleo- 
proteid (prothrombin)  is  incompetent,  in  the 
entire  absence  of  Hme-salts  to  promote  the 
transformation  of  fibrinc^en  into  fibrin;  but, 
as  a  result  of  its  interaction  with  lime-salts,  it 
becomes  transformed  into  a  ferment  (throm- 
bin), which,  under  suitable  conditions  of  tem- 
perature and  the  like,  produces  fibrin ;  (8)  that 
either  the  place  of  nudeoprotdd  in  coE^ation 
may  be  taken  by  certain  albumoses,  such  as 
diose  found  in  snake-venom,  and  by  certain 
artificial  ooUcndal' substances,  such -as  uiose  pre- 
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pared  hf  Grimaux,  or  that  such  substances  may 
act  1^  setting  free  nucleoiKoteid  from  the  leu- 
cocytes and  other  elements  ui  the  Mood  or  from 
the  cells  of  the  blood  vessels,  and  ikns  indirectly 
prmnote  oMgulation.*  See^BLoo);  CoAcutA- 
tion;  FoBam;  Globuuks. 

FIBRO  CARTILAGE.  See  Cartilagb. 

PIBROLITB.  See  Sillihanite. 

FIBROMA.   See  Tuhob. 

FIBROPSAMUOMA.   Se£  Tumor. 

FIBROSARCOMA.  See  Tumor. 

FIBULA.   See  Anatomy;  Osteoixx^y. 

FIBULA  PRffiNKSTINA,  fl-bul?  pri'nis- 
tt'n^  a  gold  brooch  found  at  Prxneste  in  1886. 
It  bears  an  inscription  in  Old  Italic  letteiing, 
which  is  the  oldest  extant  specimen  of  Latin. 
The  inscription  reads :  Manios  med  Fhef baked 
Numasioi,  which  in  later  Latin  would  be  writ- 
ten: Manias  me  fecit  Numasio.  The  brooch 
dates  probably  from  the  6th  century  B.C  Con- 
sult Eebert,  ^Latin  In8criptions>  (New  York 
1896). 

PICHEL,  fe-shel,  Sugtoe,  French  painter : 
b.  Paris,  30  Augj^  1826;  d.  there,  2  Feb.  1895. 
He  entered  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  in  1844 
and  became  a  pupil  of  Delaroche,  but  painted 
very  much  more  under  the  inspiration  or  Meis- 
sonier,  whose  exquisite  handfing  is  su^ested 
in  ntmierous  small  canvases  of  his  which  hy 
their  refined  technique  and  vivid  action  recall 
the  characteristic  intensity  and  directness  of 
composition  which  belong  to  the  painter  of 
'Friedland.'  The  principal  works  of  Fichel 
are  of  a  high  order  of  genre,  and  include,  *The 
End  of  Dinner* ;  *A  Festival  in  the  Year  1776' ; 
'The  Capture  of  a  Spy' ;  "The  Wandering 
Singers,'  etc,  and  the  following  historic  ptc- 
ttu-es,  which  have  the  freedom  and  imagination 
of  pure  genre:  <The  Night  of  August  24.  1572' ; 
'Founding  of  the  French  Academy.'  He  was 
a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and,  in 
1S57,  received  a  medal  for  his  painting  in  the 
Salon  of  that  year.  In  the  latter  he  exhibited 
a  canvas  every  year,  up  to  a  few  years  before 
his  death.  Many  of  his  pictures  are  in  galleries 
all  over  the  world.  Two  of  his  paintings,  'A 
Violin  Player,)  executed  in  1871,  and  'Await- 
ing an  Audience,'  painted  in  1881,  are  in  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Con- 
sult Montrosier,  <Les  Artistes  Modemes' 
(Vol.  IV,  Paris  1884). 

FICHTE,  f  iH'te,  Immannel  Hermann  von, 
German  philosopher:  b.  Jena,  18  July  1796;  d. 
Stuttgart,  8  Aur.  1879.  He  was  a  son  of 
Tohann  Gottlieb  Fichte  (q.v.).  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1818.  Soon 
after  .he  became  a  lecturer  in  philosophy  at 
tills  institution.  As  a  result  of  semi-official 
suggestions,  based  on  official  disapproval  of  his 
supposedly  liberal  views,  he  decided,  in  1822, 
to  leave  Berlin,  and  accepted  a  professorship 
at  the_  gymnasium  in  Saarbrikken.  In  1826  he 
went  in  the  same  capacity  to  Dusseldorf.  In 
1836  he  was  appointed  extraordinary,  and  in 
1840  ordinary  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Bonn,  where  he  quickly  became 
a  successful  and  much  admired  lecturer.  Dis- 
satisfied with  the  reactionary  tendencies  of  the 
Prussian  Ministry  of  Education,  he  accepted 
a  eaQ  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ttibii^en  in  1842  where  he  con- 
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tinued  to  give  tectores  on  all  philoeopbic  sub- 
jects untif  Us  r«tiranent  in  1862  when  ht 
moved  to  Stuttgart  As  a  philosoiAier  he  was 
of  lesser  importance  tiian  his  father.  In  his 
philosophy  he  was  a  theist  and  strongly  oppraei 
to  the  Hegelian  School.  The  additional  char- 
acteristics of  mysticism  and  eclecticism,  which 
are  frequently  attributed  to  him,  are  only 
partially  deserved.  His  greatest  gift,  perhaps, 
was  his  breadth  of  vision,  enabling  him  to  do 
justice  to  and  give  a  [Ailosophic  interprettftiion 
of  practically  every  new  dewtoi>ment  and  di^ 
covery  throughout  the  long  period  of  his  in- 
tellectual activity  (1818-1879).  He  was  a  very 
prolific  writer.  Many  of  his  shorter  works  ap- 
peared in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Philosophie  und 
Speculative  Theologie,  which  Fichte  founded 
in  1837  and  which  he  edited  from  then  on, 
later  with  Ulrici  and  Wirth,  when  the  name 
was  changed  to,  Zeitschrift  fUr  Philosophie 
und  Philosopkische  Kritik  after  a  short  period 
of  suspension  (1848-52).  Of  his  many  pub- 
lished works  the  following  may  be  especially 
mentioned:  'Satze  zur  Vorschuleder  Theologie* 
Stuttgart  1826)  • /Beitrage  zur  Oiarakteristik 
er  Neueren  Philosophie*  (Sulzbach  1829) ; 
*t)ber  (Segensatz,  Wendepunkt  und  Ziel  Heuti- 
(fcr  Philosophic*  (3  parts,  Heidelberg  1832-36)  ; 
'Grundzuge  znm  Systeme  der  Philosophie*  (3 
parts,  Hndelberg  1833-46) ;  'Religion  und 
Philosophie  in  ihrem  (^genwirtigen  Verhalt- 
niss*  (Heidelberg  1834):  »Die  Idee  der  Per- 
sdnlichkeit  und  der  Individuellen  Fortdauer* 
Elberfeld  1834)  ;  'Die  Spekulative  Theologie' 
3  parts,  Heidelberg  1846-47) ;  'GrundsStze  fur 
ie  Philosophie  der  Zukunf t»  (Stutlgart  1847)  ; 
'System  der  Ethik'  (2  vols.,  Heidelberg  185Q- 
53);  'Anthropologic*  (Heidelberg  1856) ; 'Zur 
Seelenfrage,  etc.'  (Leipzig  1859)  ;  'Psychologic* 
(2  vols.,  Heidelberg  1864-73);  'Vermischte 
Schriften*  (2  vols.,  Heidelberg  1869);  'Die 
ThcistiSche  Weltansicht  undihreBerechtigung* 
(Heidelberg  1873) ;  'Der  neuere  Spiritual- 
ismus'  (Heidelberg  1878).  He  also  edited  his 
father's  writings  under  the  title  'Leben  und 
Briefwechscl*  (2  vols.,  Sulzbach  1830)  ;  'Nach- 
gclassene  Werke*  (3  vols.,  Bonn  1834-35) ;  'J. 
G.  Fichte's  Siimtliche  Werke*  (8  vols,  Beriin 
1845-46) ;  'Der  Materialismus  uuserer  Zeit  in 
Deutschland,  etc*  (Ldpzig  1866)  ;  a  translation 
from  the  French  work  by  P.  Janet  published 
originally  in  Paris  in  1864,  likewise  bore  his 
name  as  editor.  Some  of  ms  works  have  been 
translated  into  English  by  T.  D.  Morell  as 
'Contributions  to  Mental  Philosophy'  (London 
1860).  Consult  Erdmann,  J.  E.,  'History  of 
Philosophy'  (3  vols.,  London  1890);  Euck-m. 
R.,  'Zur  Erinnerung,  L  H.  Fichte*  (in  Zeit- 
schrift fur  Philosophie,  Vol.  CX.,  Bonn-Leipzi'? 
1897);  Hartmann,  K.,  'I.  H.  Fichte*  (in 
Allgemeine  Deutsche  Biographie,  Vol.  XLVIII. 
Leipzig  1904);  Scherer,  C.  C,  *Die  Gotteslehr^ 
von  I.  H.  Fichte*  (1902). 

FICHTE,  Jobann  Gottlieb,  German  phi- 
losopher; b.  at  Rammcnau  in  Lusatia,  19  May 
1762;  d.  Berlin,  27  Jan.  1814.  He  came  of 
healthy  peasant  stock  which  had  lived  in  the 
region  for  many  generaticms.  A  tradition  in 
the  family  was  to  tiie  effect  that  a  Swedish 
sergeant,  left  wounded  in  the  -village  dnring 
the  wars  of  Gustavtis  Adotphns,  lad  recovered 
and  later  married  the  daughter  of  his  Idndly 
benefactor.  From  this  ourriage  ^raDg-  ibe 
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Ftchtes,  a  family  noted  in  tbe  nei|^borhood  for 
its  probity  and  ptety.  Christian  Pichte,  Jofaann 
Gottlieb's  father,  marned  somewhat  above  his 
statimi.  It  has  b«en  su^sted  that  a  certain 
impatience  whidh  Fichte  himself  displayed 
throughout  his  life  was  an  inheritance  from  lus 
mother. 

Young  Fichte  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  from  his  father.  He  early  showed 
remarkaUe  ^nlity,  and  it  was  owing  to  his 
reputation  amoi%  the  villagers  that  he  gained 
the  op^rtunity  for  a  better  education  tmtn  he 
otherwise  would  have  received.  The  story 
runs  that  Freiherr  von  Militz,  a  country  land- 
owner, arrived  too  late  to  hear  the  local  pastor 
preach.  He  was,  however,  informed  that  a  lad 
in  the  neighborhood  would  be  able  to  repeat 
the  sermon  practically  verbatim.  The  upshot 
of  the  affair  was  that  the  lad  was  taken  under 
Von  Militz's  protection.  He  was  placed  in  tbe 
family  of  Pastor  Krebel  at  Niederau  near 
Meissen  and  there  received  thorough  ground- 
ing in  the  classics.  The  kindly  home  of  the 
good  pastor  must  have  made  the  parting  from 
his  parents  less  severe  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been.  From  this  time  onward,  Fichte 
saw  little  of  his  parents.  In  October  of  the 
ycAT  1774,  we  find  him  at  the  celebrated  founda- 
tion-school at  Pforta  near  Naumberg.  This 
famous  school  is  associated  with  the  names  of 
Novalis,  the  Schlegels,  Fichte  and  Nietzsche. 
The  spirit  of  the  institution  was  semi-monastic 
and,  while^  the  education  given  was  excellent  in 
its  way,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  was 
enotzgh  social  life  and  contact  with  tbe  world 
for  a  pupil  of  Fichte's  temperament  and  ante- 
cedents. Perhaps  his  education  stren^^ened  a 
tendency  toward ,  introspection  and  independ- 
ence, characteristics  which  appear  stron^y  in 
his  doctrines  and  writings.  In  1780,  he  en- 
rolled himself  in  the  theological  faculty  at 
Jena.  How  far  his  heart  was  given  to  the 
career  for  which  this  was  an  opening  it  is*  im- 
possible to  say.  His  mother  desired  it,  and  it 
was  the  path  of  least  resistance  for  a  poor  boy 
of  pietistic  heritage.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  SchelHng  and  Hegel,  two  other  leaders  of 
German  romantic  idealism,  entered  philosophy 
from  theology,  a  fact  not  without  bearing  upon 
the  drift  of  their  thinking.  Fichte  seems  to 
have  supported  himself  at  this  period  of  bitter 

eoverty  and  hard  struggle,  years  which  surely 
ad  their  eflfect  upon  his  spirit.   He  now  be- 
came a  tutor  and  spent  two  of  the  happiest 

Sars  of  his  life  at  Ziirich  in  Switzerland, 
ere  he  met  Johanna  Rabn  who  was  afterward 
to  be  his  wife. 

Thus  far,  Fichte  had  not  discovered  his 
vocation.  He  had  already  become  acQuainted 
with  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza  and  shown  a 
tendency  to  adapt  its  monism  to  the  problems 
of  dieology.  TTus  influence  of  Spinoza  re- 
mained With  him  throughout  his  life  and 
affected  his  interpretation  of  Kant.  It  was  not 
until  about  1790,  however,  that  he  studied  the 
Kantian  philosophy.  In  it,  he  at  last  found 
what  he  had  been  seeking,  a  satisfactory  way 
of  approach  to  speculative  problems;  a  way 
of  approach,  moreover,  which  did  justice  to 
those  moral  demands  which  were  such  a 
dominant  part  of  his  nature.  He  now  occtipied 
himself  with  the  tadc  of  thinking  throi^  the 
inqilicalions  of  the  Kantian  position  and  of 
perfecting  it  But  while  he  was  asmnilatiiig 


the  Kantian  philosophy  and  iHreparine  to  de- 
velop it,  late  gave  him  another  blow.  Financial 
reverses  were  suffered  by  the  Ralm  HaaiSy, 
and  the  impending  marriage  had  t»  be  post- 
pcmed.  He  went  as  a  tutor  to  Warsaw,  but 
was  soon  released.  Now  came  his  chance  to 
see  Kant  at  Konigsberg.  After' a  ^disappoint- 
ing first  interview,  he  shut  himself  In  his  lodg- 
ings and  threw  all  his  energies  into  the  com- 
position of  an  essay  whidi  wonM  odmpel 
Kant's  attention  and  interest  Ttns  ttsay,  com- 
pleted in  five  weeks,  was  the  *Versucn  einer 
Kritik  alter  Offenbarung*  (*Essay  toward  a 
Critique  of  all  Revelation').  Kant's  interest 
was  awakened  aAd  led  to  the  publication  of  the 
essay.  Fichte's  name  having  been  omitted 
from  the-  title-page  by  accident,  it  was  taken 
by  reviewers  for  Kant's  own  production. 
Fichte's  reputation  was  thtis  made  as  the  best 
interpreter  of  the  critical  i^losophy.  In 
October  1793,  he  was  married  at  Zurich,  where 
he  remained  the-  rest  of  the  year.  Stirred 
the  events  and  principles  of  the  Fmich  Revolu- 
tion, he  wrote  and  published  anonymously  two 
pamphlets  which  mark  him  as  a  devoted  de- 
fender of  liberty  of  thought  and  action  and  an 
advocate  of  political  changes.  In  December 
of  the  same  year,  he  received  an  invitation  to 
fill  the  position  of  extraordinary  professor  of 
philosopoy  at  Jena.  He  accepted  and  began 
his  lectures  in  May  of  the  next  year.  His 
success  was  immediate.  He  seems  to  have  ex- 
celled as  a  lecturer  because  of  the  earnestness 
and  force  of  his  personality.  These  lectures 
were  later  published  under  the  title  *The  Voca- 
tion of  the  Scholar.'  He  gave  himself  up  to 
intense  production,  and  a  succes^on  of  works 
soon  appeared.  Among  these  are  his  chief 
worl^  'Foundation  of  the  whole  Theory  of 
Science'  (1789)  ;  'Theory  of  Morals'  (1798), 
and  several  'Introductions'  to  his  system.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  his  theoretical  phi- 
losophy reflects  his  practical  ^hiloso^hy.  The 
primacy  of  the  moral  will  is  his  starting-point. 
After  weathering  a  couple  of  academic  storms, 
be  was  finally  dismissed  as  a  result  of  a  charge 
of  atheism  (1^)-  l^e  whole  aflfair  was  un- 
fortunate, to  say  the  least.  For  Fic4ite,  God 
should  be  conceived  primarily  in  moral  terms. 
To  many  this  seemed  to  rob  Him  of  personality. 
Since  all  the  German  states  except  Prussia  had 
joined  in  the  cry  against  him,  he  was  forced 
-to  so  to  Berlin.  Here  he  associated  himself 
wiu  the  Schlegels,  Schleiermacher,  Schelling 
and  Tieck.  The  disaster  at  Jena  in  which 
Napoleon  ccmpletely  crushed  the  Prussian 
army  drove  him  abroad  for  a  time,  but  he  re- 
turned the  next  year  (1807)  and  continued  his 
literary  activity.  The  deplorable  situation  of 
Germany  stirred  him  to  the  depths  and  led  him 
to  deliver  the  famous  'Addresses  to  the  <«erroan 
Nation'  (1806)  whidi  guided  the  uprising 
against  Napoleon.  He  became  a  professor  of 
the  new  university  at  Berlin  founded  in  1809, 
and  its  rector  in  the  succeeding  year.  But, 
once  more,  his  impetuosi^  and  reforming: 
zeal  led- to  friction,  and  he  resigned  ill  ISlZ. 
The  campaign  against  Napoleon  began,  and  ibe 
hospitals  at  Berlin  were  soon  full  of  patients. 
Fichte's  wife  devoted  herself  to  nursing  and 
caugbt  a  virulent  fever.  Just  as  she  vras  re- 
covering, he,  himself,  was  stricken  down.  He 
did  not  have  the  force  to  recover- and  (fied  27 
Jan.  18K 
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-  Fichte^  philosophy-  wss  a  speculative  de^ 
velopment  of  ceruin  aspects  of  Kant's  doctrines. 
It  can  best  be  onderstood  when  considered  an 
audacious  attempt  to  simplify  die  'Critique  of 
Pure  Reason*  in  the  light  of  the  *Critique  of 
Practical  Reason.'  Ftchte's  genius  was  ethical, 
as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  and  he  instinc- 
ttveljr  took  th^  active  ego  of  th«.  second  Crillque 
as  ms  point  of  departure.  For  a  proper  ap- 
preciation of  the  importance  of  this  remodeltBg 
and  specalative  interpretation  of  Kantianism, 
a  brief  analysts  of  the  structure  of  the  httter 
philosc^hy  is  necessary..  Kant  began  his  oon- 
stmctsve  thinking  in  an  attempt  to  me«t  Home's 
atomiatic  sensationalism.  His  problem  was  to 
determine  how  an  asstu&ed  manifold  of  sense 
oould  be  otganund  into  the  irorid  of  law  and 
order  whb  wUdi  sdenee  is-  acquainted.  Only, 
Kant  argued  by  the  agen^  o>f  a  ^rnthetic  ego 
worktop  tfarougji  a  priori  forms  sudi  as 
space,  time,  substance,  causality,  etc.,  which  are 
contributed  by  the  mind.  These  forms  were 
painstaldngly  enumerated  and  grouped  together 
by  hhn,  but  he  was  unable  to  deduce  them  from 
the  ego  or  relate  them  to  it  in  a  satisfactory 
way.  Moreover,  he  granted  the  existence  of 
things-in-diemselves,  outside  of  experience  and 
unknown,  vet  productive  of  the  manifold  of 
sense  whioi  die  mind  had  to  weave  into  an 
ottered  phenomenal  reahn.  Fichte  believed  dut 
Kant  h»A  not  been  critical  enongh  of  his  as- 
sumptions and  had  consequently  failed  to  pro-' 
duce  the  harmonious  system  which  a  deeper 
insight  could  yield.  His  double  chie  was  to  re- 
ject the  thing-in-itself  and  so  to  interpret  the 
active  ego  as  to  make  it  the  source  of  the  struc- 
ture of  experience.  The  result  of  this  double 
reform  was  the  speculative  type  of  ethical  ideal- 
ism which  appears  in  the  <Wisseitschaftslehre.* 
The  fundamental  i»rinciple  of  his  theory  of 
knowledge  is,  that  tbexe  can  be  nothing  in  the 
ego  which  is  not  a  product  of  the  activity  of 
the  ego.  Kant  had  accepted  a  manifold  of  sense 
foreign  to  the  ego.  Fichte  rejects  this  as  pure 
dogmatism.  If  the  ego  alone  is  active,  it  is 
impossible  to  account  for  the  origin  of  our  ideas 
by  means  of  a  non-ego,  for  this  would  be  passive 
and  incapable  of  originating  anything.  The 
careful  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy  wilt  realize  that  we  have 
here  the  same  motive  which  -  led  ^  Berkeley  to 
reject  matter  and  Leibnitz  to  substitute  monads 
for  Descartes'  extended  substance.  Having 
chosen  idealism,  Fichte  proceeds  to  deduce  the 
general  character  of  experience  from  the  laws 
of  the  ego's  activity.  The  ego  is  the  veritable 
essence  of  our  nature  and,  in  moments  of  care- 
fully prepared  intuition  its  free,  spiritual 
energy  can  be  glimpsed  welling  up  within  ps. 
Such  an  intuition  requires  effort  and  a  char- 
acter distinguished  by  self-reliance.  The  reader 
should  a^m  note  a  parallel.  M.  Henri  Berg- 
son's  lAilosophy  stresses  just  such  a  prepared 
effort  of  intuition.  The  first  act  of  the  ego  is 
to  yosit  itself.  But  there  is  much  in  experience 
besides  the  ego,  much  which  we  are  not  aware 
of  producing.  Hence,  another  principle  is  neces- 
sary. The  ego  posits  a  non-eeo.  But  analysis 
of  consciousness^  shows  that  the  empirical  ego 
U  a  limited  ego  in  relation  with  a  limited  non- 
ego.  We  are  thus  led  to  a  third  principle :  The 
ego  posits  a  limited  ego  in  opposition  to  a 
limited  non-ego.    "These  three  principles  are 


fundamental  for  Fichte  ahd  constitute  together 
an  example  of  his  antithetical  method. 

In  order  to  bring  out  the  speculative,  or  ap- 
rioristic,  tone  of  his  thinldng;  it  may  be  well  to 
give  an  example  of  that  de<^uction  of  the  forms 
of  the  mind  which  he  ptit  in  the  place  of  Kant's 
scholastic  enumeration.  The  form  of  time 
arises  when  the  dilterent  acts  of  the  ego  occur  in 
such  a  maimer  as  to  be  dependent  on  each  other 
in  a  definite  order.  As  Hoifding  points  out, 
I^chte  did  not  have  a  rich  enough  psychology  at 
his  disposal  and  he  was  tempted  into  arbitrary 
applications  of  his  principles  and  method. 

Two  questions  of  extreme  significance  for 
the  inteiyretation  of  Fichte's  pnilosophy  re- 
main :  What  is  the  relation  of  the  limited  em> 
pirical  ^  to  the  infinite  ego?  Why  does  the 
ego  posit  a  non-ego  ?  In  answer  to  the 
first  question  it  is  best  to  admit  that  Fichte 
assumes  an  infinite  ego  which  works  within  us 
and  which  is  more  than  we  are.  Had  he  a  right 
to  call  this  something  an  ego?  It  seems  that, 
io  his  later  years,  mysticism  more  and  more 
triumphed  and  he  drifted  toward  Spinoza,  the 
inspirer  of  his  earliest  thinking.  Tht  answer 
to  the  second  question  brings  the  ethical  bias 
of  his  system  into  relief.  The  ego  limits  itself 
by  the  non-ego  in  order  that  it  may  have  a  field 
of  opposition  against  which  it  may  struggle  and 
so  develop  itself.  We  may  connect  with  this 
idea  the  ethical  Uw  which  he  formulates  some- 
what as  follows :  Every  particular  action  must 
form  a  part  of  a  series  miich  leads  me  to  com- 
plete spiritual  freedom. 

Fichte's  ethics  may  be  characterized  as  a 
vitalizing  of  the  rather  formal  teaching  of 
Kant  Duty  is  grounded  njfon  the  capad^  for 
self-reliant  freedom,  which  man  possesses ;  it  is 
never  rightly  that  which  is  urged  upon  the  in- 
dividual by  authority  and  so  from  the  outside, 
True  freedom  is  an,  achievement  which  creates 
or  realizes  itself.  Fichte  succeeds  in  giving  this 
outlook  a  social  setting!  which  looks  to  the  co- 
operation of  personalities  as  the  goal.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  his  book 
'E>er  gescfalossene  Handelsstaat'  (The  Exclu- 
sive Industrial  State'}  is, one  of  the  first  in 
which  what  is  now  called'  state  socialism  was 
advocated.  No  international  trade  is  to  be  per- 
mitted in  order  that  the  internal  growth  of  each 
nation  may  take  a  natural  course.  The  -aim  of 
the  state  should  be  to  assign  to  every  individual 
the  means  to  culture  and  genuine  freedom. 

Bibliograi^y^^SammtUcheWerke/  edited 
bv  his  son  J.  H.  Fichte  (8  voIsl,  Berlin  184S- 
4o)  ;  also  'Nacl^iassene  Werke>  (3  vols.,  Bonn 
1834-35):  Fichte's  ^Popular  Works>  (tr.  by 
W.  Smith,  4th  ed..  London  1889):  Kroeger, 
■  A.  P.,  ^The  Science  of  Knowledge'  (transla- 
tions of  the  ^Grundlage  der  gesammten  Wis- 
senschaftsiehre' ;  'Grundriss  des  Kgenthum- 
lichen  der  Wissenschaftslehre,>  etc.,  London 
1889) :  'The  Science  of  Riffhts*  (id.  1889).  The 
following  are  important  critical  works:  Adam* 
son,  'Fichte*  (London  1881):  Everett,  C.  C, 
<  Fichte's  Science  of  Knowlet^e  *  ( Chicago 
1884);  Weber,  M.,  ^FichCes  Sozialismus  und 
sein  Verhaltnis  zur  Marx'sdten  Doctrin' 
(1900).  Consult  also  Hdf!ding,  ^History  of 
Modem  Philosophy.  > 

Roy  W.  Sellaks, 
Assistant  Proftssor  of  PMosophy,  University 
of  Mickiffan. 
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FICHTEL6SBIRGB.  fiH'tel-ge<ber'g(,  a 
mountain  range,  chiefly  situated  in  the  north- 
east of  Bavaria,  once  covered  with  pines 
{Pichte,  *'piae^).  and  constitutinR  a  watershed 
bMween  Uie  head-feeders  of  we  Elbe,  the 
Rhine  aad  the  Danube.  Hie  elevatioa  of  the 
peaks  ranges  from  2,700  to  3,400  feet  Hie 
highest  summits  are  Schneeberg  (3t46I  feet) 
and  Ochscnkopf  (3.334).  In  their  northern 
extremities  the  Fichtelgebirge  are  connected 
by  intermediate  chains,  on  the  one  hand  with 
the  Er^ebirge,  and  on  the  other  with  the 
Thurittgian  Forest.  They  are  composed  prin- 
cipally of  granite  and  primitive  crystuline 
slates,  with  bands  and  intrusions  of  gneiss, 
micaceous  slates,  basalt  and  some  strata  of  the 
Tertiary  Age  (Oligocdn).  The  climate  is  moist 
and  disagreeable  in  the  elevated  sections ;  snow 
lies  on  the  summits  from  October  to  May.  The 
former  rich  ore  deposits  are  now  exhausted; 
quarrying,  timbering^  and  glass  manufacture 
are  the  chief  industries.  Of  recent  years  the 
Fichtelgebirge  have  come  much  into  vogue 
witli  tourists.  Consult  Ruchdeschel,  ^Hand- 
book of  Bavaria.* 

PICINO,  f£-che'n5,  MarsUio,  Italian  phi- 
losot^er  of  the  Platonic  school :  b.  Florence, 
19  Oct  1433;  d.  Carega,  ,1  Oct  1499. .  Hia 
father  was  physician  to  Cosimo  de'  Medici  and 
the  son's  early  display  of  talent  attracted  the 
notice  of  Cosimo,  who  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  translate  the  writing  of  Plato  and  of  the 
Neo-Platonists  into  Latin;  he  afterward  taught 
Platonic  f^losophy  at  the  Academy  established 
1^  Cosimo  about  1440.  Ficino  engaged  in  this 
work  the  more  readily,  because  he  viewed  the 
Platonic  philosophy  as  a  sort  of  i)renminary  to, 
and  confirmation  of,  the  Christian  faith.  In 
his  accounts  of  this  philosopher  he  did  not  al- 
ways make  an  accurate  distinction  between 
Plato  and  die  New  Platonists,  as  appears  from 
his  'Theologia  Platonica;  de  Immortalitate 
Animorum  ac  aetema  Felicitate*  (Florence 
1482),  in  which  he  particularly  defends  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  against  the  Aristotelians 
of  his  age.  Mystic  and  fanciful  views  are 
interwoven  with  this  defense;  astrological 
doctrines,  for  example,  which  he  afterward  re- 
jected. In  1476  he  took  orders  and  was  pre- 
sented 1^  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  with  the  rector- 
ship of  two  Florentine  churches,  and  a  canonry 
in  the  '  cathedral.  His  Latin  works  were  first 
published  complete  as  *Opera,  etc.*  (2  vols., 
Basel  1576).  He  also  wrote  *De  Christiana 
Religione*  (Florence  1474) ;  *De  Triplica 
Vita*  (Florence  1489)  ;  *De  Sole  et  lumine* 
(Florence  1493).  His  chief  claim  to  fame, 
however,  rests  on  his  translations  into  -  Latin 
of  the  works  of  Plato  and  lus  followers: 
*  Platoms  (MKra »  ( Florence  1483-84 :  Paris 
1846) ;  *PIotini  operum  philosophicorum 
omnium  libri  LIV*  (Florence  14^G;  Oxford 
1835;  Paris  1855).  Consult  Conti,  A.,  <Di 
M.  Ficino  e  dell'  Accademia  Platonica,  etc.* 


(in  La  Filosofia  delle  Scuole  Itafiane,  VoL 
XXIX,  Florence  1884);  Galeotti,  L.,  <Sapgio 
Intomo  alia  Vite  ed  agli  Scritti  di  M.  Ficmo* 
(in  Archivio  Slorico  Jtaliano,  n,s.,  Florence 
1859) ;  Puccinotti,  F..  'Delia  Filosofia  di 
M.  Ficino'  (in  Nuova  Antologia,  Vol.  V,  Flor- 
ence 1867) ;  Roscoe,  W.,  *Life  of  Lorenzo  de' 


Medici^  (2  vols.,  Liverpool  1795:  new  edition, 
London  1883) ;  Sievddnfe  K.,  '(^schichte  der 
Platonischen  Akademie  zu  Florenz*  (Gottingcn 
1812):  SymoodS;  T.  A.,  'Renaissance  in  Italy: 
The  Revival  of  X^arniiur*  (London  1877) ; 
Weitenweber,  W.  R»  ^tSber  des  M.  Fidnus 
Werke*  (Prague  1855). 

PICK,  fik,  Adolf,  German  nhysioloffist :  b. 
Cassel,  3  Sept  1829;  d.  BUnkenberghe,  21  Au^. 
1901.  He  studied  at  the  uoirerMtics  of  Berlin 
and  Marbm^,  receiving  from  the  latter  die 
degree  of  M.D.  in  1851.  In  1852  he  became  a 
lecturer^  in  anatomy  and  physiDlogy  at  the 
University  of  Zunch,  in  1856  extraordinary 
professor,  and  in  1662  ordinary  professor  of 
phyaiokigjr  at  that  isititution.  In  1868  he  ac- 
cepted a  similar  posUioii  at  the  Universi^  of 
Wurzburg  which  he  occupied  with  great  suKess 
until  his  retirement  in  18W.  He  was  deeply 
interested  in  all  natural  sciences  and  a  strong 
advocate  of  teaching  them  in  dementary  and 
high  sdiools.  He  was  also  a  professed  total 
al^tainer  and  an  active  prohibitionist  The  re- 
sults of  his  extensive  and  careful  researchea 
in  many  brandies  of  sdence,  especially  con- 
cerning the  mechanics  of  the  body  and  the 
dynamics  of  circulation,  were  published  in 
numerous  papers,  a  complete  list  of  which  may 
be  found  in  Royal  SocteW  of  London,  *  Cata- 
logue of  Sdentific  Papers'  (Vols,  11,  VH,  IX, 
XII,  XIV,  (junbridge  1868-1915).  He  also 
published  *Die  Medizinische  Physik*  (Braun- 
schweig 1857) ;  *Kompendium  wt  Phniologie 
des  Meoschen*  (Vienna  I860) ;  <LehrSuch  der 
Anatomie  und  Fhyinologie  der  Sinnesot«ine* 
(Lahr  1862) ;  <Untersuchungen  uber  Elek- 
trische  Nervenreizung*  (Braunschweig  1864)  ; 
'Die  Naturkrafte  in  ihrer  Wechselbeziehung* 
(Wurzburg  1869) ;  <Ursache  und  Wirkung* 
(Cassel  1^) ;  <(ksammelte  Schriften*  (4 
vols.,  Wurzburg  1903).  Cxinsult  Anon,  < Adolf 
Tick*  (in  Nature,  Vol.  LXVL  p.  180,  London 
1902);  Voit  C,  'Adolf  Fick^  (in  Konigl. 
Bayer.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaf ten,  ^tVmnox- 
btrichte  der  MatK-Phys.  Classe,  Vol  XXXII, 
p.  277,  Munich  1902). 

PICK,  Auffiut,  German  philolcmst:  b. 
Petershagen,  Westphalia.  5  May  1^.  He 
studied  at  (idttingen  1852-57,  becoming  pro- 
fessor of  comparative  philolo^  there  1876,  and 
occupying  the  same  chair  at  Breslau  1888.  He 
is  an  authority  on  the  primitive  Indo-C^rmanic 
languages  and  Greek  philology.  Among  his 
works  are  'Die  ehemalige  Spracheinheit  der 
Xndogermanen  Europas*  (1873) ;  'Verf^leich- 
endes  Worterbuch  der  Indqgermamschen 
Sftrachen,*  lus  mastergiece  (1874-76) ;  'Die 
griechischen  Personennamcn*  (1877) ;  and 
'Die  homerische  Ilias  nach  ihrer  Entstehung 
betrachtet  und  der  ursprunglidien  Sprachform 
wiederhergestellt*  (18851 ;  '(jesammelte 
Schriften*  (4  vols.,  1903-^06) ;  'Vorgriediische 
Ortsnamea*  (1905);.  'Hattidcn  una  Danubier 
in  Griechenland;  wntere  Forschuiwen  zu  den 
Vorgriechischen  Ortsnamen'  (19(59) ;  'Die 
Entstehung  der  Odyssee  und  die  Verswzahlung 
in  den  griechischen  Epen*  (1910\.  His  duihis 
and  Friends  issued  a  volume  entitled  'T^^s* 
in  honor  of  his  70th  birthday. 

FICORONI  (feTcd-re'na')  CIST,  The,  a 
celebrated  andent  jewel  case,  foond  at  Pneneste 
in  1738,  and  so  named  from  Ficoroiu,  the 
antiquarian,  who  presented  it  to  a  museum  at 
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Rome.  It  is  about  13  inches  in  diameter  and 
18  inches  high.  It  has  representations  of  the 
Argonautic  legend  incised  on  its  siirf<u:e  and  of 
die  finest  workmanship.  The  names  o£  the 
artist  and  the  owner  are  also  upon  it.  It  dates 
probaUy  fnom  the  2d  centuty  bxl 

FICTION,  in  law,  is  an  assumption  made 
for  the  purposes  of  justice,  tibough  die  same 
fact  could  not  be  proved,  and  may  be  literally 
untrue.  There  are  many  fictions  in^  die  civil 
law,  and  a  fiction  in  law  is  said  by  civilians  to 
be  the  assumption  of  an  untruth  for  a  truth, 
in  a  thing  possible  to  have  been  done,  but  which 
was  not  done.  The  declarit^;'  that  a  note  or 
bond  made  in  a  forei^  countiy  was  made  in 
the  county  where  a  suit  is  commenced  upon  it 
is  an  instance  of  a  veiy  common  nction, 
adopted  on  the  eraund  that  suits  can  be  brought 
in  the  coun^  only  on  causes  of  action  existing 
within  its  limits :  and  so  the  practice  has  been 
introduced  of  declaring  that  the  contract  on 
which  an  action  is  broufrht  was  made  in  the 
county,  though  the  fact  seems  to  be  entirely  im- 
material;  for  transitory  actions  follow  the  per- 
son, and  it  is  only  oi  such  that  the  fiction  is 
admitted.  The  fictitious  characters  of  John  Doe 
and  Ridtard  Roe  for  the  purposes  of  various 
actions  are  well  known.  It  is  a  rule  that  a 
fiction  of  law  shall  work  no  wrong;  and  the 
fictions  in  use  generally  come  within  tHs  rule. 

FICTION  IN  AMERICA.  While  die  art 
of  fiction  writing  in  America  it  scarcely  more 
than  100  years  old,  its  genesis  may  be  traced  far 
back  into  the  records  of  literature.  Prior  to 
179S,  when  Charles  Brockden  Brown  laid  die 
foundations  of  his  fame  with  the  writiugs  and 
the  publicatioo  of  'Wieland,'  the  art  of  writ- 
ing fiction  in  this  country  was  scarcely  known. 
Novels  were  published,  imported  and  read,  but 
they  were  largely  the  worfc  of  English  writers 
or  translations  irom  foreign  langu^fs.  With 
the  advent  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  how- 
ever, imaginative  literature  began  to  gain  a 
foothold,  and  the  literary  man  to  secure  a 
standing  in  the  profesuonal  world.  Brown  has 
usually  been  styled  the  precursor  of  the  Amer- 
ican novelist  and  the  founder  of  American  fic- 
tion. There  had  been  isolated  attempts  at  fic- 
tion writing  before  his  day,  hut  the  resuhs  were 
meagre  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality.  The 
list  is  virtually  complete  with  'The  Pretty 
Story,*  by  Francis  Hopldnson;  'The  Power  of 
Sympathy,*  by  Mrs.  Morton;  'The  Foresters,* 
by  Jeremy  Belknap;  'Modem  Chivalry,'  by 
Hugh  Henry  Brackenridge:  ^The  Algerine 
Captive,*  by  Royall  Tyler  (who  also  holds  posi- 
tion as  one  of  me  early  American  dramatists) ; 
'History  of  a  Corporation  of  Servants,*  a 
satirical  romance,  by  John  Withersiioon ;  'Fe- 
male Quixotism :  the  Rcmantic  Opinions  and 
Extravagant  Adventures  of  Dorcasina  Shel- 
don.* by  Mrs.  TaUtha  Tenmr;  and  *The  Co- 
quette,* by  Mrs.  Hannah  Foster.  Of  these 
early  novels  'The  Foresters,*  by  Jeremy  Bel- 
knap, was  the  most  important  The  poet  Bryant 
describes  it  as  *'a  work  which  sought  to  embel- 
lish our  literature  with  the  charms  of  wit  and 
humor.*  Susannah  Rowson's  'Charlotte  Tem- 
ple* can  scarcely  be  accounted  an  American 
novel,  for  it  was  first  published  in  England  and 
its  author  was  of  &vUsh  birtfa  and  residmccL 
although  she  lived  for  a  oonsiderable  lengdi  of 
time  in  this  country. 


It  is  a  somewhat  curious  fact  that  Charles 
Brockden  Brown  (q.v.)  reveals  in  his  work 
little  of  the  American  character,  the  American 
temperamoit  and  the  American  people.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  shows  in  his  own  trend  of 
thought  ana  choice  of  subjects  that  longing  for 
the  mysterious  in  life  which  was  later  to  find 
its  fullest  expression  in  Poe  and  in  Hawthorne. 
He  was  a  student  of  the  mystic  and  his  novels 
presage  the  beginning  of  modern  psychical  re- 
search. His  'Wieland,*  'Ormond.*  'Arthur 
Mervyn,'  'Edsar  Huntley,*  _ 'Qara  Howard* 
and  yane  Taloot*  were  varied  repositions  of 
experiences  now  classed  exclu«vely  as  psychioil 
phenomena,  although  by  him  th^jr  were  treated 
merely  from  the  curious  and  spiritual  points  of 
view.  His  life  ended  22  Feb.  1810.  before  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  40,  and  so  slow  was  the 
growing  interest  in  American  fiction  that  little 
advancement  had  been  made  prior  to  his  death. 
With  the  advent  of  Washington  Irving  (q.v.) 
and  James  Fenimore  Cooper  (q.v.),  the  imagi- 
native literature  of  America  proved  the  force  and 
m^t  of  its  English  heritage.  As  earty  as  1809 
appeared  Irviq^s  'Knidnrbocker  Hutory  of 
New  York,*  which  may  fairly  be  classed  as  a 
romance  if  not  as  a  novel.  It  was  Irving's  sec- 
fuid  published  work,  his  first  being  the  volume 
of  reprinted  miscellany  called  'Salmagundi.* 
which  had  appeared  the  year  before.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  brilliant  men,  Irving  set- 
tled down  to  a  life  of  literary  leisure,  and  in 
time  <The  Sketch  Book,*  <Braccbridge  HaU> 
and  'Tales  of  a  Traveler*  took  their  place  in 
literature.  James  Kirke  Paulding  (q.v.),  his 
friend  and  comrade,  shared  the  honors  of  the 
'Salmagundi*  essays  with  Irving,  and  in  1813 
his  'Diverting  History  of  John  Bull  and 
Brother  Jonat&in*  led  die  way  to  a  continuous 
flow  of  volumes  in  fiction,  poetry  and  essa^ 
which  did  not  cease  until  his  death,  6  Apnl 
1860.  'The  Dutchman's  Fireside*  was  his  most 
important  novel. 

It  was.  not,  however,  until  1821-22  that  dw 
novel  of  American  life,  written  hy  a  typical 
American  author,  began  its  vfMtue.  \n  that  year, 
with  the  publication  of  'The  Spy,*  the  fame  ox 
James  Fenimore  Cooper  had  its  beginning.  He 
had  already  written  'Precaution*  (1820);  but 
that  novel  was  a  romance  of  English  society 
life  and  does  not  form  a  part  of  Cooper's  most 
characteristic  work.  After  'The  Spy*  came 
'The  Pioneers*;  'The  Pilot';  'Lionel  Lin- 
coln'; 'The  Last  of  the  Mohicans*;  'The 
Bravo* ;  'The  Prairie* ;  and  'The  Red  Rover* ; 
and  for  30  years,  until  his  death.  14  Sept.  1851, 
Cooper  was  the  pre-eminent  American  novelist 
who  was  equally  expert  in  chronicling  the  life 
of  the  Indians  and  in  writing  the  narratives  of 
perilous  adventures  by  sea.  During  this  period 
the  American  novel  and  the  .American  novelist 

C'tA  their  Dositton  secure.  John  Pendleton 
ncdy,  with  his  'Swallow  Bam* ;  'Rob  of 
the  Bowl*;  and  'Horseshoe  Robinson';  Dr. 
Robert  Mont^mery  Bird,  with  his  'Nick  of  the 
Woods* ;  William  Ware  with  his  'Zenobia* 
and  'Julian' ;  Herman  Melville  with  his 
'Typee* ;  'Omoo* ;  and  other  remarkable  sea 
stones;  William  Gitmore  Simms,  next  to 
Cooper  the  most  voluminous  American  novelist, 
with  his  many  revcdutiotiary  and  border  ro- 
mances ;  Charles  Feaeo  Hoffman  with  his  maoy 
romances  of  historical  and  legendary  lore;  Uib. 
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Carc^ine  M.  Sedgwick  with  her  'Redwood^; 
*Hope  Leslie* ;  and  'The  Linwoods*  are  among 
the  few  names  of  novel  writers  who  flourished 
during  the  period  following  the  advent  of 
James  Fenimore  Cooper.  One  name  alone  — 
the  greatest  of  them  all  —  that  of  Edgar  Allen 
Poe,  has  been  omitted.  Poe's  (q.v.)  work  cov- 
ered so  many  branches  of  literature  and  the 
man  himself  is  so  assuredly  one  of  the  world's 
^at  writers  diat  he  needs  no  more  than'  pass- 
ing mention  in  this  review  o£  American  fiction. 
As  a  master  of  the  short  story  and  as  a  writer 
of  some  of  the  finest  tales  known  to  any  lan- 
guage—  *The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue*; 
"The  Tell  Tale  Heart*;  *The  Fall  of  the 
House  of  Usher* — Poe's  rank  is  secure.  His 
achievements  in  other  fields  are  fully  outlined 
in  the  article  in  this  woric  devoted  cspedally 
to  him. 

Fittmgly  after  Poe  comes  the  name  of  Na- 
thaniel Hawthome  (<Ly.),  for  it  was  In  1850, 
the  year  following  Poe's  death,  dut  'The 
Scarlet  Letter*  was  published.  'This  was  the 
first  if  not  the  only  great  American  'novel. 
There  had  been  nothing  like  it  in  American 
literature,  and  scarcely  anything  like  it  in  the 
world's  literature.  At  the  time  of  its  publi- 
cation, Hawthorne  was  45  years  of  age;  he 
had  been  writing  since  boyhood  and  his  name 
had  been  known  for  15  years  as  that  of  a 
novelist  and  short-story  writer  of  peculiar 
style,  extraordinary  gifts  and  sombre  tenden- 
cies. *The  Scarlet  Letter,'  however,  imme- 
diately showed  the  unique  and  unapproachable 
power  of  his  genius,  and  with  *The  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables*  (1851).  <The  BKthedaW 
Romance*  (1852)  and  'The  Marhte  Faun* 
(1860),  which  followed,  it  placed  Hawthorne 
among  the  greatest  of  the  world's  fiction- 
writers.  Dunng  this  era  of  Hawthorne's  prog- 
ress the  art  of  writing  fiction  was  growing 
apace.  In  1852,  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin*  achieved 
three  things :  it  made  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecfaer 
Stowe  (q.v.)  a  famous  woman,  it  aroused  an 
enormous  public  sentiment  against  slavery  and 
it  created  a  desire  for  novel  reading  among 
hundreds  ol  thousands  of  people  who  could  not 
before  hare  been  persuaded  even  to  look  into  a 
work  of  fiction.  Mrs.  Stowe,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, never  repeated  the  triumphant  success 
of  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,*  although  during  her 
long  life  she  wrote  many  novels.  Nathaniel  P. 
Willis,  at  this  time  at  the  height  of  his  fame, 
was  turning  out  volume  after  volume  of  fan- 
tastic work  in  poetry,  fiction  and  essays.  George 
WilHam  Curtis'  long  and  versatile  career  cov- 
ered both  the  ante-bellum  and  the  post-beltnnl 

geriods ;  his  'Pme  and  I,*  his  'Potiphat 
apers,*  and  his  'Trumps*  being  simi^y  imag- 
inative wanderings  into  a  form  of  fiction  and 
social  satire  somewhat  apart  from  his  general 
literary  interests.  Susan  Warner  had,  in  the 
year  of  the  publication  of  'The  Scarlet  Let- 
ter,* gained  for  herself  an  extraordinary  popu- 
larity with  'The  Wide,  Wide  World,*  a  story 
still  in  extensive  demand  at  public  libraries,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Holmes.  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N. 
Southworth  and  Mrs.  Ann  Sophia  Stephens 
were  beginning  that  long  series  of  sensational 
novels  which,  ^i^Ie  not  a  part  of  literature, 
deserve  record  ■  because  of  the  place  they  hold 
in  the  hearts  of  the  reading  public  and  because 
diey  have  helped  to  create  a  reading  habit 


which  has  led  to  better  things.  At  this  tinae, 
too,  there  appeared  the  first  mnerican  historical 
novelist,  Jeremiah  Clemens,  of  Alabama,  who 
wrote  and  published  'The  Rivals'  (1859).  and 
other  novels.  To  this  period  also  belongs  Rev. 
J.  H.  Ingraham.  who  from  writing  many  lurid, 
sensational  novels  turned  in  his  later  days  to 
sacred  history  and  evolved  'The  Prince  of  the 
House  of  David.*  In  the  sixties,  'Theodore 
Wintbrop,  a  descendant  of  an  historic  family,  a 
brave  young  aotfer  and  a  gifted  writer,  bcfiiui 
a  career  in  letters  wliich  was  ontintely  cut 
short  by  his  death  in  the  Civil  War.  He  was 
only  33  years  of  age,  but  his  'Cecil  Dreeme,* 
his  'John  Brent,*  and  his  other  stories  pub- 
lished after  his  death  gave  evidence  of  the 
power  he  might  have  become  in  American 
uterature. 

As  early  as  1839.  the  poet  Longfdlow  (q.v.), 
returned  from  a  European  trip  wnidi  had  filled 
his  receptive  brain  -vritti  Old  World  fancies  and 
medisval  legends,  wrote  his  'Hyperion,*  a  ro- 
mantic tale,  the  heroine  of  which  was  Miss 
Frances  Appleton,  of  Boston,  whom  he  married 
in  ,  1843.  Ten  years  later  Longfellow  again 
turned  his  thoughts  to  prose  romance,  produc- 
ing in  'Kavanapi*  a  story  remarkable  more  for 
its  psydiological  elements  than  for  any  of 
those  active  phases  of  thought  which  should 
daracterize  a  notable  woik  of  fiction.  His 
success  was  so  slight,  however,  and 'he  was  so 
keenly  criticized  for  his  venturesomeness  in  at- 
tempting to  leap  the  bounds  of  his  own  field  of 
poetry  into  an  untraveled  highway,  that  there- 
after he  was  content  to  express  his  romantic 
feelings  wholly  in  verse.  Among  the  other 
American  poets  whose  versatility  led  them  to 
the  writing  of  novels,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
(q.v.)  is  me  best  known.  His  famous  'Break- 
fast Table'  series  is  a  compound  of  romance, 
essay  and  poesy,  and  its  four  voltimes  of  genial 
miscellany  and  philosophy  will  doubtless  live 
long  after  his  two  novels— ^ 'Elsie  Venner* 
(1861),  and  'The  Guardian  Angel*  (1867)— are 
lot^tten.  It  was  also  in  the  same  decade  that 
Ba:^rd  Taylor  (q.v.)  added  his  first  work  of 
fiction  to  his  rapid  lengthening  list  of  works 
in  almost  every  branch  of  literature.  His  novels 
comprise  'Hannah  Thurston,*  'John  God- 
freys Fortunes,>  'The  Story  of  Kennett,>  and 
'Joseph  and  His  Friend,*  all  published  between 
1863  and  1870.  Contemporary  -with  Bayard 
Taylor  was  J.  G.  Holland,  who  wrote  'Seven 
Oaks,*  and  John  Townsend  Trowbridge,  whose 
'Neighbor  Jackwood,*  'Cudjo's  Cave*  and 
'Coupon  Bonds*  are  prominent  in  a  series  of 
works  lately  made  up  of  poetry  and  juvenile 
fiction.  Trowbridge  stands  at  me  head  of  a 
long  line  of  -writers  who  have  devoted  fheir 
energies  to  the  production  of  books  for  the 
^wung,  his  iposition  among  writers  for  boys  he- 
rn^ paralleled  by  Louisa  May  Alcott  with  her 
•Littie  Women,*  'Little  Men,'  and  other  clever 
stories  for  ^rls.  Other  voluminous  authors  of 
juvenile  fiction  during  the  generation  following 
1860,  when  the  creation  of  a  special  form  of 
literature  for  boys  and  gbts  was  at  its  hei^t, 
were  William  T.  Adams  (Oliver  Optic), 
Horatio  Alger,  Jr.,  Elijah  Kellogg  and  Harry 
Castlemon.  They  all  of  them  obvious^  tried 
to  instruct  as  well  as  to  amuse  their  youtfiful 
readers,  a  double  purpose  attained  with  less  suc- 
cess by  that  pioneer  of  juvenile  authors^  Jacob 
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Abbott,  whose  chief  claim  -upon  posterity  he 
owes  to  rtie  famous  'Rollo'  books  which  have 
been  burlesqued  and  parodied  ever  since  their 
career  began  about  die  year  1840. 

The  modem  epoch  or  American  flctiwi  heg^ 
with  the  close  of  the  Gvil  War,  and  henceforth 
romance  writers  and  novelists  muUipHed  rapidly. 
The  post-Gvil  War  writers,  those  whose  repu- 
tations were  established'  prior  to  1880  and  after 
1865,  are  meagre  in  numbers  compared  widi 
those  who  became  popular  during  the  last  20 
years  of  the  19th  century.  Of  the  writers  who 
arose  in  the  latter  period,  four  names  naturally 
come  to  mhid  —  William  Dean  Howells,  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich,  Bret  Harte  and  Henry  James 
the  younger.  Their  names  are  here  g^ven  in 
the  chronolosnea]  order  of  their  appearance  be- 
fore the  public.  Mr.  Howells,  who  through 
his  facility  as  a  writer  and  his  ability  to  a<Upt 
himself  to  many  varied  forms  of  composition 
—  the  novel,  the  essay,  the  poem  and  the  play — 
has  practically  become  die  most  distinguished, 
if  not  the  greatest  American  man  of  letters,  be- 
fran  his  apprenticeship  in  the  exacting  field  of 
journalism  with  a  strong  tendency  toward  the 
romantic  school.  After  the  publication  of  *A 
Chance  Acquaintance*  (1874),  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  making  of  realistic  novels,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  he  was  accepted  as  the 
exiionent  of  a  distinctive  school  ot  American 
fiction  whose  claim  is  its  dictum  that  the' 
commormlace  and  generally  ignored  facts  of 
life  shall  form  the  true  province  of  the  novelist. 
His  books  written  in  pursuance  of  this  method 
followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession,  the 
most  notable  of  them  being  <A  Foregone  Con- 
clusion^*  <A  Modem  Instance,'  'The  Rise  of 
Silas  Lapham,'  'The  Minister's  Charge,'  *April 
Hopes'  and  *A  Hazard  of  New  Fortunes.' 
Altnou^  Mr.  HoweUs  has  been  extraordinarUy 
active  ui  all  phases  of  literary  work,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly as  a  "realistic"  novelist  that  he  is  now 
known  and  will  be  remembered  1^  posterity.  As 
Mr.  Howells  is  the  exploiter  of  a  dieory  in 
fiction,  so  Bret  Harte  was  the  discoverer  and 
creator  for  literary  purposes  of  an  undiscovered 
country,  the  California  of  1849.    He  was  pre- 


dred  more  of  his  tales  to  realize  how  thoroughly 
his  art  was  restricted  and  how  its  very  perfec- 
tion made  it  impossible  for  him  to  succeed  with 
'Gabriel  Conroy,'  and  the  other  long  novels  he 
attempted.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  singularly 
enou^,  became  a  novel  writer  through  the 
vogue  of  a  juvenile  tale,  'The  Story  of  a  Bad 
Boy,'  published  in  1869,  after  serial  appearance 
in  a  monthly  magazine.  Mr.  Aldrich  also  pub- 
lished 'Prudence  Palfrey,'  'The  Stillwater 
Tragedy,*  and  many  volumes  of  short  stories. 
Although  Henry  James,  Tr.  resided  in  England 
for  many  years,  he  still  held  his  position  as  an 
American  author  of  unique  style  and  genius. 
He  made  no  bid  for  popularity,  being  content 
to  express  his  own  individuality  and  thought, 
and  to  expound  his  philosophic  views  of  liter- 
ature ano  life  to  a  public  which  is  able  to 
understand  and  appreciate  such  novels  as  *The 
American,'  'Daisy  Miller,'  'The  Bostonians' 
and  'The  Tragic  Muse.'  Although  Edward 
Everett  Hale  and  Thomas  Wcntworth  Higgin- 
son  antedate  the  foregoing  writers  by  almost  a 
score  of  years,  they  practically  belong  to  the 
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same  literary  epoch,  for  it  is  since  the  Civil 
War  that  they  have  contributed  liberally  to  the 
supply  of  American  fiction,  mainly  in  the  form 
of  snort  stories.  For  20  ynrs  or  more  E.  P. 
Roe's  name  was  held  high  in  the  esteem  of  a 
large  class  of  fiction  readers  who  oeli^tcd  in 
the  placid  commonplaces  of  *11ie  Opening  of  a 
Chestnut  Burr,'  and  its  companion  tales,  but 
his  repute  was  ephemeral  and  he  is  now  almost 
forgotten.  V/ith  the  mention  of  Frank  R. 
Stockton,  who  wrote  'The  Lady  or  the  Tiger,' 
Edward  Egrieston,  George  W.  Cable,  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Ph^M,  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  Francis 
Marion  Crawford,  Albion  W.  Toui^e,  Lew 
Wallace  (whose  'Ben  Hur'  became  immediately 
popular  upon  its  publication  in  1881),  Hamlin 
Garland,  Harold  Frederic  and  Sarah  Orne 
Jewctt,  the  story  of  American  fiction  is  brought 
down  to  a  time  when  the  "beginnings  of  present>- 
day  reputations  may  be  remembered  by  the 
reader  of  to-d^.  Of  Mark  Twain  and  his  work 
much  could  be  said,  for  his  later'years  were 
productive  of  famous  nonrels :  'The  Prince  and 
the  Pauper,'  Ueanne  D'Arc,'  tpnd'nhead  Wil- 
son,' 'Tom  Sawyer,'  and  his  other  classics  of 
American  humor  rank  him  among  the  great  lit- 
erary figures  of  the  present  era. 

With  the  exception  of  Howells,  Wallace, 
Mark  Twain  and  one  or  two  others,  the  fir^t 
80  years  of  our  fiction  is  concerned  wholly 
with  writers  native  to  the  eastern  and  the 
southern  portions  of  the  United  States.  But 
toward  the  close  of  the  19th  century  the 
western  country  began  to  develop  writers  of 
fiction  such  as  Owen  Fister.  About  the  same 
time  Mary  E.  WiUdrnt  arose  in  the  East,  and 
James  Lane  Allen  in  the  South,  and  each  has 
gained  no  litde  reputation  for  the  skilful  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  set  down  the  mingled 
characteristics  of  his  own  locality.  Miss  Wil- 
lons  has  brought  the  short  story  into.hi^  es- 
tate through  her  picturesque  handling  of  com- 
monplace incidents  and  through  her  delinea- 
tions of  New  England  character,  while  Mr. 
Allen  has  been  especially  adept  in  his  analysis 
of  Ihe  human  soul.  Hopkinson  Smith  also 
sounds  a  distinctively  American  note.  The 
numerous  novels  written  by  Julian  Hawthorne 
show  the  influence  of  heredity,  and  it  is  alto- 
gether likely  that  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne might  have  made  a  higher  position  for 
himself  in  his  chosen  profession  had  he  not 
been  obliged  to  remain  in  the  shadow  of  his 
father's  great  reputation.  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett,  although  of  English  birth,  may  be 
ranked,  through  her  long  residence  in  this 
country,  as  an  American  author.  'That  Lass 
o'  Lowrie's,'  'A  Ladv  of  Quality*  and  the 
juvenile  'Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,'  are  evidence 
that  she  is  not  lacking  at  !ea.st  in  exceptional 
versatility.  In  'The  Prophet  of  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains,'  'In  the  Oouds'  and  other 
volumes  of  lengthy  novels  and  .short  stories, 
Mary  N.  Murfree  (Charles  Egbert  Craddock) 
has  made  herself  the  historian  of  the  Tennessee 
mountain  region.  In  1888  Margaret  Deland's 
'John  Ward,  Preacher,*  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion to  a  writer,  the  excellence  of  whose  work 
has  ever  since  been  kept  at  high  standard. 
Robert  Grant,  with  his  'Confessions  of  a 
Frivolous  Girl'  and  'TJnIeaVened  Bread,*  mav 
be  called  the  novelist  of  the  social  East  and 
Henry  Harland,  although  his  long  residence  in 
England  has  caused  him  to  lose  something  of 
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Us  An* rican  ■  identity-  is  w«U.  known  hy  ^ucb 
fantastic  stones  as  *The  Cardinal's  Snuff  Box> 
and  *The  Lady  Paramount.'  Papl  Leicester 
Pord,  historian  and  bibliographer,  wrote  'The 
Honorable  Peter  Stirlit^,'  an  artistic  novel  of 
political  life  notaUe  from  every  poiot  of  view 
and  'Janice  Meredith,*  a*  popular  flamboyant, 
novel.  As  a  writer  of  aniinal  taies  Erocst 
Thompson  Seaton  has  beocKne  popular  and 
Bliss  Carman,  as  a  poet  of  the  poets,  has  won 
a  hig^  place  for  himself. 

The  modern  extravagant  vogue  of  the  his- 
torical novel  has  been  stimulated  and  fostered, 
especially  by  Mary  Johnson  and '  WinstOft 
Churchill.  In  the  Jate  nineties  Booth  Tarkingv 
too  achieved  a  veritable  four  de  force  with  a 
remarkable  little  story  called  'Monsieur  Bcaur 
caire.''  The  story  of  American  fiction  mayfit- 
^n0H  be  brought  to  close  with  the  name  of 
Edith  Wharton,  whose  genius  as  expressed 
'The  Touchstone,*  'The  Greater  Inclination* 
and  'The  Valley  of  Decision,*  gives  her  nor- 
questioned  place  among  modem  novdists.  See 
American  Literature. 
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EdWIK  FftAHCIS  DiCETT, 

Literary  Editor,  Boston  Transcript. 

FICU8>  plantgenus  of  ihe  Moracec,  whidi 
includes  about  600  species,  mostly  all  of  which 
are  troincal.  The  common  tubber  plant  (F. 
elasticay  H  of  this  genus. 

FICUS  RUMINALIS,  the  fig  tree  under 
which  Romulus  and  Remus  were  sbeltered  after 
being  abandoned.  Many  legends  surround  it. 
Consult  Plainer,  'The  Topography  and  Monu- 
ments of  Ancient  Rome'  C2<1  ed.,  New  York 
1911). 

FIDDLE.   See  Vinuv. 

FIDDLE-BEETLE.   See  FuNctTS-cAtERS. 

FIDDLE-FISH.   See  Monk-fish. 

FIDDLER-CRAB,  one  of  the  small  and 
active  crabs  of  the  genus  Gelasimus,  termed 
"calling  crabs**  by  the  English,  who  say  they  are 
waving  the  enormously  developed  front  cla* 
of  the  male  on  the  right  side  in  beckoning, 
while  Americans  imagine  them  to  be  fiddling. 
This  great  claw  is  brightly  cokired,  and  is 
thought  to  be  used  by  the  males  not  only  as  a 
weapon,  but  to  be  displayed  as  an  attraction  be- 
fore the  females,  whose  claws  (chelipeds)  are 
feeble  and  alike  in  their  small  size.  These 
crabs  throng  in  thousands  in  salt-marshes  near 
high-water  mark,  where  they  dig  burrows,  some 
of  which  have  a  sort  of  hooa  over  their  en- 
trances where  the  crab  lies  in  wait  for  prey, 
such  as  beach-fieas,'on  which  it  pounces.  Iliese 
crabs  have  a  breathing  apparatus  so  modified 
that  it  serves  the  purpose  of  both  gills  and 
lungs,  and  all  the' species  spend  much  time  in 
the  air,  and  in  the  case  of  some,  as  those  which 
swarm  along  the  shores  of  the  Phil^iuncs, 
make  long  excursions  on  shor?.,    :i  ■  . 


.  !  FIDEICOMHtI$9UM>^'<U-Ucoatrmis-uni. 

jn  Roman  and  civil  jaw,  a  trust  bequest,  orig- 
inally oral,  or  in  writing  by  codicil  effected  by 
the  request  of  the  decedent  to  the  heir  by  law 
or  by  testament  to  present  to  a  named  third 
person  a  portion  ,of  the  estate  bequeathed, 
tinder  the  earlier  practice  the  obligation  of  the 
trustee  was  merely  moral,  depending  on  his 
honor  and  good  faith.  Later  the  bequest 
might  be  made  in  the  wUI  itself,  and  when  cer- 
'tain  words,  as  of  wish  or  command,  were  used 
by  the  testator  in  the  bequest  the  obligation  be- 
came binding  on  the  trustee.  A  special  officer, 
known  as  a  prater  fideicommusaritu,  was  in 
the  early  Roman  days  placed  in  charge  of  such 
trusts.  Certain  bequests  could  be  l^plly  made 
by  the  fideicommUsum  that  could  not  be  made 
directly  by  testament,  as  for  instance  to  aliens, 
which  were  in  derogation  of  the  civil  law.  The 
fideicommissHm  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
common-law  trust,  in  which  latter  the  interest 
of  the  cestui  que  trust  and  the  trustee  coexists, 
white  in  the  fideicommissum  the  interest  of  the 
fidsicommissary  does  not  vest  until  after  per- 
formance by  the  fiduciary.  Furthermore  the 
interest  of  the  fideicommissary  lapses  with  his 
doatfa  if  he  predeceases  the  fiduciary. 

Fideicommiasa  later  became  a  regular  pact 
of  the  law  of  succession,  and  through  th«n  a 
■form  of  oitail  was  evolved,  which  could  not 
'  be  accom|^shed  by  testament.  Subsequently, 
however,  it  was  found  necessary  to  restrict  by 
legifilation  this  feature  of  its  use,  to  prevent 
property  from  being  tied  up  through  an  objec- 
tionable number  of  generations.  It  is  believed 
that  the  Ei^sh  law  of  entail,  as  well  as  of 
some  other  countrks,  at  least  in  part,  is 
founded  on  this  brandi  of  Roman  law. 

The  fideicommissum  in  a  modified  form 
■still  exists  in  modern  legal  systems,  as  Holland, 
Germany,  France  and  Spain.  In  Germany  a 
permanently  entailed  estate  is  called  a  fidticom- 
miss.  In  Louisiana,  where  the  dvil  law  is  in 
force,  the  fideicommisftun  has  been  abolished 
by  the  civil  code  of  the  State. 

EowAm  F.  DoMovAH. 

FIDBLlO,  grand  opera  in  two  (originally 
three)  acts  by  Ludwig  von  Beethoven  (libretto 
adapted  by  Sonnleithncr  and  Breuning  from 
Bouillys'  'Leonore  ou  I'Amore  conjugale*), 
first  produced  at  Vienna  20  _  Nov.  180S. 
The  story  of  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of 
Beethoven's  only  work  for  the  stage  would  fill 
a  volume.  After  three  poorly  attended  per- 
formances, it  was  withdrawn  and  in  a  revised 
and  condensed  form  again  brought  forward  the 
next  year.  A  quarrel  between  composer  and 
theatre  manner  cut  short  this  production.  It 
waS  then  shelved  for  eight  years  when,  ac^ain 
further  revised,  it  was  tried  out  a  third  time 
before  the  Viennese  public  and  gradually  made 
its  way  through  the  musical  world.  A  promi- 
nent writer  wrote  that  it  was  'quite  devoid  of 
music;  one  cannot  understand  why  people  take 
the  trouble  to  weary  themselves  with  it.*  Bee- 
thoven's infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains  is 
evidenced  by  the  four  overtures  whidi  be  com- 
posed for  *Fidelio.*  A  still  stronger  confir- 
mation appears  in  the  sketch  book  which  con- 
tains the  material  for  the  opera  —  a  volume  of 
346  pages  with  16  staves  to  the  page^ — 
, which  shows  no  fewer  than  18  distinct  bepn- 
'^tngs  for  Florestan's  air  *In  des  Lebens  Friih- 
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Wagvlaaen' -  aad  .10  for  o^^  of  itlif .  •c^u)ni&e6.> 
The  plot,  Molute  mast  oj^atic  texts  of  the  day, 
4caU  with  one  of  tjie  noU«st  of  hiunan  eaio- 
tionsp  cQnia0»l  devotioo.  whicil'  vnpcU  Lcoaore 
at  the  ride-  of  bcr  Ule  to  »eck  servipe  to  du- 
guise  ytith  Rocco,  jailor  of  h«r  husband, 
Floresta^i,  to  defeat  the  attempt  to  Jdll  him  nwde 
by  Viiz^Tp,  the  governor  6l  uie  prison.  At  the 
critical  momeiit  a  trumpet  call  announces  the 
arrival  of  the  minister  who  is  Flofestan*s 
friend  and  the  rescue  is  completed.  Undeni- 
ably the  book  is  loose-jointed  and  as  a  whole 
lacking  in  aramtttic  value.  The  music  is  with- 
out essential  theatrical  qualities,  b&t  it  is  deeply 
felt  and  epical  in  its  conception,  and  ranks  vnui, 
the  first  masterpieces  of  composition.  Yet  ,it 
stands  aJpne  in  the  literature  of  sta^e  music 
It  has  had  but  little  influence  on  theatrical 
works  of  succeediiig  generations  and  there  is 
nothing  else  with  which  to  compare  it.^  As  one. 
writer  has  well  expressed  it,  ^Fidelio*  is  a 
drama  conceived  ami  ejcecuted*  on  qrmi^oau: 
Uifes.  Dramatic  moments  there  are  —  notably 
the  dungeon  scene  with  its  stirring  climax  o£ 
the  trumpet  call  —  but  speaking  generally,  it  is 
not  operatic  music  The  text  and  voice  are 
not  of  Brst  importance.  Tfae  orchestra  is  the 
real  protagonist;  with  its  deeply  expressive' 
emotional  qualities  developed  as  they  never  had 
been  before.  Every  one  of  die  separate  musi- 
cal numbers  is  important;  but,  if  selection  tnust 
be  made  there  are  the  reposeful  quartet  in 
canon  form,  *Mir  tst  so  Wunderbar,*  Leonore's 
'Abscheulidier"  aria,  and  the  spiritually  moving 
prisoners'  chorus  in  the  first  act,  and  the  duet, 
so  expressive  of  ecstatic  joy,  'Oh,  Namenlose 
Freude*  of  Leonore  and  Florestan  in  the  sec- 
ond and  the  monumental  ,  overture  usually 
played  between  the  two  acts.  This  overture' 
called  "Leonore  No.  3,*  is  a  favorite  of  orches- 
tras and  concertgoers  the  world  over. 

Lewis  M.  Isaacs. 
FIDEUTY  INSURANCE.    See  Ivsvtt, 

ANCE, 

FISENJi,  fi!di4il,.an  andtnt  cky  of  La- 
tium,  and  Ac-  greatest  rml  of  early  Rome' 
It  was  built  by  the  'EtrtHcans,  and  was  Irc-i 
quentljr  at  war  with  Rome,  beittg  subdued 
finally  in  426  >.c  when  Its  inhabitants-  Mrere  sold 
into  slaVeiy.  It  was.  long  tfRportaat  as  a  fron^ 
tier  and  post  station.  The  ancient  ruins  are 
few.  Consult  Tacitus.  <Annaies,>  IV,  62;  Ash- 
by,  T.,  ^Papers  oi  Ac  Brutol  School  at  Rome* 
(Vol.  Ill,  London  t906). 

FIDES,  ffdez,  the  Roman  goddess  of  faith 
and  honesty.  Numa  was  the  first  who  paid  Her 
divine  honors. 

FIDUCIARY,  a  law  term  signifying  a  rela- 
tion of  trust  and  confidence,  generally  by  one 
acting  as  trustee,  executor  or  administrator,  or 
a  director  of  a  corporatioa 

FIEDLER,  fe'dler.  Max,  German  orchestral 
leader:  b.  Zittau  1859.  His  father  was  a 
teacher  of  music  and  from  him  he  received  iaa 
early  instruction  in  piano,  studying  later  at 
Leipzig  under  Jadassohn  and  Reinecke.  He 
was  appointed  teacher  at  the  Hamburg  Conserv- 
atory in  1883  and  became  director  in  1903.  He 
o^^zed  orchestral  concerts  which  were  very 
successful  and  in  1904  became  conductor  of  the 
Hambum  Philharmonic  Society.  He  appeared 
in  New  York  in  1907  as  a  guest  o£  the  New 


YoiJ(  Philhannpnic  So^efy  au4  »  1*06  be- 
came conductor  of  the  Boston  Sfymphony  Or- 
chestrar  where  he  remained  for  three  ^ears.  He 
returned  to  his  old  post  in  Hamburg  m  1911. 

FIEF,  fef .   See  Fee.      ,  . 

FIELD,  Barron,  English  writer:  b.  23  Oct' 
1786;  d.  11  Aprst  1846^  He  was  a  friend  of 
Charlca  Lamb  and  one  of  a  distinguished  group 
ai  Itteravy  men  wfaidi  indaded  CoWidge,  Hac> 
litt,  Wordswordi  and  Leifl^i  Hunt.  He  gradu- 
ated in  Idw  but  turned  his  attention  to  literature 
and  b«»ne  theatrical  critic  to  the  Lmtdon 
Times.  He  cimtributed  to  Leigh  Htmt's  Rt- 
fieetor,  the  Quarttrly  Review  and  other  per- 
iodicals. He  became  advocate  fiscal  at  Ctyioa, 
and  'lalir  on,  jtx^e  of  the  SiQMrenie  Court  of 
New  South  Wales  uid  its  dependencies;  and 
«ait  to  Sydaey  in  1617  where  he  remained 
seven  years.  On  his  return  to  England  be  re- 
newed hifl  intimacy  with  Lamb ;  but  he  was  not 
lon^  at  faone  before  he  was  appointed  chief- 
jtwtice  of  Gibraltar  where  he  remained  most 
of  his  life.  He  published  an  analysis  of  Black- 
stone^B  'Commentaries'  in  1811  miith  was  fre^ 
qnently  reprinted  ami  was  numdrons  times  in- 
dndid  in  editions  of  Blackstone.  As  a  result 
of  his  reudeace  in  Australia  he  fwbUshed, 
<FiiBt  Fruits  of  Australian  .  Poetry*  {1819)  f 
'Geoeraphical  ISemoirs  of  New  South  Wales': 
('1825);  indudit^  also  >  First  Fruits  of  Aus» 
tralian  Poetry.'  He  edited  for  the  Shakespeare 
Society  ,  the  ^  First  and  Secood  Parts  of  King 
Edward  IV  Histories,  >  *The  True  Tragedy  of 
Richard  IIL'  the  Latin  play  of  ^Richardus 
Tertius,>  *The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange* 
and  'Fortune  by  Land  and  Sea.'  The  best  of 
the  contributions  to  the  Reflector  was  'Student ' 
of  the  Inner  Temple,'  a  ridi  collection  of  anec^ 
dotes  of  bar  and  bencl^  Barron  .  Field  has 
been  claimed  by  Australian  anthologies  as  an 
Australian  writer,  but  there  is  nothing  Aus- 
tralian about  him  except  the  fact  of  his  having 
lived  in  that  country  for  a  while  and  having 
made  it  a  subject  of  some  of  his  writit^ 
which  are  all  essentially  English  in  form  and 
atmosphere. 

FIELD,  Charlea  W..  Coafederate  general ; 
h.  Woodford  County:  Ky.  I8l8;  d.  Washinif- 
toB,  D.  C,  April  1892.  He  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1849;  was  commissioned  brevet 
second  lieutenant ;  for  Eve  years  served  against 
the  Indians  on  the  frqntiers  of  New  Mexico 
and  Texas  and  oa.  the  plains ;  was  chief  of 
cavalry  and  assistant  instructor  of  cavalry 
tactics  at  West  Point,  1856-61 ;  on  31  Jan.  1861 
was  commissioned  captain  in  the  2d  Cavalry; 
but  on  30  May  resigned  to  enter  the  Canfeder: 
ate  army.  By  August  he  bad  become  colonel 
of  the  6th  Vii^nia  Cavalry  and  on  9  March 
1862  became  bri^dier-^eneral,  being  assigned 
to  an  infantry  brigade  m  A  P.  Hill's  division 
and  fighting  throughout  the  Seven  Days'  battles, 
Cedar  Run  and  Second  Bull  Run,  where  he  was 
wounded.  After  a  year's  absence  he  reported 
for  duty,  on  12  Feb.  1864  being  commissioned 
major-general  and  rendering  conspicuous  serv- 
ices at  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  Cold 
Harbor,  Petersburg,  Bermuda  Hundred  and 
other  important  battles.  From  1875-77  he  vras 
colonel  of  engineers  in  the  Egyptian  army,  serv^ 
ing  as  injector-general  in  the  Abyssinian  cam- 
paign. 1875-76;  from  18^-81  was  doorkeeper 
of  tlw  House  of  Representatives  in  Washin^;^ 
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ton;  1881-85  was  civil  eneineer  in  tfw  service 
of  the  United  States;  and  from  1885-89  was 
soperintendent  of  the  Hot  Springs  reservation 
in  Arkansas. 

FIELD,  Cyrus  West,  American  merchant: 
b.  Stocfcbridge.  Mass.,  30  Nov.  1819;  d.  New 
York,  12  July  1892.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  D. 
D.  Field  (q.v.).  He  early  attained  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  mercantile  world,  and 
b^an  to  interest  himself  in  ocean  tdf^rrai^y. 
Haying  obtained  a  charter  giving  him  ex- 
clusive right  for  50  years  of  landing  ocean  tele- 
graphs on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  he 
organized  an  Atlantic  telegraph  company  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  telegraph  cables  across 
the  ocean.  Attempts  to  lay  cables  were  made  in 
1857  and  1858,  but  without  permanent  success, 
though  ships  had  been  provided  hy  the  En^ish 
and  the  American  sovemments.  The  scheme 
was  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War,  but  a  renewed  attempt  to  lay 
a  cable  was  made  in  1665,  the  Great  Eastern 
now  being  engaged  in  die  work.  About  1,200 
miles  had  been  laid  by  that  vessel  when  the 
cable  parted;  but  at  last,  in  1866,  a  cable  was 
successfully  laid  by  the  Great  Eastern,  and  the 
broken  one  recovered  and  completed.  Mr.  Field 
subsequently  took  active  part  in  establishing 
telegraphic  commimication  with  the  West  In- 
dies, South  America,  etc,  and  vras  connected 
with  various  important  enterprises. 

FIBLD,  David  Dudley,  American  Congre- 
gational clergyman :  b.  East  Guilford  (now 
Madison),  Conn.,  20  May  1781 ;  d.  Stockbridge, 
Mass.,  15  April  1867.  He  was  graduated  at 
.Yale  in  1802;  in  1804-18  held  a  pastorate  at 
Haddam.  Conn. ;  and  in  1819-37  at  Stockbrit^ 
MasS;  In  1837-^1  he  was  again  at  Haddam.  In 
addition  to  sermons  he  published  *  History  of 
Middlesex  CbunQr,  Conn.* ;  'History  of  Berk- 
shire CounQr,  Mass.* ;  'Life  of  David  Brainerd.> 

FIELD,  David  Dudley,  American  jurist: 
b.  Haddam,  Conn..  13  Feb.  1805;  d.  New  York. 
13  April  1894.  He  was  a  son  of  the  preceding; 
was  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1825. 
studied  law  first  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  after- 
ward in  New  York  city.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  New  York  bar  in  1828;  and  practised  till 
1885,  distinguishing  himself  espeaal^  by  his 
labors  in  the  direction  of  a  reform  of  the  judi- 
ciary system.  In  1857  he  was  appointed  by  the 
State  to  prepare  a  political,  civil  and  penal  code, 
of  which  the  last  was  adopted  by  New  York, 
and  all  have  been  accepted  by  some  other  States. 
The  new  system  was  intended  to  wipe  out  the 
distinction  between  the  forms  of  action  and  be- 
tween leeal  and  equitable  remedies  so  that  all 
rights  of  the  parties  in  relation  to  the  subject 
under  litigation  could  be  decided  in  one  and 
the  same  fonim  and  in  a  single  action.  The 
system  is  the  basis  of  the  reformed  procedure 
established  in  England  by  the  Judicature  Act 
of  1873.  In  1866,  by  a  proposal  brought  before 
the  British  Social  Science  Congress,  he  procured 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  jurists  from 
the  principal  nations  to  prepare  the  outlines  of 
an  mtemational  code,  which  were  presented 
in  a  report  to  the  same  congress  in  18/3.  This 
movement  resulted  in  the  formation  of  an  asso- 
ciation for  the  reform  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  for  the  substitution  of  arbitration  for  war, 
of  which  Mr.  Field  was  the  first  president.  He 
was  a  stanch  supporter  of  Lincoln  during  the 


Qvil  War.  altfiou^  a  Democrat  in  his  poUticat 
convictions.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  for 
a  short  time  in  1876  to  fill  a  vacan^.  Many  of 
his  papers  on  taw  reform  are  contained  in  his 
'Speeches,  Arguments  and  Miscellaneous  Pa- 
pers* (New  York  1884-90). 

FIELD,  Edward,  American  author,  statis- 
tician and  artist:  b.  Providence,  R.  I.,  4  Oct. 
1858.  He  has  published  <Tax  Lists  of  the  Town 
of  Providence  during  the  administration  of  Sir 
Edmund  Andres  and  his  Council  1686-1689* 
(1895);  'Revolutionary  Defenses  in  Rhode  Is- 
land* (1896);  'The  Colonial  Tavern*  (18971; 
'Esek  Hopkins,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Continental  Navy  During  the  American  Revolu- 
tion 1775-1778'  (1898)  ;  'Diary  of  Col.  Israel 
Angelt,  Commander  of  the  Second  Rhode  Is- 
land Regiment  1778-1^1';  'The  Remains  of 
General  Nathanael  Greene*  (1903);  'Memorial 
of  Robert  Folger  Westcott'  (1902)  :  'Memorial 
of  Horatio  Rogers*  (1904)  ;  'Fugitive  Essays 
and  Statistics*  (1905-15)  ;  and  other  works.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts. 

FIELD,  Eugene,  American  poet  and  jour- 
nalist :  b.  Saint  Louis, .  Mo.,  2  Sept  1850 ;  d. 
Chicago,  111.,  4  Nov.  1895.  After  his  mother's 
death,  he  was  brought  up  by  his  cousin,  Miss 
Mary  French,  at  Amherst  Mass.  He  received 
his  early  education  at  Monson,  Mass..  and 
entered  Williams  College  in  1868.  His  father's 
death  in  the  following  year  necessitated  a 
change  of  plans,  and  he  was  taken  by  his  guar- 
dian, John  Burgess,  to  Galesburg,  111.  A  year 
at  Knox  College  sufficed  for  the  restless  young 
Field.  In  1870  he  ioined  his  brother  at  Mis- 
souri University,  where  he  spent  another  joy- 
ous year,  taking  little  interest  in  his  studies  but 
an  active  share  in  promoting  all  the  pranks 
and  nonsense  of  the  schooL  He  refused  to 
take  his  education  seriou^;  and,  after  three 
years  of  it,  resolved  to  enter  a  professioa  The 
theatrical  world  attracted  him  at  first  but  he 
soon  discovered  his  limitations  and  began  to 
consider  journalism.  Then  he  was  ibtormed 
that  a  division  of  hb  parental  estate  left  him 
ill  possession  of  a  few  thousands.  The  light- 
hearted  Field  padied  off  to  Eurt^K,  visiting  the 
southern  countries  and  letting  his  patrimony 
dwindle  away.  He  landed  penniless  in  America, 
full  of  the  joy  of  his  trip,  and  socm  after  mar- 
ried Miss  Julia  Comstock  of  Saint  Josq>h.  Mo. 
With  new  responsibilities  to  be  met  Field  set 
to  work  at  journalism  and  rose  to  be  city  editor 
of  the  Saint  Toseph  Gazette  (1875-76).  He 
wrote  in  a  dashing,  breezy,  gossipy  style,  with 
rampant  humor.  His  subsequent  career  in 
journalism  was  very  successful.  From  1876- 
80  he  was  editori^  writer  on  the  Saint  Louis 
Morning  Journal  and  the  Times-Journal  of  the 
same  city;  managing  editor  of  the  Kansas  Gty 
Times  (1880-81) ;  managing  editor  of  the  Den- 
ver Tribune  (1881-83),  and  special  writer  on 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  Record  from  the 
latter  year  until  his  death.  His  independent 
literary  activity  began  in  1879,  when  his  first 
volume  of  verse  aj^Kared  under  the  title  of 
'Christian  Treasures.*  In  1889  he  again  spent 
a  year  in  Europe  —  a  trip  necessitated  by  his 
ill-health.  His  other  works  include  'Denver 
Tribune  Pr'mer*  (!8ffi) ;  'The  Model  Primer* 
(1882);  'Culture's  Garland*  .(1887);  'Little 
Book  of  Western  Verse*  (1889);  'Littie  Book 


of  Profitable  Tales'  (1889)  j  ^Echoes  from  the 
Sabine  Farm*  0891);  <With  Trumpet  and 
Drum'  (1892):  'Second  Book  of  Verse* 
(1892)  ;  <Holy  Cross  and  Other  Tales'  (1893) : 
^Dibdin's  Ghost'  (1893);  *First  Editions  of 
American  Authors'  (1893);  'Facti,  Confess 
sions  and  Observations'  (1^4) ;  'Love  Sod^ 
of  Children*  (1894)  ;  *Love  Affairs  of  a  Biblio- 
maniac' (1896) ;  'The  House'  (1896) ;  'Second 
Book  of  Tales'  (1856):  *Auto-AnaiysU' 
(1896);  <FieId  Flowers'  (1897) ;  and  <LuUaby 
Land\  (1897). 

It  is  as  a  poet  of  children  that  Mr.  Field  is 
best  remembered.  For  this  work  his  generous 
humor,  his  pli^)rfulness  and  naivete  were  aptly 
suited.  Mr.  Clowen,  one  of  his  earliest  com- 
mentators, characterizes  htm  thus :  *Gayety 
was  his  element.  He  lived,  loved,  inspired  and 
translated  it,  in  the  doing  which  latter,  he  wrote 
without  strain  or  embarrassment,  reams  of 
prose  satires,  contes  risquis  and  Hudibrastic 
verse.*  Field's  favorite  characterization  of 
himself  was  *'the  good  knight,  sans  peur,  et 
sans  monnaie.*  A  number  of  his  child-poems 
have  been  adapted  to  musical  settings  by  C^ro 
S.  Seymour  and  others.  The  best  study  of 
his  life  is  by  his  friend  Slason  Thompson  (2 
vols..  New  York  1901). 

FIELD,  Ocorg«  Wilton,  American  bin^o- 
gist;  b.  North  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  29  Sept. 
1863.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown  University 
in  1887  and  studied  also  at  Johns  Hopldns, 
Naples  and  Munich.  In  1891-^  he  was  assist- 
ant in  biok^  at  Johns  Hoi^ns  and  in  1893-96 
associate  professor  of  cellular  biolo^.  From 
1896  to  1901  he  was  biologut  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  was  in- 
stmctor  in  economic  biology  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  in  1902  and  since 
1904  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Commission  on  Fisheries  and  Game.  He 
is  a  member  of  several  scientific  societies  and 
has  published  reports  on  numerous  original  bi- 
ological investigations. 

FIBLD,  Henty  Msrtvn,  American  dei^- 
man  and  scholar :  b.  Stoclcbric^e,  Mass.,  3  April 
1822;  d.  there.  26  Jan.  1907.  He  was  ^dn- 
ated  at  Williams  College,  and  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  in  1842.  In  1854  he  became  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Evangelist. 
He  was  a  lifekng  traveler.  Among  his  works 
are  *  Summer  Piirtures  from  Copenhagen  to 
Venice'  (1859)  ;  'History  of  the  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph' (1866);  'From  the  Lakes  of  Killarney 
to  the  Golden  Horn'  (1876):  'From  Egypt 
to  Japan'  (1878);  'On  the  Desert'  (1883); 
'Among  the  Holy  Hills'  (1883);  <The  Greek 
Islands  and  Turkey  After  the  War'  (1885); 
*Our  Western  Archipelu^o' ;  'The  Barbanr 
Coast';  'Old  Spain  and  New  Spain';  '(ribral- 
tar>;  'Bright  Skies  and  Dark  Shadows.' 

FIELD,  Joiepb  M.,  American  actor  and 
dratnatist:  b.  London  1810;  d.  18S6.  He  came 
to  America  early  in  life,  and  for  several  years 
led  a  precarious  life,  wandering  throughout  tiie 
countr^F  as  an  itinerant  player  and  sometimes 
venturme  on  writing  the  pieces  in  which  be  a^ 
peared.  His  success  as  an  actor  and  dramatist 
was  little  and  in  1852  he  became  manager  of  a 
theatre  in  Saint  Louis.  In  that  city  he  acquired 
a  few  years  later  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Reveille,  of  which  he  became  editor.  He  was 
better  known,  however,  u  a  contributor  of 


sketches  to  the  Picoffiuie  of  New  Orleani^  and 

which  he  usually  signed  'Straws.' 

FIl^D,  MarriiaU,  American  merchant:  b. 
Conway,  Mass.,  18  Aug.  1835;  d.  New  York 
city,  16  Jan.  1906.  He  recdved  a  common 
school  and  academic  education  in  tiie  intervals 
of  labor  on  his  father's  farm.  At  17  he  entered 
a  dry  goods  store  in  Pittsfidd,  Mass.,  as  clerk 
soon  mastered  tbe  details  of  tiie  busmess,  and 
in  1656  removed  to  (^cago,  where  he  entered 
employ  of  Cxioley,  wadswortii  &  Co.,  a 
pioneer  mercantile  house.  In  1860  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  a  junior  partnership  in  the  firm, 
which  then  became  Cooley,  Farwell  &  Co.,  ana 
later  Farwell,  Field  &  Co.  On  the  dissolution 
of  tins  partnership  the  firm  of  Field,  Pafaner  & 
Later  was  formed  in  1865,  and  on-  the  retire- 
ment of  Palmer,  two  years  later,  the  firm  name 
became  Field,  Letter  &  Co.  In  1881  the  Leiter 
interest  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Field  and  the 
business  was'  afterward  continued  under  the 
firm  name  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  Prior  to 
the  Chicago  Fire  of  1871  the  sales  amounted  to 
$12,000,(X)0  annually,  but  have  since  steadily  in- 
creased to  more  than  $60,000,000,  tiie  firm  bang 
now  the  largest  dry  ^oods  house  in  the  world 
Hie  single  large  building,  which  it  occupied 
before  the  fire,  has  been  replaced  by  one  much 
lar^  devoted  to  the  retail  trade,  the  wholesale 
busmess  being  carried  on  in  an  immense  build- 
ing covering  an  entire  block.  In  addition  to 
these  two  vast  establishments  the  bouse  has  of- 
fices in  New  Yorl^  England,  France,  (Germany, 
Switzerland  and  Japan.  Avoiding  ostentation 
Mr.  Field  was  a  liberal  and  discriminating 
giver.  In  addition  to  the  Field  Columbian  Mu- 
seum (q.v.)  given  by  him  to  (Hiicago,  he  be- 
stowed ^fts  upon  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  to  his  native  town  of  Conway  he  gave  and 
endowed  a  public  library,  at  a  cost  of  $200,0(X) 
in  memory  of  his  parents. 

FIELD,  Stephen  Dudley,  American  in- 
ventor; 1).  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  1846;  d.  1913. 
He  took  out  patents  on  very  many  inventions, 
of  which  tiie  most  noteworthy  were  a  dis- 
tance-tdegraiA  box,  an  electric  elevator,  a  stock 
ticker  and  a  dynamo  quadruplex  telegraph.  In 
1879  he  applied  dynamos  to  telegraphy,  the 
first  person  who  successfully  accomplished  ^s 
and  in  1909  he  was  first  in  applj^ing  the  quad- 
ruplex telegraph  to  a  submarine  td^^ph 
cable. 

FIBLD,  Stephen  Johnson,  American  jurist : 
b.  Haddam,  Conn.,  4  Nov.  1816 ;  d.  Washington, 
D.  C,  9  April  1899.  He  was  the  second  son 
of  the  Rev.  David  Dudley  Field  (q.v.),  and  a 
brother  of  David  Dudley  Field  (4.vJ,  jurist 
and  law  reformer,  and  of  Cyrus  W.  Field  (q.v.), 
the  inventor  of  the  Atlantic  cable.  When  he 
was  13  years  of  age  young  Field  journeyed  to 
the  East  with  his  brother-in-law,  who  was  a 
missionary  and  spent  three  years  in  Smyrna 
and  Athens  stu^ring  Greek  and  other  lan- 
guages. After  returning  to  America  he  gradu- 
ated at  Williams  College  and  for  a  time  there- 
after studied  law  in  New  York  city.  In  1848, 
soon  after  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  went 
to  Europe  where  he  remained  for  one  year.  In 
1849  he  joined  the_  rush  of  easterners  to  the 
new  gold  diggings  in  California  and  settled  at 
the  mining  camp  known  as  Yubaville,  since 
called  Marysville.  Here  he  was  elected  first 
alcalde  under  the  old  Mexican  law  of  that 
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VecioM.fioMin?  office  iiiV^t'thebfga'rrfz^tion  bf  the 
iudiciary  under  the  Constitution  of  Ute  State. 
In  18S0  he  wis  elected  to  the  State!  Icj^ature 
asd  was  frfaced  on  the  jndiciary  committee.  He 
drew  up  several  Hlls  providing-  for  articles  in 
the  State  Code  and  some  of  his  laws  for  min- 
ers and  mining  were  afterward  adopted  by  other 
States.  In  1857  he  was  elected  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  California  and  two  years  later 
Succeeded  Judge  Davis  S.  Terry  (q^y.)  as  chief 
iustice.  The  decisions  of  Justice  Field  in  the 
next  few  years  had  much  to  do  with  the  law  of 
real  proper^  and  large  areas  of  disputed  prop-' 
br^  were  assigned  to  legal  ownership  through 
his  decisioa  In  1S63  President  Lincoln  ap< 
pointed  him  an'associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  which  tmirartent 
position  he  held  until  1^97.  Amdng  his  im* 
portant  decisions  and  opinions  were  those  of  the 
income  tax  cases,  test  oath  cases  and  legal* 
tender  cues.  He  became  eminent  as  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  authorities  on  constitotiDnal 
law.  In  1876  he  was  a  member  of  the  famous 
Electoral  Commisuon  which  decided  the  Presi'- 
dency  in  favor  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  of 
Ohio,  as  against  Samuel  J.  Tilden  of  New 
York.  His  service  on  the  boich  of  the  Siwreme 
Court  was  the  longest  in  the  histoiy  of  that 
learned  body. 

FIELD,  Magnetic,  or  Field  of  Magnetic 
Force,  a  term  introduced  by  Faraday  to  desig- 
nate any  space  possessing  ma^ctic  properties. 
A  space  may  possess  magnetic  properties  in 
Itiree  ways:  on  account  of  the  natural  ma^ 
netism  of  the  earA;  on  account  of  magnets  m 
its  vicinity;  or  on  account  of  currents  of 
electricity  passing  through  or  around  it.  (See 
ELEcraicrTY;  Electro- Magnitism  ;  Faraday  ; 
Magnetism).  Consult  Martens,  R  F.,  'Plwsi- 
kalische  Grundlagen  der  Elekteotechnic*  (VoL 
I,  Brounschweig  1913). 

FIELD  ARflLLSRT.  See  Ammunition. 

FISLD  OF  THE  CLOTH  OP  GOLD,  a 
spot  in  the  vallejr  of  Andren,  between  the  Enf^ 
luh  castle  of  &itsnes  and  the  Frendi  castle  of 
Ardres,  celebrated  for  the  meeting  between 
Henry  VIII  of  England  and  Francis  I  of 
France,  attended  by  the  flower  of  nobility  of 
bo^  nations.  The  meeting  took  place  7  June 
1520  and  concluded  on  the  24th,  and  bad  oeen 

Eluined  by  Cardinal  VVolsey,  to  enable  the  two 
ings  to  come  to  an  understanding  to  an 
alliance  M^ainst  Charles  V  of  Spain.  The  con- 
ferences fed  to  no  political  results. 

FIELD  COLUMBIAN  MUSEUM,  a  sci- 
entific institution  of  Chicago,  111.,  established 
through  gifts  by  Marshall  Field  (q.v.)  and  other 
citizens  and  opened  on  2  June  18W.  It  was  in- 
corporated on  16  Sept  1893  as  CblumWan 
Museum  of  Chicago.  In  1894  its  name  was 
changed  to  Fidd  Columbian  Museum  and 
again  in  1905  to  Field  Museum  of  Natural 
Mistonr.  Many  of  the  exhibits  shown  at  the 
World  9  Columt»an  Exposition  hdd  in  Chicago 
in  1893  were  either  dedicated  or  purchased 
for  the  museum  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  its 
collections  which  have  since  then  been  greatly 
enlarged.  Originally  they  were  housed  in  some 
»f  the  buildings  erected  for  the  World's  Fair, 
which,  in  part,  have  been  supplanted  try  new 
and  more  up-to-date  buildings.  Marshall  Eield 
endowed  it  at  its  inception  with  a  gift  or  $1,000,'- 


eOO  'UtiA'  iii  hid  will'  left  'an  a^tibndj  ^'ft  of 
$8,600,000.  At  present  the  milseuin  consists  of 
the  following  departments:  anthrapolo^.  botanr 
geology,  zoology  and  die  N.  A.  Hams  r  onndi- 
tion  of  Public  School  Extension.  The  latttr 
loans,  for  purposes  of  exhibition  in  pidiEc 
schools,  exhibits  collected  in  ^ow  cases  and  is 
rapidly  increasing  its  usefulness.  The  museum 
does,  in  its  various  departments,  scientific  re- 
searches, supports  explorations  on  the  part  of 
hs  cnntors,  and  issues  a  series  of  pubfacations 
for  each  department.  It  also  possesses  a  gn- 
eral  and  various  spedal  libraries,  totting 
71.316  volumes  in-  1918.  Its  receipts  and  ^s- 
bursements  balanced  at  $214,277  for  1917 ;  dur- 
ing the  same  year  it  registered  a  total  attend- 

gee  of  191,197.  Consult  *An  Historical  and 
!scriptive  Account  of  the  Field  Columbian 
Museum'  (in  Field  ColumbiaH  Museum  Publi- 
cations, Historical  Series,  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  Chicago 
1894)  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  director 
and  of  tiie  varioos  departments. 

FIELD  CRICKET,  a  Targe  European 
cricket  (Grylms  ■  cnmpestris),  £ound  iu  hot, 
sandty  localities,  where  it  hurrows.  Sec 
OucEET. 

FIELD  DOGS,  a  general  name  applied  by 
^rtsnien  to  snch  dogs  as  assist  tbem  in  field 
sports,  such  as  pointers,  setters,  spaniels,  fox- 
bouodSk  greyhounds,  beagles  and  the  like  (Sec 
Doa).  Coniult  Graham,  J.  ^The  SponiDg 
Dog>  (New  Yoric  1904). 

FIELD  FORTIFICATIONS.  See  Ponr- 

nCATXONS. 

FIELD  GLASS,  a  portable  binocular  tele- 
so3i»e  which  combines  a  maximum  of  magniiy- 
ing  power  with  a  minimum  of  size  and  weii^ 
It  has  an  achromatic  conclave  eye-glass  and  a 
large  achromatic  object  glass.  Improved 
types  secure  a  long  focal  length  throiish  an 
arrangement  of  prisms  thus  obviating  the  ne- 
cessity of  long  unwieldy  tubefi. 

FIELD  GUN.  See  Amujq»;  -Guks; 
Obdnamce. 

FIELD  HOSPITALS.  See  Hospitals. 
Fnu). 

FIELD  KITCHEN.   See  FiBLD  (jooxiNa 

FIELD-MARSHAL,  the  highest  nulitarr 
dignity  in  Great  Britain,  (sermany,  Austria 
Russia  and  Sweden.  George  II  intiMuced  the 
title  into  En^and  when,  in  1736,  he  created  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  and  the  Earl  of  Orimey  field- 
marshals  bat  it  had  been  long  m  use  in  the 
German  armies,  and  is  of  C^erman  origin.  In 
Great  Britain  the  dignity  is  conferred  by  selec- 
tion and  is  held  by  but  few  officers  and 
chiefly  for  distinguished  services  or  on  the 
grouAd  of  royal  dekcent  and  by  oourte^  to 
sovereigns  of  friendly  st^tts.  the^  Envcrors 
William  II,  of  Cjcrmany,  and  Franas  Joseph  I. 
of  Austria,  having  both  been  British  field  mar- 
shals. The  correspon^ng  rank  in  the  Brittsfa 
navy  is  admiral  of  tlw  fleet 

FIELD  MICE,   or  VOLES,  ^y  wild 

mouse,  dwelling  in  fields  and  open  places  may 
be  called  a  field  mouse;  but  the  name  applies 
more  strictly  to  the  robust,  shaft-tailed  mice 
of  the  arvicoline  group  of  the  f^idly  Murid<r, 
represen^ithres  of  which  occm*  tiirouehi>nt  the 
north  tediperate  tene  and  are  known  ffi  Gtvat 
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Britain  as  *to)c^''  i'hc 'same  "Rrdup 
the  lemmings,  muskrats  and  other  vdle-HJci 
mice  dwelling  m  the  woods.  The  common  field'- 
mice  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  ate  of 
the  genns  Microtus  and  the  common  eastern 
'meadow-mouse*  (Jkf.  pennsylvaniius)  is  di^ 
tributed  over  the  whole  continent,  showm^ 
tnany  local  varieties  in  color  and  form.  It  is 
five  and  one-half  inches  lon^,  with  a  teil 
one  and  one-half  inches,  grayish-brown  with 
chestnut  tinges,  blackish  on  the  spine  and 
hoary  below.  A  near  relative  of  the  imper 
Mississippi  valley  is  the  prairie  meadow- 
mouse  Cm.  ausiervs),  which  is  lai^er  and  more 
tmifonnly  gray;  and  aiiother  is  the  sontheni 
pine-mottse  (M.  fiyteiofum'),  whose  «oat  is 
rusty  brown,  short,  dense  and  mky.  OBxtt 
species  are  distinguished  on  the  Pacific '  coast. 
These  mice  feed  mainly  vtpcm  seeds  and  terk 
and  often  do  vast  damage  in  grain  fields, 
where  they  not  only  eat  or  shake  down  a  farg« 
percentage  of  the  crop,  but  occasionally  ove*»- 
run  the  country  in  vast  hordes  suitaUy  de- 
scribed as  "plagues.*  This  has  happened  re- 
peatedly in  Europe,  where  the  offending  species 
was  the  very  common  field-vole  {M.  agresiis), 
whose  inroads  have  sometimes  nearly  produced 
famine  in  southern  Russia.  In  winter  thes* 
pests  of  the  farmer  arc  likely  to  nibble  the 
bark  from  yomig  fruit-trees  until  they'  have 
been  fatally  girdled.  These  mice  dwell  m  shil* 
low  burrows,  or  make  nests  of  grass  in  vatlotis 
lUding  places,  bein^  especially  fond'  of  wotteng 
thdr  way  into  grain'  sacks  and  sMrage-eellara. 
They  pass  the  winter  in  these  retreats,  sus^ 
tained  hy  a  store  of  seeds,  etc.,  but  Inbemating 
only  during  the  severest  weather.  The  best 
way  to  combat  them  is  not  to  kill  off  ttieir 
natural  enemies,  the  hawks,  owls,  harmless 
snakes  and  small  carnivores.  To  the  unwis* 
destruction  of  these  Is  due  most  of  the 
■pl^es*  of  mice.  Cpnsnlt  Aodlibon  'and 
Bachman,  'North  American  Quadrupeds' 
0846);  Godman,  'Natural  History >  (1834}; 
Kenmcott's  papers  in  the  Annual  Report  of  tne 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
1857;  Ingersoll,  'Wild  Life  of  Orchard  and 
Field*  pWl);  and  Stone  and  Crane,  'Ameri- 
can Animus.* 

FIELD  OFFICER,  a  title  given  all  officers 
between  the  ranks  of  captain  and  general 
officer.   See  Akmy  Organization. 

FIELD  PLOVERr  a  sportsmen's  name  for 
several  different  shore-birds,  most  commonly 
meaning  the  upland  or  BartramiaB  saadpiptr 
(Bartramia  longicamda),  which  resembles  t 
lalldeer  (q-v.)  in  hidttts,  but  is  not  a  true  piover. 
It  is  12  to  13  inches  long,  ligbt-brownisti^ 
milked  with  ochraceom  and  blackidi;  thrott 
nearly  white  and  tail-feathers  mostly  mariced 
with,  "vrhite.  It  is  related  to  the  European  ruff. 

FIELD  SERVICE  REGULATIOtJS,  a 

military  guidebook  for  the  use  of  armies.  *rh4 
'Field  Service  Regulations,  United  Stated 
Army*  is  written  and  revised  from  time  to 
time  by  the  General  Staff  of  Ae  Arniy  and 
approved  and  published  Mor  tiie  information 
and  government  of  the  Regular  Army  and  the 
Organized  Militia,  and  in  time  of  war,  the 
Volunteer  and  other  forces.  .  .  .  The  basic 
prindples  of  the  combat  tactics  of  the  different 
arms  are  set  forth  in  the  drill  regiilatiofts  of 
these  arms  for  units' as  high  as  bngades.--.  .  . 


VVllil«"tH4'  fuhidaMentid  pHyiCipJes  bf  War 
ricWfef  very  nwmetotis  nor  complex  their  ap- 
pfic^titin  nray  be  difficult  and  must  not  be  lim- 
ited by  set  rules.  Officers  and  men  of  all 
i;an1cs'- and  grades  are  eiven  a  certain  inde- 
ptndeftce  in  the  e^cecution  of  die  tasks  to 
which  thejr  lare  'assigned  and  are  expected  to 
tituM  mitiattTe  in  meeting  the  different  sitiift* 
fions  as  they  arise.' 

FIELD  SPANIEL.  See  Dog. 

FIELD  SPARROW,  a  smaU  familiar 
sparrow  (Spmetla  putUta)  of  Nortli  American 
fielda  and  meadows,  closely  related  to'  the  'gar-' 
den  chipping  sparrow  (q-v.),  from  which  it 
iiSttri  in  beUig'  sH^ith'  latger  and  much  paler 
in  colors.  Its:  son^,  however,  more  resembles 
that  of  die  song  sparrow.  It  nests  on  the 
gioiBod  and.  lays  white  bggs  speckled  with  red- 
dish bttd  purple. 

FIELD  ~  WORKS.    See  FottrmcATiONS. 

FIELDFARE,  a  European  tbmsh  iTurdus 
pilaris)  prevailingly  grayish-brown  witH  darker 
markings  and  lighter  under  parts.  It  breeds  in 
Scandinavia  and  northern  Rusiiia,  making  nests 
in  companies  in  trees  and  visits  Great  Britain 
and  southern  Europe  iti  winter,  where  it  is 
shot  largely  for  market. ' 

FIELDING,  AAtfaony  Vandyke  Copley, 
Eju^ish  minter  in  water  icalors:  h.  about  17&7; 
d-  W«rtmag,  Sosscac  3  March  lS55j  He  earhr 
attracted  attention-  by  his  warter-calor  land* 
scapes;  gained  aisQ  considerable  reputati<Hi  as 
a  teachei  and  for  mftny  years  before  his  death 
was  pRisidont  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water.  Colors.  His  pictures  are  chiefly  taken 
from  EnffUsh  soeaery,  the  various  ii&tnna  of 
whidv  both  in  rich  wooiUand  and  open  iriain. 
he  hat  reppedeni«d  vitb  great  debeacy  and 
Cilkh.' 

FIKLDINO.  Refiry,  English  novelist:  h. 
^nrpham  Par^  near  Glastonbury,  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  22  April  17(^;  d.  Lisbon, 
Pprtugal,  8  Oct.  1754.  His  parents  were  Lietit 
Edmund  Fielding  and  his  wife  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Sir  Henry  Gotild.  Ifr  is  believed  that  in  the 
characters  of  Liedtenant  Booth  and  Amelia, 
I^ielding  long  afterward  revived  die  figures  of 
his  yoimg  tatter  and  molher.  By  an  old 
legend,  put  into  magnificent  form  1^  Gibbon, 
the  novelist  was  supposed  to  have  descended 
from  the  Hapsburgs,  hat  their  connection  with 
the  ancient  family  of  the  Earls  of  Denbigh,  to 
which  the  novcKet  certairily  belonged,  is  now 
exploded.  The  I^rtdings  of  Sharpham,  though 
of  moderate  means,  were  well  connected;  we 
novelist's  coasin  was  the  famous  Lady  Maiy 
Wortley  Montagn.  In  1710  his  parents  re- 
moved, 6n  th^  death  of'  Sir  Henry  Gould,  to 
East  Stonr  in  Dorsebhire,  where  ^rah  f^eld>> 
Ing  (l7lO-«),  Henry's  sister  and  the  gifted 
author  of  ^David  Simple,'  was  bom.  To  his 
childish  adventures  by  the  *pleasant  banks  of 
sweetly-winding  Stour*  Henry  gives  due  record 
in  "Tom  Tones.*  He  was  11  years  of  age  when 
th?  fatnily  moved  again,  after  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Ffeldmg  in  1718,  and  Henry  was  trans- 
ttntA  to  Eton.  There  is  no  record  of  his  re^ 
'dence  in  the  registers  of  the  school,  so  that  he 
wgs  mtibaWy  an  oppidan.  Murphy  tells  us 
that  Fielding,  when  he  left  Eton,  about  172^ 
•was  said  to  be  uncommonly  versed  in  the 
GrelSc  ■  attthors,  and  art  early  master  of  the 
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Latin  classic^;  Finding  himsctf  tells  us  thtit 
he  knew  Italian  and  French,  could  write  Latin 
and  could  read  Greek.  The  early  idea  that  he 
was  a  poorly-educated  man  was -based  on  preju- 
dice and  ill-will.  Pitt  and  Fox  were  among 
his  comrades  at  Eton.  Before  he  left  school, 
he  fell  in  love  with  Sarah  Andrew,  a  youns 
la^,  of  Lyme  Regis,  and  even  planned  her  ab- 
duction, but  the  affair  was  discovered  by  her 
guardians,  who  prevented  the  romantic  act,  al- 
though, as  the  archives  of  the  town  still  record, 
going  in  fear  of  their  lives  ^wing  to  the  be- 
havior of  Henry  Fielding  and  his  attendant, 
or  man.^  This  Miss  Andrew  was  said  to  be 
the  original  of  Sophia  Western. 

From  Eton,  Fielding  proceeded  to  studjr  law 
at  L^den  for  two  ^ears,  which  he  did  *with  a 
remarkable  application.*  He  settled  in  London 
early  in  1728,  doubtful  whether  to  adopt,  as 
Austin  Dobson  says,  the  profession  of  haocney- 
writer  or  that  of  hackney-coac^mian ;  his  father 
could  no  longer  support  him,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  subsist  upon  his  wits.  He  de- 
termined to  turn  playwright,  but  his  earliest 
drama,  the  comedy  of  'Love  in  Several 
Masques,*  had  no  great  success.  It  is  difficult 
to  trace  the  history  of  Fielding  further  during 
the  next  two  years,  but  in  1730  he  brought  out 
another  comedy,  *The  Temple  Beau,*  and  an 
dxtravagatixa,  *The  Authors  Farce.'  These 
were  not  unsuccessful,  and  they  opened  a  long 
series  of  dramatic  performances,  by  means  of 
which,  it  would  seem  that  Fielding  obtained  a 
precarious  livelihood  for  the  next  seven  years. 
The  very  entertaining  burlesque  of  *Toni 
Thumb*  <1730),  especi^Iy  in  its  extended  form 
B9  'The  Tragedy  of  Tragedies*  (1731),  de- 
serves a  high  pontion  among  these  plays,  most 
of  which  were  of  somewhat  ephemeral  import- 
ance. In  1732  Fielding  produced  *The  Modem 
Husband,*  <The  Covent  Garden  Tragedy,*  *The 
Debauchees,*  add  'The  Mode-Doctor* ;  the  last- 
mentioned  omiedy  was  hi^ly  successful,  and 
jso  was  <The  Miser.'  of  1733,  but  Fielding's 
share  in  the  profits  of  these  pieces  cannot  have 
been  large.  He  lived,  no  ooub^  on  what  he 
could  borrow,  earn  or  beg;  sometimes  in  a 
London  garret,  sometimes  in  the  country-house 
of  a  wealthy  acquaintance.  A  satirist  of  the 
period  describes  him  at  this  time  as  a  "rough 
play-house  bard,"  and  "^lad  in  coarse  frieze,* 
while  his  best  biographer  infers  that  his  dv^ 
life  must  have  been  more  than  ustially  char- 
acterized "by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  eighteenth 
century  prodi^l.^  'The  Intriguing  Cnamber- 
niaid*  was  Fielding's  principal  contribution  to 
1734,  but  the  prolific  dramatist  was  now  ban- 
ning to  find  that  the  town  had  become  sated 
with  his  light  and  spicy  confections.  The  date 
on  which  Fielding  married  Miss  Charlotte 
Cradock,  a  respectable  lady  of  independent 
tneans  living  at  Salisbury,  to  whom  he  had  for 
some  years  been  attached,  was  long  unknown, 
hut  it  Iras  recently  (1906)  been  discovered  that 
the  marriage  took  place,  by  license,  in  the 
church  of  Saint  Mary's,  Oiarlcombe,  close  to 
Bath,  on  28  Nov.  1734.  It  is  at  this  time,  and 
on  Miss  Cradock's  money,  that  he  has  been  be- 
lieved to  have  begun  •'immediately  to  vie  in 
splendor  with  the  neighboring  country  squires,* 
and  to  have  maintained  a  large  retinue  of  serv- 
ants! *all  clad  in  costly  yellow  liveries."  This 
stor^  has  been  critidzed.  and,  in  some  of  the 
particulars  with  which  Murimy  adorns  it,  it 


must  be  inexact  in  detail,  yet  it  pcx>bably  gives 
not  an  unfair  impression  of  the  lavish  way  in 
which,  for  about  a  year.  Fielding  lived  in  Dor- 
setshire in  a  magnificence  far  beyond  hij 
means.  His  cousin,  Lady  Mary,  said  that 
Heniy  Fielding  "woiild  have  wanted  money  ii 
his  hereditary  lands  had  been  as  extensive  as 
lus  imagination,*  and  in  a  few  months  he  was 
back  in  London,  again  obliged  to  work  for  a 
precarious  living.  He  returned  to  the  drama, 
and  in  1736  took  the  little  French  Theatre  ic 
the  Haymarket,  where  he  produced  the  succe5^ 
ful  burlesque  of  'Pasquin,*  by  which  he  made 
more  money  than  by  any  of  his  previous  efforu 
His  caicer  as  a  dramatic  author,  however,  was 
checked  by  a  Bill  of  1737.  in  which  Parliameni 
restrained  ficense  of  die  stage,  and  reduced 
the  niunber  of  playhouses.  The  rest  of  the  few 
and  slight  puppet-shows  and  farces  whidi 
Fielding  wrote  need  not  be  named  here.  His 
plays  (they  are  25  in  number)  althot^h  sldlful 
and  sprightly,  have  not  the  value  of  his  noveli. 
nor  anything  like  their  originality;  and  they  are 
read  to-dur,  if  tfa«y  are  read  at  all,  because 
th^  are  Fielding's,  and  not  because  of  Uieir 
intrinsic  merit. 

When  his  company  of  actors  was  dispersed. 
Fielding  turned  to  the  law  as  a  profession,  and 
in  November  1737  became  a  student  of  the 
Middle  Temple.    According  to_  Murphy,  he 
studied  with  great  assiduity,  but  Uttle  is  known 
of  his  life  at  this  time.   He  eked  out  his  ief?l 
work  with  the  writing  of  *a  large  number  of 
fugitive  p<^tical  tracts,'  which  were  probably 
anonsrmona,  and  have  disappeared.  Late  in  17^ 
he  started  a  newspaper,  uie  Champion,  on 
model  of  iht  Tatler,  and  in  this  journal  be 
wrote  much,  until  June  1740,  when  he  was 
called  to  the  Bar.    He  traveled  the  Westeni 
Circuit,  and  "assiduously  attended  the  Wiltshire 
sessions.*   He  seems  to  have  taken  his  duties 
as  a  barrister  very  seriously,  but  thsy  did  not 
prevent  him  from  writing,  and  publishing  in 
February  1742,  the  novel  of  'Josej^  Andrews.* 
This  began  as  a  parody  of  the  popular  'Pa' 
mela*  of  Richardson,  but  soon  passed  on  into 
an  independent  and  highly  entertaining  study 
of   contemporary  manners.     The   fresh  and 
breezy  genius  of  Fielding  mocked  at  the  senti- 
mentalities and  the  wire-drawn  psycholog>'  of 
his  predecessor,  but  he  soon  got  beyond  the 
point  where  it  was  enough  for  him  to  ridicu^ 
Richardson.  He  created  two  mag^nificent  comic 
figures  of  his  own,  and  he  enriched  English 
literature  forever  with  Parson  Adams  and  Mis. 
Slipslop.    It  was  thus  that,  at  the  a^  of  35, 
Fielding  discovered,  as  it  were  by  acadent, 
nature  of  the  genius  which  he  possessed.  He 
did  not,  however,  at  once  perceive  the  value  of 
the  discovery,  but  returned  to  his  plays  and  his 
pamphlets.    It  was  now  that  he  piublished  two 
early  farces,  'Miss  Lucy  in  Town*  (1742),  ano 
'The  Wedding  Day*  (1743),  as  well  as  a  nnich 
more  important  work,  his  *  Miscellanies,*  w 
three  volumes.  This  was  a  collection  of  Flem- 
ing's shorter  writii^s      to  that,  date,  and  ro- 
ctuded  his  poems,  occasional  and  satirical,  hs 
essays,  his  'Journey  from  this  World  to  the 
Next,*  some  of  his  farces,  and  the  reinarlfiible 
ironic  novel   called    'Jonathan  Wild.*  The 
'Journey*  is  a  Lucianic  allegory;  full  of  wil 
and  observation,  but  unfortunately  left  unfin- 
ished by  the  languor  of  the  author,  who  evi- 
dently became  weary  of  his  design.  ^Jonathan 
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Wild*  is  a  work  o£  far  greater  importance.  It 
takes  for  its  hero  a  notorious  rogue  who  vim 
banged  at  Tyburn  in  1725.  and  Uiere  is  Internal 
eviaence  that  although  not  printed  until  1743^ 
it  was  written  some  years  before.  It  is  prob- 
able that  it  preceded  ^Pamela.'  and  ought  to 
take  its  place  as  the  earliest  of  the  novels  of 
the  new  school  of  romance.  It  is  a  powerful 
and  painful  book,  "a  picture  of  complete  vic^ 
unreueved  by  anything  of  human  feeling,'  ana 
more  unflinching  than  aiqrthing  else  wUcb 
Fielding  has  left.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that 
from  ttus  date  until  1749  we  have  a  period  of 
six  vears,  during  which  Fielding  was  at  the 
height  of  his  powers,  and  was  not  without  a 
certain  measure  of  celebrihr,  yet  which  have 
left  scarcely  any  mark  at  all  upon  his  history. 
How  was  this  great  man  engaged  from  his 
37th  to  his  44th  year?  Strange  as  it  sounds,  we 
cannot  tdl.  Austin  Dobson  has  brought  for- 
ward argimients  to  show  that  it  was  a  time  of 
poverty,  darkened  by  successive  bereavements, 
particulaily  that  of  the  loss  of  his  wife,  to 
whom  he  was  most  tenderly  attached.  A  re- 
markable jireface,  prefixed  to  the  second  edi- 
tion of  his  sister's  *David  Simple,*  appeared 
in  1744;  in  this  he  denies  his  authorship  of  the 
work  itself.  He  describes  himself  as  applied  to 
the  legal  profession  *witfa  so  arduous  and  in- 
telligent a  diligence*  that  he  has  no  time  for 
the  practice  of  literature.  He  wrote  a  little, 
however,  for  The  Tru*  Patriot  and  other 
journals.  In  November  1747  Fielding  married 
for  the  second  time,  and  took  a  nouse  at 
Twickenham;  Mary  Daniel,  the  second  Mrs. 
Fielding,  is  said  to  have  been  her  predecessor's 
'cook-wench.*  Fielding  had  by  mis  time  se- 
cured an  invaluable  friend  in  George,  after- 
ward the  first  Lord  Lyttclton  (1709-73), 
who  procured  for  him,  in  December  1748^  the 
ofKce  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  Westmin- 
ster. Up  to  this  date  he  had  been  a  wanderer 
on  the  face  of  England,  now  at  Salisbury,  now 
at  Twiston,  at  Hagley,  at  Twickraiham,  but  in 
January  1749  he  settled  for  good  in  London. 

iohn,  Duke  of  Bedford,  lent  or  rented  to  him  a 
ouse  in  Bow  Street,  under  terms  which  were 
described  as  a  ^princely  instance  of  generosity.' 
But  Lyttelton  was  the  closest  of  aff  Fielding's 
influential  friends,  and  there  is  a  remarkable 
passage  in  which  the  novelist  states  that  he 
partly  owed  to  Lyttelton  his  existence  during 
a  great  part  of  the  time  spent  in  the  composi- 
tion of  'Tom  Jones.*  a  book  which,  without 
Lyttelton's  help,  'had  never  been  completed* 
It  tised  to  be  stated  that  'Torn  Jones'  was 
written  at  Bow  Street,  but  Ais  is  impossible; 
it  was  evidently  the  work  of  the  desultoiy 
mondis  of  poverty  which  preceded  Fielding's 
appointment  as  a  magistrate.  The  famous 
novel  was  published,  as  *The  History  of  Tom 
Jones,  a  Foundlinp,'  on  28  Feb.  1749,  in  six 
volumes,  at  the  pnce  of  16  shillings  a  set.  It 
'  had  an  instant  success,  so  great  that,  three 
months  later,  fielding  had  already  received 
£700  from  Millar,  the  publisher.  That  tfiis  did 
not  much  alter  the  random  habits  and  easy 
neglijicnce  of  the  author  seems  to  be  proved  by 
&  picturesque  although  spiteful  description 
pven  '  by  Horace  Walpole,  in  May  1749,  of 
Fielding  dining  at  the  house  in  Bow  Street  ^on 
some  cold  mutton  and  a  bone  of  ham,  both  in 
one  dish,  and  on  the  dirtiest  cloth,*  in  the  com- 
pany of  some  very  questionable  persons.   It  is 


well  to  look  at  the  other  aide,  and  to  remember, 
with  liurphy,  that  Fieldii%  *<kept  his  table  jopen 
to  those  who  had  been  his  friends  when  youn^ 
and  had  impaired  their  own  fortunes.*  It  is 
certain,  moreover,  that  he  was  increasingly  re- 
spected by  those  who  could  overlook  the  care- 
lessness of  his  hat»ts  and  his  easy  nonchalance 
of  manners. 

In  iiay  1749  he  was  unanimously  elected 
chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  his  magis- 
terial diaries  were  received  with  all  the  respect 
which  their  gravity  and  courage  demanded. 
How  seriously  he  took  the  duties  of  his  office 
is  seen  in  his  'True  State  of  the  Case  of  Bosav- 
ern  Penlez*  (1749),  in  which  he  vindicates  the 
sevens  of  the  law  against  rioters.  This  was 
a  time  of  great  lawlessness  among  the  London 
lower  classes,  and  Fielding  eminently  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  vigilance  against  violent 
criminals  and  by  ms  plans  for  reform.  But  his 
health  was  already  laiUng:  he  had  lived  too 
hard  and  too  fast,  and  on  Hurd,  who  met  him 
in  1751,  the  novelist  produced  Uie  impressioiL 
at  44,  of  *a  poor,  emaciated,  worn-out  rake." 
There  was,  however,  no  intellectual  decline, 
and,  at  the  close  of  this  same  year,  there  ap- 
peared the  very  vigorous  and  pathetic  romance, 
*  Amelia.'  This  novel  has  had  its  enthusiastic 
admirers,  but,  to  the  chan%  that  it  is  less  broad 
and  fresh  than  its  immediate  predecessor,  there 
is  no  reply.  As  Fielding's  best  biographer  has 
said,  "Bdiind  'Tom  Jones*  there  was  the 
author's  ebullient  youth  and  manhood;  behind 
'Amelia*  but  a  section  of  his  graver  middle- 
age.*  There  is  a  remarkable  sense  of  decline 
in  the  juvenile  vigor  which  was  so  irrepressible 
in  'Tom  Jones' ;  the  author  of  'Amelia'  writes 
philosophically,  and  like  an  eltteriy  man.  In  tiie 
figure  of  the  heroine,  however,  there  was  no 
evidence  of  declining  powers;  here  is  the  most 
expuisite  figure  of  a  woman  that  Fielding  ever 
painted.  In  1752,  Fielding,  although  so  much 
occupied,  found  the  energy  to  start  the  bi- 
weekly, Covettt  Garden  Journal,  which  led 
him  into  acrimonious  controversy  with  Smollett 
and  others;  and  to  collect  the  narratives  of 
peculiar  cases  of  the  detection  of  murder  which 
had  come  under  his  notice  as  a  magistrate,  in 
^Examples  of  the  Interposition  of  Providence.* 
In  1753  he  was  deeply  interested,  like  all  his 
contemporaries,  in  the  mysterious  case  of  Eliza- 
beth Canning,  who  professed  ta  have  been  kid- 
naped, and  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the 
subject.  But  he  was  by  this  time  greatly  re- 
duced by  successive  attacks  of  the  gout,  and  in 
August  of  that  year  was  ordered  to  retire  to 
BadL  His  going,  however,  and  the  proper 
treatment  of  his  disease,  were  delayed  by  his 
great  wish  to  break  up  a  congeries  of  gangs  of 
street  robbers,  who  were  committing  murders 
in  London  so  frequently  as  to  alarm  the  govern- 
ment itself.  But  when,  in  December,  he  had  at 
length  completed  this  public  duty,  his  was  *no 
lonc^r  a  Bath  case,*  and  he  was  so  much  weak- 
ened \ty  jaun<Uce;  droiisy  and  asthma,  that  he 
looked  uptm  his  condition  as  almost  desperate. 
He  struggled  through  the  winter,  and  in  June 
17S4  started,  in  search  of  relief,  for  Portugal. 
The  tediousness  and  multiplied  discomforts  of 
the  transit  are  described,  with  a  great  <fcal  of 
heroism,  in  the  'Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Lis- 
bon,* which  was  the  latest  and  one  of  the  best 
written  .of  Fteldine's  works.  He  traveled  with 
^1  his  family,  ana  they  arrived  in  the  Tbgus 
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in  Augfust.    No  further  particulars  have  been 

S reserved,  but  that  Fielding  died  at  Lisbon,  on 
Oct,  1754.  and  was  buned  in  the  beautiful 
cemcteiT  of  Os  Cyprestres,  opposite  the  Church 
of  the  Estrella. 

With  regard  to  the  importance  of  Fielding's 
work  in  the  development  of  Ens^lish  literature 
there  is  a  complete  unanimi^  of  opinion 
among  all  competent  critics.  Indeed,  there  is 
scarcely  a  reputation  which  is  less  liable  to  he 
challenged  than  his.  Without  insisting  on  the 
title  of  "Father  of  the  British  Novel,'— which 
must  belong,  if  it  be  given  to  anyone,  to  Defoe 
or  to  Richardson, —  we  cannot  but  admit  that 
it  was  Fielding  who  first  in  Europe^  foresaw 
the  full  scope  of  the  *comic  epic  poem  in  prose," 
and  that  his  own  efforts  in  that  direction  have, 
at  their  best,  never  been  excelled.  The  sym- 
metry of  his  books,  particularly  of  that  match- 
less work  of  art,  *Tom  Jones,'  has  not  been 
surpassed,  and  this  is  the  more  wonderful  be- 
cause,  until  his  day,  no  one  had  perceived  the 
fact  that  a  work  of  prose  fiction  needs  to  be 
symmetrical.  He  relieved,  the  excessive  strain 
of  feeling,  which,  in  the  case  of  Richardson, 
had  sometimes  amounted  to  a  positivehr  dis- 
tressing tension,  by  introducing  breaks  ox  witty 
observation,  ironic  illustration,  or  entertaining 
'  episode,  but  he  did^  this  with  a  care  for  the 
balance  of  parts  which  makes  the  study  of  his 
teclinique  extremely  interesting.  Byron  called 
Fielding  *the  prose  Homer  of  human  nature,* 
and  in  so  doing  he  indicated  the  extraordinary 
range  of  sympathy  which  marks  his  delineation. 
There  is  nothing  unnatural  or  extravagant 
about  the  incidents  which  he  introduces,  but 
they  are  such  as  might  be  expected  inevitably 
to  happen  to  such  very  natural  characters  as 
the  novelist  depicts. 

It  has  been  said  that  Fielding  lacked  the 
imaginative  faculfy.  It  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  he  distrusted  the  fantastic  and  pre- 
posterous parts  of  invention,  since,  if  imagina- 
tion is  the  power  to  bring  up  before  one's  own 
mental  vision,  and  to  reproduce  for  others  with 
fidelity  a  consistent  chain  of  phenomena,  .then 
Fielding  was  fully  endowed  with  that  gift.  His 
pictures  are  remarkable  for  their  brightness, 
their  freshness,  the  sharpness  and  iUnmination 
of  dieir  outline.  His  invention  occupied  itself, 
not  with  the  unusual,  but  with  the  obvious 
scenes  of  life,  which  in  his  day  were,  fortu- 
nately, still  unhackneyed.  He  wrote  slowly 
and  finished  late ;  he  did  not  hasten  to  exhaust 
the  stores  which  adventure  and  experience  had 
given  him;  he  had  wanned  both  hands  before 
the  fire  of  life,  and  he  gave  back  to  the  world 
in  his  books  what  he  received  from  it  in  his 
own  rou^ -and- tumble  youth.  From  Fielding 
we  must  not  look  for  pathos  or  romantic  senti- 
ment,—  althot^  even  diese  are  not  wholly 
missing, — but  we  must  look  for  hnmor,  breadth 
of  sympathy,  a  general  buoyancy,  a  wholesome 
recognition  of  the  appetites,  a  philosophic  con- 
sideration of  the  limitations  of  human  frailty, 
and  these  we  find  in  his  wonderful  novels  to  a 
degree  which  we  may  without  fear  of  exaggera- 
tion confess  to  be  elsewhere  unparalleledC  See 
Tom  Jokes;  Joseph  Andrews. 

Bibliography. —  Ficldinfr's  earliest  biofira- 
rfier  was  Arthur  Muiyhy  f 1727-1805)  who  pre- 
fixed an  essay  on  his  life  and  genius  to  -the  first 
collected  edition  of  his  <Works>  (1762).  Mur- 


phy's inexactitudes  were  pointed  out  by  L.aw- 
rence  in  1855,  and  by  Kei^httey  in  1858,  but  by 
far  the  most  accurate  ana  dispassionate  life  c-f 
Fielding  is  that  published  by  Austin  Dobson  i= 
1883.  Subsequent  editors  and  biographers  have 
been  content  to  borrow  the  main  part  of  therr 
information  from  this  admirable  monogra^ 
which  has  been  corrected  by  the  author  in  suc- 
cessive editions,  and  is  now  not  likely  to  be 
superseded  as  the  standard  authority  on  t3i» 
life  and  bibliography  of  Henry  Fielding.  Ad- 
mirable critical  introduction  will  be  found  pre- 
fixed to  the  novel  in  the  edition  edited  by  (T.  E, 
Saintsbury  (10  vols.,  London  1908).  Consuli 
also  Cross,  W.,  'The  Legend  of  Henry  Fiel<f- 
m^^^  in  Yale  Review  (New  Haven,  October 

Edhund  Gosse, 
Author  of  <History  of  18**  Century  Liter- 
ature'* ;  *  History  of  Modern  English  Liter- 
aturt*;  etc. 

Fielding,  Sarah,  English  novelist:  h. 
East  Stour,  Dorsetshire.  8  Nov.  1710;  Batb 
Somerset,  April  176S.  She  was  the  third  sister 
of  Henry  Fielding  (o-v.).  She  was  the  author 
of  the  novel  <David  Simple'  (1744) ;  'The 
Governess*  (1749);  'The  Cry,  a  Dramatic 
Fable>  (1754);  Xen^hon's  ^Memoirs  of  Soc- 
rates,^ translated  from  the  Greek;  *The  Coun- 
tess of  DeUwyn*:  *The  History  of  Opfaelia>; 
'The  Lives  of  Cleopatra  and  Octavia* ;  etc 

FIELDING.  William  Stevens,  Canadian 
statesman:  b.  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  24  Nov. 
1848.  He  was  educated  tn  Halifax;  for  20 
years  was  connected  vdA  the  Halifax  Morw 
tng  Chronicle,  becomit^  managing  editor,  and 
reigned  that  position  to  enter  public  life.  From 
1882-96  he  represented  the  city  and  county  of 
Halifax  in  the  provincial  legislature,  soon  after 
his  election  becoming  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
and  from  1884-96  Prime  Minister.  In  1896  he 
resigned  to  enter  tiie  Cabinet  of  Sir  Wilfred 
Laurier  as  Minister  of  Finance,  which  position 
he  held  till  1911.  During  his  period  of  office 
he  made  important  tariff  readjustments,  intro- 
duced the  British  preference  which  resulted  in 
a  tariff  war  with  Germany,  negotiated  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France,  and  concluded  the 
Taft-Fielding  reciprocity  agreement  which  was 
the  dominant  issue  in  the  Dominion  electioiu 
of  1911,  and  which  suffered  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  the  electorate. 

FIELDS,  Annie  (Adams),  American  poet 
and  essayist,  wife  of  James  T.  Fields  (q.v.)  :  k 
Boston,  Mass.,  6  june  1834.  She  has  long  been 

firominent  in  charity  organizations  and  has  pub- 
ished  'Under  the  Olive,'  poems  (1881); 
'Biography  of  James  T.  Fields'  (1884) ;  'How 
to  Help  the  Poor'  (1885) ;  'The  Singing  Shep- 
herd' ;  'Authors  and  Their  Friends' :  'A  Shelf 
of  Old  Books'  (1896);  'Life  and  Letters  of 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe'  (1897);  'Whittier: 
Notes  of  His  Life  and  Friend^ps' ;  'Natkuniel 
Hawthorne'  (1899);  'OnAeus,  a  Masque' 
(1900);  'Charies  Dudley  Warner'  (1904). 

FIELDS,  James  Thomas,  American  pub- 
lisher and  autnor:  b.  Portsmouth,  N.  H..  31 
Dec  1817;  d.  Boston,  24  April  1881.  He  went 
to  Boston  in  1834,  becoming  Jni^or  partner  of 
the  firm  of  Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields  in  1839, 
later  known  as  Ticknor  &  Relds,  and  Fields  ft 
Osgood    .He  edited  the  Atiantre  Monthly 
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(18^70)';  arid^was  an  acceptaUe  lecturer  on 
literary  snbjects  and  authors.-  He  published 
*  Poems'  (1849);  'A  Few  Verse*  f*r  a  Few 
Friends>  (1*58)  j  *Ye8teKJays  with  Authors* 
(1872):  ^Hawthorne'  (1875);  'Old  Actniainp- 
ance:  Barry  CorawBll  and  Some  of  His 
Friends'  (1875);  *In  and  Out  M  Doors  with 
Dickens'  (1876);  <Underbrush>  (1881),  Essaya; 
*Ballads  and  Other  Verses>  (1881>;  and  (with 
E.  P.  Whipple)  edited  <nie  Family  Library  of 
British  Poetry*  (1878). 

FIELDS,    John,    American  ^rtcultural 
writer  and  leader,  yr^s  bom  at  Davenport, 
Iowa,  29  July  1871.    His  early  Ufe  was  spent 
on  a  farm  and,  at  the  age  of  16  }ie  entered 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1891,  immediately  after  wlilch  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Penns^vania  Agri- 
cultural ^meriment  Station  as  assistant  chem- 
ist.  In  1896  he  became  an  associate  chemist^  of 
the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
and,  in  1899,  was  made  chemist  and  director  of 
the  sam«  instltutian.  a  positiDn  whkh  .he  re- 
tained uatil  1906.  In  1902  he  took  up  tbe  vToifc 
of  editing  the  Oktakoma  Farm  Jpumal,  conr 
ttnuiDff  until  1915,  when  that  paper  was  mei^ed 
with  the  Oktahojna  Farmer,  siace  wluch  tune 
be  had  been  editor  of  the  latter.  Throughout 
lib  career  in  Oklahoma  he  has  been: active  in 
all  liaes  that  have  tended  to  advancd  the  farm- 
ing interests  of  the  re^n  in  which. he  is  most 
istterested.  EspcciaUy  has  he  urged  tiiat  fann^ 
ing  metluids  must  be  adapted  to  local  needs 
and  coaditions  Tcgairdless  of  means  and  methods 
in  comtnon  use  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and 
especially  has  be  urged  the  growing  of  the 
Sntin  sorg^tans   (ie.,  leafir-com,  'railo*niaizek 
teterita,  etc.),  instead  of  Indian  com  in  the 
subhumid  regioa  aloi^  the  eastern  border  of 
the  Great  Plains,  -where  the  drouth  resistant 
qualities  of  the  grain  soivhums  are  such  as  to 
render  their  suocessftd  culture  much  more  cer- 
tain than  that  of  Indian  corn,  and  basing  his 
arguments  upon  the  known  facts  that  have  been 
demonstrated  as  the  result  of  loi^  experience 
and  experimentation.  In  1914  he  was  the  Re- 
pablicaii '  nominee  for  governor  of  Oklahoma 
and  was  defeated  by  a  small  plurality,  thougrh 
Im  par^  was  in  a  hopeless  minority.    He  is 
die  author  of  a  book  entitled   *Sure  Feed 
Crop8,> 

FIELDS,  John  Charles,  Canadian  mathe- 
matician: b.  Hamilton,  Ont.,  14  May  1863.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  universities  of 
Toronto,  Johns  Hopkins,  Paris,  (Jottingen  and 
Berlin.  From  1889  to  1892  he  was  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Allegheny  College,  from  1892 
to  1900  he  studied  aniTtraveled  in  Europe  and 
from  19(S  to  1905  he  was  special  lecturer  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  and  since  1914  has 
been  professor  of  mathematics  there.  He  has 
published  *A  Treatise  on  the  Algebraic  Func- 
tions' (1906);  <Abclian  Integrals,'  and  other 
subjects. 

FIBLITZ,  felits,  Alexander  von,  German 
composer :  b.  Leipzig,  28  Dec.  1860.  He  studied 
piaao  under  Schulhoff  and  composition  under 
Kretschmer  of  Dresden,  He  spent  the  10  years 
ISSff-^  in  Italy  to  improve  his  shattered  health 
and  in  the  late  90*8  t»iglit  in  a  conservatory  in 
BerKiL  He  cam6  to  America  u  19Q5  and  be- 
came teacher  in  Zi^fehl'i  (^omervatoiy,  OA- 


CBgb,  and  cbndudor  of  the  S^mpho^y  Otthtetra 
of  that  city,  wbidi  he  organized.  He  retwued 
to  Berlin  and  to  hts  former  post  there  in  1908. 
He  has  composed  several  songs,  6<xne  piece's 
for  piano,  suites  for  orchestra  and  the  operas, 
'Vendetta*  (1891)  and  <Da8  sdUe  Dorf 
X19Q0). 

FIVRDING  (fir'dfag)  COURT,  a  district 
or  local  court  having  jurisdiction  over  civil 
Causes  wherein  the  matter  in  dispute  was  not 
in  excess  of  three  marks.  Such  courts  were 
^eral  amon^  all  tbe  C>ermanic  nations  in  the 
period  preceding  the  feudal  ^tem. 

FIERI  FACIAS,  (Vi-ti  fa'shl-as,  in  law. 
is  a  judicial  writ  of  execution  issued  oil  a  judg- 
ment, by  which  the  sheriff  is  ordered  to  levy 
the  amount  of  the  judgment  on  the  goods  an^ 
chattels  of  one  party,  for  the  benefit  of  an- 
other.  Abbreviated  to  fi.  fa.    See  Executiom'. 

FIESCHI,  or  FIESCO,  fe^sTte  or  ih- 

fslco,  Giovanni  Luigt  de*  Count  of  Lavagna, 
lalian  conspirator:  b.  Genoa  1523;  d,  there,  2 
Jan.  1547.  He  became  master  of  a  large  patri- 
mony at  tbe  age  of  18,  and  being  surrounded 
with  dependents  and  flatterers,  and  really  pos- 
sessing considerable  talents  and  eloquence,  was 
readily  induced  to  aim  at  t,hat  power  and  dis- 
tinction in  the  state  which  was  then  possessed 
by  the  family  of  Doria,  headed  by  the  famous 
Andrea  Dona,  doge  qf  Genoa.  He  attempted 
to  kill  the  doge  and  overthrow  the  governmenL 
but  was  unsuccessful  in  both-  endeavors,  and 
in  his  efforts  to  seize  the  public  galleys  was 
'accidentally  drowned. 

FIESCHI,  Giasepp^  Slaria.'Corsican  con- 
spirator; b.  Corsica,  3  Dec.  1790;  d.  Paris, 
16  Feb.  1836.  Having  conceived  a  hatred  for 
the  French  kin&  Louis  Philippe,  he  constructed 
an  infernal  machine  of  about  100  gun-barrels 
fixed  in  a  frame,  whidi  he  disdiarged  simul- 
taneously, by  means  of  a  train  of  gunpowder 
•from  a  house  in  the  Boulevard-du-Temple,  dur- 
ing a  review  of  the  National  Guard,  28  July 
1835.  The  king  escaped  unhurt,  but  Marshal 
Mortier  and  17  people  were  killed,  and  aiai^ 
more  wounded.  Fieschi  and  his  acconrplice^ 
Pepin  and  Morey,  were  guillotined. 

FIESOLB,  Fra  Giovanni  Da.   See  Fra 

Anceuo). 

FIESOLB»  fe-&'sOnie  (indent  ^jbsolm), 
Italy,  city  about  direc  miles  northeast  of  Flor- 
ence. Under  the  name  of  Fsesnic  it  was  one  of 
tbe  12  ^ruacan  cities,  and  a  place  of  import- 
ance. It  submitted,  with  the  feat  of  Etruria, 
to  the  Roman  power  (90  £.c.),  and  was  oolo- 
nized  by  Sylla.  In  the  commencement  of  thf 
Uth  centuiy  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Floren- 
tines, and  a  number  of  its  inhabitants  transt- 
ported  to  Florence.  It  contains  many  interestr 
ing  Etrascan  ruins,  notably  in  the  aty  wall, 
constructed  of  huge  blocks  of  stcHie,  and  in  the 
fortress,  now  occupied  by  a  convent.  The 
cathedral  of  San  Romolo,  bnih  in  the  Roman<- 
esque  style,  was  founded  in  the  Uth  centuiy. 
Fiesole  is  famous  as  being  the  place  where  Fr^ 
Angelico  (q.v.)  lived  for  a  number  of  years. 
Pop.  of  commune,  10,434. 
.  Fl£V]£S,  fya-va,  Joseph.  Frendi  jouTbal- 
ist:  b.  .Paris,  10  April  1767;  d.  tliere,  7  Marl8S9. 
His  experiences  during  the  French  Revolutioa 
were  not  happy,  larg^  in  consequence  of  Ub 
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woi^  'On  the  Necesdty  of  a  Religion^  (1795) ; 
but  ihe  Napoleonic  rule  proved  more  favorable 
to  him.  He  subsequently  wrote  two  novels, 
^Suzette's  Dowry' ;  and  'Frederick' ;  besides 
historical  works  on  aspects  of  the  republic,  con- 
sulate and  empire. 

FIFE,  Alexander  William  George  Duff, 
6rB  Eari,  and  Ist  Duke  of:  b.  10  Nov.  1849; 
d,  29  Jan.  1912.  He  was  descended  from  Mac- 
duff, Thane  of  Fife,  immortalized  in  ^Macbeth.' 
He  was  educated  at  Eton;  was  member  of 
Parliament  for  the  counties  of  Moray  and  Na- 
vin,  1874-79;  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Chartered  Company  of  British  South  Africa. 
He  married  in  1889  Princess  Maud  (afterward 
Princess  Royal),  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (afterward  King  Edward 
VH).  On  13  Dec.  1911  he  suffered  shipwreck 
off  the  coast  of  Morocco,  and  the  consequent 
shock  and  exposure  is.  understood  to  have  con- 
tributed to  his  last  illness. 

PIPE,  a  wind-instrument,  known  from  very 
early  times  and  used  chiefly  in  military  music 
It  resembles  a  small  flute  in  its  form  and 
method  of  performance^  seldom  having  any 
keys,  and  never  more  than  one.  It  has  six 
finger  holes.  Fifes  are  of  several  kinds.  Those 
tuned  to  the  k^  C  are  shortest  and  highest 
and  are  much  oftener  usedj  they  have  a  com- 
pass of  two  octaves.  The  mstrument  is  diar- 
acterized  by  a  clear  and  piercing  tone. 

FIFENESS,  fif-nes',  a  headland  on  the 
northside  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  the  east- 
ernmost point  of  the  Coun^  of  Fife.  In  the 
9th  century  a  wall  was  constructed  here  by 
the  Danes,  traces  of  which  are  still  to  be  seea 
North  of  the  point  He  the  Carr  rock^  marlred 
by  an  iron  beacon. 

FIFER,  Joseph  Wilson,  American  soldier 
and  public  man:  b.  Staunton.  Va.,  28  Oct  1840. 
When  a  boy  he  went  with  his  parents  to  Illi- 
nois, and  enlisted  in  the  Union  army  in  1861 ; 
he  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Jackson  in 
1863,  but  rejoined  his  regiment  and  served  un- 
til 1S64.  After  the  war  he  was  graduated  from 
the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  corpo- 
ration counsel  for  the  city  of  Bloomington,  111., 
in  1871,  and  State's  attorney  for  McLean  County 
187^-80.  In  1880  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
senate  and  served  four  years;  in  1888  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Illinois  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  but  in  1892  was  defeated  for  re-election 
by  Altgeld.  In  1904  he  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

FIFESHIRB,  Scotland,  an  eastern  mari- 
time county,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Firth 
of  Tay,  east  by  the  North  Sea.  south  by  the 
i^rth  of  Fortii,  and  west  by  Perth,  Kinross  and 
Qackmannan.  It  includes  the  Isle  of  May, 
Inchcolm,  Inchgarvie  and  the  little  island  of 
Oxcar ;  the  area  ■  is  504  square  miles,  with  a 
coastline  of  over  100  miles.  The  Eden  is  the 
largest  river  and  flows  through  the  shire  a  total 
distance  of  25  miles.  The  surface  consists  of 
a  succession  of  hills  and  vales,  the  latter  being 
exceediinsly  fertile  and  under  intensive  cultiva- 
tion. The  shire  has  large  deposits  of  coal,  iron 
and  nmestone,  all  of  which  are  being  worked. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  linens,  oil  cloth, 
and  paper.  Cupar  is  the  chief  town.  Pop. 
267^39.  See  Scotlaitd. 


PIFTBBN  DBCISIVX  BATTLES  OP 
THE  WORLD,  a  noted  work  by  Sir  Edward 
Shepherd  Oeasy,  first  published  1^.  It  was 
ver^  successful  and  has  gone  through  many 
editions.  It  describes  and  discusses  (in  the 
words  of  Hallam)  "those  few  battles  of  whicii 
a  contrary  event  would  have  essentially  varied 
the  drama  of  the  world  in  all  its  subsequent 
scenes.'*  The  volume  treats,  in  order:  The 
Battle  of  Marathon,  490  b,c.;  Defeat  of  tfse 
Athenians  at  Syracuse,  413  b.c:  The  Battle  of 
Arbela,  331  b.c  ;  The  Battle  of  the  Metaunu, 
207  B.C ;  Victory  of  Arminius  over  the  Rcunan 
Lemons  under  Varus,  9  A.D.;  The  Battle  of 
Chalons,  451;  The  Battle  of  Tours,  732;  The 
Battle  of  Hastings,  1066;  Joan  of  Arc's  Victory 
Over  the  English  at  Orleans,  1429;  The  Dcfeai 
of  the  Spanish  Armada,  1588;  The  Battle  of 
Blenheim,  1704;  The  Battle  of  Pultowa,  1709; 
Victory  of  the  Americans  over  Burgoyne  at 
Saratoga,  1777:  The  Battle  of  Vali^,  1792; 
The  Battle  of  Waterioo,  1815. 

FIFTEENTH  CENTURY.  Walter  Pater 
declared:  ''That  solemn  fifteoith  century  can 
hardly  be  studied  too  much,  not  merely  for  iis 
positive  results  in  the  thti^  of  the  intellect  and 
the  imaginatiMi,  its  concrete  works  of  art,  its 
special  and  prominent  personalities  with  dieir 
profound  aesthetic  charm,  but  for  its  general 
spirit  and  character.*  (*The  Renaissance'). 
The  first  part  of  the  Renaissance  undoabted^ 
contains  mai^  of  die  most  significant  achieve- 
ments of  history  and  the  productive  careers  of 
many  of  the  most  interesting  men  who  have 
ever  lived.  It  is  the  age  of  Columbus,  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  (the  Magnificent),  of  mndi 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  best  woric  and^  Michel- 
ai^elo's  youth,  of  scores  of  great  painters ; — 
Montagna,  Fra  Angelico,  Botticelli,  Fra  Barto- 
lemmeo,  Perugino,  Titian,  the  BelUnis  and  the 
Vivarinis,  Signorelli,  Correggio, — and  not  alone 
in  Italy  but  in  the  other  countnes,  for  there  are 
Memling,  Roger  Van  der  Weyden,  Quentin 
Matsys,  Albrecht  Diirer's  ;youth;  but  almost  as 
many  sculptors,—  Ghiberti,  Donatello.  Veroc- 
chio,  Luca  della  Robbia,  Adam  Kraft,  the 
Vischers,  and  the  great  architects,  Alberti  and 
Bruneleschi,  with  Bratnante's  earl^  woiic  In 
all  of  these  departments  of  aesthetics  there  are 
a  nimiber  of  other  successful  workers  besides 
tiiose  named  who  in  any  other  period  would  be 
leaders,  though  in  this  environment  they  are 
only  secondary.  More  interestm^  monuments 
of  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  have 
been  the  subject  of  constant  admiration  ever 
since  than  from  any  other  century.  It  was  an 
era  not  only  of  art,  and  of  the  arts  and  crafts, 
but  also  of  great  practical  discoveries;  casting 
in  bronze  and  porcelain  sculpture  and  art  work 
were  both  lughly  developed.  The  invention  of 
printing  has  probablv  more  revolutionized 
human  life  than  any  other.  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
made  a  series  of  inventions  from_  the  wheel- 
barrow and  the  self-dumping  derrick  to  locks 
for  canals  and  the  coffer-dam  and  a  number  of 
experiments  with  flying  toys.  He  gathered 
material  which  practically  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  group  of  sciences.  The  most  beautiful 
manuscript  books  were  made  immediately  be- 
fore the  invention  of  printing,  and  served  as 
models  for  the  printers,  so  that  the  century 
has  the  finest  printing  in  the  history  of  Ae  art. 
Bookbinding  reaped  a  similar  hei^  of  excel- 
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letice.  In  a  word,  in  every  line  o{  work  in 
which  ihe  centary  was  interested  it  achieved 
unsurpassed  marvels. 

The  word  Renaissance,  *rebirth »  applied  to 
the  thne  is  often  misunderstood.   For  many,  it 
means  that  there  occurred  a  rebirth  of  interest 
in  Ae  intellectual  life  and  in  art  and  education 
after  presumably  a  prolonged  period  of  neglect 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  *DaTk  Ages*  as  they 
■were  called.  What  really  happened  was  a 
renaissance  or  a  rcMrth  of  interest  in  Gredc 
literature  and  art,  with  the  stimulus  to  mental 
development  which  intimate  contact  with  Greek 
sources  has  always  given.   Sir  Henry  Maine's 
expression,  •Whatever  Kves  and  moves  in  the 
intellectual  world  is  Greek  in  origin,*  is  far 
from  being  absolutely  true,  but  is  eminently 
suggestive  of  Greek  values.   The  15th  century, 
conceited  hy  its  cultivation  of  Greek,  proceeded 
to  desiHse   the    forefather   generations  that 
lacked  similar  advantages.   In  their  interest  in 
the    revival   of    Greek   architectural  forms, 
erudites  of  the  Renaissance  called  the  ^inted 
architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  Gothic, —  as 
if  it  were  worthy  only  of  the  barbarous  in- 
vaders, the  Goths,  who  had  wiped  out  the  older 
culture.   The  literature  and  art  of  the  preceding 
time  which  we  have  learned  to  value  highly 
was  in  similar  strain'  spoken  of  as  Gothic  and 
was  considered  almost  beneath  notice.   It  has 
taken  centuries  to  counteract  the  tradition  thus 
created.  Only  in  our  day  has  due^^inpathy  for 
the  preceding  ages  developed.   TTiis  lack  of 
proper  critical  appreciation  of  the  work  of  their 
predecessors  is  protmbly  the  worst' fault  of  the 
Renaissance.  It  has  led  to  a  reaction  which  has 
reacted  on  the  Renaissance  itself.   In  its  ad- 
miration for  Greek  thinf^  generatlr,  the  Renais- 
sance took  up  also  the  Olympian  religion  and 
without    accepting  it,  at  least  allowea  interest 
in  it  to  sap  reverence  for  Christianity.  Goethe's 
corresponding  state  of  mind  in  the  latest  renais- 
sance of  Greek  in  Germany  illustrates  what 
happened.    There  was  a  distinct  ^agan  spirit 
abroad,  and  while  of  course  expressions  used  in 
the  fashionable  Latin  letters  are  cmly  conceits 
of  antiquarian  elegance,  there  was  undoubt- 
edly a  widespread  lessening  of  reverence  for 
Christian  forms.     This  is  not  so  noticeat^e 
among  the  really  great  minds  of  the  Renais- 
sance,    for    such     men    as  Michelaimelo, 
Regiomontanus,  k  Kempis,  Nicholas  of  Ciisa, 
Columbus  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  were  even 
devout.   Many  great  Renaissance  leaders  were 
members  of  reltgtous  orders.  A  number  of 
tfie  lesser  minds  of  the  ttme  were  carried  away 
completely  by  their  admiration  for  the  ancient 
and  lost  their  firm  footing  of  solid  religious 
principles.   This  served  to  make  the  time  ripe 
for  the  religious  revolt  which  took  irp  so  much 
of  the  attention  of  men  in  the  next  century. 

The  15th  century  holds  the  transition  be- 
tween the  Middle  Ages  and  modern  history. 
The  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  ustially  said  to 
be  the  FsJl  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  though 
occasionally  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  better 
date  for  a  boimdary  between  the  two  periods 
would  be  the  discovery  of  America  in  1492. 
The  fall  of  Constintinople  is  the  most  important 
military  and  political  event  of  the  century.  It 
was  led  up  to  from*  the  very  beginning. 
Tamerlane,  Tinrar  the  MongDl  or  the  Lame,  a 
successor  of  Jhenghis  Kiran,  occuiwed  the 
Cancasas,  Amona  and  Mesopotanna,  after  rfr* 
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ducing  Persia  towards  the  end  of  the  14th  cen- 
tunr  and  then  proceeded  to  add  southern  Russia 
ana  Inma  to  his  empire.  Just  at  the  beginning 
of  the  I5th  century  he  was  forced  by  a  re- 
bellion in  Syria  to  turn,  and  in  1401  destroyed 
Aleppo,  burned  Damascus  and  stormed  B^dad 
He  defeated  Bajazet  or  Bajezid,  the  Sultan  of 
the  Turks,  who  died  in  prison  in  1403,  but 
Timur  himself  followed  his  prisoner  to  death 
ih  1405.  Timur's  empire  then  fell  to  pieces 
and  left  the  Tuihs  free  for  their  long  con- 
templated capture  of  Constantinople.  A  series 
of  attacks  were  made  upon  the  city.  It  was 
clearly  but  a  question  of  time  before  the  capital 
of  the  Eastern  Empire  would  fall.  ITie  recog- 
nition of  this  impending  disaster,  aroused  some 
of  die  serious  thinkers  of  Europe  to  the  neces- 
sity for  a  Crusade,  but  without  avail.  A  series 
of  Popes  took  up  the  subject  and  the  result  was 
at  least  a  bringing  t<^:ether  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches.  A  council  was  held  at 
Fcrrara  for  the  union  of  the  Latins  and  the 
Greeks,  but  in  spite  of  Cardinal  Bessarion's  in- 
fluence, and  the  fact  of  Pope  Eugenins  IV,  tibe 
long  years  of  religious  differences  between  the 
peoples  prevented  the  reunion  from  being  more 
dian  short-Kved.  A  Etinwean  army  was  sent 
to  aid  the  Greeks,  and  the  Tnrfcs  were  defeated 
Sophia  and  Nissa  being  conquered  1^  Himyadi 
the  Magyar  Christian  hero  (1443).  Another  ex- 
pedition under  the  heroic  Skanderbeg  (Cas- 
triota).  Prince  of  Albania,  was  defeated  (1444). 
The  Hungarians  and  Albanians  were  the  only 
champions  of  Western  Christiani^,  and  their 
efforts  proved  vain  against  the  overpowering 
numbers  of  the  Turks.  In  the  spring  of  1453 
Mohammed  besieged  C^mstantinople  by  bodi 
land  and  sea  with  150,000  men,  and  420  ships, 
and  the  place  fell  by  storm,  23  May. 

The  year  of  me  fall  of  Constantinople 
(1453)  was  also  that  of  the  end  of  the  Hundred 
Years*  War  between  France  and  England,  which 
had  served  to  hamper  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  both  these  countries  to  a  very  serious 
extent  Now  they  mi^  have  had  time  for 
odier  thou^ts  and  the  Renaissance  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  exert  itself  to  the  fulC  but 
it  was  seriously  set  back  in  England  by  the 
unfortunate  civil  wars  of  the  Roses  and  by  in- 
terna! dissensions  of  many  kinds  in  France. 
The  English  who  had  laid  claims  to  French 
territory  ever  since  the  time  of  William  the 
C:onqueror  had  been  able  to  vindicate  those 
clsums  to  some  extent  in  tiie  later  14th  century, 
but  Henry  V  with  a  small  army  of  English 
soldiers  won  the  Battle  of  Agincourt,  1415,  and 
marrying  the  French  kin^s  daughter,  was  to 
succeed  to  the  title  of  King  of  France  on  the 
death  of  the  poor  mad  French  monarch, 
(Tharles  VI.  His  son  CHiarles  VII  found  a  fol- 
lowing in  Prance  that  enabled  him  to  hold  out 
for  a  time  against  the  English  under  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  out  he  was  nearly  at  the  end  of  his 
resources  in  every  way  when  Joan  of  Arc,  a 

Gang  shepherd  maiden  of  Domremy  offered  to 
id  his  army,  awakened  the  country,  relieved 
Orieans  and  had  Charles  crowned  King  of 
France  at  Rheims.  Her  marvelous  story  is 
one  of  the  strangest  in  history.  This  country 
Eirl  from  the  confines  of  Lorraine  was  at  (he 
age  of  17  the  general -in-chief  ot  the  armies  of 
France.  When  her  heavenly  appMnted  task,  as 
she  proclaimed  it,  was  done,  she  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  withdraw  into  obscurity  once  more^ 
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but  heir  jprcBcace'  was  dcetned  too  valuable  for 
the  morale  of  the  French  army  to  permit  this 
and  after  a  time  she  was  captured  oy  the  Eng- 
lish. To  discredit  her  they  put  her  to  death 
as  a_  witch,  but  her  trial  only  served  to  em- 
phasize her  virtues.  Her  life,  the  only  one  in 
ajl  lustoiy  as  Mark  Twain  has  said,  every  de- 
tail of  which  we  have  under  oath  from  eye 
witness^,  remains  the  marvel  of  history. 

The  Wars  of  the  Roses  absorbed  English 
attention  for  a  generation  and  caused  an  im- 
mense amount  of  suffering  and  death  before  it 
could  be  settled  whether  th«  House  of  York, 
whose  symbol  was  the  white  rose,  or  the  House 
of  Lancaster  of  the  red  rose  should  rule  in 
England.  The  Lancastrians  were  supported 
mainly  by  the  north  of  England,  the  Yorkists 
by  the  south.  More  important  than  any  of  the 
longs  of  the  time  was  the  Didce  of  Warwick, 
the  king-maker  as  he  came  to  be  called,  whose 
adhesion  to  one  side  or  the  other  again  and 
again  turned  the  scale.  The  pathetic  character 
of  the  time  is  Heuty  VI,  the  gentle,  kindly  but 
weak  monarch  who  probaUy  deserves  the 
name  of  saint  which  some  people  have  ac- 
corded him,  though  others  have  proclaimed  him 
simply  a  .fool.  He  will  ever  be  recalled  for 
lus  liberality  in  the.  cause  of  relijuHi  and  lean^ 
in;  and  for  lus  foundations  at  Eton  and  duo* 
bridge.  The  villain  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
is  Richard  HI,  whom  historians  have  been  vin- 
dicating in  recent  years  and  who  was  un- 
doubtedly an  able  man  and  popular  among  the 
people.  T^e  sti^a  upon  his  name  for  the 
murder  of  the  little  Princes  in  the  Tower  of 
London  has  never  been  wiped  out,  and  this 
makes  it  easy  to  understand  why  historians 
should  have  oeen  ready  to  credit  other  evil 
traditions  with  r«ard  to  him. 

After  varying  fortunes,  the  Yorkists  winning 
the  first  battle  at  Saint  Albans,  1455,  and  others 
in  1459  and  1460,  Margaret,  the  undaunted  wife 
of  Heniy  VI,  refusing  to  accept  the  compromise 
by  whiui  Henry  was  to  reign  for  life  and  be 
succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  York,  moved  heaven 

gd  earth  for  her  son  Edward,  and  won  the 
ittle  of  Wakefield,  where  York  was  slain. 
She  also  won  the  second  Battle  of  Saint  Al- 
bans. Decisively  defeated  by  Warwick  at 
Towton  Heath,  Margaret  stiU  kept  up  the 
struggle  until  her  son  was  slain  at  Tewkesbury 
(1471).  When  the  Yorkists  won  Tewkesbury,' 
York  seemed  assured  of  the  throne.  The  deam 
of  Gldward  IV,  however,  leaving  Edward  atid 
Richard,  the  little  Princes  in  the  care  of  their 
uncle,  Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  mur- 
dered them,  gave  the  chance  for  Lancaster  in 
the  person  of  Henry  VII  to  make  a  popular 
appeal,  gather  an  arm/  and  defeat  Richard  at 
Bosworth.  By  marrying  Elizabeth^  the  tAdtSt 
daugAiter  of  Edward  I'V,  Henry  umted  the  two 
houses.  He  proved  to  be  a  veiy  thrifty  king 
who  imposed  taxes  and  gathered  immense  sums 
of  money,  consolidating  the  kingdom  for  his 
son  Henry  VIII,  who  proceeded  to  spend  roy- 
ally until  his  treasury  was  exhausted. 

Itaty  was  the  most  significant  country  for 
tiie  early  Renaissance  ana  the  important  polit- 
ical development  there  was  the  prominence  of 
Florence  and  the  rise  of  the  Medici  family. 
Florence  at  tbt  end  of  tfie  Middle  Ages  was  a 
city  of  beautiful  buildings  unsurpassed  works 
of  art,  with  its  citizens  famous  for  practical 
interest  in  commerce  and  in  t|ie  dcvelo^aient  of 


trade,  but  even  more  iatenssfRd  m  die  arts 
crafts.   The  most  important  family  in  FlorcnM 
was  the  de'  Medici,  whose  name  first  amcareo 
in  the  chronicles  of  the  13th  century,  and  mar 
have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  nsen- 
bers  of  the  Guild  of  the  Apothecaries  at  a  time 
when  these  dealt  not  only  m  drugs  but  in  per- 
fumes, jewels,  and  preuous  Eastern  stuffs  of 
various  kinds,  and  tluis  laid  the  foandatian 
of  an  immense  fortime.  Giovanni,  die  son  of 
Bicci  de*  Medici,  the  founder  of  the  faniilv, 
ignored  politics  and  devoted  himself  to  tra.ae 
and  especially  to  international  banking.  Tlie 
fortune  thus  acquired  gave  his  descendants^  tbor 
immense  influence  in  uie  city.  Giovanni  died  in 
1429,  leaving  two  sons,  Cosimo  and  Lxirenzo. 
Cosimo's  descendants  exercised  the  most  al>~ 
solute  sway  over  Florence  for  generations.  TT»c 
jrounger  branch  of  the  family  readied  dis- 
tincton  later,  beroming  Dukes  of  Tuscany. 
Cosimo,  without  holding  aay  office  in  Flmeiic^ 
established  a  domination  over  the  dty,  all  tbe 
more  surprising  because  Florence  was  a  pure 
democracy  whose  citizens  were  jealous  o£  tbeir 
liberty.    In  spite  of  this,  without  official  title, 
the  de'  Medici  ruled  Florence  for  more  than  a 
century.   Historians  have  searched  history  for 
parallels.  ''It  was  a  very  (Ufferent  matter  than 
with  the  lords  or  tyrants  in  old  Greece,  and  it 
was  much  mbre  tlran  Pericles  was  to  Athens* 
for  the  authority  was  passed  oa  from  father  to 
son.   It  was  more  like  the  power  of  Ai^ustus 
and  the  other  Roman  Emperors  who  respected 
the  forms  of  the  Commonwealth.*  (Freeman). 
The  best  parallel  for  an  American  would  be 
that  of  a  political  <*boss>*  holding  no  o6ice  jret 
dictating  Sections  and  maintaining  power  quite 
apart  from  the  coi^letely  demociattc  form  of 
our  government.    Ine  one  great  difference  is 
that  the  Medici  exercised  their  power  for  the 
benefit  of  the  city  and  had  as  much  pride  in 
maintaining  Florence's  prestige  as  any  of  her 
citizens,  though  of  course  they  carefully  looked 
out  for  the  family  interesU. 

The  greatest  of  the  Medici  was  Loreozo^ 
the  grandson  of  Cosimo,  vriio  owed  his  popu- 
larity to  the  immoise  prcsti^  which  his  grandU 
father  had  left  him  as  an  inheritance.  After 
Cosimo's  death,  the  citizens  of  Florence  con- 
ferred on  him  for  all  that  he  had  dtnic  for  the 
city,  the  title  of  Pattr  Patriot  (Father  of  his 
Country).  Lorenzo  was  very  nuich  less  inter> 
ested  in  the  commercial  affairs  of  the  house  than 
his  ancestors  but  was  possessed  of  dUtsnct 
literary  talent,  and  had,  besides,  a  fine  taste  in 
literature  and  the  arts.  He  waft  a  thoroughly 
practical  politician,  however,  and  succeeded  in 
neutralizing  the  schtsnes  of  his  enemies  of 
whom  there  were  not  a  few.  His  brother 
Giuliano  became  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy  from 
which  Loroizo  escaped  but  very  narrowly. 
Lorenzo  died  at  the  au^  of  53  in  14!^  but  what 
he  accomfdished  for  norence  by  his  patronage 
of  arts  and  letters  duriiu;  his  short  life  em- 
inently merited  for  him  the  title  of  the  Ma^ 
nificent,  whidi  he  has  received  In  history.  His 
influence  served  to  make  Florence  the  centre  of 
the  intellectual  and  artistic  world  of  the  period, 
and  the  men  who  gathered  arotmd  him  ai^eved 
some  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  that  the  world 
has  ever  known.  His  6wn  part  in  the  literature 
of  the  time,  for  he  vMs  a  poet  of  merit,  give 
him  a  distinction  from  the  other  Bfacenases  of 
history.  The  Medici  palaacboeaMesn.MwIcaqrk 
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"Disiiamdskti  scbotaiv  tke  FoUtiM.  Rcino  apd 
Pico  disUa  Mirandola  were  in  constant  attend- 
anoe  uiK>n  Lorenzo,  and  the  Platonic  acadenqr 
they  OTg^nize^  fostered  the  knowledge  of 
Greek  hteniture  and  art  as  well  as  philosophy. 
In  adi^tioa,  however,  scholarship  and  classic 
erudition  were  not  more  welcomed  at  court 


read  his  own  poems  and  encour«ged 
poetry  in  every  form.  'Artists  found  a  munifi- 
cent Datron  in  hiaL  It  is  said  that  Lorenzo 
himself  could  with  equal  fluency  on  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  music,  philosophy  and  poetry. 
He  was  imbued  with  the  idea  of  creating  a  true 
national  literature  for  Italy  and  refining  the 
Tuscan  speech  as  his  country's  language.  Hit 
faults  are  evident  and  particularly  his  thorough^ 
(coing  ways  with  his  enemies  and  his  readiness 
to  meet  treachery  and  wderhand  means  by 
similar  weapons.  He  was  a  beneficent  autocrat 
in  so  far  as  hb  autocracy  replaced  the  democ- 
raw^of  Florence. 

This  century  saw  a  revolution  in  education 
and  as  always  haM>ens  with  such  an  event,  there 
was  a  wide-spread  awaloemi^  of  interest  in  edu- 
cational matters.  The  Latin  and  Gredc  dassica 
became  the  favorite  foundation  in  educa- 
tion under  the  aame  of  the  Humanities  or 
the  New  Leaniing.  The  universities  at  first, 
with  some  notable  excemions,  as  Florence,  re- 
fused to  admit  these  studies  to  their  currtcidutn. 
They  had  as  the  basis  of  their  teachitig  the 
seven  liberal  arts,  the  Trivium  and  the  Quad^ 
rtvtum,  which  were  really  seven  important  di^ 
dpUnes  tatie^t  from  a  scientific  standpiuat^ 
Venr  much  the  same  situatioa  developed  then 
as  in  the  last  generation  of  the  19th  centuiy 
iriun  universiQr  faculities,  conservative  as  al- 
ways, refused  to  replace' the  classical  traunine 
,  of  undergraduates  which  had  finally  Rained 
ground  in  the  Renaissance  by  the  newly  de^ 
veloped  physical  sciences.  Denied  admittance 
(0  uie  naiveraities  of  the  ISth  century,  the 
chuncs  were  taught  in  special  schools  of  the 
;  New  Learning,  founded  by  princes  and  cities, 
and  special  sdioolmasters  were  invited  to  take 
'  charge  of  these  schools.  The  greatest  Of  these 
teachers  of  the  Humanities  was  Vittortno  da 
Fdtrc,  who  was  invited  to  Mantua  to  teach  the 
Gonzagas  and  their  friends.  His  course  in- 
cluded besides  Latin  and  Greek,  philosophy, 
mathematics,  gmmmar,  logic,  nuisii^  suiging.  and 
dancing.  He  emphasized  however  that  the 
prinopal  aun  of  e<uicatitm  was  to  teach  schi^ars 
*to  live  the  simile  life,  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to 
remember  that  true  schdar^ip  Is  inseparable 
from  virtue  and  a  sense  of  loft^  gratitude 
towards  the  Creator.^*  The  trainmg  of  the 
body  was  not  neglected.  Out-door  sports  were 
insisted  upon  for  both  women  and  men  so  as  to 
•ecuie  a  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body.  Virgil. 
Gcero,  Homer  and  DemosAemes  were  read 
with  running  comments.  Greek  themes,  that  ist 
BzeRiKs  from  the  vernacular  into  Greek  were 
ioiisted  upon,  and  certain  of  the  more  elegant 

Gssages  had  to  be  learned  heart.  Vittorino 
lieved  in  solid  mental  development  secured 
through  hard  work,  not  showy  erudition.  A 
contemporary  declared  that  'for  virtue,  learning 
and  a  rare  and  excellent  way  of  leacning  good 
Bumters,  Ais  man  surpassed  all  otiiers.*  ^t* 
torino  was  one  of  the  great  sdiookkiiMcn  of 
ill  time:  The  deCaOs  of  Us  teacbaig  mediods 


9re  lef  ^>ecial  interest  because  they  fonned  tiw 
model  for  other  teachers. 

Italy  was  not  alone  in  develojHng  schools  o£ 
the  New  Leaming  in  this  century.  The  Human- 
ities were  the  subject  of  profound  attention  in 
the  Teutonic  countries  and  such  distinguished 
teachers  as  Rudolph  Agricola,  Renchlin  who  was 
known  as  *the  three-tongued  wonder  of  Ger- 
many,* Jacob  Wtmpfeling  to  whom  the  title  of 
^schoolmaster  of  Germany^  has  been  given,  did 
their  works  laigely  in  this  century.  Erasmus 
was  35  years  of  age  before  the  century  closed 
and  in  its  later  'years  exercised  a  deep  influence 
on  the  classical  scholarship  of  England  during 
his  stay  there.  The  most  important  classical 
schools  outside  of  Italy  at  this  time  were  those 
of  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life.  The  best 
proof  of  their  success  as  teachers  is  to  be  found 
m  the  names  of  such  pupils  as  Cardinal  Nicholaa 
of  Cusa.  Thomas  i  Kempis,  Agricola.  Alex- 
ander Hegius,  Erasmus,  Wunpieling,  not  to 
mention  oth^s  scarcely  less  orominent  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  time.  The  main  purpose 
of  their  teachinfr  was  to  afford  instruction  to 
the  poor  and  often  they  assisted  those  who  were 
unable  to  p^  their  living  expenses. 

Their  scoods  multipUed  rapidly,  as  well  In 
numbers  as  in  attendance;  ami  Deventer  (he 
most  famous  of  them  counted  some  two  thou- 
sand students  abont  the  time  of  the  discovery  o£ 
America.  The  period  owed  mnch  to  "those 
humble  minded,  patient  teachers  and  thinkers 
whose  devotion  and  fire  of  soul  for  a  century 
and  a  half  made  the  choice  treasures  of  palaces 
and  convents  and  universities  a  common  pos- 
session aloog  the  low-Wing  shores  of  the 
Netherhtnds.*^  (Hamilton  IfaUe).  The  neatest 
literary  product  of  the  brethren  is  the  ^unitatio 
Christi,'  now  universally  attributed  to  Thomas 
a  Kempis.  This  has  been  declared  "the  most  in- 
fluential 'book  that  ever  came  from  the  hand  of. 
man,  the  Scriptures  having  come  from  the  hand 
of  God."  It  has  been  popular  aU  down  the 
ages  among  all  classes  of  j>eople  and  has  not: 
lost  its  pcmlari^  in  our  time.  When  some 
years  ago  nsts  of  the  ten  best  books  of  the 
world  were  asked  for  from  Ae  most  dis- 
tinguished  living  writers,  the  ^Imitation^  was 
almost  invariatMy  placed  among  the  first  five 
with  the  Bible,  Shake^eare,  Homer  and  Danie. 
It  is  a  marvel  of  knowwdge  of  the  human  mind 
and  its  motives.  See  article  ImxKnoH  or 
Cbust. 

The  most  interestmg  feature  of  this  revival 
of  education  in  the  I5th  century  was  that 
women  were  admitted  to  it  as  well  as  men. 
Vittorino  da  Feltre  made  two  ccmditions  on  hia 
coming  to  teach  at  Mantua one  was  that  poor 
students  who  showed  ability  should  be  allowed 
to  enter  his  classes,  and  that  women  should  also 
be  students.  Some  of  the  young  women  were 
his  favorite  pimils,  Cecilia  Gonzaga  began  the 
study  of  Greek  under  his  direction  at  die  agfi 
cf  seven,  could  read  Cfanrsostom  at  ei^t,  and 
could  write  Greek  with  ungular  purit^  at  tbs 
use  of  12.  Issotta  No^irola  the  favorite  pu^ 
of  Guarino  of  Verona,  the  serious  rival  of  ViU 
torino  da  Feltre  as  a  teacher,  is  scarcely  less 
famous  than  Cecilia  Gonzaga  and  there  arc 
many  stories  which  reveal  how  deep  was  fem- 
inine interest  in  education  at  tins  time.  Sandys, 
in  his  Harvard  lectures  on  'The  Revival  of 
Learning;^  notes  that  'the  studious  temper  was 
often  assooiatad  with  habits  of  piefy  ana  straov 
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religious  feeling,*  and  names  some  of  these 
learned  young  ladies  who  later  entered  religious 
orders.  Most  towns  in  Italy  of  any  importance 
had  their  school  of  New  Learning  and  with  it 
opportunities  of  hi^er  feminine  education.  It 
would  seem  that  by  the  end  of  Uie  century  as 
many  young  women  in  proportion  to  the  rather 
meagre  population  of  the '  time  were  enjoying 
the  Drivilege  of  education  as  in  our  time. 

The  distinguished  women  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  include  besides  the  Gonzagas  and 
the  d'Estes,  such  names  as  Vittoria  Colonna  of 
the  great  Roman  family  of  that  name,  Lu- 
crezia  Tomabuoni,  the  mother  of  Lorenzo  the 
Mjwniificent,  and  such  less  well  known  names 
as  Tullia  d  Aragona,  noted  for  her  precocious- 
ness,  Olympia  Morata,  {lippolita  Siorza,  Bat- 
tista  Montefeltro,  both  famous  for  addresses 
delivered  in  Latin  on  important  occasions, 
Leonora  Cibo  and  Pellegrina  Lascara  who 
translated  the  .£neid  of  Vir^t  and  the  Odes  of 
Horace,  and  others  who  might  be  mentioned. 
These  learned  women  of  the  Renaissance  made 
erudition  fashionable  and  study  a  social  duty, 
but  they  are  famous  mainly  for  making  their 
homes  beautiful  and  devoting  themselves  to  the 
beautiiication  of  their  surroundings.  These 
traits  have  only  come  to  be  properly  appre- 
'  dated  since  we  have  paid  more  attention  in 
recent  years  to  the  house  and  garden  beautiful 
and  have  realized  that  the  home  and  its  sur- 
roundings must  reflect  the  owner's  tastes.  The 
models  left  by  the  Renaissance  women  are 
now  an  inspiration  and  exemplar. 

Women  of  the  century  played  an  extremely 
important  role  in  its  politiral  as  well  as  its  in- 
tellectual life.  The  most  important  character 
oi  the  first  half  was  Joan  of  Arc.  The  greatest 
parsonage  of  the  second  part  was  Isabella  of 
Castile,  the  greatest  of  women  rulers  and  one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  rulers.  Joan's  career 
ended  at  the  stake  but  Isabella  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Moors  and  Columbus'  discoveries, 
lived  to  be  the  ruler  of  one  of  the  largest  em- 
pires the  world  has  ever  seen.  Her  character 
was  equal  to  the  occasion,  hence  her  place  in 
history.  She  and  her  husband  were  so  poor  on 
their  marriage  that  they  could  not  give  the 

g resents  usual  according  to  Spanish  custom, 
he  is  said  to  have  repaired  one  of  her  hus- 
band's coats  no  less  than  seven  times.  Beau- 
tiful specimens  of  her  needle  work  are  shown 
in  many  Spanish  churches.  Anxious  to  learn 
Latin,  she  shared  her  children's  lessons.  She 
made  a  ms^ificent  collection  of  books,  fos- 
tered the  oniversities,  was  a  generous  patron 
of  Cardinal  Ximenes  who  did  so  mndi  for 
Spanish  scholarship  at  this  time,  heliped  him  to 
.found  the  University  of  AlcalA,  invited  prom- 
inent scholars  to  Spain  and  made  it  clear  in 
every  way  that  she  felt  education  to  be  the 
most  important  thing  for  tier  people.  Under 
her  reign,  the  Inquisition  was  established  but 
nothing  shows  so  well  the  original  intention  of 
the  institution  as  a  means  to  prevent  internal 
dissension  among  her  people  as  Isabella's  well 
known  tenderness  of  heart.  In  the  midst  of  the 
almost  continual  wars  of  her  early  reign,  she 
found  time  and  means  to  ori^nize  camp  hos- 
pitals, the  first  it  is  said,  in  history.  She  was 
solicitous  to  spare  captured  enemies  and  insisted 
that  wounded  prisoners  must  be  treated  like 
theiriown  wounded.  The  poor  were  always  her 
^Mdal  care' end  nothing  so  aroused  her  indigna- 
tion and  her  prompt  action  for  justice  as  to 
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learn  that  a  noble  had  been  imposmg  on  them. 
She  often  put  herself  to  great  personal  incon- 
venience to  maintain  their  ri^ts.  When  Co- 
Itimbus  offered  some  of  the  Indiana  he  had 
brought  home  with  him  to  some  of  the  Smntsh 
nobles,  the  Queen  indignantly  demanded,  ^Who 
gave  permission  to  Columbus  to  parcel  out  my 
subjects  to  any  one?"  Hearing  that  some  of 
the  Indians  were  held  as  slaves  in  Spain,  she 
ordered  that  they  should  be  returned  to  their 
own  country  at  the  expense  of  the  person  who 
held  them.  She  was  a  woman  of  inexhaust- 
ible energy.  The  mother  of  many  children,  she 
spent  nights  in  ibt  saddle  when  maternal  duties 
might  seem  to  make  ^at  impossible.  She  was 
the  very  life  of  her  soldiers  in  their  stnig^e 
with  the  Moors.  Her  reign  issued  in  a  period 
of  greatness  for  Spain  which  lasted  for  many 
generations.  She  encouraged  education  for 
women  so  successfully  that  in  the  following 
century  practically  every  tmivcrsity  in  Spain 
had  womoi  professors.  Presoott  cominres  her 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  sets  Isabella  tar  above 
her  English  rival. 

The  national  spirit  that  had  been  aroused 
in  France  under  the  stimulus  of  Joan  of  Arc's 
inspiration  served  to  unify  the  country,  but  the 
consolidation  of  modem  France  in  diis  cen- 
tury is  mainly  due  to  the  mad&inations  of  Loois 
XI.  Louis  is  one  of  the  most  despicable  char- 
acters in  history.  He  succeeded  honwver  in 
bringing  tow  the  power  of  the  nobles  and  con- 
solidating France  during  his  troubled  reign  with 
its  devious  political  ways  and  his  many  broken 
pledges,  in  the  midst  of  internal  dissensions, 
until  he  created  the  be^nning'of  the  modem 
France  that  we  know.  Louis  succeeded  in  in- 
corporating Bui^pmdy  and  Pica^dy  with  the  tei^ 
ritoipr  of  Botilogne  into  the  royal  domain,  aad 
obtained,  moreover,  the  cession  of  Artois  and 
Franche-Comfi  as  the  dowry  of  the  dau^ter 
of  Maximilian,  while  he  extended  his  rule  over 
Arroagnac  and  Rousillon,  so  that  the  troublous 
times  of  the  preceding  reigns  with  the  nobles 
against  the  king  could  be  no  more:  As  Com- 
mines  said  on  the  death  of  the  Dukeof  Borgun^, 
.  Oiarles  the  Bold,  who  for  so  long  socccsif alljr 
opposed  the  king:  'Never  afterwards  did  th<t 
King  of  France  find  a  man  Ix^  enoi^  to 
raise  his  head  uainst  him  or  to  contradict  his 
will.» 

The  French  literature  of  the  iSth  century 
contains  some  writers  destined  to  world  in- 
fluence, at  least  among  literary  men,  ever  since. 
The  most  prominent  of  these  is  mdoiriitedly 
Francois  Villon  (1431-84),  the  v^pabond  poet, 
who  has  had  a  striking  revival  m  our  time. 
Another  is  the  royal  poet,  Diaries  d'Orleans 
<  1391-1467)  whose  ballade  for  his  dead  vrife 
has  been  a  favorite  poem  for  poets  at  least,  for 
some  five  centuries.  Villon  owed  his  life  when 
forfeited  to  the  state  for  theft  to  Charles,  but 
the  poetry  of  the  ne'er-do-well  far  surpassed 
In  interest  for  the  modem  time  diat  of  his 
royal  contemporaiy  and  benefactor.  A  third 
po^  was  Alain  Chartier  (died  1449),  better 
known  however  as  an  orator  *the  father  of 
French  doqnence.*  French  prose  is  very  well 
represented  by  Commtnes  (1445-1511),  often 
spoken  of  as  a  chronicler,  but  really,  one  of  the 
first  of  modem  historians.  No  one  would  think 
of  trving  to  understand  the  period  with  regard 
to  which  he  wrote  withoot  raading  his  wont 

The  Popes  ol  the  second  half  of  Ae  cen^ 
tury,  once  the  effects  of  the  Great  Schism 
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passed,  bulk  large  in  history.   Pope  Nicholas 

V  (1448-55)  was  a  generous  patron  of  the  New 
Learning  :ind  founded  the  Vatican  Librarj*. 
Pope  Calixtus  III  (1455-58),  the  6rst  Borgia 
pope,  continued  this  liberal  policy  as  a  man  of 
cultivated  mind  and  fine  taste.  With  Spanish 
zeal  against  the  Mohammedans,  he  stirred  up 
the  rulers  of  Europe  against  the  Turks.  Menrel, 
the  German  historian,  says  *th^t  anything  at  all 
that  was  done  against  the  Turks  was  wholly  due 
to  the  exertions  of  the  Pope.*  He  encouraged 
the  coming  of  Greek  scholars  into  Italy  and 
such  _  men  as  Theodore  Gaza,  George  of 
Trebizond,  _Chalccndyles  of  Athnns,  Argyrop- 
ulos  and  Gemistes  Pletho  of  Constantinople 
.brou^t  with  them  literary  treasures  wlule  their 
.teachmgs  stimulated  an  enthusiasm  for  Greek 
learning.  Calixtus  began  the  unforttmate  policy 
of  Papal  nepotism  oy  creating  two  ne^ews 
Cardinals  on  the  same  day  and  the  third  Dtdee 
of  Spoleto  and  Governor  of  the  Castle  of  Saint 
Angelo,  thus  initiating  the  prominence  of  the 
Borgia  family  in  Italian  politics.  His  successor 
was  ^neas  Silvius  Piccolomini  the  distin- 
^ished  Renaissance  scholar  who  took  the  name 
Pius  II  (1458-64).  Bom  in  poverty  because 
of  his  famer's  exile,  he  was  18  Dcf ore  he  began 
his  studies  but  he  became  famous  for  the  de- 
gance  of  his  Lattnity.  his  poetty  and  —  strange 
combination  —  of  deep  knowledge  of  canon  and 
civil  law.  In  the  midst  of  a  most  successful 
career  as  a  diplomat,  a  serious  illness  led  him 
to  realize  the  emptiness  of  earthly  ambituHis  and 
taught  him  as  he  said  himself  that  "the  sum  of 
all  knowledge  is  to  know  how  to  die,*  He  be- 
came as  distinguished  for  his  piety  as  for  his 
learning  and  having  passed  through  the  various 
degrees  of  the  hierarchy,  was  clected  Pope.  He 
made  it  the  task  of  nis  life  to  rouse  the 
Christian  nations  against  the  Turks  but  with 
little  avail.  He  tried  to  bring  about  the  con- 
version of  the  Mohammedan  ruler  to  Cliristian- 
ity  with  like  failure.  The  (Hiristian  Princes 
were  divided  by  their  own  amlntions,  the  Sul- 
tan Mohammed  was  bent  on  his.  The  failure 
of  his  efforts  hastened  his  death.  His  suc- 
cessor Pope  Paul  II  (1464-71)  feared  the 
danger  to  religion  of  pagan  learning  unless 
properly  regulated  and  endeavored  to  moderate 
the  tide  of  enthusiasm.  As_  a  result  he  became 
the  subject  of  bitter  aspersion  in  the  scholarly 
writings  of  the  time.  His  successor,  Pope 
Sixtus  IV  (1471-84),  is  a  most  difficult  char- 
acter to  estimate.  He  enlarged  the  Vatican 
Library,  appointing  the  scholarly^  Platina,  in 
disgrace  under  his  predecessor,  its  librarian. 
He  built  the  Sistine  Chapel  ana  invited  Peru- 
Kino,  Ghirlandaio  and  other  great  painters  to 
decorate  it.  He  adorned  Rome  with  a  number 
of  magnificent  public  structures  and  was  a 
munificent  patron  ,  of  literature  and  the  jtrinting 
press.  He  continued,  however,  the  unfortunate 
nepotism  which  marked  Papal  policies  at  this 
time,  and  used  some  most  dishonorable  means 
to  lurther  his  political  aims.  His  successor 
Innocent  VIII  (1484;-92)  had  been  married 
^earlier  in  life  and  his  son  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  As  Pope,  he 
(entered  into  a  Qlose  alliance  with  the  de'  Medici 
and  made  Lorenzo's  son,  (jiovanni,  a  Cardinal 
«lien  only  13.  He  debased  Papal  power  {or 
^dttical  purposes,  yet  devoted  himself  to  ally- 
jm;  the  (christian  princes  and  peoples  tn  a  new 
v'xMade  against  the  Turks  but  without  success. 
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He  succeeded  however  in  recondlmg  the  rival- 
ries of  the  great  noble  houses  in  Rome  and 
putting  an  end  to  the  feuds  which  had  dis- 
turbed the  city  so  that  the  Romans  conferred 
on  him  the  honorable  title  of  'Father  of  his 
country.*  Innocent's  successor  was  another 
Borgia,  Po;>e  Alexander  VI  (1492-1503).  whose 
character  is  one  of  the  most  disputed  in  his- 
tory. Roscpe,  the  English  historian  of  Lor^nco 
de'  Medici,  began  the  protest  against  the  tradi- 
tional history  of  Alexander.  His  life  was  ir- 
regular before  he  ascended  the  Pa^al  throne. 
He  has  suffered  for  the  faults  of  his  children, 
whom  he  idolized.  Historians  are  agreed  now 
that  he  has  been  fearfully  calumniated.  The 
charges  of  poisoning  and  other  horri1)le  crimes 
imputed  to  nim  by  the  scandal  iQongers  of  Uhe 
.time  have  been  completely  disproved.  As  a 
Spaniard  making  hU  way  in  Italy,  he  was  the 
subject  of  bitter  ill-will  and  his  rraresslon  of 
the  feudal  aristocracy  at  Rome  and  hts  ^liti<Al 
opposition  to  the  Frencli  made  him  enemies  who 
stopped  at  no  mode  of  discreditine;  him.  His 
daughter  Lucrezia  has  been  completely  vindi- 
cated by  Gregorovius  and  though  her  name  was 
a  by-word  in  history,  her  pec^le  of  Ferrara 
ff>llowed  her  to  the  tomb  as  a  saint  and  her 
husband,  the  Duke  d*  Este,  was  inconsolable. 

The  end  of  the  century  was  the  scene  of 
the  career  of  Girolamo  Savonarola  (1452-98) 
who  about  the  time  that  Columbus  discovered 
America,  alarmed  by  the  pa^n  elements  which 
had  been  stealing  into  social  customs  during 
the  Renaissance,  preached  penance  and  reform 
to  the  Florentines.  He  stirred  them  so  deeply 
that  the  women  brought  their  finery  and 
jewelry  and  the  ornaments,  personal  and  of  the 
household,  and  piled  them  in  the  streets  to  be 
burned.  The  fervid  preacher  then  suggested 
that^  Florence  should  become  a  Theocracy  and 
Christ  be  proclaimed  king.  This  invasion  of 
politics  brought  about  his  downfall,  and  he  was 
condemned  to  death,  bunied.  and  his  ashes 
thrown  Into  the  Ama 

Savonarola  has  often  been  proclaimed  a  ore- 
Reformation  reformer,  but  he  was  a  faithful 
Dominican,  the  prior  of  his  monastery,^  and  a 
devout  adherent  of  the  old  Church.  He  recog- 
nized abuses  and  strove  to  correct  them  and 
never  doubted  for  a  moment  that  the  mission 
of  the  Church  to  men  had  been  impaired  by 
these  abases.  Even  popes  since  have  suj^ted 
the  possibility  of  his  canonization  and  his  name 
has  neen  thoroughlv  vindicated. 

The  characteristic  product  of  the  time  in 
contrast  with  Savonarola,  showing  how  the  same 
period  may  produce  the  opposite  extremes,  is 
Machiavelfi.  He  was  bom  m  the  next  decade 
after  Savonarola  (1469),  and  went  through  the 
penitential  period  at  Florence  as  an  acquaint- 
ance at  least,  of  the  great  Dominican,  and  yet 
was  the  writer  early  in  the  next  century  of 
works  in  political  philosophy  that  represent  a 
climax  of  utter  lack  of  pnnaple. 

The  early  century  was  the  scene  of  the  re- 
bellion of  John  Hus,  the  Bohemian  reformer, 
who  had  taken  up  Wyclif's  doctrines  and  was 
condemned  for  them  by  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance (1415).  He  was  handed  over  to  the  ciyil 
authorities  uid  put  to  death  because  it  was  felt 
that  the  teachit^  of  tus^  doctrines  would  be 
subversive  of  authority  in  both  Church  and 
State.  Hus's  doctrines  had  been  examined  by 
Jean  Gerson.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Universl^ 
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of  Paris,  who  wariied  against  their  heretical 
cbaracter.  Hus's  execution  was  foHowed  the 
next  year  by  that  of  Jerome  of  Prague,  but 
this  was  only  the  beginning  of  very  serious 
religious  disturbances  which  w^ed  in  Bohemia 
for  more  than  a  generation.  The  most -impor- 
tant question  was  whether  tiie  laity  should  par- 
take of  the  chalice  as  well  as  of  the  Host  of 
the  Sacrament  of  communion,  and  it  was  not 
settled  until  1485,  when  Kin^  Wladislaw 
granted  equal  liberties  and  rights  to  bojh 
parties.  By  degrees  then,  the  Utraquists  (from 
Latin,  utraque,  both,  in  reference  to  the  Sacra- 
ment in  both  kinds)  conformed  to  the  Roman 
rights  and  in  the  next  century  resisted  the 
Lutheran  reform  even  better  utan  the  Sub- 
unists  (under  one  Idnd). 
,  This  century  saw  the  invention  of  printing 
which  has  been  declared  the  most  important  and 
the  most  perilous  discoveiy  in  the  annals  of 
history.  Printing  blocks  /or_  the  making  of 
playing  cards  and  of  certain  pious  pictures  had 
been  in  use  during  the  later  Middle  Ages.  On 
these  were  cut  some  lines  of  text  and  from  this 
to  the  making  of  whole  pages  in  this  way  was 
but  a  step  and  a  number  oibooks  were  printed 
in  this  fashion  in  the  first  half  of  the  I5th 
century.  The  next  step  was  the  invention  of 
movable  letters  and  this  was  accomplished  very 
probably  by  John  Guttenburg  (1400-68)  of 
Mainz  in  Germany.  The  oldest  printed  book 
from  movable  types  was  a  Latin  Bible- issued 
hy  Guttenburg  and  Faust  at  Mainz  about  1455. 
Before  the  dose  of  the  century,  there  were 
presses  everywhere.  Italy  particularly^  took  up 
the  new  art  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and 
Venice  alone  had  some  two  hundred  printing 
presses  before  15(X).  The  most  important  chapter 
in  the  histoid  of  printing  is  the  story  of  Aldus 
Manutius  (1450-1515)  who  established  the 
Aldine  Press.  He  published  stmt  magnificent 
editions  of  the  classical  authors,  securing 
as  editors  some  of  the  great  scholars  ot 
the  time.  The  most  beautiful  printed  books 
ever  issued  were  produced  dunne  this  first 
half  century  of  printing.  When  William  Mor- 
ris in-  England  in  the  last  generation  of  the  19th 
century  wanted  to  restore  printing  to  the  art 
that  it  had  been,  from  the  mere  dicap  handi- 
craft that  it  had  become,'be  went  back  to  take 
as  models  for  his  work  some  of  the  beautiful 
printed  editions  of  the  later  15th  century.  It 
was  a  time  too.  of  beautiful  bindings,  so  that 
books  fitted  admirably  into  the  charming  in- 
teriora  that  were  being  made  at  this  time.  The 
first  half  of  the  century  had  seen  the  making 
of  beautiful  illuminated  books  so  that  the 
printers  had  fine  models  before  them  and  it  is 
not  surprising  to  hear  that  when  a  great  book 
collector  of  the  time  was  asked  to  purchase 

grinted  books,  he  scornfully  refused  to  add  any 
machine  made  volumes*  to  the  beautiful  col- 
lection of  hand-made  books  that  had  been  his 
life's  devotion.  Books  were  extremely  valu- 
able and  even  printed  books  were  very  dear,  so 
that  in  libraries  to  which  any  number  of  people 
were  admitted,  books  were  chained  to  the 
shelves,  quite  as  in  our  time  we  lock  up  ex- 
pensive editions. 

The  15th  century  continued  that  striking 
evolution  of  education  which_  had  marked  the 
14th.  Altogether  18  universities  were  founded 
in  the  14th  century,  and  some  29  in  the  iSth. 
Saint  Andrew's  in  Scotland  is  a  type  of  the 


University  foundation  of  the  time.  It  was  es- 
tablished by  Bishop  Wardlaw  in  1411,  but  he 
was  very  proud  to  announce,  to  the  masters  and 
students  that  his  authority  for  doing  so  came 
-from  the  Pope,  and  when  the  universihr  had 
comp^leted  its  first  vear  a  formal  Papal  Bull  of 
er^on  was  issued.  The  practice,  in  a  word, 
was  not  unlike  that  in  effect  in  our  time, 
schools  being  required  to  do  some  work  and  a 
report  as  to  their  efficiency  and  the  need  for 
them  being  demanded  before  formal  recognition 
by  authonlies.  Glasgow  followed  Saint  An- 
drew's in  1454,  and  Aberdeen  received  its 
charter  1477.  Altogether  some  80  universities, 
lor.  there  is  some  (uspute  as  to  whether  certain 
institutions  deserve  the  name  of  university  or 
not,  had  been  founded  before  the  I6th  century. 

No  less  than  seven  universities  were  founded 
in  Germany  in  the  .second  half  of  the  century, 
and  this  Fact  alone  shows  how  deep  was  the 
interest  in  things  intellectual  at  this  time.  They 
are  Greifswald  (1456);  Basel  and  Freiburg 
(1460) ;  Ingolstadt  (1472)  ;  Treves  (1473),  and 
Tiibingen  and  Mainz  (1477).  As  Wittenberg  was 
founded  in  1502  and  Frank £ort-on-the-Oder  in 
1506  no  less  than  nine  universities  were  estab- 
lished in  Germany  in  these  50  years.  The  en- 
dowments of  these  came  in  the  order  of  im- 
portance from  the  clergy,  the  princes,  nobles 
and  burghers,  though  e\'en  the  poorer  classes 
and  those  living  on  the  land  were  sufficiently 
interested  in  education  to  leave  legacies  for  the 
benefit  of  needy  students  which  did  much  to 
encourage  the  educational  movement. 
.  As  the  Renaissance  advanced,  the  Greek 
classics  were  read  not  only  tor  their  value 
as  literature  but  also  for  their  .content  in  science. 
The  result  was  a  reawakening  of  interest  in  the 
physical  sciences  which  was  destined  to  produce 
important  results.  The  study  of  Ptolemy 
aroused  an  interest  in  mathematics  and  astron- 
omy, while  the  issue  of'  Galen  in  the  original  re- 
awakened attention  to  clinical  medicine.  Pur- 
bach  at  Vienna  (1423-61)  and  Jdhann  Muller 
(1436-76)  known  as  Regiomontanus  after  the 
fashion  of  Latinizing  the  names  of  scholars  at 
that  time,  devoted  themselves  to  the  stud^  of 
Ptolemy,  and  though  both  died  in  early  middle 
life,  -their  names  have  been  deservedly  re- 
membered. The  most  important  personality  in 
the  sdentific  development  of  the  time  was 
Nicholas  of  Cwsa,  a  fellow  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Padua  of  Toscanelli  who  influenced 
.  Columbus  so  much.  The  attitude  of  the  Church 
toward  science  at  the  time  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  Cusanus  as  he  is  called  was  made 
Bishop  of  Brlxen,  Apostolic  Delegate  to  Ger- 
many and  finally  Ordinal.  Cantor  in  his 
'History  of  Mathematics*  devotes  a  score  of 
pages  to  Nicholas.  His  ideas  in  astronomy  are 
well  represented  by  his  declarations  that  tiie 
earth  was  not  the  centre  of  the  universe;  that 
it  moved  in  the  heavens  as  the  other  stars,  and 
could  not  be  absolutely  at  rest.  His  thoughts 
with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  sun  are 
surprising  anticipations  of  modem  ideas.  He 
suggested  the  correction  of  the  calendar  and  the 
use  of  laboratoty  methods  in  the  study  of  dis- 
ease that  give  him  a  place  in  the  history  of 
medicine.  Cusanus'  best  known  work  is  his 
*De  Docta  I^ftiorantia,'  fOn  Learned  Ignor- 
ance )  —  in  which  he  points  out  how  many 
things  there  are  v^tch  people  think  they  know 
that  are  not  so. 
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Tbe  cariokHy  of  men  was  aroused,  and 
astronotriy  'received  an  innettis  which  was  to 
cnhninate  in  the  career  of  Copernicus,  who  was 
27  before  the  centuiy  closed.  The  physical 
science  of  the  time  came  in  geograj^y.  The 
Portuguese  proved  hardy  navigators  and  under 
the  inspiration  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator 
(1309-1460)  penetrated  farther  and  farther  into 
the  mysterious  seas  to  the  south  of  tbem  baring 
the  secrets  of  the  African  coast.  In  1448  tbe 
Azores  were  discovered.  About  the  middle  of 
the  century,  the  Guinea  coast  was  explored  and 
some  of  the  black  men  carried  to  Portugal  as 
slaves,  creatingthe  negro  problem  as  well  as  the 
stave  trade.  The  explorations  continued  be- 
cause it  was  hoped  to  find  a  trade  route  to  the 
Indies.  It  was  not  until  1486  that  Bartholomew 
Diaz  reached  the  southern  part  of  Africa  which 
he  called  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  because  at 
last  the  road  to  India  lay  open.  The  extreme 
length  to  which  Africa  extended  made  the  jour- 
ney  l(»ig  and  roimding  the  Cape  was  dangerous, 
and  so  with  the  idea  that  the  earth  was  only 
half  the  size  it  really  is,  Christopher  Colunbns, 
a  native  of  Genoa,  proposed  to  travel  westward. 
After  his  scheme  had  been  rejected  as  visionary 
by  a  number  of  governments,  Columbus  finally 
obtained  the  help  of  Isabella  and  rediscovered 
the  Western  Hemisphere  1492.  He  thought  he 
had  reached  some  part  of  the  Indies,  hence 
the  name  West  Indies  and  the  term  Indians. 
Up  to  his  death  he  probably  never  knew  that 
he  had  really  found  a  New  World.  Amerigo 
Vespucci  a  few  years  later  reached  the  Con- 
tinent and  described  it  in  a  widely  read  book 
and  the  Western  Hemis^ere  was  named 
America  for  him.  In  1498  the  Portuguese 
reached  India  proper  by  the  African  route  and 
founded  the  Indian  Empire.  This  led  to  dis- 
location of  the  eastern  trade  from  Venice  to 
Portugal.^ 

Medicine  received  a  new  impulse  at  the  end 
of  the  15th  century,  and  the  two  most  important 

Cirsonages  in  it  are  Leonicenus  and  Linacre. 
eonicenus  was  professor  of  medicine  at 
Padua,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara  and  noted  for  his 
knowledge  o?  Latin  as  well  as  of  medicine.  He 
made  a  famous  translation  of  the  Aphorisms  of 
Hippocrates.  He  was  no  mere  translator  and 
commentator  however  but  a  practical  scientist 
whose  most  important  work-  was  the  correction 
of  the  botanical  errors  in  Pliny's  Natural  His- 
tory. Leonicenus  also  wrote  on  certain  clinical 
problems  of  his  day,  notable  lues.  The  prob- 
lem whether  syphilis  was  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope from  America  or  not  at  the  end  of  this 
century  is  considered  by  some  as  unsolved,  but 
there^  are  now  many  documents  and  traditions 
inting  to  its  European  existence  for  centuries 
fore,  and  ^e  treatment  of  it  by  mercUry  had 
even  been  worked  out.  The  technique  of  some 
of  the  surgeons  of  this  century  show  that  the 
old  form  of  anesthesia  survived,  and  that  a 
great  many  operations  subsequently  abandoned, 
to  be  revived  at  thtf  end  of  the  19th  century  were 
being  performeif. 

Tlie  greatest  lienefit  conferred  upon  medi~ 
dne  at  uis  time  was  Uie  printing  in  magnifi- 
cent scholariy  editions  of  some  of  the  classics 
in  medicine.  This  led  to  their  preservation,  and 
thoug^  ma^y  of  them  were  lost  sif^t  of  and 
their  significance  unappreciated  tmtil  the  last 
generation,  the  printed  editions  were  in  many 
ubnuies  waiting  for  modera  students  and  ready 


to  be  reprinted.  Above  all,  the  Renaissance 
printers  preserved  for  us  the  books  of  the  great 
teachers  of  the  later  Middle  Ages,  of  the  sur- 
geons of  Salerno,  of  Theodoric  and  Bruno,  of 
Guy  de  Chauliac,  and  of  others  which  were  cir- 
culatii^  in  manuscript  and  were  liable  to  be 
lost.  The  Italian  medical  schools  were  waking 
up  to  the  study  not  only  of  Greek  medicine  but 
also  of  clinical  medicine  by  observation  and  the 
value  of  pathology  for  the  real  meaning  of 
disease.  .Beniveini  (died  1502),  besides  being 
an  able  sureeon  wrote  *the  only  work  on 
pathology  which  owes  nothing  to  any  one,' 
(Malgaigne).  Medical  students  from  many 
countries  in  Europe  found  their  way  to  Italy; 
among  them  Linacre  from  distant  England, 
and  Copernicus,  physician  as  well  as  as- 
tronomer, from  Poland,  so  that  the  tradition 
of  going  to  Italy  for  advanced  medical  studies 
became  the  condition  so  notable  in  the  next 
century. 

The  obligations  which  wealthy  men  felt 
toward  their  less  favored  brethren  during  this 
century  can  be  readily  appreciated  from  the 
careers  of  some  of  the  men  who,  having  made 
a  fortune  in  trade  in  London,  proceeded  to 
spend  it  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellows.  Dick 
Whittington  of  the  nursery  tale,  who  became 
Sir  Richard  Whittington,  Mayor  of  London, 
made  most  of  his  benefactions  early  in  thid 
century,  but  his  career  belongs  more  to  the 
14th  and  has  been  treated  there.  The  Wpicat 
merchant  prince  of  the  l5th  century  is  Sir  Hugh 
Qopton  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  who  having  left 
his  native  town  and  made  his  fortune  in  Lon- 
don, returned  to  Stratford  to  lavish  benefactions 
on  his  townsmen.  He  built  the  beautiful  stone 
bridge  across  the  Avon  which  still  stands  and 
whidi  was  sadly  needed,  for  the  pid  wooden 
bridge  was  dangerous  in  the  spring  freshets 
and  even  lives  had  been  lost.  He  rebuilt  the 
Guild  Chanel  in  the  charming  form  that  has 
made  it  tbe  admiration  of  visitors  to  Stratford 
ever  since  and  restored  the  almshouses  meant 
particularly^  for  old  couples  to  live  together 
during  their  declining  years  when  they  had 

Eassed  their  usefulness.  Mr.  Sidn^  Lee  in 
is  *  Stratford-on-Avon^  has  told  of  Sir  Hugh's 
beneficence  in  his  will.  ''He  bequeathed  also 
C.  marks  to  be  given  to  xx.  poor  maidens  of 
'^ood  name  and  fame  dwelling  in  Stratford,  that 
18  to^  each  of  them  five  marks  apiece  at  their 
marriage;  and  likewise  CI.  to  the  poor  house- 
holders in  Stratford.*  The  custom  of  giving 
dowries  to  girls  on  their  marriage  so  that  the 
little  household  might  start  housekeeping  with- 
out debt  for  their  furnishings,  was  a  very  com- 
mon practice  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
This  period  saw  also  the  estabKdiment  of  the 
so-caned  Monts  de  Piet^  that  is  public  offices 
where  the  poor  when  in  need  might  pledge 
their  belongings  to  receive  them  back  after  pay- 
ing the  loan.  These  foundations  were  made 
as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  occasioned  by  the 
usury  of  money  lenders.  The  founder  was 
Bemaduie  of  Fdtre,  a  Franciscan,  and  it  came 
to  be  a  oommon  practice  for  rich  people  in  thdr 
wills  to  leave  a  certain  amount  of  money  for 
the  redemption  of  such  pledges  for  the  most 
deserving  poor.  The  social  organization  of  the 
period  (feserves  study  beside  its  art  con^deta- 
<ion.  James  J  V/a-iaHv  , 

Author  of  ^Tht  ThirUenth  the  Qreaiesi  o] 
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FIFTH— FIFTH  CBNTURY 


ntlHCIPAL  EVENTS  <Xf  THE  PIPEEEHTH  CENTUSY. 

1401.  The  Renaisaance  in  Italy  awakeni  tbe  tjArit  for  learn- 
ing and  the  fine  arti. 

1403.  Yunglop.  ton  of  Hong-wu.  dethrones  tut  nephew  and 
makes  Pudng  the  capital-of  China.  FmmM  dw-OiioeM 
code  of  laws.  Maintains  a  fleet  that  dominate!  the 
Eaat,  and  receives  forerign  ambassadors. 

1411.  Saint  Andrew's  Univeraihr,  Scotland,  founded. 

1413.  Henry  V  becomes  king  of  England. 

1415.  Battle  of  Agincoiut.  Menry  V  at  England  oonquen 
Normandy.  John  Hub  condemned  by  the  Oonaal  of 
Constance  and  burned. 

1416.  Jerome  of  Prague  biimed  for  heresy. 
1420.  Husute  wars  begin. 

1422.  Henry  V  of  England  becomes  king  of  Franca.  Coa- 
Btantinople  besieped  by  Amttrath,  the  Turldsb  emperor. 

1439.  Joan  <tt  Arc  raues  the  stege  of  Orleans. 
1431.  Joan  of  Arc  burned  at  Rouen  by  the  Bngliab. 

1440.  Printing,  long  known  by  tbe  Chinese,  inrentad  In 
Germany  by  Gutenberg. 

1448.  The  Aiorea  disooveted  by  Portuguese  navjgatorih 

1450.  Jack  Cade  insurrection  in  EnghuuL 

USl.  The  Ensliflh  evacuate  Rouen  and  otber  French  towns. 

1455.  The  Tvvia  capture  CoosUntinapb)  under  Mahomet  II, 
and  with  the  «auncLien  of  the  ComHeTii  and  Palaologl 
the  Eu5t«^rn  Empire  endl- 

HS->-  Gl64gow  Univerrity  founded. 

1A55.  War  uf  RdKS  besud  in  Bnglaad.  The  batik  of  Saint 
ALbanB,    First  book  printed  from  movable  typn. 

1456.  SLege  of  Belgrade.    Turks  repulsed  by  Hunyadi. 
l4i6-t4V7-  S^vtn  univ^wties  founded  in  Gerjjiany, 

1457.  GbuB  firit  manufactufed  bi  Biigkiid. 
14Ct.  Louis  XI  of  Prance  be^ioa  to  Kign. 
146a.  Louis  XI  impriBQued  by  Chailea  tbe  BoU. 
14H.  MachiaveUi  am, 

HIT.  Aberdeen  Unrmsty  founded. 

IVltt.  Tbe  kiiiedora  at  Spain  fumed  by  the  luioa  et  Angon 

and  Caatile. 
14Sa.  Richard  III  of  Bnglud  tlie  twper. 
1484.  Tlie  InquiMtiDn  ■— *r"n*—i'  In  Spain. 
1465.  lUog  Ladiilai  of  Solwnla  gnast  cell^tMa  liberty. 
14B3.  ^BttlE  trf  BMMHth,  E&d^and.    Rlbhard  III  slain. 

Kenry  VII  mccee^ 
liftA.  Barttaalmnew  Diaaieatfhn  the  Cape  cf  (iavi  Hope. 
1487.  The  Court  of  Star  CbaiQber  inatituted  in  li^ngiand. 
1491.  Columbus  r«di|icov«n  Amoicb    Grwuda  idll  and 

the  Moots  are  driven  out  tiC 
U9V  Charles  VJ.1I  invadea  It  '-'" 

1497.  Cabot  diwvqnNDsMl  

lUA.  PartugMMl  tfMMi3lhr^lC&  WSB^^Molh-iiA  C».p» 

of  Gqod  Bofik  StftoMKiw^owtuiMa  to  ~i^«th  and 

buified. 

FIFTH,  one  of  the  five  equal  parts  into 
which  any  unit  may  be  divided  In  music,  the 
dominant  or  fifth  note  above  the  tonic  or  key- 
note ;  the  second  of  the  consonances  in  the  order 
of  their  generation;  a  combination  comprising 
four  intervals,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds, 
namely,  the  perfect  fifth  (C — G),  consisting  of 
three  whole  tones  and  a  semitone;  the  flat,  di- 
minished, or  imperfect  fifth  (B  —  F),  connst- 
ing  of  two  whole  tones  and  two  semitones;  and 
tiie  extreme  sharp,  or  superfluous  fifth  (C — 
G  sharp),  composed  of  four  whole  tones.  As 
consecutive  fifths  do  not  produce  a  good  effect, 
they  are  not  allowable  in  harmony. 

FIFTH.  CENTURY.  Th;  5th  century 
has  its  special  place  in  history  as  the  period  of 
culmination  of  that  decadence  of  human  inter- 
ests under  the  stress  of  barbaric  invasions  which 
is  coincident  with  the  fall  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire. The  last  of  the  Roman  emperors  whose 
title  Romulus  Augttstutus  so  fittingly  concludes 
the  list  of  rulers  at  Rome,  was  dethroned  by 
Odoacer,  king  of  the  Hemlii,  who  founded  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  (476).  The  battle  of  Adrian- 
ople  (378),  in  which  the  Goths  defeated  and 
slew  the  Roman  Emperor  Valens,  destroyed  the 
prestige  of  the  Empire.  The  barbarians,  as  all 
those  who  were  not  Romans  were  called,  had 
learned  that  they  could  defeat  the  Roman  le- 
gions, and  while  they  were  induced  to  ac<%pt 
peace  for  the  time,  it  was  only  by  stren^^ening 
the  Roman  army  by  taldi^  into  it  foreign  sol- 
diers and  leaders  that  even  a  preorioui  peace 


at  intervals  could  -be  procured.  Amoos  tbe 
Germans  given  an  tnMwrtant  post  in  ihe  RanMBi 
army  was  Alaric  He  collected  an  armv  com- 
posed mainly  of  West  Goths  or  Visigoths  and. 
dissatisfied  with  the  treatment  accorded  hna, 
marched  on  Rome  whtdi  be  captured  and  plnn- 
dered  (410). 

He  did  not  seriously  dam^e  the  dty  but 
Rome's  reputation  suffered  disaster.    After  tins, 
barbarians  were  not  deterred  by  any  feeling^  of 
the  inviolaiMlity  of  the  capital  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  Empire  itself  ceased  to  be  an  object  of 
respect.   Alaric  died  and  die  West  Goths  wan- 
dered through  Gaul  and  then  into  ^Paun  where 
they  established  a  kingdom  under  Eric  (468). 
They  found  in  Spain  another  German  tribe,  tbe 
Vandals  who  b^an  their  wanderings  shortly 
before  Alaric  captured  Rwne.   After  ravaging 
Gaul,  they  had  settled  in  Spain  bnt  now  under 
pressure  from  the  Visigoths,  they  crossed  tbe 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  establi^ied  a  Iringdoai 
in  northern  Africa.   Wherever  they  went  diey 
left  destruction  in  their  path,  so  that  the  word 
"Vandal*  became  the  term  for  such  destrtictive- 
ness.   Meantime  the  Angles  formed  their  Idng- 
doms  of  Anglia  (England)^  the  kingdom  of 
France  was  founded  by  Clovis  (481),  Itaiy  was 
conquered  by  Theodonc,  the  king  of  the  Ostro- 
gotOB  who  put  Odoacer  to  deadi  (493).  AMiile 
the  Western  Empire  was  thus  dismembered,  the 
Eastern  Empire  was  stripped  of  Pannonia.  Dal- 
matia  and  Noricum.   For  a  time,  the  Eastern 
Empire,  under  the  regency  of  the  youn^  Em- 
peror's sister  Pulcheria  in  the  early  century,  en- 
joyed a  period  of  peace  and  prosperity,  but  tbe 
one  saving  feature  of  the  century's  almost  con- 
tinual warfare  is  the  battle  of  C^lons-sur- 
Mame,  the  first  battle  of  die  Mame  in  history, 
which  ended  with  the  complete  defeat  of  Attik 
and  his  Huns  (451).  Attifa  had  created  an  em- 
pire reaching  from  China  to  the  Atlantic. at  tbe 
north  and  he  was  endeavoring  to  extend  his 
sway  over  the  southern  countries  when  he  met 
this  severe  check.  Undefeated  in  spirit,  the  Hon 
went  on  another  raid  in  452,  this  time  in  north- 
ern Italy,  destroying  Aquileia,  the  mistress  of 
the  Adriatic,  so  completely  that  only  a  trace  of 
it  remained.   The  inhabitants  took  refuge  iii  the 
lagoons,  to  found  what  has  since  become  Venice. 
Verona,  Padua,  Bergamo  and  Fienza  shared 
Aquileia's  fate,  while  Milan  and  Parma  had  to 
buy  off  ''the  Scourge  of  God,*  who  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  attribute  to  himself  Divine  assistance  and 
direction  in  his  work  of  destruction.    He  an- 
nounced that  he  was  the  agent  of  Ciod's  ven- 
geance on  the  western  nations.   In  453.  Attila 
led  his  troops  toward  Romel   He  was  met  not 
far  f rnn  Mantua  by  Pope  Leo  I,  the  Great,  who 
succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  withdraw  his 
troops  from  Italy,  and  obtained  from  him  the 
promise  of  opening  negotiations  for  ^eace  with 
the  emperor.   Under  the  influence^  it  is  said, 
of  a  dream  in  which  he  had  seen  this  vener^le 
man  who  had  come  to  plead  with  him,  Attila 
consented,  and  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor  Va- 
lentinian  was  signed.   The  Hun  returned  to 
Pannonia,  where  he  died  not  long  afterward, 
and  his  great  army  without  a  leader  gradually 
disintegrated.   The  protagonists  who  thus  met 
on  the  banks  of  tbe  Mincio  are  tbe  two  men 
who  for  good  and  ill  have  most  deeply  impressed 
themselves  on  the  century.   The  poution  of 
moral  influence  which  the  Pope  had  acquired 
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hj  ,tbis  tiou  owy  be  ■^predated  fa^  a  siaiiUr 
incident  two  yean  later  when  Gaueric  King 
of  the  Vandau  captured  Rome.  At  tlie  inter- 
cession of  the  Pope,  Gaiseric  spared  the  dty. 

Leo  I,  the  Great,  as  he  has  been  called,  be- 
gins the  line  of  popes  of  that  name,  so  many 
of  whom  have  been  distinguished.  It  has  been 
said  that  his  pontificate,  next  to  that  of  Saint 
Gregory  I,  is  the  most  significant  in  Christian 
antiqui^.  He  acquired  prominence  very  early, 
being  sent  to  Gavl  as  a  coanparatively  young 
man  by  the  Emperor  Valentiman  HI.  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  the  mlUttfry  and 
civil  authorities  of  the  province,  who  were  at 
loggerheads  and  threatened  a  disruption  of  the 
peace  of  the  en^re.  He  was  somewhat 
known  in  the  west  of  Europe  before  this  for 
the  great  mystical  writer  Cassian  had  dedicated 
a  book  to  him.  He  accomplished  his  mission 
for  the  emperor  so  well  that  though  he  wa»  ■ 
absent  in  Gaul  at  the  death  of  the  Pope,  he 
was  chosen  as  successor.  His  pontificate  was 
in  a  stormy  time,  as  can  well  be  understood 
from  his  experiences  with  _Hun  ^  and  Vandal, 
and  besides,  there  were  serious  internal  trou- 
bles in  the  Church,  widespread  heresies,  that 
threatened  disruption.  In  spite  of  all  these 
handicaps,  Leo  succeeded  in  maintainiiw  eccle- 
siastical discipline  and  fostering  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  life  of  Europe. 

Thie  greatest  political  character  of  the  cen- 
tury is  Tlicodorid  King  of  the  Ostrogoths.  He 
defeated  King  Odoacer  at  the  first  battle  of  the 
Isonzo  (489),  and  after  several  further  defeats, 
concluded  peace  with  him.  The  two  kings 
were  to  live  t^ether  in  Italy.  Odoacer  being 
subordinate.  The  following  year  Odoacer  was 
slain  at  a  banquet,  and  Theodoric  became  the 
sole  ruler.  He  came  to  be  ■  the  subject  of  a 
whole  series  o£  myths,  particularly  in  the  old 
Hi^  Gennan,  unoer  the  name  of  Dietridt  of 
Bern  (approximate  German  pronunciation  of 
Theodonc  of  Verona).  He  ruled  in  northern 
Italy  for  33  years,  ana  succeeded  in  incorporat- 
ing in  his  dominions  Sicily.  Norictun,  Istris, 
Pannonia  and  Dalmatia.  He  was  the  first  ruler 
of  history  to  maintain  a  standing  army.  He 
had  100.000  meik  all  Goihs,  and  a  fleet  of  1,00( 
ships,  manned  auo  hr  Cktths,  for  the  protection 
and  extension  of  his  domains.  He '  used  lus 
own  people  for  war^  employing  the  Romans  in 
the  business  of  administration  and  encouraging 
their  devotion  to  commerce  and  industry.  At 
heart  a  barbarian,  he  had  many  good  traits, 
and  his  motto  is  said  to  have  been  *Let  other 
lungs  gain  booty  and  half-ruined  towns  by  war 
and  slaughter ;  my  object  is}  by  God's  help,  to 
conquer  m  suui  a  w^  that  my  subjects  may 
regret  that  they  did  not  come  under  my  rule 
before.'  His  reign  in  many  ways  justified 
even  tfiat  lofty  maxim.  He  stained  his  reign 
by  the  martyring  of  Boethius,  but  was  very 
fortunate  in  the  Prime  Minister  to  whom  he 
gave  his  confidence,  C^iodorus.  but  these  de- 
tails belong  to  the  next  century'-  In  the  clos- 
ing year  oi  the  5th  century,  Theodoric  issued 
m  edict  embodying  the  pnndples  upon  which 
he  hoped  to  govern.  It  was  founded  on  Ro- 
man law  and  its  aim  was  to  secure  the  educa- 
tion of  die  Goths  in  Roman  culture  until  there 
could  be  a  union  of  the  two  peoples  on  an 
equal  plan^  In  his  ^outh  a  hostage  in  Con- 
stantinople, Theodonc  had  come  under  the 


influence  of  Bysantine  art  and  literature,  not 
yet  in  that  decadence  which  was  to  come  a 
Uttle  later.  The  memory  of  the  city  aroused 
in  him  a  sense  of  rivalry  and  created  a  rever- 
ence for  the  old  monuments  of  art  in  Italy, 
and  he  did  his  best  to  preserve  the  magnificent 
Roman  remains  then  in  existence,  and  to  adorn 
further  the  Italian  cities.  While  a  (^ristian, 
Theodoric  had  embraced  Arianism  and  this 
serously  complicatol  matters  in  the  ruling  of 
his  kingdom. 

The  greatest  intellectual  force  of  the  5th 
century  was  Saint  Augustine  (354-430),  Bishop 
of  Hippo,  whose  work  has  continued  to  in- 
fluence men  deeply  ever  since.  SchafI  says  of 
him,  ^Compared  to  the  great  phitosoj^crs  of 
past  centunes  and  modem  times,  he  is  the  equal 
of  them  all;  among  theolo^ans  he  is  undeni- 
ably the  first,  and  such  has  been  bis  influence 
th^  none  of  the  Fathers,  Scholastics  or  Re- 
formers has  surpassed  it.*  His  life  is  the  best 
kej^  to  his  times.  He  received  a  Christian  edu- 
cation but  put  oS  receivitig  baptism.  He  prayed, 
he  tells  in  his  Confessions,  but  without  the  sin- 
cere desire  of  being  heard  and  drifted  through 
the  experiences  of  many  a  young  man  in  the 
larger  cities  at  almost  any  time.  The  surprise 
is  to  s«e  how  closely  the  elements  which  in- 
fluenced Augustine  1,500  years  ago  resemble 
those  of  our  generation.  As  he  tells  himself, 
the  licentious  example  of  other  students,  ^ 
attraction  of  the  theatre,  the  intoxication  of 
his  success  as  a  writer  and  a  scholar,  and  his 
pride  of  always  being  a  leader  in  everything 
even  evil,  joined  to  the  seductions  of  a  great 
city,  still  more  than  half  pagan,  led  him  into  sad 
ways  in  Carthage  where  he  was  studying  law. 
Tlie  devotion  of  his'  mother  Monica  finally 
brou^t  htm  to  his  better  self  but  not  untU 
he  had  eiraeriences  that  gave  him  the  material 
for  his  ^Ccmfessions,'  the  most  attractive  per- 
sonal book,  it  has  often  been  declared,  that  was 
ever  written. 

He  was  33  when  he  went  to  Saint  Ambrose 
at  Milan  to  be  baptized  on  Easter  Da^.  Now 
he  was  whole-hearted  in  his  Christian!^.  He 
resolved  to  give  up  all  he  possessed  to  the  poor 
and  take  up  a  life  of  poverty,  prayer  and  study. 
He  kept  his  resolutions  so  wefi  that  in  admira- 
tion  at  hu  change  of  heart  so  finely  maintained, 
the  i>eopIe  demanded  that  he  be  made  a  priest, 
and  the  old  Bishop  of  Hippo  forced  him  to 
become  his  coadjutor  with  the  right  of  succes- 
sion. As  Bishop  of  Hippo  Augustine  wrote  his 
immortal  works  in  defense  of  the  CHiurch.  He 
has  more  deeply  influenced  the  thought  of 
Cniristianity  than  any  other  except  j>ossibly 
Saint  PauL  He  treated  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tions, grace  and  free-will  for  instance,  ex- 
haustively and  a  great  many  heretics  have  in- 
sisted on  finding  a  foundation  for  their  teach- 
ings in  expressions  of  his.  Augustine  is  the 
f  nncipal  CThristian  authority  on  nearly  all  the 
difficult  problems  of  faith  and  it  is  surprising 
how  many  anticipations  of  what  is  often 
considered  to  be  modem  thought  are  in  hts 
writings.  Augustine's  teaching  was  for  in- 
stance, that  the  seven  days  of  creation  were 
not  literal  periods  of  24  hours  but  that  creation 
had  been  instantaneous  and  only  the  seeds  of 
things  had  been  created  (semina  rerum),  and 
these  had  ^ne  on  developing  afterward.  (See 
Man,  CHSfSTiAH  Anthropouky  w).  His 
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philosophic  and  theological  teaching  with  regard 
to  the  human  will  and  its  place  between  its  own 
freedcun  and  divine  grace  is  a  marvelous  con- 
tribution to  human  psychology  in  the  deep 
analysis  of  motive  and  purpose  which  he  has 
made.  Augustine's  exposition  of  human  -ways 
and  moods  as  he  saw  them  makes  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  men  have  not  changed  in  any 
way  in  the  niltenium  and  a  half  since  his  time. 

A  series  of  events  that  were  to  have  great 
significance  on  the  continent  of  Europe  began 
in  Ireland  about  432.  Saint  Patrick  converted 
the  Irish  to  Christianity,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  next  century  Ireland  became  the  land  of 
saints  and  of  scholars.  While  the  Continent 
was  in  the  throes  of  perpetual  conflict  through 
the  Goths,  Eastern  and  Western,  and  the  Van- 
dals and  Huns,  a  series  of  Christian  scho(ds 
developed  in  Ireland  which  were  to  send  out 
scholariy  missionaries  bearing  Christianity  and 
education  to  die  Continental  barbarians  for  die 
next  three  or  four  centuries.  Ireland,  un- 
touched by  the  Romans, —  Caesar  had  i^anned  to 
send  an  expedition  there,  but  was  prevented  by 
death  and  his  successors  in  command  of  the 
Roman  armies  were  too  much  occupied, — 
failed  to  share  in  Roman  decadence.  Saint 
Patrick  found  a  people  who  had  an  abiding  in- 
terest in  poetry  and  other  phases  of  literature, 
a  genius  for  music  and  a  great  talent  in  the 
arts  and  crafts.  Their  tribal  rule  had  fostered 
dissensions  among  them  and  Christianity  did 
not  tame  their  martial  instincts  but  it  turned 
the  national  enei^  into  higher  channels  and 
their  high  stage  of  social  life  and  their  respect 
for  the  li^ts  of  others  was  refined  by  Qiris- 
tiani^. 

The  result  of  this  educational  development 
was  that  Irdand  protected  from  the  disturb- 
ances of  the  Omttnent  at  this  time  became  a 
Mecca  for  students  from  Britain,  Iberia,  Gaul 
and  it  is  said  even  more  distant  countries.  Be- 
sides Irish  missionaries  went  to  the  Continent 
and  founded  schools,  not  only  in  Gaul  and  in 
what  is  now  Germany  and  Switzerland,  but 
even  in  Italy  where  the  great  monastery  of 
Bobtuo  is  one  of  their  foundations.  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Green  suggested  that  any  one  in  Western 
Europe  who  spoke  Greek  during  the  6th  and 
7di  centuries  owed  it  either  to  an  Irishman  or 
to  some  one  who  had  been  taught  by  an  Irish- 
man. The  great  Irish  schools  were  situated  at 
Armagh,  Bangor,  Qonf  ert,  Clonmacnoise,  Glen- 
(Uloagh,  Tuam,  and  on  the  Island  of  Arran 
More.  The  women  of  Ireland  shared  with  the 
men  in  this  educational  development,  and  Saint 
Brigid's  .school  at  Kildare  became  as  well  known 
as  Saint  Patrick's  school  at  Armagh,  and-  ac- 
cording to  tradition  had  hundreds  of  pupils 
devoted  not  only  to  book  learning  but  above  all 
to  the  arts  and  crafts.  Kildare  became  famous 
for  its  fine  lace  making,  needle  work,  beauti- 
ful diurch  ornaments,  marvelous  illuminated 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  rivals  of  the  Book 
of  Kells,  still  preserved  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Ehiblin,  for  one  of  them  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  who  fortunately 
saw  it  not  long  before  the  destruction  of  Kil- 
dare by  the  Danes.  Gerald  the  Welshman  was 
most  enthu»astic  in  his  descriptions  of  this 
book.  Some  of  the  earliest  poems  in  rhyme 
ever  written  were  composed  here  at  Kildare  as 
a  recent  revival  of  Gaelic  literature  has  revealed. 


and  manifestlr  there  was  a  hifl^  sMe  of  intd- 

lectual  development.  The  abbesses  at  Kildare, 
successors  to  Saint  Brigid,  had  the  privilege 
of  vetoing  the  names  of  candidates  for  tbit 
bishopric  of  Kildare  whenever  they  felt  they 
riiight  not  be  in  sympathy  with  the  educational 
work  done  there.  The  abbess  ruled  over  a 
monastery  for  men  as  well  as  a  convent  for 
women,  though  the  men  were  mocb  fewer  in 
number.  It  was  tMs  Brigitline  tradition  tiiat 
was  in  force  at  Whitby  (North  England)  when 
the  Abbess  Hilda  ruled  the  convent  and  monas- 
tery, 'hie  Irish  opportunities  for  feminine  edu- 
cation form  a  strilang  pioneer  epoch  in  history. 

Ozanam,  in  ^La  Civilization  au  Cinqniime 
Si6cle,'  declared  that  "the  Irish  were  the  mis- 
sionary people  of  the  barbarous  ages,  destined 
to  carry  the  light  of  faith  and  science  into  the 
gathering  darkness  of  the  West  They  are  a 
people  whose  sufferingfs  are  better  known  to 
us  than  their  services  and  whose  marvelous 
vocation  we  have  not  suffidendy  studied.*  He 
proceeds  to  add  that  'tfie  Romans  were  too  old 
and  worn  out  to  complete  the  education  of  the 
on-coming  race,  so  that  it  required  a  new 
generation  of  non-decadent  people  to  continue 
the  chain  and  rejoin  the  links.'  Zimmer,  the 
distinguished  German  audiority  on  Celtic  his- 
tory and  literature,  in  his  discussion  of-  <The 
Irish  Element  in  Mediteval  Culture,*  declared 
that  ■these  Irish  missionaries  were  teachers  of 
every  known  branch  of  science  and  learning  of 
the  time,  possessors  and  carriers  of  a  hi^er 
culture  than  was  at  that  period  to  be  Found  any- 
where on  the  Continent,  and  can  surely  lay 
claim  to  have  been  the  pioneers,  to  have  laid 
the  cornerstone  of  Western  culture  on  the  Cbn- 
tincnt* 

The  Franks  come  into  promtnence  in  t&s 
century.  They  gave  a  new  name  to  Gaul  and 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  modem  French 
nation.  At  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  one 
of  their  chieftains,  Oovis  (later  form,  Louis), 
ventured  to  attadc  Syagrius,  the  Roman  (Sov- 
emor  of  Gaul,  and  gained  a  dedsive  victory  at 
Soissons  (486).  He  then  began  to  extend  his 
authority  over  nek^boriiig  Teutonic  tribes  who 
had  also  crossed  the  Rhine  and  taken  possession 
of  different  portions  of  the  country.  He  ex- 
tended his  kingdom  as  far  south  as  the  Loire 
and  then  proceeded  to  conquer  the  Allemani  to 
the  east.  One  of  his  battles  with  them  repre- 
sents a  great  turning  point  in  history.  Oovis 
was  not  yet  a  Christian,  though  his  wife  was, 
and  he  had  teamed  to  respect  her  religion 
deq>Iy.  In  the  midst  of  a  batde  widi  tiie 
Allemani  the  fighting  was  so  fierce  tint  his 
troops  began  to  give  way,  and  bediinldng  him- 
self of  the  God  of  the  Christians,  he  promised 
that  he  would  become  a  Christian  if  (he  Franks 
should  gain  the  victory.  The  great  Bishop 
Gregory  of  Tours,  in  his  famous  'History  of 
the  Franks,*  written  in  the  next  generation,  has 
told  the  story  of  how,  when  the  ^ttle  was  won, 
Govis  kept  his  word,  and  with  more  than  3,000 
of  his  warriors,  was  baptized. 

Clovis  thus  founded  the  Merovingian  dy- 
nasty, so  called  from  one  of  their  earlier  chief- 
tains, Merovig.  and  before  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury ruled  from  the  Rhine  to  die  Bay  of 
Biscay,  except  Brittany,  all  of  what  is  now 
North  France  and  the  Netherlands,  while  to  the 
southeast  the  Bui|fundian»,  anoUKr- -Gemian 
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peopTe,  ruled  ihe  country  round  Lyons  and  ihe 
ViwEoths  held  the  southwestern  France  and 
Spain.  Thei^  barbarian  fulk.  however,  instead 
ni  clinRinB  to  their  own  languftg*  and  laws, 
alma^it  witliout  exception  adopted  vhf  cunioms 
and  the  language  of  chf  Ronians,  This  makes 
it  clear  that  ihev  must  have  been  tomfiafalivcly 
few  in  ntimhcT.  but  their  hravery  cnahlfd  thrm 
to  impose  themselvfS  as  the  niHng  class  ihonKn 
ihey  were  soon  absorbed  inio  tli^  populartons 
among  whom  they  dwi^it.  Their  Teutonic 
hrother*  lefi  beyond  the  Uhinc.  kepi  liieir  own 
langUQgE^.  hut  ine  Franks  adopted  the  convcr- 
Uiional  Lailn  oi  the  time  and  rh«ii  B[radimlly 
modified  it  more,  as  alwi  happened  Ui  olbcr 
BOuLhcrn  countries,  tmtil  the  modem  RoinaiKP 
langikaAe^i  came  into  existence.  Even  their  own 
Ipedal  1bv9  Cflrae  to  be  written  in  the  Lalici 
language  for  use  hi  the  csiahlishad  courts  along- 
side the  Roman  Law. 

The  work  oi  Oovis  is  the  most  far-readllng 
of  the  lime.  That  of  Theodoric  was  destined 
lo  desituciion  within  a  gciicralipn  htai  the  king- 
dom of  the  Franks  was  under  siicccssivc  dynas- 
ties (0  remain  a  power  in  Europe  and  lo  be  the 
great  bulwark  against  further  Germanic  inva- 
sion of  the  South,  even  a,s  late  as  the  ^th 
centuo'-  1*  wsi  extremely  difficult  even  iot 
Christianity  to  modify  the  nature  of  th^se  rude 
Germanic  peoples,  aiid  their  barbaric  traits  were 
constantly  man'fcsting  themselves  in  the  biUcr 
internal  dissensions  which  occurred  for  several 
ceniuries  and  in  the  cnachies  which  they  prac- 
tised. Recent  discoveries  reveal,  however,  that 
in  the  arts  and  cra{ts  they  did  some  very 
hesLUtiful  work  in  the  Merovingian  period, 
specimens  of  v^'hich  fortunately  have  hecn  un- 
earthed in  our  time.  CrradttaUy  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  refined  their  naiures,  bui  wilhonl 
overcoming  the  vigorous  racial  peculiarities 
which  made  their  prc&encc  in  the  decadent 
Koman  Empire  so  important  for  the  renewal 
of  civiluation  that  was  destined  tu  come. 

The  women  of  the  3tli  cc-ninry  played  a 
much  more  imporiant  role  than  wonld  usually 
be  thought  possible  at  the  'legiiming  of  what 
used  to  be  called  the  Dark  Ages.    Indeed,  a 
period  of  comparative  peace  and  oppurtunily 
for  progress  in  the  Easiem  F,nipirc  was  due 
mainly  to  a  great  woman  ruler.  When  Arcadius, 
the  son  of  Thcodosiui  the  Great,  to  whoiri  ihe 
Eajslem  Empire  had  fallen  by  his  father  s  will, 
died  in  'lOB.  he  left  the  empire  to  his  son, 
Theodosius  II.  who  was  only  seven  jxars  old: 
Arcadin>'  reign  of      years  had  been  one  kjng 
series  of  distiirbances  after  another.  RebcWion 
within  the  empire  wa*  due  lo  tyrannical  inva- 
sions of  the  righls  of  the  people,  palace  quar- 
rels, incursions  of  liarbarians   from  wilhoul, 
The  outlook  was  not  bright  for  tiie  boy  emperor 
Fortunatftly  his  sister  PuJcheria,  much  older 
than  he,  was  a  strong  character  and  malniamed 
het  brother's  rights.  In  414  she  was  prodaitOed 
Augusta  and  became  Regent.    She  fulfilled  her 
duties  as  a   ruler  wiih  mafntiiiceni  adminis- 
trative abfliiy  and  selected  generals  who  com- 
pelled the  Huns  to  retire  from  Thrsce  a^hd-lhe 
Scirians.  a  people  scarcely  less  to  be  feared 
than  the  Huns,  were  entirely  subdued,  The 
Illyrian  towns  were  better  protected  than  dicy 
ever    had   been    before    under    the  Easlern 
Ernpire.  -.    ■  ,' 


With  a!l  this  administrative  abiTity.  Pitlcheria 
was  a  woman  of  sironp  piety  jel  of  a  very 
simple,  retiring  disposition,  and  her  sister  being 
much  like  her.  the  imperial  palace  took  on  the 
ftppear:ince  almost  of  a  convent-  She  had  no 
ambition  to  continue  in  power,  and  when  Theo- 
doifus  was  20  y^ars  of  age  she  turned  over  the 
government  lo  him  and  h^-'lficd  lo  arrange  for 
him  the  marriage  with  Athaneas,  daughter  of 
Lhc  Athenian  philosopher  Leontius,  who  at 
baptism  look  the  name  of  Eudoxia  or  Eudokia. 
Theodosius  continued  to  depend  on  her  how- 
ever, and  Piilcheria's  talent  for  administration 
materially  helped  the  Empire  in  stormy  times. 
Pope  Leo  the  Great  who  had  turned  aside  the 
wrath  of  Attila  and  of  Gaiseric  from  Rome, 
looked  upon  her  as  his  ablest  coadjutor  for  the 
conservation  of  Christianity.  He  wrote  to  her 
that  lhc  suppression  of  ihe  dangerous  Nestorian 
and  Entvchian  heresies  were  due  largely  to  her. 
Tn  the  midst  of  all  this,  Pulcheria  somehow 
found  the  time  to  spend  many  hours  in  personal 
service  to  the  poor.  She  came  to  be  looked 
upon  according  to  an  expression  of  the  time  as 
*'a  tender  sister  of  those  who  needed  help." 
Saint  John  ChrySostom,  the  famous  Bishop  of 
Conslaniinopie,  consecrated  398,  had  at  the 
beginnittg  of  the  5lh  century  erected  a  hof^pital 
at  Constantinople  and  made  a  magnihcem  be- 
ginning of  the  organ! zaiion  of  social  work 
w^hich  had  been  YudcJy  interrupted  by  his  ban- 
ishment. Pulcheria  look  up  thi.s  work,  founded 
a  series  of  hospitals  and  of  shelters  for  the 
poor  — multa  puhHca  hospitum  et  pauperum 
domiciHa  (Old  Chronicle).  Her  cjiample  of 
piety  and  charily  had  much  to  do  with  miti- 
gating the  asperities  o(  ihe  religious  division 
which  in  the  East  at  this  time  was  so  prone  to 
lake  on  a  ch.iracter  of  bitter  intoterance  and 
ctTiel  persecution.  No  wonder  she  is  venerated 
as  a  saint  by  (he  Greek  and  the  other  Oriental 
churches  and  by  the  Latins. 

It  is  a  fiotcwortby  fact  that  after  the  ex- 
ternal persecution  of  the  Church  stopped,  in- 
t«rnal  dissensions  and  heresies  of  various  kinds 
seriousty  disturbed  t^hristian  peace.  ThC'  end 
of  ihe  4th  century  saw  the  beginning  of  the 
unfortunate  series  of  divisions,  but  there  was 
scarcely  a  decade  of  the  5th  century  that  did 
not  witness  some  heretical  development.  Arian- 
ism  declined,  but  subtle  distinctions  were  made, 
and  the  Mont>physite  heresy  declared  that  there 
was  bui  one  nature  in  Christ.  Then  ihe  ques- 
tion of  free  wili  and  predestination  came  up. 
and  'Pabigianism  had  to  be  controverted  and 
then  semi-Palagiaiiism,  a  son  of  compromise. 
The  Nestorians  insisted  that  the  incarnation 
.  meant  uo  more  thadi  an  indwelhng  of  the  divine 
nature  in  Christ,  and  that  conscqucntiy  God 
had.  not  been  tndy  made  man.  There  were  two 
persons,  one  divine  and  the  other  human,  and 
it  wra*  of  the  human  person  that  Mary  was  the 
mother.  U  was  around  this  last  question  that 
the  popular  heresy  turned.  A  series  of  Ecu- 
(nemcaL  that  is  universal,  councils  were  held  to 
coniradift  these  heresies.  The  first  of  Ihcs*^ 
held  in  Jficea  or  Nice  (325).  corrected  the  Arian 
teacliing.  .  The  second  Ecumenical  CountU  o{ 
.  Ct*n&iaiitinople  (381)  concerned  lhc  teaching  aiS 
10  the  Holy  Ghost:  Ihe  third  ihat  of  Ephe?us 
(431).  corrected  iKc  errors  of  Nestotw?*  ana 
Mas^an,  arid  the  fourth,  that  of  OiaWcAotv 
was  algstnst  the  Moftophysitcs  ^(V5V>' 
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meantime  a  number  of  less  important  Councils 
apd  Synods  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  for  the  correction  of  various  phases  of 
these  heresies  and  the  development  of  diordi 
regulations. 

Eudoxia,  the  contemporary  of  Ptdcheria, 
was  almost  an  exact  contrast  in  man^y  ways  to 
her  sister-in-law  —  a  contrast  historically  illu- 
minatiag,'  for  it  exhibits  the  same  variety  of 
character  in  the  5th  century  as  at  all  other 
times.  She  finds  a  place  in  history  as  the  result 
of  a  romance' which  would  usually  be  supposed 
to  be  reserved  for  modern  centuries  and  be 
quite  impossible  under  the  conditions  of  Oriental 
hfe  even  among  Christians.  She  was  just  the 
handsome,  vivacious  20-year  old  daughter  of  a 
professor  at  Athens  who  lavished  his  erudition 
on  her.  The  young  emperor  Theodosius  saw 
her  and  was  struck  with  her  beauty  and  iotel- 
ligeoce  and  fell  in  love  with  her.  His  sister 
Pulcheria  arranged  the  marriage.  The  young 
Empress  of  the  East  soon  found  to  her  dis- 
appoiatment  (hat  while  she  swayed  her  hus- 
muid'»  oeart,  she  could  not  influence  hts  ad- 
ministriLtiim  at  she  wished,  for  with  regard  to 
that  he  turned  to  his  sister  Pulcheria.  After 
20  years  of  Imperial  life,  she  fell  under  the 
suspicton  of  marttal  infidelity,  probably  unjustly, 
hot  was  forced  into  retirement  at  Jerusalem. 
Here  she  spent  the  last  20  ^ears  of  her  life  in 
good  works  and  quiet  meditation  at  the  Holy 
Flaces,  She-  wrote  a  series  of  poems,  mainly 
oa  religious  subjects,  though  one  had  for  its 
theme  her  husband's  victory  over  the  Persians. 
Her  most  famous  work  is  a  paraphrase  of  the 
BiUe  ttt  verse  which  has  been  warmly  praised 
by  commentators.  Her  excellent  senac  of  Jiter- 
ary  values  is  best  revealed  by  the  fact  that  we 
dwe  to  her  the  priaiitive  literary  form  of  one 
of  the  world's  great  stories.  This  is  the  tale 
of  Cyprian  and  Justina,  that  is  of  a  man  who 
sold  his  sold  to  the  devil  for  knowledge  and 
when  dissatisfied  with  this,  afterward  for  a 
woman.  This  later  became  the  Faust  legend, 
so  often  tum^  to  by  great  poets  as  a  nucleus 
around  wludi  to  gather  their  thoui^s .  with 
regard  to  human  life.  Calderon  uses  tlie  stoiy 
in  its  earlier  Christian  form  almost  as  it  came 
from  the  hand  of  Eudoxia  as  a  plot  for  his 
greatest  play,  *ra  Magico  Prodigioso>;  Mar- 
lowe in  ttie  specious  Siaabethan  period  wrote 
his  greatest  dr^ma  around  it,  while  Goedie 
made  from  it  the  great  literary  masterpiece  of 
the  19th  century.  The  Faust  legend  and  the 
Arthur  legends,  both  from  this  time,  have  been 
^reat  resources  for  the  modem  poets. 

The  IKerature  of  the  5th  century  is  of  no 
great  significance  and  yet  there  are  some  names 
hi  it  that  have  lived.  Claudian  or  Claudianns, 
the  Latin  poet,  probably  died  just  as  the  cen- 
tury was  opening.  Prudentius  and  Ausonius, 
Christian  Latin  poets,  left  verses  that  are  well 
known  and  some  of  the  hymns  of  Prudentius 
are  still  in  use  in  the  Church.  Macrobius,  a 
Platonic  philosopher,  and  Isidore  and  Socrates 
who  wrote  ecclesiastical  history  and  Orosius,  a 
Spanish  disciple  of  Saint  Augustine,  are  still 
referred  to  by  those  who  care  to  know  the 
history  and  thought  of  the  time  as  it  appeared 
in  the  eyes  of  conteineorariet.  Sozomen  and 
.Theodoret  turfhsT  ecctesiastial  bi»tonaiu,  ore 
also  well  known.  The  time  wM  vnldnff  to 


the  necessity  of  telling  its  story  if  dut  was  to* 
be  known  1^  posterity. 

jAUn  J..WAI.M, 

Author  of  *The  Tktrletnth  the  Grtatttt  of 
Cfntvrieg,^  etc. 

pwnc:pal  events  of  the  fifth  centukv.- 

400.  AUric  the  VinBoth  invadw  luly. 

406.  German  tribei Invade  Gaol. 

407.  The  SaHuia.  the  dtaet  tribes  ot  the  Fnnki  Mttted-  in- 
Belftitim.    Bufguodiaiu  fnmi  the  Vistula  aom  th» 

Riune. 

409.  Oerman  tribee  invade  Spain. 

410.  Alaric  oapttma  and  nhiodfln  Roi^ 

411.  BvftuodiaiisjaaM  tmougb  Gcnnanr  into  Pnmoe  and 
Mttteontha  Rhone. 

411.  Tbm  VkigDthi  enter  Oattl  and  Spain,  and  found  ths 

kingdom  of  the  Viaifotha  at  Tonhmaa.- 
420.  The  Lone  dyowtir  is  eataWiahed  in  CUna  by  Geooial 

Ueoyu. 

4M.  The  Romans,  thremsnsd  at  home,  withdraw  from 
Britain,  adnsins  ttM  Britom  ta  ami  and  tnut  h  them- 
m&rm. 

431.  Hie  council  of  Bpheaus. 

432.  Patrick  the  apostle  oonverta  Irriaod  to  Cfaristianity. 

439.  The  Vandab  who  had  absorbed  Alani  inrade  AfricB 
and  capture  Carthaoe. 

440.  Leo  I,  the  Oceat.  bwhop  t£  Rome. 

447,  The  Hunt  under  Attik  ravaic  the  Baatem  Empire 
and  stake  Constantino^  tributary. 

449.  VortiMni,king  of  the  Britons,  aOa  the  aid  of  8aaon» 
from  the  Elbe  and  Weser  against  the  Seota  and  Picta. 

451.  The  Gotmeil  of  Chakedon.  Attila  inmdes  the  West 
snd  is  defeated  at  ChUons. 

4SS.  He  invadea  Italy,  and  dies  suddenly.  ' 

454.  TheOetravothsansabdMadbjr  theHuDs. 

43S.  The  Vandals  under  Genaeric  or  Gaiieric  retuni  from, 
Africa  and  loot  Rome.  The  Saxons  estabuh  them- 
selves in  Kent.  Kulaod.  under  Heosiat  and  the  BrHoaa 
BM'  driven  Into  Wales  and  Comww. 

4ti.  The  Visigotfaa  in  Gaul  and  Spain. 

474.  ItevinK  extended  theor  territory  in  OaUcia.  Stain,  and 
on  tbelUione  and  Loire,  Gaul,  the  Vfaivoths  adopt  thn 
writtealaOT. 

475.  RonwLns  August  ul  us,  the  last  Roman  emperor. 

476.  Be  Is  deposed  and  the  western  Roman  empire  «nds. 
(Moaeer  basoaMi  )dng  of  Italy. 

411.  CMa  twoomee  hum  of  the  Rranls  occugyiag  the 
territory  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Seine  and  Loire. 

489.  The  Gotoa  onoer  nwodoric  invade  Itdy. 

49S.  OalaaitM  taaoocaM  Bdm  of  Boma. 

492.  nwodorio  becnnea  l£ag  of  Itab. 

495.  Hw  West  Saaona  land^ln  Britauu  _ 

4W.  Ctovia,  kfnc  of  the  Praidia.  beeomea  a  Chrittu. 
aalavBoiMi  tribes  from  Ruesia.  foUowing  the  mtgrstloa 
of  aatjona  and  oooupying  Eastern  Europe  from  the 
Oder  to  the  Adriatic,  seise  Poland  and  B<memni. 

FIFTH  MONARCHY  MEN,  a  set  of 

po]itia)-religious  enthusiasts  who  sprang  up  dur- 
ing the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell.  They  be- 
lieved that  the  four  ^eat  kingdoms  mentioned 
by  Daniel,  the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Gre- 
aan>  and  the  Roman,  were  to  be  followed  by 
the  descent  of  Girist,  to  establish  a  fifth  mon- 
archy, which  was  to  be  of  world-wide  extent. 
They  thou^t  that  this  advent  was  close  at 
hand,  and  that  physical  force  should  be  em- 
ployed to  pave  the  way  for  Christ's  reign. 
When  the  sect,  who  were  of  the  extreme  re- 
publican type,  fancied  Cromwell  was  aiming 
at  the  royal  title  as  well  as  power,  they  raised 
a  conspiracy  *  against  him  (1657),  which  was 
quickly  discovered.  Their  leaders  were  thrown 
into  prison,  and  were  only  liberated  on  the 
death  of  the  Protector.  The  sect  became  ex- 
tinct shortly  after  the  Restoration,  not,  how- 
ever, until  on  6  Jan.  1661,  they  had  attempted 
to  obtam  possession  of  London.  Most  of  tiie 
participants  were  either  killed  or  captnred  and 
ten,  of  the  latter,  together  with  their  leader, 
Vcuner,  were  executed  for  high  treason  later 
in  the  month.  Consult  Brown,  L.  F.,  *PoUt- 
ical  Activities  of  the  Baptists  and  Fifth  Mon- 
archy Men,  etc.*  (in  *Prize  Ess^  of  American 
Historical  Assodation,*  Vol.  V,  Wa^ington 
1912),  containing  a  very  full  bibliogrqiiQr. 
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FIFTH  NBRVS»  the  duef  Boiaory  nerve 
of  the  face,  also  called  trigoninittf  or  trifadaL 
It  is  one  of  the  fifth  cranial  pair  of  nerves. 
The  fifth  nerve  is  one  of  the  most  important 
sensory  nerves  of  die  body,  its  name  trafaciai 
meaning  that  it  has  tihrec  large  divisions  whidi 
are  diahibtited  to  the  face,  and  its  name  tii- 
icemnms  Ixiog  mvcn  because  it  has  three  roots 
inside  the  sIculT.   It  is  realfy  a  mixed  nerve 
containing  both  motor  and  souory  fibres.  The 
motor  toot  rises  from  a  groiqi  of  ccUs  lyui|r 
deep  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventrtde.  The 
sensory  portion  arises  in  a  series  of  ganglia, 
the  Gasscrian  gangUoa  being  the  most  important 
one.   The  oj^thaimic  and  Medvl's  ganglia  are 
also  smaller  ganglionn  centres.     The  diief 
brandies  go  to  snpply  the  aitire  area  of  tibe 
skin  of  the  face  and  head,  and  ncdn^ias  and 
neuritides  of  the  face  and  head  are  due  to 
affections  of  this  nerve.   The  diief  division  is 
.the  first  or  ophthalmic  division,  which  supplies 
the  region  over  the  superior  surface  of  the  nose, 
fordioKl  and  eye,  running  as  far  back  as  die 
top  of  the  head.   The  second  branch  is  the 
snperior  maxillaiy,  which  supplies  the  tooth 
and  the  region  of  the  sldn  beneath  the  orbh, 
the  u^r  Up,  and  the  re^on  of  the  temple.  The 
supenor  maxillary  nerve  contains  a  few  motor 
fibres.   Hie  third  branch,  the  imerior  maxillary, 
or  mandibular,  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  fifth 
nerve,  and  contains  most  of  the  motor  fibres. 
It  supplies  the  surface  of  die  stdn  of  the  lower 
jaw,  front  of  the  ear,  and  temporal  repon,  Mng 
close  behind  the  area  suppUed  by  the  maxillary. 
The  mnscles  of  the  jaw,  the  masseters,  tem- 
porals and  buccinators  are  sopplied  the 
motor  fibres  of  this  branch.     see  Cranial 
NnrvES ;  pAciAt.  Ntokalsia  ;  Nkuraloia. 

FIFTY-POUR  FORTY  OR  FIGHT,  die 

slogan  of  the  Northern  Democrats  in  1844: 
meaning  the  insistance  upon  the  line  of  lat.  54 
40*  N.  as  the  southern  limit  of  Enjdish  posses- 
sion, even  at  the  price  of  a  war.  Tlie  Ashbur- 
ton  Treaty  of  1842  had  created  great  dissatis- 
faction as  a  surrender  of  American  rights  (and 
in  En^nd  as  a  surrender  of  British  rights), 
and  the  hot-beads  wished  to  abrogate  it.  But 
the  Southern  leaders  did  not  wish  to  make  war 
for  the  increase  of  thje  free  territory,  and  in- 
stead diverted  the  war  sentifiient  against  Mex- 
ico, forcing  on  the  Me^cican  war  of  1847.  See 
Boundaries  of  the  UHrrsD  States;  Ohbgon' 
Question. 

FIG,  the  fruit  of  the  Fiats  carica,  a  native 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  south  of  Europe,  which 
has  been  cultivated  from  antiquity  in  the  coun- 
tries surrounding  the  Mediterranean,  where  figs 
fom  a  prindpal  article  of  food  in  many  places. 
It  belongs  to  the  family  Moraeea.  The  male 
and  female  flowers  are  mixed  indiscriminately 
on  the  inside  of  a  fleshy  receptacle,  which  is 
concave  in  form,  with  its  edges  drawn  together 
into  a  narrow  opening.  What  are  called  the 
seeds  in  the  ripe  fig  are  really  the  fruits,  eidi 
containing  a  sim^e  seed.  The  fig-tree  is  dis- 
tinguished from  almost  all  others  oy  the  eittra- 
orwiary  property  of .  produdng  two  crop9  of . 
fmit  in  die  same  year  on  distinct  sho(^  in 
climates  congenial  to  its  growth.  The  shoots 
formed  by  the  first  or  spring  sap  put  forth  figs 
at  every  m  as  soon  as  the  sap  burins  to  flow 
.  agsin.  m  ju^  aad  Aogust  These  figs  wUdi 
form  the  sesond  crop  of  tfic  y«ar  j^kh  in  dwir- 


native  climate  during  the  course  of  ^  atttumn. 
The  ^Mots  formed  by  the  seccmd  flow  of  sap, 
commonly  called  midsummer  shoots,  put  forth 
figs  in  like  manner  at  every  eye,  but  elsewhere 
not  until  the  first  flow  of  sap  in  the  following 
spring.  These  last-mentioned  figs,  which  form 
the  first  crop  of  each  year,  ripen  in  warmer 
climates  during  the  months  of  Tune  and  July, 
but  not  in  the  United  States  before  September 
or  October.  The  fig-tree,  in  its  wild  stat^  is  a 
low,  distorted  shrub,  bearing  fruit  destitute  of 
any  agreeable  flavor.  Dried  figs  are  easier  of 
digestion  and  more  nourishing  than  the  fresh 
fruit,  and  form  a  considerable  article  of  com- 
merce. The  best  come  from  Turkey,  Italy, 
Spain  and  Provence;  those  of  the  Archi- 
peli^  are  inferior  in  quality.  Dried  figs, 
with  barley  bread,  are  now  the  ordinary 
food  of  the  lower  dasses  in  Greece  and  the 
Archipelago.  "While  the  edible  fig  of  commerce 
can  be  raised  over  the  whole  United  States 
south  of  Philadelphia,  fig  culture  was  never 
considered  a  practical  venture  until  a  few  years 
a^o.  American  f^  even  in  such  a  climate  as 
udifomia  were  shrunken  and  sour  for  the  most 
par^  and  the  dried  Smyrna  ^  was  still  imported 
to  the  United  States  to  the  value  of  about 
$700,000  a  year.  As  the  price  of  other  kinds  of 
native  fruit  decreased,  because  of  overproduc- 
tion, many  Califomian  orchardists  and  horticul- 
turists turned  their  attention  to  the  fig,  which 
is  among  the  costliest  of  dried  fruits,  being 
valued  at  from  $200  to  $400  a  ton  in  the 
New  York  market.  Cuttings  of  the  Smyrna  fig 
were  imported  to  this  country  as  early  as  1880. 
but  the  fruit  proved  shrunken  and  tasteless.  It 
was  found  necessaiy  to  start  from  seedlingi 
and  for  this  process  caprification  (q.v.)  was 
necessaiy.  In  1891  a  consignment  of  Blasio- 
phaga  grossorum  was  brou^t  to  this  country. 
It  was  recdved  by  James  Shinn  of  Niles,  CaL 
who  had  (Wanted  a  caprifig  tree  in  his  orchard 
as  a  hospice  for  the  insects.  He  failed  of  suc- 
cess through  the  lateness  of  the  season  at  which 
he  made  ue  experiment,  which,  however,  was 
repeated  by  George  C  Roeding  of  Fresno,  Cal., 
mo  met  with  complete  success,  and  now 
Snmaa  figs  are  prodOccd  in  Cdif  omia  as  Unve 
and  hi^iy  sugared  as  those  wliich  can  be 
imported. 

A  modem  discovery  of  great  importance 
to  the  %  industrv  is  that  insect-bearing  capri- 
figs  may  be  packed  in  boxes  widi  altemate 
layers  of  figs  and  sand  and  so  preserved 
through  severe  winters.  Besides  the  caprifig 
and  the  Smyrna  fig  numerous  other  species  are 
^rown.  Most  of  mese  attain  an  edible  perfec- 
tion williout  the  aid  of  pollen  of  the  caprifig 
and  widiout  developing  seeds.  Of  these  Mis- 
sion figs  bear  two  crops  annually  in  California 
and  most  of  the  Southern  States.  The  San 
Pedro  figs,  grown  m  the  same  re^ons,  bear 
only  one  crop.  The  fig  is  propagated  by  bud- 
ding, grafting  or  by  cuttings.  Cuttings  serve 
die  purpose  best  and  are  usually  made  from 
die  ripened  wood  of  the  prevMus  season's 
growth.  The  tree  is  long-lived  and  requires 
about  40  feet  each  way  to  avoid  crowding.  In 
Ajnerica  the  most  extoisive  orchards  are  in 
California  where  the  low  rainfall  permits  the' 
fruit  to  reach  its  full  devdopment.  In  this 
State  are  produced  all  the  dried  figs  grown  in 
AflBcrica.  Tbe  oirtttut  is  increaunff  steidity  and 
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now  exceeds  UMNN^OOO  pounds  uunially.  The 
cuuied-fi^  industry  is  assuminff  important  pro- 

S>rtion5  in  the  Gulf  States  witnin  recent  years, 
onsult  Bailey,  *  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture* 
(New  York  1914) ;  Van  Veker,  <Fig  Culture> 
{Houston,  Tex.,  1909) ;  "The  Fig»  (California 
Board  of  Horticulture,  Sacramento  1890) ; 
•The  Fig»  (Bulletin  9  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Amculture,  Division  of  Pomology, 
Washington  IWl). 

PIG-EATER,  a  beetle  of  the  genus  Allo- 
rkina,  harmful  to  figs.   See  June  Beetle. 

FIG  FERTILIZATION  BY  INSECTS. 

It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  according  to 
Pliny  and  others,  that  the  cultivation  of  certain 
varieties  of  figs  was  dependent  for  fertilization 
(technically  termed  caprification)  upon  the 
friendly  aid  of  a  minute  hymenopterous  insect 
termed  the  {ig--wa.sp(B  lastophaga  grossorum). 
Beginning  about  1890  numerous  attempts  were 
made  to  introduce  the  Smyrna  and  caprifigs 
in  fig-growing  sections  of  America.  Recog- 
aizii^  our  inabili^  to  fertilize  the  female 
varieties  which  were  introduced,  experiments 
were  made  with  mechanical  pollination  the  fol- 
lowing year  on  the  Smyrna  fig  by  Dr.  Gustav 
Eisen.  Attempts  were  then  made  to  introduce 
the  Blastophaga,  but  without  success,  until  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  the  insect  in  1899  in  the 
^  orchard  of  Geo,  C.  Rording,  at  Fresno,  Cal. 
The  principle  of  Uie  fertilization  is  that  the 
Blastophaga  in  its  native  home  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean fc^<^  breeds  naturaJIv  in  the  wild  or 
caprifig.  The  Smyrna  fig  does  not  mature 
fruit  unless  the  flowers  are  cross-pollinated  by 
hand  methods  or  through  the  agency  of  the 
Blastophaga,  which  carries  pollen  tTom  the  mate 
caprifig  to  the  female  Smyrna  fig,  hence  botii 
the  caprifig  and  the  Blastophaga  are  necessary 
in  order  Qiat  the  commercial  6g  bear  edible 
fruit  The  results  of  Ae  introduction  of  this 
fig^fertiUzing  insects  have  exceeded  die  most 
aansniinc  expectations  In  1900  a  large  crop 
of  Smyrna  figs  were  raised,  dried  and  placed 
on  the  market  and  tests  made  by  experts 
showed  that  California  figs  fully  equal  the  im- 
ported product  and  that  they  contain  a  larger 
percentage  of  sugar,  a  superior  flavor  and  are 
cleaner  and  more  attractive  in  appeanmce. 
V^th  this  introduction  a  new  horticnitnral  in- 
dustry of  neat  future  value  to  the  bountiy  has 
been  estaUished.  Over  10,000.000  pounds  of 
figs  are  produced  annually  in  California.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
published  much  information  on  this  subject, 
two  important  papers  being  Howard's  'Fig- 
culture  in  the  United  States  >  (1900);  and 
Eisen's,  *The  Fig,  Its  History,  Culture  and 
Curing*  (1901).  Consult  also  Bailey,  'Standard 
Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture*  (New  York  1914)  ; 
Van  Velzer,  'Fig  Culture*  (Houston,  Tex., 
1909)  ;  "The  Fig»  (California  Board  of  Horu- 
culture,  Sacramento  1890). 

FIG  SHELL,  the  shell  of  several  species 
of  gastropods,  so  called  from  its  shape.  It  is 
especially  used  to  designate  the  shells  of  the 
genera  Ficula  and  Pyrula, 

FIGARO,  fe'ga'rd',  Le  Noaze  di,  opera 
buffa  in  four  acts  1^  Wolfgang  Ainadeus 
Mozart  (libretto  by  Lorenzo  da  Ponte  after 
Beaumarchais'  •Manage  de  F^Raro*}.  fi'st  J**"- 
formed  at  Vwnna  1  M:^  179a.  Mozart  oittr- 


sdf  sngmted  the  use  d£  tbe  satirical  cotnedy 
that  had  made  all  Eurme  its  hrnne  and  me 
success  of  the  opera  was  f  rom  the  first  assured. 
The  complicated  plot,  laid  in  Spain,  tells  of  the 
cross-currents  of  intrigue  of  Count  Almavivsi 
with  Susanna,  the  countess'  maid,  who  is  be- 
trothed to  Figaro,  the  barber  of  Seville  and 
of  the  countess  with  the  page  Chembino. 
Figaro,  becoming  jealous  of  the  count^s  actions, 
conspires  with  tte  coimtess  aad  the  odier  two 
to  punish  him  for  his  love-making.  Needless 
to  say,  he  is  pardoned  and  all  ends  merrily 
with  the  union  of  Figaro  and  Susanna.  Mo- 
zart's treatment  of  the  story  lifts  it  far  above 
t^  omical  abuosi^ere  of  the  original  text 
into  a  purer  ether  where  it  is  invested  with  the 
poetic  and  delicate  charm  that  Mozart's  genius 
alooe  could  create.  The  situaticms  are  vivid 
and  picturesque  and  the  delinei^ion  of  diaracter 
full  of  sirirtle  touches.  Figaro,  the  coimtess, 
Cbmibino  and  ^  Susanna  are  creations  whidi 
stand  upon  their  own  feet  and  breathe  their 
own  air,  vitalized  wi^  the  life  and  art  perhaps 
of  another  day,  but  none  the  less  reasonable 
and  consistent.  The  muuc  is  one  steady  flow 
of  motion  and  melody,  an  irresistible  combina- 
tioa  of  grace,  serene  beau^  and  musicianship. 
In  spite  of  its  age  and  the  great  intervening 
musical  development,  it  has  lost  none  of  its 
freshness.  In  the  first  act,  occurs  Figaro's 
celebrated  aria^'Non  ptu  andai,*  th^  effect  of 
which  at  the  first  general  rehearsal,  was  elec- 
trical, cast  and  orchestra  calling  out  *Brava, 
brava,  Maestro  I  \^va!  Viva  I  il  grande  Mozart.* 
In  the  second  act  are  the  countess*  aria  ^'Pora 
amor,"  full  of  a  gentle  melancholy,  Chembino  s 
ever  sweet  and  fresh  'Voi  che  sapete*  and  the 
finale  tippn  which  Mozart  lavished  his  greatest 
gifts.  The  'Dove  sono*  aria  of  the  cowitess, 
me  exquisite  letter  duet  between  her  and 
Susanna,  also  called  the  ^Zephyr  Duet'  and 
Figaro's  stirring  march  number  *Ecco  la 
marchia*  of  the  third  act  and  the  *Deh  vieni* 
for  Susanna  in  the  last  act  may  also  be  singled 
out  for  special  mention. 

Lewis  M.  Isaacs. 
FIGEAC,  J.  J.  CbampoUion.  See  Cham- 

FOLLION-FlGEAC 

FIGEAC,  f«'zhak',  France,  the  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  departoient  6f  Lot,  on  the 
Orleans  Railway,  45  miles  east  northeast  of 

Cahors,  on  the  Celft  River.  It  contains  several 
old  houses  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  the 
church  of  Saint  Sauveur,  dating  from  the  I2th 
century  and  Notre  Dame  du  Puy  of  the  same 
period.  Figeac  is  the  seat  of  a  subprefect  and 
has  a  tribunal  de  premier  instance  and  a  com- 
munal college.  Its  industries  comprise  brewing, 
printing,  tanning,  weavinj;  and  the  manufacture 
of  agricultural  imi^ments.  It  has  also  a  la^ 
trade  in  cattle,  wool  and  grain.  The  town 
grew  up  around  a  monastery  founded  here  in 
the  6th  century  and  for  several  centuries 
was  the  property  of  the  monks. ,  Pop.  5,S0& 

FIGGIS,  Jolm  Neville,  English  clergyman 
and  author:  b.  Brighton,  2  Oct.  1866.  He  was 
educated  at  Brighton  College.  SaHit  Catherine's 
College,  Cambridge,  Wells  Theological  Collecre. 
In  'I®^S  he  was  curate  of  Kettering  and  in 
1695-98  at  Gr«t  Saint  MaiVs,  Cambridge. 
From  1895  to  1901  he  lectursd  m  Saint  Cadier- 
ine's  College  and  was  chaplain  of-  Pembroks 
(^legeMn  189&.1900.  In  1900  he  waa  Btrbeck 
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lectanr  in  Triiaty  CoUeme  and  from  1901  to 
1907  was  rector  of  Mamnnll,  EVirset.  He  was 
Noble  lecturer  at  Harvard  in  1911  and  Bishop 
Paddock  lecturer  at  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  New  YotIl  in  1913.  In  1915  he  was 
Bross  lecturer  at  Lake  Forest,  111.  Since  1909 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Community  of 
the  Resorrectioa.  His  publications  indude 
(The  Divine  Right  of  Kings>  (1896)  :  <Ilhistra- 
tions  of  English  History.  166a-1715>  (1902); 
'Christianity  and  History*  (1904) ;  'From  (Per- 
son to  Grotiu5>  (1907) ;  <The  (gospel  and 
Htunan  Needs>  (1909) ;  'Religion  and  English 
Society*  (1910) ;  'Civilization  at  the  Cross 
Roads>  a912) ; 'Antichrist*  (1913) ;  'Chun::hes 
in  the  Modem  State>  (1913)  ;  'The  Fellowship 
of  the  Uysteiy*  (1914)  'Some  Defects  in  Eng- 
lish Religion*  (1916)  ;  'The  Will  to  Freedom? 
lectures  on  Nietzsche  (1917)  and  contributions 
to  the  'Cambridge  Modem  History* ;  widi  R. 
V.  Laurence  he  edited  Lord  Acton  s  'Lectures 
and  Essays.* 

FIGHTING-PXSH  {Betta  pu(tnax).  a 
small  fish  of  the  climbing  perch  family  (Ana- 
basiiUr)  a  native  of  the  southeast  of  Asia, 
remarkable  for  its  pugnacious  propensities.  In 
Siam  these  fishes  are  kept  in  glass  globes  for 
the  purpose  of  fighting  and  extravagant  gam- 
bling takes  place  on  the  result.  When  the  fish 
is  quiet  its  colors  arc  dull,  but  when  irritated 
it  glows  with  metallic  ^lendor.  The  long  of 
Siam  derives  a  considerable  revenue  from  the 
licenses  for  fish-fights. 

FIGHTING  TOE  HOOKER,  a  nickname 
popularly   iq^liea   to   (Sen.   Joseph  Hooker 

(q.v), 

FIGHTING  PARSON,  The,  a  nickname 
^ven  to  William  CJannaway  Brownlow  (q.v.), 
m  reference  to  the  vigorous  anti-secession 
leaders  written  hy  him  for  his  newspaper.  The 
Whig  of  Knoxville.  Tenn. 

FIGIG,  fe-geg,  a  town  of  considerable 
importance  in  Morocco;  situated  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Wady  Zusfaya,  which  separates 
Algeria  from  Morocco.  Figig  is  several  htm- 
dred  miles  from  the  seacoast. 

FIGLINB,  fe-ly«'na',  Italy,  city  of  central 
Italy,  25  miles  southeast  of  Florence  on  the 
Cemo.  Straw  hats  and  knives  are  manufac- 
tnred  and  there  is  a  brisk  trade  in  oil,  silk  and 
wine.  Nearby  many  fossil  rem«ns  of  -  the 
mastodon,  hippopotamus,  etc.,  have  been  found. 
PopL  12,035. 

PiamiRA  (fe-ga'5-r»)  DA  FOZ.  Portu- 
gal, a  seaport  in  the  distnct  of  Coimbra,  on 
the  Mondego  River  and  on  the  Lisbon-Figtieira 
and  Guarda-Figiieira  railroads,  25  miles  south- 
w-est  of  Coimbra.  It  has  a  targe  coast  trade  in 
^in,  fruit,  wine,  oil  and  cork,  but  its  port 
IS  hampered  by  a  bar  at  the  mouth.  It  has 
manufactures  of  glass  and  its  climate  and  sea- 
bathii^  facilities  attract  a  great  number  of 
summer  visitors.  It  became  a  city  in  1882. 
Pop.  6,221. 

FIGUERAS.  fe-ga'ras,  Spain,  town,  14 
iniles  from  the  French  frontier  in  ^  a  plain  21 
miles  north-northeast  of  (^rona.  It  is  defended 
hy  a  fortress,  considered  the  strongest  in  Spain 
and  the  l«y  to  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  large 
enotvh  to  accwunodate  16^000  soldiecs.  It  has 
some.  oEi^factures,  chief  of.^vluBh  ascwoDkO 


and  linen  fabrics,  leather,  soai^  coilcs,  etc.,  hnd 
a  trade  in  these  and  in  ^in,  oil  and  liquors. 
It  has  been  four  times  in  French  occupation, 
in  1794,  1808,  1811  and  1823.   Pop.  11,77& 

FIGUERAS  y  MORACAS,  fe-ga'ras  e' 
mo-ralcas,  Estanislao,  Spanish  statesman:  b.- 
Barcelona,  13  Nov.  1818;  d-  Madrid,  U  Nov. 
1882.  He  studied  law  at  Madrid  and  early  in 
life  began  political  activity  in  the  Republican 
party.  He  was  elected  deputy  from  Barcelona 
1851,  beosming  a  leader  of  his  party,  but  was 
ejuled  for  participation  in  the  olot  against 
Narvaez  for  a  few  months  in  1867.  After  the 
fall  of  Queen  Isabella  he  continued  to  oppose 
actively  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy:  Upon 
the  abdication  of  Amadeus  in '1873  he  became 
president  of  the  council  of  nHuisters,  but  after 
the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  December' 
1874,  took  no  further  part  in  public  affairs. 

FIGUEROA,  fe-^-ro'a,  Francisco  de, 
Spanish  poet :  b.  Alcala  de  Henares,  1540 ;  d 
1620.  He  was  caUed  by  his  contemporaries 
*the  Divine  -Figueroa,"  and  at  Rome  he  woo  the 
poet's  crown.  He  wrote  verse  with  equal  facil- 
ity and  elegance  in  Castiliah  and  Italian.  When 
dyin^  he  biimed  all  hb  verses;  but  tliey  were 
published  — ■  including  the  celebrated  volumes  of 
eclogues  in  blatdc  verse,  the  'Tirsi*-^  f rem 
copies  in  the  hands  of  iiis  friends. 

FIQUBROA,  Francisco,  McidcBn  anital- 
ist:  b.  Tolnca  1730;  d  Ctty  of  Mexico  180a 
He  was  a  Franciscan  priest  and  tau^t  and  lec- 
tured acceptably,  but  his  great  service  to  litera- 
ture consisted  in  the  compilation  of  materials 
for  a  histoiy  of  Mexico,  among  them  a  'His- 
tory of  the  Conquest  of  New  Galtcia,*  by  Mota 
Padrilla,  besides  diaries  and  letters. 

■  FIGUBROA,  Francisco  Acnfia  (a-koon'- 
ya)  de,  Umguasran  poet :  b.  Montevideo,  1791; 
A  there,  6  Oct.  1862.  A  civil-Service  post 
afforded  him  leisure  to  prepare  his  'Poetic 
Mosaic*  (1857),  a  verse  collection,  and  his 
more  notable  'Parairiirases  of  the  Psalms' ; 
and  'The  TorSidas,*  a  series  of  Paraguayan 
notes.  He  has  been  assigned  a  hif^  rank  by 
competent  European  critics;  lofty  inspira^n 
and  sonorous  dicticm  being  his  characteristics, 
as  exemplified  in  the  'National  Hymri  of  Uru- 
guay.* 

FIGUIER,    fe-gya,    Guillaume  Louis, 

French  scientist;  b.  MontpeUier,  IS  Feb.  1819; 
d.  Paris,  12  Nov.  1894.  He  was  for  a  time  pro- 
fessor in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  his  native- 
town,  and  in  18S3  was  appointed  to  a  post  in  a 
similar  school  at  Paris.  Among  his  works  are 
'Exposition  et  Histoire  des  Frincipales  D£- 
couvertes  Scientifiques  Modemes'  (6th  ed 
1862) ;  'Histoire  du  Merveilleux  dans  les 
Temps  Modemes*  (1859-62) ;  'L'AIchimie  et 
les  Alchimistes* ;  'Vies  des  Savants  |llustres 
depiiis  TAntiquite  jusqu'au  XIX  Steele*  (2d  ed, 
1875) ;  'Les  Grandes  Inventions* ;  'Le  Tab- 
leau de  la  Nature*  (1862-73);  'Le- Lendemain 
de  la  MOrt'  (KHh  ed  1894);  etc  Several  of 
his  works  have  been  translated  tnto  English,  in- 
cluding different  sections  of  the  'Tableau,* 
such  as  'The  Mammalia*;  ^Birds'and  Rep-, 
lilcs' ;  etc. 

FIGULINE,.  potter's  clay ;  also,  ware  made 
from  jtotter's  clity,  esMciany.potlexy:deeotated 
wittt  rdicfs'.«{  o^nrtl.nhiects.  . 
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FIGURE*  in  arithnutic,  a  character  em- 
ployed to  represent  a  number.  The  Arabic  fig- 
ures are  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0,  by  comUna- 
tions  of  whidi  any  possible  number  can  be  rep- 
resented. In  logic,  the  form  of  the  syllogism 
with  respect  to  me  position  of  the  middle  term. 
In  music,  a  form  of  melody  or  accompaiument 
maintained  throughout  the  phrase  in  which  it 
is  suggested.  In  a  melody,  figure  is  called  se- 
quence. In  harmony,  a  ngure  relates  to  the 
rhjrthmical  observance  of  a  certain  form  in  all 
the  accompanying  chords  to  the  melody.  Also 
a  musical  phrase,  or  a  florid  melody.  See 

NOTATTON. 

FIGURE  or  FORM  in  philosophy.  See 
Fc«H. 

FIGURED  BASS,  or  THOROUGH- 
BASS,  in  music,  a  bass  having  the  accompany- 
ing chords  susgested  by  certain  numbers  above 
or  below  the  notes.  It  is  a  satisfactory  sys- 
tem of  musical  shorthand  which  ori^ated  in 
the  16th  century.  As  a  simple  method  for 
musicians  to  distinguish  at  slg^t  the  harmonies 
of  extended  compositions.  The  whole  of  the 
notes  are  not  always  indicated  by  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  figures,  because  one  number  gen- 
erally implies  two  or  more  to  complete  the 
chord.  When  thefe  is  no  fieure,  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  common  chord  of  such  a  note 
is  to  be  used  as  its  harmony. 

FIGUREHEAD,  an  imag^e,  either  head  or 
bust,  placed  at  the  prow  of  ships.  Such  figures 
were  carved  in  wood  in  the  days  of  wooden 
vessels,  and  there  was  generally  some  connec- 
tion ben#een  the  figure  and  the  name  of  the 
vessel.  Thus,  a  vessel  called  the  Lion  would 
have  at  its  prow  a  lion's  head  carved  in  wood 
and  gilt.  In  modem  vessels  of  iron  and  steel, 
with  the  usual  straight  stem,  the  old  forms  of 
figlirehead,  etc.,  have  disappeared.  Whenever 
ornamentation  is  now  employed  on  the  prow 
it  is  generally  limited  to, a  shield  bearing  a  coat 
of  arms,  or  scroll-work  in  ^old,  but  the  general 
tendenqr  is  to  dispense  with  such  ornamenta- 
tion altogether. 

FIJI  (fe'je)  orVm  (ve'te)  ISLANDS, a 
large  group  of  islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain,  situated  between  lat.  15° 
48'  S.  and  20°  4'  S.  and  between  long.  177°  51' 
£.  and  178°  38'  E.  There  are  255  islands,  great 
and  small,  of  which  about  80  are  inhabited.  The 
uninhabited  islands  scarcely  rise  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Including  Rotumah,  which  belongs 
to  the  same  jurisdiction,  they  have  an  area  of 
7,435  square  miles,  of  which  the  main  island 
Viti  Levu  takes  up  4,250  square  miles,  and 
Vanua  Levu  2,600  square  miles.  Suva,  on  the 
south  coast  of  Viti  Levu,  is  the  capital  and  has 
a  fine  natural  harbor.  'The  whole  group  is  of 
coral  formation,  and  all  the  islands  seem  orin^n- 
ally  to  have  formed  portions  of  Viti  Levu, 
some  of  them  probably  of  Vanua  Levu.  The 
conformation  of  the  main  island  is  volcanic  and 
side  by  side  with  volcanic  deposits  are  granite, 
diorite,  gabbros  and  syenite.  The  silent  cra- 
ters are  most  numerous  in  Taviunl.  Among 
valuable  metals  found  in  the  islands  are  gold, 
copper  and  iron.  The  islands  lie  in  the  track 
or  the  monsoons,  which  blow  strongly  from 
April  to  November,  renderii^  the  islands  ex- 
ceedingly heal&y;  there  is  an  abundant  rain- 
ftll  (lWt-112  inches),  the  maximum  tempera- 
ture is  90*  and  it  seldom  Ulte  bekw  60*.  The 


6ora  of  the  Fijis  is  very  Kke  that  of  the  East 
Indian  mainland.  Up  to  the  summits  of  the  vol- 
canic peaks  stretches  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
troiHcal  vegetation.  'The  forest  has  little  imder- 
wood,  but  abounds  in  palms,  tree  ferns,  bam- 
boo and  orchids  of  tree-like  dimensions.  'The 
fauna  bekmgs  to  die  south  Auatralo-FoVMsisui 
group;  bats  and  rodents  are  the  <»ily  mam- 
mals in  the  islands.  There  are  about  50  species 
of  birds,  of  which  the  most  notaUc  are  doves 
and  parrots.  The  native  population  is  gradu- 
ally decreasing.  The  Fijians  were  once  tdola- 
tors,  but  since  the  arrival  of  English  Wesleyan 
preachers  in  1835  they  have  turned  to  Chris- 
tianity. There  are  10,880  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  islands  and  84,185  Wesle^s.  The  princi- 
pal occupation  of  the  people  is  asfriculture;  the 
sugar,  maize  and  cocoa  culture  is  prosperous, 
but  cotton  growing  has  declined.  Tropical 
fruits  are  exported  to  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land. Many  herds  of  swine  run  wild  in  the 
forests.  Imports  (1914)  £911,274:  exports, 
£1,389,865.  Revenue  (1914)  £279,845;  exports, 
£301,351.  In  1914,  143  vessels  entered,  of  a  total 
of  351,345  tons. 

A  disquieting  feature  in  the  life  of  the 
islands  has  been  the  decline  in  the  native  pppu- 
latton,  which  has  fallen  from  150,000  to  £^,000. 
The  ravages  of  measles,  typhus  and  dysentery 
operating  in  virgin  soil,  especially  among  in- 
fants, has  brought  about  this  decline,  which  is 
now,  however,  arrested.  The  natives,  who  be- 
long to  the  Malayo-Folynesian  race,  are  of  fine 
physique  muscular  and  athletic;  dieir  language 
IS  Melanesbui,  with  an  admixture  of  Polynesian 
words.  They  are  intensely  conserratiTe  in 
habits  and  customs:  the  loin-cloth  has  not 
given  place  to  pants:  tliey  still  fashion  a  tree- 
trunk  into  canoes  and  live  in  thatdied  huts  just 
as  their  forefathers  did.  They  are  skilful 
navigators  and  expert  potters.  The  greater 
Ijart  of  the  land  is  in  their  hands,  one  pecu- 
liarity of  tenure  being  that  ownership  of  fruit- 
trees  and  crops  is  held  quite  independently  of 
ownership  of  the  soil.  The  islands  form  an 
important  link  in  the  chain  of  British  trade  and- 
influence  in  the  Pacific,  having  steam  communi- 
cation with  Australasia,  Samoa,  Honolulu  and 
Canada,  and  serve  as  links  in  the  All-Red 
Cable  Route  between  Australia  and  Canada. 

Some  of  the  Fiji  Islands  were  discovered  by 
Tasman  in  1643 ;  they  were  visited  by  Captain 
Cook  in  1773;  and  explored  by  Dumont  d'Ur- 
ville  in  1827.  Thiqr  were  constituted  a  British 
colony  in  1874.  'The  governor  is  assisted  by  a 
nominated  executive  council,  and  by  a  legisla- 
tive council,  11  of  whom  are  officials  and  seven 
elective  (including  two  natives).  Pop.  (1911) 
139,341  (Europeans  3,707) ;  estimated  (1915) 
155,167.  Consult  Cumraing,  *At  Home  in  Fiji' 
(London  1887) ;  Churchill,  *The  Polynesian 
Wanderings^  (Washington  1911):  Grimshaw, 
'Fiji  and  Its  Possibilities >  (New  Yortc  1907); 
Thomson,  'Fiji  Past  and  Present*  (Melbourne 
1899),  and  *The  Fijians:  A  Study  in  the  Decay 
of  Custom*  (London  1906);  Willianu,  <Fiji 
and  the  Fijians*  (London  1870). 

FILAMENT,  in  botany,  the  stem  of  a  sta- 
men, supporting  the  anther.  (See  Flower). 
It  is  usually  filifomi,  but  sometimes  curious^ 

modified. 

FILANDER,  fl-lan'd^r.  a  small  kangaroo 
(Mccropm  Atwh),  oathre  to  New  (Sutnea.  It 
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«u  the  first  of  die  kangaroos  (q.v.)  known  to 
Earopeans. 

PIIANGIBRI,  fe-lSn-jft'-r«.  Oaetano. 
Italian  political  economist:  b.  Naples.  18  Aug. 
1752;  d.  21  July  1788.  His  great  work,  entitled 
'The  Science  of  Legislation,'  notwithstanding 
it  was  never  completed  according  to  his  orijg- 
inal  design,  attracted  great  attention,  from  its 
bold  and  oridnal  views  and  the  liberali^  of  its 
sentiments.  In  1787  he  was  made  a  member  of- 
the  supreme  council  of  finance. 

FILARBTB,  fe-la-i^'t£,  Antonio,  or  An- 
tonio Avemlino,  called  Antonio  de  Firenzk: 
b.  Florence,  about  1400;  d.  Rome,  about  1469. 
He  ivorked  under  Gfaiberti  on  the  famous  bap- 
tistery Efates.  Pope  Eugene  IV  gave  him  a 
commission  to  make  the  brmize  doors  for  Saint 
Peter's  in  Rome,  and  he  began  their  execution 
with  assistants  about  1439;  finishing  them  1445, 
the  whole  being  a  feeble  imitation  of  Ghibeiti, 
in  bad  taste  and  entirely  lacking  in  spontaneity. 
He  also  made  a  bronze  reduction  of  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  for  the  capi- 
tol,  now  at  Dresden,  and  a  mausoleum  of  the 
cardinal  of  Portugal,  whidi  disappeared  in  the 
17tli  century.  He  is,  however,  more  noted  as 
an  architect.  Banished  from  Rome  1449,  on  the 
accusation  of  stealing  relics,  he  entered  the 
(«rvtce  of  the  Sforza  famity  at  Milan,  draw- 
ing plans  for  a  great  hospital  in  the  antique 
style,  only  one  wing  of  which  he  finished.  He 
is  the  audior  of  a  remarkable  book,  ^Tratto  di 
Architettura.*  written  before  1465,  a  treatise  on 
architecture  in  25  volumes,  a  sort  of  a  verbose 
and  finical  romance,  of  which  the  motive  is  the 
construction  of  an  ideal  city,  called  Sforzinda. 
The  undercurrent  of  the  work  is  a  mixture  of 
pagan  and  Christian  philosophy  and  ethics  and 
an  inculcation  of  didacticism  in  art. 

FILAKIA,  long  slender  threadworms  or 
Nematoda  ((^y  ),  parasitic  in  man  and  other 
vertebrates.  The  species  found  in  man  para- 
sitize the  connective  and  I^phatic  tissues  in 
the  adult  condition ;  their  minute  larvae  (micro- 
filarue)  produced  in  countless  ntimbers,  circu- 
late in  the  blood  from  which  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  new  hosts  by  the  mosquito,  or  are 
discharged  into  standing  water,  as  in  the 
Guinea  worm,  and  reach  man  again  after  a 
stage  in  small  water  animalcules  (Cyclops). 

FILAIUASIS,  fil-g-ri'a-sis,  a  group  of  dis- 
eases caused  by  nematode  worms  (see  Neha- 
toda)  of  the  genus  FUaria,  some  species  of 
whioi  are  parasitic  in  man  and  domestic  ani- 
mals. The  FUarue  are  very  slender  worms, 
mostly  parasitic  in  subdermal  connective  tissue 
and  in  serous  cavities.  The  developmental  his- 
tory is  not  entirely  elucidated,  but  they  seem  to 
undergo  indirect  development  in  the  body  of 
some  crustacean  or  insect,  species  of  mosquitoes 
notably  serving  as  intermediary  hosts.  Under 
the  term  fUaria  sanguinis  hommis,  old  authori- 
ties include  the  species  P.  bancrofti,  P.  diwrna, 
and  P.  Persians,' the  last  the  parasite  to  which 
the  sleeping-sickness  of  the  negroes  in  Africa 
has  been  attributed.  Tht  most  important  one 
of  these  is  F.  bancrofti,  whose  numerous  em- 
bryos enter  the  blood  through  the  lymphatics, 
and  are  present  at  night  in  the  bloo(f  although 
usually  absent  In  the  daytime.  This  worm  (the 
male)  is  about  1^  inches  long  and  from  1-10 
to  1-12  of  an  indi  broad,  line  female  is  al- 
most tmce  tiiis  size.  This  parasite  may  be  pres- 


ent m  the  blood  withMtt  giving  rise  to  my 
nrmptoms,  but  frequently  they  block  the  lymph- 
aiannds  and  produce  the  conditions  of  etejmn- 
tiasia.  These  forms  of  lymph-serotum,  and  of 
hematocbyluria.  exist  very  extensively  in  Asia 
and  AfricSj  and  within  recent  years  have  been 
found  in  cities  in  the  southern  United  States. 
(For  lymph-scrotum  and  elephantiasis,  see 
Elephantiasis).  In  hematocbyluria  the  pa- 
ttent,  while  in  excdlent  health,  suddenly  passes 
a  laxgfi  amount  of  urine  of  a  peculiar  whitish  or 
milky-whttish  appearaneer  occasionally  bloody; 
or  frequently  a  nuid  resembling  chyle,  which  on 
settling  shows  the  presence  of  a  blood-clot. 
This  cnyluria  seems  to  be  intermittent,  the  pa- 
tient being  well  for  weeks  or  months  at  a  time, 
and  then  passing  laige  quantities  of  this  modi- 
fied urine.  The  embryos  are  to  be  found  in  this 
urine.  Occasimally  were  are  symptoms  of  un- 
easiness in  the  loins  and  lumbar  region,  but  as 
a  rule  the  general  health  is  not  aftected.  The 
treatment  is  prophylactic  solely. 

Another  form  of  filariasis  is  'guinea-worm,' 
a  disease  produced  by  F.  medinensis.  It  has 
been  known  from  time  immemorial,  and  it  has 
been  fancied  that  the  plague  of  fieiy  serpents 
which  afflicted  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wil- 
derness was  really  an  irruption  of  such  worms. 
This  worm  is  thot^t  to  be  bred  in  the  body  of 
some  minute  aquatic  crustacean,  as  Cyclops, 
and  thence  to  enter  its  final  host,  which  may  be 
the  horse,  dog,  wildcat  or  jackal,  as  well  as  man, 
by  the  drinking  of  the  water.  The  form  of  dis- 
ease brought  about  by  F.  medinensis  Is  ex- 
tremely common  among  African  negroes.  In 
certain  provinces  of  India  sometimes  nearly 
one-half  the  entire  population  are  affected ;  and 
it  is  known  in  Rusna,  Turkestan  and  Hindu- 
stan. The  adult  female  worm  usually  finds  its 
way  into  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue, 
generally  in  the  lower  extremities,  especially  in 
the  feet  or  ankle.  It  has  also  been  found  in  the 
arm,  eyelid,  tongue,  perineum,  scrotum  and 
trunk.  The  presence  of  the  worm  is  not  ap- 
parent until  it  bores  its  way  to  the  skin.  Here 
It  ivoduces  a  painful  swelling  which  later  be- 
comes irritad)Ie  and  sore,  ana  finally  there  de- 
velops a  suppurating  sinus.  The  worm  may  be 
expelled  spontaneously  from  the  sore,  or  it  may 
be  taken  out  in  native  fashion.  F.  loa  is  a  sim- 
ilar species,  limited  in  its  distribution  to  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  where  it  is  not  uncom-' 
mon,  and  is  introduced  into  man  by  means  of 
drinking-water.  It  is  an  active  wonn,  passing 
rapidhr  throng  the  connective  ^tissue,  and  is 
very  frequently  found  in  the  region  o£^  the  ^e, 
where  it  bores  its  way  to-  the  conjuctival  sur- 
face. Filaria  loa  was  for  a  long  time  consid- 
ered a  very  rare  human  parasite  but  in  the  last 
ten  years  many  cases  of  human  infection  by  this 
worm  have  been  described.  Hitherto  consid- 
ered a  parasite  invading  the  eye  on!^  it  has 
been  Jound  in  a  number  of  other  localities.  In 
fact  its  presence  may^  be  anywhere  in  the  con- 
nective tissues  following  the  bite  of  an  infected 
insect.  It  then  bores  through  various  tissues 
of  the  body_,  often  giving  rise  to  local  swellings^ 
named  variously,  Calafeir  swellings,  etc.,  and 
may  emerge  from  any  part  of  the  body.  In  as 
much  as  emergence  from  the  eyeball  makes  a 
strildrig  difficulty  the  idea  originated  that  it  vms 
an  eye  parasite.  The  loa  parasite  15  chiefly  a 
native  of  Africa.  It  was  introiiyced  into 
West  Indies,  and  the  chances 
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very  active  mihgtinp  of  races  incident  to  Uie 
World  War  there  will  be  numerous  cases  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  a  number  of  minor 
filarta  parasites  the  exact  nature  of  which  can 
be  ascertained  from  monographs  published. 

G>Rsult  Stedman,  ^Reference  Hand- Book 
Medical  Sciences';  article,  'Nematodes  and 
Trematodes' ;  Manson,  'Tropical  Diseases' ; 
Nuttall,  'The  Role  of  Insects,  etc,  in  the 
Spread  of  Parautic  Disease* ;  (Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  Reports,  Vol.  VIII.  No.  1);  Braun, 
<Thierid)en  Parasiten>  (1902). 

FILBERT.   See  Hazlenut. 

JILDES,  fildz,  Sir  (Samuel)  Luke,  Eng- 
lish portrait  and  genre  painter:  b.  Liverpool 
1844.  His  first  Academy  picture  was  ^Night- 
falP  (1868),  and  among  other  pictures  since 
then  he  has  exhibited  'The  Loosened  Team' 
(1869) ;  'Fair,  Quiet,  and  Sweet  Rest>  (1872)  ; 
'Simpletons'  (1873);  'Applicants  for  Admis- 
sion to  a  Casual  Ward'  (1874);  'Betty > 
(1875);  'The  Widower'  (1876):  'Playmates' 
(1877)  ;  'The  Return  of  the  Penitent'  (1879)  ; 
^The  Village  Wedding';  'Venetian  Life'; 
<The  Al-fresco  Toilette';  <The  Doctor' 
(1^2),  and  state  portraits  of  King  Edward 
and  Queen  Alexandra.  Several  of  these,  par- 
ticularly his  famed  'Casual  Ward,'  snow 
powers  of  realism  in  painting  not  unlike  those 
of  Dickens  in  fiction  —  for  whom  he  illustrated 
'Edwin  Drood' — but  hia  later  works  are  more 
striking  from  their  color-effects.  He  was 
knitted  in  1906. 

FILE-FISHES,  the  fishes  of  the  plectog- 
nath  family  Monacantkida,  so-called  from  their 
skins  being  roughened  by  minute  rough  scales. 
The  species  are  numerous,  small,  plain  in  color 
herbrrorous,  lean  and  not  good  for  food;  and 
are  mainly  found  in  the  tropical  seas.  The  best 
known  American  species  is  Alutera  schapfii, 
which  ranges  as  far  north  as  Cape  Cod,  and 
often  shows  a  decided  orange  tint  upon  its 
olive-gray  sides.  It  reaches  a  length  of  24 
inches,  as  also  does  its  relative  the  unicorn- 
fish  (A.  scripta}  of  the  West  Indies.  A  differ- 
ent and  much  smaller  file-fish  is  the  widely  dis- 
tributed "leather-fish*  or  "fool-fisli*  (Monacan- 
thus  hispidus).  The  S;)aiush- American  firfier- 
men  give  the  name  "lija"  to  all  these  fishes. 
TTiese  fishes  were  formerly  classified  with  the 
trigger-fishes  (q.v.)  in  the  family  Balistida, 
from  which  they  differ  conspicuously  in  having 
but  one  erectile  dorsal  spine.  Consult  (Junther, 
'Study  of  Fishes'  (1859);  GooAt  and  Bean, 
^Oceanic  Ichthyology'  (1895). 

FILELFO,  fe-lel'fo,  Francesco,  Italian 
philosopher:  b.  Tolentino  1398;  d.  1481.  His 
early  studies  in  grammar,  rhetoric  and  Latin 
were  made  at  Pamia.  In  1417  he  was  invited  to 
teach  eloquence  and  moral  philosophy  at  Venice. 
He  acquired  a  great  reputation  and  became  in- 
timate with  the  leaders  of  literature  and  politics 
in  Venice.  In  1419  he  was  honored  with  the 
appointment  as  secretary  to  the  Venetian 
consul-general  at  Constantinople.  There  he 
mastered  the  Greek  language  under  (Hiryso- 
loras,  whose  daughter  he  married.  He  acquired 
a  priceless  collection  of  Greek  manuscripts, 
which  he  brought  to  Italy  in  1427,  The  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  spent  in  lecturing  in 
■TariouB  cities,  Bologna,  Florence.  Siena,  Milan, 
in    writing   numerous   works  illustrating 
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authors,  and  in  disputes  with  rival  sdiolars. 

He  did  much  for  learning  through  his  enthu- 
siasm for  the  ancient  school  and  his  collection 
of  writings.  Consult  Rosmini,  Carlo  de',  ^Vita 
di  Filelfo'  (.Milan  1808);  Symonds.  J.  H.. 
'Renaissance  in  Italy'  (London  1877). 

FILES  AND  FILE-MAKING.  The  file  is 
a  steel  instrument  with  sharp  ridges  or  tee^ 
made  b^  the  indentations  of  a  chisel,  and  used 
in  cutting  down  and  shapii^  metals  or  odier 
hard  substances.  It  is  one  of  the  (ddest  of  hand 
tools.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament 
scriptures,  and  probably  came  into  use  not  very 
long  after  man  began  to  work  iron.  Files 
were  commonly  made  by  hand  until  about  1850, 
when  machine-made  files  became  general  The 
first  machine  proposed  for  making  files  was 
su^rested  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
iTimXi,  but  it  was  not  until  1812  that  the  first 
United  States  patent  on  a  file-making  machine 
appeared,  being  taken  out  by  Morris  P.  Belknap. 
The  files  in  ordinary  uses  are  made  of  high- 
grade  steel,  from  6  to  14  inches  in  length  being 
the  most  common  sizes.  The  pointed  end  that 
fits  into  the  wooden  handle  is  called  a  tang,  and 
the  corner  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  tang 
to  the  body  of  the  file  is  csdled  the  heel.  Occa- 
sionally they  are  made  with  a  tang  at  both 
ends.  The  cutting  face  or  faces  of  a  file  are 
formed  by  the  blows  of  a  chisel  struck  in  the 
file-blank,  while  the  steel  is  still  soft.  The 
closeness  and  depth  of  these  cuts  determines  the 
character  of  the  file,  as  rough,  middle-cut, 
bastard,  second-cut,  smooth  and  dead  smooth. 
When  the  cuts  are  crossed  so  as  to  form  teeth, 
as  in  the  more  ccHnmon  styles,  it  is  a  double- 
cut  file.  When  the  spacing  between  the  chisel 
cuts  is  varied  it  is  ^increment  cut."  Files  are 
also  named  from  their  cross-section,  as  round 
(usually  tapered,  for  enlarging  holes),  half- 
round,  square  or  flat  Files  tor  sharpening 
saws  take  their  names  from  the  kind  of  saw 
whose  teeth  they  are  shaped  to  fit,  as  cross- 
cut file,  cant-saw  file,  pit-saw  file,  etc.  Dentists' 
files  are  made  with  the  handle  in  the  centre, 
and  the  filing  surface  on  either  end.  They  are 
styled  bicuspid  fU&  plug  file,  stump  file,  etc, 
according  to  use.  A  somewhat  similar  fil^  only 
larger,  with  bent  ends,  is  called  a  rifHer.  The 
files  most  commonly  used  by  comb-makers  are 
called  slitting  and  topper  files. 

Double  or  checkering  files,  used  by  cutlers, 
gunmakers,  etc,  are  practically  two  files  riveted 
together,  with  the  cutting  teeth  so  placed  that 
one  IS  half  way  ahead  of  the  other.  These  are 
used  to  produce  the  checkered  effect  peculiar 
to  gunstocks.  The  files  used  by  watchmakers 
are  exceedingly  small,  fine  and  delicate,  many 
of  them  being  of  less  section  than  a  fine  sewing 
needle,  and  about  half  the  length.  These  are 
named  according  to  the  part  of  a  watdi  or 
clock  on  which  they  are  used,  as  clock-junion 
file,  balance-wheel  file,  barrel-hole  file,  etc  The 
file  proper  is  not  a  rubbing  or  abrading  tool,  as 
many  non-technical  persons  suppose,  but  a  true 
cutting  tool,  whose  teeth  point  in  one  direction, 
and  wiich  can  be  used  effectively  only  in  that 
direction,  that  is  when  pushed  away  from  the 
user.  The  horseshoer's  rubber  and  the  ordinary 
rasp  are  kindred  tools  that  perform  their  func- 
tion by  being  rubbed  back  and  forth,  but  the 
file  is  not  intended  to  be  used  in  dut  way. 

In  the  case  of  a  rasp,  a  pcnnted  tool  u  used 
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to  indc^  the  surface  of  the  blank,  and  tl^s 
raises  prominences  on  the  surface  that  make  it 
useful  as  a  rubbing  or  rasping  tool.  In  maldng 
files,  the  blank  is  first  stamped  or  drop-forged 
from  a  high-grade  steel,  inferior  or  blistered 
steel  being  nswle  otdy  tor  nihb(»8.  Tbef  file- 
blank  in  a  soft,  unannealed  c(Hiditi(mi  is  fixed 
on  the  reciprocating  carriage  of  a  file-making 
machine,  on  a  surface  of  lead  designed  not  to 
injure  ie  cot  side"  of  a  file  when  down.  The 
blank  is  passed  slowly  forward  under  a  re- 
ciprocating chisel,  whose  blows  descend  on  the 
blank  at  distances  determined  by  the  speed  at 
-which  the  carriage  moves.  In  a  commMi  type 
of  machine  the  chisel  is  moved  upirard  by  a 
cam  and  thrown  down  to  deliver  its  blow  or 
cut  by  a  powerful  spring.  The  cuts  may  be 
deepened  hy  running  the  blank  through  the  ma- 
chine a  second  time.  Old  files  may  be  recut  in 
the  same  way.  After  the  cutting,  the  file  is 
hardened  by  tempering,  and  is  then  ready  for 
use.  In  usirw  a  file  me  filer  takes  the  handle 
in  his  right  Hand,  with  the  back  of  the  hand 
downward.  He  takes  a  firm  hold  o£  the  point 
with  the  left  hand,  placing  the  thumb  or  ball 
of  Ae  thumb  on  top;  or  he  may  reverse  the 
hands  to  rest  his  muscles.  He  advances  the 
file,  that  is,  pushes  it  away  from  him,  with  a 

f arallel  motion,  bearing  down  as  the  file  goes 
orward,  and  brings  it  back  without  pressure. 
The  learner  always  has  a  tendency  to  see-saw 
or  rock  the  file,  which  can  be  overcome  only 
by  practice.    Unless  the  file  is  kept  level,  4e 
surface  cannot  be  cut  down  to  a  level.  The 
use  of  the  file  in  machine  work  has  been  much 
superseded  during  recent  years  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  Ae  emery  wheel,  operated  by  "power, 
against  which  the  work  is  held  and  ground 
down  with  much  reduced  labor.   But  the  emery 
wheel  will  not  accomplish  a  great  many  thmjjs 
that  can  be  done  with  the  hand  file,  hence  its 
manufacture  is  not  endangered  by  the  increased 
use  of  the  wheel.    See  Hardware  Trade  in 
America 

FXtlBUSTERING  IN  LEGISLATION, 
a  term  applied  to  the  methods  by  which  part/ 
or  factional  obstructionists  delarthe  proceed- 
ings of  a  legislative  assembly.  These  minon^ 
obstruction  methods  are  usually  effected  by  the 
interposition  of  dilatory  motions,  or  throng 
the  refusal  of  members  to  answer  to  the  roll 
or  to  vote,  thus  breaking  a  quorum.  Before 
1890,  obstruction  by  dilatory  motions  had  be- 
come a  serious  abuse,  which  was  only  remedied 
by  the  action  of  Speaker  Reed  refusing  to 
entertain  sudi  motions.  The  rules  of  Congress 
as  revised  in  1911  declare  that  no  dilatory  mo- 
tion shall  be  entertuiied  by  the  Speaker.  See 
Legislation  or  Law-icaking;  Legislature. 

FILIBUSTERS  (Sp.  corrupted  from 
Dutch  vrijbuettr,  our  'freebooter*),  original^ 
the  Wett  Indian  buccaneers;  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury and  now,  any  lawless  band  who  attack  a 
foreign  country  not  at  war  with  thetr  own. 
Especially,  the  United  States  companies  who 
used  to  make  descents  on  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can states  or  colonies,  either  from  personal 
ambition  tempted  by  dietr  anarchic  state,  or  to 
.  anacx  them  to  the  Unim  as  slave  territory. 
Burr's  Southwestern  Empire  was  to  have  been 
the  fruit  of  llie  most  stupendous  fiUbustering 
uqwdition  of  modem  times  (1806^) ;  Texas 
actually  was  the  fruit  of  another,  disguised  as 


cokMkation.  The  later  ones^  lfiS0-6(\  were  all 
of  the  second  type.  One  of  their  chief  promot- 
ers was  J.  A.  Quitman  of  Mississippi.  In  1850 
he  aided  the  adventurer  l^ez  to  fit  out  abortive 
expeditions  to  Cuba,  for  which  both  com- 
pamons  were  arrested  hut  acquitted.  In  Au- 
gust 1^1  Lopez  8«led  from  Ne«r  Orleans  widi 
500  men  and  landed  in  Cuba,  but  the  Cubans 
would  not  rise.  Lopex's  force  was  routed  and 
scattered  to  the  mountains,  and  he  was  caugHt 
and  garroted.  Pierce's  proclamation  of  31  May 
1854  showed  that  the  government  would  tolerate 
no  more  of  this  against  Spanish  territory; 
Mexico  was  toq  strong  to  attack  privately;  and 
Central  America  being  the  only  available  North 
American  section  left,  William  Walker  (q.v.) 
raised  a  California  company  in  IS55  and  as- 
sailed Nicaragua.  He  defeated  the  government 
troops^  captured  Granada  the  capital,  executed 
his  principal  antagonists  and  set  up  a  govern- 
ment recognized  by  Pierce,  which  re-established 
slavery  and  invited  Southern  immignition.  But 
bis  performances  raised  an  insurrection,  helped 
by  other  Central  American  states,  and  by  a 
United  States  corporation  he  had  foolisMv 
plundered,  and  he  was  driven  out  in  April  1857. 
On  a  second  expedition  in  November,  he  was 
seized  and  brought  back;  a  third  was  stopped 
by  the  government ;  with  a  fourth  he  landed  in 
Honduras,  27  June  1860.  and  was  defeated, 
court-martialed  and  shot.  There  was  no  more 
fiKbostering  till  after  the  War;  but  from  1868 
till  the  Spanish  War  of  1898  there  was  more 
or  less,  in  co-operation  with  the  Cubans.  The 
most  noted  case  was  of  the  Virginius  (q.v.) 
in  1873,  which  was  capttircd  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  commsnder.  Fry;  with  36  of  mt  crew, 
were  shot 

Filibustering  enterprises  when  they  meet 
with  failure  entail  loss  of  fife  and  of  Hber^, 
as  well  as  denunciation  from  the  nation  m 
whose  aid  they  were  organized,  whereas  in 
case  of  success  filibusters  are  acclaimed  as 
national  heroes. 

Among  modem  filibusters  ma^  be  mentioned 
Dr.  Jameson  (4.v.)  and  his  raiden  in  South 
Africa  in  1895.  After-having  been  condemned 
to  death  and  to  terms  of  imprisonment  by  the 
Boer  government,  they  were  eventuall)^  turned 
Over  to  the  English  authorities  for  punishment, 
and  taken  to  trial  in  London,  where  they  were 
convicted  and  sentoiced  to  terms  of  imprison- 
ment 

Perhaps  the  most  noted  filibuster  in  modem 
times  was  the  Italian  patriot  Garibaldi  (q.v.). 
In  1862  the  Italian  government  was  compelled 
,to  arrest  him  at  Aspromonte  in  order  to  pre- 
vent him  from  carrying  out  his  project  oi  an 
armed  expedition  against  tibe  papal  states,  with 
which  King  Victor  Emnuuiud  was  then  at 
peace,  and  in  1867,  having  managed  to  evade 
the- watchfulness  of  the  Italian  authorities,  he 
actually  invaded  the  papal  states,  defeating  the 
Pope's  troops  at  Monte  Rotonda,  being  after- 
ward himself  routed  at  Mentana  1^  the  Frcndi 
military  force  that  occu{Med  Rome.  For  tMs 
violation  of  the  Italian  laws  on  the  subject  of 
filibustering  he  was  arrested  by  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment after  his  retreat  from  Mentana  and 
imprisoned  for  a  time  in  the  fortress  of  Ales- 
sandria. Other  modem  filibusters  were  M.  Dc 
I^yrena,  the  Parisian  clubman  and  oounter- 
part   o£  Alphonse  Dandet's    ^Tartuin  de 
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Tanscon,^  who  established  Umsdf  as  )mg  of 
the  SedanKs,  and  who  died  as  stidt  in  }As 
palace  in  the  island  of  Tio-Man,  in  the  Indo- 
China  Seas;  and  the  Franco-American  soldier 
of  fortune  and  Parisian  joumatist  "Baron' 
Harden  Hickey,  who  hgured  for  a  time  as 
prince  and  ruler  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  on 
the  Brazilian  coast  See  Buccaneebs;  .fito- 
bootbk;  Fibatb.  See  also  Fiubustbung  in 
Legislation. 

FILICAIA,  fe-le-cfi'ya,  Vincenzo  do,  Ital- 
ian Ijrric  poet:  b.  Florence,  30  Dec  1642;  d. 
tiiere,  25  SM>t.  1707.  Some  of  his  patriotic 
sonnets  are  famous;  but  his  verse,  though  not 
without  beauty  and  spirit,  is  disfi^red  by  the 
rhetorical   tricks   and   false  conceits  of  the 

feriod.  An  edition  of  his  works  appeared  at 
lorence  in  1864. 

PILICALKS,  fm-mei.   See  Fern. 

FILIGRBB  GLASS,  one  of  the  kinds  of 
ornamental  glass  for  which  Venice  was  for- 
merly celebrated,  the  manufacture  of  which  has 
been  recently  revived.  Small  filigree  canes  of 
white  and  colored  enamels  are  drawn,  made  of 
the  required  lengths,  arranged  in  clusters  in  a 
cylindrical  mola  of  the  required  shap^  and 
men  fused  t<^ther.  The  canes  are  then  aggre- 
gated by  flint  glass  at  a  welding  heat,  ana  tlw 
mass  twisted  if  a  $|»ral  ornament  is  desired. 
Vases  or  other  objects  are  made  of  oma^ 
mental  masses  of  this  glass,  blown  in  the  usual 
manner. 

FILIGREE  WORK,  a  kuid  of  ornamental 
work  in  fine  gold  or  silver  wire,  wrought  ddi- 
cately,  and  generally  more  or  less  varied  by  the 
intermixture  of  grains  or  small  beads  of  the 
metal,  and  of  bands,  strips  or  bars,  to  give 
greater  strength.  An  immense  variety  of  pat- 
terns can  be  produced,  the  wire  being  made  to 
assume  the  forms  of  arabesques,  leaf-worl^  etc, 
the  parts  being  joined  together  gold  or  silver 
solder  with  the  use  of  the  blow-pipe.  Work- 
ing in  filigree  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
widely^spread  arts.  Specimens  have  been  ob- 
tained from  ancient  Egyptian,  Greek  and  Etrus- 
can tombs,  and  in  various  parts  of  Asia  articles 
in  filigree  have  been  matU  from  the  remotest 
times  4own  to  the  present  day,  as  in  Cluna  and 
India.  In  the  latter  country  the  wire-work 
bears  much  resemblance  to  the  old  Greek  fili- 
gree. An  exqtiisite  frosted  effect  marks  the 
surface  of  some  of  the  Greek  work.  After  the 
method  9f  producing  this  frosting  had  been  lost 
it  was  revived  or  rediscovered.  Greek  filigree 
work  was  especially  fine  during  the  4th  or  5th 
centuries.  Among  the  Celts,  An^o-Saxons  and 
Scandinavians,  excellent  specimens  of  filigree 
were  early  produced,  bein^  employed  in  such 
articles  as  bracelets,  ear-nngs,  brooches,  etc 
Old  Irish  filigree  wrork  was  of  especially  high 
quality,  particularly  during  the  10th  and  llth 
centuries.  The  Byzantine  workers  in  filigree 
were  also  famous,  and  the  influence  of  their 
work  was  widely  felt  in  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  books,  reliquaries,  etc.,  being  orna- 
mented in  this  manner.  At  Venice,  and  m  sev- 
eral of  the  French  and  German  towns,  elerant 
specimens  of  this  delicate  art  were  manuxac* 
tured  as  eariy  as  the  12th  century.  In  the  17th 
century  the  art  was  carried  to  its  highest  per- 
fection in  Italy.  The  Italian  peasantry,  as  welt 
as  those  of  other  countries,  still  produce  filigree 


work  for  person^  adommMit;  and  the  Malta 
fiUgree  is  world-famous.  The  Chinese  filigree, 
made  mostly  of  silver,  has  not  the  extraordinary 
delicacy  of  some  of  the  Malay  and  otiier  cast- 
em  work.  Filigree  objects  of  great  beauty  of 
workmanship  are  produced  in      Ututed  States. 

FILIOQUS,  fn-l-ftTcw*  («and  from  the 
Son*),  a  phrase  inserted  in  the  creed  of  Nicsea, 
or  rather  the  Nicaeo-ConstantinOTolitan  creed, 
as  an  expression  of  the  Catholic  Church's  teach- 
ing concerning  the  relation  of  the  Third  Per- 
son of  the  Hwy  Trinity  to  die  Father  and  the 
Son.  Before  the  insertion  of  FUioqiu  that 
creed,  in  its  Latin  version,  contained  these 
words,  Et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum  .  .  qui  ex 
patre  procedit  (and  in  the  Holy  Ghost  .  .  . 
who  proceeds  from  the  Father).  The  addition 
of  Fuioque  (and  from  the  Son)  after  procedit, 
appears  to  have  been  made  first  in  the  churches 
of  Srain  as  early  as  447;  it  was  commanded  by 
.  the  Synod  of  Toledo  653.  But  the*  addition 
was  not  adopted  or  approved  by  the  Roman 
Church  till  as  late  as  the  9th  century;  this,  not 
because  the  Filioque  imported  into  the  creed  a 
doctrine  not  accepted  in  that  Church,  but  simply 
because  it  was  not  considered  wise  to  add  any- 
thing to  the  ancient  formula  of  Catholic  be- 
lief. The  Greek  Ciiurch  aever  accepted  the 
addition  till  in  the  council  of  Florence,  1439, 
the  large  number  of  Greek  bishops  and  metro- 
Itolitans,  with  the  patriach  of  Constantinople 
at  their  head,  who  attended  that  council, 
solemnly  sul^cribed  to  the  Nicseo-Constanti- 
nopolitan  sytnboUim  as  amended  by  insertion 
of  FUioque,  and  thus  effected,  as  they  believed 
and  as  the  Latin  bishops  believed,  a  reunion  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches.  At  the 
same  time  the  bishops  representing  the  Latin 
diurch  in  the  same  council,  signed  a  solemn 
declaration  that  the  formula  which  had  been 
used  by  the  Greeks,  "proceeding  from  the 
Father  through  the  Son*  was  thoroughly  ortho- 
dox and  consonant  with  the  Filioque.  The 
Greek  Church  itself  did  not  ratify  the  action  of 
its  representatives  in  the  Florence  cotmcil  until 
1452,  when  they  were  acknowledged  and  promul- 
gated in  the  church  of  Saint  Sophia  at  Constan- 
tinople; but  in  a  council  held  by  the  Greeks  in 
\A,72  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Florence  were 
formally  repudiated,  and  the  act  of  re-umon 
canceled  The  two  churches  have  ever  since 
been  separate.  (See  Christian  Docthinb,  Db- 
VELOPMENT  OP,  and  related  references).  Consult 
Ffoulkes,  E  S.,  'Historical  Account  of  the 
Addition  of  the  Word  Filioque  to  the  Creed' 
(London  1867). 

FILIPINO,  fil-I;p?'-n5,  a  native  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  llie  Filipinos  form  a  very 
mixed  population,  numbering  in  all  about 
8,flOO,00(^  and  seem  to  represent  almost  every 
type  of  the  homan  race.  Some  of  the  tribes 
have  become  more  or  less  civilized,  others 
live  in  the  same  barbarism  as  prevailed  before 
the  Spanish  occupation.  In  the  make-up  of 
the  composite  Filipino,  the  darker  substratum 
has  been  supplied  by  the  Negrito,  the  Papuan, 
and  the  Afncan  negro.  A  copper  tint  has  been 
added  by  the  Malay  and  Polynesian.  This  in- 
fnuon  of  fierce  blood  has  ghrea  to  tfae  islanders- 
their  fighting  qualities.  There  eidst  among 
them  certain  arts  of  life,  and  a  ddn  of  a 
paler  hue,  inherited  from  |apanese^  Chinese  and 
(Zambodiaa  sources.  Hamit^  Semite  and  Keyva 
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are  each  said  by  ethnologists  to  contributn 
some  eletnents  to  the  life,  physical,  intellectual 
and  religious  of  this  strange  peoi^e,  and  two 
centuries  of  uninterrupted  conunerce  between 
the  archipelaso  and  South  America  has  intro- 
duced also  a  strain  of  Aasericftn  Int&an  blood 
into  the  E^ipino  race. 

When  we  come  to  analyze  the  tiibesj,  as  far 
u  they  are  at  present  known  to  sctentinc  men, 
it  appears  that  the  Indios,  the  more  or  less 
civilized  natives  of  the  archipelago,  divide 
tiMtnselves  naturally  into  four  groups,  namely, 
Tagals,  Vicols,  Visayas  and  Llocanes.  The 
Tagals  are  palpably  the  most  advanced  in  the 
arts  of  life,  and  number  about  1,500,000. 
Uost  of  them  live  in  the  island  of  Luzon, 
preferring  to  settle  in  the  low-lying  plains,  or 
near  streams  and  on  the  seacoast  From 
Luzon  they  extend  southward,  in  scattered 
groups,  through  Mindoro,  Marinduque,  and 
smaller  islands  farther  south.  They  cultivate 
the  soil,  raise  large  quantities  of  rice  and  are 
bold  and  skilful  nshermen;  and  this  active  in- 
dustrious life  shows  itself  in  their  vigorous 
piqrsique  and  powers  of  endurance.  The  Taga- 
log  language  is  more  wide^  spc^cen  dun  any 
other  Filipino  dialect.  The  Llocanes,  who  num- 
ber over  800,000,  occupy  territory  in  the  ex- 
treme northern  peninsula  of  Ltizon.  They  form 
hut  a  small  tribe,  and  seem  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  Tagals  merely  by  the  dialect  they  use. 
The  island  of  Visaya  is  wholly  occupied  by  the 
tribe  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  ano  the 
Visayas  are  said  to  number  some  three  millions 
and  a  quarter  and  to  speak  a  distinct  language 
whidi  separates  them  from  the  other  Malayan 
races  of  the  archipelago.  The  Vicols  nimiber 
about  560,000  and  are  scattered  over  the 
Camarines  peninsula,  and  occugy  also  the 
islands  of  Catanduanes,  Burias,  Ticao  and  a 
half  of  the  Masbate.  In  physical  type  and 
liabits  of  life  they  largely  resemble  the  Tagalsi 
The  Suhi  chain  of  islands,  which  stretches  be- 
tween Mindanao  and  North  Borneo,  is  peopled 
iy  the  Moros,  who  are  also  found  on  the  south- 
west coasts  of  Mindanao  and  Balabec,  as  well 
as  on  the  south  coast  of  Palawan,  or  Paragua 
Island.  Their  original  seat  was  undoubtedly 
Borneo,  from  which  they  have  derived  their 
Mohammedan  faith  and  most  of  their  social 
usages.  They  have  nothing  in  common  with 
the  peoples  farther  north  and  have  stoutly 
resisted  all  attempts  to  Christianize  them.  They 
were  once  the  fiercest  pirates  of  the  archipelago 
and  lived  by  ravage  and  robbery.  The  natives 
of  the  noruiem  islands,  upon  whom  they  once 
prqred,  as  they  learned  from  the  Spaniards  the 
use  of  firearms  and  modem  methods  of  war- 
fare, were  able  successfully  to  repel  the  raids 
of  the  Mores,  whose  primitive  weapons  could 
not  cope  with  repeating  rifles  and  Galling  guns. 

As  the  mountains  are  the  last  refuge  of 
liberty  in  a  conquered  country,  so  also  are  they 
the  last  lurking  place  of  savory  and  barbar- 
ism. The  interior  of  Luzon  and  several  other 
islands  is  mountainous  and  Uncultivated;  here 
lurk  the  savage  tribes  whom  200  years  of  Span- 
ish rule  failed  to  civilize  or  even  subdue.  These 
arc  reckoned  at  half  a  million  souls,  have  many 
languages  and  dialects,  _  and  are  in  greatest 
force  among  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  central 
l£ndanao.  White  some  of  these  tribes  are 
peaceful  and  inclined  to  commerce  and  indtlstiy, 
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a  la^  se<iipn  shows  the  warlike  spirit  that 
urges  them  to  live  on  rapine.  The  Negritos,  or 
Little  Negroes,  dwell  in  the  higher  ranges  of 
Luzon  and  Negro;  they  are  black  in  skin,  and 
dwarfish  in  stature;  they  are  of  low  mentalinr, 
incainble  of  assimilation  and  are  evidentqr 
doomed  to  eariy  extinction. 

The  Spaniards  appear  to  have  done  very, 
Uttle  to  investi^e  the  antiquities  of  the  Filipino 
races.  There  is  a  vast  field  of  exploration  open 
to  ethnologists  and  arclueologists  in  this  re-, 
markable  archipelago,  which,  possesses  a  liter- 
ature of  its  own  in  poetry  and  folk-lore,  and 
has  derived  from  Malay  and  Indian  invaders 
such  arts  as  metallurgy  and  weaving,  in  both 
of  which  arts  many  of  the  tribes  are  exceed- 
int^^  expert.  The  ethnologists  of  the  Smith-, 
soman  Institution  have  already  turned  their  at- 
tention in  this  direction,  and  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department  is  putting  every  possible 
facility  in  the  way  of  those  who  are  trying  to 
imravel  the  story  of  the  savage  navigators  who. 
first  cruised  in  the  channels  of  the  Philippine 
archipelago.  (See  Philippines).  Consult  Saw- 
yer. F.  C.  ^Hie  Inhabitants  of  the  Philippines* 
(London  1900)  ;  Worcester.  D.  C,  <The  PhiUp* 
pines.  Past  and  Present*  (2  vols.,  New  York 
1914) ;  and  *The  Philippine  Islands  and  their 
People*  (New  York  1858) ;  and  tiie  publications 
of  the  Ethnological  Bureau  of  Washington. 

FILIPPI,  fe-lip'pe,  Filippo  de,  Italian  e*- . 

glorer :  b.  Turin,  j^ril  1869.  Becoming  a  mem- 
er  of  the  Alpine  Club  he  made  several  Alinne 
ascents  and  accompanied  the  Abruzzi  expedi- 
tion to  Alaska,  of  which  he  later  wrote  the 
narrative.  He  accompanied  the  Duke  of 
Abruzsi  to  Ruwenzori,  Africa,  in  1906  and  five 
years  later  went  to  Kashmir.  He  publi^ed. 
accounts  of  these  expeditions  and  in  1913-14 
ozganized  a  seccmd  expediticm  to  Kashmir. 

FILITE.  See  Explosives.. 

FILIX.  See  Febn,  Male. 

FILLANS,  James.  Scottish  sculptor:  b.< 
Wilsontown,  Lanarkshire,  27  March  1808;  d. 
Glasgow,  12  S^t  1852.  After  acquiring  some 
local  celebri^  in  Paisley  by  his  portrait-busts, 
he  proceeded  to  Glasgow.  He  subsequently 
visited  Paris  to  improve  himself  in  his  art 
and  in  1836  took  up  his  abode  in  London.  A 
life-size  group  in  marble,  the  'Blind  Teaching 
the  Blind,*  was  exhibited  by  him  in  Glasgow 
and  produced  a  great  sensation.  Other  admir- 
able works  of  his  are  ^The  Boy  and  Fawn,* 
a  statue  of  Sir  James  Shaw  (in  Kilmarnock) 
and  a  bust  of  Professor  Wilson. 

FILLE  DB  MADAMS  ANGOT,  fe/dfi 
m^'dam  6A'e6,  La.  Opera  bouffe  in  three  acts 
by  Ctharles  Lecocq  (libretto  by  Oairville, 
Siraudin  and  Konig)  first  produced  at  Brus- 
sels in  November  1872  and  shortly  thereafter 
at  Paris.  With  this  operetta  Lecocq  i^aced 
himself  well  in  the  forefront  of  the  group  of. 
gifted  men,  of  whom  Jacques  Offenbach  was 
the  leader  who  contributed  so  much  to  the 
gaiety  of  the  Second  Empire.  Indeed  the 
music  was  so  liveljr,  clever  and  characteristic 
and  made  such  a  hit  (the  origin^  production 
ran  500  consecutive  nights),  that  (jffenbach's. 
laurels  seeihed  to  be  endangered.  The  ^ot, 
laid  in  Paris,  in  the  period  of  the  French 
Revolution,  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  doings 
of  Clairette,  child  of  the  market  an^  daug^tei; 
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of  the  late  Madame  Angot  and  Ange  PltMi,  a 
revolationat^  street  singer,  whose  political 
songs  invariably  get  him  into  trouble.  Their 
paths  cross  those  of  Larivaudiftrc,  a  powerful 
police  official  and  Mile.  Lange,  comMienne  an4 
favorite  of  Barras.  But  all  the  complications 
are  at  last  happily  ^sentan^d  in  a  more  than 
ordinarily  coberent  manner.  There  is  not  a 
dull  page  of  music  in  the  score  and  many  of 
the  numbers  are  familiar  even  to  those  who 
have  never  heard  a  performance  of  the  oper- 
etta. The  couplets  that  tell  the  story  of 
Madame  Angot  (*Marchande  de  mar6e*)  and 
the  Revolutionary  song  (*Jfadis  les  rois,  race 
proscrite*),  in  the  first  act,  die  charming  sen- 
timental duet  of  Clairette  and  Mile.  Lat^,  the 
irresistible  chorus  of  conspirators  (*Quatid  on 
conspire"*)  and  the  waltz  finale  of  the  second 
and  m  the  tibird  act  the  sparkling  quarrel  coup- 
lets («Aht  c'est  done  toi»)  of  Clairette  and 
Mile.  Lange  and  Ae  *&fme.  Angot  was  my 
mo&er*  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  brifi^t 
munben. . 

Lewis  M.  Isaacs. 
FILLS   DU   RaOlvaCHT,   La.  See 

Daughteb  of  the  Rigimeht,  The. 

FILLBT.  (1)  In  ordinary  language,  a  nar- 
row band  of  metal  linen,  or  nbbon  worn  round 
the  bead.  Sacred  fillets  were  those  worn  by 
the  priests  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Also  por- 
tions  of  meat  or  fish  removed  from  the  bone 
and  served  either  fiat  or  rolled  tt^ether  and 
tied.  (2)  In  architecture  a  small  flat  face 
or  band  used  principally  between  moldings  to 
separate  them  from  each  other  in  classical 
aioiitecture;  in  the  Gothic,  Eariy  Eo^&sh,  or 
decorated  s^Ies  of  architecture,  it  is  also  used 
on  larger  moldings  and  shafts.  Also  the  pro- 
jection between  me  flutes  of  a  colmnn.  (3) 
In  anatomy,  that  part  of  the  seifsory  nervous 
tract  lying  in  its  passage  from  the  decussation 
of  the  sensoi^  columns  to  the  internal  capsule. 
Disease  or  disturbance  of  the  fillet  usually  re- 
sults in  a  form  of  generalized  anaesthesia.  See 
Hehian^tuesia  ;  Hemiflecia. 

FILLSY.  Chaoncey  Ives,  American  poli- 
dean :  b.  Lansingfaurg,  N.  Y..  17  Oct.  1829.  He 
received  a  private  and  academic  education  and 
entered  commercial  life  as  a  cleric  He  de- 
signed and  controlled  his  own  pottery  patterns 
and  became  the  lai^est  importer  and  distributor 
of  queensware  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  He 
became  interested  in  politics  and  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Republican  National  Conventions  from 
1864  to  1896  and  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Committee  of  his  parhr  in  1876-92.  In 
1863-65  he  was  mayw  of  Saint  Louis  and  was 
a  member  of  the  convention  which  abolished 
ilftvery  tn  that  State.  In  187^8  he  was  post- 
master of  Saint  Louis.  He  did  much  to  im- 
prove the  politics  of  his  city  and  State 

FILLMORE,  Millard,  American  states- 
man, 13th  President  of  the  United  States:  b. 
Summer  Hill,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  7  Feb. 
1800;  d.  Buffalo,  8  March  1874.  He  was  de- 
scended from  New  England  parentage  and 
reared  to  die  hard  life  of  a  frontier  ^rm  in 
western  New  York.  He  studied  law  at  Buffalo 
and  began  the  practice  of  his  profesdon  in 
1827  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Aurora.  In 
1830  he  moved  to  Buffalo  and  formed,  widi 
Nadtan  K.  Hall  and  Solomon  G.  Haven,  a  law 
partnership  which  soon  became  well-known 


throuriiout  the  regiAn.  But  he  had  alreadly 
served  two  years  in  the  New  Yoric  legislature 
and  identified  himself  with  the  repeu  of  the 
harsh  law  of  the  State  for  the  imprisonment  of 
debtors.  In  1832  he  was  sent  to  the  national 
House  of  Raweseirtatives  as  a  follower  of 
Henry  Qay.  DurinGr  the  next  decade  he  alter- 
nated between  memoership  in  die  House  and 
the  work  of  his  profession,  building  all  the 
^ile  a  state-wide  reputation  as  a  political 
leader.  As  a  result  of  the  ^landslide*  of  1840 
he  found  faimsdf  in  Congress  and  chairman  of 
the  House  committee  of  ways  and  means  and 
as  stich  he  drew  the  tanS  bill  of  1842  whidt 
became  a  law  and  also  set  in  motion  the  free 
trade  influences  of  the  lower  South.  He  was 
thus  a  representative  of  the  industrial  and  finan- 
cial interests  of  the  North  against  which  the 
South  and  West  made  an  alliance  in  the  presi- 
dential campaign  of  1844.  He  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  governorship  of  New  York  upon 
the  retirement  of  William  H.  Seward  in  1844 
and  was  defeated  by  Silas  Wri^t,  the  demo- 
cratic candidate.  Three  yean  later  he  was 
elected  comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  Yoik 
from  which  office  he  was  chosen  in  1848  to  be 
a  candidate  for  the  vioe-presidency  with  Gen- 
eral Taylor.  Taylor  and  Fillmore  were  elected 
By  this  time  a  sharp  difference  of  oiunion  be- 
tween the  Seward  and  the  Fillmore  men  had 
developed.  Seward,  Wed  and  Greeley  labored 
hard  and  lo^  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  new 
President  Tney  were  successful.  Fillmore 
naturally  tended  to  a  closer  support  of  Clay, 
who  nuudfested  a  hearty  ill  will  toward  Taylor. 
Fillmore  was  inaugurated  vice-president  in 
March  1849 :  Seward  became  .a  member  of  the 
Senate  in  December  following.  The  division 
in  the  Whig  part^  of  New  York  was  typical 
of  the  larger  division  in  the  par^  as  a  whole. 
When  President  Taylor  took  a  vigorous  stand 
against  the  threats  oi  Southern  leaders  to  secede 
in  1849--S(^  Seward  and  most  of  the  Northern 
Whigs  supported  him  and  seemed  ready  to 
take  the  chance  of  civil  war.  But  Fillmore  drew 
still  nearer  to  Clay  and  the  southern  Whigs, 
endeavoring  to  avoid  conflict  by  compromise. 
Thus  when  Congress  took  -up  the  problem  of 
restricting  slavery  in  the  territories  acquired 
from  Mexico,  the  administration  took  one  view 
while  the  great  leaders  of  the  party  in  Con- 
gress took  another.  Fillmore's  position  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  was,  therefore,  veiy  diffi- 
cult. After  several  months  of  debate  and  an  ap- 
parently complete  deadlock,  President  Taylor 
suddenly  died.  Fillmore  succeeded  to  the  pres- 
idency on  9  July  1850.  The  Taylor  cabinet 
promptly  resigned.  A  new  one  was  formed 
with  VVebster  at  its  head.  Oa.yi  was  now  in 
close  touch  with  the  adnunistration,  if  he  did 
not  actually  advise  and  dira:t  its  course.  There 
was  no  longer  a  question  of  the  peaceable  solu- 
tion of  the  pending  issues.  Clay,  Webster, 
Fillmore  and  the  Southern  Whigs,  aided  by  the 
Northern  Democrats,  arranged  for  the  admis- 
sion of  California,  the  organization  of  New 
Mexico,  the  payment  of  the  Texan  claims,  the 
prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  in  die  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  return  of  ft^tive  slaves. 
Although  Clay  died  two  years  later  the  popular 
hero  of  the  compromise  struggle,  Webster  and 
Fillmore  lost  standing  in  me  North.  When 
the  next  Whig  convention  met,  Fillmore  en- 
deavored to  secure  the  nomination  for  the  pres- 
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tdeticy.   Webster's  friends  pressed  hiA  claims, 
but   Seward  and  the  irate  Northern  Wfaigs 
would  not  permit  either  nominatioa.   The  for- 
eign  poli^  of  the  Fillmore  administration  was 
strong:  and  vigorously  American,  attihougfa  it 
was  not  expansionist  like  so  many  others  of 
that  period.   Fillmore  indicated  to  Europe  very 
plainly  that  American  ideals  were  still  stnmg^y 
democratic  thro^  Webster's  famous  .Hii»o> 
man  letter  in  whidi  the  government  of  Austria 
was  told  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
always  sympathized  with  demociatic  revolu- 
tions, especially  with  the  Hungarian  uprising 
against    government   imposed   from  without 
There  has  never  been  a  stronger  presentation 
of  the  American  attitude  than  mat  put  forth  by 
Fillmore  and  Webster  m  1852.   At  the  close  of 
the  administration  FUlmore  returned  to  Buffalo- 
where  he  ^>ent  the  ranainder  of  his  life  ex- 
cept two  or  three  proloi^d  visits  to  Europe. 
In  1856  the  American  or  Know  Nothing  party 
nominated  him  for  the  presidency  but  he  rj^. 
ceived  only  a  small  popular  vote  and  the  WIS' 
electoral  vot^iof  a  single  State,  Maryland  He 
and  his  supporters  in  the  North,  men  like  Ed- 
ward   Everett   and   Robert   Windirop,  were 
known  as  Uie  Silver  Gr^  or  Cotton  Whigs. 
But    when   President  -elect  lincoln  passed 
throu^  Buffalo  on  his  way  to  Washington  in 
1861  Fillmore  was  chosen  to  greet  him  on  be- 
half  of  the  dty.    Nor  was  there  ever  at^ 
Questicm  of  his  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union.    There  is  no  good  life  of  Fillmore,  al- 
though a  ^eat  many  of  his  papers  have  been 
publi^ed  tn  volumes  X  and  Xl  of  the  Buffalo 
Historical  Society  publicatitms.    Consult  also 
Rhodes.  J.  F.,  'History  of  the  United  States* 
(Vol.  I),  and  Bancroft  Frederic,  ^Life  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward>  (Vol  I>. 

WnxiAU  E.  Dddi>, 
Professor  of  History,  UnivtrsUy  of  Chicago, 

"Fluid,  a  transparent,  flexible  substance 
used  as  a  substitute  for  glass  plates  for  porti- 
able  photographic  work.  It  consists  of  a  strip 
of  celluloid  which  is  treated  with  a  sensitized 
coating,  the  same  as  is  used  on  plates.  ^See 
Photography).  The  atrip  is  wound;  on  rollers 
and  so  placed  ia  the  camera  that  it  may  be 
unwound  from  one  roller,  exposed,  and_  rolled 
on  another.  The  ordinary  phott^raphic  film- 
is  made  from  liquid  cellulose,  formed  1^  dis- 
solving gun-cotton  in  ainylacetate  or  other 
solvent.  It  can  be  made  in  any  length  desired 
by  stripping  the  liqtud  from  polished  sur- 
face by  a  revolving  wheel.  The  introduction 
of  the  photo-picture  gave  a  great  impetus  to 
the  manufacture  of  photographic  films;  and 
much  experimenting  had  been  done  in  1917 
with  a  view  to  producing  a  non~inflammable 
fihn.  Though  the  object  had  not  been  attained 
the  quality  of  the  fihns  produced  had  been 
improved. 

FILMBR,  Sir  Robert,  English  political 
writer  of  the  Caroline  age:  d.  1653.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge^  andhe- 
came  an  active  Royalist,  He  wrote  in  advo- 
cacy of  the  divine  rif^t  of  ^ngs  and  was 
knighted  by  Charles  I.  His  uncompromising  de- 
fense of  absolutism  made  him  a  marked  man 
and  his  -views  were  strongly  controverted  by 
Algernon  Sidney  and  Locke.  Undoubtedly  his 
most  important  work  is  ^Patriarcha;  or  the 
Natural  Power  of  Knigs>  (1680). 


KILTRATXQH.  All 


FILMY  FERNS.  See  Fhbns  and  Pcsh 
Alubs,  FiHccUes  (7). 

FILON,  {£-I6n,  Augoste,  French  historian: 
b.  Paris,  France.  7  June  1800:  d.  there,  1  Dec. 
1875.  A  commanding  point  ot  view  and  allur- 
ing style  are  conspicuous  throughout  his  'Com- 
parative History  of  France  and  England* 
(1832)  ;  <The  Siwritual  Power  in  its  Relations 
with  the  State*  (1844) ;  'History  of  the  Roman 
Senate'  (18S0);  History  of  the  Athenian 
Democracy*  (1854) ;  and  several  oflier  im- 
portant historical  works. 

FILON,  Pierre  Marie  Augustin,  French 
critic:  b.  1841.  He  is  the  son  of  A.  Ftlon 
(il.T.),  and  was  tutor  of  the  Prince  Imperial 
t867-7a  He  is  the  author  of  <Guy  Patoh> 
(1862);  *Les  mariages  de  Londres>  (1875); 
^Histoire  de  la  Utterature  anglaise'  (1883): 
'Prosper  Mirim6e>  (1894)  ';  'English  Profiles*; 
<Le  Theatre  anglais'  (1896):  'De  Dumas  i 
Rostand*  (1898);  'La  caricature  en  Angle- 
terre'  (19(E). 

FILTER  and  FILTRATION.  In  chem- 
ical technology  the  process  of  filtration  consists 
in  passing  a  uguid  through  a  porous  or  fibrous 
body  such  as  paper,  cloth,  felt,  or  biscuit  pot- 
tery, for  the  purpose  of  removmg  certain  solid 
substances  from  the  liquid.  In  chemical  analy- 
sis in  the  wet  way,  filtration  is  resorted  to  con- 
tinually, in  order  to  separate  precipitates  from 
the  liquids  in  which  they  are  floating.  The 
filters  used  for  this  purpose  consist  of  sheets 
of  a  special  kind  of  bibulous  paper,  which  con- 
sist of  almost  absolutely  pure  cellulose,  so  that 
it  will  leave  practically  no  ash  when  burned. 
The  predpitatCr  when  it  has  all  been  deposited 
upon  the  filter  paper,  and  has  been  thoroui^ly 
washed,  is  transferred,  tf^ether  widi  the  paper, 
to  a  platintnn  crucibl&  in  which  it  is  heated 
until  •  the  paper  has  become  entirely  burned 
away,  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  predpitate 
that  IS  to  be  weired.  Gelatinous  precipitates 
filter  very  slowly,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
usual  for  chemists  to  pay  careful  attention  to 
such  little  details  of  manipulation  as  tend  to 
cause  the  precipitate  to  take  as  granular  a  form 
as  possible,  so  that  the  filtration  may  be  per- 
formed rapidly.  When  the  object  of  the  filtra- 
tion is  merely  to  remove  solid  particles  that  are 
suspended  in  a  liquid,  and  it  is  the  liquid  and 
not  the  solids  which  is  important,  other  mate- 
rials than  paper  are  often  used  as  filtering 
media  with  advantage.  Thus  the  liquid  may  be 
passed  through  plugs  of  asbestos  fibres,  or  of 
glass  wooL  these  nartictdar  snb^tances  being 
very  useful  when  the  liquid  to  be  filtered  is  of 
a  corrosive  nature,  like  a'  strong  mineral  acid. 
Filter  "stones'  are  in  common  use  in  chemical 
factories.  These  are  of  pottery  mak&  the  clay 
being  mixed  with  sawdust  or  cork  filings. 
When  the  stones  are  "fired*  these  combustible 
substances  are  burned  away  leaving  large 
porosities.  Filtration  ^rough  porous  plugs  is 
often  hastened  by  creating  a  partial_vacutmi  on 
that  side  of  the  plug  toward  winch  it  is  desired 
that  the  liquid  shall  flow,  and  aspirators,  or 
special  filter  suction  pumps,^  arc  constructed 
for  this  purpose.  Filtration  is  also  carried  on 
under  pressure,  the  filter  being  placed  in  a  pres- 
sure box,  and  the  liquid  fed  to  it  from  a  height 
corresponding  to  the  pressure  desired.  This 
Idea  is  utilized  on  a  laige  scale  in  the  filter 
press,  which  is  a  series  of  many  in^vidual 
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filters,  exposing  a  very  large  area  of  filtering 
material  at  once  in  a  ^nall  space.  Rapid  filtra- 
tion is  also  accomplished  by  centrifugal  motion, 
the  revolving  drum  being  Uned  with  paper  or 
cloth,  as  may  be  needed.  When  it  is  desired 
to  remove  such  minute  bodies  as  bacteria  from 
a  liquid  in  which  they  are  suspended,  it  is  com- 
mon to  pass  the  liquid  through  a  solid  septum 
of  unglazed  porcelain,  though  it  has  been 
found  that  nearly  all  such  bodies  can  be  re- 
moved by  filtration  through  a  sufficiently  thick 
mass  of  sand.  Cities  which  must  obtain  their 
drinking  water  from  rivers  polluted  by  sewage 
from  other  towns  and  cities  are  now  supplied 
with  water  of  very  good  quality  by  filtering  the 
river  water  through  beds  of  sand  several  feet 
in  thickness,  and  statistics,  in  such  cases,  have 
shown  that  the  installation  of  such  filtration 
plants  is  often  attended  by  a  remarlrable  de- 
crease in  the  death  rate  from  tjjAoid  fever 
and  other  diseases  the  germs  of  which  may  be 
conveyed  by  drinking  water.   See  Water  Stip- 

PLY. 

FILTBR  PRBSSES.  a  combination  of  a 
filter  or  filters  with  a  press.  Their  ourpose  is  to 
hasten  the  process  of  filtration.  The  force  is 
applied  by  hand,  steam,  electric  or  water  power 
according  to  the  desi^,  size  and  capacity  of  the 
press.  Cheese  and  cider  presses  are  in  reality 
forms  of  filter  presses.  Compressed  air  is  used 
to  operate  presses  dealing  with  matter  contain- 
ing a  high  percentage  of  water. 

FILUM  AQXJM.  See  Ripakiak  Rights. 

FIMBRIA,  Gaius  Flavius.  Roman  sol- 
dier: d.  84  B.C.  In  86  b.c  he  was  sent  as  legate 
to  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  in  Asia  but  quarreled 
with  his  chief  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  in  the 
latter's  ^sence  caused  a  revolt  among  the  army 
and  killed  Flaccus  in  NicomecUa.  Fimbria  now 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  and  led 
tt  £^inst  Mithridates  against  whom  he  ob- 
tained several  successes,  shutting  him  up  in 
Fitane.  Fimbria  was  a  violent  i^rtisan  of 
Marius  and  treated  with  great  severity  all  who 
sided  with  Sulla  or  resisted  Roman  arms.  He 

Sained  admission  to  Ilium  ruse,  massacred 
te  citizens  and  burned  the  tovm.  Sulla  crossed 
to  Asia  in  84  B.C.,  made  peace  with  Mithridates, 
and  then  led  a  campaign  against  Fimbria,  who, 
seeing  himself  hemmed  in,  coounitted  suicide: 
See  Marius  ;  Sulla. 

FIMBRIATED,  in  heraldir,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  an  ordinary  with  a  border  of  different 
nue. 

FIN  DE  SIECLE,  fin  de  si-aid  f«the 
end  of  the  century*).,  supposed  to  particularly 
mark  the  close  of  the  19th  century,  regarded 
as  a  period  of  emancipation  from  the  tradi- 
tional moral  and  social  state  of  disorder. 

FINALS,  fe-nale  ("end"),  in  music,  the 
concluding  movement  in  instrumental  composi- 
tions such  as  concertos,  sonatos,  or  symphonies, 
and  in  dramatic  music  die  inece  which  ends 
each  act  In  the  former  it  is  usually  lively, 
but  in  tiie  latter  it  depends  on  the  nature  of  me 
opera. 

FINALE  NELL"  EMILIA,  nel'la-mely'a, 
Italy,  a  city  of  Modena,  25  miles  northeast  of 
the  city  of  that  name,  and  on  the  Panaro  River. 
Silk  manufacturing  is  the  chief  industry. 
There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle  and  agri- 
cultural products.   Pop^  13,422. 


FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  THE 
WORLD  WAR.  The  financial  prviblems  cre- 
ated by  the  war  naturally  divide  tluaiselves  into 
four  daucs,  each  of  which  has  to  be  dealt  w^ 
in  the  i^^t  of  the  immediate  drcumstances 
imder  which  the  problems  arose.  The  problems 
which  were  believed,  before  the  war  began,  to 
be  inevitable  in  case  such  a  war  should  occur, 
make  up  the  first  of  these  four  classes.  The 
problems  wbidi  actually  arose  for  instantaneous 
solution,  and  in  extremely  urgent  form,  at  ^ 
moment  wben  the  war  broke  out,  ooaK  second; 
they  differed  in  many  respects  from  what 
had  been  predicted.  Into  the  third  class  fall 
the  practical  problems  which  arose  from  time 
to  time  as  the  actual  task  for  providing  for  the 
financial  needs  of  war  developed.  These  prob- 
lems to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  changed  their 
shape  as  the  war  continued,  and  were  depend- 
ent, both  in  their  origin  ana  in  their  character, 
on  the  actual  events  of  the  war  itsdf.  Finally 
,there  come  np  for  oansideration  the  prpbkn^ 
'filbfnctal  and  economic  as  well  ss  social  and 
political,  whidi  will  confront  practically  die 
whole  world  on  return  of  peace. 

The  (juestion,  what  proUems  would  have  to 
be  met  in  case  of  vrar  between  the  first  class 
European  Powers,  had  been  scriouaty  consid- 
ered and  carefully  discuued  in  financial  circles 
during  a  generation  before  1914  So  far  as 
diey  had  been  outlined,  the  main  questions 
which  siwgested  themselves  wert  those  which 
would  anect  international  ■commeroe,  iotema- 
tional  exchange  and  the  home  and  international 
money  markets.  It  seemed  probable  in  advance 
that  such  a  war  would  be  fought  very  largely 
on  the  sea,  with  the  navy  of  each  belligerent 
power  destroying  the  merchant  ships  of  its  an- 
tagonists, and  that  this  would  la^ehr  dtsaay 
international  oomtnerce  until  one  side  or  the 
other,  as  a  result  of  protracted  sea  fights  — a 
process  which  occupied  a  considerable  series  of 
years  in  the  Napoleonic  wars  —  should  have 
destroyed  the  enemy  fleet  and  gained  control 
of  the  ocean. 

It  appeared  to  be  inevitable  that  bankniptcics 
on  a  portentous  scale  would  occur  in  every 
country  engaged  in  international  finance  (not- 
ably England)  as  a  result  of  inability  by  bank- 
ing houses  to  collect  their  immense  mass  of 
foreign  credits  while  their  home  lialnlities  were 
coming  to  maturity.  This  of  itself,  it  was 
imagined  beforehand,  would  make  the  financ- 
ing of  war  on  a  modem  scale  a  task  of  supreme 
difficulty;  in  addition  to  which^  die  cost  of 
such  a  war  under  moderti  conditions  would  be 
beyond  the  powen  even  of  a  solvenl  monff 
market  to  sustain  for  any  great  length  ol  tune. 
Recourse  to  fiat  money,  on  a  scale  never  wit- 
nessed in  previous  history,  appeared  therefore 
to  be  an  inevitable  consequence.  One  of  the 
corollaries  from  this  argument  was  that  neutral 
countries,  dependent  in  a  financial  and  economic 
way  on  such  bdligereat  countries  as  England) 
France  or  Gennany,  would  be  financiwly 
ruined,  not  only  by  the  shutting  off  of  supplies 
to  which  they  were  accustomed,  but  by  the 
sudden  recall  of  capital  from  them  by  tnc 
belligerent  markets.  Actually,  experience 
proved  that  these  expectations  were  in  ea™ 
case  to  a  certain  extent  and  in  some  form  r^'' 
ized,  but  not  in  the  least  to  the  degree  which 
had  been  anticipated. 

When  the  war  actually  did  break  out.  the 
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problflB  of  tntertutional  trade  was  settled  al- 
most immediately  hy  the  refusal  of  the  German 
navy  to  fi^t,  and  by  tbe  consequent  complete 
control  of  tibe  seas  by  the  British  navy,  after  a 
few  German  raiders  had  been  captured  or  de- 
stroyed. The  problem  of  tntemational^  ex- 
change, however,  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of 
concerns  doing  an  international  business,  be- 
came at  once  a  most  formidable  problem  for 
all  financial  markets.  It  was  especially  so  at 
London,  whose  investments  in  1»lls  of  exchai^^ 
payable  by  enemy  bankers  and  merchants  were 
of  immense  magnitude;  bnt  it  also  affected 
every  other  market  doing  an  international 
business. 

The  stodc  exchanges  were  instantly  and 
very  powerfully  affected;  first  because,  so  k>ng 
as  any  stodc  exchange  dealirw  io  the  securities 
of  foreign  countries  remained  freely  open  for 
business,  it  wouikl  be  pmsible  for  the  enemv  or 
his  agents  to  sell  on  Hat  market  stocks  held 
by  them,  and  to  convert  them  into  money ;  but, 
second,  because  merchants  and  bankers,  con* 
fronted  wi^  loss  of  the  funds  due  them  on 
foreign  account,  would  be  driven  to  realize  in 
their  own  stodc  markets  on  their  own  holdii^ 
of  negotiable  securities.  The  whole  comjih- 
cated  structure  of  finance  was  direatened  with 
collapse  as  a  consequence,  and  the  proUem 
called  for  instantaneous  solution. 

Tbe  solution  consisted  first  in  die  adoption 
of  a  ^moratorium*  on  payment  of  debts.  In 
countries  affected  by  these  conditions  payment 
of  certain  maturing  obligations  was  by  law  de- 
ferred to  a  future  date.  Nex^  notably  in  the 
case  of  England,  the  matter  was  dealt  witii 
through  the  assumption  by  the  National  Bank 
of  non-collectible  fore^  bills  of  international 
bankers,  tbe  government  pledging  its  own  credit 
to  support  the  bank  in  the  matter.  The  mora- 
torium on  debts  lasted  in  most  cases  only  dur- 
ing a  few  mondis.  The  assumption  of  not^ 
cwlectible  bills  of  exchange  continued  through- 
out tiie  war. 

In  addition  to  these  expedients,  and  indeed 
in  advance  of  thenL  the  Londmi  Stodc  Ex- 
change w»s  closed  down.  Further  liquidation 
of  securities,  whether  by  home  or  foreign 
htddera,  and  further  demoralization  of  prices 
were  thereby  prevented,  and  tins  was  followed 
by  similar  action  on  the  part  of  all  other  stock 
exchanges  in  the  worl^  whether  located  at 
belligerent  or  neutral  centres.  That  action  pro- 
vide a  temporary  section  of  <me  problem  of 
the  neutrals;  for  tiiere  had  been  aK>rehension« 
not  only  of  enemy  markets  selling  securities 
on  stodc  exdunges  of  bell^rents,  but  of 
bctt^ercnts  sdling  on  neutral  stock  exchanges. 
But  the  direct  recall  of  capital  in  the  form  of 
bmk  credits  from  neutral  markets  became  at 
once  an  extremely  disquieting  problem.  The 
first  result,  in  the  case  espedally  of  the  United 
States^  was  an  export  of  gold,  even  before  the 
declaration  of  war,  which  threatened  to  exhaust 
New  York  bank  reserves. 

Then,  while  control  of  die  seas  for  a  week 
or  so  was  in  dfmbt  and  gold  could  consequently 
not  be  ^pped,  exchange  rates  of  the  neutr^ 
markets  on  Europe  ^  espedally  New  York  ex- 
cfaange  —  rose  to  quite  unin-ccedented  heists, 
measuring  tiie  urgency  of  demand  for  remit- 
tance of  caintal  to  belligerent  markets.  When 
the  ocean   fairway   was   available  again. 


practically  all  neutral  markets  established  a 
mwatorium  on  payments  for  tiidr  oura  ac- 
count. The  United  States  was  the  conspicuous 
exception.  There  was  only  a  brief  period  of 
hestitation,  after  which  the  bankers  of  this 
country  united  to  provide  all  tbe  gold  which 
should  be  required  to  meet  the  markets  and 
maturing  forei^  obligations. 

There  remained  for  solution  in  the  bellig- 
erent states  die  problem  of  mon^  hoarding 
and  of  disappearance  of  currency.  TUs  was 
instantly  met  by  issues  of  paper  money,  some- 
times (as  in  England)  under  government 
auspices,  s<Mnetime5  (as  in  Germany)  through 
so-called  *Ioan  bureaus,*  to  whose  notes  the 
government  gave  the  right  to  circulate  as 
money. 

These  various  drastic  measures  were  of  a 
purely  protective  character.  They  met,  as  they 
were  desU^ed  to  meet,  the  problems  wfaidi 
were  instantaneously  created  by  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  and  the  breakdown  of  international 
finance.  All  markets,  after  passing  with  these 
emergency  safeguards  through  the  period  of 
immediate  panic,  regained  a  certain  stability;  io 
virtue  of  which  they  proceeded,  in  due  course, 
to  deal  with  the  equally  grave  problems  which 
arose  as  the  economic  situation  and  the  gov- 
ernmental requirements  for  war  on  its  present 
scale  unfolded  themselves.  The  problems 
which  then  arose  —  some  of  them  at  once, 
others  not  until  after  two  or  three  yean  ot 
exhausting  economic  strain  —  had  to  do  in  the 
main  with  the  following  considerations. 

How  was  the  money  to  be  raised  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  war  on  the  present  enormous 
scale?  How  were  the  currencies  of  the  various 
states  to  be  managed  in  order  to  maintain  tbe 
circulating  medium,  to  prevent  the  exhaustion 
of  gold  supplies,  and  at  the  same  time  to  fadli- 
tate  finanaal  operations  of  such  magnitude  as 
were  foreshadowed?  What  would  be  the  result, 
whether  on  ordinary  trade  or  on  the  prices  of 
materials,  of  governmental  requisitions  from 
productive  industry  for  war  purposes;  requisi- 
tions whidi  presently  rose  to  an  almost  un- 
believable magnitude?  What  would  happen  to 
the  tran^rtation  industry  and  its  us^  cus- 
tomers, on  land  or  on  sea,  when  governments 
were  using  the  railways  to  move  troops  and 
military  supplies,  and  were  seiring  merchant 
ships  to  act  as  naval  convoys?^  Hnally,  how 
would  the  world  be  provided  with  food,  when 
some  of  the  most  populous  states  were  de- 
pendent on  imports  from  foreign  produdt^ 
countries,  and  yet  when  some  of  me  largest 
grain  producers,  such  as  Russia,  were  shut  off 
from  other  markets  through  the  enemy^s  block- 
ade, when  the  supply  of  farm  labor  in  every 
belligerent  state  was  depleted  by  military  con- 
scription, and  when  some  of  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  continental  Europe  were  being 
devastated  by  the  hostile  armies  ? 

These  questions,  thou^  by  no  means  com- 
prinng  the  whole  of  the  difficulties  created  by 
the  war,  m^  be  taken  as  fairly^  summing  up 
the  main  problems  which  arose  In  the  course 
of  the  war  itself,  and  as  a  result  of  the  steadily 
increasing  absori)tion  of  financial,  physical  and 
industrial  energies  in  providihg  means  for 
prosecuting  the  war.  In  meeting  tbe  war  ex- 
penditure, all  of  the  belligerent  nations  rdied 
on  loMS  to  an  extent  ndiolly  unprecedented  In 
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history.  Prior  to  tftift  war  the  largest  loan  evtf 
raised  in  a  single  and  limited  subscription  pe- 
riod was  the  $300,000,000  British  government 
loan  in  the  second  year  of  the  Boer  War  in 
1901.  In  February  1917  England  placed  a  loui 
of  H900,000,000,  and  the  United  States  in  the 
autumn  of  1918  opened  subscriptions  for  the 
$6,000,000,000  loan  to  be  taken  within  three 
weeks. 

It  was  roughly  estimated  toward  the  end  of 
1918  that  the  total  governmental  indebtedness 
of  all  belligerent  states,  which  had  been  $27,- 
000,000;000  in  1914,  had  risen  to  $180,000,000,000. 
These  enormous  requisitions  were  partly  facil- 
itated through  virtual  prohibition  by  i^ovem- 
ments  of  any  other  issues  of  new  securities  in 
their  markets.  Since  as  much  as  $1,300,000,000 
lud  been  thus  invested  in  all  sorts  of  miscel- 
laneous securities  at  London  during  a  single 
year  in  the  period  before  the  war,  this  con- 
servation of  investment  capital  naturally  helped. 
But  when  the  war  expenditure  subsequently 
got  as  high  as  $12,480,000,000  in  England  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  31  March  1918^  with 
$24,000,000,000  planned^  for  the  fiscal  year  1919 
in  the  United  States,  other  resources  had  to 
be  discovered. 

Some  nations,  notably  France  and  Russia, 
borrowed  heavily  fmn  the  national  hanks  on 
sectirily  of  new  government  obligations;  the 
Bank  of  France  reportii^  at  one  time  $4,000;- 
000,000  in  loans  thus  outstanding  to  thie  govern- 
ment. But  in  the  main,  the  loan  flotations  were 
effected  through  the  immense  number  of  in- 
dividual subscribers  who  drew  to  the  extent  of 
their  ability  on  their  own  accruing  income  and 
other  accumulated  savings.  In  the  first  Ameri- 
can war  loan  4,000,000  separate  subscriptions 
were  received;  in  the  second  loan,  9,400;000:  in 
the  third,  18,308X)Oa 

In  cases  where  certain  goremments  were 
unable  to  raise  the  necessary  loans,  or  where 
their  purchases  of  war  material  in  foreign 
countnes  made  payment  through  exchange  a 
practical  difficulty,  advances  were  made  by  one 
belligerent  government  to  its  own  allies  on  a 
scale  never  imagined  in  the  period  of  "^Pitt's 
subsidies.*  Such  advances  by  the  English  and 
United  States  governments  had  by  the  autumn 
of  1918  exceeded  $7,000,000,000  apiece.  Along 
with  the  raising  of  loans  came  a  wholly  un- 
precedented increase  in  taxes ;  the  United 
States  raising  one-third  of  its  war  costs  in  that 
way;  England  somethii^  like  16  per  cent  of 
them.  Even  Germany,  after  endeavoring  during 
die  first  year- or  two  of  war  to  finance  its  whole 
war  expenditure  through  loans,  was  driven  to 
a  similarly  rapid  increase  in  the  taxes. 

The  paper  currencies  of  the  belligerent 
states  were  enormously  increased.  In  France, 
largely  through  issue  of  notes  ^inst  new 
^pnremment  obligations,  outstandii^  circulation 
increased  from  $1,330,000,000  at  the  beeinning 
of  the  war  to  $6,000,000,000  in  1918l  That  of 
the  Bank  of  Russia  rose  from  $1,160,000,000  on 
30  Tuly  1914  to  $9,100,000,000  at  the  time  of  the 
Bolirfievik  revolution  in  the  antumn  of  1917: 
How  much  was  issued  under  the  Bolshevild  is  a 
matter  of  pure  conjecture. 

The  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany's  note  is- 
sues increased  from  $470,000,000  in  1914  to 
$3,200,000,000  in  the  middle  of  1918,  and  in 
addition,  the  German  loan  bureaus  established 


for  the  war  issued  $2,500.0QtM100  of  their  ova 
notes.  In>  England  a  special  issue  of  p^ 
money  through  Uie  banks,  known  as  "currca? 
notes,'  reached  in  the  autumn  of  1918  a  toul 
of  $1,358,000^000.  In  the  case  of  England,  a 
gold  reserve  was  maintained  against  these  note;, 
though  the  total  amount  of  that  reserve  did 
not  chan^  after  1915,  and  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land ccmtiaaed  to  issue  its  notes  only  agaim; 
an  equivalent  reserve  of  gdd  Gold  payment 
were  suspended  entirely  1^  belligerent  states 
on  the  European  continenL  But  both  Gennant 
and  France  made  special  appeak  to  their  peoide 
in  1915  to  turn  over  gold  to  the  govermnent  b 
exchange  for  notes;  with  the  remarkable  resul: 
of  adding  some  $250,000,000  to  the  gold  reserves 
in  the  hands  of  each  nation. 

In  all  belligerent  countries,  the  problem  oi 
the  rise  in  prices  for  materials  was  met  through 
establishment  of  maximum  prices  by  the  gov- 
ernment; this  policy  being  strenuously  applied 
in  the  case  of  materials  bou^t  by  goveminen' 
for  war  purposes,  and  in  die  case  of  food 
Generally,  these  prices  were  adjusted  somt- 
i^ere  near  the  figures  reached  through  tbc 
rise  of  nearly  100  per  cent  in  average  prices 
on  the  markets  during  the  eariy  years  of  w-ar 
They  were  designed  primarily  to  prevm 
fnruier  speculathre  advance  in  prices  and  id 
obstruct  the  widiholding  o£  ^rodncts  hy  it 
producers  themselves  with  a  view  to  a  higfaet 
price. 

Even  in  the  United  States,  maximum  price 
thus  established  for  wheat  and  steel,  for  ir 
stance,  were  higher  than  any  prices  reached  ir 
diose  markets  for  any  lengdi  of  time  betwra 
the  Civil  War  period  and  the  outbreak  of  tte 
war.  Along  with  this  fixing  of  maxim  an 
prices,  all  bellig^ent  nations  and  many  of  Ac 
neutrals  adopted  systems  of  restricting  the  dis- 
tribution of  supi^ies  of  such  materials.  TVi 
policy  was  adoi^ed  most  strit^^tlv  in  the  cast 
of  fuel;  the  general  view  being  that  the  go*- 
ernment's  needs  must  first  be  absolutely  «»• 
sured,  and  that  thereafter  the  needs  of  priraR 
consumers  should  be  equitably  adjusted 

The  transportation  problem  early  became 
acute.  Railways  in  continental  Europe  were  al- 
ready controlled  by  the  states  In  En^and  suo 
control  was  assumed  within  two  mondis  of 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  the  United  States 
government  took  simaar  action  regarding  w 
American  railways  in  December  1917,  «ig« 
months  after  its  own  entiy  into  the  war.  In 
both  the  United  States  and  England  this  public 
control  was  based  on  a  system  of  compensatwa 
whereby  earnings  of  the  railways  during  the 
three-year  period  preceding  the  war  were  gov 
anteed  by  the  government  The  British  govera* 
ment  did  not  explicitly  commit  itself  to  the  it- 
turn  of  railvrays  to  their  owners  aiter  the  war- 
The  Railway  Control  bill  passed  in  the  Umtw 
States  Congress  provided  for  such  return  » 
months  after  the  proclamation  of  peace 

As  for  ocean  transportation,  it  became  nece- 
sary,  particularly  durmg  dte  litter  years  of 
war,  tor  bdligerent  governments  vidi  acc^ 
to  the  sea  to  aj^ly  restrictk>ns  on  eaential,^ 
non-essential  export  and  import  of  frei^ 
This  necessity  arose  not  only  because  of  the 
extensive  use  of  existing  shipping  facilities  W 
transportation  of  government  mMerial, 
more  especially  because  of  the  actu^  ^rtagc 
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of  such  facilities,  after  the  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  Allied  merchant  vessels  hy  German  sub- 
marines bad  b^^n. 

Rtgulation  of  exports  to  neutral  countries 
from  England  began  early  in  the  war,  being 
then  based  on  the  prt^^rani  for  blockading 
Germany,  and  having  as  its  immediate  purpose 
the  preventing  of  reshipment,  through  the 
neutral  countries  into  Germany,  of  supplies  ac- 
quired from  England.  After  its  own  entiy  into 
toe  war  the  United  States  pursued  a  similar 
policy,  which  by  that  time  had  the  further 
justification  of  the  shortage  both  of  supplies 
and  of  ship  room.  In  the  meantime,  both  Eng- 
land and  tbe  United  States  devoted  themselves 
to  construction  of  new  merchant  ships  on  a 
scale  never  witnessed  in  the  history  of  the 
shipping  industry. 

The  problem  of  food  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  diflicult  of  all.  It  became  acute  in 
1917  and  the  early  part  of  1918;  its  less  aggra- 
vated form  in  the  earlier  years  of  war  bang 
due  to  special  reasons.  In  the  two  years  men- 
tioned, not  only  had  wheat  harvests  of  the 
largest  producing  countries  turned  out  deficient, 
but  shortage  of  ships  had  made  it  impracticable 
to  transport  wheat  from  distant  producers  like 
Australia  to  the  European  market.  In  some 
countries,  Germany  in  particular,  actual  ration- 
ing of  the  supply  of  flour  and  bread  was 
adopted  by  the  government  In  all  belligerent 
countries  the  situation  was  met  by  the  required 
use  of  substitutes  for  wheat  ^i^d  by  compul- 
sory observance  of  certain  days  on  which  wheat 
should  not  be  sold  or  eaten.  .  Simitar  restric- 
tions were  subsequently  applied  to  consumption 
of  meat  sugar  and  other  foodstuffs.  In  both 
England  and  the  United  States,  and  by  alt 
other  producing  belligerents,  distribution  of 
foodstuffs  from  producer  to  market  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  government  commission. 

These  expedients,  especially  the  reduetion 
In  consumption  dirough  the  restrictive  r^pib- 
tions,  served  to  meet  the  emeTgtnzy.  In  1914 
and  1915  the  United  States  had  raised  grain 
harvests  far  beyond  any  precedent  in  its  his- 
tory; it  was  this  wliich  postponed  until  later  in 
the  war  any  actual  ''food  crisis*  of  the  Entente 
Allies.  But  the  American  wheat  harvests  of 
1916  and  1917  were  not  only  30  to  40  per  cent 
below  the  yield  of  the  two  previous  years,  but 
were  actually  below  the  averse  of  recent  years 
preceding  them;  and  it  was  not  until  the  raising 
of  another  American  wheat  crop  in  1918,  sec- 
ond in  magnitude  only  to  that  of  1915,  that' 
the  strain  relaxed.  Meantime,  however,  and 
desiHte  the  maximum  price  fixed  for  wheat 
most  urgent  efforts  were  made  to  stimulate  the 
planting  of  new  wheat  acreage  by  fanners  in 
every  wheat  producing  coun^.  The  result  of 
this  propagmida  was  seen  in  die  autumn  of 
1916,  whenlEngland's  acreage  under  grain,  and 
its  average  yield  of  crops,  were  the  lai^est  in 
40  yeu-s,  and  when  the  results  in  Continental 
countries,  except  in  the  actual  area  of  warfare, 
were  better  than  in  any  preceding  season  since 
the  first  year  of  the  war. 

The  ccxmomic  and  financial  problems  which 
win  arise  on  ccmclusion  of  the  war,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  war,  belot^  in  a  class  a^rt.  To 
attempt  to  foreshadow  in  advance  their  nature 
and  the  probable  solution  of  them  would  be  as 
futile  as  the  predictions  r^ar^ng  war-time 


protriems,  made  before  1914^  have  already  turned 
out  to  be.  It  is  prot)ahle,  indeed,  that  some  ■ 
post-bellum  probkms  wiU  arise  which  could  not 
have  been  foreseen  at  all  beforehand.  Experi- 
ence of  the  war  itself  has,  however,  converged 
interest  and  discussion  on  the  following  defimte 
problems  as  certain  to  arise  in  that  period: 

(1)  Management  of  tiie  enormous  war  debts 
of  the  belligerent  governments  —  a  question 
which  involves  the  possibility  of  rejiudiation  in 
some  countries;  in  others  the  possibility  of  a 
*levy  on  private  capital^  heavy  enough  to  pay 
off  all  or  a  good  inrt  of  the  prind^  of  the 
debt  Interest  on  the  war  debt  in  one  or  two 
bdligerent  countries  alreatly  ecjuals  the  entire 

Sublic  revenue  of  such  coontrws  in  the  year 
efore  the  war. 

(2)  Reduction  of  tiie  paper  currency  whene 
excessive  inflation  has  prevailed,  and  resumir- 
rion  of  gold  payments ;  reforms  which  have  al- 
ways been  slow  and  difficult  of  achievement  in 
the  past. 

(3)  Readjustment  of  prices,  in  cases  where 
such  prices  have  been  raised  to  abnormal 
heights  through  the  war  demands  of  govern- 
ment on  products  of  a  ^ven  industry  or  (as  hi 
grain)  throi^h  the  cutting-off  of  previous  large 
sources  of  supply  hy  the  war  itsdf. 

<4)  Readjustment  of  die  wages  of  labor, 
where  those  wages  have  been  abnormally  ad- 
vanced through  demand  for  workers  in  new 
war  industries  or  throtqEh  curtailment  of  tiw 
labor  supply  by  aimy  conscriptiott.  If  w^s 
are  not  adjusted,  then  the  problem  of  industn*s 
adjustment  to  such  a  scale  of  wwes  under 
peace-time  conditions  wilt  remain.  Inis  whole 
question  will  naturally  be  affected  by  the  re- 
sumption or  prohibition  of  emigraticm  from  one 
country  to  anotiber,  and  fay  the  extent  to  whidi 
the  industrial  emphqFment  of  women  in  wax^ 
time;  to  replace  men,  turns  ont  to  have  been 
tcnmorary  or  permanent 

(5)  Problems  peculiar  to  international  trader 
when  some  of  the  largest  exportit^  states  of 
the  period  before  the  war  have  been  partly  or 
entirely  cut  off  from  their  previous  export 
market,  and  when  neutral  states,  or  partial 
belligerents  like  Japan,  have  largely  assumed 
the  task  of  supplying  the  important  countries. 
The  question  ot  after-war  competition  between 
different  exportii^  markets,  wliich  will  itself 
have  to  do  vrith  the  question  of  labor  and  wages 
in  the  different  countries,  is  connected  with  this. 

(6)  The  largest  problem  of  alt;  the  extent 
to  which,  in  control  of  railways,  telegraphs  and 
other  enterprises  in  regulation  of  prices,  pro- 
du<^on,  distribution  and  ccmsumption,  and  in 
actual  ownership  of  facilities,  governments  will 
retam  after  the  war  the  immensely  increased 
powers  necessarily  granted  to  Aem  during  the 
period  of  war. 

•  .  Alexawiw  D.  Notes, 

FwmcttA  Editor,  New  York  Evening  Post, 

FINBACK,  a  whalebone  whale  of  the 
penus  Balanoptera,  having  the  dorsal  fin,  whidi 
in  most  whales  is  small  or  altogether  wanting, 
well- developed.  This  genus  is  widefy  distrib- 
uted and  contwis  a  numbei-  of  species,  which 
include  (he  largest  cetaceaps  known.  Tlie  spe- 
cial finback  or 'finner*  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  United  States  {B.  musculus)  is  from  30  to 
70  feet  in  length.  Other  species  are  described 
elsewhere,  as  Sibbald's  whale,  sulidiur-bottom. 
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etc.  Despite  their  huge  size,  finbacks  yield  so 
little  oil,  and  such  inferior  quality  of  vhale- 
bone  that  they  are  little  sou^t  for. 

FINCH,  Francis  Miles,  American  poet  and 
jurist:  b.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  9  June  1827-  d.  there. 
31  July  1907.  He  was  graduated  at  Vale;  and 
wrote  the  well-known  lyrics  'Nathan  Hale^ 
and  'The  Blue  and  the  Gra>[,*  and  a  popular 
college  song  beginning  ^Floating  away  like  the 
fountain's  spray.' 

FINCH.  Heaeage,  1st  Earl  of  Ayl£sford: 
b.  about  1647;  d.  1719.  He  was  the  second  son 
of  Heneage  Finch,  first  E^rl  of  Nottingham. 
Educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  he  was  axl- 
mitted  as  a  barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple.  He 
soon  became  known  as  the  author  of  various 
reports  of  celebrated  trials  and  other  legal 
tracts.  He  was  appointed  king's  counsel  in 
1677,  solicitor-general  in  1679,  and  entered  Par- 
liament as  member  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford in  the  same  year.  He  was  deprived  of  his 
soUcitoT-generalsfaip  by  James  11,  and  two  years 
later  pleaded  as  leading  counsel  on  the  side  of 
the  seven  bishops.  He  represented  Guildford  in 
Parliament  in  168S,  the  University  of  Oxford 
in  the  Convention  Parliament  of  1689-90,  and 
in  all  subsequent  ones  until  his  promotion  to 
the  peerage  m  1703,  as  Baron  Guemseyj  when 
he  became  a  member  of  the  privy  council.  On 
the  accession  of  George  I  he  became  Earl  of 
Aylesford,  and  chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1716. 
Consult  Burnet,  ^History  of  His  Own  Time' 
(ed.  1823,  Vol.  II,  pp.  106,  397) ;  Collins,  'Peer- 
age' (ed.  1779,  Voir  IV,  p.  316). 

FINCH.  Wniiam  Albert.  American  lav- 
yer  and  author:  b.  Newark,  N.  J.,  1855;  d.  1912. 
In  1880  he  was  graduated  at  Cornell  University 
and  in  the  same  year  entered  on  tiie  practice  of 
hiw  at  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  From  1891  to  1912  he  held 
the  professorship  of  law  at  Cornell  University. 
He  was  widely  recognized  as  an  expert  in  the 
law  of  real  property.  He  puUished  ^Finch's 
Selected  Cases  on  we  Law  of  Proper^  and 
Land,'  and  <The  LaW  of  Property  and  land— 
A  Syllabus.  > 

FINCH,  one  of  the  small,  seed-eating  birds, 
typical  of  the  fatnily  Fringtllidee  (q.v.).  The 
term  as  now  commonly  used  refers  to  the 
smaller,  more  ornately  dressed  genera  and 
species,  and  especially  to  those  generally  kept 
as  cage-birds,  as  the  canary,  cnaffindi,  .gold- 
finch, hawfinch,  greenfinch  (qq.v.),  and  similar 
well-known  kinds  of  the  Old  Worid.  In  the 
United  States  the  name  is  reserved  for  the 
American  goldfinch  and  its  greenish  relative  of 
the  north,  the  pinefinch;  for  the  purple  finch 
(q.v.),  the  rosy  finches  of  the  genus  L«»fOjftV(#; 
the  housdincn  (q.v.)  of  California ;  and 
especially  for  the  small  gaudiljr  cdored 
southern  birds  of  the  genus  Cyanospiza. 
represented  in  the  Northern  States  by  the  indi- 
go-Wrd  (q.v.).  In  these  little  seed-eaters,  such 
as  the  nonpareil  (C.  ciris),  the  lazuli  findi  (C. 
amccnd),  and  the  Mexican  varied  (C.  versi- 
color), the  plumage  of  the  male  abounds  in  the 
richest  tints  of  changeable  blue  and  green, 
varied  by  other  colors  in  pleasing  contrast.  All 
utter  sweet  and  varied  notes,  and  are  prized  not 
only  ap  garden  visitors  but  as  cage-birds.  The 
name  is  also  commonly  given  in  the  northeast- 
ern United  States  to  the  ''grassfinch,*  more 
properly  a  sparrow  {Poocates  gramineus),  a 


brown  bird  which  breeds  and  spends  its  life  in 
open  fields,  singing  most  sweetly  at  dusk,  and 
easily  recognized  by  the  fact  that  when  it  takes 
flight  it  eniibits  a  white  feather  on  eadi  side 
of  the  tail. 

FINCH-FALCON,  one  of  the  genus  (Mi- 
crohierax)  of  tiny  falcons,  or  "falconets,"  of 
the  East  Indies.  C5ne,  Microhierox  ccervlescens, 
is  found  in  the  Himalayas  and  Burmese  coun- 
tries. Not  one  of  these  little  hawks  is  seven 
inches  in  length;  they  are  said  to  be  used 
native  chiefs  for  hawking  insects  and  button 
quails,  being  thrown  from  the  hand  like  a  ball 
They  sit  solitary  on  hi^  trees,  and,  according 
to  native  accounts,  feed  on  small  birds  aiw 
insects. 

FINCHLBY.  England,  an  urban  district  of 
Middlesex,  about  five  miles  northwest  of  Lon- 
don on  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  It  is 
situated  at  an  elevation  of  over  300  feet  and 
this  has  helped  to  make  it  popular  as  a  re^- 
dental  district.  Finchley  Common  was  formerly 
the  resort  of  highw^men,  such  as  Dick  Turpin 
and  Jack  Shepjiard.  The  Common  has  not  been 
preserved,  its  site  being  now  occupied  \ty  build- 
ings. The  district  owns  and  operates  an  elec- 
tric-lighting ^ant.    Pop.  ^,419. 

FINCK,  fink,  Henry  TheophJlos,  Amer- 
ican musical  critic :  b.  Bethel,  Aio.,  22  Sept 
1854.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1876; 
and  from  1878  to  1881  studied  physiolc^cal 

rsychology  at  Berlin,  Heidelberg  and  Viennt 
n  1876  he  attended  the  Bayreuth  Festival,  of 
whidi  he  wrote  accounts  for  newspapers  _  and 
magazines.  In  1881  he  became  musical  critic  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  entered  upon 
his  long  propa^nda  tor  Wagner's  music,  be- 
coming the  leading  American  advocate  of  diat 
composer's  theories.  His  works  include  *Wag- 
ner  and  His  Works' ;  ^Romantic  Love  and 
Personal  Beauty'  (1887);  'The  Pacific  Coast 
Scenic  Tour>  (1890);  *  Chopin,  and  Other 
Musical  Essays^;  'Lotos  Tune  in  Japan' 
(1895);  'Spain  and  Morocco';  'Paderewaki' ; 
*Priraittve  Love*  (1899);  'Songs  and  Song 
Writers'  (1900);  <Eduard  Grieg'  (1905); 
'Massenet  and  His  Operas'  (1910) ;  'Henry 
Strauss;  The  Man  and  His  Worics'  (1917),  etc. 

FINDLATBR,  Andrew,  English  encyclo- 
paedist: b.  Aberdour,  1810;  d.  Edinburgh,  1  Jan. 
1885.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  and  for  a  time  studied  with  the 
,  view  of  entering  the  ministry.  In  1853  he  efi- 
tered  the  publishing  house  of  W.  and  R. 
Chambers,  Edinburpi,  for  whom  he  prepared 
a  revised  edition  of  'Information  for  the 
People^  (1857).  His  success  in  this  woik 
caused  him  to  be_  selected  as  editor  of  'Cham- 
bers' Encyclopaedia,*  and  the  character  of  this 
work  bears  throughout  the  impress  of  his  di- 
recting hand.  He  contributed  to  the  work  sev- 
eral important  articles.  He  was  employed  on 
the  encyclopaedia  until  1868,  and  in  1874  he 
edited  a  revised  edition.  He  also  edited  other 
works  of  the  same  firm  and  was  a  regular  con- 
tributor of  the  Scotsman.  He  retired  in  1877, 
but  remained  a  consalttng  editor  of  ^  Messrs. 
Chambers.  Aberdeen  Unhreiwhr  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  LL-D.  in  1864. 

FINDLAY,  George  Glllanders,  Enrfish 
educator  and  Biblical  scholar:  b.  3  Jan.  1849, 
He  was  educated  at  Wesley  College.  Sheffield, 
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Rittoond  Theological  College,  and  London 
Universi^,  beinK  graduated  at  the  last  named 
institution  in  18^;  In  1870-74  he  was  assistant 
tutor  at  Hea^gley  College,  from  1874  to  1881 
classical  tutor  at  Richmond,  and  after  1881 
tutor  of  exegesis  and  classics  at  Headingley. 
He  retired  in  1917.  He  published  several  com- 
mentaries on  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  in  the 
'Expositor's  Bible,'  'The  Expositor's  Greek 
Testament.)  etc;  also  'The  Church  of  Christ 
in  the  New  Testament*  (1893);  ^Christian 
Doctrine  and  Morals'  (1894);  'The  Books  of 
the  Prophets  and  their  Historical  Succession* 
(3  vols.,  1896-1907);  <  Sermons  on  the  Things 
Above>  (1902)  ;  'Fellowship  in  the  Life  Eter- 
nal*; *An  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  of  Saint 
John':  'Life  of  William  F.  Moulton'  (1910); 
'Wesley's  World  Parish,*  etc. 

FINDLAY,  Ohio,  city  and  county-seat  of 
Hancock  County,  Ohio,  on  the  Toledo  and  Ohio 
Central,  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  and  other 
railroads,  44  miles  south  of  Tote(h}.  It  is  in  the 
lieart  of  the  oil  and  gas  fields  of  Ohio.  It  con- 
t^ns  Findi^  Collie,  electric  lights,  electric 
railroads,  several  banks,  and  numerous  daily, 
weekly  and  monthly  periodicals.  Findlay  is 
widely  known  on  account  of  its  phenomenal 

¥'eld  of  natural  gas.  In  November  1888  the 
ippecanoe  gas  well  was  drilled  and  yielded 
31,000,000  cuhic  feet  of  gas  per  day.  In  the 
vidni^  are  rich  beds  of  cl»'  and  large  de- 
posits of  gravel  and  sand.  There  are  manu- 
factories of  glass,  pressed  bricks,  furniture, 
wooden  implements,  nails,  and  an  oil  refinery, 
machine  shops,  foundries,  extensive  potteries 
and  rolling-mills,  and  manufactories^  of  auto- 
mobiles,' traction  ditchers,  electric  insulators, 

f loves,  shoes,  etc.  Settled  in  1813,  Findlay  was 
rst  incon>orated  in  1837.  The  government, 
under  a  charter  of  1902,  is  administered  by  a 
mayor,  chosen  biennially,  a  city  council  and 
members  of  public  safeQr  and  service.  The 
waterworks  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
municipality.    Pop.  14,858- 

FINDLAY  COLLEGE,  a  coeducational 
institution  in  Findlay,  Ohio;  founded  in  1882 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  of  God;  re- 
ported at  the  cl(Me  of  191S :  Professors  and  in- 
structors, 19;  students,  531;  volumes  in  the 
library,  6,125. 

FINE,  Henry  Bnrchard,  American  mathe- 
matician: b.  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  14  Sept.  1858. 
He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1880  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of 
Ldpzie  in  18^.  Since  19S1  he  has  been  connected 
wifli  the  faculty  of  tnathematics  of  Princeton, 
successively  as  tutor  1881-84,  assistant  professor 
1885-90,  Dod  professor  of  mathematics  since 
1891,  dean  of  the  faculty  1903-13,  and  dean  of 
the  department  of  science  since  1911.  He  was 
president  of  the  American  Mathematical  So- 
ciety in  1911-12.  He  published  'Euclid's  Ele- 
ments* (1891);  'Number  System  of  Algebra* 
^2d  ed,  1903)  ;  'College  Algebra*  (1904)  ;  'Co- 
ordinate Geometry,*  in  collaboration  with  H.  D. 
Thompson  (1909). 

FINE  ((ft  criptmal  iaw).  In  modem  tisage, 
a  pecuniap'  penalty  imposed  by  a  legal  trtbunsil 
on  an'  offender  as  a  punishment.  The  terra 
originated  in  England  about  the  13th  century, 
when  criminals  were  allowed  to  shorten  Uie 
terms  of  their  imprisonment  by  paying  a  des- 


ignated sum  of  money  into  court  From  early 
days  in  En^nd  tmtu  recently  it  had  been  the 
usual  practice,  under  the  c(Hnmon-law  rules, 
when  a  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine, 
to  include  in  the  judgment  an  order  that  he  be 
committed  to  jail  tmtil  the  fine  be  paid.  This 
practice,  either  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law 
or  by  statutes,  subject  to  constitutional  limita- 
tions, has  been  continued  in  the  United  States. 
The  maximum  amount  of  fines  for  specific  of- 
fenses is  usually  fixed  by  statute,  but  within 
certain  limits  it  is  often  discretionary.  Fre- 
quently a  fine  is  an  alternate  to  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment, at  the  discretion  of  the  presiding 
judge.  On  failure  to  pay  the  fine,  the  prisoner 
IS  ordinarily,  in  most  of  the  jurisdictions  in  the 
United  States^  committed  to  the'  penitentiary  or 
the  coun^  jatl.  After  payment  of  the  fine,  the 
prisoner  is  entitled  to  an  immediate  dischat^e. 
Bxce^vc  fines  are  prohibited  by  the  Eighth 
Ametidment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
whether  a  fine  is  excessive  or  not  is  a  question 
of  law  for  the  court  to  determine.  Various 
State  statutes  fixing  heavy  fines  for  different 
offenses  have  been  declared  void  by  the  Federal 
courts  of  the  United  States,  from  time  to  time, 
on  the  ground  that  such  statutes  came  within 
the  above-named,  constitutional  prohibition. 
In  some  States,  by  statute  or  by  common  law, 
a  fine  may  be  enforced  by  execution  against  the 
property  of  the  defendant,  but  in  other  States 
a  fme  can  be  enforced  only  by  imprisonment. 
At  common  law  and  in  the  absence  of  statutory 
prohibition,  a  commitment  of  an  offender  until 
the  fine  be  paid  may  be  for  an  indefinite  period 
if  the  fine  be  not  paid,  and  this  has  been  held 
not  to  be  in  violation  of  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision against  indefinite  imprisonment.  In  some 
States  offenders  who  have  been  convicted  and 
fined  may  be  compelled  to  pay  it  by  working  on 
a  public  improvement  or  by  being  hired  out 
to  private  individuals,  on  the  basis  usually  of 
credit  at  a  certain  rate  per  day. 

FINE  (probably  from  Latin  AtUs,  «end»), 
in  English  law,  formerly  signified  ^'an  income 
or  a  sum  of  money  paid  at  the  entrance  of  a 
tenant  into  his  land ;  a  sum  paid  for  the  renewal 
of  a  lease ;  and  an  assurance  by  matter  of  record 
founded  on  a  supposed  previously  existing  right. 
In  every  fine  which  was  the  compromise  of  a 
fictitious  suit,  and  resemble  the  transactio  of 
the  Romans,  there  was  a  suit  supposed,  in  which 
the  person  who  was  to  recover  the  thing  was 
called  the  plaintiff  conusee  or  reco^izee,  and 
the  person  who  parted  with  the  thing  the  de- 
forceant,  conusor  or  recognizor.  Besides  the 
specific  uses  above  referred  to,  fine  has  the  sig- 
nification in  general  law,  in  America  as  well  as 
in  Europe,  of  a  pecuniary  petulty  exacted  either 
in  punishment  of,  or  in  compensation  for,  an 
offense,  whether  committed  against  an  individ- 
ual, in  contravention  of  die  laws  of  the  com- 
munity, or  against  the  community  itself.  Fines 
in  this  sense  are  of  very  ancient  origin,  and 
have  been  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  all  na- 
tions, ancient  and  modern,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  bluest  degree  of  civilization.  In  the  earlier 
stages  oi  society  fines  form,  for  an  obvious  rea- 
son, one  of  the  prindpal  modes  of  ptmishment 
Prisons  and  artificial  restraints  impose  a  bur- 
den on  society  which  it  is  not  yet  aUe  to  be^, 
and  demand  an  organization  which  it  has  not 
reached.    There  remain  <nily  fines,  corporal 
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chastisements  and  death.  The  last  is  autted 
only  lor  the  gravest  offenses;  the  second  is 
rendered  imfuracticable  in  the  case  of  many  of- 
fenses by  the  dignity  of  the  offenders ;  the  first 
in  many  others  by  their  impecuniosi^. 

In  the  most  civilized  nations  of  antiquity, 
Greece  and  Rome,  fines  were  numerous  and  f  re- 
^uentl^  excessive.  In  the  early  period  fines 
were  imposed  in  cattle,  the  highest  amount  of 
the  mukta  or  damnum  being  2  oxen  and  30 
sheep.  The  ancient  Germans,  bei^  a  people 
who  hig^hiy  valued  freedom,  admitted  hardly 
any  puntslunents  but  fines,  and  their  influence 
extended  the  use  of  this  penalty  among  other 
European  nations.  A  murder  was  commuted 
by  a  payment  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 
In  the  ancient  French  law  fines  were  divided 
into  two  classes,  according  as  diey  were  fiiced 

law  or  left  to  the  discretion.  This  (Uatinc- 
tton  has  been  abolished  since  the  Revolvljon  1^ 
the  fixing  of  maximum  and  minimttin  littiits  for 
all  fines.  In  England  the  common  law  recog- 
nizes fines,  but  does  not  determine  their  amount, 
and  this  is  usually  fixed  in  particular  statutes, 
with  a  discretion  to  the  ju<^e.  The  rule  in  Eng- 
land from  an  early  period,  and  which  was  in- 
corporated in  Ua^  Charta,  vm  that  no  man 
should  be  amerced  beyond  his  circumstances 
and  personal  estate  leaving;  to  the  landowner 
his  land,  to  the  merchant  hu  stock  and  to  the 
husbandman  his  wainage  or  team  and  instru- 
ments of  husbandry. 

The  fine,  as  distinct  from  an  amercement 
assessed  by  a  jury,  originated  in  English  law  as 
a  means  of  purchasing  freedom  from  a  sentence 
of  imprisonment  The  alternative  of  fine  or 
imprisonment  is  still  in  common  use  for  the 
pumshment  of  misdemeanors  and  imprismmcnt 
for  a  relatively  brief  period  is  often  adjudged 
for  the  non-payment  of  a  fine. 

FINB  ARTS  is  the  generic  term  for  those 
arts  intended  primarily  to  affect  the  emotions, 
such  as  sculpture,  painting,  music,  etc.,  as  dis* 
tinguished  from  the  useful  arts  which  serve  the 
physical  needs  of  life.  Art  in  general  may  he 
defined  as  the  exercise  of  human  activity  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  predetermined  end; 
or  more  sijecificaUy,  an  exercise  of  the  creative 
faculty  or  imagination  accordine  to  rules  deter- 
nnned  by  experience  or  laid  down  by  science. 
(See  Art).  The  useful  arts  are  those  whose 
worfts  are  intended  to  serve  some  practical  end 
or  material  need  of  man  — that  is,  for  a  pur- 
pose eictemal  to  themselves.  The  fine  arts  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  those  whose  products  are 
created  to  be  contemplated  or  enjoyed,  that  is 
for  a  purpose  which  ends  in  the  works  them' 
seUfes,  A  picture  is  painted  for  its  own  sake, 
not  to  be  used  as  an  mstrument  of  some  activ- 
ity, but  to  be  looked  at;  the  emotions  it 
arouses  terminate,  as  it  were,  in  Ae  picture, 
which  is  itself  the  object  of  interest:  it  is  a 
work  of  fine  art.  The  same  is  true  of  a  sym- 
'  phony  or  of  a  song,  of  a  poem  or  of  a  drama, 
of  a  statue  or  of  a  noble  building.  Each  is  a 
work  of  fine  art;  apart  from  any  practical  or 
Utilitarian  end,  each  appeals  to  the  arathetic 
emotions,  and  these  emotions,  Aus  aroused,  con- 
stantly direct  the  attention  to  the  work  which 
called  them  into  action.  In  this  sense  the  work 
exists  for  and  by  itself.  There  is  a  broad  field 
to  which  we  may  assign  all  that  large  class  of 
works  which,  although  primarily  intended  for 


use,  are  at  the  same  time  objects  of  beau^. 
All  rich  and  beautaful  work  in  furniture,  pot- 
tery, metal-work^  textile  fabrics,  bo<^bindings, 
vases  and  the  hke,  upon  which  the  designn- 
and  craftsman  have  bestowed  dieir  efforts  in 
order  to  make  them  appeal  to  the  sense  of 
beauty  in  the  beholder,  are  so  far  worlcs 
of  fine  art.  Hierc  is  no  distinctive  name  for 
these  arts  which  thus  combtoe  the  character  of 
useful  art  and  fine  art.  They  xaay  be  called 
the  industrial  arts,  but  this  term  is  quite  as 
often  used  to  desig^te  the  useful  aru  gener- 
ally, white  tiie  classification  of  the  decorative 
arts  includes  various  arts  associated  with  ardii- 
tecture  which,  since  the  purpose  of  their  prod- 
ucts termiiuites  in  themselves,  or  in  the  struc- 
tures of  which  they  are  a  part,  are  proper^ 
classed  aiiiong  the  fine  arts:  such  are  mosaic 
and  stained  glass.  Architecture  stands  on  the 
borderland  of  both  domains,  being  the  noblest 
of  the  useful  arts,  and  yet,  in  all  those  elements 
in  which  the  architect  seeks  after  pure  beauty 
as  distinguished  from  mere  utility  or  fitness, 
entering  into  the  field  of  the  fine  arts,  and  sum- 
moning paintii^  and  sculpture  to  .serve  it  as' 
sister  arts.  '  Those,  then,  of  die  decorative  arts 
which  are  applied  to  the  beautifjnng  of  useful 
objects,  may  oroperly  be  called  the  industrial 
decorative  arts.  (See  Interior  Decohatioit). 
Under  this  classification  would  be  included  all 
decorative  weaving,  textile  work  and  basketry; 
decorative  metal-work  in  iron  and  bronze,'  silver 
and  gold,  etc.,  applied  to  the  adornment  of 
implements  or  furniture;  decorative  woodwork 
in  furniture,  indu^g  wood  inlay ;  and  all  deco- 
rative pottery  and  ceramics.  When,  however, 
any  of  these  arts  is  applied  to  the  decoration 
of  permanent  or  immovable  structures  instead 
of  movable  objects,  th^  become  ancillary  to 
architecture,  and  are  often  called  «the  allied 
arts*  or  "tfie  accessory  arts,*  along  "wifli 
mosaic,  ornamental  carving  and  stained  glass. 

Literature  as  a  fine  art  comprises  all  those 
kinds  of  writitK  in  which  beauty  of  langu^e 
and  of  literary  form  is  aimed  at,  taking  on  often 
an  importance  equal  to  that  of  the  sobstance  of 
the  writing,  as  in  much  lyric  poetry.  Poetry,  de- 
fence or  oratory  aod  the  draau,  and  some- 
times fiction,  belong  in  the  domain  of  literary 
fine  art  But  inasmuch  as  all  writing  b  con- 
ceived primarily  as  a  means  of  information  and 
of  communicating  ideas,  and  is  addressed  to 
the  intellect  quite  as  much  as  to  die  aesdietic 
emodons,  literature  is  always  classed  apart 
from  the  other  fine  arts.   See  Bellxs-Lettres. 

Besides  the  major  fine  arts  —  painting,  sculp- 
ture, architecture  and  music  —  there  are  certain 
minor  arts  which  minister  to  the  lower  forms 
of  aesthetic  pleasure.  Dancing  belongs  in  this 
category,  when  practised  not  as  a  social  diver- 
sion, but  as  an  artistic  sequence  of  beautiful 
and  rhythmic  movements,  as  in  the  ancient 
Greek  choral  dances,  the  modem  Samoan 
dances,  the  operatic  ballet,  foIk-datKCs  and 
other  forms  of  the  art  made  familiar  to_  us 
by  Russian  and  American  performers.  Fire- 
works are  also  a  form  of  fine  art,  having  no 
other  purpose  than  to  delight  the  aesthetic  sense 
by  beanhful  oomhinations  of  himinous  form 
and  color.  Whether,  tiiereforc,  a  given  -work 
belongs  among  tile  "pure^  or  "independent*  or 
•major"  fine  arts,  or  the  decorative  arts,  is 
really  a  question  of  how  far  it  has  been  created 
for  its  ovrn  s^,  and  how  far  its  artistic  value 
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Sstaaii  VmlU  h  tiw  Sty*  EAkMSho  B^I«  Ubmmj,  V.  T.  Hani  PhbUba  CopjT%U     Will  H.  Uw 

1  AKCUITUCTURB.  The  ttaadiiiK  flcure,  trpUrinc  Architecture,  with  compuaei  in  hand,  itudie*  upon  s  tcroll 
befcre  her  the  propordooB  of  the  Corinthiut  capitu  in  which  order  of  uchitecture  the  Education  BuibUnc  u  d«Bi(n«d. 
Her  left  kneoi  npraised,  retta  lightly  upon  a  slab  covering  a  twaket.  recalliss  the  le(end  bj  which  CaUlmachoa,  an 
architect  of  Coruth,  having  lost  hia  daucbter,  placed  opon  her  fran  a  basket  contalnins  objects  for  her  journey 
beyond  the  Styx,  carering  it  with  a  tUe  to  preserve  it  bom  the  weather.  On  vialtlng  her  ciaTe  he  found  an  acanthus 
bad  grown  np  around  the  basket  in  so  graceful  a  mjimer  that  it  suggested  to  him  the  design  of  the  Corinthian  capital 

2  MUSIC.  Standing  erect  before  a  harp  over  which  Inr  fingers  strw,  the  flgore  of  Htwlc  b  wbomu  npoo  a  oipctcd 
terrace,  to  denote  the  near  proximity  of  a  nonae,  as  nmak  is  esaentialv  an  «ft  ol  indoor*,  while,  aa  the  most  modarn 
nanifaatatioa  of  the  arts,  aa  mnalc  la  now  imdernood,  h«r  eoatnaM  soggests  •  leas  clas^  form  nan  the  lUiarea  in  tha 
oOar  paneli 
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and  merit  can  be  dusocntod  from  the  object 
or  structure  which  it  embellishes.  Thus  the 
scnlptares  of  the  Parthenon  pediments,  although 
ostensibly  created  as  decorations  for  a  temple, 
are  really  of  such  surpassing  merit  as  works 
of  sculpture,  quite  apart  from  their  ardutectnral 
setting,  tint  they  are  universaUy  recogiuzed  as 
masterpieces  of  pure  sculpture.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  diaimmg  figures  of  nymphs  of  the 
Seine  carved  in  low  relief  by  Jean  Goujon,  in 
the  Fountain  of  the  Innocents  m  Paris,  are  so 
evidently  deseed  for  the  special  places  they 
occupy  in  that  structure  and  lose  so  much  of 
their  value  and  ^^ificance  when  detached  from 
itj  that  tb^  arc  universally  recopiued  as  master- 
pieces of  deoorattve  art 

The  Apiwal  of  the  Fine  Arta^— In  die 
peal  which  worles  of  fine  art  make  to  the  emo- 
tions there  is  nearly  always  a  la^  element 
more  or  less  purely  intellectual,  which  must  be 
distinguished  frcnn  die  purely  sesthetic  quality 
of  the  worfc.  Thus  a  picture  represents  a  scene 
or  an  episode;  a  poem  tells  a  story  or  extols 
a  religious  or  moral  conception;  a  statue  pre- 
sents the  cffiffir  of  a  hero,  or  the  embodiment 
in  allegorical  form  of  some  Abstract  oonceptton; 
a  stmg  expresses  an  idea  of  Iotc,  patriotism  or 
war;  a  building  excites  admiration  by  hs  bc4d 
construction  and  logical  planning.  Each  of 
these  works  addresses  itself  in  these  particulan 
rather  to  the  mind  than  directly  to  the  feelings. 
In  judging  them,  dierefore,  purely  as  woiks 
of  nne  art,  we  must  eliminate  the  dement  of 
purely  tmellectual  satisfaction  from  our  judg- 
ment in  order  to  wei^^  correcdy  the  yartty 
aesthetic  excdlence  of  the  work.  A  iHCtore 
ntfaetically  beautif td  may  be  uninterestmg  f fom 
the  intellectttal  point  of  view.  Still  more  often 
does  it  happen  that  a  picture  aroeals  power- 
fully to  the  reason,  and  even  reaches  the  emo- 
tions throuE^  the  intellect,  and  is  nevertheless 
totally  lacking  in  asthetic  excellence,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  political  cartoons  and  -  clever 
caricatures.  Its  ai^>eal  is  primarily  to  the  in- 
telligence, and  the  emotions  which  are  aroused 
as  ^e  final  but  secondary  result  are  moral  and 
intellectual  emotions  rather  than  sesthetic.  The 
appeal  of  a  work  of  fine  art  to  the  asthefic 
emotions  is  the  direct  appeal  of  beauty  of  form 
or  color,  harmony,  rhythm,  balance,  proportion, 
movement.  It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  <Urect  asthetic  effect  of  a  wonc  of 
art  and  its  indirect  appeal  through  the  intellect, 
but  the  distinction  is  im^rtant  in  any  dose 
analysis  or  detailed  criticism,  and  tiie  failure 
to  recognise  it  is  the  root  of  many  erroneous 
judgments  and  criticisms  by  writers  on  art.  This 
error  is  frequent  in  Ruslnn's  writings,  for  in- 
stance, where  moral  and  Intellectual  apprecia- 
tions often  dominate  what  are  advanced  as 
purely  asthetic  judgments.   See  CamasH. 

It  does  not,  however,  by  any  means  follow 
that  those  are  the  highest  forms  of  art  whidb 
appeal  most  exclusively  to  the  asthetic  sense. 
Dandng  and  pyrotechny  are  completely  free 
from  intellectual  and  nwi-artistic  eleo^ta,  hurt 
tiicy  can  hardly  be  classed  as  the  highest  forms 
of  art  Intellectual  satisfaction  is  a  natur^ 
accompaniment  of  the  pleasure  we.  eiqieriencc 
in  many  forms  of  art;  and,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  higher  the  form  and  grade  of  the 
work  the  hi^r  will  he  the  int^ecttul  satis- 
faction esgienenced.  The  artist  who  can  at  onec 
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touch  our  deepest  emotions  and  appeal  to  ow 
highest  intelligence  while  he  ddtglUs  our  as- 
thetic sensibilities,  has  reached  a  hi^ier  jflane 
of  art  than  one  whose  work  makes  no  such 
intellectual  imprcsstCML  Aad  while  it  is  true 
that  any  philosophical  analysis  must  make  the 
distinctions  above  set  forth,  it  is  also  true  that 
the  spectator  sddom  or  never  md»s  tiion,  and 
is  in  no  wise  called  upon  to  do  so.  The  phil- 
oso^cal  analysis  of  art  is  one  tlung,  the'  sufa^ 
jectnre  cnjc^ment  of  it  is  anotiier.  The  tots! 
"unpression  it  makes  is  very  compleXi  and  not 
easy  to  divide  into  its  conatitucBt  cienwnts. 

Priaciiidea  and  Tedinic.— -The  underlying 
prindtdcs  of  all  the  fine  arts  are  the  sathe;  the 
i^lication  and  developownt  of  these  prindplts 
Vftty  widi  the  ztt,  its  medium  of  expresstoo, 
die  purpose  of  the  work,  the  personal!^  of  die 
artist  the  time  and  place  in  which  he  Hvca 
and  many  odier  drCumstances.  The  particidaT 
method  of  the  application  and  devdopment  of 
the  underiying  principles  in  a  given  form  of 
art  constitute  its  technic;  the  shape  and  (fireO- 
lion  imposed  upon  this  technic  by  extern^  con- 
ditions of  time  and  place,  and  the  resulting 
characteristics  or  habits  and  manner  of  design, 
constitute  its  style.  It  is  of  course  impossible 
to  1»  down  in  a  brief  expesi  like  the  presttit 
article  the  laws  whidi  are  recognized  as  coat- 
mon  to  all  the  arts.  We  can  only  observe  thfil 
they  relate  to  compasiHon,  whidi  deals  with  the 

fteneral  plan  of  the  work  and  the  rdations  of 
ts  various  parts  in  tiiat  plan  or  scheme,  deter- 
mining the  sequence,  balance,  proportion  and 
rhythm  both  of  the  whole  and  of  its  parts ;  and 
to  expression  or  the  manner  in  which  the  under- 
lying sentiment  conception  or  idea  of  die  wotic 
u  developed  and  maife  dear  and  effective. 

Composition* — In  every  perfect  work  of 
art,  whether  of  musit^  poetty*  drama,  painting, 
sculpture  or  architecture,  there  should  be  a 
fundamental  thetne,  a  dominant  idea  or  concep- 
tion which  controls  the  whole,  giving  coherence 
and  significance  to  all  its  j)arts.  The  asthetic 
conception  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
subject  of  the  work,  since  a  noble  subject  may 
be  made  commonplace  by  inadequate  asthetic 
treatment,  and  a  commonplace  subject  ei^ted 
by  the  way  it  has  been  lumdled  hy  a  superior 
artist.  In  giving  form  to  the  underlying  con- 
ception the  artist  must  secure  predominant  unity 
of  character  or  spirit,  harmony  in  the  assem- 
blage and  relation  of  all  the  parts,  and  such 
vanety  in  details  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
wearisome  monotony  and  secure  that  pleasur- 
able asthetic  emotion  which  comes  from  changes 
not  too  rapid  or  violent.  This  variety  may.  and 
generally  shonld,  introduce  the  element  of 
contrast,  but  discreetly,  so  as  not  to  destroy 
the  harmony  and  general  uni^  of  the  whole. 
Proportion  should  be  just,  giving  to  each  part 
and  to  the  whole  suitable  relative  amounts  and 
dimensions ;  and  the  whole  work  should  possess 
both  rhythm  and  baJance.  Balance  is  equilib- 
rium between  features  or  groups  of  features, 
an  equilibrium  of  size,  of  intensity  of  color  or 
tone,  of  importance  or  of  accent;  rhythm  is 
the  ordered  succession  of  variations  ot  accent 
or  emphasis.  There  are  those  who  believe  that 
in  all  the  great  works  of  fine  art,  'pure*  or 
^decorative,"  these  qualities  have  been  secured 
by  the  plication  of  secret  mathematical  for- 
mula, but  diis  cmtottion,  despiw  the  iagRnitity 
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and  learning  of  its  sumorters.  is  not  as  yet 
geaerally  accepted  by  critics  ana  artists. 

Bxpretdim  depends,  as  has  ah%ady  been 
Said,  upon  many  dements  ~  the  sentiment  or 
conception  to  be  expressed,  the  medium  of  ex- 
pression, the  technicil  resources  of  the  art,  and 
the  ^rsonaUty  of  the  artist  being  die  chief. 
Music  is  pecuKarly  expressive  of  moods,  of 
emotions  apart  from  definite  mental  concqpts; 
poetiy  of  lof^  moral  and  spiritual  ideas;  paint- 
ing of  the  beauty  of  nature  as  interpreted 
tbnwe^  tiie  artist's  personality;-  ardiitecture  of 
sublimity,  splendor,  grace  and  elegance  revealed 
in  the  tnnmph  of  mind  over  matter;  sculpture 
of  feeling  revealed  in  the  form  and  attitude  of 
living  beings.  Each  art  has  its  own  rai^e  and 
capacity  for  expressing  feelings,  emotions  and 
ddinite  ideas  which  it  carries  over  from  the 
ndnd  of  the  interpreting  artist  to  that  of  the 
Wectator  or  listener,  so  that  eatpression  is  al- 
wy9  measured  by  inqtression.  In  general,  if 
die  inquiry  be  limited  to  the  stncay  aesthetic 
field,  what  is  expressed  b  not  a  categorical 
idea  capable  of  statement  as  a  proposition,  but 
rather  an  abstract  emotion,  sentiment,  or  quality, 
as  of  grandeur,  elegance,  power,  suUimlty, 
grace,  pathos  or  the  likTc.  In  works  of  repre- 
sentative art,  such  as  painting  and  sculpture, 
fidelity  to  nature  enters  larod^  into  tUs  power 
of  expression.  This  is  a  cunerent  tbinfc  from 
the  photographic  mimicry  of  nature  which  is 
sometimes  admired  by  undisciplined  minds,  and 
which  often  characterizes  the  periods  of  de- 
cline in  the  history  of  art.  This  close  mimicry 
is  an  affair  of  skilful  technic,  not  of  high  art. 
To  paint  a  knr  banging  on  a  nail  so  that  the 
spectator  shall  mistake  it  for  a  real  key  is 
clever  paintii^  but  not  his^  art.  A  great  punting 
is  one  which  seizes  most  completely  and  con- 
veys throuf^  tiie  eyes  to  the  soul  most  effec- 
tively ihc  essentbl  truth,  the  deep  underlying 
aspects  of  a  scene,  subordinating  to  this  end 
whatever  details  would  interfere  with  the  force 
and  completeness  of  this  impression.  These 
aspects  and  this  impression  must  first  exist  in 
and  possess  the  artist's  mind;  he  can  put  into 
his  work  only  what  he  himself  possesses;  he 
must  be  himself  inspired  if  his  work  is  to  be 
inspiriiw;  for  a  truly  great  work  catmot  be  pro- 
duced uy  accident,  nor  by  an  inferior  artist. 
Great  woHcs  of  art  may  be  marked  by  flaw- 
less technical  exedition,  but  this  perfection  of 
technic  is  not  essential  to^  their  greatness.  It 
is^  indeed,  oftener  found  in  decadent  art  than 
in  the  periods  of  greatest  inspiration;  for  it  is 
when  inspiration  flags  that  technical  finish  be- 
gins to  be  exalted  into  the  place  of  first  im- 
portance. 

Style. —  However  various  the  moods,  emo- 
tions and  conceptions  of  artists  of  different 
races  and  ages,  and  however  manifold  the  forms 
in  which  they  are  expressed,  the  men  of  any 
one  land  or  period  are  in  general  so  conditioned 
by  like  circumstances  and  environment,  by  simi- 
larity of  customs,  traditions  and  education, 
ideals  and  aspirations,  and  even  by  popular  taste 
and  fashion,  that  they  are  unconsciously  con- 
strained mto  certain  similarities  of  subject  and 
manner  by  which  the  art  of  their  time  and  place 
is  clearly  distin^ishable  from  that  of  any 
other.  The  resulting  predominant  manner,  form 
of  expression,  quahty  and  habit  of  design  we 
call  the  style  of  that  age  and  place.  The  most 
darii^  original  artist  cannot  wholly  escape 


the  influence  of  ias  environment  and  cducatiai!^ 
and  diose  who  succeed  most  oompletely  in  dis> 
regarding  these  influences  are  so  few  tn  nnndm 
that  they  rarely  affect  the  general  set  of  die 
art-currents  ot  their  day,  though  they  may 
sometimes  prove  to  be  the  heralds  of  new  ideas 
and  methods — that  is,  of  a  new  style  —  irtiidi 
comes  into  reco^icaUe  existoice  at  a  later 
date.  Styles  are  therefore  not  mere  fashions, 
nor  can  uiey  be  created  or  abolished.  They  are 
growths,  the  natural  characteristic  ioterpreu- 
tion  of  the  spirit  of  the  i^e.  The  fine  arts  art 
therefore  ri^tly  studied  as  the  trae  exptxients 
of  the  civilizations  whidh  produced  them.  Greek 
art  differs  from  Roman  art  as  Greek  civiliza- 
tion differed  from  that  of  Rome.  Gothic  art 
differs  from  that  of  the  Rmaissance;  French 
from  American  art ;  the  art  of  the  end  of  the 
19th  century  from  that  of  its  begitminK.  The 
^enmnena  of  style  are  true  of  ^  the  arts— 
of  Uterature  and  poetry  as  unmistakably  as  of 
mitsic  and  aenlpture,  of  paintiiig  and  archtteo- 
ture.  It  i^  however,  in  the  lastrnamed  art  that 
styles  are  most  clearly  distinguished,  not  on^ 
because  of  the  definiteness  and  permanence  oi 
its  forms,  but  also  and  chiefly  because  architec- 
ture touches  the  daily  Uf  e  and  habits  of  a  people 
at  more  points  than  any  other  art,  and  d^s 
with  materials  and  technical  processes  which  of 
necessity  vary  widely  in  different  lands  and 
ages.  See  AacHmcrm 

Hiator^^A  history  of  the  fine  arts  is 
really  a  history  of  Uie  rise,  growth,  decay  and 
sticcession  of  styles  in  the  various  arts,  witb 
spedal  fflentitm  of  those  masterpieces  whidi 
embody  in  the  highest  degree  the  qualities  and 
characteristics  of  those  styles,  or  which  ouik 
the  various  stages  of  their  devdojanent.  It  is 
manifestly  impossible  within  the  Umits  of  this 
article  even  to  Sketch  in  outline  the  historic 
develoimeats  of  die  several  fine  arts;  for  tins, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  histories  of  art 
memioned  in  the  btbliograplty  at  the  dose  of 
this  artide,  and  to  the  briefer  notices  in  this 
encyclopedia  under  the  several  titles :  AsCHi- 
tectube;  Dancing;  Dbaua;  IimotKtt  Dboora- 
tton;  Mural  Decoration;  Music;  PAiMTiNa; 
Poetry;  Sculftube. 

Bibbography.— The  bibliograidi^  of  the 
Fine  Arts  u  enormous.  The  invHTO'  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Usts  of  books,  under  the  above 
titles,  and  trader  .£»HEncs.  and  QtmasM. 

ALTltlD  D.  P.  HaMun, 
Professor  of  History  of  Arehiteeturg,  Columbia 
University. 

PINETTAf  a  faiiy  ule  by  La  Comtesse 
I'Aulnoy,  published  in  1682.  It  is  merdy  a 
version  of  the  atoty  of  Cinderdla  very  thudy 

disguised. 

FINPOOT,  one  of  the  extraordinary  trop- 
ical birds  of  the  ftunily  Heliormthidee,  now 
considered  near  allies  of  the  rails,  so  called  on 
account  of  the  broad  scalloped 'webs  along  each 
toe.  The  best  known  one  is  Heliomis  fwica  of 
northeastern  South  America,  which  is  about  13 
inches  long  and  mainly  brown,  with  a  white 
throat,  red  bill  and  feet  banded  with  yellow 
and  black.  Other  larger  spedes  beloiK  to 
Africa  and  the  Malayan  Peninsula.  These 
birds  which  frequent  the  swam^  or  rocfcv 
streams  of  inland  woods,  fly  heavily  and  push 
themselves  out  of  the  water  with  tfadr  feet 
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FINGAL— FINOBE  NOTATION 


They  swim  and  dive  well  and  nin  swiftly  on 
land 

FINGAL,  fiog-gal,  a  once  popular  epic  by 
James  Macptierson,  which  appeared  in  1762. 
The  poet  being  a  favorite,  ^FinKsl'  had  an  im- 
mense sale.  The  subject  of  the  epic  is  the  inva- 
sion of  Ireland  by  Swaraj  Idng  of  Lodiltn, 
Denmark,  during  the  reifi^  of  Omnac  II,  and 
its  deliverance  by  the  aid  of  the  fadier  of 
Osuan.  King  Fingal  of  Morvcn,  on  ^e  north- 
west coast  of  Scotland.  The  poem  opens  with 
the  overthrow  of  Cathullin,  general  of  the  Irish 
forces,  and  concludes  with  the  i^tnrn  of  Swaran 
to  his  own  luid.  See  Ossian;  Macfheuov. 
James.- 

FINGAL'S  CAVE,  a  curious  cavern 
formed  of  basaltic  coliunns,  in  the  Isle  of 
Staffa,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland,  25  miles  from  Oban.  See  Staffa 
and  CoLUMNAK  Jointing. 

FINGER.    See  Hand. 
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FINOSR-GRASS,  a  crab  grass  (Ptmicum 
tanffuinaie,  Linn.),  a  well-known  annual,  com- 
mon in  nearly  alt  parts  of  the  United  States, 
growing  in  cultivated  fields  and  about  dwell' 
mgs.  It  is  a  weed  in  gardens  and  among  hoed 
crops.  In  grain  fields  after  harvest  it  fre- 
quently springs  up  in  such  quantity,  particularly 
in  the  Southern  States,  as  to  yield  one  or  even 
two  good  cuttings  of  hay.  This  sprntaneons 
growth  affords  excellent  pasturage,  as  well  as 
hay  of  first  quality  if  properiy  cured.  _  The 
stems  are  much  branched  and  in  good  soil  at- 
tain a  len^h  of  three  to  four  feet.  This  grass 
contains  httle  fibre  and  dries  quickly  when  cut, 
but  if  after  cutting  it  is  wet  by  rains  or  heavy 
dews  its  valtie  for  hay  is  almost  wholly  de- 
stroyed. 

FINGER  NOTATION,  a  method  of  rep- 
resenting numbers  by  the  position  of  the  fingers 
or  hands,  analogou.<;  to  the  digital  language  of 
deaf-mutes.  The  system  is  an  ancient  one  and 
has  had  throe  itistinct  ramifications;  (1)  Hie 
obsolete  one  of  mere  numerical  representation, 


to  retain  the  numbers  erased  during  operations 
on  tBe  sand  abacus,  and  probably  on  the  oth^r 
forms  as  well  (see  Abacus)  ;  (2)  the  one 
leadtns  to  a  kind  of  international  language, 
helpful  in  bargaining  at  the  gieat  fau-s  of 
antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages  and  still  used 
in  the  East:  (3)  that  of  actual  computation, 
the  so-called  _  finger  reckoning,  still  somewhat 
used  in  certain  parts  of  the  world.  Of  these 
three  the  first  was  the  most  important  and  with 
the  second  it  resulted  in  a  number  language 
quite  as  international  as  the  Hindu-Arabic 
numerals  (see  NtTMfXAi^)  which  led  to  its 
decay.  The  anttqnity  of  the  system  in  Egypt, 
Greece  and  Rome  Is  sUtested  by  several  classi- 
cal writers,  Juvenal,  for  exam^e^  speaking  of 
the  aged  Nestor  as  numbering  hts  years  upon 
his  right  hand,  that  being  the  one  used  for 
numerals  exceeding  99.  Herodotus^  Pliny, 
Macrobius,  Plautus,  Seneca.  Suetomus,  and 
probably  Aristophanes  and  SoloinoB  (Proverbs 
lii,  16)  are  among  the  'other  witnesses  to  its 


use  among  the  common  people  in  anctcst  times. 
In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  it 
was  well  known,  for  it  is  mentioned  by  Tertul- 
lian  (c  200  a.d.),  Saint  Amhrose  (c  375  aj».), 
and  Saint  Augustine  <c.  400  a.d.).  To  the 
Venerable  Bede,  however,  we  are  indebted  for 
our  most  definite  knowledge  of  the  mediaeval 
sjrstem  in  the  West,  and  to  his  treatise,  *D« 
loquela  per  gestum  digitonim,'  in  his  ^Opera 
omnia,'  (Pans  1862,  tomus  I,  p.  689),  the  stu- 
dent should  refer  for  the  best  description  ex- 
tant. The  same  notation,  not  so  tuUy  ex- 
plained, appears  jn  a  work  written  about  8(X) 
A.D.,  although  assigned  to  Cyril_  of  Alexandria 
('Liber  de  computo  S.  Cyrilli  Alexandrini,* 
published  by  L.  A.  Muratori  in  his  'Anecdota,' 
Napoli  1776),  and  in  one  by  Rudulph  of  Laon, 
c.  1100  a.d.  (Consult  *.A.bhandJungen  zur 
Geschichte  der  Mathematik,'  Bd.  V,  p.  91).  The 
international  character  of  the  system  is  further 
evident  from  two  poems,  one  in  Arabic  (Marre, 
*Manidre  de  compter  des  anciens  avec  les  doigts 
des  mains,  d'  apres  un  petit  poeme  l^idtt  znm 
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de  Chems-Eddin  el  Mossouli,*  in  the  Bon- 
compas^i  'Bolletino,'  t  L  p.  309}.  and  the 
other  in  Hebrew,  by  Samtiel  tbn  Abbas 
(Steinschneider,  'Die  Mathematik  bei  den 
Tuden,>  in  the  'Btbliotheca  Mathemadca,*  Ser. 
II,  Vol.  X,  p.  81),  and  from  a  description  by 
Nicholas  Rhabdas  of  Smyrna.  In  his  'Epistles 
on  Arithmetic,*  written  abont  1341,  Rhabdas 
gives  the  digital  notation  as  it  had  probably 
been  used  in  Asia  Minor  for  many  centuries, 
and,  aside  from  Bede's  desci^tion,  this  is  our 
best  source  of  inf  ormatkm.  For  a  brief  di^t 
consult  Gow,  ^History  of  Greek  Mathematics* 
(Cambridge  1884.  p.  24).  For  the  Greek  text, 
with  French  translation  by  Tannei^,  consult 
'Notices  et  extraits  des  manuscnts  de  la 
Biblioth^e  nationale,*  (t.  32,  p.  147,  Paris 
1886).  The  system  had  not  yet  died  out  in 
Europe  when  printing  was  invented  and  Paci- 
uolo  sets  it  forth  in  a  page  of  illustra- 
tions in  the  first  great  modem  treatise  on 
mathematics  (^SflmadeArithmetica  Geometria 
Prc^rtioni  &  ProportitHialita'  .  .  .  vinegja  .  .  . 
M.cccc.lxliiij,  foL  36,  v.).  Several  arithmeti- 
cians of  the  16th  century  gave  descriptions  of 
the  method,  including  Recorde  (q.v.),  the  author 
of  the  first  arithmetic  pri.nted  in  English.  The 
accompanying  illustration' is  from  the  most  elab- 
orate treatise  on  the  subject^  that  of  Aventinus 
('Abacvs  at  qve  vctvssissima  vetervm  lati- 
norum  per  digitos  manusq  numeran<ti  (quin 
etaim  Ipquen^ji  cosnetndo.  ^  beda  cu  pictnris 
et  imasinabtis  .  .  .  Ratispone  .  .  .  1532),  a  work 
enough  esteemed  to  warrant  an  edition  as  late 
as  17ia 

The  most  common  form  of  finger  redconing 
was  that  involving  multiplication,  the  factors 
being  between  5  and  10,  thus  rendering  the  table 
beyond  5  X  10  superfluous.  This  form  is  very 
old  attd  is  not  yet  obsolete.  For  exanqile,  to 
multiply  9  by  8,  think:  5  and  4  are  9  (raising 
4  fingers  on  one  hand) ;  5  and  3  are  8  (raising 
3  on  the  other  hand) ;  4  +  3  (raised  finsers)™ 
7  tens;  1X2  (bent  fingers)—2  units;  70  +  ^ 
72. 

In  addition  to  the  sources  above  cited,  con- 
sult Stc^j  ^Zur  Geschichte  des  Rechenunter- 
richtes,*  dissertation  (Jena  1876) ;  Treiitlein,  in 
the  'AUtandtungen  zur  CEeschicMe  der  Matfie- 
matik>  (Bd.  I,  p.  21)  ;  Bombelli,  <L'  antica  nu- 
meiazione  Italica^  (Roma  1876,  p.  102) ; 
Gunther,  <Geschichte  des  mathematischen  Un- 
terrichts  im  deutschen  Mittelalter*  (Berlin 
1687,  p.  12),  and  ^Untersuchungen  zur  Ge- 
schichte der  mathematiscfaen  Wissensdaften' 
(Leqmg  1876). 

David  Eijgemx  Smith, 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  Teaeksrs  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

FINGER-PRINTS,  impressions  from  the 
terminal  phalange  of  the  lingers  or  thumbs, 
valuable  in  the  identification  of  individuals  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  lines  vary  in  each 
individual  from  all  others.  This  method  of 
identification  of  persons  has  been  known  and 
practised  in  the  East  since  a  very  early  period. 
In  later  days  it  was  used  with  success  in  legal 
documents,  to  prevent  false  personation,  on  re- 
ceipts paid  to  laborers  for  wages,  etc.  More 
recently  it  has  obtained  greater  prominence  on 
account  of  the  certainty  of  its  results  in  identi- 
f:^ng  criminals,  particularly  when  used  in  con- 
nection with  Bertillon's  'Descriptive  Signal- 


ment>  and  his  ^S^alment  by  peculiar  marks.^ 
It  is  claimed  that  the  use  of  die  finger-print 
makes  forgeiv  impracticaUe  and  is  of  value  on 
documents  where  illiteracy  is  prevalent.  Some 
elaborate  pHns  have  been  perfected,  after  moch 
experiment,  of  classifying  finger-prints.  Some 
experts  have  distinguished  four  principal  types, 
known  as  arches,  loops,  composites  and  whorls, 
with  seven  subclasses.  Others  have  ^stin- 
guished  nine  chief  classes  with  many  subordi- 
nate classes.  Investigators,  however,  find  real 
difiiculty  in  agreeing  on  a  clear,  cotnpr^ensiblc 
method  of  dassification  which  wcwld  be  of 
universal  application  and  this  perhaps  is  the 
chief  handicap  to  the  system  at  present 


one  used  exclusively  by  the  Chinese,  by  Pur- 
kenjc,  and  later  by  Herschel.  This  is  made  by 
placing  the  bulb  of  the  finger  flat  upon  the 
mking  surface  and  then  upon  the  receiving  sur- 
face, the  resulting  impression  being  elliptical 
in  shape,  the  long  axis  being  that  ot  the  finger 
itself.  The  'rolled'  impression  is  made  by 
placing  the  digit  on  the  inking  surface,  radid 
side  in  contact;  the  finger-nail  perpendicular  to 
the  inMng  surface,  then  rolling  Ae  hulb  of  the 
finger  until  the  ulnar  side  is  in  contact  and  the 
nau  is  a£in  pemndicular  but  reversed  in  por- 
tion. Tie  Duro  beiner  thus  inked,  the  same 
operations  are  repeated  on  a  paper  £onn  suit- 
able for  recording  the  impression,  llus  opera- 
tion produces  a  cylindrical  protection  of  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  digit  which  ^n^phically 
delineates  the  ridge  conngurati<m  in  all  its 
mininiE.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  diat  %  fricdon- 
skin  inpressicm  (finger  .pahn  or  sole)  is  a 
graphical  record,  by  personal  contact,  of  an  ex- 
ternal physical  characteristic  capaUe  of  being 
recorded  for  future  reference.*  The  Chinese, 
like  the  Gypsies  and  many  other  peoi^e^  tell 
fortunes  by  the  tines  upon  tile  inside  ot  the 
fingers,  but  the  frictirai-sldn  impression  ^'pos- 
sesses  no  occult  powers  of  character  revelation; 
in  its  gross  and  minute  features,  howerer,  it 
is  so  permanently  individual  that  it  is  an  nmrr- 
ing  revealer  of  personal  identity  tbroni^ont 
one's  lifetime  and  as  long  thereafter  as  the  cutis 
is  preserved.'  Epidermic  ridges  are  still  present 
and  plainly  seen  in  Egyptian  mumoues,  and 
after  a  simple  treatment  have  been  definitely 
traced  on  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  bodies  of 
prehistoric  cliff  dwellers  of  southern  Utah. 

On  tlw  researches  of  Herschel  and  Sir 
Francis  Gallon  (qq.v.)  Sir  Edward  Richard 
Henry,  G.  C.  V.  O.,  commissioner  of  pc^ice  of 
the  metropolis,  London,  En^^nd,  *1)uilt  the  ex- 
tensively used  Henry  System  of  Finger  Print 
Gassification,  which  enables  one  familiar  with 
its  intricacies  to  make  a  set  of  ten  apical  impres- 
sions or  dermatographs.  classify  it,  and  produce 
the  person's  history  record  (assuming  one  on 
file)  in  a  period  of  time  varying  from  five  to 
fifteen  minutes.  Under  this  scientific  system 
nothing  is  required  of  the  subject  save  the  set 
of  ten  apical  dermatographs.  Given  this  and 
nothing  more,  no  name,  no  address,  no  physical 
description  or  photograph,  the  identifier  ^solves 
for  x,>  to  use  an  algebraic  term.  A  record  be- 
ing prodticed,  the  subject's  medical  historjr,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  a  hosfutal  or  clinic  for 
the  feeble-minded  or  insane,  is  at  once  avail- 
able, no  matter  how  long  the  interval  between 
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treatments,  or  the  chang^ed  facial  appearance 
of  the  subject,  or  similarity  in  names.* 

Many  extraordinary  cases  are  on  record  of 
criminals  having  been  traced  after  accidentally 
leaving  finger-prints  at  ttie  places  where  the 
crimes  were  committed.  In  a  few  instances 
such  evidence  has  been  used  in  court,  but  cases 
of  conviction  are  rare  because  evidence  of 
identity  is  not  equivalent  to  evidence  of  guilt, 
which  must  be  shown  by  other  proofs  of  a 
convincing  or  corroborative  nature._  There  is 
a  tendency  to-day  among  criminologists  to  hold 
to  the  opmion  that  the  system  is  most  valuable 
when  used  in  conjunction  with  other  systems  of 
identification.  Consult  Mairs,  G.  T,  *Identifi- 
cation  of  Individuals  by  means  of  finger-prints, 
palmprints  and  soleprints*  (in  Scientific 
Monthly,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  October  1918). 

FINGER  AND  TOE.  a  plant  disease 
CPlosmodiophora  Brassittr)  which  attacks  cab- 
bages, radishes,  turnips  and  other  members  of 
the  order  Crucifera.  It  is  also  known  as  Club 
Root  or  Anbury  and  is  one  of  the  SUme-fungi 
or  Myxogastres.  Its  presence  is  heralded  by 
the  appearance  of  warty  outgrowths  on  the 
root;  which  sometimes  swell  out  to  a  large  size 
and  rot,  the  while  emitting  an  unpleasant  smell. 
Spores  in  the  soil  enter  the  root  and  bring  on 
the  disease.  When  the  root  decays  great  .masses 
of  spores  are  set  free  in  the  soil.  Quicklime  is 
the  best  preventative,  as  a  single  application 
suffices  to  destroy  the  spores  in  the  soil.  Dis- 
eased plants  should  be  burned. 

FINIAL,  in  architecture,  the  temunation  of 
a  pinnacle,  buttress,  gable  or  canopy,  consisting 
of  a  carved  ornament,  nsually  a  bunch  of  foliage, 
formed  by  jmning  the  crockets  running  up  the 
gable,  buttress  or  spire,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Finials  were  common  in  Greek  ardutecture  and 
are  frequently  met  with  in  all  styles. 

FINIGUERRA>  fe'no-gwir'r^,  Maso 
(Tommaso),  Italian  goldsmith  and  engraver: 
b.  Santa  Lucia  d'Ognissanti,  \A2t;  d.  December 
1464.  Vasari's  account  of  this  artist,  in  which 
he  is  honored  as  the  inventor  of  line  engraving, 
is  no  longer  accepted,  recent  research  having 
proved  it  erroneous.  From  contemporary  docu- 
ments we  know  that  he  was  the  son  of  Antonio 
and  grandson  of  Tommaso  Finiguerra,  both 
goldsmiths.  He  was  educated  in  his  father's 
rofession  and  became  distinguished  in  that  field, 
n  1449  we  find  mention  of  one  of  his  works 
and  in  1452  he  delivered  a  nieUated  silver  pax 
to  the  baptistery  of  Saint  John.  About  this 
time  he  was  a  partner  of  Piero  di  Bartolommeo 
di  Sali  and  of  Antonio  PollaiuoU  in  1457.  He 
executed  waist  buckles  for  the  wealthy  Cino  di 
Filippo  Rinucdni  in  1462  and  in  tlie  following 
year  drew  cartoons,  the  heads  of  which  were 
colored  by  Alessio  Baldovinctti,  for  several  fig- 
ures for  the  sacristy  of  the  duomo.  Constut 
Baldinucd,  ^Notizie  det  professori  di  dtsegno^ 
(Florence  1845) ;  Colvin,  S..  *A  Florentine  Pic- 
ture (^ronide'  (London  1898) ;  Duchesne,  'Es- 
sai  sur  les  melles>  (Paris  1824) ;  Cellini,  Bcn- 
venuto,  *I  Trattati  dell  orificeria.^ 

PINING,  the  process  of  clarifying  turbid 
liquors  such  as  beer  or  wine.  The  simplest 
process  of  clarification  is  riiat  of  passing  the  li- 

Siid  through  charcoal  or  other  porons  material, 
oluble  albumen  is  used  extensively  for  darify- 
ing  liqiuds  containing  mudlaginons  or  gummy 


matter.  Malt  liquors  are  darified  by  means  of 
gelatin,  as  i^guus.  Alum,  sodium  carbonate 
and  salts  are  used  for  spirits,  but  Haz  use  of 
salts  is  crfijcctionable  becaiuse  many  are  poisoo- 
oils.  Consult  Gardner,  ^Brewer,  Distiller  and 
Wine  MaiMifactnrer>  (London  1683). 

FINSTER  HOUNTAINS,  a  chain  in 
Kaiser  Wilhelms  Land,  which  reaches  an  ele- 
vation of  11,312  feet. 

FINISTfiRE,  fe'ni'-stftr,  or  FINISTBRRE, 
the  most  western  department  of  France,  formed 
from  part  of  the  old  Duchy  of  BritUi^  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ene^i^  Chaniid, 
west  and  south  by  the  Atlantic  Cfceau  and  east 
b^  the  departments  of  C^tes-du-Nord  and  Mor- 
bihan.  Its  area  is  2,713  square  miles.  Two 
chains  of  hills  cross  the  department  from  east 
to  west  and  divide  it  into  three  zones.  The 
Douron,  Penzi,  Fledie.  Elorn,  Odet,  Aven,  Isole, 
EU£  and  Aulne  are  tne  principal  rivers.  The 
coast  is  rugged,  steep  ancf  rocky  and  dangerout 
at  several  points.  The  chief  indentations  are 
the  Brest  roadstead  and  the  bays  of  Douamenes 
and  Audierne.  There  are  a  number  of  islands 
and  rocks  lying  off  the  coast,  the  chief  of  which 
are  Ushant  and  Batz.  The  climate  is  temper- 
ate, but  very  humid.  Much  of  the  surface  of 
the  department  is  covered  b^  forest,  heath  and 
waste  land,  but  the  remainder  (about  two- 
thirds)  produces  buckwheat,  barl^,  oat%  rye 
and  wheat  in  considerable  quantities..  Hemp, 
flax,  fruits,  asparagus,  artichokes,  onions  ana 
melons  are  extensively  grown  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Brest  roadstead.  Farm  and  dairy 
produce  is  plentiful  and  cattle  and  horses  are 
raised  in  large  numbers.  The  coast  fisheries, 
particularly  the  pilchard  fishery,  are  of  prime 
importance  and  furnish  employment  to  a  lai^ 
number  of  persons..  Finistere  has  coal  deposits 
and  quarries  of  granite^  slat^  potter's  day,  etc 
The  lead  and  silver  mines  of  Poullaouen  and 
Huclgoat  were  formerly  large  producers  of 
these  metals,  but  are  no  longer  worked.  The 
department's  manufactures  comprise  earthen- 
ware, candles,  fertilizers  and  chemicals  from 
seaweed,  copps,  sail-doth,  linens  and  wool- 
ens, paper,  leather  and  ^icultural  implements. 
Brest  has  large  iron  foundries  uid  wipyards. 
The  chief  .ports  are  Brest  and  Morlaix. 
Quimper  is  the  capital.   Pop.  809,771. 

PINISTERRB.  Cape.    See  Cate  Finis- 

TERRE. 

FINITE  SERIES.  See  Series. 

FINK,  Albert,  American  civil  enpneer:  b. 
near  Frankfort-on-thc-Main,  Germany,  1827;  d. 
1897.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute of  Darmstadt  in  1848  and  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1849.  He  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  as  a 
drau^tsman  and  for  that  compaity  he  designed 
and  built  some  of  the  earliest  iron  bri^s  in 
the  United  States.  For  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville Railroad  he  built  a  bridge  over  the  Ohio 
River  at  Louisville,  Ky.  In  the  Civil  War  he 
was  engaged  by  the  Federal  government  as 
superintendent  of  the  road  and  machinery  de- 
partment. From  1865  to  1875  he  was  general 
manager  and  from  1870  to  1875  vice-president 
of  tfte  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad.  He 
brought  about  a  merger  of  four  trunk  railroads 
of  ue  "South  and  worked  out  the  deUuls  of 
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operating  Uie  system,  irtuch  in  its  day  was 

revolutionary. 

PINK,  Loaia  Maria,  American  Roman 
Catholic  prelate:  b.  Triftersberg,  Bavaria,  1834; 
d.  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  17  March  1904.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1852,  was  ordained  priest 
1857  and  was  successively  stationed  at  Belle- 
fonte,  Pa.;  Newark,  N.  J.;  O)vington,  Ky.j  and 
Chicago.  Later  he  became  prior  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery,  Leavenworth,  Kan.  In  1871 
be  was  consecrated  titular  hishop  of  Eucarpia 
and  appointed  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Miege,  vicar 
a^touc  of  Kansas.  He  was  transferred  to  the 
diocese  of  Leavenworth  in  1877. 

PINLAND,  Grand  I>uchy  of  (called  by  the 
natives,  Suomen-maa^  *Iand  of  marshes*),  a 
countiy  of  northern  Europe,  including,  with  the 
exception  of  part  of  Lapland,  a  territory  on  the 
northwest  of  Russia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Russian  Lapland;  east  by  the  province  of 
Ardiangel  and  <MonetK ;  south  by  Lake  Ladoga, 
the  province  of  Petro^rad,  and  Gulf  of 
I^nland;  and  west  by  Sweden  and  the  GuU  of 
Bothnia;  length,  600  miles;  average  breaddi, 
about  240  miles;  area,  144,255  square  miles. 

Topography. —  Finland,  which  was  formerly 
divided  into  eight  provinces,  consists  principally 
of  a  tableland  from  400  to  600  feet  above  tfie 
level  of  the  sea  and  interspersed  with  hills  of 
no  great  elevation.  In  the  north,  however,  the 
Manselka  Mountains  have  an  average  heifl^t  of 
between  3,000  and  4,000  feet  The  coasts,  par- 
ticularly on  the  south,  are  surrounded  by  a  vast 
number  of  rod^  islets,  separated  from  the 
mainland  and  from  each  other  by  intricate  and 
narrow  channels,  rendering  the  shores  of  the 
country  easy  of  defense  in  case  of  hostile  at- 
tack by  sea.  The  chief  natural  feature  of  Fin- 
land is  its  many  lakes,  which  extend  like  a  net- 
work over  a  lar^  proportion  of  its  surface; 
some  of  them  bemg  of  vety  considerable  size. 
The  greater  number  of  these  are  in  the  south 
and  east;  several  of  them  have  intercommunica- 
tion and  they  generally  abound  with  islands. 
There  are  numerous  rivers,  but  none  of  much 
importance. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  rigorons.  Even  in 
the  south  the_  winter  lasts  from  six  to  seven 
ntottths,  and  in  the  north  from  o^t  to  nine 
months.  Dense  fogs  are  very  frequent ;  heavy 
rains  take  place  in  autumn,  and  in  May  and 
June  the  thaws  put  a  stop  to  nearly  all  travel- 
ing. In  the  north  the  sun  is  absent  during  De- 
cember and  January ;  but  during  the  short  sum- 
mer, while  the  sun  is  almost  constantly  above 
the  horizon,  the  heat  is  often  very  ^^t;  and 
near  Uleaborg,  in  about  latitude  6S  ,  the  com  is 
sown  and  reaped  within  ux  or  seven  weeks. 
Crops  in  all  parts  of  the  duchy  are  exposed  to 
the  double  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  sudden 
frosts,  and  by  the  ravages  of  a  variety  of  cater- 
pillar called  turila  by  the  natives. 

Various. —  The  principal  geological  forma- 
tions are  granite,  which  very  easily  disinte- 
grates, hard  limestone  and  slate.  The  soil  for 
me  most  part  is  stony  and  poor.  Iron,  coiner, 
marble  and  suli^ur  are  me  chief  minends. 
Rye,  oats  and  barley  are  grown.  The  most  im- 
portant products  are  timber,  potash,  pitch,  tar 
and  rcsm,  which  are  extensively  exported. 
Next  to  agriculture,  stock  breeding  and  fishing 
form  the  leadim;  occupations  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  chief  imports  are  salt,  grain  and  articles  of 


clothing.  Finland's  imports  in  1914  amounted  to 
$76,032300  and  exports  to  $57,036^000. 

History. —  The  Finns  were  paeans  and  most 
aggressive.  Th^  frequently  attacked  the  neigh- 
boring countries,  but  especially  Sweden.  They 
continued  to  Uve  under  thar  own  independent 
kings  till  the  i2th  century,  about  the  middle  of 
which  the  country  was  conquered  by  the 
Swedes^  whose  king  followed  up  the  physical 
conquest  by  sending  to  the  Finns  the  En^lish- 
bom  bishop  of  Upsala,  to  preach  Christianity 
to  the  people.  The  province  of  Wiborg  was 
conquered  and  annexed  to  Russia  by  Peter  the 
Great  in  1721:  the  remainder  of  me  country 
became  part  of  the  Russian  dominions  (also  1^ 
conquest)  in  1809.  The  Russian  government 
endeavored,  by  conciliating  the  Finnish  party 
and  promoting  objects  of  national  importance, 
to  attach  the  bulk  of  the  population  to  its 
interests;  but  in  this  it  is  said  not  to  have  been 
eminently  successful,  and  since  1897  a  repress- 
ive policy,  aiming  at  the  thorongfa  Russifica- 
tion  of  the  grand  duchy,  has  been  pursued.  The 
natural  resuh  has  ocen  renstance  —  somfr- 
tunes  violent,  at  other  times  talcing  the  form  of 
pacifically  organired  protest,  but  always  deter- 
mined and  resolute.  Witness  the  assassination 
of  Governor-General  Bobrikoff,  16  June  1904. 
Again  witness  the  public  demonstrations  a  year 
or  so  later,  converging  simply  informal  de- 
mands for  the  restoration  of  ancient  ri^ts  or 
privileges.  The  results  have  been  £ar  indeed 
from  measurii^  np  to  the  desires  of  the  Fhms. 
Stidi  as  they  are,  ibey  are  in^cated  in  Ac 
following  paragraph. 

Government  and  Bducation^  The  basis 
of  the  constitutiou  is  that  established  in  1772 
under  Swedish  domination,  although  this,  re- 
formed in  1789,  slightly  modified  m  1869  and 
1882,  was  ajnin  substantially  or  radically  re- 
formed  in  1906.  Before  that  time  the  National 
Parliament  or  Diet  consisted  of  the  four  es- 
tates, the  nobles,  clergy,  butters  and  peasants; 
at  present  there  is  but  one  Chamber  of  200 
members  chosen  by  direct  vote.  Every  Fin- 
nish citizen  (man  or  woman)  24  years  of  age 
or  over  and  not  disqualified  by  pauperism,  etc., 
has  the  ri^t  or  privilege  of  suffrage.  Both 
sexes  are  elirahle  to  the  Diet.  The  grand 
dndiy  is  divided  into  16  electoral  distriins  and 
eadi  district  is  subdivided  into  voting  circuits. 
The  Diet  lasts  for  three  years  unless  sooner 
dissolved  and  each  session  for  about  90  days. 

The  educational  system  is  well  planned  and 
has  good  results.  According  to  statistics  for 
1915  die  number  of  students  at  the  university 
was  3,435,  including  799  women,  and  tlw 
techniol  h^  sdnol  had  516  students,  in- 
duding  27  women.  There  are  in  the  caiHtal 
2  commercial  hi^  schools,  72  lyceums,  16 
continuation  classes  for  boys  and  girls,  22  ete^ 
mentary  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  25  girls' 
schools,  40  preliminary  schools;  m  the  countiy 
3,179  primary  schools  (of  hi^er  grade)  with 
149,026  pupils,  and  schools  of  lower  ^de 
with  73,335  puiuls.  There  are  also  training 
colkges  for  teachers,  navigation  schools,  com- 
mercial, technical,  horticmtural  and  forestry 
schools,  etc 

Language  and  Literature. — The  language 
of  the  Finns  (Finnish  or  Chudic)  belongs  to 
the  northern  division  of  the  Ural-Altaic  family 
of  languages  and  is  most  nearly  allied  to  the 
languages  of  the  Esths,  Lapps,  Uwdvins 
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Voguls  and  Hungarians.  It  possesses  all  the 
German  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  &,  6,  fi,  which  again 
g^ve  eig^t  double  vowels  and  12  tU^Uumq^. 
Like  the  other  Alt^c  langu^s  it  a&eres  to 
the  *law  of  harmonic  sequence  of  vowets,* 
according  to  which  the  vowels  are  divided  into 
classes,  heavy  (a,  o,  u)  and  light  {e,  i,  etc.), 
and  only  vowels  of  the  same  class  can  occur 
in  the  same  word.  The  language  is  renwk- 
ably  rich  in  declensional  forms,  there  being  as 
many  as  15  difFercnt  cases  expressing  such  re- 
lations as  are  expressed  in  English  by  near,  to, 
by,  on,  in,  with,  wiihout,  along,  etc.  Bv  this  means 
these  cases  are  made  to  express  the  relations 
of  space,  time,  cause,  etc.  There  is  no  Ss- 
tinction  of  gei)der  in  Finnish  nouns.  The  po&- 
sessive  pronoun  is  indicated  by  sufBxes.  The 
verb  resembles  the  noun  in 'its  c^nbility  of  talc- 
ing on  different  shades  of  meaning  hy  corre- 
sponding modifications  and  is  in  this  respect  s 
remarkable  philological  phenomenon.  Hie  Fin- 
nish proper  is  divided  into  three  prindpol  dia- 
lects, the  Karelian  or  eastern ;  the  Savo  in  cen- 
tral Finland;  and  the  Tavastian  in  the  west 
This  Utter  was  used  in  the  original  translation 
of  the  Bible  and  thus  became  the  parent  of  the 
literary  Finnish. 

nnnish  literature  is  valuable  dueflv  for  its 
rich  stores  of  national  poetry,  which  has  been 
collected  on}y  in  modem  times.  Longfelbw's 
*  Hiawatha*  is,  in  style,  an  imitation  of  the  IHn- 
nish  ejMc.  The  old  and  popular  poetry  of  the 
Finns,  as  it  appears  in  the  various  ntnor  or  bal- 
lads, is  governed  by  rules  of  Niuantity*  as  in 
that  of  me  Greeks  and  Romans,  not  by  accent ; 
rhyme  occurs  only  rarely;  alliteration  is  em- 
ployed as  a  rule.  These  poems,  which  had  been 
preserved  by  oral  tradition,  were  collected  by 
Lonnrot,  and  in  1835  he  published  them,  under 
the  title  of  'Kalevala,^  with  a  second  enlarered 
edition  in  1849.  He  also  published  in  1840 
'Kanteletar,*  a  (K>1  lection  of  592  ancient  lyric 
poems  and  50  old  ballads;  the  ^Suomea  kansan 
sanalaskuja*  (1842),  a  treasury  of  7,077  popalar 
proverbs;  and  'Suomen  kansan  arwottiucna* 
(1844),  a  collection  of  2,188  riddles.  Another 
work  that  deserves  notice  is  Eero  Salmelainen's 
collection  of  legends  and  stories  in  prose,  'Suo- 
men  kansan  satuia  ja  tarinoita*  (4  vols.,  1854- 
62).  The  first  book  in  the  Finnish  language 
was  printed  at  Abo  in  1544,  its  author  oeing 
Michael  Agricola,  afterward  bishop  of  Abo, 
who  also  translated  the  New  Testament  and 
part  of  Uie  Old  into  Finiush.  A  coinplete  Fin- 
nish Bible  appeared  in  1642.  Lonnrot's  Finnish- 
Swedish  dictionary  has  been  published  by  the 
Finnish  Literary  Society  and*Dr.  Donner  has  a 
dictionary  of  the  Finno-Ugric  languages  in 
German.  Finnish  is  becoming  more  and  more 
the  vehicle  for  imparting  instruction.  There 
are  many  estabtbhments  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  DoUi  sexes  in  which  the  I^nish  tongue 
is  used,  and  about  half  of  the  students  at 
Helsingfors  Utuversity  speak  Finnish.  Works 
on  science  and  history^,  as  well  as  poetry,  have 
beoi  written  in  Finnish  in  recent  times,  and 
there  are  now  a  considerable  number  of  Fin- 
nish newspapers.  Population  (estimate  by  the 
Russian  Central  Statistical  Committee  1  Jan, 
1914),  3,241,000.  Pop.  of  Helsingfors,  the  cap- 
ital (with  Sveaborg),  167,083. 

Blbliography^Cbnsult  Caspar.  J.  J..  <La 
Resistance  L^le  en  F)nlande>  (Paris  1913); 
Chalhoub,  M.,  ^La  Finlande*  (Paris  1910); 
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Feodorov,  Y.,  <The  Finnish  Revolution'  hi 
Preparation  1889-1905'  (Petrograd  1911); 
Pouvreau,  Y.,  'La  Question  Finlandaise'  (Rtv. 
Intemat.  de  Sociologie,  Year  23,  Paris  1915); 
Reade, .  A,  *  Finland  and  the  FinnB^'  (:New 
York  1915) ;  Renwick,  G.,  ^Finland  To-day' 
(London  1911):  Travers,  R.,  'Letters  from 
Finland'  (London  1911);  Vallaux,  C,  <Le 
Fays  et  le  Peuple  de  Finlande*  (Revw  du 
Mots,  Tome  XV,  Paris  1913)  ;  Youna  E.,  'Fin- 
land :  the  IL^md  of  a  Thousand  Lakes'  Hlondon 
1912>.  . 

FINLAND,  Gulf  of,  an  arm  of  the  Bahic 
Sea,  on  tibe  east  aide,  having  Finland  on  the 
north  and  the  Russian  govemmeats  of  Esthcotla 
and  Petro«rad  on  the  south.  The  length 
of  the  gulf  from  east  to  west  is  about  250  or 
260  miles;  breadth  at  the  entrance  or  narrow- 
est part,  40  miles;  toward  the  head,  where  it  is 
widest,  about  80  miles.  It  receives  but  few 
rivers,  and  n<Mie  of  Ihcm,  with  the  exception 
o{  the  Neva,  which  entoca  it  at  its  i^per  ex- 
tremity, of  an]r  great  sice.  There  is  nver-aod- 
canal  connection  with  Lakes  Ladoga  and 
Onega.  It  contains  numerous  udatids  ol  which 
Kronstadt  (q-v.)  Is  the  lar^t.  Helsii»:fors, 
Reval  and  Viborg  are  on  «»  shores;  Petiw- 
grad  is  on  its  eastern  extremity. 

FINLAY,  Charles  John,  American  physi- 
cian t  b.  Puerto  Principe  (CamagflCT),  Cuba, 
3  Dec  1833;  d.  Havana,  Cuba,  fi  Aug.  19]5. 
His  collegiate  education  toolc  place  at  the 
Rouen  Lyc^  France,  his  medical  studies  at 
Jeflferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
under  the  preceptorsbip  of  Dr.  Mitchell  (S. 
Weir  Mitchell's  father),  from  which  he  gfradii- 
ated  in  1855.  Shortly  afterward  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  Cuba.  His  scientific  life  was 
vety  active,  his  principal  achievement  bring 
the  discovery  in  1881  of  the  theory  of  trans- 
mission of  yellow  fever  by  the  mosquito,  con- 
firmed later  on  experimental  lines.  Ifls  wotk 
received  full  confirmation  at  the  hands  of  the 
American  Cunmission  In  1899.  In  1881  he  was 
a  delegate  to  the  International  Sanitary  Con- 
ference at  Washington,  and  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Cuban  Republic  was  several  times 
sent  to  different  scientific  congresses  in  the 
United  States  as  detegate  for  Cuba.  In  1902 
he  was  appointed  chief  sanitary  officer  of 
Cuba  which  position  he  held  tiU  1909  when  he 
was  retired  with  a  pension  and  the  honorary 
title  of  president  of  die  Board  of  Sanitaticfn 
and  Charities.  He  was  a  member  6f  all  the 
local  medical  societies  and  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  numerous  foreign  societies.  He  was 
awarded  die  Mary  Kingsley  Medal,  the  BHand 
Prize,  and  was  named  Officier  de  la  Legion 
dHoneur  and  corresponding  member  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Medicine. 

FINLAY,  George,  English  historian:  b. 
Faversham,  Kent,  21  Dec.  1799;  d.  Athens, 
Greece,  26  Jan.  1875.  Fired  with  enthusiasm 
on  behalf  of  Greece  he  went  to  that  country 
to  help  it  in  shaking  off  the  Turkish  yoke,  and 
spent  some  time  at  Missolonghi  in  close  in- 
timacy with  Lord  Byron.  He  purchased  land 
in  Attica,  and  henceforth  Hved  chiefly  in 
Greece.  His  great  work  on  Greek  history  came 
out  at  intervals  betweoi  2844  and  1861,  atid 
shortly  after  his  death  it  was  publi^ed  as 
thorooriily  revised  and  gnatly  ta^rbved  by 
himself,  entitled  <A  History  of  Greece  from  its 
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Conquest  by.  the  Romans  to  the  Present  Tiaie, 
146  B.C  to  1864  A.i>.>  It  has  been,  described  ts 
the'  greatest  historical  work  -in  Engitsh  since 
Gibbon's  <Decline  and  Fall* 

FINLEY,  John  Huston,  American  author 
and  educator:  b,  Grand  Ridge,  19  Oct. 
1863.  He  was  eHucated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Illinois,  at  Knox  College,  A.B.  1887;  A.M. 
1890,  and  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He 
scrvec^  1889;^  as  secretary   of    the  State 

'  Qiarities  Aid  Association  of  New  York, 
founding  and  editing  the  State  Charities  Record 
1889  and  The  Charitigx  Retlietd  '1891,  and  es- 
tablishing for  the  first  time  on  an  adequate 
basis  professional  American  literature  of  scien- 
tific philanthropy.  He  was  called  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Knox  College,  18^-99,  returned  to 
New  York,  1899,  to  enter  upon  editorial  work 
with  Harper  and  Brothers  and  the  S.  S.  Mc-' 
Chire  Conipany,  but  was  the  next  year  called 

'  to  a  newly  established  chair  of  politics  in 
Princeton  '  University,  1900-03.  From  this 
positio'n  he  was  elected  president  of  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York  1903-13.  Under  his 
able  administration  the  City  College  not  only 
was  reor^nized  and  moved  into  its  magnificent 
new  buildings  on  Washington  Heights  but  be- 
came, a  prototype  of  a  new  kind  of  educational 
institution,  the  municipal  university  stqipprted 
the  city,  free  to  the  youth  of  the  city  and 
having  its  function  in  the  development  of  an 
alert,  intelligent,  municipal  spirit  He  was  in 
1913  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  for  President  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. As  the  head  of  the  entire  educational 
s;^stem  of  the  State  he  has  been  able  to  re- 
vitalize the  ancient  and  honored  conception  of 
its  founders:  the  idea  o£  a  real  ^'federation  of 
learning'^  to  inclvde  all  the  educational  and 
cultural  institutions  of  the  State.  Mr.  Flnley 
was  Harvard  University  exchange  lecturer  *t 
the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  on  the  Hyde  Foundation 
1910-11.  He  rendered  great  service  to  the 
cause  of  industrial  peace  as  a  member  of  the 
Arbitration  Board  in  the  Eastern  Railway  Con- 
troversy 1913,  and  to  his  State  as  chairman  of 
the  State  Commission  for  the  BUnd^  1913,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  New  York  Constitutional 
Convention  Commission,  1914.  In  1914  Kii% 
Victor  Emmanuel  awarded  the  title  of  Cheva- 
lier of  the  Crown  of  Italy  to  Dr.  Finley  in 
recognition  of  his  efforts  to  create  uiterest  in 
Italian  art  and  literature.  He  was  also  awarded 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Conrad  Malte-Brun  Prize 
by  the  Get^aphical  Society  of  Paris  in  recog- 
nition of  his  book,  *The  French  in  the  Heart  of 
America.'  In  the  European  War,  he  served 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  allied  subjects  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  and  as  colonel  in  charge  of 
a  Red  Cross  unit  visited  Palestine  in  1918, 
traveling  from  Egypt  to  Jerusalem  by  airplane. 
He  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  educational  and 
literary  magazines,  and  is  the  author  of  'Taxa- 
tion in  American  States  and  Cities'  with  R.  T. 
Ely  (1888):  *The  American  Executive  and 
Executive  Methods,'  with  Mr.  J.  F.  Sanderson 
(1908)  :  *The  French  in  the  Heart  of  America* 
0915),  and  is  editor-in-chief  of  ^Nelson's 
Encyclopedia.* 

FINLEY,  John  Park,  American  meteorolo- 
gist: bL  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  11  April  1854.  He 


was  educated  at  the  State  Normal  School  ace 
State  Agricultural  School.    He  became  assis- 
ant  to  the  chief  signal  officer  at  Washing!:- 
He  in^tuted  the  system  of  meteorological  yc- 
ports  from  .  localities  where  there   were  r. 
renilar  slgnal-servke  officers    by    means  i 
vtHonteer  observers.  He  was  placed  in  chare 
of  the  Signal  Service  Bureau  on  the  Pacir 
Coast,  where  his  observations  were  of  grci: 
vahie.    In  this  poskioD  he  has  given  much  r 
tetttion  to  the  ^enonKna  of  meteorolog>-.  ai 
has  written  extensively  upon  the  subject  H 
works  include  'Tornadoes'  ( 1887)  ;    *  Manual . 
Instrtiction  in  Optical  Telegraphy >  (1889) 
'Saik»r*s  Handbook  of  Storm-Tradk.  Fog;  at. 
Ice  Charts  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  Gnlt  r-. 
Mexico'  (1889);  'Essay  on  the  Developmer 
of    Tornadoes'     (1890) ;    'Certain  Cliniac: 
Features  of  the  Two  Dakotas'  (1893). 

FINLBT,  lllartha  (pseudonym  of  Mart.'? 
Farquharson),  American  writer  for  girls:  i 
Oiinicothe,  Ohio,  26  April  1828;    d.  Elktcc 
Ind.,  30  Jan.  1909.    She  published  <EIsie  Din.-  j 
more'      (1868);      'Wanted  — A  Pedigre-. 
(1872);   'The  Thorn  in  the   Nest'  \ 
'Twiddledetwit'  _  (1898),    etc.:     the  *Ec 
Books,'  over  25  in  number;  and  'The  Mildrt: ' 
Books.'  ,  I 

FINLEY,   Sobert.  American  clergynui 
founder  of  the  Colonization  Society :  b.  Phk 
ton,  N.  J.,  1772;  A  1817.   He  was  graduated:  ' 
Princeton  College  in  1787,  and  was  succesa\e 
teacher  in  Princeton,  AUentown,   N.  J.,  r  I 
Charleston,  S.  C.   He  returned  to  New  ]ct- 
in  1794,  was  licensed  as  a  minister  at 
Brunswick,  and  in  the  following  year  becas  | 
pastor  at  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J.    He  was  i' 
earnest  student  of  the  negro  question  and  cf^ 
vinced  himself  that  the  sole  st^ution  of  tk 
question  lay  in  the  colonization  of  the  n^nti' 
some  region  remote  from  the  whites.    In  ISl" 
he  founded  the  Colonization  Society  at  ' 
ington,  D.  C    He  returned  to   New  Jcrsr 
early  in  1817  and  there  organized  an  auxilir;- 
society.    In  the  same  year  he  became  preside 
of  the  University  of  (ieorgia. 

FINLEY,  Samuel,  American  Presb>tcrir 
clergyman:  b.  Armagh,  Ireland,  1715;  d  Rwlf 
delphia,  17  July  1766.    Arriving  in  America  ir 
1734,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1740.  The  ■ 
first  part  of  his  ministry  was  much  occvptti 
with  Itinerant  labors  in  promoting  the  re\i\-ai 
of  religion,  at  th;tt  time  so  remarkable  throng-  i 
out  the  country.    His  zeal  at  one  time  broiigC' 
him  into  unpleasant  circumstances;  for  prcact 
ing  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  contrary  to  a  la* 
of  the  colony  forbidding  itinerants  to  enttr 
parishes  of  settled  ministers  without  their  con- 
sent,  he  was  seized  by  the  civil  authori^  aic 
carried  as  a  vagrant  beyond  its  limits.   In  IW 
he  was  settled  at  Nottingham,  Md.,  where 
remained  for  seven  years,  and  where,  in  aM-  • 
tion  to  his  ministerial  duties,  he  carried  on  an  ' 
academy  which  acquired  a  high  reputation.  In  \ 
1761  he  became  president  of  the  College  of  Ken" 
Jersey,  now  Princeton  University. 

FINN,  Frank,  En^ish  naturalist,  author  I 
and  lecturer:  b.  Itfoidstone  1868.    He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Maidstone  Grammar  School  and  at  | 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford.   In  1892  he  *««  | 
on  a  collecting  expedition  to.  East  Africa,  vas 
first  assistant  superintendent  of  the  loditf 
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useum.  Calcutta,  in  1894>  and  deputy  5iq>er~ 
tendent  from  1895  to  1903.  He  edited,  the 
vicullural  Magasine  in  190^10  and  die 
oologist  in  1915-16.  His  publicationB  inchide 
?ancy  Waterfowl'  (1900);  ^Faoigr  Pheaa- 
it5>  (1901);  *Btrds  of  Calcutta'  (1901);  <In- 
an  Duclc5>  (1901)  ;  'Garden  and  Aviary  Birds 
E  India>  (1906);  ^Indian  Waders'  (1906); 
Dmithological  and  Other  Oddities'  (1907); 
Birds  of  the  Countryside'  (1907);  'Pets  and 
[ow  to  Keep  Them'  (1907);  <The  World's 
irds>   (1908);  «WUd  Beasts  of  the  World' 

1909)  ;  ^Eegs  and  Nests  of  British  Birds' 

1910)  ;  'Talks  about  Birds'  (1911);  'The 
^e  Birds  of  India  and  Asia'  (1911) ;  <Wild 
jiimals  of  Yesterday  and  To-<iay'  (1913); 
Indian  Sporting  Birds'  (1915),  and  man;r 
;ientific  papers,  chiefly  in  Journal  of  the  Asi- 
tic  Society,  and  popular  articles.  He  was 
ollaborator  of  Douelas  Dewar  in  'The  Mak- 
ig  of  Species'  (19®). 

FINNEY,  Charles  Grandisod,  American 
Congregational  minister:  b.  Warren,  Conn.,  29 
^ug.  1792;  d.  Oberlin,  Ohio,  16  Aug.  1875.  He 
irent  to  Onrida  County,  N.  Y.,  in  early  life  and 
vas  ordained  minister  1824,  becoming  professor 
tf  theology  at  Oberlin  College  in  1835  and  its 
tresident  m  1852.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
amous  of  American  revivalist  preachers. 
Vmong  his  works  are  'Lectures  on  Revivals' 
:ifi35;  new  ed.,  1868);  'Lectures  to  Pro- 
essing  Christians'  (1836) ;  ^Sermons  on  Im- 
lortant  Subjects'  (1839);  'Lectures  on  Syste- 
natic  Theolos;>  (18^ ;  'Autobiography.*  and 
^Sennons  on  Gospel  Themes'  (18%). 

FINNS,  in  their  o«n  languue  called 
Suomi^nen,  and  by  the  Russians  Cnud4S,  are 
.n  the  narrower  sense  a  race  of  people  inhatut- 
ng  the  northwest  of  European  Russia  (govern- 
ments of  Archangel  and  Olonetz),  but  espe- 
:ially  the  £[rand  duchy  of  Finland.  In  a  wider 
sense  Finnic  is  the  name  applied  to  the  Finno- 
Ugric,  one  of  the  five  chief  branches  of  the 
northern  or  Uralo-Altaic  family  of  peoples  and 
anguages.  These  peoples  were  formerly  spread 
Dver  we  whole  north  of  Asia  and  norm  of 
Europe,  and  they  are  divided  into  the  five  fam- 
ilies, the  Tungusic,  Turkic,  Mongolic,  Samoie- 
dic,  and  Uralo-Finnic  or  IHnnic  family  proper. 
The  last  or  most  westerly  family  still  forms  the 
population  of  north  Europe  and  northwest 
Asia,  and  formerly  covered  the  greater  part  of 
Scandinavia.  It  is  again  divided  into  four 
groups  or  branches  (1)  the  Ugric,  to  which  the 
Ostiaks,  Voguls  and  Magyars  belong;  (2)  the 
Bulgaric  or  Volgaic,  consisting  of  the  Tchere- 
misses  and  the  Mordyins;  (3)  the  Permic, 
composed  of  the  Permians,  Sirianes  and  Vo- 
tiaks ;  and  (4)  the  Chudic  or  Baltic  group.  To 
the  last  belong,  besides  the  Finns  proper,  the 
Esths  of  Esthonia  and  the  Lives  or  Livonians, 
the  Chudes  (in  the  narrower  sense),  that  is, 
Karelians,  Vepses  and  Votes,  in  the  goveni" 
ments  of  Novgorod  and  Oloiuiz,  and  the  Lapps 
in  Archangel  and  the  northern  parts  of  Fin- 
land, Sweden  and  Norway.  The  Finns  proper 
are  divided  into  two  branches:  the  Tavastians 
in  the  southwest,  and  the  Karelians  in  the  east 
of  Finland  The  Finns  may  properly  be  iden- 
tified with  the  Scjrthians,  and  Oidr  earliest  seats 
appear  to  have  been  the  Ural  Mountains  and 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Cas^n  Sea.  They 
or^lially  led  a  peaceful  noma^c  life,  but  Aid- 
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sequently  practised  agriculture  and  adopted  set- 
tled habits.  They  seem  to  have  been  compeUed 
to  nugrate  more  to  the  northwest  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era  by  the  pressure  of 
the  Gothic  tribes,  and  the  country  west  of  the 
Ural  Mountains,  more  particularly  the  region 
where  the  Great  and  Little  Volga  unite,  became 
their  second  home.  From  this  the  bulk  of  them 
had  again  to  remove  to  their  present  abodes, 
though  considerable  numbers  were  left  on  the 
Vol^a,  Oka,  Kama,  about  the  sources  of  the 
Dwma,  in  the  Ural,  and  others  ^^ain  spread 
eastward,  some  of  them  as  far  as  the  Altai 
Mountains.  The  Finns  are  a  serious  people, 
and  their  so-called  amusements  show  this  trait. 
They  are  educated  and  have  most  decided  opin- 
ions as  to  "Woman's  rights,*  political  rights  be- 
ing accorded  to  both  sexes;  coeducation  is  the 
rule.  Although  Finland  has  been  united  with 
Russia,  or  a  part  of  Russia,  since  1809.  yet  the 
better  educated  Finns  speak  the  Swedish  lan- 
guage. The  emperor  encourages  the  use  of  the 
Finnish  language.  The  Finns  are  communica- 
tive (Ml  business  matters  and  often  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  tell  what  other  people  might  call  "family 
secrets.*  They  ask  freely  about  the  affairs  of 
others.  They  have  choirs  and  musical  socie- 
ties in  Finland,  and  where  found  in  other  coun- 
tries they  show  a  love  for  mtisic,  atthov^  their 
music  bides  all  suggestions  of  joyousness.  See 
Finland^ 

FINOTTI,  Joseph  Maria,  American  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergyman  and  author :  b.  Ferrara, 
Italy,  1817;  d.  Denver,  Colo.,  1879.  He  studied 
theoli^  in  the  Jesuit  College,  Rome,  and  in 
1845  removed  to  the  United  States.  In  1852 
hc_  left  the  Jesuit  Society  and  became  literary 
editor  of  the  Boston  Pilot.  His  works  in- 
chide 'A  Month  of  Mary'  (1853)  ;  'Italy  in 
the  15th  Century,'  'The  French  Zouave' 
(1863)-  'American  Catholic  Bibliography'  (im- 
finished). 

FINS  (of  Fishes).  See  Fish. 

FINSBURV,  England,  a  metropolitan  and 
parliamentary  borough  in  central  London ; 
area,  586  acres.  It  is  a  poor  and  densely  pop- 
ulated district,  the  centre  of  the  watch  and 
jewelry  trade,  printing  and  i>iaper  making  being 
the  other  imitortant  industries.  The  Qiarter- 
house  (q.v.)  is^  its  most  interesting  Mstorical 
building.  Bunhill  Fields  marked  the  site  of  _an 
old  Non-Conformist  place  of  interment,  in  wiuch 
oho  Bunyan,  Defoe  and  Geoige  rox  were 
uricd.  Saddler's  Well  was  at  one  time  a  fa- 
vorite place  of  resort  The  borough  returns 
three  members  to  Parliament.  Pop.  87,923. 
Consult  Cromwell,  'History  and  Description 
of  the  Parish  of  Qerkenwell'  (1828)  ;  Milton, 
'Fascination  of  London'  (1906);  Piiik,  'His- 
tory of  Qerkenwell'  (186S). 

FINSEN,  Niels  Ryberff  Danish  physician, 
scientist  and  discoverer  of  me  mediod  of  car- 
in^  lunms  or  tuberculosis  of  the  skin,  and  other 
sIoQ  diseases,  mdi  light  rays:  b.  Iceland  in 
1860;  d  Copenhagen.  Denmark,  24  Sept.  1904. 
Professor  Finsen's  great  discovery,  that  sun- 
light and  electric  light  rays  contain  properties 
that  can  be  used  to  cure  sldn  diseases  and  blem- 
ishes, was  the  outgrowth  of  his  experiments  be^ 
gun  as  a  student  in  the  Copenhagen  University. 

In  1890  Finsen  was  graduated  from  the 
Copenhagen  Universi^,  receiving  his  doctor^ 
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degree.  Three  years  later  he  published  in  a 
medical  journal  an  article  on  ^The  Influence 
of  JJfht  on  the  Skin,'  whidi  aroused  general 
attention  because  of  his  assertion  that  cases 
of  smallpox  could  be  cured  by  putting  red 
curtains  at  the  windows  of  the  sick-room. 
Smallpox  became  epidemic  in  1894  in  Copen- 
hagen and  the  new  method  was  put  to  the  test. 
The  red-room  treatment  became  popular  with 
both  the  medical  profession  and  the  public,  for 
by  it  not  only  was  the  disease  cured,  but  the 
red  rays  prevented  suppuration  and  left  the 
patient  unmarked  by  the  dreaded  scars. 

The  red-light  treatment  was  but  one  applica- 
tion of  Finsen's  theory  that  lig^t  rays  contained 
healing,  and  at  the  best  it  was  but  a  negative 
result;  it  cured  only  when  the  disease  had  run 
its  course.  To  develop  the  positive  element  of 
the  light-ra;)''  cure,  Finsen  b^an  experimenting 
with  artificial  light  rays.  Soon  he  foond  it 
possible  to  concentrate  rays  of  the  ordinary 
electric  light  in  such  a  way  as  to  cure  a  lupus 
patient  who  for  eight  years  had  tried  every 
known  method.  The  cure  attracted  great  at- 
tention, and  both  moral  and  financial  support 
came  to  the  young  investigator  and  discoverer. 
In  1896  the  municipal  hospital  of  Copenhagen 
gave  room  on  its  ground  for  several  small 
buildings,  in  which  Finsen's  experiments  con- 
tinued on  an  increasing  scale.  Then  the  Danish 
government  came  to  the  support  of  the  institu- 
tion and  it  was  enlarged  and  removed  to  Rosen- 
vaenget,  a  pleasant  suburb  of  Copenhagen. 
Many  cures  of  cases  previously  deemed  hope- 
less were  made  through  the  new  and  enlarged 
apparatus,  the  high-power  Ftnsen  lamp,  which 
was  used  under  the  direction  of  a  staff  of  phy- 
sicians of  national  renown,  expert  electricians 
and  specially  trained  nurses,  headed  by  Finsen. 
To  Finsen  is  due  also  the  discovery  that  certain 
rays  of  the  sun's  spectrum  are  bacteria-destroy- 
ing, while  others  are  of  a  healing  and  curative 
nature.  In  December  1903  Finsen  received  the 
Nobel  medical  prize  from  the  Norwegian  Par- 
liament. Institutions  for  the  use  of  the  rays 
are  now  established  in  every  civilized  country. 
See  Finsen  Light;  Phototherapy. 

FINSEN  LIGHT,  Finsen  ray,  blue  light, 
actinic  ray,  violet  and  ultra-violet  ray,  light  cure. 
The  Finsen  Light  takes  its  name  from  its  dis- 
coverer^ Niels  R.  Finsen,  who  discovered  that 
the  actinic  rays,  those  represented  in  the  blue, 
indigo,  violet  and  ultra-violet  sections  of  the 
solar  spectrum,  possess  strong  bactericidal 
power,  and  when  concentrated  and  applied,  they 
will  destroy  bacteria  in  five  or  six  minutes. 

While  me  bactericidal  features  of  the  violet 
rays  were  known  experimentally  in  1877,  lack- 
ing the  scientific  basis,  believing  the  discovery 
to  be  a  cure-all,  ''the  blue  light"  was  laughed  at 
as  quackery.  It  remained  for  Finsen  to  make 
a  practical  application  of  the  facts  in  treating 
certain  diseases  previously  stipposed  to  be  in- 
curable. The  Finsen  Li^^t  is  a  large,  specially 
constructed  arc  lamp  of  40,000  candle  power,  or 
40  times  stronger  than  an  ordinary  arc  street 
lamp,  and  uses  from  60  to  80  amperes  of  current 
of  110  voltage.  This  lamp  bums  a  specially 
made  carbon.  In  the  upper  holder  is  a  large 
carbon,  while  a  smaller  one  is  used  in  the  bottom 
holder.  When  properly  adjusted  for  arcing, 
a  maximum  number  of  violet  and  ultra-violet 
riys  are  produced.   The  l^ht  from  this  lamp 


is  so  intense  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  it  nit 
the.  naked  eye.  and  it  is  necessary  for  all  tk 
attendants  and  ^tients  to  wear  smoked  glus 
wlule  the  lamp  is  in  operation.  An  almmiRti 
hood  abont  two  feet  wide  surrounds  the  lai^ 
which  hood  is  fringed  on  its  lower  border  v. 
a  deep  crimson-colored  paper  skirt  to  fur^ 
aid  in  excluding  the  diffused  light  from  -i 
patient.  The  concentrated  rays  are  carried  fr.: 
the  arc  to  the  patient  through  four  telescopi 
tubes,  known  as  converging  tubes,  suspeofk 
at  an  angle  of  decrees.  £ach  tube  cootas 
a  series  of  rock  crystal  lenses,  which  are  \a 
expensive,  but  are  used  because  they  absorb 
greater  amoukit  of  heat  rays,  but  do  not  inle 
fere  with  the  passing  of  chemical  rays.  The 
rock  cystal  lenses  are  so  arranged  that  reservoi- 
for  running  water  exist  between  them.  B 
means  of  these  water  screens  and  the  nx 
crystal  lenses,  all  rays  but  the  violet  are  elin 
nated.  These  rays  are  converged,  concentnti 
and  filteret^  thus  vastly  increasing  the  halvi 
and  bactericidal  effects.  The  heat  from  " 
original  arc  is  so  intense,  that  to  prevent  cna 
ing  of  the  lenses  a  stream  of  cold  water  isL'-.i 
constantly  circulating  through  the  upper  rc<fr 
voirs  or  water  screens.  To  further  concentr*: 
and  cool  the  rays  a  compressor  is  proi' . 
which  consists  of  two  rock  crystal  lenses  so 
ranged  in  a  brass  band  that  a  chamtxT 
running  water  exists  between  them.  Thii  p' 
of  the  apparatus  is  used  to  compress  the: 
fected  area  and  make  it  bloodless  during  tr.- 
ment,  which  facilitates  deeper  penetratiot- 
the  red  blood  corbuscles  have  a  tendena 
obstruct  or  absorb  the  actinic  rays.  See  Fi-Nk 
N.  R.;  PhototheraW. 

FINSTERAARHORN,  fln'ster-arls-- 
Switzerland,  the  highest  peak  of  the  BeriK^' 
Alps,  with  an  elevation  of  14,025  feet  So 
Alps. 

FINSTERWALDE.  fin'stcr-val'dft  fn'- 
sia,  a  town  on  the  Schackebach,  a  tribotai;  '' 
the  Little  Elster,  28  miles  soutiiwest  of  Cotw^ 
and  40  miles  north  of  Dresden.  It  has  a  GoA:- 
church,  built  in  1581,  a  chateau,  schools, 
manufactures  cloth,  cigars,  castings,  machinerr 
furniture,  rubber  goods,  soap,  glass,  brides,  ttc 
The  town  is  first  mentioned  in  12^  and  cait 
into  the  possession  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony" 
1635  andf  was  joined  to  Prussia  in  1815.  F<f 
13,111. 

FIOCCHI.   See  Fenestella.  , 

FIOGO.   See  Kobe. 

FIONN.  See  Fionn  MacCuuhaiu 

FIONN  MAC  CUMHAIL,  ffci  mic^oft 
(O.  I.  Find  Mac  Cumhaii,  Fionn,  son  of  Cut 
hal),  Irish  epic  hero,  leader  of  the  Fianna 
Fenians,  a  band  of  professional  warriws 
and  hunters  of  the  2d  or  3d  centur\'  of  w 
Christian  era.  In  Scotland  he  is  often  calK 
Fingal,  which  is  variously  interpreted  as  Fime 
the  Gad  (Fionn  Gaedhal)  or  Fiona ,  w 
Stranger  (Fionn  Gall),  which  would  indio^ 
an  alien  origin.  As  in  all  ancient  sagas,  the" 
is  much  of  myth  in  the  story  of  his  life 
exploits,  but  there  appears  no  reason  to  iom 
of  his  having  actually  existed  and  to  have 
the  leader  of  a  band  of  warriors.  His  fap"- 
Cumhal,  mac  Tr£nm6ir,  was  uncle  of  Cos" 
Ceadcathach.  Ardri  of  Ireland,  who  Sti  ^ 
157.   Cnmhal  was  a  prominent  leader  ot  t>>' 
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warriors  of  LeiiMter  but  was  slain  by  Gol  mac 
Morna,  leader  of  the  Connacht  warriors,  in 
revenge  for  his  having  carried  oil  Muma 
Mun(£aeia,  the  daughter  of  a  druid.  Fiotm  wa» 
born  after  his  father's  death  and  on  reaching 
manhood  became  leader  of  the  Fianna,  sup- 
planting Gol  mac  Morna,  who  assumed  the 
leadership  after  the  death  of  Cumhal.  Fionn's 
headquarters  were  generally  located  at  Almhain 
Allen),  in  Kildare.  But  he  often  led  the 
orces  of  the  Fianna  in  other  parts  of  Ireland 
in  repelling  invaders  on  the  coast,  etc.  His 
wooing  of  Grainne,  daughter  of  Cormac,  and 
her  elopement  with  Diarmuid  form  the  subject 
of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  sagas  of  the 
so-called  Feoian  cycle.  Fionn  at  lengm  overcame 
Diarmuid  and  became  the  husband  of  Grainne. 
The  sagas  have  much  to  say  of  his  principal 
aides,  of  whom  the  most  important  were  his 
son  Oisin  ( Scottish  Ossian) ,  his  grandson 
Oscar,  Cailte  mac  Ronain,  and.  the  aforemen- 
tioned Diarmuid.  The  sagas  also  dwell  on  the 
magnificence  of  Fionn's  abode,  his  hospitality, 
the  chivalry  of  his  followers  and  even  give  lists 
of  his  hounds,  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
was  Bran.  Fionn  is  said  to  have  come  to  his 
death  by  treachery  in  252  or  283  a.d.  Tales  of 
Fionn  and  his  warriors  are  told  to  this  day  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  (See  Celtic  Literature; 
Macpherson,  James;  Ossian).  Consult  Hull, 
E.,  'Textbook  of  Irish  Literature*  (2  vols., 
Dublin  1910)  ;  Hyde,  Douglas,  'Literary  His- 
tory of  Ireland'  (London  1906) ;  Maclean, 
<Uterature  of  the  Celt8>  (ib.  1906). 

FIONNI.  fe-dn'ne,  Matteo,  Italian  geog- 
rapher: b.  Felizago,  Piedmont,  August  1827; 
d.  Bolt^na  1901.  He  was  instructor  in  the 
University  of  Turin  1848-60,  then  becoming 
professor  of  geodesy  at  the  University  of  Bo- 
logna. Among  his  works  are  *Le  Allusione' 
(1878)  ;  *Le  Proiezioni  della  carte  ^eografiche' 
with  atlas  (1878)  ;  'Note  ipsometrische  sopra 
la  regione  bolognese'  (1883);  'Mesure  offerte 
delle  carte  geografiche*  (188/);  ^Le  Projezione 
cuneiform*  (1889). 

FIORD,  fyord,  a  long,  narrow  and  deep 
arm  of  the  sea,  extending  far  back  into  the 
land.  Fiords  fre<^uently  have  the  broadly 
U-shaped  cross  section  and  the  banging  tribu- 
taries characteristic  of  g^laciated  valleys.  In 
some  cases  it  is  believed  that  tiie  great  thick- 
ness and  weight  of  the  ice  enabled  the  glaciers 
to  actually  erode  the  valley  bottoms  below  sea- 
level,  and  that  as  the  ice  melted  away  the  sea 
entered  the  valleys.  In  other  cases  the  coast 
has  probably  been  drowned,  allowing  the  sea 
to  enter  the  embayments.  The  coasts  of  Nor- 
way, Alaska,  Greenland  and  Chile  are  famous 
for  their  fiords,  and  the  Hudson  River  from 
the  head  of  tidal  water  at  Tro^  down  to  New 
York  Bay  has  the  characteristics  of  a  fiord. 

FIORB,  fyo'ra,  Pasquale,  Italian  jurist: 
b.  Terlizzi,  Bari,  1837.  He  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  constituticmal  and  inter- 
national law  at  the  Universt^  of  Urbino  in 
1863,  removing  to  E^sa  in  a  similar  capacity  in 
1865,  to  Turin  in  1876  and  to  Naples  in  1881. 
His  publications  include  'Elementi  di  diritto 
constituzionale'  (1862)  ;  'Diritto  internazionalc 
privato*  (1869);  'Trattato  di  diritto  intemazi- 
onale  pubbltcp*  (1879);  'Trattato  di  diritto 
intemaziooale  pemiale^ ;  ^Diritto  intemuionale 
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privato*  (1901)  ;  ^Le  drwt  international  codifii 
et  sa  sanction  juridique*  (1911). 

FIORJS  D'URBINO*  XL  See  Bakocci, 
Federioo. 

FIORELLI.  fyo'relle,  Giuseppe,  Italian 
archjeologist :  b.  Naples,  1823;  d.  1896.  He  was 
appointed  inspector  of  the  excavations  and  ruins 
at  Pompeii  in  1845,  but  his  political  views  soon 
rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  authorities  and 
his  removal  followed.  In  I860  when  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  was  established  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  antiquities  in  southern  Italy 
and  professor  of  arclueology  at  the  University 
of  Naples.  From  1860  to  1875  he  directed 
systematically  the  excavations  at  Pompeii  and 
in  the  latter  year  became  director  of  all  exca- 
vations in  Italy.  He  published  'Osservazioni 
sopra  talune  monete  rare  di  citti  greche* 
(1843) ;  <Monete  inedite  dell*  Italia  antica* 
(1845);  'Notizia  dei  vasi  dipinti  rinvenuti  a 
Cuma  dal  conte  di  Siracusa*  (1853)  ;  *Pom- 
peianarum  Antiquitatum  Historia*  (1853); 
'Descrizione  di  Pompei*  (1875).  (Consult  Man- 
Kelsey,  'Pompeii:  Its  Life  and  Art'  (2d  cd_ 
New  York  1902). 

FIORENZO.  fy»-ren'tsd,  Di  Lorenzo.  Ital- 
ian painter  of  the  Umbrian  school:  b.  Perugia, 
about  1440;  d.  there,  1521.  Very  little  is  known 
concerning  him  and  he  is  not  even  mentioned 
by  Vasari.  Critics,  studying  the  works  ascribed 
to  him,  most  of  which  are  in  the  Pinacoteca 
of  Perugia,  have  attempted  to  tell  the  masters 
under  whom  he  studied.  His  principal  works 
are  'The  Nativity';  'The  Adoration  of  the 
Magi* ;  'The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherd* ;  all 
in  me  Perugia  Pinacoteca;  the  fresco  of  Saints 
Romano  and  Rocco  at  Saint  Francesco  at 
Deruta.  Other  works  in  the  Pinacoteca,  in 
the  London  National  Gallery  and  elsewhere, 
have  been  attributed  to  him,  but  there  exists  a 
doubt  in  each  case  as  to  the  attribution.  One 
of  these  is  a  'Saint  Jerome*  in  the  Jarves  col- 
lection. New  Haven,  Conn.  Perugino  was  his 
most  famous  pupil.  Consult  Berenson,  'Cen- 
tral Italian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance*  (New 
York  1908)  ;  Graham,  Carlyle,  'The  Problem  of 
Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo*  (Perugia  1903) ;  Hutton, 
Edward,  'The  Qties  of  Umbria.' 

FIR,  a  name  sometimes  used  as  coexten- 
sive with  the  term  pine  and  including  the  whole 
genus  Pinus.  In  a  narrower  and  stricter  sense 
it  is  the  name  of  a  genus  of  trees  (Abies)  be- 
longing to  the  order  Coniferce,  and  the  sub- 
oxAti ,Ab%etme<t,  having  sohtary  leaves  growit^ 
rotmd  die  branches.  The  fir  is  thus  distin- 
^ished  from  the  pine,  the  leaves  of  which  grow 
tn  twos,  threes,  fours  or  fives;  and  from  the 
cedar  and  the  larch,  both  of  which  have  tbe 
leaves  fasciculated  The  term  fir,  thus  limited, 
is  applied  only  to  the  different  varieties  of  the 
silver  fir  and  the  spruce  fir.  Tbe  silver  firs  are 
distinguished  by  having  the  cones  erect,  scales 
deciduous  and  leaves  Hat  The  common  silver 
fir  is  the  Abies  picea  of  botanists,  the  Pinus 
picea  of  Linnseus.  It  is  a  native  of  the  middle 
and  south  of  Europe.  The  finest  trees  of  this 
species  are  found  in  southern  Italy;  but  the 
largest  forests  are  those  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Pyrenees,  especially  on  the  French  side.  It 
always  prefers  mountainous  regions  and  is 
sometimes  found  at  a  height  of  nearly  6,000 
feet   I'he  heig^  of  the  tnuk  is  aoffletimes 
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150  f<et  and  the  diameter  above  6  feet  It  is 
the  sapin  of  the  French  and  the  abies  ot  the 
ancient  Romans.  It.  is  from  this  tree  that 
Strassburg  turpentine  is  procured ;  and  its  wood 
is  of  great  use  in  shipbuilding  (for  masts, 
yards  and  spars),  in  house-carpentry,  etc.  To 
this  genus  also  belong  the  A.  sibirica,  found 
on  the  Altaian  Mountams;  the  Indian  silver  fir, 
a  native  of  the  slopes  of  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains; and  the  A.  canadensis  or  hemlock 
spruce  fir.  Other  species  of  Abies,  found  in 
western  Nordi  America  (as  also  in  the  Hima- 
layas), are  trees  sometimes  rivaling  in  size  the 
Douglas  fir  (mentioned  below),  and  likewise 
yielding  excellent  timber.  Among  them  are  A. 
^randis,  a  Californian  tree  of  1/0  to  200  feet 
m  height;  A.  apiobilis,  a  species  much  resem- 
bhng  it;  A.  nobilis,  a  majestic  tree,  which  forms 
vast  forests  on  the  mountains  of  northern  Cali- 
fornia; A.  bracteata,  a  Californian  species  re- 
markable for  its  slender  stem,  which  rises  to  a 
height  of  120  feet,  and  yet  is  only  about  one 
foot  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  likewise  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  middle  lobe  of  each 
bractea  of  its  cones  is  produced  so  as  to  re- 
semble a  leaf.  Very  similar  to  the  silver  fir, 
but  generally  of  much  smaller  size,  and  indeed 
seldom  much  above  30  feet  high,  is  the  balm  of 
Gilead  fir  (_A.  balsamea),  a  native  of  North 
America  from  Virginia  to  (lanada.  The  wood 
ia  of  little  value,  but  the  tree  yields  Canada 
balsam  (q.v.). 

The  spruce  firs  have  the  cones  pendulous, 
scales  persistent  and  leaves  tetragonous.  Of 
this  division  the  common  or  Norway  spruce  fir 
(A.  excelsa)  is  the  most  important.  It  gets 
the  name  of  Norway  spruce  from  the  Tact 
that  in  that  country  it  constitutes  the  principal 
timber;  but  it  is  also  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  middle  of  Europe  and  is  found  all  over  Si- 
beria to  lat.  70°  N.  Th«  average  hei^t  of  the 
tree  is  from  80  to  150  feet;  and  it  attains 
its  maturity  in  about  70  or  80  years.  The 
branches,  regularly  arranged  round  the  main 
stem  and  gradually  diminishing  toward  the  top, 
give  the  tree  a  pyramidal  form.  Nearly  every 
part  of  this  tree  is  of  use.  The  wood  (white  or 
Christiania  deal)  is  adapted  to  various  ordinary 
purposes;  the  longest  and  thinnest  stems  are 
venr  valuable  in  shipbuilding  for  making  masts ; 
and  the  stems  of  those  trees  that  are  found 
at  a  great  height,  and  in  which  accordin^y  die 
yearly  rings  are  very  narrow,  are  eagerly  sou^^t 
by  musical  instrument  makers  for  soanding- 
boards.  The  bark  is  used  in  tanning;  the  young 
buds  or  shoots  are  used  in  making  the  drink 
known  as  spruce  beer;  and  the  resin  which 
exudes  from  the  tree  supplies  the  common 
frankincense  and  the  Burgundy  pitch  of  com- 
merce. The  so-called  Scotch  fir  is  really  a 
pine  (q.v.). 

The  Pseudotsuga  douglasii,  closely  related  to 
the  firs,  and  often  regarded  as  a  fir,  is  named 
after  the  Scotch  botanist,  David  Douglas,  who 
vhited  the  Pacific  Coast  during  the  first  half 
of  the  19th  century,  and  is  known  as  the 
Douglas  fir  or  spruce,  red  fir,  yellow  fir,  Oregon 
pine  (q.v.),  etc.  It  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant trees  of  western  America,  especially  of  the 
Pacific  States  and  British  Columbia.  It  is  a 
noble  tree,  often  attaining  a  height  of  more 
than  250  feet  and  forms  immense  forests,  espe- 
cially from  lat  43"  to  lat.  52°.  The  bark,  when 
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the  tree  is  old.  is  rugged  and  is  from  six  to 

nine  inches  thick.  The  tree  abounds  in  a  dear, 
yellow  resin.  The  timber  is  heavy,  firm  and 
valuable,  and  the  growth  of  the  tree  is  very 
rapid.   See  Spruce;  Hemlock. 

FIRANGI,  fe-r5n'ge,  an  Oriental  name  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Occident,  which  region 
is  known  by  the  name  Firangistan.  By  some 
the  name  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Frank 
and  to  have  originated  during  the  Crusades, 
by  others  it  is  derived  from  the  Varangians 
or  Warings,  the  Norse  mercenaries  of  the 
Byzantine  emperors.  Hie  descendants  of  the 
Bengal  Portuguese  are  also  known  by  this 
name. 

FIRBOIXiS,  or  FIR-BOLGS  (fir-man; 
bolgliag;  bag-men),  a  name  g^ven  to  the  de- 
scendants of  one  of  the  colonies  of  Nemedians, 
who  fled  from  Ireland  to  Greece  in  about  1900 
B.a  Nemedia,  or  Neimheidh,  and  his  wife, 
Macha,  his  four  sons,  34  ships  with  30  persons  in 
each  ship,  went  from  Greece  to  Ireland  because 
some  of  the  lineage  of  Nemedia  had  some 
years  before  gone  from  Greece  to  Ireland 
They  found  in  possession  of  the  country  Afri- 
cans called  Fomorians  or  Fomharaighs,  and 
sometimes  pirates.  After  several  conflicts  be- 
tween the  Nemedians  and ,  Fomorians,  the 
Nemedians  were  reduced  to  slavery  or  flight; 
they  chose  the  latter.  Simon  Breac  led  a  colony 
to  Greece,  where  they  were  also  persecuted 
and  made  to  serve  the  people  whom  tiiey  found 
in  the  country,  ^e  of  their  tasks  was  to  dig 
^'in  the  tow  deep  soil'  and  carry  the  earth  ia 
leathern  bags  to  cover  and  improve  the  barren 
places.  From  this  labor  came  the  name  Fii^ 
Bolgs  or  bag-men.  After  some  years  of  bond- 
age they  again  took  flight  to  Ireland,  no  less 
in  number  than  5,000  men  and  women,  under 
five  leaders.   See  Ireland. 

FIRDAUSl,  fer-dow'-se,  FIRDOUSI  or 
FIRDUSI,  Persian  poet :  b.  Shadab,  near  Tiis, 
in  KhorassaiL,  about  935 ;  d.  there,  1020.  Witii 
the  name  of  Firdausi  in  the  10th  ccntu^  of  our 
era,  modem  Persian  poetry  may  be  said  to  be- 
gin. Firdausi,  iKtwever,  really  forms  only  one 
link  in  the  long  diain  of  Iranian  literature 
which  extends  over  more  than  25  centuries,  and 
whose  b^nnings  are  to  be  sought  in  the 
Avesta,  5()0  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ 

The  Mohammedan  conquest  of  Iran  by  the 
Arabs  somewhat  resembles,  in  its  eifect  upon 
Persian  literature,  the  Norman  conquest  of 
England.  Hardly  two  centuries  had  elapsed 
before  an  Iranian  renaissance  is  begun  to  be 
felt  in  Persia.  Firdausi  comes  300  years  after 
the  battle  of  Nihavand,  in  which  the  eagle  of 
the  Persian  military  standard  sank  before  the 
crescent  of  Allah's  prophet  and  the  Mohamme- 
dan sword;  just  as  Chaucer  followed  tiie  battk 
of  Hastings  by  300  years.  _ 

Such  Mras  the  literary  situation  at  the  end  of 
the  9th  century.  Firdausi  was  the  poet  w 
whom  the  wave  of  the  national  epos  culminated 
in  the  10th  century.  But  as  there  were  Eng- 
lish poets  who  struck  the  note  before  Chaucer, 
so  in  Persia,  Firdausi  had  his  literary  predeces- 
sors. Abbas  of  Merv  (809)  was  one  of  these 
earlier  bards.  Of  greater  repute  was  Rfldagi 
(d.  954)  who  is  said  to  have  composed  no 
less  than  a  million  verses.  But  Firdausfs  di- 
rect predecessor  and  insfHrer  in  the  epic  strain 
was  Daqlq!,  cruelly  murdered  when  m  had 
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sung  but  a  .thousand  lines.  Yet  these  -^oosand 
verses  were  immortal,  as  Firdau^  has  incorjio- 
rated  them  into  his  poem  and  has  thus  happily 
preserved  them.  They  are  the  lines  that  de- 
scribe the  founding  of  die  religion  of  Zoroaster, 
priest  of  hre.  There  was  possibly  a  certain 
amount  of  tact  on  Ficdausi's  part  in  using  these, 
or  in  claiming  to  employ  Daqigi's  rhymes;  he  - 
thus  escaped  having  personally  to  deal  with  the 
delicate  religious  quesdon  of  the  Persian  faith 
in  the  midst  of  uk  fanatical  Mohammedaas, 
who  are  said  to  have  assassinated  Daqiqt  on  ac- 
count of  his  too  zealous  devotion-  to  the  old- 
time  creed.  With  Flrdausi.  then,  the  new  Per- 
sian era  is  auspiciously  inaugurated  in  the  IQtb 
century;  its  further  development  through  die 
romantic,  philosophic,  mystic,  didactic  -  and  • 
lyric  movements  must  bei' sought  under  the 
names  of  Nizj^l,  Omar  Khayyam,  Jalal-ad-din  • 
Rumi,  Sa'iU.  Ha&z  and  JimL 

Flrdausi  is  pre-eminently  the  heroic  poet  of 
Persia.  His  full  name  seems  to  have  been  Abul- 
qasim  Hasan  (Ahmad  or  Mansur) ;  the  a^ 
pellative  *Firdausi"  (Paradise),  by.  whidi  he  is 
known  to  fame,  was  bc;5towed_  upon  him,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  by  his  royal  patron, 
the  Sultan  Mahmud  By  descent  he  was  heir 
to  that  Persian  pride  and  love  of  country  which 
the  Arab  conquest  could  not  crush.  By  birth, , 
therefore,  this  singer  possessed  mpre  than  ordi- 
nary  qualifications  for  chanting  in  rhythmical  ' 
measures  the  annals  of  ancient  Iran.  He  had 
undoubtedly  likewise  made  long  .  and  careful ' 
preparation  for  his  task,  equipping  himself  by 
research  into  the  Pahlavi  or  Middle  Persiaii 
sources,  from  which  he  drew  material  for  his 
chronicle-poem.  From  statements  in  the  ^Shah 
Nimab*  itself,  we  may  infer  that  Firdausi  was 
nearly  40  years  of  age  when  he  made  the  real 
beginning  of  his  monumental  work.  We  like- 
wise know,  from  personal  references  in  the  poem, ' 
that  he  had  been  married  and  had  two  chil- 
dren. The  death  of  his  beloved  son  is  mourned 
in  touching  strains.  One  .of  the  crowning 
events  now.  in  the  poet's  life  was  his  entrance 
into  the  literary  circle  of  the  court  of  Sultan 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  who  ruled  998-1030.  To 
Mahmud  die  great  epic  is  finally  dedicated  and 
the  story  of  Firdausfs  career  may  best  be  told ' 
in  connecUon  with  the  masterpiece. 

The  removal  of  the  heroic  bard  Daqiqi  by- 
fate  and  by  the  assassift's  dagger  had  left  open 
the  way  for  an  ambitious  epic  poet.  FirdausI 
was  destined  to  be  the  fortunate  aspirant.  This 
poet  laureate  lived  long  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
court,  and  was  promised  a  gold  piece  for  each 
line  he  composed.  The  liberality  of  Sultan 
Mahmud's  favor  called  forth  from  FirdausI  a 
splendid  poetical  panegyric,  that  is  onljr  eclipsed 
by  the  fierce  savageness  of  the  scathmg  satire 
which  later  the  poet  poured  out  against  his 
royal  patron,  when  disappointed  in  old  age  of 
the  promised  reward  that  .was  to  crown  his 
great  work  ' 
Tradition  narrates  that  FirdansT  was  a  sep-' 
tuagenarian  when  he  finished  the  last  line  of 
the  60,000  rhyming  couplets  that  make  up  the 
'Shah  Nimah.'  He'now  looked  for  thie  reward 
of  his  life's  work.  But  jealousy  and  intrigue 
against  htm  had  not  been  idle  during  his  long 
residence  at  court.  The  grand  vizier  appears 
to  have  induced  the  sultan  to  send  FirdausI- 
60,000  silver  dirhems,  instead  of  die  promised' 
gold.  Ftrdaust  is  said  to  have  been'in  the  batb  ' 


when  the  el^hant  ladeh  -with  the  monciy-bags 
arrivwL  -  On  discovering  the  decepdoB,  tibe  ia- 
jured  poet  rsjeeted  die  gift  with  Boom,  and 
dividing  the  sdver  into  three  portiotu,  he  pre- 
sented one  of  diese  to  the  bath  steward,  the 
second  to  the  elephant-driver  and  he  gave  ,  the 
last  to  die  man  who  brought  him  a  glass  of 
cordial.  He  the*  wrote  the  famous  satire  tvpon 
Mahmud,  and  fkd  from  the  ci^  for  his  life. 
For  ID  years  the  aged  aiiiger  was  an  esule,  and 
he  would  have  bcMn  a  wanderer  but  for  the 
friendly  protecdon  extended  to  him  a  prince . 
of  Iraq,  who  apparendy  also  tried,  without  ef< 
feet,  to  reconcile  the  sultsui  and  the  aged  poet. 
Hnjpying  the  solace  of  this  prince's  shelter, 
Firdaua  composed  his  last  work,  the  ^Yusui 
and  Zulikha,'  a  rcmiaadc  poem  nearly  as  long 
as  the  Iliad,  on  Josc»h  and  the  passionate  love 
of  Potiphar's  wife  for  htm  as  related  in  the 
KonUL 

But  Firdatiu  was  new-advanced  to  his  80tb' 
year,  and  he  seems  to  have  longed  to  visit  his 
ivative  town  of  Tus  once  more.  A  sad  9to^  is 
preserved  of  his  death  of  .a  broken  heart.   It  is 
also  told  that  Mahmfld  relented  and  sent  to  the 
city  of  Tus  a  magnificent  caravan  conveying 
giftS'ilnd  robes  for  the  aged  singer,  and  bearing  - 
likewise,  the  60,000  gold  pieces  that  had  once  ' 
been  promised   But  all*  too  Jate.   The  treasure- 
laden  camel  proeessioil  met  at  the  city  gate  the 
funeral  cortege  that  was  conducting  the  dead 
poet's  body  to  the  grave.   Firdau».'s  death  oc- 
curred in  1020.  His  tomb  at  Tus  is  still  a  solace- 
of  TOous  pilgrimage. 

■The  story  of  the  *Shah  NSmah,>— Book  of 
Kings,—  may  be  described  in  briefest  words  as 
the  chiontcle-htstory.  of  the  empire  of  Iran, 
f  rcnn  the  moment  of  its  rise  in  le^ndary  ann- 
uity and  (hiriiK'  the  golden  reign  of  King 
Jamshid,  through  its  glorious  ascenqen<y  under 
the  majesty  of  the  i^^anian  rulers,  and  down 
to  the  days  of  Zoroaster ;  thence  onward  to  the 
iAvasioH  oi  Persia  by-  Alexander  the  Great, 
The  poem  from'  this  point  follows-  the  various 
fortunes  and  changes  of  the  Persian  sover- 
eignty, until  its  downfall  and  ruin  before  the 
Mohammedans  and  Islam.  Firdausi  naturally 
treats  his  subject  as  a  ;^tic  chronicler,  not  as 
a  historian;  but  there  is  history  in  the  poem,  ^ 
and  he  has  given_  a  certain  unity  to  his  long 
epic  by  keepmgi  sight  of  the  aim  that  he  had 
in  view,  which  was  to  exalt  the  fallen  glory  of 
Iran.  'The  epic  is  written  in  a  style  befitting 
the  theme. 

Up  to  the  beeiBning  of  the  19th  ceniury  the 
poem  existed  oojv  in  manuscript  form.  At  the 
expnise  of  the  French  government  it  was  then 
published  with  a  Frend  translation  in  a  Very 
elaborate  folio  edition  by  J.  Mohl  (6  vols., 
Paris  1831-68).  A  separate,  less  expensive  edi- 
tion of  this  French  transition  was  published  in 
seven  .volumes  (^aris  w6-78)  under  the  title 
*Le.  Livre  .des  Rois!^  Qther  editions  of  the 
original  are  by  Tl  MacaU  (4  vols.,  Calcutta 
1829)  and  by  J.  A.  Vullfers  and  S.  landauer 
(urifinislied  in  3  "■volK..  Deyden  1877-84).  Nu- 
merous' translations  ''  are"  also  in  existence.' 
There  is  an  Eqglrsfc  abridgment  with'  versions 
in  prose  and  in '  rhyme"  by  James  Atkinison,' 
'Shah  Nimah'  (1832;  cheaply  reprinted  in  thie 
'Chandos  Series.*  New  York  1^).  Several" 
versified  "  selections  ife' '  fOthid  in  ■  Rolnnsbn,' 
*Ftr»anxPoetjy  ior/iEngliAh-'^Readen^  ifti- 
vacdyT^priitttcdf'TGlavgowt'.'^aSS),!'  A.:.H«*ly^ 
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rhymed  and  partly  tmrfaymed  tnuHlation  has 
been  published  by  A.  G.  and  R  Warner  (6  vols., 
LcMUMn  1905-12).  A  partial  translatioa  wu 
made  hy  A.  Refers  (I^ndon  1907).  Matthew 
Arnold  used  one  of  the  ewsodes  of  the  efk 
for  his  famous  poem  ^Stumb  and  Rusttun' 
(1853).  An  Italian  prose  renderitw,  the  only 
enttreir  complete  translation,  has  been  made 
by  Italo  Pizzi  (pirdusi,  II  Libro  dei  Rei>  (8 
vols.,  Turin  1886-89) ;  and  Pizzi  has  given  ex- 
tensive metrical  renderings  in  his  'Storta  della 
Poesia  Pefsiana'  (Turin  1894).  In  German 
there  is  a  running  parai^rase  of  the  story  by 
Gr&rres,  *Heldenbuch  von  Iran>  <2  vols.,  Berlin 
1820).  Spirited  renderings  of  sekftions  have 
also' appeared  in  German ;  by  A  F.  von  Schack, 
'Heldensagen  des  Firdusi*  (3  vols.,  Stuttgan 
1877)  ;  and-by  Rudcert  (unfinished),  ^Firdosi'a 
Kdnigsbuch  Schahname'  (ed.  Bayer,  3  vols., 
Berlin  1890-95).  Of  the  'Yusuf  and  Zulikfaa^ 
there  is  a  complete  German  traiulition  into 
rhymed  verse  O.  Schtechta-Wssehrd,  'Justuf 
und  Suleicha>  (Vienna  1889).  A  critical  edi- 
timi'  of  this  poem  has  been  published  by 
H.  Eth6  (Oxford  1908).  The  latter  also  pub- 
lished some  fn^ents  of  Firdausi's  lyric  poems 
with  German  translations  (in  Kgl.  Bayer.  Alcad. 
der  *  Wissenschaften,  Sitsungsberichte  der 
PhUosophiseh-Philoiogischen  wk/  Historitchen 
Clause,  Vol.  II,  p.  275,  Munich  1672).  Con- 
sult Browne,  E.  G.,  *A  Literary  History  of 
Persia'  {2  vols.,  London  19(W-06)  ;  Ethi,  H., 
'Neupersisdie  Utteratur>  (in  'Grundriss  der 
Iranischen  Fhilologie,'  Vol.  XI,  p.  130,  Strass- 
burg  1896-1904)  ;  Guerber,  H.  A,  <Book  of  the 
Epic>  (Philadelphia  1913);  Horn,  P„  *Ge- 
scnichte  der  Persischen  Litteratur'  (Leipzig 
1901)  ;  Noldeke,  T.,  'Das  Iranische  National- 
epos'  (in  ^Gmndriss  der  Iranischen  Philolo- 
gie,>  Vol.  n,  p.  212,  Strassbnig  189^1904); 
Pickering,  C  J.,  'Lyrical  Poetry  of  Firdausi* 
(in  Nattonal  Review.  Vol.  XIV,  p.  798,  London 
1889^)  ;  Robinson,  S.,  'Sketch  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Ferdusi>  (London  1876). 

A.  V.  WnXIAHS  JACUOH, 

Professor  of  Indo-lrmtian  Langwtgta,  CoUim- 

bia  University. 

FIRE,  the  agent  of  purification ;  one  of  the 
so-called  four  dements  which  bums,  inflames, 
warms  or  heats ;  the  l^eous  princij>le ;  heat 
and  light  emanating  visibly,  perceptibly  and 
simultaneous^  from  any  body;  caloric;  the 
efffxt  of  combustion.  The  terrific  energy  of 
fire,  the  most  important  a^t  of  civilization,  the 
similarity  of  its  effects  with  that  of  the  sun,  its 
intimate  connection  with  light,  its  terrible  and 
yet  genial  ^ower,  and  the  beauty  of  its  changeful 
flame,  easily  account  for  the  reverence  in  which 
it  was  held  in  ancient  times.  At  a  period  when 
cause  and  effect,  form  and  essence,  were  not  dis- 
tinctly separated,  fire  became  an  object  of  re- 
ligious veneration,  a  ^stinjpulshed  element  in 
mythology,  an  expressive  symbol  in  poetry,  and 
an  Important  agent  in  the  systems  of  cosmogoiqr. 
It  gained  a  place  among  the  elements,  and  for 
a  long  time  was  believed  to  be  a  constituent  part 
in  the  composition  of  all  bodies.  At  a  later 
period,  fire,  under  the  name  of  phlogiston,  was 
considered  to  be  the  source  of  air  chemical 
action.  See  Combustion;  Heat. 
-   FIRE»  Saint  Anthonjr's.   See  Esysipeias. 

FIRE  ALARM,  a  system  of  signals  for 
annouhdflg  the  location  of  a  newiyHfiscovered 


fire  and  sumnaoning  fire-fighters  to  extingusk 
it.  In  cities,  whai  is  known  as  the '  municipal 
type  of  fire  alarm  is  is  use.  It  is  a  highb' 
organiaed  telegraphic  system,  partly  automatic 
Ine  signal  boxes  are  located  at  convenieni 
points  thraughoat  the  city,  dose  enough  to- 
gether so  that  no  one  wishing  to  send  in  an 
alano  has  far  to  go  to  reach  a  bosc  In  New 
York  city  the  farthest  distance  to  be  traveled 
is  400  feet  These  signal  boxes  are  connecid 
with  wire  circuits  or  loops  which  pass  through 
fire  detriment  headquarters.  Here  the  alann 
is  received  and  repeated  mechanically  or  by 
hand  to  die  fire  compaiues  detailed  to  protca 
that  particular  locali^. 

When  an  alarm  is  to  be  sent,  the  outer  door 
of  tike  signal  box  is  opened  (as  ]provided),  and 
in  some  boxes  a  tell-tale  bell  rings  to  nonty 
the  bystanders  or  a  nearby  policeman  that  the 
box  is  being  used.  This  is  to  prevent  the  mis- 
chievous use  of  the  box.  On  the  inner  door 
is  a  hook  or  handle  whidi,  being  pulled  down, 
releases  a  mechanism  operated  By  clo<dc-work. 
setting  in  motion  a  disc  wheel  having  notcbes 
cut  in  its  rim.  The  noKdies  operate  n  lever  key 
whtdi  makes  and  breaks  contact  as  with  a 
telegraph  key.  The  number  and  spacing  of 
these  notches  determines  the  signal  readiinf: 
headquarters.  Here  a  gong  strikes  the  number 
of  the  box  several  times  at  the  same  moment 
printing  on  a  recording  telegrai^  instrument 
dashes  in  accordance  with  the  notches  on  iht 
dispatching  wheel  in  the  signal  box ;  thus. 

—  —  — — —  represents   box  134 

Upon  receipt  of  this  signal  the  operator  take 
from  its  case  a  disc  bearing  the  same  number 
of  notches,  slips  it  into  the  dispatch  box  of  tbt 
fire-house  circuit  and  releases  the  mecbanisn; 
or  he  may  send  it  by  hand  with  a  telegraph 
key,  or,  if  either  of  these  lines  is  out  of  order, 
he  may  use  the  telephone.  The  signal  may  go  \ 
to  all  the  engine  houses  in  the  city  or  it  may 
go  only  to  the  companies  who  are  to  go  to  tfa« 
particular  fire.   At  ihe  engine  house  the  signal 
sounds  twice  on  a  small  belt  and  once  on  a  big  | 
gong  located  on  different  circuits,  so  as  to  pro-  , 
vide  against  a  chance  breakdown  of  one  or  the 
other  circuit.   The  time  which  elapses  between 
the  pull  of  the  box  and  the  last  stroke  of  the 
big  gong  in  the  engine  house  averages  in  New 
York  aty  50  seconds,  afii  the  engine  is  gen- 
erally out  of  the  house  and  on  its  way  to  tbt  ' 
fire  before  the  big  gong  has  ceased  sounding- 

The  signal  boxes  are  connected  in  series  on 
the  circuit,  the  approved  number  for  one  cir- 
cuit being  from  7  to  10.  In  a  large  city  the 
number  of  these  loops  becomes  vet^  large  and 
constunes  a  ^reat  deal  of  wire,  which  must  be 
kept  in  repair,  and  it  has  been  the  custom  to 

filace  as  many  as  50  boxes  on  a  single  circuii. 
n  one  case  now  remedied  there  were  94  boxes 
on  one  circuit  With  the  regular  boxes  it 
was  quite  possible  for  two  boxes  to  be  ptdled  | 
at  the  same  moment  and  the  signals  be  confusea  I 
at  headquarters.  The  more  boxes  on  a  circwt, 
the,-  more  chance  of  such  confusion,  so  that 
^successions  boxes  have  been  installed  tn  some 
cities.  These  boxes  bold  their  signals  by  mean^ 
of  a  special  magnet  as  long  as  the  circuit  'i 
being  used  to_  transmit  another  alarm,  the 
armature  drcupping  and  releasing  the  automatic 
mechanism  when  uie  regular  current  is  restored. 
By  this  device  alarms  from  any  number  Qi 
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boxes  on  a  given  drctiit  will  go  in  to  head- 
quarters consecutively. 

In  towns  where  there  is  no  paid  fire  depart- 
ment, and  the  fire-fighting  force  is  composed 
of  vmunteen,  the  box  alarm!  are  arranged  to 
be  struck  automatically- on  a  large  fire-bell,  or 
the  same  mechanism  may  be  made  to  blow  a 
fire- whistle. 

Private  fire  alarms  — those  protecting  large 
or  small  private  factory  plants  —  are  usually 
arranged  in  the  same  way  as  for  towns,  with 
the  addition  in  most  cases  of  a  fire-detecting 
system.  The  latter  consists  of  a  series  of 
thermostats  iilaced  in  every  enclosure,  including 
closets,  at  suitable  distances  apart  in  the  build- 
ing to  be  protected.  In  the  event  of  fire  the 
thermostat,  through  making  or  breaking  of 
electrical  contact  (according  to  its  pattern), 
sends  its  alarm  to  an  alarm  box  which  auto- 
matically rings  a  fire-bell  or  blows  a  fire- 
whistle.  Or  it  may  go  simply  to  a  watchman's 
office,  whence  thp  general  alarm  is  given  by 
hand. 

The  thermostat  system  is  used  also  in  sdiools 
and  other  buildings,  and  in  cities  may  be  made 
•  to  connect  with  a  trip-box  which  sets  off  the 
alarm  in  the  nearest  street  signal  box. 

The  chief  improvement  in  fire  alarm  systems 
in  recent  years  have  been,  besides  the  succession 
box,  the  speeding  up  of  the  strokes  of  the  alarm 
from  an  mterval  of  two  seconds  apart  to  one 
second.   This  cuts  in  two  the  time  required  to 
receive  and  to  transmit  any  given  alarm.  An 
adtUtion  has  been  made  to  the  signal-box  mech- 
anism,   affording    telephone  communication 
with  headquarters,  and  also  patrol  and  ambul- 
'    ance  calls.    The  electric  current  is  now  fur- 
nished by  storage  batteries  instead  of  cell-bat- 
'■   leries,  affording  a  constancy  of  current  formerly 
I    unknown.    In  the  larger  cities  the  fire  alarm 
i    wires  have  been  placed  in  underground  con- 
duits, thus  avoiding  accidents  to  the,  system 
from  falling  poles. 

FIRE-BACK,  or  UACCARTNBY  COOK, 

any  of  the  small  Malayan  peasants  of  the  genus 
Acomus^  or  of  the  Indo-Qunese  genus  Lopkiun, 
in  which  the  plum^e  of  the  back  or  rtmip  dis^ 
pl^  glowing  metallic  reds.  The  rest  of  the 
plumage  is  very  gorgeous,  especially  in  the 
cocks,  wliich,  in  Lophiura,  are  adorned  with  a 
magnificent  crest.   See  Pjieasant. 

FZRB-BALLOON,  a  balloon  whose  ascen- 
sional power  is  derived  from  a  body  of  heated 
air  rising  from  a  fire  beneath  the  open  mouth  of 
the  bag. 

FIRK.BALLS.  (1)  Balls  filled  with  powder 
or  other  combustibles,  intended  to  be  thrown 
among  enemies,  and  to  injure  them  by  explosion, 
or  to  set  fire  to  their  works.  (2)  A  popular 
name  applied  to  a  certain  class  of  meteors 
whidi  exhibit  themselves  as  globular  masses 
of  li^t  moviog  with  great  velodty,  and  not 
unfrequently  passing  unbroken  across  the  sky 
until  lost  in  tne  horizon.  They  differ  from  or- 
dinary meteors,  probably  more  in  volume  and 
brillian^  than  in  any  other  distinctive  char- 
acteristic .  Th^  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
another  class  of  meteors,  that  explode  in  their 
passage  and  appear  to  let  fall  a  dull-red  body 
(meteorolite)  to  the  earth.   See  Meteorouky. 

FIRB-BAI^  a  grate  bar  in  a  furnace  resting 
on  a  fnune,  called  uie  fire-bar  frame;  inside  the 


fire  box  in  a  locomotive  engine,  wedge-shaped 
iron  bars  fitted  to  the  fire  box  with  the  thick 
side  uppermost,  to  support  the  fire;  the  ends 
rest  on  a  frame ;  they  are  indtned  inward,  with 
an  air  space  between  each,  to  promote  combus- 
tion, ma  are  jointed  at  one  end,  and  stipported 
1^  a  rod  at  the  other,  so  that  the  rod  beii^ 
withdrawn,  the  bars  fall,  and  the  fire  box  is 
emptied. 

PIRS-BBLLIED  PROG.    See  F»&toad. 

FIRE  BLIGHT,  or  PEAR  BLIGHT,  a 

bacterial  disease  of  trees  of  the  Pomidae,  in- 
cluding apples,  pears,  etc.  The  prime  cause  is 
the  Bacillus  amylovorus,  which  enters  the 
blossoms  and  gradually  works  down  to  the 
leaves,  twigs  and  trunk,  killing  the  parts  as  it 
goes.  Bees  and  insects  spread  the  badlus  dur- 
ing the  time  the  trees  are  in  blossom.  The  best 
method  of  eradicating  the  disease  is  to  cut  out 
and  bum  all  affected  parts  during  the  late  fall 
and  winter  when  the  trees  are  dormant.  Cbre 
must  be  taken  to  prune  off  well  beyond  the  af- 
fected limb  and  the  trees  must  be  carefully 
watched  the  following  season,  when  all  limbs 
that  appear  to  bear  the  infection  should  be  cut 
and  burned.  The  disease  is  cmrnnon  ^ron^- 
out  the  United  States  but  Is  almost  unknown  in 
Etnope. 

FIRB  BOAT.  The  ^^tsx  desirability,  not 
to  say  necessity  for  facilities  of  fighting  water- 
front fires  from  their  water  side  led  at  first  to 
the  placing  of  fire  engines  on  scows  and  tow- 
ing them  into  position.  From  this  primitive 
makeshift  has  developed  the  highly  organized 
modem  fire  boat  with  an  efficiency  surpassing 
a  dozen  land  engines,  to  be  found  in  all  cities 
possessing  water  frontage  to  be  protected. 

The  first  requirement  of  a  fireboat  is  speedy 
movement.  It  must  get  quickly  to  the  fire. 
For  this  its  propelling  engines  must  be  power- 
ful beyond  the  ordinary.  In  addidoB  to  power 
it  must  be  able  to  manceuvre  swiftly.  Its 
streams  of  water  must  be  thrown  with  much 
greater  force  than  Is  the  case  with  a  land 
engine,  and  its  pumps  must  therefore  be  of 
great  power.  To  operate  this  mechanism  a 
very  large  boiler  capacity  ts  necessary.  The 
adjustment  of  all  these  requirements  has  de- 
veloped a  fire  boat  of  120  to  125  feet  in  length, 
from  25  to  28  feet  molded  beam,  about  ,15  feet  ■ 
molded  depth  and  with  a  draught  of  from  S 
to  9Y2  feet  and  a  displacement  of  from  450  to 
500  tons.  The  propelling  mechanism  consists 
of  twin  screws  of  6  feet  diameter  and  8  feet 
pitch,  and  give  a  running  speed  of  14  to  16 
miles  per  hour.  To  save  boiler  space  and  weight 
the  pumps  are  of  the  two-stage  centrifugal 
type  and  operated  by  turbine  engines,  which 
require  only  half  as  much  steam  as  recipro- 
cating pumps.  In  some  recently  built  fire  boats 
(for  Chicago)  the  propellers  are  driven  by 
electric  motors  served  oy  generators.  These 
may  be  controlled  direct  from  the  pilot  bouse 
without  calling  upon  the  engineer.  The  fuel 
used  is  generally  coal,  and  steam  sufficient  to 
mn  the  boat  is  kept  up  night  and  day.  Upon 
receipt  of  a  summons  to  a  fire  the  fireroom 
hatch  is  closed  and  the  blower  started,  pro- 
ducing in  the  fireroom  the  forced  draught  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  steam  pressure  to  full  woridng 
capacity  —  from  200  to  225  pounds  per  square  ■ 
inch.  In  a  Seattle  fire  boat  Uie  fuel  is  oil,  sup- 
plied, to  four  bcnlers  by  four  burners  to  eadi.  • 
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When  Isring  idle  only 'one  or  two  burners  on 
each  boiler  are  needed  to  keep  up  steam  and  the 
others  can  be  instantly  lighted  when  an  ^larm 
is  recdived.  The  water  delivery  s^tem  is  oper- 
ated by  two  sets  of  pumps  which  take  the 
water  through  14-inch  intakes  at  the  level  of 
the  tulgc  of  the  boat,  and  pump  it  mto  a  12- 
inch  or  14-inch  main  which  endrdes  ^  vessel. 
The  pressure  exerted  upon  the  main  is  from 
180  pounds  per  square  inch  upward  for  a  de- 
livery of  9,000  to  11,000  gallons  per  minute. 
The  two  pumps  can  be  compounded  so  as  to 
deliver  5,000  gallons  per  minute  at  250  to  300 
pounds  per  square  inch.  The  nozzles  are  dis- 
tributed about  the  boat,  all  being  connected 
with  the.  main.  The  principal  nozzles  are  the 
two  monitors,  one  located  (usually)  on  top 
of  the  pilot  house  and  a  second  one  aft  They 
range  frcMn  4^  to  Syi  inches  diameter.  Be- 
sides  these  there  are  from  8  to  12  hose  con- 
nections for  2yi  to  3^~inch  hose.  In  some  of 
the  newer  New  York  fire  boats  there  is  a 
standpipe  27  feet  in  height  placed  near  the 
stern  of  the  boat.  This  has  at  its  top  a  deck 
or  platform  from  which  the  firemen  are  able 
to  ^ht  a  hre  in  the  second  story  of  a  pier  with 
muw  greater  efficiency  than  from  the  water 
level.  Fire  boats  carry  usually  up  to  1,500  feet 
of  hose,  ^  of  ^-inch  size  for  interior  work 
and  3j4-inch  for  outside  work.  These  hose 
lines  may  be  extended  inshore  as  far  as  500 
feet  and  do  effective  service.  The  New  York 
fire  boats  have  also  connections  by  which  they 
can  couple  to  the  pipes  of  the  nieh-pressure 
service  at  the  water  s  edge,  and  by  their  power- 
ful pumps  aid  in  fighting  fires  which  are  far 
inland.  Consult  West.  C  C,  Centrifugal 
Pump  Fire  Boats'  (in  Transactions  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Enmneers. 
VoL  16,  pp.  211-228). 

FIRE  BOX.  See  LoooiconvE. 

FIRE  BSICK,  a  brick  capable  of  sustain- 
jng,  without  fusion,  the  extreme  action  of  fire. 
They  are  used  for  lining  furnaces,  and  for  all 
kinds  of  bridk-work  exposed  to  intense  heat 
which  would  melt  common  bricks.  They  are 
made  from  a  natural  compound  of  silica  and 
alumina,  which,  when  free  from  lime  and  other 
fluxes,  is  infusible  under  the  greatest  heat  to 
Vhich  it  can  be  subjected.  Oxide  of  iron,  how- 
ever, which  is  present  in  most  clays,  renders  the 
clay  fusible  when  the  silica  and  alumma  are 
nearly  in  equal  proportions,  and  those  fire-clays 
are  the  best  in  which  the  silica  is  greatly  in  ex- 
cess over  the  alumina.  When  the  alumina  is  in 
excess,  broken  crucibles,  glass-house  pots,  and 
old  fire  brick,  ground  to  powder,  are  substituted 
for  the  common  siliceous  sand  used  in  the  or- 
dinary processes  of  brick  making,  but  which,  in 
this  case,  would  be  injurious,  as  having  a  ten- 
dency to  render  the  clay  fusible.  Kre-clay 
bcin^  an  expensive  article,  it  is  usual,  when 
making  fire  brick  at  a  distance  from  mines,  to 
mix  with  it  burnt  day,  for  the  sake  of  econo- 
mizing the  day  and  diminishing  its  contraction. 
See  BsiCK. 

FIRE  BRIGADES.  See  Fire  Pbotection. 

FIRE  CHIEF  or  MARSHAL,  an  officer 
in  some  of  the  larger  American  dties  who  has 
the  supreme  command  of  the  fire  department  of 
the  municipality,  and  who  directs  the  work  of 
extinguishing  fires.    He  is  generally  clothed 


with  large  powers  of  £scretion,  and  has  also 
police  authority. 

FIRB-CLAT  is  distinguished  from  ordinary 
clay  by  its  refractoriness  and  infuubility,  whit^ 
render  it  an  excdient  material  for  htidis,  cru- 
cibles, glass  pots,  retorts  and  similar  vessels 
which  are  to  be  exposed  to  a  constant  and 
very  high  temperature,  at  which  ordinary  hndks 
and  clay  vessels  would  fuse  and  become  vitri- 
fied. This  difference  is  due  to  the  purity  of 
fire-day,  or  at  least  to  the  absence  from  it  of 
iron,  lime,  magnesia  and  allralis,  In  appre- 
ciable quantities.  It  consists  of  hydrated  sili- 
cate of  aluminum  almost  entirdy,  but  may  con- 
tain traces  of  organic  matter,  and  of  some  of 
the  bases  mentioned  above.  Fire-days  are  com- 
monly found  associated  with  the  coal  forma- 
tions, and  usually  form  a  stratum  immediately 
below  the  coaL  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  part  of 
the  sml  on  which  the  coal  vegetation  flourished 
and  died.  Fire  clays  are  generally  plastic,  but 
the  United  States  furnishes  a  variety  known  as 
flint  clay,  which  is  non-plastic.  In  the  United 
States  fire-clay  is  found  in  the  Carboniferous 
rocks  of  Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  Kentudq'  and 
Ohio;  in  the  Cretaceous. of  New  Jersey,  Colo- 
rado and  other  States  and  in  the  Tertiary 
formations  of  the  Gulf  States.  Flint  clay,  which 
is  non-plastic;  resembles  flint  in  appearance; 
gantster  is  a  refractory  day  with  a  nigh  per- 
centage of  silica ;  pot  day  is  used  in  die  manu- 
facture of  glass  pots  and  bums  dense  at  a  tow 
red  heat;  nre  mortar  is  a  sandy  fire  clay  used 
for  making  mortar  to  set  fire  bricks;  retort 
clay  is  very  plastic  and  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gas  retorts.  About  1,750,000  tons 
arc  produced  annuaUy  in  the  United  States  and 
are  valued  at  about$2r375.000.  Consult  Bischof. 
'Die  feuerfesten  Tlione*  (Leipzig  and 
Ries,  *Qays :  Occurrence,  Properties  and 
Uses*  (New  York  1908).  See  also  Clay;  C^al. 

FIRE-CONTROL.   See  Gunnery. 

FIRE-DAMP,  the  name  given  by  coal 
miners  to  carburetted  hydrt^n  or  marsh-gas, 
CH«.  It  is  an  inflammable  gas,  lighter  than  air, 
and  is  often  found  in  coal  mines,  it  being  one 
of  the  products  of  the  retarded  decay  of  plant 
remans.  A  mixture  of  fire-damp  and  air  in 
certain  proportions  is  highly  explosive;  hence 
many  frightful  disasters  with  ^eat  loss  of  life 
mark  the  history  of  coal  mining.  The  lowest 
explosive  limit  is  a  mixture  of  one  part  marsh 
gas  with  $1/2  parts  of  air.  The  explosive 
violence  increases  with  the  addition  of  air. 
reaching  a  maximum  with  9}^  parts  air;  b^na 
this  the  explosive  violence  decreases  and  with 
13  parts  air  to  1  part  gas  becomes  inert.  IVhite 
Damp  is  carbon  monoxide;  Stink  Damp  or 
sulphur  gas  is  hydrogen  sulphide;  Black  Damp' 
is  carbon  dioxide.  Afterdamp  is  the  mixture 
of  gases  formed  by  an  explosion.  See  Coal 
Mining  ;  Gases,  Mine  ;  Metranx  ;  Safety- 
lamp. 

FIRE  DISTRICT.   See  Disiiticr. 

FIRE-EATERS,  in  United  States  history, 
the  violent,  swaggering  and  defiant  Southern  ex- 
tremists before  the  War,  threatening  vengeance 
on  Northern  interferers  with  slavery  or  gov- 
ernment interferers  with  the  slave  States.  THie 
name  is  used  in  a  general  sense  for  a-blustering 
hot-head,  especially  a  professional  dudist 
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FISS  BNGINK.  a  machine  for  throwing 
water  or  extinauishing  chemicals  upon  £res.  As 
it  is  commonV  understood  it  is  a  portable 
pumping  apparatus  designed  to  throw  water; 
but  it  applies  equally  to  die  so-called  ^chemical 
engine''  in  which  no  pump  is  needed,  the  neces- 
sary propelling  energy  being  derived  from 
chemical  action  within  strong  containers. 

In  their  earliest  form  fire  engines  were  large 
syringes,  which  were  filled  with  water  to  be 
sqiurted  on  the  fire  by  die  united  exc^ons  of 
three  or  f otir  men.  Later  they  were  in  the  foim 
of  reciprocating  pumps  connecting  with  a  pres- 
sure chamber  from  which  hose  was  employed 
to  conduct  die  water  to  the  place  where  it  was 
needed.  This  idea  passed  dirough  many  devel- 
opments, and  even  before  the  application  of 
steam  as  a  motive  power  some  very  efficient 
band-pumping  apparatus  was  in  use,  operated 
by  a  double  acting  rack  with  25  to  30  men  on 
a  side.  This  machine  is  still  in  vogue  in  several 
parts  of  the  United  States,  chiefly  in  the  South 
and  the  Middle  West.  These  early 'types  of  fire 
engine  were,  as  a  rule,  drawn  b^  hand.  With 
the  advent  of  steam  as  a  motive  power  for 
worldly  the  fire  pumps,  the  long  familiar  up- 
right boiler  with  its  duplex  or  triplex  pumps 
came  into  use,  and.  being  very  heavy,  was  drawn 

horses,  llie  next  step  f  oru-ard  was  to  make 
tbem  self-propelling,  using  their  own  steam  to 
get  diem  to  die  fire,  and  afterward  to  do  the 
pumping.  A  great  stride  in  efficiency  was  thus 
achieved,  for  the  time  in  getting  to  the  Bre  was 
practically  cut  in  two,  and  this,  in  the  case  of 
a  newl^  starting  fire,  meant  often  an  enormous 
saving  in  the  fire  loss. 

The  development  of  the  gasoline  motor  car 
led  to  the  production  of  a  new  type  of  fire 
engine  which  is  gradually  displacing  '  the 
"steamer,*  both  horse-drawn  and  self-propel- 
lii^  The  motor  engine  requires  no  heavy 
bofler,  and  no  fire  has  to  be  kept  up  when  the 
ei^ine  is  waiting  a  call.  It  is  ready  to  start  on 
the  instant,  to  travel  to  the  Bre  at  a  speed  of 
35  miles  per  hour  and  to  go  instantly  to  work 
with  its  pumps  when  arrived.   The  same  cn- 

S'ne  drives  me  car  and  operates  the  pumps, 
favorite  type  with  city  fire  companies  ha« 
6-cylinder  motors  of  70  horse  power,  with  a 
maximum  speed  of  60  miles  an  hour^  and  a 
water  delivery  of  700  galkins  per  minute.  This 
truck  carries  also  1,000  feet  of  Z^-inch  hose 
and  two  ^-gallon  chemical  extinguishers,  with 
pikes  and  axes,  and    crew  of  seven  men. 

In  many  cities  the  steam  pumping  engine 
is  still  in  use,  the  horses  havitq^  been  done  away 
with  by  instsilling  a  motor  traction  drive  on  the 
front  of  die  tmdc.  A  flash  type  of  boiler,  bum- 
mg  kerosene,  has  supplanted  we  coal-burner.  In 
some  cases. 

In  small  towns  the  motor  chemical  engine  has 
found  great  favor,  and  its  success  has  given 
this  type  place  even  in  large  dties  as  *scont* 
engines.  It  has  been  found  by  experience  tfiat 
these  small  trucks  are  able  to  handle  80  per 
cent  of  all  fires  for  which  alarms  are  sent  out. 
They  carry  a  30-gallon  or  60-gallon  chemical 
tank,  ISO  feet  of  chemical  hose,  an  extension 
ladder  of  24  feet  and  a  roof  ladder  of  12  feet. 
They  are  easiljr  operated  by  a  crew  of  three 
men  or  by  two  in  case  of  emergency.  In  some 
cities  they  are  scattered  all  about  the  protected 
area,  and  are  depended  on  for  quick  work. 
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The  saving  of  motor-driven  engines  over 
horses  varies  from  $160  to  $200  per  year  for 
each  horse  displaced,  and  even  the  first  cost  of 
motor  apparatus  is  somewhat  lower  than  the 
older  types.  The  motor  engine  will  take  care 
of  three  times  the  area  that  can  be  covered  by 
the  horse-drawn  engine,  and  entirely  outclasses 
the  latter  in  deep  snow  or  on  muddy  roads  in 
the  suburbs. 

The  chemical  ei^n^  motor-driven,  is  com- 
ing more  and  more  into  favor.  The  damage 
done  by  water  in  this  case  is  but  a  small  frac- 
tion  of  that  done  by  the  large  water  pumps, 
and  the  low  first  cost  makes  them  available  even 
for  the  smallest  towns.  A  novel  outfit  of  this 
type  is  mounted  on  a  sea-plane,  and  forms  part 
of  the  fire  equipment  of  the  city  of  San  Diego, 
Cal.  It  flies  to  the  fire  at  a  speed  of  75  miles  an 
hour  with  its  crew  of  two  men  besides  the  pilot 
It  is  intended  only  for  use  on  water-front  fires, 
as  it  must  *land^  on  the  water. 

Another  special  type  of  fire  engine  is  in  use 
on  Cahadtan  railways.  A  10,000-gatlon  tank  is 
built  upon  a  flat-car  and  equipped  with  a  pump 
operated  hy  the  tiain-4icating  apparatus  of  the 
locomotive  which  draws  it.  The  pump  is  pow- 
erful enou^  to  throw  two  one-inch  streams  to 
a  ^stance  of  200  feet  from  the  car  without 
stretching  hose. 

FIRE-ESCAPE,  the  name  apfdied  to  any 
means  of  escape  from  a  burning  building. 
Many  sug^sdons  have  been  nade  for  contriving 
the  means  of  effecting  this,  some  of  them  being 
for  apparatus  to  be  used  in  the  interior  of  a 
buildmg,  and  some  to  be  used  from  without.  . 
Of  the  contrivances  te  be  used  within  a  building 
the  .simplest  are  a  rope  firmly  attached  to 
something  near  a  window,  or  a  rope  sliding  over 
a  pulley  fixed  to  the  window-sill,  and  the  like. 
And  of  the  different  machines  that  have  been 
made  for  use  from  without,  that  which  is  found 
to  be  the  most  useful  is  the  one  invented  by 
Wivell,  and  consists  of  a  wheel-carriage  sup- 
porting a  long  ladder  with  a  net  undemeaUt. 
The  ladder  consists  of  extensions,  the  main 
ladder  and  the  upper  ladders,  the  upper  fol<Ung 
over  the  main  ladder.  When  used  the  ladder  is 
set  to  the  window  of  a  building  which  is  burn- 
ing; the  attendant  mounts  it,  and  assists  those 
who  are  in  danger  to  descend  it. 

PIRB-&XTINGUISHER.  an  amaratus 
for  extinguishing  fire.  It  is  charged  with  water 
and  a  mixture  of  dried  ferrocjranide  of  potas- 
sium, sugar  and  chlorate  of  potassa.  It  is  set 
in  action  by  a  blow  on  a  glass  bottle  containing 
sulphuric  acid,  which  flows  over  the  charge  and 
liberates  gas,  which,  with  the  water,  is  emitted 
at  a  nozzle  and  expended  upon  a  fire  to  quench  it. 
The  eadiest  of  modem  fire-extinguishers  seems 
to  have  been  that  invented  by  W.  A.  Graham, 
of  Virginia,  about  1837.  •  It  consisted  essentially 
of  a  contrivance  by  means  of  which  carbonic 
acid  gas  dissolved  in  water  under  pressure  could 
be  liberated  and  directed  upon  bunung  objects. 
Many  subsequent  improvements  have  snule  Gra- 
ham^ fire-extinguisner  more  useful  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  cylinder  a  glass  re«ptade  is* 
placed,  containing  sulphuric  add  and  closed  with 
a  loosely  fitting  stopper.  When  in  use  the 
cylinder  is  inverted,  the  stopper  drops  out  and 
the  add  mixes  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda.  Carbon  dioxide  is  generated  instantly 
and  produces  considerable  pressure,  forddg  the 
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liquid  through  a  flexible  nozzle  which  is  directed 
on  the  fire.  The  Babcock  extinguisher  consists 
of  a  vessel  filled  with  a  solution  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  there  is 
a  smaller  one  containing  sulphuric  acid,  sus- 
pended by  pivots  below  its  centre.  When  not  in 
use  this  inner  vessel  is  kept  upri^t  a  rod 
passing  through  the  stopper  of  the  larger  vessel, 
but  in  case  of  fire  the  rod  is  withdrawn,  thus 
permitting  the  inner  vessel  to  topple  over  and 
mingle  its  contents  with  the  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
The  result,  of  course,  is  that  carbonic  acid  gas 
i&  at  once  liberated.  Many  automatic  fire- 
extinguishers,  intended  to  be  bron^t  into  opera- 
tion hy  the  rise  of  temperature  caused  1^  fire, 
have  Seen  used  with  more  or  less  satisfactory 
restdts.  The  best  known  of  these  are  the 
sprinkler  systems,  in  which  water  pi^  are 
laid  to  every  room  of  a  building,  and  in  each 
room  is  placed  a  nozzle  held  closed  1^  an 
easily  fusible  metal.  When  the  temperature 
rises  to  the  danger  point,  the  metal  melts,  open- 
ing the  nozzle  ana  water  at  hi^h  pressure  is 
released  in  the  room.  Extinguishers  charejed 
with  chtorofoim  or  carbon  tetradiloride  mix-' 
tures  are  used  in  fires  caused  by  electric  curraits 
as  these  solutions  are  non-conductors. 

FIRB-FLIES»  any  of  various  forms  of  noc- 
turnal insects  belon^g  to  di£Eerent  orders  hav- 
ing the  power  of  voluntary  self-luminosity, 
usually  more  or  less  intermittent  and  exhibited 
in  flashes.  Alter  the  death  of  the  insects  ^e 
luminous  segments,  at  least  in  many  forms,  can 
be  distinffuished  by  their  paler  usually  yellow 
color  which  contrasts  with  the  darker  color  of 
the  remainder  of  the  insect  The  true  fire-flies, 
commonly  termed  also  ^lightning  bugs,*  .are 
found  in  the  family  Lam^rid^tj^mi  particu- 
larly in  the  genus  PhoUnus.  Throughout  a 
considerable  portion  of  our  country,  including 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  vicinity,  P.  pyralis 
is  the  most  prominent  form  of  fire-fly.  Far- 
ther north  Pyraetomena  borealis  and  related 
species  are  the  more  common  fire-flies,  while  a 
large  species,  Photuris  pennsylvanica,  extends 
from  north  to  south.  One  of  the  most  re- 
maricable  forms  of  fire-flies  is  found  in  the 
genus  Phengodes,  in  which  tfie  females  are 
wingless  and  larviform;  the  males  are  not 
luminous.  The  historic  and  poetic  *glow- 
wonn'  is  the  wingless  female  of  the  European 
Lampyris  nottiluca.  In  America  the  glow- 
worms are  scarce,  and  are  usually  the  larvae  of 
the  genera  which  have  been  mentioned,  most 
of  which  are  luminous  in  both  sexes.  In  other 
countries  various  other  insects  are  reported  to 
have  the  power  of  luminosity,  among  which 
are  the  lanteni-flies  of  South  America  (Ful^ 
gora  lanlemeria  and  candehria).  The  lumi- 
nous power  of  the  lantern-fly,  however,  is 
doubted.  In  Central  America  and  the  West 
Indies  and  in  South  America  the  most  abun- 
dant fire-flies  belong  to  the  genus  Pyrophorus, 
large  snapping-bcetles  (Eloteridie) ,  in  which 
tiie  Ituiinous  portions  of  the  bo^  are  on  the 
sides  of  ^e  thorax  in  the  form  of  two  large 
pale  eye-like  spots.  Numerous  other  forms  of 
insects,  including  another  genus  of  Elaterida, 
an  Asiatic  buprestid  beetle,  some  forms  of 
poduras,  the  maggots  of  certain  flies,  especially 
of  the  fungus  gnats  (Mycetophilidte),  are 
luminous;  but  next  after  the  Lampyridce  per- 
h^s  the  myriapods  are  most  remarkable  for 


the  possession  of  this  power  of  sdf-flltumna- 

tion.  The  luminous  or  [diotogenic  o^an  is  re- 
garded by  Wielowiejsky  and  also  by  Emery  "as 
morphologically  a  speaalited  portion  of  the  fat- 
body,  being  a  plate  consisting  of  polygonaJ  cells, 
situated  direi^y  under  the  integument,  and 
supplied  with  nerves  and  fine  tracheal  branches* ; 
while  Lang,  in  writing  of  the  ^ysiology  of 
insect-phosi^orescence,  briefly  states  that  "the 
cells  of  this  luminous  organ  secrete,  under  the 
control  of  the  nervous  system,  a  substance 
which  is  burnt  during  the  appearance  of  the 
light;  this  combustion  takes  (uace  by  means  of 
the  oxygen  conveyed  to  the  cells  of  the  lumi- 
nous body  by  the  tracheae,  which  branch  pro- 
fusely in  it  and  break  up  into  capillartes.* 
Emery,  writing  of  the  luminosity  of  females  of 
Luciola,  states  that  its  use  appears  to  be  a 
means  of  defense,  a  warning  or  danger  signal 
against  insectivorous  animals,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  also  serves  to  attract  the  sexes, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  wingless  females 
whose  powers  of  locomotion  are  so  limited, 
while  the  males  fly  freely.  Prof.  S.  P.  Lan^ey, 
secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  has 
made  conaderable  study  of  the  *cacujo*  or 
Pyrophorus,  as  has  also  Heincmann,  the  latter 
reaching  the  conclusion  that  the  li^t  depends 
on  a  process  of  oxidation.  The  cucujos  are 
the  most  interesting  of  all  the  fire-flies,  and 
they  are  much  used  by  the  South  and  Central 
Americans  in  furnishing  amusement  for  the 
children,  while  the  ladies  employ  them  as 
ornaments  for  their  evenii^  toil^  fastening 
great  numbers  of  them  to  their  Iwdl  dresses. 

The  literature  of  this  subject  is  very  exten- 
sive; a  list  of  important  articles  compiled  by 
A.  S.  Packard  may  be  found  in  the  ^journal 
of  the  New  York  Entomological  Sociehr'  (VoL 
IV,  1896). 

PIRB.INSURANCB.  Loss  through  fire 
constitutes  one  of  the  great  hazards  confront- 
ing  society  to-day,  and  the  scientiftc  conduct 
of  business  required  that  some  organized 
method  for  the  eliminati<m  of  this  risk  be 
used  by  property  owners.  Three  methods  of 
elimination  may  be  employed  vb. :  (1)  the 
adoption  of  measures  designed  to  prevent  the 
origin  and  spread  of  fire ;  (2)  so-called  self- 
insuranqp,  designed  to  enable  the  property 
owner  to  carry  the  risk  himself ;  and  (3)  insur- 
ance, as  commonly  understood,  whereby  for  a 
definite  consideration,  called  the  premium,  the 
risk  of  loss  is  transferred  to  some  other  per- 
son or  group  of  persons  called  the  insurer. 
While  alt  the  foregoing  methods  are  employed 
extensively  to-day,  it  should  be  stated  that  self- 
insurance  can  be  used  safely  and  sdentifically 
only  by  corporations  or  individuals  whose  prop- 
erty consists  of  a  sufficiently  large  number  of 
separate  units  so  widely  distributed  and  so 
nearly  equal  in  value  as  to  make  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law  of  average  possible  and  to 
render  negligible  the  conflagration  hazard.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  raatw  br^  ccHporatiom^ 
while  carrying  most  of  ttieir  ittsurance  in  a 
self-insurance  fund,  nevertheless  insure  the 
more  costly  items  of  their  property  with  insur- 
ance companies.  Moreover,  should  self-insur- 
ance become  possible  in  a  given  business,  it  is 
important  that  the  transition  from  a  system  of 
insurance  by  companies  to  a  plan  of  self-insur- 
ance should  be  gradual 
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StatistH^  clearly  indicate  that  self-insurance 
has  its  serious  limitations  and  that  with  ereiy 
succeeding  decade  a  lar^  proportion  of 
the  nation's  wealtii.  subject  to  destniction 
by  fire,  is  being  protected  by  insurance 
with  regular  insurance  companies.  In  other 
words,  less  and  less  of  the  lire  hatard  is 
assumed  by  capital  itself,  and  an  increasing 
reliance  is  being  placed  upon  insurance  and  fire 
prevention,  the  latter  serving  the  purpose  of 
redndi^r  nie  cost  of  fire  insurance  rather  than 
in  dimtnating  the  need  for  insurance  itself. 
From  an  average  of  96,394,000,000  of  insur- 
ance carried  by  American  and  foreign  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  during  the  years 
1877-SO,  the  total  outstanding  risks  carried  by 
these  companies  increased  to  an  average  of 
$10,992.00^000  during  1881-90,  to  $18,368,000,- 
000  daring  1891-1900;  to  $31,924,00^000  during 
190t-lO,  to  $46^000.000  in  1911.  and  to  over 
$63.O0O,000;000  in  1916.  Since  1900  the  aver- 
age rate  per  $100  of  ri^  carried  also  ^lows  a 
very  appredaue  decline,  namehr,  from  $1.1116 
to  $.9915,  or  approximately  10  per  cent,  and 
this  despite  the  fact  that  the  period  under  con- 
sideration has  been  noteworthy  for  a  material 
rise  in  prices  along  nearly  all  lines.  In  the 
meantime  the  compames  have  greatly  increased 
dieir  financial  strength.  Thus,  as  regards  the 
joint-stodc  fire  insurance  companies  licensed 
m  New  York  State,  and  writing  probably  80 
to  90  per  cent  of  the  nation's  fire  insur-nce,  it 
appears  that  during  die  half  century  between 
1867—1917  (with  approximately  the  same  num- 
ber of  companies  operating)  the  capital  has 
more  than  doubled,  the  assets  have  mcreased 
by  nearly  860  per  cent,  while  the  net  surplus  is 
larger       about  22  times. 

OUmANDINC  XISKS  OF  AMSUCAN  AND  FOKEIGH  COMPAHISS 
TSAIOACTING  BUSIMXSS  IN  THK  XJTCTTBD  STATES 

(Compiled  in  the  1917  Iwiraiue  i'ear  Book) 


Amount 

Rjrte 
on  9100 

tS77-18SO  ,.  . 

(25,575,178.350 

S246. 116,917 

.9623 

1881-1890  

109,928,038.845 

1,137,444.741 

I.0H7 

1S91-1900 

183.680.184,497 

1,905,280,004 

1.0373 

1901-1910  

319,237,036.712 

3.548.853,251 

1.1116 

1911  

46,276.992,650 

491,072,474 

1.0612 

48.840.386,151 

514,594.534 

1.0536 

52,856,280,672 

544,836.753 

1.0308 

1914  

56,012.859.329 

570. 687. 566 

1.0189 

58.867,095.439 

588.701 ,918 

1.0000 

1916  

03.355.299,583 

628,20<».6S3 

.9915 

Briefly  outlined,  the  history  of  fire  insur- 
ance in  tlie  United  States  divides  itself  into 
four  distinct  periods,  viz.:  (1)  the  pioneering 
st^e,  ending  with  the  New  Yoric  fire  of  1835 ; 
(2)  the  period  from  1835  to  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War;  (3)  the  period  from  1866  to  1880; 
and  (4)  the  years  from  1880  to  the  present. 

During  the  first  period  fire  underwrit- 
ing was  largely  of  a  perscmal  or  partner- 
ship character,  the  interested  parties  being 
usuallv  leading  merdiants  in  the  prindwd 
nanntacturing  and  mercantile  dtics.  llie 
Philadelphia  Contribntion^a  in  many  re- 
spects patterned  after  the  Hand-In-Hand  of 
London  (established  toward  the  dose  of  the 
I7th  century),  was  or^ized  on  13  April  1752, 
and  was  the  first  fire  insurance  company  to  be 
csUblishcd  in  the  United  States.  This  effort 
at  co^rate  tmderwritii^  was  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  die  Mutual  Assurance  Ccnn- 
paay  in  1784,  die  Kaickertiocker  Fire  in  1787, 
the  Baltimore  EqnItaUe  Society  and  the  In- 
surance Company  of  North  America  in  1794, 
the  Mutual  Assurance  Company  of  the  city  of 
Norwich  in  1795.  the  Columbian  Insurance 
Company  in  1801  and  the  Hartford  Insurance 
Company  in  1803.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
first  two  companies  mentioned  are  still  in  ex- 
istence and  stiU  continue  their  orifipnal  plan 
of  issuing  so^alled  perpetual  policies.  By 
1820  some  28  stock  companies  had  been  estat>- 
lished,  of  which  17  were  located  in  New  York, 
6  in  Pennsylvania,  2  in  Connecticut  and  1 
each  in  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey  and  Massa- 
chusetts. \yitii  few  exceptions,  the  companies 
of  this  period  were  purely  local  in  character 
and  seldom  transacted  business  outside  of  the 
cities  where  they  were  located  Most  of  the 
onnpanies  also  transacted  both  fire  and  marine 
insurance,  many  placing  greatest  emphasis 
upon  the  latter.  Toe  contracts  issued  usually 
furnished  no  security  beyond  current  receipts 
and  the  good  faith  of  the  men  behind  the  com- 
panies. Foreign  companies,  it  should  also  be 
added,  were  p;enerally  forbidden  to  transact 
business  in  this  country,  a  policy  continued  in 
certain  States  even  after  1835.  The  New  York 
conflagration  of  1835  proved  the  undoing  of 
most  of  the  New  York  stock  companies,  and 
thus  served  to  pave  the  way  toward  the  elimi- 
nation of  many  serious  shortcomings  iu  die 
business.  Not  only  did  the  leading  companies 
begin  a  policy  of  classifying  risks  and  of  treat- 
ing the  conflagration  hazard  with  some  sort  of 
saentific  consideration,  but  a  greatly  increased 
emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  necessity  for 
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186 

tl06,238,990t 

$825,275,667 

$231.866.309t 

$506,114,518 

1239,249,320 

47.3 

1867  

170 

48,158,390+ 

86,035.408 

10.193,086t 

44,478.173 

27.300.264 

01.3 

16 

•58.080. 600 

$739,240,259 

*221.673.223 

«461 .636,345 

$211,949,056 

*  Includes  inland  and  ocwan  nwrine  risks  of  oerUm  cempuiH  «kkh  could  not  ba  lepanted  fn>m  their  fim  inaimQa* 
hwrinri. 

t  CApital  of  American  companies  only. 

T  Includes  surptiu  as  to  policyholders  of  United  States  brudMS  of  foreign  flte  iatnruioe  compaaiw. 
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making  prcq>er  provision  for  the  financial  stabil- 
ity of  companies.  Thus  Massachusetts,  in  1837, 
provided  that  companies  shotild  maintain  a 
ilmd  to  insure  contracts;  while  New  York,  in 
1853,  followed  with  a  reserve  law.  Such  stat- 
utory acts  constituted  the  beginning  of  what  are 
known  as  reserve  or  unearned  premium  fund 
laws,  to 'be  found  at  present  on  the  statute 
books  of  nearly  every  State,  and  also  marked 
the  entrance  of  the  State  into  the  field  of  fire 
insurance,  a  movement  which  was  subsequent^ 
to  become  of  much  greater  importance.  Despite 
such  legislation,  however,  fire  insurance  com- 
panies generally  continued  to  pursue  a  policy 
throughout  this  period  of  keeping  up  dividend 
payments  at  the  expense  of  an  adequate  sur- 
plus. In  fact  it  was  not  until  after  the  Chicago 
and  Boston  conflagrations  that  the  companies 
came  to  a  full  realization  of  the  necessity  and 
duty  of  maintaining  a  large  working  sur^us. 
Practically  all  the  oom|anies  also  continued  at 
this  time  to  devise  their  own  policy  contracts, 
and  little  effort  was  apparently  made  to  give 
to  the  business  commnnity  the  benefits  of  the 
greater  certainty  and  fairness  resulting  from 
Uie  mandatory  use  of  a  well-constructed  stand- 
ard policy  by  all  underwriters. 

Two  other  main  features  marked  the  develop 
ment  of  the  fire  insurance  business  during  this 
second  period,  viz.,  the  development  of  the  mutual 
idea,  and  the  employment  of  special  agents. 
The  great  majority  of  New  York  companies 
having  been  wiped  out  by  the  New  York  con- 
flagration, it  was  only  natural,  as  a  result  of 
great  distrust  against  stock  companies,  that  one 
of  the  so-called  ^mutual  waves,**  to  which  the 
fire  insurance  business  has  been  subject  from 
time  to  timej  should  sweep  over  the  country. 
The  extent  of  the  movement  may  be  inferred 
frcMn  the  fact  that  no  fewer  than  62  of  these 
concerns  reported  to  the  comptroller  of  New 
York  by  1853.  Most  of  these  concerns,  how- 
ever, were  organized  on  incorrect  principles, 
and  operated  over  too  large  an  area  and  upon 
too  small  a  capital  to  assure  the  safeguards 
necessaty  to  mutual  insurance,  with  the  result 
that  the  v^Ie  idea  soon  proved  unsatisfactory 
and  became  highly  discredited.  The  stock  com- 
panies, on  the  other  hand,  took  advantage  of 
the  opening  of  the  West,  and  began  to  spread 
their  business  beyond  their  immediate  home 
localities.  Such  a  movement  naturally  required 
greater  dependence  upon  field  representatives ; 
hence  we  find  the  companies  employing  special 
agents,  or  field  men.  But  the  function  of  these 
representatives,  unlike  the  later  practice,  vras 
stiU  limited  mainly  to  the  adjustment  of  losses. 

With  the  close  of  the  Qvil  War  the  business 
entered,  for  the  first  time,  into  a  period  of 
co-operation.  In  1866  the  leading  companies 
of  Uie  country  organized  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing adequate  rates  and  uniformity  in  the 
use  of  proper  forms  and  Ae  handling  of  all 
matters  of  common  interest  This  event  prob- 
ably marked  the  most  important  change  that 
had  thus  far  occurred  in  a  business  so  essen- 
tiality co-operative  in  character.  Other  events 
during  this  period,  however,  also  serve  to  show 
the  increasing  tendency  to  place  the  business  on 
a  scientific  foundation.  Thus  the  daily  report 
system  came  into  general  use  in  place  of  the 
so-called  monthly  statement  Local  representa- 


tives were  thus  entrusted  with  much  greater 
responsibility,  since  they  were  required  in  the 
preparation  of  their  daily  reports  to  pass  up<Hi 
the  business  accepted  by  the  home  offices.  As 
a  consequence  a  better  class  of  men  was  needed 
in  the  field.  It  therefore  followed,  in  turn, 
that  the  functions  of  special  agents,  formerly 
limited  to  the  adjustment  of  losses,  were  now 
greatly  enlarged  and  extended  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  new  agents,  the  examination  of  im- 
portant risks,  and  the  supervision  of  agency 
accounts  and  methods.  Incompleteness  in  the 
information  of  .  risks  as  furnished  hy  the  field 
men  in  their  daily  reports  also  led  to  the  use 
of  fire  mapSj  a  feature  to  be  later  universalty 
adopted  by  companies  for  all  the  larger  towns 
and  cities. 

Unfortunately,  the  spirit  of  co-operation, 
referred  to  above,  was  rudely  checked  by 
the  great  Chicago  and  Boston  fires.  So 
many  companies  were  destrcmd  by  these 
conna|rrations  and  so  many  others  weakened 
financially  that  the  business  of  fire  insurance 
was  forced  into  a  period  of  utmost  demoraliza- 
tion, especially  from  1874  to  1880.  Not  only 
were  numerous  irresponsible  companies  formed 
but  to  aggravate  me  situation  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  discontinued  the 
making  of  rates  in  1877  and  relegated  this  all- 
important  function  back  to  the  local  boards. 
Competition  in  rates  now  became  the  order  of 
the  day.  with  the  result  that  adequate  rates 
could  no  longer  be  maintained.  With  cut-throat 
competition  holding  supreme,  profits  soon  dis- 
appeared f  or_  most  _  companies  and  onlv  the 
fittest  found  it  possible  to  survive.  Such  dis- 
integration of  th,e  fire  insurance  business,  so 
inherentljr  co-operative  in  character,  could  not 
lon^  continue,  and  with  die  beginning  of  1880 
(this  date  marking  the  start  of  our  last 
epoch)  we  witness  a  renewed  effort  at  co- 
operation. Thus  in  rapid  succession  we  had 
the  organization  of  the  Western  Union  in  1879. 
the  Underwriters  Association  of  the  Middle 
Department  in  1881,  the  Southeastern  TarifF 
Assodation  and  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  in  188%  and  the  Underwriters* 
Association  of  New  York  State  and  the  New 
England  Insurance  Exchange  in  1883.  Upon 
these  and  numerous  other  associations  fell  the 
important  work  of  rate-making,  of  readjusting 
the  numerous  local  boards,  of  applying  scien- 
tific principles  to  the  business,  of  unifying 
forms  and  practices,  and  of  inculcating  educa- 
tion along  insurance  and  fire  prevention  meth- 
ods. Space  limits  malK  tmposuble  a  discussion 
of  all  the  important  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  the  fire  insurance  business '  during  the  last 
few  decades.  The  following  changes,  however, 
constitute  so  vital  a  place  in  tiie  fire  insurance 
business  of  to-day  that  somewhat  more  than 
passing  mention  is  justified.  Briefly  described, 
they  are : 

(1)  The  Adoption  of  a  Standard  Policy. 
—  When  all  companies  used  their  own  policy 
forms,  sometimes  designed  purposely  to  limit 
their  liabilit^r,  there  was  bound  to  be  much 
doubt  and  litigation.  The  advantages  of  a 
carefully  worded  contract,  mandatory  upon  all 
companies,  are  so  apparent  that  one  wonders 
why  the  matter  was  delayed  until  1873  when 
Massachusetts  provided  a  standard  contract  and 
later,  in  1880,  made  it  obligatory  upon  all  corn- 
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paoies  doing  business  in  the  State.  In  1886 
New  York  adopted  a  standard  contract  (made 
mandatory  in  January  18S7)  which  subse- 
quently became  the  law,  with  slight  changes 
here  and  there^  in  numerous  oth«-  States. 
Recently  the  original  New  York  contract  has 
been  revised  in  New  .York  and  various  other 
leading  States,  and  all  present  it  may  be  said 
that  a  standard  contract  is  in  general  use 
throughout  tbe  country.  Since  certain  States 
require  the  use  of  a  standard  by  all  companies, 
it  follows  that  these  companies  find  it  con- 
venient to  use  the  same  contract  elsewhere 
althoi^h  no  statute  prescribe  a  standard. 
Through  the  operation  of  underwriters'  asso- 
ciations a  remarkable  uniformity  has  also  been 
developed  in  the  use  of  standard  clauses  and 
riders. 

(2)  Schedule  Rating.— As  properties  became 
more  complex  in  character,  it  necessarily  fol- 
lowed that  accuracy  and  justice  in  rate-making 
required  a  departure  from  the  old  method  of 
arriving  at  a  rate  through  personal  jud^cnt 
Accordingly  we  have  the  adoption  of  rating  by 
schedule,  a  system  whidi  makes  possible  the 
scientific  determination  of  rates  by  taking  into 
account  the  numerous  factors  that  must  neces- 
sarily enter,  such  as  the  good  and  bad  features 
of  the  locality,  the  good  and  bad  features  of 
construction,  the  presence  or  absence  of  fire 
appliances,  the  occupanc}^  exposure  and  man- 
agement of  the  risk,  and  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  coinsurance,  adverse  legislation,^  etc 
Such  a  procedure  gives,  among  other  things, 
the  advantages  of  greater  accuracy  in  rate- 
making  and  greater  equity  between  different 
property  owners  as  well  as  communities.  ^It 
also  encourages  proper  construction  and  the  in- 
stallation of  fire  preventive  appliances,  tends  to 
lessen  discrimination  between  different  classes 
of  risks,  exerts  a  salutary  effect  in  reducing 
onwholesome  competition  and  cuttitur  of  rates, 
and  discourages  the  enactment  of  so-called 
anti-compact  Taws. 

In  1893  F.  C.  Moore  and  various  associates 
promulgated  the  ^Universal  Mercantile  Sched- 
nle,'  and  in  the  late  90*8  A.  F.  Dean  prepared 
his  so-called  "Mercantile*  Tariff  and  Exposure 
Formula  for  the  Measurement  of  Fire  Hazards  * 
These  two  sdiedules,  or  modified  forms  thereof, 
soon  became  the  prevailing  basis  for  rates  in  the 
United  States,  the  Universal  Mercantile  Sched- 
ule being  adopted  most  ^erally  in  tbe  East 
and  the  Dean  Schedule  winning  greatest  favor 
in  the  West.  Both  schedules,  however,  are  still 
"judgment  systems*  in  that  they  represent  col- 
lective estimates  rather  than  actual  experience. 
They  represent,  however,  a  decided  improvement 
over  the  old  system  based  on  individual  judg- 
ment. Within  the  last  few  years  a  further  de- 
velopment is  occurring  in  the  direction  of  rate- 
making  on  the  basis  of  actual  experience.  The 
most  important  step  thus  far  in  this  direction 
has  been  the  formulation  by  E.  G.  Richards  of 
the  "Experience  Grading  and  Rating  Schedule," 
or  the  so-called  «E.  G.  R.  Schedule.*  While 
not  in  actual  use  as  yet,  this  proposed  schedule 
has  been  ^e  stibject  of  much  discussion  and 
Would  seem  to  indicate  that  actual  experience 
will  soon,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  figure 
prominently  in  fire  rating  sjrstems. 

(3)  Improved  Inspection  Sjrstems, —  On 
the  theory  that  the  prevoition  of  fires  is  cheaper 
than  tibe  payment  of  losses,  nnmeroas  sorcaUed 


factory  mutuals  developed  exceedingly  efficient 
systems  of  inspections  and  fire  preventive  ap- 
pliances. The  competition  that  resulted  from 
such  methods  had  to  be  met  by  the  stock  com- 
panies. Accordingly,  they  were  forCed  to  create 
oi^canizations  (such  as  the  Factory  Insurance 
Association  organized  in  1890)  which  would 
specialize  in  the  inspection  of  special  properties 
and  the  writing  of  large  policies  upon  pro- 
tected risks.  Moreover,  the  companies  also  be- 
gan to  participate  actively  in  the  spread  of  fire 
preventive  methods,  especially^  through  their 
national  associations,  by  enlisting  the  co- 
operation of  manufacturers,  architects,  chemists 
and  civic  cH^;anizations,  and  by  creating  « 
special  laboratory  for  the  testing  of  new-  ap- 
pliances and  processes  designed  to  cut  down  the 
fire  waste.  Loss  adjustments  also  came  in  for 
decided  improvement.  Not  only  were  special 
organizations  created  for  the  adjustment  of 
losses,  whereby  companies  unwilling  to  have 
special  agents  for  the  purpose  were  enabled  to 
■  secure  the*services  of  trained  experts,  but  special 
corporations  or  company  organizations  were 
created  for  the  salvaging  of  damaged  goods. 

(4)  General  Use  of  Coinsurance.— Although 
resisted  in  various  States  through  the  adoption 
of  so-called  anti-coinsurance  laws,  the  fire  in- 
surance companies  of  the  country  have  suc- 
ceeded in  enforcing  the  use  of  comsurance  in 
one  form  or  another.  Briefly  defined,  coinsur- 
ance means  diat  the  insured  shall  have  'any 
loss  paid  in  the  proportion  that  the  insurance 
carried  bears  to  the  insurance  required.* 
'Usually  the  amount  of  insurance  required  is  80 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property  insured, 
but  any  other  percentage  may  be  used,  depend- 
ing upon  the  extent  to  which  the  property  is 
considered  subject  to  destruction  by  fire.  In 
other  words  the  insured  agrees  to  maintain  his 
insurance  to  at  least  a  certain  specified  percent- 
age, but  in  case  it  proves  to  be  less  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  insured  shall  be  regarded  as  a 
self-insurer  for  the  deficit.  Violation  of  the 
agreement  does  not  invalidate  the  insurance, 
but  instead  places  the  insured  in  the  position  of 
being  coinsurer  with  the  insurance  company. 

It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  recognition  of 
the  justice  of  coinsurance  should  have  been  so 
long  deferred  and  that  die  practice  should  have 
been  so  violently  resisted,  particularly  in  the 
form  of  anti-coinsurance  laws.  Not  only  is 
coinsurance  necessary  to  enable  the  companies 
to  secure  an  adequate  income,  but,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  public,  fire  insurance  must 
be  regarded  as  a  community  affair.  Fire  insur- 
ance premiums  constitute  a  tax  on  the  com- 
munity and  each  property  owner  should  be 
asked  to  contribute  his  proper  share  to  the  total 
fire  insurance  fund.  Moreover,  coinsurance 
protects  small  property  owners  against  large 
owners  whose  property  may  consist  of  various 
items,  so  scattered  as  to  render  each  a  separate 
risk.  Thus,  if  large  corporations,  for  example, 
were  not  compelled  to  insure  their  total  prop- 
erty to  a  certain  percentage- of  the  value  (thus 
being  compelled  to  pay  premiums  in  the  same 

Eroportion)  they  could  secure  full  protection 
y  simply  taking  out  a  blanket  policy  for  an 
amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the  largest  item. 
The  coinsurance  principle  is  also  necessary  in 
the  rating  of  fire-proof  risks  where  manifestly 
die  rate  per  $100  of  insurance  should  decrease 
as  the  proportion  of  the  risk  insured  increasei. 
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It  may  be  added  that,  in  view  of  the  difficulty 
of  using  the  coinsurance  danse  in  certaun 
localities  particularly  where  anti-coinsurance 
laws  eidsL  companies  frequently  use  the  so- 
called  graded  rate  system.  Mathematically  the 
graded  rate  system  (under- which,  in  view  of 
a  higher  premium  rate,  the  property  owner  is 
promised  all  losses  in  full)  and  the  use>of  the 
coinsurance  clause  (under  which  prooerty  own- 
ers paying  the  same  premium  are  promised  pay- 
ment of  Uieir  losses  only  in  the  proportion  that 
the  insurance  carried  bears  to  the  insurance  re- 
quired) can  be  made  to  approximatdy  equal 
each  other. 

(S)  Co-operation  through  Underwriters' 
Association&r;- Success  in  the  use  of  standard 
forms,  the  maintenance  of  adequate  and  scien- 
tifically made  rates,  and  the  enforcement  of 
just  principles  and  practices  requires  a  high 
degree  of  co-operation  between  the  numerous 
companies  operating  throughout  the  country. 
This  tmited  action  has  been  attained  chiefly 
throng  the  medium  of  so-called  underwriters' 
associations,  and  at  present  tiiere  are  few  of 
the  regular  stock  companies  that  are  not  sub- 
ject to,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  section  of  the 
'Country  that  does  not  fall  within,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  some  association.  Classified  according 
to  territory  covered,  the  various  underwriters' 
organizations  (designated  under  the  various 
names  of  "association,*  "union*  or  "exchange®) 
may  be  divided  into  (1)  Local  (urban  or  sub- 
urban), such  as  the  New  York  I^re  Insurance 
Exchange  and  the  Philadelphia  Underwriters' 
Association-  (2)  Sectional,  such  as  the  Eastern 
Union,  the  Western  Union,  the  Department  of 
the  Middle  States,  the  Underwriters'  Association 
of  New  York  State,  the  New  England  Fire  In- 
surance Exchange,  the  South  Eastern  Tariff 
Association,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fire  Under- 
writers' Association  and  the  Underwriters'  As- 
sociation of  the  Pacific,  and  (3)  Nattonai^  such 
as  the  National  Fire  Underwriters'  Association 
and  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association. 
Since  most  of  the  leading  companies  transact 
business  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  it 
follows  that  they  hold  membershif)  and  exert 
their  influence  in  various  associations.  Con- 
sequently there  has  developed  a  tendency  toward 
uniformity  of  practices  throughout  the  country, 
unless  local  conditions  dictate  otherwise. 

The  local  and  sectional  associations  occupy 
themselves  largely  with  the  more  practical  and 
operating  phases  of  the  fire  insurance  business. 
TTieir  activity  relates  chiefly  to  the  maintenance 
of  survey  and  inspection  departments,  the  mak- 
ing of  rates,  schedules  and  standards  which  shall 
be  binding  on  all  members,  the  regulation  of 
brokers'  and  agents'  commissions,  the  standardi- 
zation of  long  and  short-term  rates,  the  adoption 
of  clauses  and  endorsements,  the  elimination  of 
objectional  practices,  such  as  rebating  and  rate- 
cutting,  the  expulsion  of  undesirable  members 
and  the  securing  of  the  benefits  of  mutual  council 
and  assistance.  The  national  associations,  on  the 
other  hand,  concern  themselves  primarily  with 
matters  that  may  be  described  as  technical  and 
educational.  Most  of  their  work  is  performed 
through  special  committees.  Briefly  summar- 
ized, the  principal  services  rendered  thus  far 
have  been  the  following: 

(1)  Education  of  the  public  in  the  ijrotec- 
tive  value  of  fire  insurance.   (2)  Lowering  of 


expenses,  particularly  in  the  reduction  of  arson 
and  incendiansm  and  the  eliniinati<Mi  of  tmjust 
and  unwise  legislation.  (3)  Comparison  of 
company  data  and  the  compilation  and  publica- 
tion of  statistical  experience.  (4)  Inspection  of 
the  protective  facilities  of  cities  and  towns  and 
the  suggestion  of  improvements.  <5)  Prepara- 
tions of  standards  for  die  installatiCMi  of  fight- 
ing and  heating  devices.  (6)  Formulation  of 
correct  building  codes.  (7)  Improvement  in 
the  methods  of  adjusting  losses.  (8)  Adoption 
of  a  standard  fire  policy  and  the  formulation 
of  standard  clauses.  (9)  Testing  and  inspec- 
tiott  of  fire  preventive  and  protective  devices 
of  all  sorts  and  the  establishment  of  efficiency 
standards  in  connection  therewith. 

(6)  State  Regulation.— Legislation  affects 
fire  insurance  at  so  many  points  that  almost 
every  phase  of  the  business  may  be  said  to  be 
regulated.  The  earliest  legislation  concerned 
itsdf  chiefly  with  the  organization  and  financing 
of  companies,  the  supervision  of  agents,  brok- 
ers and  officials,  the  prohibition  of  discrimina- 
tion and  the  establishment  of  reserve  stand- 
ards. Later  the  legislatures  saw  fit  to  adopt 
laws  designed  to  compel  the  companies  to  pur- 
sue a  certain  course  of  action,  and  this  type  of 
legislation  proved  for  the  most  part  to  be 
inimicable  to  the  best  interests  of  the  business. 
Four  such  types  of  legislation,  all  of  an  adverse 
character,  deserve  mention,  viz.:  (1)  anti-coin- 
surance laws ;  (2)  valued  polity  laws  which,  in 
the  case  of  a  total  building  loss,  compelled  the 
company  to  settle  for  die  full  face  value  of  the 
policy,  although  the  actual  loss  suffered  might 
be  less:  (3^  retaliatory  laws  which  aimed  to 
place  the  State  passing  the  same  in  such  a 
position  of  preparedness  that  it  might  promptly 
retaliate  upon  the  companies  of  another  State 
whenever  that  State  saw  fit  to  inflict  harsh 
measures  upon  foreign  companies  doing  busi- 
ness within  its  borders;  and  (4)  so-called 
anti-compact  laws  which  sought  to  prevent  com- 
panies from  joining  imderwriters'  associations 
of  any  kind  and  thus  gave  expression  to  the 
current  incorrect  belief  that  open  competition 
was  the  life  of  trade  and  that  co-operation 
was  unnecessary  and  indicative  of  collusion  for 
purposes  of  extortion  and  unfair  treatment. 
As  time  went  on,  and  financial  needs  increased, 
the  States  also  took  full  advantage  of  their 
taxing;  power,  with  the  result  that  heavy 
taxation,  frequently  imposed  without  any  ref- 
erence to  the  profits  realized  fr<Mn  indem- 
nities, has  become  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  confronting  the  business  In  re- 
cent years  some  States,  like  Texas,  Kansas. 
Nebraska,  Louisiana,  Kentucky  and  South  Car- 
olina, also  saw  fit  to  bring  the  subject  of  rating 
under  their  immediate  control,  either  through 
a  commission  or  department  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  Fire  insurance,  however,  cannot  be 
said  to  have  State  limits.  The  subject  is  also 
so  highly  teduical  in  diaracter  and  so  depend- 
ent upon  the  national  experience  of  the  com- 
panies that  it  is  questionable  whether  State- 
made  rates  will  ever  be  accepted  as  a  solution 
of  the  rating  problem.  -  Both  the  Illinois  and 
New  York  Commissions  appointed  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject  reported  to  tiiis  effect 
in  1911.  The  tendency  just  now  seems  to  DC 
in  favor  of  rate  r^;ulation  rather  than  rate 
fixing.   Several  leading  States,  including  New 
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^ork  and  Pennsylv^ia,  have  already  passed 
laws  which  permit  rating  organizations  to  exist 
lind  which  leave  with  them  the  fixing  of  rates. 
But  this  power  is  not  given  free  from  restric- 
tions. Instead,  underwriters'  associations  are 
brought  under  the  full  regulatory  control  of 
the  State,  and  all  discrimination  against  com- 
panies or  property  owners  is  prohibited.  More- 
over, full  publiaty  is  required  as  regards  all 
plans  and  methods  in  arriving  at  any  property 
owner's  rate,  the  State  reserving  power  to  order 
such  changes  as  ma^r  be  deemed  necessary. 

No  discussion  of  fire  insurance  would  be  com- 
plete without  a  reference  to  the  principal  types 
of  underwriters  transacting  the  business.  Five 
such  types  of  insurers  (or  plans  of  insurance) 
fumi^  practically  all  of  the  insurance  in 
the  United  States  to-day,  viz.:  (1)  individual 
underwriting  in  the  form  of  Uoyds  associa- 
tions;    (2)    assessment    mntuals  (township, 
county   and   State) ;    <3}    factory  mutuals: 
(4)  inter*tniarer  or  reciprocal  underwriters 
associations,  and   (5)   joint-stock  companies. 
:  Individual  underwriting  through  Ll«ydi  as- 
'  sociations,  named  after  the  famous  Luqrds  of 
'  London,  is  on  the  decline  in  this  country  and 
:  ranks  as  the  least  important  of  the  several 
•  classes  enumerated  above.    Althou^  some  pi 
r  these  organizations  involve  unlimited  liability 
t  on  the  part  of  th«r  members,  they  usually 
represent  voluntary  partnerships  in  which  each 
member  assumes  liability  only  for  the  payment 
of  losses  up  to  a  specified  amount   The  seco- 
.  rity  bdiind  the  contract  therefore  depends  chiefly 
:   upon  the  personal  and  finand^  standing  of  the 
members  composing  the  partnership,  although 
in  some  cases  additional  security  exists  in  ue 
form  of  a  special  guarantee  fund  for  loss  ifayr 
:   ments.  It  is  important  not  to  confuse  American 

tloyds  associations  with  the  famous  London 
loyds.   This  latter  organization  also  transacts 
;   a  considerable  volume  of  fire  insurance  in  the 
United  States  and  has  acquired  a  position  of 
the  highest  international  reputatiim.   While  it 
is  true  that  all  business  is  assumed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  as  individuals  (no  re- 
sponsibility bemg  assumed  by  the  corporation 
^    for  the  solvency  of   its  members) ,  London 
Lloyds  presents  the  advantage  of  a  well-organ- 
ized institution^  which  limits  admission  to  per* 
sons  of  recognized  standing  and  safeguards  the 
[    transactions  of  its  members  by  the  rigid  en- 
forcement of  a  strict  code  of  rules  and  busittess 
I  honor. 

Local  mutuals  are  exceedingly  numerous 
and  transact  a  considerable  share  of  the 
natiott's  total  fire  insurance.  They  were  usually 
oi^ianized  with  a  view  to  charging  lower  rates 
than  tlu>se  obtainable  from  the  regular  stock 
companies  and  then  to  provide  for  additional 
payments  in  case  of  necessity  throui^  some  kind 
of  assessment  arrangement.  Where  their  ac- 
livLty  is  limited  to  a  restricted  territory,  thus 
enabling  the  members  to  know  each  other,  such 
mutuals  have  demonstrated  the  advantages  of 
economy  and  the  practical  elimination  of  the 
moral  hazard  and  over-valuation.  Past  histoiy, 
however,  shows  a  heavy  mortality  among  this 
class  of  companies.  The  reasons  for  this  ex- 
Iierience  have  usually  been  three,  viz.,  restric- 
tion of  the  business  in  such  a  way  as  to  m^ce 
inapplicable  the  law  of  average  in  case  several 
losses  occur  within  a  short  space  of  time,  inr 
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ahUi^  to  enforce  the  payment  of  assessments, 
and  unscientific  procedure  in  the  determination 
of  rates.  Past  experience  also  shows  that  State 
mutuals  possess  the  further  serious  disadvan- 
tages of  an  increased  moral  hazard,  due  to  the 
larger  area  over  which  they  operate,  and  the 
tendency  to  charge  inadec^uate  rates  to  meet  the 
competition  of  well-established  stodc  companies. 
To  overcome  the  aforementioned  disadvan- 
tages, a  number  of  legislative  restrictions  have 
been  adopted  with  reference  to  local  mutuals. 
In  most  mstances  this  I^slation  has  aimed  to 
prohibit  their  operation  in  cities  subject  to  a 
conflagration  hazard,  to  restrict  their  business 
to  risks  of  the  non-hazardous  type  and  to  a 
limited  area  of  one  or  a  few  counties,  to  limit 
the  volume  of  insurance  placed  on  any  one  ri^ 
and  to  require  a  certain  volume  of  applications, 
usually  from  $50,0(X)  to  $200,000,  bet  ore  per- 
mitting the  transaction  of  business. 

As  distinguished  from  ordinary  mut,ual5,  so- 
called  *fact<«y*  or  '^nill*  mutuals  con6ne  diem- 
selves  to  the  insurance  of  factory  properties 
or  special  types^  of  industries,  which  under 
ordinary  conditions  rank  among '  the  most 
hazardous  of  risks.  Like  the  local  mutuals,  this 
type  of  organization  originated  largely  as  a 
protest  to  the  bigb.  rates  charged  by  stodf 
companies,  but,  unlike  local  mutuals,  it  was 
begim  with  the  set  purpose  of  making  fire 
prevention  and  not  insurance  the  primary  pur- 
pose. In  this  respect  factory  mutuals  soon 
proved  a  powerful  competitor  to  the  r^ular 
companies;  in  fact  mudi  of  the  progress  of 
stock  company  insurance  of  factory  risks  is 
traceable  t<?  this  competition.  Like  ordinary 
mutuals,  the  factory  mutual  plan  also  incor'< 
porates  the  assessment  feature,  usually  to  an 
amount  equal  to  three  to  five  times  the  gross 
premium.  But  there  are  very  few,  if  any, 
cases  on  record  where  assessments  have  been 
levied  to  pay  losses.  Not  only  are  redundant 
premiums  chai^^  with  the  idea  of  reftmding 
the  unused  portion  in'  dividends,  but  in  the 
great  majori^  of  instances  it  has  been  a  de- 
liberate policy  to  accumulate  a  surplus  much  in 
excess  of  a  total  year's  losses.  'The  members 
of  these  mutuals  being  business  men,  it  fpUows 
that  an  assessment  could  be  easily  collect^  if  it 
should  ever  prove  necessary  to  levy  one. 

As  supplementing  the  aforementioned  fac- 
tors, several  other  essential  principles  are 
strictly  observed  The  installation  of  automatic 
sprinklers  and  the  standardization  of  properties 
from  the  fire  ]prevention  standpoint  are  almost 
universally  insisted  on.  'Rigid  inspections  are 
also  made  periodically  with  a  view  to  making 
suggestions  for  improvements  and  to  termi- 
nate the  insurance  if  recommendations  are  not 
complied  with.  Moreover,  most  of  the  associa- 
tions have  combined  into  reinsurance  unions 
for  the  purpose  of  aroortioning  large  risks  over 
the  entire  nwinberstiip.  G)mbining  all  the 
aforementioned  factors,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
factory  mutuals  should  present  a  remarkable 
record  of  success.  It  is  reported  that  they  have 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  average  rate  down 
to  the  remarkable  figure  of  about  7  cents  per 
$100  of  insurance.  The  premiums  charged,  as 
already  indicated,  are  much  larger,  but  tmused 
portions  of  the  premium  are  returned  at  sgjeci- 
fied  periods.  During  recent  years  it  appears 
that  mai^r  of  these  mutuals  have  regularly  paid 
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(fividends  equal  to  from  60  to  94  per  cent  of  the 
premium  income. 

*Inter-insurer»  or  "reciprocal  underwrit- 
ers' associations  resemble  factory  mutuals 
in  some  respects,  but  in  others  are  similar 
to  Lloyds  organizations.  According  to  this 
plan  each  insured  member  is  also  an  insurer, 
i.e.,  the  members  become  insurers  of  each 
other's  property^  An  attorney-in-fact  usually 
conducts  the  busitiess  for  the  assodation  and 
has  authority  to  bind  each  member  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  on  the  risk  of  each  other  assodate. 
Only  selected  risks,  well  equipped  with  fire  pre- 
ventive appliances,  are  accepted.  Periodic  in- 
spections are  also  maintained,  and  usually  the 
regular  rates  are  charged  with  the  idea  of 
retumingunused  balances  in  the  fonn  of  divi- 
dends. These  asso'dation^  it  may  be  added, 
originated  chiefly  because  of  the  difficulty  many 
large  property  owners  had  in  procuring  enough 
insurance  from  companies  auUiorized  to  trans- 
act business  in  the  particular  locality. 

While  all  of  these  types  of  underwriters 
are  important  in  their  respective  spheres,  sight 
should  not  be  lost  of  the  fact  that  probably 
over  80  ]^r  cent  of  the  nation's  total  fire  in- 
surance IS  carried  by  j<Mnt-stodc  companies. 
In  return  for  a  certain  premium  these  com- 
panies make  a  definite  promise,  and,  unlike 
mutual  concerns,  do  not  reserve  the  right  to 
collect  assessments.  As  a  rule,  they  operate 
over  a  large  territory  and  ^erefore  require  a 
large  and  intricate  organization.  They  assume 
all  types  of  risks  and  are  necessary  since  many 
classes  of  property  are  not  acceptable  elsewhere. 
Owing  to  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  risks 
underwritten,  these  companies  have  found  it 
necessary  to  use  sdence  in  the  determination  of 
their  rates,  to  oi^nize  in  luiderwriters'  as- 
sodations  for  reasons  already  indicated,  and 
to  apply  the  most  highly  organized  methods 
in  both  field  and  office.  No  type  of  under- 
writer is  so  well  fitted  to  assume  the  con- 
flagration hazard  prevailing  in  American  dties. 
Moreover,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury  American  stock  companies  have  pursued 
a  policy  of  building  up  a  large  capital  and 
sur](ilu8  (over  and  above  thdr  la^J  reserve 
liability),  thus  greatly  increasing  tne  securi^ 
back  of  their  contracts. 
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FIRE  ISLAND,  the  most  westeriy  end  of 
a  strip  of  the  Great  South  Beach,  Suffolk 
Covtaty,  New  York,  40  miles  long,  averaging 
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one-half  mile  wide,  off  llong  Island,  between 
Great  South  Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is 
.reached  by  ferry  from  Babylon.  The  beach 
took  its  name  from  the  fires  built  there  as  sie- 
nals  to  vessels  during  the  war  with  England  in 
1812.  Between  the  beach  and  the  mainland,  in 
Great  South  Bay,  are  five  small  islands.  About 
45  miles  east  of  the  inlet  to  the  bay  Great  South 
Beach  joins  the  mainland.  The  entire  strip  is 
dotted  with  poptilar  watering-places;  the  air 
here  is  said  to  be  a  spedfic  for  hay  fever. 
There  is  a  large  hotel  on  Fire  Island  Beach, 
and  within  a  few  rods  to  the  east  a  Hothouse, 
185  feet  high,  with  a  revolving  white  ligjit. 
There  is  also  a  station  from  whioi  transatlantic 
liners  bound  for  New  York  are  first  sifted. 
Margaret  Fuller  OssoU,  her  husband  and  child 
were  drowned  on  this  beadi  19  July  1850. 

FIRE  LIMITS.  See  Building  Laws  ;  Fire 
PaoTEcnoN. 

FIRE-MAKING,  the  art  of  produdng  fire. 
It  was  believed  by  the  andents  that  man  was 
without  fire  till  Prometheus  stole  some  from  the 
chariot  of  the  sun,  but  the  whole  story  a 
mythical  look.  Plutarch  s^  that  in  his  time 
there  were  fireless  races  of  mankind,  and  the 
geographer  Pomponius  Mela  indicates  Etitioma 
as  the  locality  of  one  of  these.  A  certain  Eu- 
doxus,  however,  teught  them  how  to  produce  it 
This  story  cannot  be  tested  now,  but  Edward 
Tylor,  after  passing  in  review  the  alleged  mod- 
em instances  of  fireless  races,  rejects  them  one 
and  alt.  He  believes  that  Uiere  vras  a  time 
when  mdn  was  without  lire,  but  it  now  .  every- 
where appears  to  have  passed  away.  The  old- 
est method  known  of  making  fire  is  the  SouA 
Sea  Island  one  by  means  of  a  stick  and  a 
groove.  There  followed  next,  it  is  believed, 
the  method  of  striking  fire  by  means  of  a  flint, 
a  piece  of  iron  pyrites  and  tinder.  This  process 
was  known  to  the  andents,  which  is  the  reason 
why  they  called  one  of  the  two  minerals  used 
pyrites  —  that  is,  fire-stone.  The  (jreeks,  in  the 
tune  of  Aristoi^anes,  knew  how  to  concentrate 
the  sun's  rays  by  a  buming>glass.  and  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  age  of  Plmy  (23-79  A.D.)  effected 
die  same  resut  \^  craicave  mirrors.  In  the 
case  of  the  need-fire,  a  superstitious  rite  con- 
nected with  sun  worship,  and  of  which  an  in- 
stance occurred  near  Perth  as  late  as  1826, 
fire  was  obtained  by  the  revolution  of  a  wind- 
lass in  the  hole  of  an  oaken  post  smeared  with 
tar.  The  preceding  generation  remembered 
the  time  when  fire  was  obtained  by  flint,  steel, 
and  a  tinder  box,  till  superseded  the  ludfer 
match.  Consult  Hough.  'Smithsonian  Report* 
(part  II,  pp.  531-5S7,  Washington  1888);  id, 
pp.  395-409  (ib.  1890)  ;  T^or,  'Researches  into 
the  Early  History  of  Mankind*  (New  York 
1905). 

FIRE  MARSHAL.  The  concern  felt  in 
recent  years  in  the  matter  of  fire  prevention 
has  found  concrete  expression  in  the  creation 
of  the  office  of  State  fire  marshal  in  two-thirds 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  and  in  most  of  the 
provinces  of  Canada.  In  the  leading  cotmtries 
of  Europe  property  owners  and  occupiers  have 
long  been  answerable  for  fires  on  their  premises, 
and  this  has  tended  to  eliminate  hazardous  con- 
ditions, as  have  also  the  more  substantial  con- 
structions of  these  older  lands.  In  Amsrica, 
with  much  more  wood  construction  and  the 
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Asenee  of  rcsponiibUity  Sot  damage  to  sor- 
nnmding  property,  hazardous  conditions  have 
tended  to  increase,  so  that  the  animal  loss  from 
preventable  fires  has  become  appaUiag.  Mu- 
nicipal fire  marshals  have  for  some  /ears  exer- 
cised a  limited  authori^  in  controlling  oanger- 
ous  conditions.  The  office  of  State  fire  marshal, 
sometimes  under  another  title  and  joined  with 
some  existing  SUte  department,  is  designed  to 
grasp  the  proMem  of  fire  control  ui  a  brrad  war 
by  provi<uiig  for  the  ^thering  of  statistics, 
tibe  investigation  of  concUtions  that  are  hazard- 
ous, by  installation  of  safeguards  and  by  the 
spread  of  intelligent  interest  among  owners 
and'  occupiers,  as  well  as  among  the  young 
through  school  instruction.  In  certain  cases, 
the  fire  marshal  is  empowered  to  order  the  re- 
moval of  sources  of  danger  jmd  to  condemn 
and  require  demolition  of  buildings  that  arc  so 
dilapidated  so  to  endanger  neighborins  prop- 
er^. There  is  no  room  to  question  uut  the 
present  average  yearly  fire  loss  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  value  and  much 
coincident  loss  of  life  can  be  greatly  lessened 
by  a  strict  supervision  of  property  with  a  view 
to  fire  prevention.  The  fire  tnarsbals  of  the 
United  States  have  formed  an  association  for 
annual  conference  and  the  furtherance  of  the 
object^  of  their  office, 

FIRS  OPAL.  See  Opal. 

FIRE  PHILOSOPHERS,  certain  reUgion- 
•ists,  who  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  at- 
tempted by  the  aid  of  fire  to  penetrate  to  the 
primary  elements  of  things.  Th^  attributed 
litde  to  human  reason  and  reflection,  but  nearly 
evetything  to  experience  and  divine  illumina- 
tioD.  One  of  the  most  notable  among  them 
was  Jacob  Boehmc,  a  shoemaker,  of  Gorlitz, 
whom  his  patrons  called  the  German  theos- 
ophist.  He  lived  in  the  17th  century.  The 
others  were  also  called  theosophists. 

FIRS  PREVENTION  deals  with  the 
avoidance  of  fires.  In  its  usual  applicatu>n  the 
term  has  reference  especially  to  the  safe- 
guarding of  buildinj^  and  their  contents  from 
destruction  by  fire:  it  applies  as  pertinently  to 
preventing  fires  in  mines,  forests,  etc.,  and  is 
discussed  in  those  connecti<Mis  under  articles 
on  such  subjects. 

The  field  in  which  fire  itrevention  finds  its 
usefulness,  not  to  say  necessity,  is  best  outlined 
by  the  mere  statement  of  the  amount  of  the 
annual  loss  by  fires  in  the  United  States:  in 
the  year  1914  this  was  calculated  at  $462,429,- 
3S0  —  whidi  included  the  actual  toss  bv  fires, 
amounting  to  about  $240,000,000,  to  which  was 
added  ibe  cost  of  upkeqi  of  fire  departments 
and  die  proviuon  of  the  water  th^  used,  and 
die  excess  paid  for  insurance  above  the  suma 
Ktnmed  by  die  msurance  companies  for  fire 
losses.  In  European  countries  the  fire  loss  is 
about  one-tenth  as  much  per  capita  as  it  is  in 
die  United  States.  With  the  same  precaution 
the  annual  cost  of  fires  in  dns  coutttiy  cotdd 
be  redticed  by  $3OO,OO0iOaO. 

Obviously  the  study  of  fire  prevention  be- 
KUis  with  identification  of  die  sources  of  fires ; 
tor  even  a  hi^y  inflammable  bnitding  will  not 
bum  unless  it  is  in  some  way  set  on  fire. 

The  fire  marshal  of  the  State  of  Iowa  in 
1914  made  an  exhaustive  investigation  into  the 
causes  of  the  4,296  fires  occurring  in  that  year 
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in  Us  State.  In  the  cases  of  969  of  these  fires 

the  cause  could  not  be  discovered.  Of  the  re> 
maining  3,327  the  causes  were  as  follows : 

Sparks  escaping  from  chimneys,  527;  set  by 
fires  on  adjoining  property,  451 ;  defective 
chimney  flues,  375 ;  lightning,  271 ;  children  play- 
ing with  matches,  139;  spontaneous  combus- 
tion, 131;  incendiarism,  120;  carelessness  with 
matches.  78;  carelessness  of  smokers,  69;  gaso- 
line and  oil  stove  explosions,  68;  sparks  from 
locomotives,  66;  over-heated  stoves,  64;  defec- 
tive electric  light  wires,  60;  antomol^e  back* 
fires,  42;  unprotected  wood  near  stoves,  40; 
etc  It  appears  from  this'summary  that  aside 
from  the  two  items  lightning  and  incendiarism 
fully  95  per  cent  of  the  fires  in  which  the  causes 
could  be  traced  were  preventable,  and  should 
not  have  occurred.  In  cities  the  ratios  of  ascer- 
tained causes  differs  to  a  considerable  extent 
In  New  York  Citv  in  1916  there  were  13677 
fires,  of  which  2,093  could  not  be  traced  to 
their  cause.  Of  the  remainder  1,606  were  due 
to  smolcers'  carelessness;  1,573  to  bonfires, 
brush  fires  and  burning  rutAiish;  1,475  to  care- 
lessness with  matches;  975  to  hot  coals  falling 
from  stoves  and  ranges  and  over-heated  stove- 
fnpes;  824  to  defective  chimney  flues;  772  to 
gaslights  and  redhot  stoves;  757  to  children 
playing  with  matches;  545  to  emlosion  of 
vapors  of  naphtha  and  gasoline ;  540  to  def ect- 
ive  insulation  of  electric  wires;  515  to  careless 
use  of  candles;  331  to  spontaneous  combustion; 
286  to  malicious  mischief;  179  to  fats  igniting 
on  the  stove ;  162  to  lamps  falling  or  exploding. 

Primarily,  of  course,  the  foundation  of  effi- 
cient fire  prevention  is  in  fire-proof  building, 
but  this  is  a  condition  to  be  realized  only  step 
by  step,  and  in  the  more  or  less  distant  future. 
The  two  most  potent  agencies  which  are  avait- 
able  in  prevailing  circmnstances  are  (1)  educa- 
tion of  the  public;  and  (2)  rwd  inspection 
under  enlightened  fire  laws.  Marked  success 
has  been  achieved  in  the  educational  line,  the 
ntnnber  of  fires  being  largely  and  immediately 
reduced.  The  approved  procedure  is  the  inaug- 
uration of  the  campaign  by  lectures  to  children 
in  the  schools^preferably  by  the  fire  chief  of 
die  locality.  Tliis  step  alone  served  to  cat 
down  the  fire  loss  in  the  State  of  Washington 
by  20  per  cent.  This  is  to  be  followed  up  by 
the  celebration  of  Fire  Prevention  Da;^  as  an 
annual  event.  An  excellent  concrete  illustra- 
tion is  presented  by  the  city  of  Yonkers.  In 
1915  this  city  established  a  municipal  fire-pre- 
vention commission,  which  began  Derations  by 
the  formation  of  a  Fire  Prevention  League 
among  the  school  children  of  the  city.  A  bat- 
taltot^  made  up  of  several  patrols,  was  organ- 
ized m  each  school ;  the  parents  of  each  boy 
member  being  required  to  ^ve  written  consent, 
and  with  it  a  pledge  to  assist  the  boy  in  carry- 
ing out  his  particular  duty.  By  this  provision 
the  interest  of  the  whole  family  was  aroused 
in  the  prevention  idea.  The  first  duty  laid 
upon  the  boy  member  was  the  inspection  of  his 
own  home,  in  the  safeguarditu;  of  matches;  the 
protection  of  all  wood  in  close  proximi^  to 
stores  and  stovepipes ;  the  elimination  of  ac* 
cumulations  of  rubbish;  the  providing  of  safe 
receptacles  for  hot  ashes,  etc.  The  second  duty 
TTOS  a  public  one:  the  "patrols*  were  on  the 
constant  watch  for  street-bonfires,  dangerous 
rubbish  piles  and  fire-trap  conditions  generally. 
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which  were  reported  to  the  nearest  iire  station. 
The  movement  was  crystallized  by  a  Fire  Pre- 
vention Day,  in  which  the  2,000  bo^  wlu> 
joined  the  League  paraded  with  the  abr  fire 
department.  Frequent  meetinss  were  held  with 
speakers  from  the  city  fire  department,  and  a 
very  effective  body  of  public  opinion  was  de- 
veloped. The  practical  results  were  immediate. 
The  fatalities  resulting  from  street  bonfires 
and  children  playing  with  matches  ceased  en- 
tirely, and  hundreds  of  fires  were  prevented  and 
many  extii^uished  by  the  watchful  members 
of  the  League.  With  this  aid  alone  the  number 
of  fires  reported  in 'the  city  annually  was  re- 
duced by  w  per  cent. 

In  the  matter  of  building  inspection  fire 
department  officials  under  the  law,  the  history 
of  many  cities  gives  incontrovertible  evidence 
of  its  efficacy  in  the  prevention  of  fires.  In 
Massachusetts  fire  prevention  legislation  and 
inspection  reduced  the  annual  fire  occurrence 
in  25  cities  from  an  average  of  400  to  100,  and 
the  annual  recorded  losses  by  $2,000,00(X  In 
1913  the  fire  prevention  bureau  was  established 
in  the  fire  department  of  New  York  Gty.  In 
1912  15,633  fires  were  reported,  with  a  total 
loss  of  $9,069,500.  In  the  first  year  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  bureau  the  number  of  fires  was 
less  by  1^,  and  the  loss  by  $2,300,000.  In 
the  bureau's  second  year  there  were  2,600  fewer 
fires  than  in  1912,  and  the  loss  was  $3,500,000 
less.  The  bureau  has  a  stafi  of  about  200  offi- 
cers, who  inspect  70,000  buildings  annually, 
and  averap;e  14,000  cases  for  fire  prevention 
work.  This  is  ordered  by  the  proper  authority, 
and  its  execution  is  attested  by  another  inspec- 
tion. The  chief  of  the  bureau  has  the  power 
to  order  any  building  vacated  in  which  the 
precautions  ordered  are  not  carried  out;  but 
this  drastic  power  has  never  had  to  be  utilized. 
See  also  FutEreoop  CoNS-raucnoN;  Fire  Pbo- 

TBCTION. 
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FIRE  PROTECTION.  Statistics  relating 
to  the  fire  waste  of  America  present  an  appall- 
ing situation,  and  justify  die  oft-repeated 
criticism  that  we,  as  a  nation,  exhibit  m  this 
respect  an  unusual  degree  of  carelessness  and 
irresponsibility.  For  1917,  according  to  the 
rejwrt  of  tfie  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers, the  nation's  fire  loss  is  estimated  at 
$250,753,646.  This  represents  a  daily  average 
loss  of  ^^86,996,  and  an  average  hourly  loss  of 
$28,624.  Extending  the  period  to  10  years 
the  loss  amounted  to  $2,106..'>58,5I0,  an  annual 
average  of  nearer  $211,000,000.  Since  1875  the 


aggregate  fire  toss  has  reached  the  stiipendc-.:- 
total  of  $6,606,586,750.  Compared  with  leadir^. 
European  cities,  Uie  American  per  capita  kri- 
is  approximately  10  times  as  much  ;  while  ±t 
number  of  fires  per  thousand  population  shov- 
a  frequenCT  nearly  five  times  as  great. 

These  figures,  however,  relate  oniy  to  thr 
direct  fire  loss  and  do  not  t^ce  into  accoir- 
the  cost  of  maintaining  expensive    fire  <|e- 
partments  and  other  extinguishing;'  faciliti?^ 
made  necessary  by  the  greater  frequency  ar..: 
destructiveness  of  fires  in  this  country,  nor  tb' 
huge  indirect  losses  resulting  from  fires,  sod- 
as loss  of  iwofits  and  demoralization  of  bc'i- 
ness.   Direct  fire  losses  mean  an  annual  fir 
tM  of  about  $15  per  family.   If  the  cost  ■■■ 
fire  departments  and  special  equipment  be  ir- 
cluded  a  similar  amount  can  be  conservatiTt".. 
added,  thus  making  the  annual  total  $30  ptr 
family.   This  huge  waste  represents   an  in^ 
coverable  loss,  since  insurance  does  not  ser.' 
to  replace  but  simply  shifts  the  distribution  >" 
fire  waste.   In  the '  long  run  the  consundiu 
puUic  must  bear  this  loss  in  the  forra  of  ir- 
creased  rentals  and  increased  prices  for  goo6 
and  services.   The  regrettable  thin^  is  that  tt. 
larger  part  of  this  extraordinary  waste  is  pn- 
ventable  and  that  it  is  so  difficult,    even  = 
these  days  when  conservation  of  resources  ■ 
uppermost  in  the  public  mind,  to  educate 
American  people  to  change  their  careless  a- 
irresponsible  habits  in  this  important  mattr 
"Preventable  fire,»  as  President  Wilson  has 
well  said,  "is  more  than  a  private  misfortur 
it  is  a  public  dereliction.  At  a  time  like 
of  emergency  and  manifest  necessity  (or  i 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  it   is  ni:r 
than  ever  a  matter  of  deep  and  pressing  conw 
quence  that  every  means  should  be   taken  : 
prevent  this  evil.* 

To  bring  about  this  much  desired  resa.^- 
greatest  emphasis  has  been  placed  by  fire  pff- 
vention  experts  upon  some  ei^^t  leading  hue 
of  effort  It  shall  he  oar  purpose  to  brie^ 
present  the  most  essential  ^lases  concermu 
each.  Only  by  using  all  of  uiese  fsM^tors,  eaci  i 
in  proper  combbiation  with  the  odiers  as  cu- 
cumstances  justify,  can  preventable  fire  wastt  ' 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Construction  of  Building.^ — This  factor  is 
of  utmost  importance  in  the  prevention  of  dK  ^ 
spread  of  fire  after  it  has  once  obtained  a  goal  ! 
start.   Various    classifications    of     bwlmngi  . 
from  the  fire  prevention  standpoint  have  been  I 
published;  but  the  one  most  commonly  usH 
groups  structures  into  four  main  classes,  vii' 
ordinary,    slow-burning,    semi-fireproof    and  i 
fireproof.   Slow-burning   or   "mill    constnir*  ] 
tion^  buildings  are  so  designed  as  to  sepantc  j 
the  several  stories  by  a  flooring  of  sumciat  1 
diickness   (without  openings,  water-proof  o 
structure,  and  siqiported  by  tMavy  timbers  rest- 
ing on  stout  wooden  posts)  to  confiiie  a  fin 
on  a  given  floor  for  a  considerable  perico 
despite  the  presence  of  large  stocks  of  com- 
bustible goods.   The  primary  purpose  is  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  fire  to  the  stories  abo« 
or  below  before  the  fire  dqnrtment  may  be 
reasonably  certun  of  brii^iing  tlie  Uaze  onto 
control. 

Semi-fireproof  structures,  tmlike  Ae  fon- 
going,  are  btiilt  of  non-inflanunableiiiat«nal,ti<>i 
diflFer  from  ^e  firqtroof  type  in  not  havioS 
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their  structural  or  tension  metal  members 
properly  insulated  against  heat  They  are  in- 
tended chiefly  for  dwellings,  apartments,  office 
purposes  or  other  uses  which  do  not  involve 
the  presence  of  combustiUe  goods  in  amounts 
so  large  as  to  produce  heat  sufficiently  great  to 
endanger  the  iron  work.  Such  structures  are 
in  uiounon  use,  partly  because  of  their  mater 
cheaiwkcss  as  compared  with  the  fireproof  ^rpe, 
and  also  because  their  erection  is  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  tniilding  codes  of  many  cities. 

In  cqnsidering  so-called  "fireproof"  struc- 
tures it  is  important  to  bear  in  nund  that  stich 
buildings  cannot  extend  their  character  to  in- 
flammable contents.   In  fact,  many  of  the  hot' 
test  fires  on  record  have  occurred  within  fire- 
proof structures  heavily  stocked   with  com- 
bustible goodls.   With  this  factor  in  mind  it 
is  the  essential  purpose  of  a  so-called  fireproof 
building  to   completely   isolate   the  several 
stories,  so  that  a  fire  will  bum'  itself  out  on 
the  floor  of  origin  without   being   able  to 
spread  either  up  or  down.   To  accomplish  this 
object  three  main  features  must  exist.   In  the 
first  place,  all  the  metal  structural  members  of 
the  building  must  be  pn^rly  isolated  against 
heat  from  the  interior  or  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing, or  the  construction  may  be  of  reinforced 
concrete  with  the  reinforcing  members  safely 
insulated.     Communications    between  floors, 
such  as  elevators   and   stairways,   must  be 
properly  encased  in  fireproof  cut-off  shafts. 
Moreover,  ail  the  horizontal  tiers  of  windows 
should  consist  ol  wired  glass  in  fireproof 
frames,  this  last,  feature  being  important  since 
a  fire  on  any  given  floor,  if  unable  to  go  up  or 
down  througli  the  flooring,  will  be  forced  out 
through  the  windows  and  will  thus  likely  com- 
municate to  the  VMCT  stories  through  the  tiers 
of  windows  immemately  above. 

In  furthering  up-to-date  construction,  prob- 
ably no  or^nization  has  done  so  much  as  the 
National  Bqard  of  Fire  Underwriters. 
Through  its  Committee  -on  Construction  of 
Buildings  this  national  organization  has  pre- 
pared a  national  buildings  code  which  is  recog- 
nized to-day  as  the  b^t  and  most  feanble 
standard  yet  devised.  Thousands  of  copies  of 
this  code  have  been  distributed,  and  man^ 
cities  have  alrea^  made  their  building  ordi- 
nances conform'  in  whole  or  in  part  with  this 
standard.  EiUKrt  advice  is  also  freely  f^ven 
by  this  comicittee  to  public  authorities  and  all 
others  interested  along  all  lines  relating  to 
building  ordinances  and  fire  resistive  con- 
struction. 

Fire  Protective  Devicei.— The  large  amount 
of  wood  construction  has- made  die  conflagra- 
tion hazard  an  ever  present  one  in  practically 
all  American  cities.  Unfortunately,  we  are 
confronted  in  this  respect  with  'a  condition 
and  not  a  theory,*  and  our  cities  must  be  con- 
sidered as  they  stand  But  much  can  be  done 
along  the  line  of  limiting  fires  to  the  buil(Ung 
of  origin  through  ihc  more  general  use  of 
wired  glass,  metal  window  frames,  automatic 
alarm  systems,  metal  waste  and  ash  cans,  fire- 
buckets,  chemical  extinguishers,  adequate 
standpipe  systems,  private  fire  departments  and 
automatic  sprinklers.  The  importance  of  these 
various  devices  in  reducing  the  confla^tion 
hazard^  when  used  at  strategic  points  in  our 
cities,  is  well  described  by  Franldin  H.  Wenfr- 


worth,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Assodatifm  in  the  fdlowii^:' 

In  the  heart  of  nearly  every  city  there  are  streets  crot- 
mog  at  fight  anslea  alcMis  which  for  a  very  considerable 
diataoce  are  tniilAingi  of  tirkk,  atone  and  conaete.  This 
■bom  a  more  or  leu  complete  Maltese  cross  of  buildinn 
which  are  not  wood  and  which  operate  to  divide  the 
W9odea.built  district  into  quarter  sections  and  whidi 
micht  boid  a  fire  in  any  one  of  tbeae  sections  if  they 
mre  e<|aipped  to  do  lo.  These  brick  and  stone  buildings 
•re  ordinarily  valueless  as  fire  stops,  because  their  windows 
an  of  thin  gUas  and  their  window  frames  of  wood.  M 
Baltimore  and  San  Pmnciaco  the  conflagntion  attacked  such 
buildings  easily,  breaking  out  the  panes,  consuming  the  fnunea 
and  converting  every  story  of  these  brick  structures  into 
boriiontal  fhics  full  Of  combustible  contenta.  Brick  and  stona 
building  are  logical  and  oqiable  fire  stops  if  the  fire  can  be 
kept  out  of  them.  The  amaJl  city  that  will  trace  out  ita 
Maltese  cross  of  such  tmildings  and  equip  them  with  metal 
window  frames  and  wired  glau  wilt  immediately  possess  the 
aquivskat  of  aubMaatial  fire  walls  crossing  at  right  angles  in 
its  centre,  drnding  it  in^o  four  sections.  By  such  a  iimple, 
inexpensive,  yet  strategic  procedure  many  a  city  may  save 
itaelt  from  destruction  which  now  awaits  only  the  right  land 
at  a  fire  on  the  right  kind  of  a  night.    .    .  . 

This  form  of  protaction  is  equally  imperative  in  the  brick. 
Stone  and  concrete  districts  o?  all  targe  cities  where  great 
values  are  housed  in  close  prosimity.  .  .  .  We  must  coma 
•voitually  to  the  equipment  of  all  commercial,  factory  and 
office  buildings  with  metal  window  framea  and  wire  glass. 
.  .  .  Fires  will  then  be  unit  fires,  extinguished  easily  by  a 
competent  fire  department  within  the  buildings  in  which  they 
origmate;  for  the  protection  of  window  openings  not  only 
prevents  fire  from  entering,  but  prevoots  fire  from  issuiog 
out  of  the  burning  building.  .  .  .  Havinf[  thus  fortified 
city  buildings  one  against  the  other,  extensive  fires  within 
m£vidual  structures  can  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  the  now 
well  establiidied  automatic  quinkler  systent.  The  automatic 
sprinkler  amslies  the  water  without  the  help  of  )iuman 
agencies  wiule  the  fire  is  still  incipient.  It  will  operate  in  a 
dense  smoke  as  well  as  in  a  clear  atmosphere.  It  will  not 
throw  exceasive  deluges  of  water  in  wrong  places  as  the  fire 
departments  arc  conUnually  forced  to  do.  With  our  window 
opening  protected  and  our  buildings  equipped  with  such 
•xtinguisbeTS,  the  oontlagratioa  hasard  in  mercantile  districts 
will  be  eliminated.  Thve  will  then  remain  for  consideratkio 
our  immense  residence  dtstricts  constructed  almost  wholly 
of  wood  surroon^w  the  mercantile  centres,  Hke  f  uots  around 
a  funarsl  pyre.  We  can  lessen  tha  low  han  by  the  abolitioD 
of  the  use  of  wooden  shingles. 

Experience  justifies  the  increasing  reliance 
placed  ujwn  automatic  devices  for  extinguish- 
ing fires  in  their  incipiency,  and  here  the  auto- 
matic sprinkler  stands  supreme.  Briefly  de- 
scribed, this  system  consists  of  an  elaborate  ar- 
rangement of  pipes  regularly  spaced  under  the 
ceilinp  for  all  portions  of  the  building  and 
supplied  with  water  from  elevated  tanks,  pumps 
or  city  connections.  At  regular  intervals  (for 
about  every  75  or  80  square  feet  of  floor  area) 
there  are  so-called  "sprinkler  heads'*  which 
are  so  arranged  as  to  open  whenever  a  sufficient 
rise  in  temperature  will  soften  the  fusible 
metal  with  wnich  the  joints  have  been  soldered. 
To  meet  the  nature  of  the  risk  protected,  the 
solder  may  be  adjusted  to  fuse  at  atnr  ar- 
ranged temperature,  usually  from  165  to  360  de- 
grees. When  once  started  the  flow  of  water 
will  continue,  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  water 
damage  after  the  extinguishment  of  the  fire  it 
is  necessary  to  have  the  system  supplemented 
with  some  automatic  fire  alarm  device  con- 
nected with  the  city's  fire  department  or  scnne 
other  central  station. 

The  manifest  advantage  of  such  an  auto- 
matic system  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  always 
on  duty,  and  as  has  been  welt  said,  "applies 
the  right  amount  of  water  in  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time,"  and  does  this  without  the  in- 
tervention of  human  help.  The  efficiency  of 
the  plan  is  indicated  by  uie  fact  that  fully  95 

>"  American  Pire  Waste  and  Its  Prevention,"  Amals  et 
At  AmmfUan  Aeadmy  €f  PclUieat  tmi  Sveitt  SeUnet,  Uudn 
1917,  pp.  I«M71. 
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per  cent  of  the  fires  occurring  in  properties 
equipped  widi  sprinklers  have  been  controlled 
witlwut  serious  losses  resultine.  Out  of  a 
total  of  18,795  fires,  retried  with  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association  and  covering  all 
types  of  properties  equipped  with  sprinElers, 
nearly  65  per  cent  were  extinguished  and 
nearly  31  per  cent  held  in  check.  The  efficacy 
of  automatic  sprinklers  is  further  shown  by 
the  large  reduction  in  fire  insurance  rates 
granted  upon  the  installation  of  tbe  system, 
uie  reduction  in  the  premiums  frequently 
amounting  to  75  per  cent  or  more.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  the  lower  cost  of  insurance,  the 
property  owner  has  also  the  greater  assurance 
of  protection  against  the  indirect  losses  oc- 
casioned by  fire,  such  as  the  loss  of  time  and 
profits  and  the  demoralization  of  his  business. 

Along  all  the  foregoing  lines  of  fire  pro- 
tection the  various  underwriters'  associations 
of  the  regular  companies  have  brought  about 
great  improvements.  Not  only  do  the  local 
associations  maintain  inspection  departments 
for  the  regular  inspection  of  sprinkler  systems 
and  other  devices,  but  the  National  Fire 
Underwriters'  Association  and  the  National 
Fire  Protectunt  Association  have  rendered 
much  valuable  service  throu^  some  of  their 
standing  committees.  Thus  the  National  Fire 
Underwriters'  Committee  on  Fire  Prevention 
has  inspected  the  fire  protection  facilities  of 
nearly  300  cities  with  a  view  to  presenting  con- 
clusions as  to  the  decree  of  the  conflagration 
hazard  and  the  way  m  which  the  fire  depart- 
ments and  other  protective  features  of  these 
cities  should  be  improved.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  a  corporation 
formed  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers in  1902,  was  organized  for  the  special 
purpose  of  testing  all  fire  preventive  devices 
and  fire  resisting  materials  submitted  to  it 
from  time  to  time.  The  purpose  of  the  oi^:ani- 
zation,  as  expressed  in  its  literature,  is  Ho 
bring  to  the  user  the  best  obtainable  opinion 
on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  appliances  in 
respect  to  fire  hazards.  Such  appliances  in- 
clude those  designed  to  aid .  in  exting^shing 
fires,  such  as  automatic  sprinklers,  pumps  and 
fire  appliances,  hose,  hydrants,  nozzles,  valves, 
etc.;  materials  and  devices  designed  to  retard 
the  spread  of  fire,  such  as  structural  methods 
and  materials,  wire  doors  and  shutters,  wire 
windowsj  etc. ;  and  machines  and  fittings  which 
may  be  instrumental  in  causing  a  fire,  such  as 
gas  and  oil  appliances,  electrical  fittings,  chemi- 
cals and  the  various  machines  and  appurte- 
nances used  in  lighting  and  heating." 

Upon  the  approval  of  any  device  or  ma- 
terial, after  a  full  test,  the  same  is  recom- 
mended and  listed  in  the  periodical  publica- 
tions of  the  National  Board.  Mention  should 
also  be  made  of  the  service  rendered  by  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association  in  obtain- 
ing and  circulating  information  on  fire  protec- 
tion and  prevention  devices,  and  in  securing 
the  co-operation  of  its  members  in  adopting 
approved  safeguards.  In  this  respect  its  in- 
fluence is  far-reaching,  since  the  membership 
comprises  national.  State  and  municipal  depart- 
ments, chambers  of  commerce,  business  mens' 
associations,  architects,  engineers,  etc.  Accord- 
ing to  recent  reports,  at  least  37  subjects  have 
received  the  special  study  of  this  association. 
Not  only  have  standard  specifications  been  pre- 


pared along  all  these  lines  but  the  informatioii 
obtained  and  compiled  has  been  given  the 
broadest  possible  dissemination  among  the 
varied  membership  already  indicated. 

Equipment  of  Boildhigs. —  Heating;  light- 
ing and  ventilating  systems  represent  important 
items  in  all  buildings,  and  an  increasing  pro- 
portion of  the  total  number  of  fires  is  at- 
tributable to  faulty  installation  and  mainte- 
nance along  these  lines.  Great  care  should  be 
exercised  in  purchasing  systems  best  suited  for 
the  business  tmder  consideration  and  in  having 
them  properly  installed  and  frequently  in- 
spected thereafter.  Standard  specifications 
along  these  lines,  and  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  installation  of  electrical  systems,  have 
been  prepared  hy_  the  Committee  on  Liraiting, 
Heating  and  Engineering  Standards  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  These  have 
been  furnished  to  numerous  associations,  bu- 
reaus, public 'bodies,  etc..  and  embo<fy  the  best 
opinion  of  technical  experts  in  the  insurance 
business. 

Occupancy  Regulation.— Nearly  every  busi- 
ness has  connecteawith  it  certain  processes  and 
materials  which  inherently  constitute  a  danger- 
ous fire  hazard.  It  is,  therefore,  important,  as 
the  experience  of  American  Factory  Mutuals 
has  so  well  demonstrated,  to  study  the  nature 
of  each  business  with  a  view  to  isolating  all 
processes  of  mantifacture  and  all  stocks  of 
goods  wfaidi  are  Wssfy  to  cause  a  fire  or  to 
accelerate  it  if  caused  in  some  otfier  part  of 
the  building.  Reference  is  had  to  the  segrega- 
tion of  -the  power  plant  or  any  other  very 
hazardous  process,  and  to  the  most  judicious  lo- 
cation of  the  several  occupancies,  so  that  the 
most  dangerous  process  or  contents  will  not  be 
located  where  access  in  case  of  fire  is  most 
difficuK  or  where  the  extinguishment  of  a  fire 
will  occasion  heai^  water  damage  to  snrronnd- 
ing  goods.  Judicious  planning  in  this  respect 
will  not  only  render  many  fires,  comparatively 
harmless,  but  will  greatly  reduce  the  indirect 
loss  through  water,  heat  and  smoke. 

Control  of  the  Exposure  Hazard. —  An  ex- 
amination of  any  fire-rating  schedule  will 
clearly  show  that  a  substantial  part  of  tbe 
premiums  on  mercantile  risks  in  cities  is 
charged  to  allow  for  the  exposure  hazard 
Many  property  owners  are  made  to  suffer  in 
the  form  of  heavier  premiums  hy  Ac  careless- 
ness or  indifference  of  the  owners  of  adjoining 
properties.  But  while  the  action  of  neighbors 
may  be  beyond  control,  much  may  be  done  to 
counteract  the  exposure  hazard,  thus  propor- 
tionately reducing  the  extra  premium,  by  the 
use  of  various  protective  devices.  In  most  in- 
stances their  adoption  will  be  found  to  yield 
a  saving,  in  the  form  of  a  reduced  insurance 
premium,  considerably  beyond  an  ordinary  re- 
turn on  the  capital  outlay.  Property  owners 
should,  dierefore,  study  the  location  of  their 
business  with  reference  to  surrounding  build- 
ings and  stocks  of  inflammable  goods.  Then, 
in  view  of  the  existing  facts,  they  should  seek 
to  improve  their  own  buildings  hy  fireproofing 
doors,  windows,  shutters,  walls  and  roofs,  by 
extending  fire  walls  above  the  roof  and 
installing  automatic  sprinkler  protection. 

Hanaffement  of  Properties.—  It  has  been 
estimated  that  half  of  Ajnerica's  fire  waste  is 
traceable  to  needless  accumula^on  of  rubbish, 
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disorder,  lack  of  ofguiizdti<Mi  in  detMtiiig  and 
extinvuishing  fim  and  failure  to  protnptly  call 
the  fire  department.   All  leading  rating  iclMd- 
ules  inclu<^  a  list  of  additions  to  the  ItiHtnuec 
premiuni  for  faulty  management  "easily  cof* 
rectcd,*  sudi  as  impr^r  protection  of  walb 
and  floors  against  heating  apparatus,  the  use  of 
bottoms  of  elevator  shafts  for  closets  or  wastes 
untidiness  or  carelessness  in  disposing  of  rub- 
bish and  ashes,  cracked  or  bulged  walls,  broken 
windows,  open  or  unprotected  lights  m  show 
windows,  the  use  of  inflammable  oils  in  sprink- 
ling floors,  steampipes  in  contact  with  wood, 
crowded  merchandise  without  proper  aisles,  etc 
The  reduction  tn  the  premiiun  upon  the  elimina- 
tion of  these  easily  corrected  falilts  of  man- 
aeement  it  go  large  as  to  clearly  indicate  that 
their  eontitiuance  must  be  due  to  pure  careless- 
ness.   As  one  expert  puts  it:   "Every  owner 
can  apply  in  his  factory,  apartment  house, 
warehouse  or  home  numerous  correctives  (re- 
ferring to  the  above)  which  constitute  the 
essentials  of  fife  prevention.   He  can  also  join 
any  other  good  movements  in  community  action 
to  carry  out  this  program,  and  to  study  and 
get  prepared  and  enforced  reasonable  legal  reg- 
ulations whereby  such  correctives  may  be  de- 
manded in  the  law,  atid  finally  can  back  up 
public  officials  in  seeing  that  they  are  applied.** 
PnbUc  Regulation  and  the  Enforcement  of 
Legal  Liability. —  While  many  of  the  improve- 
ments in  fire  protection  must  depend  upon  vol- 
untary action,  an  increasingly  large  number  of 
the  best  tnformed*  students  of  the  subject  have, 
in  recent  years,  come  out  in  favor  of  state 
regulation.   Wl^  should  not  a  matter  of  such 
vital  importance  to  the  whole  community,  they 
argue,  be  made  the  subject  of  compulsion  in 
the  most  important  particulars  P  Thus  a  special 
committee  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Un- 
derwriters reported  at  the  Joint  Conservation 
Conference  at  Washington  as  far  back  as  1908 
lliat  the  States  *shonld  ad^t  and  enforce  a 
buildif^  code  ^ich  ^all  require  a  hi^  type 
of  safe  construction,  essentially  following  the 
code  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers* ;  that  municipalities  diould  *adopt  ordi- 
nances governing  the  use  and  keeping  of  ex- 
plosives,  especially   inflammable  commodities 
and  other  special  hazards,  such  as  electric 
wtrii^,  the  storing  of  refuse,  waste,  packing 
materials,  etc.,  in  buildings,  yards  or  area  ways 
and  seek  to  ^e  enforcement  of  such  onur 
nances*;  that  the  States  shoold  establish  aild 
support  the  ofiicc  of  fire  marshal  and  entrust 
it  with  adequate  powersj  and  that  in  all  cities 
*the're  be  a  paid,  well  disciplined,  non-political 
fire  department  adequate  eqtnppcd  wiw  mod- 
ern ai>paratus.* 

It  is  also  recommended  by  most  students  of 
the  subject  that  this  nation  shotdd  begin  to  ioU 
low  the  practice  of  certain  European  cooatries 
in  placing  a  legal  responsibility  up^m  indivimals 
for  fires  which  dam^e  their  neighbor's  prop- 
erty when  occasioned  by  gross  carelessness  or 
the  failure  to  observe  specified  reouirements. 
By  thus  fixmg  responsibiUty,  it  is  argued, 
we  would  change  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the 
American  public  more  effectively  than  can  be 
done  through  any  system  of  voluntary  educa- 
tion; in  fact  the  man  who  has  a  fire  that  could 

*  P.  H.  Wentwortti.  "  Amflriean  Fire  WMte  and  Its 
nwrotion."  Annah  of  Me  Amtrkau  Aeadtm  ef  PcHHaU 
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have  been  eaailr  avoided  wotdd  be  r»arded  as 
a  public  offender.  Quoting  agmn  the  afore- 
mentioned special  committee : 

Is  A  portfoa  of  Bnnp*  «  landlonl  ii  reaponrible  to  Idi 
IMnH  aod  neigbboni  for  My  fire  loM  d«e  to  hto  ntyliBwCB 
afld  tflnanu  are  respontlbls  to  the  landlord  and  to  theic  nevi- 
boTs  for  any  Ioa>  doe  to  tbeir  negliseiice.  Id  this  country  a 
whok  city  might  b*  dHtnmd  by  tM  UAmitiffitBd  caralaw 
aoM  of  eoow  panon  Md  thera  wonkl  mt  -ba  tba  ■linhtaet 
penalty  incumd.  In  Europe  waatefulnew  ia  gannally  viamd 
aa  indefensible  and  a  peraofi  wlio  haa  a  fire  b  regaroed  m  an 
onfiiendly  li^t,  siaea  he  has  aadangerad  bit  nat^ibor^ 
property  and  comfort.  In  thie  count^  mwrybody  m  per- 
niitted  to  endanger  hia  own  and  his  neigabor's  property 
ahnost  ad  tibitiuH,  etthw  by  the  abeence  <rf  whoteaome  Mn- 
lating  oidmanoea  or  by  thatr  nonr«Qf  orccixMnt.  The  wcfciMi 
wastafulDeaa  <d  onr  people  i*  nowhen  aiM»  apparent  than  la 
the  unnecessary  fire  dnun  on  their  resourcea.  Our  peopla 
appear  to  have  a  very  eiwueuua  idea  of  fire  inauraaca  ana  to 
thmk  that  ioaurance  paymanta  n-cieata  deatwyad  values; 
wbereas  the  fact  is  that  inaigaoca  conypisa  are  in  a  scnae 
tax  cpllecton'uid  distributora  of  anca  taxes  among  those 
aoffering  loss  by  fire. 

As  a  supplement  to  state  regulation  it  is  also 
sufi^ested  uat  fimdamental  facts  and  principles 
conceniin|[  fire  hazards  should  receive  proper 
attention  m  the  teaching  program  of  our  public 
school  system.   Educational  efforts  along  fire 

{irevention  lines,  in  other  words,  should  not  be 
imited  to  insurance  and  technical  organizations 
alone,  but  should  be  undertaken  by  the  schools 
and  the  press.  Public  interest,  it  is  ai^ed,  may 
also  be  aroused  to  a  due  appreciation  of  the 
subject  throuj^  the  use  of  the  leading  chan- 
nels of  advertisii^  and  the  annual  observance 
of  so-called  'fire  and  accident  prevention  di^* 
Additional  good  may  be  accomplished  by  utiliz- 
ing fire  departments  for  inspection  purposes, 
instead  of  confining  their  function  exclusively 
to  the  extinguishment  of  fires  as  is  done  to-day. 
To  quote  F.  H.  "Wentworth : 

Jo  every  fire  dopfulcnent  unifonnod  firemen  ahould  be 
regularly  detailed  for  inspection  service.  Three  or  four  hours 
a  week  tor  each  man.  going  into  baaemants,  attics,  courts  and 
alleys,  keqting  down  accumulationi  of  nibbtoh  —  which 
apnng  up  over  night  — locating  the  storage  of  infiammable 
mla  and  explosives,  would  keep  the  city  clean  of  its  most 
pardstcnt  na  dangers.  Evtvy  fireman  abould  in  turn  oover 
evenr  section  in  the  coune  of  n  iponths.  One  would  thus 
chodc  up  the  inspectkms  of  the  other,'  and  local  ooaditiona 
would  beoome  a  matter  for  ednoativo  conveiwHion  about 
bsadquartara. 

There  isi  howevar,  a  most  important  reaoh  to  be  achievad 
by  such  an  inspection  system  over  and  beyond  keeping  the 
City  clean;  and  that  is  the  education  of  the  tire-fighters  in  the 
exact  physical  ahamcter  of  the  city.  To  Icaow  exactly  adiicli 
passaitewaysareopenand  whidnareolosed;  to.  know  which  are 
fire  walls  and  which  are  not;  to  have  a  mental  picture  of  tha 
expoeiirea,  the  windows,  tha  roof  openings,  the  cornices,  and 
all  the  othei  pbysical  detaib  important  in  fire-fighting,  would 
BO  heighten  the  team  work  of  a  department  that,  act  expert 
swonhanen.  they  could  make  thor  thrast  without  h>sa  of 
time  straight  at  the  vulaenble  part.  There  are  a  few  citiea 
to  the  United  States  where  such  practice,  partial  in  efieot. 
baa  abeady  demonstrated  ita  siiqpilar  efficiency.  The  dtiaooa 
af  every  toim  and  city  sbootd  "^if  ~1  this  sort  of  aerviea 
from  its  fin  department. 

Study  of  Fire  Cansea  and  the  Prevention 
of  Diahoneat  Fires.—  Since  a  large  part  of  the 
ntion's  fire  waste  is  traceable  to  the  moral 
faaxard,  it  is  important  tiiat  the  origin  of  all 
fires  shoidd  be  carefully  investigated.  Even 
where  no  diAonesty'is  detected,  a  full  record 
of  the  causes  of  Ares  will  funnsh  much  valu- 
able information  as  to  the  relative  importance 
of  the  various  factors  that  make  up  the  6re 
hazard.  To  attain  this  worthy  end,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  every  State  should  establish  die  office 
of  fire  marshal  with  a  sufficient  woridng  per- 
sonnel. .  This  department  should  have  con- 
ferred upon  it  the  power  to  examine  under  oath 
and  to  malre  arrests.  The  law  should  also 
-make  it  the  duty  of  tibis  department  to  examine 
ittto  Hie  origiii  x>f  sU  fires,  and  iriicre  a  crime 
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has  been  committed  to  submit  its  finding  to 
the  prosecuting  authorities.  Much  has  been 
done  to  eliminate  dishonest  and  easily  prevent- 
•able  fires  by  the  Natimial  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers throu^  its  two  committees  on  'Statis- 
tics and  Origin  of  Fins*  and  "Incendiarism 
and  Arson."  But  sudi  voluntary  efforts,  it  is 
believed,  can  be  improved  upon  and  certainly 
assisted  by  the  efforts  of  the  State  through 
some  regularly  organized  department. 

Bibliogrephv. —  Crosby  and  Fiske,  'Hand- 
book of  Fire  Protection  for  Improved  Risks* 
(Sth  ed.,  New  York  1914) ;  Evans,  Powell 
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Possible  Control  in  the  United  States  by  Fire 
Prevention  and  Protection*  (Philadelphia 
1912);  *Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Supple- 
ment' (issued  by  the  Evening  Post,  New  York 
1918) ;  Freitag,  J.  K.,  <Fire  Prevention  and 
Fire  Protection>  (New  York  1914);  Gephart, 
W.  F.,  ^Principles  of  Insurance*  (Vol  II, 
Chapter  11);  Huebner,  'Property  Insurance^ 
fNew  York  1911);  Riegel,  Robert(  <Fire  Un- 
derwriters' Associations  in  the  United  States' 
(New  York  1916);  «The  Fire  Waste  in  the 
United  States*  (address  by  Special  Committee 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  at 
the'  Joint  Conservation  Conference  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  1908) ;  Wentworth  F.  H., 
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Insurance  Problems,*  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  PoUticat  and  Soeiat  Science,  Phila- 
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S.  S.  Huebner, 
Professor  of  Insurance  and  Commerce,  Whar- 
ton School  of  Finance,  Univerity  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

FIRE  QUARTERS,  the  name  given  on 
board  ship  to  the  drilling  of  the  crew  for  a 
possible  or  acbial  case  of  fire.  Every  member 
of  the  crew  has.  his  appointed  station  and  dmjr, 
and  upon  hearing  the  special  signal  for  this 
drill  must  at  once  leave  the  task  in  hand  and 
repair  to  his  station.  On  the  larger  passenger 
steamships  fire  drills  are  frequent,  as  also  boat 
drill  and  other  measures  for  the  safety  of  the 
ship  and  its  passengers. 

FIRE  SALAMANDER.  See  Salamander. 

FIRE-SHIPS  are  generally  old  vessels 
filled  with  combustibles,  fitted  with  grappling- 
irons,  to  hook  enemies'  ships  and  set  them  on 
'fire.  If  they  are  used  on  a  river  they  are  al- 
lowed to  be  carried  down  by  the  inirrent,  if 
they  are  used  at  sea  advantage  is  taken  of  a 
favorable  wind  to  bear  them  mto  the  midst  of 
the  enemy  and  set  their  ships  on  fire.  In 
ancient  times  the  Tynans  employed  them 
against  Alexander,  and  the  Carth^nians 
•against  the  Romans.  The  invention  of  Greek 
fire  in  673  brought  them  into  more  freqttent 
user  and  they  were  emplc^ed  by  the  Crusaders 
at  Pttolemais  (Acre).  In  the  trnie  of  Philip  II 
the  Spaniards  buffered  severely  1^  them  on  two 
well-known  occasions.  Hie  first  was  at  the 
siege  of  Antwerp  in  1585,  when  by  means  of 
fire-ships  Gianibelli  utterly  destroyed  a  bri^e 
that  the  Duke  of  Parma  was  attempting  to 
throw  over  the  Scheldt,  with  the  aid  of  some 
other  vessels  which  he  had  prepared  so  as  to 
cxt^de  when  they  reached  the  brid^  The 
second  case-  was  when  Lord  Howvd-  of  Effing- 


ham used  them  with  such  effect  against  the 
Armada  in  1588.  In  this  case  also  their  use  is 
said  to  have  been  suggested  by  Gianibelli.  Fire- 
ships  were  employed  during  the  si^e  of  Que- 
bec in  1759 ;  on  one  of  these  the  gallant  Dubois 
de  la  Milletiirc  perished  The  Greeks  in  their 
war  of  liberation  {gainst  Turkey  also  em- 
ployed them  with  great  success. 

FIRB-TOAD,  or  FIRE-BELLIED 
PROG,  one  of  the  commoner  and  more  aquatic 
of  the  European  toads  or  frogs  iBombiuator 
igneus),  so  called  because  of  the  fiame-colorcd 
patches  upon  the  bluish-black  abdomen.  They 
are  one  and  one-half  to  two  inches  long  and 
have  many  peculiar  and  interesting  habits,  and 
make  good  use  of  the  colors.  "VVTien  these 
toads,*  says  Gadow,  "are  surprised  on  land,  or 
roughly  touched,  they  curl  themselves  into  an 
extraordinary  attitude  displaying'  the  red  of 
their  bellies  and  throats,  and  remain  so  until 
the  danger  is  past,  expecting  that  the  enemy 
will  let  them  alone  after  having  been  shown 
with  what  a  terrible  creature  it  had  to  deal.* 
In_  fact  the  secretions  of  the  skin  are  very 
poisonous,  and  not  even  turtles  will  eat  them 
knowingly.  This  toad  inhabits  north-central 
Europe,  and  two  other  species  of  the  genus  are 
known,  one  in  China.  It  is  called  **unke'*  in 
Germany.  Detailed  accounts  of  the  animal  may 
be  found  in  Gadow,  H.,  ^Amphibia  and  Rep- 
tiles' (in  ^Cambridge  Natural  History,*  Vol. 
VIII,  London  1901). 

FIRE  WALKING,  a  religious  ceremony 
common  to  many  races  in  widely  separated  parts 
of  the  world.  Its  origin  and  meaning  are 
obscure  but  it  is  known  to  have  been  widespread 
in  all  ages  and  still  survives  in  Tahiti,  India, 
Fiji  Islands,  Japan,  the  Straits  Settlements  and 
Mauritius.  The  essential  feature  of  the  cere- 
mony is  the  passing  of  priests  or  other  devotees 
barefoot  over  heated  stones  or  smoldering 
ashes.  Though  at  times  severely  burned  the 
devotees  claimed  that  they  would  have  been 
uninjured  if  they  had  faith.  The  feat  in  many 
instances  so  surprising  is  susceptible  of  a 
rational  explanation.  For  instance,  at  Tahiti 
it  was  found  that  the  volcanic  rock  used  in  the 
fire  ceremony  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat, 
so  that  while  the  bed  of  stones  wotild  be  very 
hot  underneath  the  upper  part  would  be  con- 
sidered only  very  warm.  Akin  to  this  cere- 
mony is  the  fire  dance  of  a  number  of  North 
American  Indian  tribes,  wherein  the  dancers 
stamp  out  the  glowing  embers  of  a  fire  with 
their  feet  during  the  dance.  Consult  Eraser, 
^Golden  Bouedi' ;  Lang,  A.,  'Ma^c  and  Re- 
figic»i>.  (London  1901)  j  Crooke,  W.,  <Intit)- 
duction  to  Popular  Religion  and  Folklore  of 
Northern  India>  (1896);  Langley.  S.  P.,  (!n 
Nature,  22  Aug.  1901). 

FIRE  WORSHIP.  SeeNATTiKEWoBSHip; 
Mythouxsy. 

FIRE  WORSHIPPERS,  the  Zoroastrians. 
called  also  Guebres,  Guebers,  Ghebers,  Gebers 
or  Gabers.   See  Guebers  ;  Parsees  ;  Z(»oaster. 

FIREARMS,  a  general  term  for  all  sorts 
of  cannon,  guns,  rifles,  fowling-pieces,  pistols, 
etc.,  which  effect  their  discharge  by  the  com- 
bustion of  gunpowder  or  other  explosive.  See 
Guns;  Pistol;  Rifle. 

FIREBIRD.  See  Tanagol 
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FIRBLBS3  COOKKR,  an  appliance  by 
means  of  wiiich  foodS  that  luvc  been  heated  or 
partiaUy  coc^d  are  kept  hot  until  the  cookmg 
process  is  completed.  The  usual  desis^  is  a 
box  lined  with  insulating  material  in  wmch  the 
pot  containii^  partially  cooked  foods  is  placed. 
There  lire  maiqr  desi^  on  the  market  but  all 
are  on  the  same  principle,  differing  only  in  de- 
tails of  construction,  and  the  land  of  insulatiiw 
material  used.  Some  types  are  provided  wiui 
soapstone  or  iron  plates  which  are  heated  dur- 
ing the  preliminary  cooking  on  the  stove  and 
then  placed  in  the  fireless  cooker  either  over 
or  under  the  cooldng  pot.  In  these  types  a  non- 
inflammable  insulating  material  is  used.  Fire- 
less  cookers  have  successfully  been  made  at 
home  by  taking  a  box  so  large  that  the  cooking 
pot  when  placed  in  it  may  be  surrotraded  by  a 
thick  layer  of  non-conducting  material,  such  as 
hay,  excelsior  or  crumpled  paper.  A  cushion  is 
placed  over  the  pot  and  a  tight-fittiiw  Ud  is 
placed  over  aU.  "nie  advantages  clumed  for  the 
fireless  cooker  are  economy  oi  fuel,  cooTeiuence 
and  economy  of  time.  Consult  Davis  and  Wood, 
•Illustrated  Lecture  on  the  Home-made  Fire- 
less Cooker'  (United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Syllabus  15,  Washington  1914) ; 
Huntington,  E.  H.,  *Fireless  Cooker*  (Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  Bulletin  217,  Madison  1908) ; 
Lovewell,  Whittemore  and  Lyon,  *The  Fireless 
Cooker>  (Topeka  1908):  Mitchell,  M.  J.,  'The 
Fireless  Cook  Book>  (New  York  1909). 

FIRSNZB.  See  Florence. 

FIRENZUOLA,  fe'r«n-zwo1a',  Agnolo, 
Italian  poet  and  litterateur ;  b.  Florence,  28  Sept 
1493;  d.  about  1546.  He  was  destined  bv  his 
family  for  the  legal  profession,  and  studied  first 
at  Siena  and  afterward  at  Perugia.  He  asso- 
ciated with  the  vicious  Pietro  Aretlno,  and  his 
life  was  very  licentious.  He  practised  law  for 
a  time  in  Rome  fam  met  widi  little  success.  It 
is  said  by  several  of  Us  UograjAers  that  he  be- 
came a  monk  at  Vallombrosa,  but  this  is  doubted 
by  Tiraboschi,  for  lack  of  evidence,  and  it  ts  not 
borne  out  by  his  mode  of  life  which  was  far 
from  being  ascetic.  By  Clement  VII  he  was 
gt^aranteed  an  income  sufficient  to  permit  htm 
to  pursue  a  literary  career  in  Florence  whither 
he  removed  from  Rome.  His  works  are  partly 
in  prose  and  p«1]y  in  vene.'  and  belong  to  the 
class  of  literatim.  The  prose  works  in- 
clude 'IMscorsi  dcsli  animali,>  m  imitation  of 
Esop;  *Dial(^  d«le  bellezze  delle  donne*; 
'Ragionamenti  amorosi* ;  ^Discucciamento  delle 
nuove  lettere,*  a  translation  of  'The  Golden  Ass* 
of  Apnleias,  and  the  comedies  <I  Lucidi*  and 
*Le  Trinuzia.*  His  poems  are  satirical  for  the 
most  part.  His  works  are  regarded  as  models 
of  literary  excellence.  Consult  Bianchi's 
edition  of  rirenzuola  (Florence  1848)  ;  Guerrinl, 
<Nove!le  di  Ftienzuola>  (tb.  1886) :  Rosai,  M., 
*L'Asino  d'oro  di  ^nolo  Firenniol  a'  (Cftt4di 
CasteHo  1901). 

FIREPROOF  CONSTRUCTION.*  Fire 
prevention  and  fire  protection,  of  which  latter 
fir&-resisting  constriiction  is  a  part,  are  two 
divisions  of  the  effort  to  reduce  tne  danger  and 
waste  incident  to  hostile  fire.  The  immense 
property  loss  alone  from  this  cause  and  the 

^Tbe  text  cnt>  we  reproduced  from  J.  K.  PreiUs's 
'Fin  PievMiban*  by  pwadHiOB  of  J.  Wiley  and  Sona.  pob- 


1913   t2(». 763.550 

1914   321,439,350 

1915   172.033.200 

1916    214,530.995 

1917  *230, 000,000 


Consequent  significance  of  this  effort  are  seen 
from  the  foUowit^  figures  of  the  annual  fire 
losses  in  the  United  States : 

1906   t21T,8S5,S90 

1909   188,703,150 

1910   214.003.300 

1911   217,004,575 

1912    206,438,900 

Such  losses  far  exceed  the  liabilities  in  com- 
mercial failures  in  1916,  the  normal  expenditures 
of  the  War  Department,  the  gold  and  silver 
production  of  the  United  States  and  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt.  A  street,  lined  on  both 
sides  with  the  buildings  destroyed  in  one  year, 
1917,  by  fire,  would  reach  from  New  York  to 
Chicago.  One  hundred  and  forty  acres  of 
property  and  1,343  buildings  were  destroyed  in 
the  Baltimore  fire  of  1904  and  3,000  acres  and 
25,000  buildings  in  the  San  Francisco  earth- 
quakt  and  fire  of  1906.  That  the  greater  por- 
tion of  this  loss  is  tinnecessary  is  shown  by  the 
fewer  fires  and  the  smaller  fire  loss  per  capita 
in  European  cities. 

The  universal  .construction  of  buildings  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  radiation,  absorption  and 
transmission  of  fire  would  reduce  the  annual 
\-alue  destroyed  by  this  agency  to  a  mere  shadow 
of  its  present  size  and  produce  a  tremendous 
social  benefit.  Undoubtedly  also  such  efforts 
would  bring  pecuniary  profit  to  the  individuals 
of  the  community  in  the  majority  of  instances. 
A  fireproof  building  in  the  real  sense  of  the 
words  must  at  present,  however,  be  viewed  as 
an  ideal  rather  than  a  reality,  important  con- 
flagrations have  shown  on  the  one  hand  the 
value  of  fire-resistiiq;  construction  and  on  the 
other  its  limitations.  Individual  buildings  of 
this  nature  cannot  stand  unharmed  by  a  con- 
flagration in  the  midst  of  inferior  construction 
and  even  isolated  fires  have  damped  them  in 
some  instances  to  the  extent  of  75  per  cent, 
where  important  defects  in  construction  existed. 
The  problem  of  fire-resisting  construction  is, 
there/or^,  one  of  degree;  the  solution  involves 
■  study  of  com^rative  values  of  types  of  deugn, 
kinds  of  materials  and  protective  appliances. 

A  fire-resisting  building  may  be  defined  as 
one  which  will  confine  a  nre  originating  in  the 
building  to  the  unit  of  area  of  origination,  will 
protect  itself  and  its  contents  from  adjacent 
fires,  and  will  not  transmit  fire  to  buildings  be- 
yond.  It,  therefore,  comprises  far  more  than 
an  ^[glomeration  of  non-combustible  and  fire- 
defymg  materials. 

The  druggie  to  reduce  the  immense  fire 
losses  previously  mentioned  involves  (1)  fire 
prevention  (see  Fire  Pbevention).  or  removal 
of  causes  and  (2)  fire  protection  or  defense 
subsequent  to  ignition.  (See  Fire  Pbotkction). 
Fire  protection,  with  one  phase  of  which  we  are 
here  concerned,  includes  (a)  fire~resisting  con- 
struction and  (b)  protective  devices  for  the 
automatic  detection  and  instant  extinguialiment 
of  fire. 

Fire-Resiatiiig  CfKUtnictioiL—  While  popu- 
lar attention  has  oeen  primarily  attracted  to  the 
materials  used  for  fire  resistance,  because  their 
significance  is  readily  perceived,  careful  reflec- 
tion will  indicate  two  equally  important  divi- 
sions: (1)  material  employed  for  fundamental 
structural  parts,  insulatii^  and  protective  pur- 
poses and  the  reduction  of  combustible  fimsh; 
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(2)  design,  which  is  of  equal  importance  with 
material.  The  circumstances  of  every  building 
will  produce  a  unique  problem,  to  be  individually 
considered.  Fire- resistance  does  not  merely 
comprehend  the  presence  of  some  fireproof 
paint,  protected  columns,  terra-cotta  floors,  etc., 
important  as  these  individual  features  may  be, 
but  demands  a  plan  or  arrangement  for  the  en- 
tire structtire^  provision  of  the  details  adequate 
to  the  consummation  of  the  plan,  intelligent 
application  of  material  to  necessary  purposes 
and  supplementary  appliances  for  die  discovery 
and  extmction  of  fire. 

MATERIALS. 

Space  does  not  permit  of  a  discussion  of 
the  value  of  eveiy  conceivable  variety  of  build- 
ing material  and  attention  must  therefore  be 
directed  to  those  which  are  commonly  used  or 
are  of  especial  importance  and  utility.. 

1.  Wrought  Iron,  Steel  and  Cast  Iron. — 
Wrought^  iron  and  steel  are  largely  used  as 
beams,  girders,  columns  or  trusses,  supporting 
.  not  merely  their  own  weight  but  also  bearing 
an  additional  load  —  often  a  very  great  one. 
Subjection  to  tests  and  the  exacting  conditions 
of  confl^ations  show  that,  unprotected,  these 
materials  are  very  unreliable.  Unprotected 


Fireproofing  of  Steel  Roof  Trusses. 

steel,  for  example,  will  expand  with  eacA  100 
degrees  Fahrenheit  so  as  to  increase  one  inch 
in  each  125  feet  of  length,  an  expansion  at  times 
sufficient  to  overthrow  masonry  bearing-walls. 
Steel  columns  are  estimated,  as  a  result  of 
tests,  to  yield  at  temperatures  of  from  1,000  to 
1,200  degrees  Fahrenheit.  With  efficient  pro- 
tection, however,  the  steel  framework  of  modern 
construction  has  demonstrated  its  value.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  end  of  the  San  Francisco 
fire'  found  it  usually  uninjured.  Cast-iron  is 
most  frequently  used  for  columns  supporting 
light  loads  and  for  ornamental  construction. 
In  moderate  fires  it  may  stand  unprotected  with 
insignificant  .  damage.  Above  1,500  degree's, 
however,  the  limit  of  its  endurance  is  reached, 
with  the  consequent  possible  collapse  of  struc- 
tures. Unprotected  steel  and  iron  members 
bearing  loads  are  therefore  a  source'  of  con- 
siderable uncertainty  and  danger. 


2.  Stone.—  Gratute,  limestone,  marble,  sand- 
stone and  all  other  buflding  stones  may  be 
briefly  dismissed  with  the  statement  that  they 
will,  under  the  action  of  heat,  crack,  disinte- 
grate into  sand,  decompose  into  lime  and  spall. 
They  have  not  the  v^ue  which  cursory  thought 
would  indicate.  A  photogr^h  of  a  public 
storehouse  in  Baltimore  showed  granite  columns 
completely  destroyed  by  the  fire  and  the  per- 
centage of  loss  to  value  of  stone  fronts  is  very 
high.  Beautiful  ornamental  masonry  fronts 
emerged  from  the  San  Francisco  fire  as  ruins. 
The  use  of  stone  should  therefore  be  confined 
to  situations  where  severe  exposure  to  heat  is 
not  anticipated. 

3.  Brickwork. — The  value  of  this  material 
has  been  conclusively  demonstrated  by  many 
fires  and  conflagrations,  the  degree  of  value 
depending  principally  upon  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  clay.  Sand-lime  bricks  are  said 
to  be  of  value  at  least  equal  to  the  ordinary 
type.  Conflicting  testimony  makes  a  conclusion 
as  to  pressed-brick  difficult  and  glazed  brick 
showed  considerable  scaling  in  the  Baltimore 
and  San  Francisco  conflagrations. 

4.  Terra-cotta. — ^This  differs  from  brick  in 
that  it  consists  of  two  or  more  socially  selected 
clays,  used  in  definite  proportions,  with  the 
addition  of  grit.  Each  piece  is  made,  further- 
more, according  to  design  and  is  not  of  stock 
form.  It  is  extremely  durable  and  impervious 
to  water.  The  results  of  architectural  terra- 
cotta were  disappointing  in  the  two  great  fires 
above  mentioned,  the  loss  of  value  being  often 
70  to  75  per  cent  This  was  principally  due, 
however,  to  'mechanical  damage  caused  tqr  poor 
construction  or  the  expansion  of  covered  steel 
members.*  Terra-cotta  fronts  suffered  con- 
siderable damage  in  San  Francisco,  although 
the  material  retained  its  form.  Opinions  re- 
garding structural  terra-cotta  vary  widely,  the 
relative  value  of  concrete  and  structural  terra- 
cotta being  a  question  brought  into  prominence 
by  the  large'  conflagrations.  Important  uses  of 
these  materials  are  for  floors  and  column  pro- 
tection. An  intermediate  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  porous  and  semi-porous  tile  withstands  a 
reasonable  test,  if  intelligently  used  in  sufficient 
quantity — a  condition,  however,  seldom  ful- 
filled in  the  past. 

5.  Concrete. — ^There  are  three  primarily  im- 
portant uses  of  this  material,  which  has  been 
in  the  limelight  of  discusnon  for  some  time — 
(a)  floor  construction,  (b)  column  protection 
and  (c)  reinforced  concrete  buildings.  Broadly 
speaking,  concrete  is  used  for  floor  construction 
under  two  types  of  conditions;  where  steel 
columns,  girders  and  beams  furnish  the  support 
and  where  the  entire  construction  is  of  concrete. 
From  previous  remarks  it  is  evident  that  steel 
supports  require  protection  and  columns  will  be 
more  fully  discussed  later.  The  applicability  of 
concrete  to  floor  and  roof  construction  has 
largely  been  made  possible  by  the  introduction 
of  forms  of  metal  reinforcement,  which  on  the 
one  hand  add  tensile  strength  while  on  the  other 
they  reduce  the  thickness  and  weight.  Tests 
show  that  concrete  floors  may  be  so  constructed 
as  to  embody  a  high  degree  of  fire  resistance 
and  great  load-carrying  ability  under  emer- 
gencies. Opinions  as  to  their  value,  emanating 
from  authorities  on  the  basis  of  actual  condi- 
tions in  San  Francisco,  are  divergent.  Some, 
r^rding  it  as  a  fireproofing  matcri^  are  (Ks- 
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tlnctlsr  favoraUe,  while  others,  from  the  stand- 
I>oint  of  load-braniie  ability,  are  less  endrasi- 
astic.  To  a  considerable  degree  results  de- 
pend upon  the  type  of  construction.  There 
should  also  be  mentioned  the  combinatioQ  terr»- 
cotta  and  concrete  floor,  on  which  little  data 
under  actual  conditions  is  as  yet  available; 

For  two  reasons  interior  columns  arc  ex- 
tremely important  factors  in  fire-resisting  con- 
stmction;  in  the  6nt  place  they  support  im- 


Concrete  Roof  Cowtmction.     U.  S.  Public  Building. 
Lbt  Angdn.  CaL 

mense  loads  increasing  with  the  area  and  height 
of  the  building,  and  secondly,  they  stand  ex- 
posed to  fire  on  all  sides.  Concrete,  among 
other  materials,  has  been  used  as  a  protection. 
The  San  Francisco  fire  furnishes  the  onl^  im- 
portant test  <}f  efficiency  under  actual  conditions 
and  the  general  conclusion  that  concrete  was 
only  excelled  in  value  by  bricks  laid  in  cement 
mortar.  The  latter  protection,  however,  is  both 
heavy  and  expensive. 

The  use  of  «>ncrete  for  building  construction 
has  been  steadily  increasiiig,  and  due  to  the 
high  cost  and  scarcity  of  ouier  materials  this 
increase  was  accelerated  in  1916  and  1917.  Of 
the  three  ingredients  of  concrete,  cement  has 
been  most  perfected.  Stone  is  also  fairly  well 
standardized,  and  the  third  factor,  water,  is 
now  assuming  importance.  The  fire-resisting 
qualities  of  the  material  depend  upon  its  com- 
position and  handling.  Its  priqciinl  use  at  Uie 
present  time  is  for  the  construction  of  factories 
and  indtistrial  buildings.  The  destruction  in 
Canada  in  1917  of  the  lar^e  Quaker  Oats  fac- 
tory, composed  almost  entirely  of  concrete,  is 
anouier  indication  of  the  fact  that  the  term 
*fire-proof*  is  as  yet  a  purely  relative  one. 

6.  Mortar  and  Plaster. — Many  grades  of  this 
material  are  used  for  fire-resisting  purposes, 
and  as  the  effect  of  fire  upon  the  material  it- 
self is  only  a  questicm  of  the  duration  and  in- 
tensity of  heat  it  must  be  employed  with  care. 
Suspended  ceilings  of  metal  laui  and  plaster, 
however,  have  demonstrated  usefulness  purely 


CoDcnli RooC Contnwtipn.  U.S.  Pitb)ioBilildiiie.8Mi 
Fisacisco. 

as  a  protection  to  floors  and  floor-beams ;  their 
destruction  is  inevitable  but  the  effwt  of  fire 
upon  essential  structural  parts  is  delayed  and 
subdued.  As  a  column  protection  pMster  Is 
far  inferior  to  concrete  and  brick. 

7.  Sorel  Stone.— This  artifical  stone  is  cWefly 
emidoyed  in  die  production  of  monolithic  floors. 
Those  made  with  sand  as  a  base  or  the  granular 
variety  are  often  dusty  but  a  satisfactory  floor 
has  excellent  fire-resisting  prt^ierties. 


8.  Fire^etardmU  Wood. — ^The  process  of 
treating  the  wood  is  to  withdraw  the  sap,  resin 
and  gum  by  a  vacuum,  introduce  an  'ammonia 
soltttion  imder  pressure  and  kibi-diy  the  wood. 
Crystals  of  the  absorbed  solntiim  remain  in  the 
wood  and  these,  fusing  at  high  temperatures, 
retard  combustion.  Ignition  of  hard  woods, 
which  would  otherwise  ensue  in  a  few  seconds, 
has  been  shown  by  tests  to  be  deb^ed  for  five 
minutes  by  this  treatment 

9.  Asbestos. — ^Asbestos  is  non-combustible  and 
non-conductive  and  may  be  used  to  delay  the 
progress  of  fire  but  loses  its  life  and  powders 
under  intense  hesit  A  well-known  use  is  in 
theatre  curtains^  where  tbe  (Aject  is  to  confine 
the  fire  to  the  stage  a  sulKcient  time  to  permit 
the  evacuation  of  the  building.  It  is  also  used 
in  composition  with  Iqrdraulic  cement  for  "die 
manufacture  of  so-called  asbestos  lumber, 
sheathing  and  shingles  and  in  such  rambinatioiis 
is  a  valuable  fire-resistant. 

10.  Glass. — Ordinary  glass  cracks  under 
heat  and  affords  no  protection  whatever  from 
fire.  Wirefi^as&  faiown  since  1855  but  only  re- 
cently employed  for  its  fireproof  qualities,  is 
ordinary  glass  widl  a  wire  mesh  imbedded,  made 
with  one  pouring  and  rolling.  The  wire  mesh 
prevents  the  heat-cracked  glass  from  falling 
away  and  renders  glass  available*  for  use  in 
windows,  doors,  elevator  shafts  and  slgrlights, 
where  other  material  is  tmsuitable  by  reason 
of  li^t  requirements. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  use  of  all 
materials  cost,  duralnlity  and  weig^  are  tat- 
portant  factors  from  an  engineering  stand- 
point, to  which  factors  no  conuderation  has 
been  given  here; 

DESIGN. 

The  objects  of  fire-resistii^  constructian  are 
<I)  to  c<nuine  a  fire  originating  in  the  buildfaiK 
to  the  area^unit  of  origination,  (2)  to  guard 
the  contents  from  destruction.  (3)  to  prdtect 
itself  in  absolutely  essential  respects  so  as  to 
keep  reconstruction  costs  at<a  minimum  and 
(4)  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire.  This  will 
involve  not  merely  the  specification  of  flre- 
resistiic  materials  but  the  proper  subdivision  of 
area,  protection  fnmi.adiaccnt  exposures  which 
mw  transmit  and  radiate  hazard,  adequate  pro- 
vision of  Iq^  and  air  without  dangerous  lirfr- 
conducting  shafts,  stntaUe  location  of  elevau»s 
and  stairways  and  a  construction  scheme 
enabling  the  employment  of  proper  materials; 
in  crther  words,  apprc^uiate  design.  Many 
illustrations  might  be  ated  of  important  con- 
siderations overlooked  in  apparently  wdl- 
protected  buildings,  such  as  the  Granite  BuUd> 
ing  in  Ro^ester  with  2,000  square  feet  of 
unprotected  communicating  openings  to  a 
hazardous  adjoining  building  and  the  PaHcer 
Building  in  New  York  with  unprotected  stair 
and  elevator  shafts,  unsuitable  corridor  par- 
titions and  lack  of  auxiliary  aids  and  autcnnatic 
detection  facilities. 

T.  Character  of  Building. —  An  essential 
factor  in  any  plan  is  the  determination  of  its 
primary  purpose  or  ^rposes,  nnce  the  general 
scbnne  of  construction  will  quitf  evidently  de- 
pend upon  whether  occupants,  contents,  Ae 
structure  itself  or  a  combmation  of  these  are 
to  be  safeguarded.  Tn  places  Intended  for 
puUic  assembly,  for  illustration,  preservation  of 
life  must  take  precedence  over  odker  desiraUe 
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features;  in  large  retail  establishments  safety 
of  life  and  contents  are  both  to  be  considered; 
in  nearly  all  manufacturing  establishments 
^tecial  hazards  deserve  attention— materials 
and  processes  which  are  more  or  less  peculiar 
to  the  special  industry.  The  importance  of  this 
latter  factor  is  apparent  from  the  attention 
devoted  to  it  by  fire  underwriters  and  fire- 
protection  engineers.  The  isolation  of  danger- 
ous features  of  production  by  confinement  to 
separately  safeguarded  buildings,  floors  or  com- 
partments will  serve  to  decrease  loss  of  life, 
reduce  the  extent  of  material  damage  and  elim- 
inate consequential  loss  through  subsequent  ^s- 
turbancc  of  work  in  other  deoartments.  The 
importance  of  the  above  considerations,  though 
readily  admitted  and  indeed  self-evident,  is 
often  overlooked  and  submer^d  in  the  mass 
of  construction  details,  as  is  evidenced  by  many 
notable  fires  of  the  past. 

2.  Limitation  of  Occupancy. —  Private  enter- 
prise and  public  regulation  necessarib^  go  hand 
m  hand  in  the  repression  of  unnecessary  fire 
loss.  The  preceding  paragraph  has  referred  to 
buildings  designed  for  a  particular  occupancy, 
but  through  economic  changes  buildings  are 
often  diverted  from  their  original  purposes  and 
the  character  of  occupancy  entirely  changed. 
In  order  to- guard  against  possible  unfortimate 
results  from  such  changes  careful  municipal 
regulation  is  necessary.  While  great  restric- 
tion is  obviously  impossible,  some  limitation  of 
die  number  and  character  of  tenants  is  abso- 
lutely requisite  to  avoid  at  least  partial  nullifi- 
cation of  original  designs. 

3.  Stairways,  Elevators  and  Fire-escapes. — 
Aside  from  provision  of  emergency  exits  such 
features  must  be  considered  as  facilities  for 
fire-fighting  and  possible  avenues  of  fire  trans- 
mission. They  furnish  exceptional  assistance 
when  adequately  isolated  so  as  to  be  safe  for 
firemen,  while  on  the  other  hand  insufl&dent 
and  tmsafe  provision  is  merely  a  detriment  and 
a  menace  to  the  safety  of  persons  as  well  as 
property.  The  importance  of  all  floor  openings 
m  the  transmis^on  of  fire  is  readily  perceiv- 
able. Fire-resisting  floor  construction  is  of 
little  avail  if  unprotected  vertical  pass^;es  are 
introduced.  Just  as  firs-resisting  material  in 
walls  riiould  be  supplemented  by  window  pro- 
tection, so  should  vertical  openings  in  other- 
wise iHSn-conununicating  floors  be  supplemented 
by  protection  of  floor  openings.  In  a  sense 
the  entire  Baltimore  conflagration  is  ascribable 
to  neglect  of  this  principle,  since  otherwise  the 
fire  might  have  been  extinguished  or  controlled 
at  its  inception.  The  protective  methods  are 
more  fully  discussed  later. 

4.  Exposure  //awrrf.— The  site  of  the  pro- 
posed bmlding  is  a  governing  factor  in  its  de- 
sign by  reason  of  the  existent  surroundii^ 
Imards.  At  least  25  per  cent  of  fire  losses  are 
due  to  exposure.  Against  particularly  danger- 
ous neighbors  blank  brick  walls  or  at  least 
walls  with  but  few  openings  of  minimum  sire 
should  be  provided.  In  this  connection  the 
character  of  the  roof  is  not  to  be  neglected. 

5.  StAdivision  of  Area. — This  is  an  accepted 
fundamental  feature  of  fire-resistit^  construc- 
tion, from  which  has  developed  the  analogous 
idea  of  the  subdivision  of  ci^  areas  by  "fire 
walls.*  In  the  first  place  it  localizes  the  fire 
by  confining  it  to  the  unit  of  area  of  ori^tia^ 
tion,  thus  definitely  limiting  the  consequences. 


Thus  the  entire  compartment  contents  may  be 
destroyed  and  the  trimming  consumed  without 
aK>reciably  affecting  the  remaining  area.  Even 
more  or  leas  inadequate  partitions  will  prevent 
stroi^  dtafts  and  ftunish  barriers  for  fire- 
fitting.  Secondly,  just  as  a  building  with 
non-resistive  Boors  ms^  become  a  ^^antic  ver- 
tical flue  so  may  a  single  undivided  floor 
assume  the  function  of  an  immense  horizontal 
flue.  The  division  of  area  prevents  strong 
drafts  from  the  openings  nearest  the  exposure 
across  the  building  to  those  opposite.  Past 
conflagrations  are  testimonials  of  the  accel- 
erated transmission  and  the  greater  intensi^ 
of  fire  on  undivided  floors.  Thirdly,  a  lar^e 
area  presents  additional  difliculty  in  fire-fis^t- 
ing,  augmenting  the  difficulty  of  surroundiiis 
the  fire,  setting  out  the  apparatus  and  die  cover 
of  smoke. 

The  importance  of  the  factor  of  area  is 
recognized  in  all  the  widely-used  fire  insurance 
rating  schedules  by  charging  an  extra  premium 
for  areas  exceeding  the  "standard.*  In  the 
Universal  Mercantile  Schedule,  widely  used  in 
modified  form  in  the  East,  2,500  square  feet  is 
figured  as  a  basis.  In  the  Analytic  Schedule 
also  provision  is  made  for  this  feature  and 
recent  schedules  have  shown  no  tendency  to 
minimize  its  importance.  _  It  is  nevertheless  true 
that  practical  considerations  often  restrict  its 
application.  In  office  buildings,  hotels  and 
apartment  houses  comparatively  little  difficulty 
is  presented,  but  in  factories,  wardiouses,  man- 
ufacturing plants  and  even  wholesale,  retail  and 
department  stores,  large  areas  are  often  deemed 
indispensable.  The  same  is  true  of  transporta- 
tion terminals,  armories  and  theatres.  Often, 
however,  ingenuity  will  sugpest  at  least  partial 
measures  of  protection  if  the  necessi^  is 
recognized. 

6.  Non~commuHicatittg  Floors  and  Vertical 

Openings. —  If  the  above  facts  demonstrate  the 
necessity  for  the  subdivision  of  horizontal 
areas,  the  surpassing  need  for  the  subdivision 
of  vertical  areas  is  a  corollary.  It  is  this  neces- 
sity which  has  given  the  prmciple  of  the  fire- 
resisting  floor  Its  importance,  an  importance 
so  great  that  the  name  *fireproof»  is  now  sel- 
dom applied  to  a  building  with  non-isolated 
floors.  But  the  effectiveness  of  floor  protection 
and  fire-resisting  design  may  be  largely  nulli- 
fied by  a  building  feature  in  common  use  be- 
cause of  its  pretentiousness  and  the  difficulty 
of  otherwise  obtaining  adequate  illumination. 
This  is  the  interior  court  or  open  light-well. 

frominent  in  tnany  hotels  and  (mice  buildings, 
n  some  cases  it  emanates  from  practical  iiim- 
culties  of  otherwise  obtaining  1i{^t  and.  in 
others  from  the  desire  to  give  the  impression  of 
extensive  interior  area.  But  past  experience 
shows  that  this  feature  has  resulted  in  rapid 
spread  of  fire,  impossibility  of  extinction  and 
threatened  suffocation  by  smoke.  A  classic 
illustration  of  the  results  are  found  in  the 
Home  Btulding  fire,  where  a  fire  in  an  ex- 
tremely hazardous  adjoining  risk  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Home  store  and  ofiBce  buildii^. 
Pittsburgh.  The  store  building  was  pierced 
vertically  hy  a  20  x  50  light-well,  extending 
from  the  first  floor  to  the  roof.  The  intense 
heat  and  tremendous  uprush  of  flame  thus  in- 
duced and  promoted  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  a  $2,500,000  loss.  The  building  was  recon- 
structed, with  the  retention  of  several  of  die 
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vital  defects,  and  in  1900  was  again  seriously 
damaged  by  fire.  Ag^n  the  open  light-well 
made  a  generous  contribution  to  the  damage. 

All  vertical  openings,  including  elevator 
shafts,  stairw^s  and  small  light  and  ventila- 
tion shafts  are  open  to  the  same  defects. 
Where  vertical  openings  must  exist  their  haz- 
ard should  be  ameliorated  by  protective  de- 
rices,  preventing  them  from  functioning  as  fire 
passageways.  This  necessity  has  given  rise  to 
numerous  mechanical  devices  and  protective 
constructioi^  which  are  described  later. 

7.  Isolation  of  Special  Hazards. —  Wherever 
a  Imown  hazard  exists,  of  course,  special  meas- 
ures of  protection  should  be  taken.  ^  The  most 
common  illustration  of  the  application  of  this 
idea  is  the  isolation  of  boiler  and  engine  rooms, 
a  requirement  enforced  hy  all  good  municipal 
building  codes.  In  connection  with  many  manu- 
facturing enterprises  there  are  numerous  spe- 
cial hazards  incidental  to  the  processes  and  ma- 
terial used  which  should  be  isolated  and  since 
conditions  vary  greatly  a  general  discussion  is 
widiout  value. 

8.  Reduction  of  Combustible  Material. —  The 
extent  of  the  fire  loss  would  be  considerably 
reduced  by  the  elimination  of  combustible  mate- 
rials in  trim  and  finish.  A  study  of  23  so-called 
'fireproof*  buildings  in  the  Baltimore  conflagra- 
tion showed,  even  in  these  better  types  of  con- 
struction, a  ratio  of  insurance  losses  to  total 
insurance  on  this  item  of  about  90  per  cent. 
A  study  of  eight  of  the  laiger  buildings  showed 
the  proportion  of  fire  damage  to  value  on  the 
various  construction  items  to  be: 

Foundations   4  Per  cent 

Steel  Frame   13  ■ 

Muon  Work   40  • 

Equipment     63  " 

Tnm  and  finish   84  * 

GenerBl  Expenses   6a  ' 

The  San  Francisco  fire  also  exhibited  large 
losses  sustained  on  ornamental  fronts,  com- 
bustible finish  and  trim,  ornamental  columns; 
etc. 

Protective  Devices.— In  addition  to  design 
and  material  human  ingenuity  has  been  exer- 
dsed  in  another  and  supplementary  field  of  pro- 
tection, devising  more  or  less  mechanical  inven- 
tions for  extinguishing,  preventing  the  spread 
and  giving  warning  of  fire.  They  form  an  im- 
portant_  adjunct  to  the  other  factors  in  fire 
prevention  and  protection  and  are  described 
elsewhere  under  the  designation  Fire  Protec- 
tion. 

Special  Features  of  Constmction. —  It  is 

desirable  to  consider  at  greater  length  a  few  of 
the  more  important  individual  features  of  fire- 
proof buildmgs,  including  some  which  are 
usually  fundamental  to  the  support  of  the 
btuldins,  such  as  wsUls,  ^rders,  columns,  arches 
and  ouers  which  contribute  to  the  safety  or 
peril  of  these  fundamental  features  such  as 
vertical  and  horizontal  openings. 

I.  Walls. —  Exterior  walls  in  fire-resisting 
buildings  may  be  of  three  types;  (1)  those 
which  support  a  load  in  addition  to  their  own 
weight,  or  *load-supporting,»  (2)  those  which 
support  merely  themselves  or  "self -supporting" 
and  (3)  those  which  are  dependent  for  sup- 
port upon  a  steel  framework,  sometimes  called 
"curtarn  walls.*  Prior  to  the  skeleton-con- 
structed buildings  exterior  walls  were  built  of 
masonry,  without  the  support  of  metal  columns 


and  this  is  still  feasible  in  buitdii^^s  of  mod- 
erate height.  In  the  earlier  skeleton-constructed 
buildings  self-supporting  walls  were  employed, 
the  loads  being  borne  by  metal  columns  within 
the  walls.  The  modern  fireproof  building  has 
entailed  the  curtain  wall,  wliich  is  hung  upon 
the  steel  frame  like  a  masonry  or  concrete  en- 
velope; in  reahfy  each  stoiy  has  its  own  four 
walls. 


"  New  York  "  Reinforced  End-constniction  Arch. 

As  regards  fire- resistance  the  walls  may  be 
viewed  from  two  standpoints,  the  extent  of  fire 
damage  and  cost  of  reconstruction.  It  has  been 
conclusively  demonstrated  that  the  self-support- 
ing masonry  wall  suffers  less  from  fire  damage 
than  the  curtain  wall.  In  the  latter  the  wall- 
carrying  beams  are  frequently  so  near  the  sur- 
face as  to  permit  expansion  and  bending,  thus 
vrecktng  the  waU.  From  the  standpoint  of  re- 


Typical  SpMidrd  Seotton  WaU 

construction  cost,  however,  the  curtain  wall  is 
superior,  assiunii^  always  that  it  is  sufficient 
for  the  protection  of  the  enclosed  steel  frame. 
Damage  to  a  portion  of  a  self-supporting  wall 
often  involves  the  removal  of  large  unaffected 
areas,  while  the  load-bearing  function  renders 
this  type  of  wall  liable  to  complete  collapse. 
Parts  of  the  curtain  wall,  however,  may  be 
easily  removed  and  replaced. 


Sde-eonstruotioii  Arch,  Radial  Joints  and  Arched  Webs. 


The  most  satisfactory  wall  materials  are 
brick,  terra-cotta  and  concrete.  Iron  and  stone 
are  sometimes  employed  but  the  latter  cannot 
be  relied  upon  as  a  protection  for  the  sted 
framework.  Stone  work  should  be  absolutely 
free  from  atiy  loadrhearing  function  as  it  suffers 
severely  under  high  temperatures.  The  use  of 
brick  as  a  fire-resisting  material  has  alreuly 
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been  discussed  Structural  terra-cotta  may  be 
used  lor  walls  where  the  buildii^  ojntains  no 
large  amount  of  combustible  matenal  and  has  no 

severe  exposure.    Concrete  walls  strengthened 


Deep  End-constnictioii  Arcb  with  Side-constructioii  Key> 

by  reinforcing  iron  rods  are  also  very  satisfac- 
tory, being  made  either  solid  or  double  with  an 
eoclosed  air  space. 

As  stated,  exterior  walls  frequently  c<Mitain 
iron  or  steel  columns.  The  protection  of  these 
is  not  a  serious  problem  usually,  due  to  the  pro- 
tection and  additional  strength  derived  from 
the  wall  itself.  The  problem  of  the  protection 
of  interior  columns  is  more  difficult. 

z.  Column  Protection. —  The  most  important 
load-supporting  members  of  a  buildin?  are  the 
interior  columns  and  yet  these  stand  isolated 
and  ex^sed  to  fire  on  all  sides,  so  that  their 
protection  becomes  a  primary  consideration  in 
the  fire-resisting  building.  The  requirements 
for  an  efficient  column  protection  are  (a)  re- 
sistance to  fire  and  water,  so  that  the  column 
may  be  protected  through  a  long  fire;  (b)  non- 
oonductivi^  of  heat  so  that  the  metal  column 
will  not  expand,  bend  or  buckle  from  heat;  (c) 
tenacity  of  position  so  as  not  to  crack  and  fall; 
(d)  adequate  thickness;  (e)  good  construction. 
It  was  formerly  considered  advisable  in  column 
protection  to  leave  an  air  space  between  the  col- 
umn and  its  protecting  coat  to  act  as  heat  in- 
sulation. The  testimony  of  investigators  of  the 


CSrcular  Tnra-Cotta  and  Concreta 

Column  Protection. 

San  Francisco  fire,  however,  proves  this  method 
to  be  inferior  to  the  solid  covering.  The  types 
of  column  protection  princiially  used  are  as 
follows ; 

(a)  Metal  Lath  and  Plaster. —  This  consists 
in  wrapping  the  column  with  wire  netting  to 
which  plaster  is  applied.  If  wrapped  too  tightly 
the  plaster  does  not  take  hold  and  falls  quickly 
under  fire.  Furring  strips  are  therefore  used 
to  permit  the  proper  application  of  plaster. 
"Htis  method  is  improved  by  a  double  applica- 
tion of  lath  and  plaster,  with  a  space  between. 
All  such  protections,  however,  were_  shown  at 
Baltimore  and  San  Francisco  to  be  insiifTicient 
to  endure  severe  conditions  and  must  be  con- 
sidered merely  as  suited  to  withstand  moderate 
temperatures. 

(b)  Plaster  Blocks. —  These  are  entirely  un- 
reliable, due  to  disintegration  by  heat  and  water. 

(c)  Terra-cotta. —  This  method  consists  of 
surrounding  the  column  with  terra-cotta  blocks, 
either  solid  or  hollow,  shaped  to  conform  to  the 
oolnmn.    Any  space  intervening  between  the 


column  and  the  protection  should  be  filled  with 
concrete  or  additional  terra-cotta.  It  is  difficult 
to  estimate  the  efficiency  of  the  terra-cotta  pro- 
tection from  actual  experience  because  of  the 
poor  quality  of  construction  in  the  past,  which 
has  already  made  the  method  insufficient  in 
practice,  however  good  theoreticaIl]f.  In  the 
San  Francisco  and  Baltimore  Bres  tms  material 
did  not  equal  others,  partly  from  this  cause. 
(d)  CoHcrete.-^This  method  is  simply  the 

rlication  of  soUd  concrete  to  the  exterior  of 
column  and  received  its  first  practical  test 


OuuUvino  Contruetion,  CtncAOO  and  NorttiwMtani 
TemuiuJ.  duoBBO. 

in  the  San  Francisco  6re.  The  showing  made 
was  exceptionally  good,  bang  only  equaled  by 
brick  protection  ana  the  use  of  concrete  for  the 
purpose  has  subsequently  considerably  increased 

as  a  consequence. 

(e)  Brick. —  Brick  column  protection  must 
be  conceded  to  be  the  most  efficient  general 
form,  This  was  demonstrated  in  the  Baltimore 
fire,  where  brick  was  practically  the  only  satis- 
factory protection  found  and  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco hre,  where  both  brick  and  concrete  pro- 
tection could  be  observed,  with  the  consensus  of 
opinion  in  favor  of  the  brick.  It  is,  however, 
undesirable  from  the  standpoint  of  weight  and 
expense. 


Oohtmn  Protection  "Tha  Fkir" 
Bunding,  Chicago. 

(/)  Reinforced  Concrete  Columns. —  In  spite 
of  their  constituent  material  these  columns  re- 
quire protection.  Tests  show  a  loss. of  70  per 
cent  load-carrying  capacity  under  extreme  heat 
but  no  such  loss  when  protected. 
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S.'Floors,  Beams  and  Girders.— Floors  may 
be  constructed  of  terra-cotta,  concrete  and  com- 
binations of  these.  Brick  must  be  practically 
eliminated  because  of  its  weight  and  expensive- 
ness.   There  is  great  variation  in  the  evidence 


I'QriDDllthlr 


Bride  ArahCoottnictKMi  in  Pott  Office  Buildiiie, 
l«sAngelM.Oa. 

afforded  by  acttial  tests  of  terra-cotta  arches. 
In  individual  building  fires  the  damage  has 
sometimes  been  small  and.  sometimes  grea^ 
while  in  the  San  Francisco  conflagration  the 
use  of  hard-burned  tile  exclusively  and  poor 
workmanship  make  a  judgment  difficult.  The' 
conclusion  seems  to  be  that  in  the  main  hollow- 
tile  arches  will  carry  the  necessary  loads  and 
are  usually  damped  little  by  fire.  Concrete 
floors,  as  shown  by  tests,  may  be  so  constructed 
as  to  sustain  heavy  Joaas  and  a  very  high  de- 
gree of  hxat   Stone  concrete  and  gravel  con- 


Detaa  of  3-40.  Si^t  Tile  Beam 
ProtectioQ. 

Crete,  however,  lose  some  strength  under  tem- 
peratures unusual  in  ordinary  building  fires, 
On  die  other  hand  if  damage  to  the  floor  en- 
sues COTCiplete  replacement  is  generally  neces- 
sary^^ 

The  protection  of  beams  and  girders  is  of 
the  highest  importance,  fudging  b^  the  failures 
which  have  taken  place  m  many  instances,  and 
terra-cotta  and  concrete  are  chiefly^  used  for  the 
purpose.  Both  are  satisfactory  if  the  work- 
manship is  good. 

4.  Fire  Doors^  Windows  and  Shutters. —  On 
the  general  principle  that  openings  should  not  be 


DntoU  erf  Beam  ftotcction  with 
SboeTDes. 

materially  weaker  from  the  standpoint  of  fire 
protection  than  the  wall,  partition  or  floor  in 
whidi  they  are  placed,  fire-resistine  doors  are 
an  important  part  of  die  construction.  These 
are  tin-clad,  plate-iron,  composite,  corrugated 


iron,  rolling  steel,  kalaminc  and  hollow-metal- 
lic Tin-clad  doors  are  the  best  cheap  protection 
available,  although  they  are  subject  to  deteriora- 
tion and  damage  by  rust,  bending  and  breaking. 
Plate-iron  doors  are  superior  to  tin-clad  except 
tlmt  they  radiate  twice  as  much  heat.  Corru- 
gated-iron doors  are  accepted  by  underwriters 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  standard  door.  Steel 
rolling  doors  are  excellent,  though  expensive, 
and  are  generally  automatic  in  action,  a  feature 
discussed  later.  Kalamine  doors  are  wood-con- 
structed, covered  with  asbestos  paper  and  en- 
closed with  sheet  metal,  being  extensively  used 
in  office  buildings,  but  are  not  approved  by  the 
imderwriters  for  fire  walls.  One  of  the  most 
fanportant  features  of  the  fire  door  is  an  ar- 


Dooble  I-BMm  Ginter  Pniteotioa. 

rai^ement  which  will  close  the  door  auto- 
matically at  a  high  temperature,  usually  con- 
sisting of  a  fusible  link,  pulley  and  weight. 
This  insures  that  at  the  important  moment  the 
door  will  not  be  left  open  through  carelessness 
or  inability  to  reach  it.  The  importance  of  the 
fire  door  as  a  means  of  protection  is  illustrated 
in  the  San  Francisco  disaster  by  the  experience 
of  the  Pacific  States  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  building,  which  would  probably  have 
su^ered  little  damage  except  for  an  open  rear 
door,  the  effect  of  which  was  disastrous. 


SECTION  OF 
SOFFIT  TIL£ 

Double  I-Beam  Girden  projectios  below  CeiltDS. 

Fire  shutters  and  fire-resisting  windows  are 
particularly  important  by  reason  of  the  enor- 
mous number  of  losses  caused  by  exposure. 
Conditions  within  the  owner's  own  building  can 
be  controlled,  but  this  does  not  eliminate  the 
danger  from  neighboring  buildings.  ^  It  will  be 
remembered  that  a  fire-resisting  building  was 
defined  as  one  which  would  protect  itself  and 
the  contents  against  contiguous  and  adjacent 
fire.  In  addition  there  is  the  danger  of  fire 
spreading  from  floor  to  floor  by  means  of  the 
windows.  For  the  purpose  of  protecting  win- 
dows open  sprinklers,  shutters  and  metal  frames 
in  combination  with  special  glass  are  used. 
Open  sprinklers  are  intended  to  throw  a  cur- 
tain of  water  over  the  windows  to  prevent  fire 
from  entering  and  to  extinguish  any  ignition. 
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FIREPROOF  CONSTRUCTION 


(See  Fut£  Protection).  The  shutters  employed 
are  similar  to  the  fire  doors  already  described, 
both  in  material  emplc^d  and  methods  of  auto- 
matic operation.  Shutters  should  be  capable  of 
being  opened  from  the  outside  to  allow  access 
to  firemen  and  protected  hose  holes  should  be 
provided.  A  less  efficient  but  more  pleasing 
protection  is  a  combination  of  metal  frames  and 
sash  and  wire-glass  panes.  Automatic  opera- 
tion of  the  sash  is  also  employed.  The  wire- 
glass  used  for  the  window  has  already  been 
described  and  is  not  a  new  invention  although 
its  extensive  use  for  fire  protection  is  com- 
paratively recent.  Wire-glass  radiates  heat  and 
therefore  is  far  from  complete  protection.  In- 
flammable contents  may  be  i^ited  by  the  heat 
passing  through  ordinary  wire-glass ;  double- 
glassed  sash  is  therefore  frequently  employed 
and  shutters  are  an  important  auxiliary.  An 
excellent  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  wire- 
glass  window  is  the  California  Electriad  Works 
in  the  Satn  Francisco  fire,  which  would 
probably  have  been  burned  but  for  this  pro- 
tection. 

Aside  from  facts  regarding  materials  and 
construction  the  primary  purposes  of  this  arti- 
cle, briefly  stated,  have  been  to  show: 

(1)  That  the  popular  term  "fireproof*  must 
be  taken  in  a  relative  rather  than  an  absolute 
sense,  because  the  best  fire-resisting  buildings 
with  unsuitable  surroundings  often  suffer  con- 
siderable damage  in*lar^e  conflagrations. 

(2)  That  fire-resistmg  construction  is  a 

fihase  of  fire  protection  n^ich  is  closely  corre- 
ated  with  fire  prevention. 

(3)  That  materials,  design  and  construction 
are  three  ecmally  important  factors  in  the  crea- 
tion of  an  efficient  structure.  It  has  been  clearly 
indicated  that  an  agglomeration  of  non-com- 
bustible materials  without  appropriate  design 
does  not  constitute  a  fire-resistmg  building. 
The  design,  secondly,  must  be  such  as  to 
permit  of  the  use  of  fire-resisting  mate- 
rials. Thirdly,  several  instances  have  been 
mentioned,  such  as  the  use  of  terra-cotta, 
application  of  protective  material  to  columns, 
protection  of  beams  and  girders,  etc.,  where 
poor  construction  has  rendered  both  design  and 
material  futile.  Furthermore,  all  the  various 
individual  features  of  protection  are  closely  in- 
terrelated ;  adequate  walls  may  be  rendered  use- 
less by  unprotected  windows  and  doors,  other- 
wise well-constructed  floors  may  be  rendered 
useless  by  the  existence  of  unprotected  stair- 
ways and  elevator  shafts,  the  division  of  area 
should  be  supplemented  by  an  automatic 
sprinkler  system,  proper  stairways  are  essential 
to  fire  extinguishment  and  so  on,  almost  in- 
definitely. Immunity  from  the  danger  and 
waste  of  fire  consists  not  of  the  provision  of 
non-combustible  materials,  nor  of  special  types 
of  design,  nor  of  miscellaneous  protective  de- 
vices, but  of  an  intelligent  combination  of  these, 
coexistent  with  building  restrictions,  public  fire 
protection,  auxiliary  devices  and  the  elimination 
of  preventable  causes. 
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FlRfiPROOF  SAPBS.   See  Safe;  Safe 

Industry  in  Amekica. 

FIRSS,  Notable.    Among  tlie  more  ha- 
portant  and  disastrous  coifflagrations  of  bistoiy 
were  the  following: 
64.  Riwne  burned  for  cii^  days;  aiott  of  dtgr 
destroyed. 

1066.  London ;  great  part  of  the  dty  destroyed 
1212.  London;  great  part  of  the  city  destroyed. 
1666.  London;  Great  Fire,  2-6  September;  436 

ajcres;  kiss,  $50,000,000. 
1794.  London ;  650  houses  burnt ;  k>8S,  $5,OO0lO00. 
1812.  Moscow  tired,  14-20  September;  Joss, 

$150,000^000. 
1835.  New  York.  16  December;  loss,  $15,000,000. 
1842  Hamburg,  5-7  May;  loss,  $3^000,000. 
1845.  New  York  20  July;  loss,  $7,500,000. 
1861.  London,  Tooley  Street,  22  June-22  Toly: 

loss.  $io,ooo.ooa  ■ 

1871.  Paris,  Communist  outrages  in  May:  loss, 
$150,000,000. 

1871.  Chicago,  8-10  October;  2;124  acres:  loss, 

5200.000,000. 

1872.  Boston,  9-10  November;  loss,  $75,000,000. 

1903.  Chicago,  30  December,  Iroquois  Theatre ; 

531  hves  lost. 

1904.  Baltimore,  Md,  7  February:  loss,  $70,- 

000.000. 

1904.  New  York,  steamer  General  Slocum,  June, 
nearly  1,000  lives  lost. 

1906t  San  Francisc(^  Cal..  18-21  Aoril;  earth- 
quake and  ftre;  loss  about  $300,000,000, 

FIRBWORKS.  Sec  PncnscHmcs. 

FIRING  MACHINES,  Masting  batteries, 
dectric  blasting  machines  or  exploders  are  elec- 
tric generators  which  a^re  used  m  firiiw  charges 
of  explosives,  in  blasting  and  in  mintaty  and 
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naval  opcrattans.  Broadly  speridng;  thefv'aic 
three  ^ypes:  '  (1)  In  which  the  currcm  is  ii^ 
dnced  m  coils  of  wire  stirvoundia^  the  i>otefr  of 
a  permiHwiit-  magnet,  by  suMenly  dctachnK  » 
aotft-iron -amiature  tbciefrom;  (Zi  .iaryOPV^  a 
coiiUwound  armature  is  rotated  between  the 
yoles  of  a  permanent  magne^ ; .  (3)  m  yiHch.  a 
CMl-wound  armature  is.  rotated  between,  the 
poles  of  on  electro-uuffDCt  as  in  an  orainary 
4yiDama  It  haa  been  lound  a4vantag9ous  i^ 
praotkc  to  Qonf^ruct  the  dynamo-electric  mar 
chines  on  the  -series  method  of  winding,  that 
ij^  the  6etdrnia^nwt  coilsi  armature. a^d  external 
drcuit  (which  in  this  ca»e  i&  the  firing-line),  a^e 
joined  together  in. series.  These  machines  ^re 
operated,  cranks  or  by  meaas  -of  racks  and 
uiuoa&  maiiy  mechanical  arrangements  having 
been  devised  by  which  to  secure  the  contiiuir 
oiisty  accelerated' motion  and  auUwnatic  swttchr 
oft .  which  is  desired  The  j(en«ral  principle 
upon  which  the  dynamo-electric  ma^bines  work 
b  tha^  an  armaturcy  rotated  betweeo  the  spies 
of  an  elect  romagnei,  has  set  up  in  lis  cons  a 
feeble  electric  current,  due  to  the  magnetiza- 
tion produced  by  the  residual  ma^etism  in  tl^ 
iroa  By  <;ontiniuii£  rotation  (with  die  firii^f- 
line  short-drcuited)  the  weak  current  thus 
started  passed  round  .the  field-maenet  coils,  in- 
creases the  intensity  of  the  field,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  volume  of  current  In  the  armature. 
This  gradual  increase  or  building  up  of  the 
current  goes  "on.  until  the  maximum  capacity  of 
the  machine  is  reached.  At  the  Jimit  of  mag- 
netic saturation,  the  short  circuit  previously  ex- 
isting is  automatically  broken  and  the  whole 
available  energy  is  switched  on  to  the.  firing- 
line,  throve  the  binding  posts  or  terminals  on 
tlie  side  or  top  of  the  machine,  to  which  Ae 
leading  wires  are  attached.  Machines  are  rated 
in  the  mailtet  at  the  fall  number  of  detonaton 
which  a  machine  of  that  pattern  wilt  fire,  but, 
to  ensure  freedom  from  ■•miss-firesi*  a  machine 
should  never  be  worked  up  to  its  rated  maxi- 
mum capaciQr.  The  diameters  of  the  leading 
wires  should  vary  with  th^r  IcAgths,  thus  for 
distance  up  to  600  feet  No.  16  B.  W.  G. 
(0.065  inch)  wire  should  be  used  for  800  feet 
Ko.  14  (0.083  inch)  and  for  1  000  feet  No.  l3 
(0.095  inch).  To  prevent  accidental  explosions, 
it  should  be  the  invariable  rule,  that  the  leading 
wires  are  not  attached  to  the  binding  posts  of 
firing  machine,  until  all  other  preparations  for 
firing  are  completed  and  everyone  has  got  to  a 
safe  distance  from  the  blast  or  mine;  and 
it  should  be  also  the  invariable  rule  that  the 
taiding  wires  are  detached  from  thtr  itauihine 
as  soon  as  the  Mast  has  been  fired 

PIRIBHTAH,  fe-r«sh'ta,  more  properly 
MOHAMMKD  KASIM,  Persian  historian:  i 
Astrabad  about  ISSO;  d.  about  1612.  He  went 
to  India,  and  was  for  some  time  the  tutor  of  a 
native  prince.  He  wrote  a  'Ifistory  of  the 
Mohammedan  Power  in  India  till  the  Yeir 
1612,*  which  is  the  best  yet  written  on  ^e  period 
which  it  embraces. 

.  FIRli^MENT,  in  ancient  astronomy,  the 
eighth  heaven  or  sphere,  with  respect  W  the 
seven  spheres  of  the  planets  which  it  surrounds. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  two  motions,  a  diurnal 
motion,  ^ven  to  it  by  the  primnm  mobile  from 
east  to  West,  about  the  poles  of  the  equator;  and 
another  op^site  motion,  from  west  to  ^st, 
wliich  last  It  finishes,  acconfing  to  Tydlo,  in 
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2M12  years;  according  to  Ptolcffiy,  in  36.000; 
and  aceording  to  Copernicus;  in  253)0;  ia 
which  time  the  fixed  stars  return,  to  the  same 
points  in  which  they  were  at  the  beginning. 

PIRMANi  fer'nian  or  fer^m&n',  in  TUrieey, 
any  decree  issued  by  the  -  Forte  and  authenti- 
cated by  the  sultan's  own  cipher  or  signet,  "^aeh 
of  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  diVan  has 
the  right  of  signing  firmflns  relative  to  the  busir 
ness  of  his  own  department,  bat  only  the  graftd 
vizier  is  authorized  to  place  at  their  head  tlje 
cipher  containmg  the  intethced  letters  of  the 
sultan's  name,  which  akme  gives  thein  force. 
A  decr«e  signed  by  the  sultan's  own  hand  i$ 
called  hatti-sherif.  The  name  firman  is  aho 
applied  to  a  passport  issued  either  by  the  Porte 
or  a  pasha,  enjoming  the  subordinate  authori- 
ties to  grant  protection  and  assistance  to  the 
traveler  in  whose  favor  it  is  granted.  (See 
Turkey).  In  India,  a  written  pennistion-to 
trade  is  called  a  firman. 

FIRMtAN,  fer'me-Sn,  Karl  Joseph,  CoVitr, 
Austrian  statesman :  b.  Deutschmetz,  Tirol, 
1716;  d.  1782.  He  received  his  education  at 
Erthal,  Innsbruck,  Salsbure  and  Leyden.  In 
1753  he  .was  appointed  amibassador  to  Naples 
and  three  years  later  became  governor-general 
of  Lombardy.  He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  ar- 
tists and  scholars,  including  Winckelnjann,  An- 

ffclica  Kauffmann,  etc.  He  established  several 
ibraries  and  made  his  own  library  accessible  to 
scholars  and  investi^tors.  This  was  the  cele- 
brated Bibliotheca  Firmiana  of  40,000  volumes, 
which  was  afterward  in  great  part  incorporated 
with  the  Brera  Library  of  Milan. 

FIRMICUS,  Matermu  Juliw,  Latin  writer 
ot  the  4th  ,cetttuxy  a.d.  In  or  about  .346  he 
wrote,  a  work  entitled  *De  ErrorUwj  ProCaoa- 
rum  ReUgionum,>  which  is  still  extant  In  it 
he  attacks  the  objects  of  worship  of  the  Ori- 
ental cults  and  the  mysteries.  Hts  ^Matheseos 
Libri  VHP  formulates  A  complete  astronoib- 
ical  theoty  interfused  with  the  Neoplatooic 
spirit.  The  first  named  work  is  preserved  in  a 
Palatine  manuscrqit  in  the  Vatican  library.  Jt 
was.6rst  printed  at  Strassburg  in  1562,  and  has 
been  repnnted  several  times.  The  best  .editicm 
is  that  by  Kxoll,  Skutsch  and  Ziegier  (2  vols., 
1897,  1913).  The  worie  on  astronomy  was  first 
printed  by  Aldus  Manutlus  in  1501  and  has 
been  frequently  r^rinted.  Consult  Teuffd, 
*Geschichte  der  romischen  Litteratur>  (6Ui  ed, 
Leipzig  1911) ;  Jordan,  <Geschichte  der  alt- 
chriBtlichen  Litteratur'  (ib.  19U). 

FIRMINY,  fct'me'n*,  France,  town  of  the 
Dgjartment  of  Loire,  eight  miles  southwest  of 
Saint  Etienne.  with-  which  it  is  'connected  by 
rail.  It  has  important  coal  mines  which  have 
been  worked  since  the  14th  century  and  also 
manufactories  of  iron  and  steel  goods,  includ- 
ing railway  equipment,  machinery  and  cantion. 
Fancy  woolen  hosiery  is  also  manufactured. 
Pop.  193). 

FIRN,  the  German  eqtavalent  for  UM. 

See  Nivfe. 

FIROZPUR,  fe-rd&i>oor'.  or  FEROZE- 
PORE,  India,  town,  Punjab,  three  miles  from 
the  southeast  bank  o£  the  Sutlej  River,  capital 
of  a  district  of  the  sune  name;  It  has  a  urge 
arsenal  and  has  a  trade  in  grain  and  manufac- 
tures of  cotton.  Pop.,  including  the  military 
cantonments  two  nules  soitth  o£  the  dty, 


49l341.  Ferozepece  is  also  the  name  of  a  town 
in  Gars^n  district,  Punjab.   Pop.,  about  7,000. 

FIRST  AID,  the  term  applied  to  a  plan  for 
popularizing  the  knowledge  of  certain  simple 
measures  for  the  relief  of  the  injured  and  dis- 
tressed The  movement  began  with  the  fonna- 
lion  of  the  Saint  J<riiii's  Ambulance  Assodatioo, 
London,  England,  in  1877,  and  was  shorUy  fol- 
lowed by  the  rise  of  similar  organications  in 
the  United  States,  lectures  and  practical  class 
demonstrations  being  established.  Instant  ap- 
plication is  necessary  in  many  cases  of  sudden 
illness  or  accident  if  remedial  measures  are  to 
succeed.  Thus  a  slt^t  knowledge  of  the  course 
of  arteries  and  of  means  for  conttressing  them 
wUl  enable  one  to  sti^  a  fatal  fusw  of  blood 
Antidotes  for  poison  rabidly  lose  value  as  time 
elapses.  The  resuscitatipn  of  the  drowning  is 
lat^y  a  matter  of  persistence  in  artUidal  res- 
piration. General  laiowledge  of  the  cleansit^ 
of  wounds  is  all-important.  This  knowledge  is 
now  widely  used  in  armies  and  among  people 
most  liable  to.  witness  accidents,  as  traiamen, 
etc.,  circulars  of  instmction  and  pac&iets  con- 
taining the  most  necedsarjr  articles  for  dressing 
woubds  being  often  furnished  by  those  in  aa- 
>thority. 

FIRST-BORN  (Heb.  hekor,  Gr.  prmtokos, 
Lat  primogenitus),  in  scriptural  use,  signifies 
the  first  male  offspring,  whether  of  man  or  of 
other  animals,  due  to  the  Creator  by  the  Mo- 
saic law  as  a  recognition  of  his  supreme  do- 
minion. The  first-bom  male,  whether  of  men 
or  of  animals,  was  devoted  from  the  time  of 
birth  to  God  3°<1  the  first -bom  nude  diild  had 
to  be  redeemed  one  ntondi  after  birth  by  an  of- 
fering not  exceeding  in  value  five  ^ekefs  of  sil- 
ver (Exod.  xiii,  13^,  provided  the  child  lived 
longer  fiian  that  pehpd.  The  first-bom  male  of 
animals  also,  whether'  clean  or  unclean,  was 
equally  regarded  as  devoted  to  God.  By  the 
Mosaic  law  primogeniture  had  certain  privileges 
attached  to  it,  the  chief  of  whidi  were  the  head- 
ship of  the  family  and  a  douUe  portion  of  the 
inheritance.  Among  other  nations  ccmsiderable 
variety  existed  as  to  the  snccessim  of  children 
to  the  inheritance  of  their  parent  See  Inheb- 
ITANCE;  Primogeniture. 

FIRST  CENTURY.  The  most  important 
series  of  events  for  all^  after  history  in  the  1st 
century  of  our  Christian  era  are  those  con- 
uected  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  They  look 
place  almost  without  any  inkling  on  the  part 
of  the  generation  in  which  th^  occurred  ex- 
cept for  the  few  who  were  immediately  in  con- 
tact with  Him.  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  was 
born  4  .B.C  apd  died  29  ,a.d.,  the  anomaly  of 
His  birth  date  being  due  to  the  fact  that  while 
the  CbrisUan  era  was  meant  to  begin  from  the 
year  of  Christ's  birth,  by  a  mistake  in  chro- 
nology made  at  the  time  when  the  new  calendar 
was  introduced  (516)  His  birth  was  placed 
four  years  after  it  really  occurred.  He  worked 
as  a  simple  carpenter  until  He  was  30  years 
of  age  and  then  preached  His  subltme  doctrines 
.  in  Palestine  tmtil  seized  and  put  io  death  for 
political  reasons  by  the  Jews.  His  crucifixion 
took  place  in  the  year  29,  on  Friday,  April  3d 
3  P.M.  His  followers  were  first  called  Chris- 
tians at  Antioch  10  years  later  (40).  He  had 
chosen  12  fishermen  —  poor,  igiiorant,  unre- 
-  fiined —  whom  He  made  *fishers  of  men*  for  His 
,  kingdom  upon  earth.   Before  the  end  of  Ac 
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century,  His  doctrines  were  not  only  known 
tbran^ioat  the  East,  but  also  in  Rome,  in  south 
France,  in  Spain,  tn  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  Africa,  and  they  have  continued 
to  be  the  most  absorbii^  interest  of  men  ever 
since. 

When  Christ  was  bom,  Octavius.  the  great 
nephew  and  adopted  son  of  Julius  Ciesar,  had 
reigned  over  the  Romans  tor  more  than  a 
quarter  of  «  cmtury  with  the  titles  of  Augustus 
and  Imperator.  Augustus  is  one  of  the  su- 
premely great  men  of  history.  He  succeeded  in 
ruling  the  immense  Roman  Empire  with  such 
wisdom  and  moderation  that  the  Augustan  A«c 
is  rightly  looked  upon  as  *an  oasis  of  security 
in  the  desert  of  turmoil*  of  human  history, 
*tn  whidi  it  was  both  appropriate  and  fortunate 
that  the  great  founder  of  our  religion,  Jesus 
Christ,  should  be  bom.»  (Oscar  Browning). 
The  great  founder  of  the  Roman  Empire  was 
unfortunate  in  his  domestic  relations  but  par- 
ticularly happy  in  the  choice  of  men  whom  he 
gathered  around  him  both  for  administrative 
and  cultural  reasons.  Historians  and  poets 
have  rightly  made  the  Ai^stan  A^  an  object 
of  envy  and  admiration  to  posten^  and  iht 
term  Has  become  a  commonplace  in  all  lan- 
guages. The  fourteen  years  of  his  rrign  in  the 
Christian  era  are  particularly  happy.  Augustus 
was  engaged  in  cementing  the  Empire  and 
adorning  his  capital.  He  quite  literally  found 
Rome  brick  and  left  it  marble.  He  gave  an 
example  in  this  respect  that  was  finely  followed 
by  many  of  his  successors. 

The  one  serious  set  back  of  Augustus'  rdgn 
was  also  one  of  the  most  important  events  of 
this  century  for  after  history.  This  was  the 
defeat  (9  a.d.)  of  a  great  Roman  army  under 
Varus,  the  governor  of  the  Germanic  province, 
by  Anninius  (Hermann),  a  (Jerman  leader, 
who  had  been  trained  in  the  Roman  military 
service.  This  defeat  at  the  forest  of  Teuto- 
berg  prevented  Ckrmany  from  becoming  a 
Roman  province.  Arminius'  victory  deserves 
for  that  reason  to  be  counted  one  of  the  deci- 
sive battles  of  history;  that  it  was  no  accident 
his  subsequent  successes  against  the  Romans 
show.  He  was  defeated  by  (Jermanicus,  16  aji, 
but  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  independence 
of  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Roman  do- 
minion here  would  snrely  have  changed  the 
history  of  the  world  very  considerably  for  it 
woultl  almost  inevitably  have  prevented  the 
invasion  of  England  by  the  Saxons  and  Angles 
and  perhaps  even  kept  the  Northmen  much 
more  within  their  own  confines.  Arminius  was' 
indeed  a  great  German  patriot  who  more  than 
any  other  succeeded  in  gathering  the  Germans 
about  him  for  united  resistance  against  ^the 
Romans  and  he  continued  to  make  head  agunst 
them  until  he  fell  by  treachery  21  a.d.  . 

Augustus  was  the  second  of  the  12  C!!a£sars 
whose  names  have  probably  been  better 
known  to  mankind  ever  since  than  any  other 
group  of  men.  They  were  Julius  C^sar,  Au- 
xnstus  and  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Oaudius  and 
Nero,  who  represent  the  Julian  family  by  na- 
ture and  adoption.  These  were  followed  by 
the  three  military  Oesars,  Galba,  Otho  and 
Vitdlius,  who  together  reigned  only  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  throned  by  the  sword  and  perishing 
by  it.  Next  came  the  three  Flavian  emperors, 
Vespauan,  "Htus  uid   Domitian.  Domitian 


died  in  to  be  followed  before  the  end  of 
the  century  by  Nerva  and  Trajan  who  began 
a  happy  era  for  Rome.  There  is  probably 
no  more  difficult  problem  in  history  than  to 
estimate  properly  the  true  character  of  the 
Caesars.  Even  the  character  of  Augustus  is 
in  some  dispute,  and  all  of  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, after  passing  through  a  period  of  his- 
torical condemnation  of  the  bitterest  kind,  are 
now  vindicated  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
contemporary  sources  of  their  history  are 
Suetonius,  who  loved  to  delve  in  mat  is 
worst  in  human  nature,  Tacitus  who  was  a 
politician,  and  Juvenal  the  satirist. 

Tiberius  suffered  under  the  misfortune  of 
being  compared  to  the  great  Augustus.  He 
was  a  lover  of  solitude  which  rendered  him 
unsuitable  for  his  position  but  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  great  rtder,  though  with  many 
personal  faults.  (^igula  was  the  younger 
son  of  (^rmanicus.  His  reign  is  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  what  may  happen  when  inheritance 
dictates  the  choice  of  a  ruler  for  he  proved 
to  be  quite  insane  and  a  very  monster  of  cruelty. 
He  was  murdered  by  an  officer  of  the  Praetor- 
ian Guard  and  then  the  army  dictated  that 
Claudius  the  uncle  of  Caligula,  and  brother  of 
(sermanicus,  should  be  chosen  as  Emperor  and 
the  Senate  had  to  confirm  their  choice.  Clau- 
dius in  person  led  the  Roman  army  in  Britain 
and  made  that  a  Roman  province,  and  he  added 
Mauretania,  Lycia  and  Thrace  to  the 
Empire  and  did  much  for  Rome,  making  the 
harbor  of  Ostia  and  draining  the  neighborhood. 
Claudius  was  even  more  unfortunate  than  Au- 
gustus in  his  domestic  life  and  was  poisoned 
by  his  last  wife,  Agrippina,  who  made  him 
adopt  her  son.  Nero,  as  his  successor,  while 
his  first  wife  Messalina,  goes  down  in  history, 
proverbial  for  wickedness.  Nero  is  one  of  the 
worst  abused  men  of  history,  and  yet  probably 
does  not  deserve  it  all.  In  the  6rst  part 
of  his  reign  he  accomplished  much  for  the 
Roman  people.  Then  a  strain  of  madness  came 
over  him  and  he  committed  some  of  the 
worst  crimes.  He  initjated  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians  and  whether  he  set  Rome  on 
fire  or  not  is  uncertain,  but  he  took  advantage 
of  the  fire  to  rebtnld  the  city  much  more  safely 
and  sulKtantially  and  in  more  magnificent  style. 
The  Greeks  sincerely  mourned  his  death  for 
he  had  a  fine  appreciation  of  their  art  and 
literature  and  seems  to  have  possessed  no  mean 
artistic  talents  in  music  and  in  acting,  though 
of  course  his  desire  to  exhibit  these  was  counted 
a  deep  stigma  tm  his  dignity  at  that  time. 

The  three  military  Cisars  were  succeeded 
by  Flavins  Vespasian  whose  sons,  Titus .  and 
Domitian  followed  him  on  the  thrcMie,  as  the 
Flavian  line.  Vespasian  was  chosen  Emperor 
by  the  Eastern  troops.  He  had  to  take  Rome 
by  siege,  during  which  the  ancient  temple  on 
the  Capitoline  was  burned.  The  disorder  in 
the  chcMce  of  emperors  for  several  years  led 
to  insurrection  among  the  subject  peoples,  but 
these  were  suppressed  by  Vespasian  firmly  and 
completely.  When  Vespasian^  was  elected  em- 
peror, he  was  on  an  expedition  against  the 
Jews  who  had  declared  their  independence  of 
Rome  (67)  and  his  son  Titus  was  left  in  com- 
mand in  Palestine.  Titus  captured  the  citv  and 
destroyed  the  Jewish  temple  (70),  which  led 
to  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  throughout. the 
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the  world,  and  undoabtedly  helped  in  the  propa- 
gation of  Christianity.  Vespasian  proved  a 
great  emperor  who  brought  peace  and  security 
to  Rome.  He  built  the  Coliseum  as  well  as 
a  number  of  other  magnificent  buildings  and 
established  a  system  of  schools  with  regularly 
paid  professors.  In  79  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Titus  who  had  been-  associated  with  him 
in  the  government.  Titus  made  himself  the 
most  loved  ruler  that  Rome  ever  had.  From 
him  comes  the  expression  'Count  that  day  lost 
on  which  no  good  action  has  been  done.^ 
Famine,  pestilence,  earthquake,  die  erupticMi  of 
Vesuvius  which  destroyed  Pompeii  and  Her- 
culanseum  as  well  as  a  severely  destructive  fire 
at  Rome  lasting  three  days  occurred  during 
his  reign  and  Titus  had  abuntbnt  opportimittcs 
to  exercise  his  benevolence  and  took  them 
finely.  He  was  given  the  title  of  "the  Love 
and  Darling  of  the  human  race.*  Unfortu- 
nately he  died  at  the  early  age  of  41  after  a 
reign  of  12  years  to  be  succeeded  by  his  brother  ■ 
Domitian.  Titus  was  the  first  son  of  a  father 
to  succeed  to  the  Empire  as  Domitian  was  the 
second  but  with  very  unlike  results.  After  a 
vrarthy  banning  of  his  fdgn,  he  became  as 
cruel  as  any  of  the  Claudian  emperors  and, 
with  inordinate  vanity,  insisted  on  being  called 
not  only  Lord,  Dommus,  but  God,  Divus.  He 
came  after  a  time  to  delight  in  murder,  and 
when  at  last  he  himself  was  murdered  by  his 
wife  (96),  all  Rome  was  relieved.  Domitian, 
however,  enriched  the  capital  with  some  of  its 
finest  monuments  —  the  Temple  of  Vespasian  in 
Ae  Fonun.  the  Arch  of  Titus  for  his  brother's 
victory  over  the  Jews  and  the  Palace  on  the 
Palatme  stilt  a  subject  of  wonder. 

The  Golden  Age  of  Latin  literature  was 
finished  before  the  Christian  era  began.  Virgil, 
Horace,  Catullus,  TibuUus,  Propertius,  all  being 
dead,  though  Ovid  and  Livy  lived  over  into  rtie 
Ist  century  even  longer  than  Augustus  himself, 
both  dying  in  17  a.d.  What  has  been  called  the 
Silver  Age  marks  this  century  as  a  great 
thou^  not  one  of  the  greatest  periods  in  the 
history  of  literature,  llie  important  names  in 
it  are  Seneca,  Tacitus,  Juvenal.  Qiuntilian  and 
the  Plinys  beside  whom  deserve  to  be  mentioned 
Lucan,  Persius,  Martial  and  Petronius.  Tacitus 
is  often  spoken  of  with  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
dides  as  one  of  the  three  greatest  of  historians 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  had  a  wonderful 
power  of  penetrating  human  motives  and  a 
marvellous  «>ndensation  of  style,  but  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  satirist  and  politician  did  not 
eclipse  the  historian  in  him  has  come  to  be 
discussed  more  and  more  in  recent  years. 
Quintilian  is  one  of  the  first  successful  men  of 
letters  in  history,  who  rose  to  wealth  and  honor 
through  literature ;  Juvenal  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  satirists  who  ever  lived,  thou^ 
Martial  in  his  Epigrams  has  given  a  fuller 

Sicture  of  the  characteristic  frivolous  life  of 
:ome  at  the  end  of  the  1st  century.  Roman 
literature  of  the  Golden  Age  had  much  less  of 
native  originalitv  and  of  the  national  char- 
acter than  that  of  the  Silver  Age.  Greek 
models  were  more  consciously  imitated  in  the 
first  period  but  the  time  of  the  Caesars  with 
its  tyranny  and  lack  of  true  national  spirit 
could  not  be  favorable  to  the  growth  of  a 
really  great  national  literature.  Livy's  fervid 
belief  in  the  greatness  of  Rome  so  beautiftdly 


expressed  at  the  banning  of  die  century  had 
tittle  chance  to  be  lived  imder  the  Qandian 
Emperors,  thoug^  the  Flavian  era  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tunes  of  the  Spanish  Caesars  at 
Rome  gave  the  opportunity  for  ikt  Silver  Kgt 
literature  which  has  always  infiuenced  deeply  ul 
sul>sequent  periods  of  conscious  IHenury  devd- 
opment. 

One  of  Hiz  characters  in  the  political  his- 
tory of  this  1st  century  is  almost  more  import- 
ant even  than  the  emperors.  This  is  German- 
icus,  the  nephew  and  adopted  son  of  the  Em- 
peror Tiberius.  He  was  the  son  of  Dnisus  who 
had  proved  such  an  active  leader  against  the 
western  barbariaiu.  Germanicus  hastened  from 
Gaul  in  14  a.p.  to  qnell  a  mutiny  which  had 
broken  out  on  the  news  of  the  death  of  Au- 
gusttis  in  a  Rheni^  camp.  He  found  so  much 
disaffection  among  the  Roman  soldiers  that  he 
felt  tliat  active  service  would  tie  the  only  thing 
to  restore  anything  like  loyal^.  He  won  a 
series  of  triumphs  and  salved  the  Roman  feel- 
ings by  paying  funeral  honors  to  the  dead 
whose  bones  were  the  mute  but  emphatic 
testimony  to  the  defeat  of  Varus  liy  Arminius, 
though  a  little  later,  Germanicus  himself  re- 
ceived a  set  back  from  Arminius.  His  fleet 
was  lost  in  a  storm,  one  of  his  lieutenants  was 
defeated,  and  even  Germanicus  himself,  after 
immense  preparations,  was  compelled  to  with- 
draw from  the  enemy  so  that  Tiberius,  thinking 
it  better  not  to  risk  Roman  presture  further, 
recalled  him  to  bring  order  out  of  the  con- 
fusion that  had  arisen  in  the  East  Even  his 
incomplete  defeat  of  the  Germans  endeared 
Germanicus  to  the  Roman  people  and  his  title 
of  honor  constantly  reminded  them  of  their 
vindication,  because  they  had  taken  the  de- 
struction of  the  lemons  under  Varus  to  heart 
When  Germaloicus  died  in  the  East  at  the  early 
age  of  34,  the  Romans  were  quite  willing  to 
listen  to  stories  that  he  had  tieen  poisoned. 
There  is  no  evidence  for  that  however  and 
Germanicus  is  ;ust  one  of  the  early  cases  in 
history  in  which  untimely  and  unexpected 
death  was  attributed  to  poisoning.  There  are 
too  many  affections  which  may  cause  unex- 
pected death  in  a  comparatively  short  time, 
or  by  lingeriiw  illness  in  spite  of  all  treatment, 
for  any  out  the  most  iSrect  proof  of  poisoning 
to  be  accepted  in  history.  In  spite  of  the  popu- 
lar impression  to  the  contrary,  diere  are  very 
few  poisons  that  do  not  £^ve  sytnptoms  that 
wilt  readily  reveal  their  presence.  Germanicus' 
remains  were  brought  back  to  Rome  in  triumph. 
Later  his  wife,  suspected  of  plotting  to  have 
the  imperial  throne  bequeathed  to  one  of  her 
sons,  was  banished  hy  a  decree  of  the  Senate 
and  she  and  her  son  died  of  hut^r.  The 
second  son,  Drusus,  was  put  to  death  on  a 
similar  charge  of  ambition  and  only  Caius, 
afterward  called  Caligula,  remained,  but  he  be- 
came the  successor  of  Tiberius  who  died  at  78 
at  Misenum  (37). 

Another  character  of  the  1st  century  whose 
reputation  among  scholars  at  least  has  been  very 
well  preserved  in  Cetsus.  His  works  are  an  in- 
dex ot  the  scientific  interest  of  the  time.  Thoufdi 
probably  not  a  physician,  he  wrote  a  wortc  on 
medicine.  *De  re  medica.*  He  lived  about  the 
time  of  CSirist  For  the  puritv  and  precision  of 
his  Latin  he  has  been  given  the  title  of  *Cicero 
Mediconim.>  With  the  exception  of  the 
Papyrus  Ebers,  Celsus'  is  the  oldest  medical 
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doeament  after  tbe  Hypoerattc  writii^.  Hy- 
poc rates  is  the  only  one  of  the  72  medical 
authors  whom  Celsos  mentions  whose  writings 
have  come  down  to  us.  The  interest  in  him 
can  be  understood  then.  His  works  are  full 
of  intidpaticns  of  modern  devdopments  in 
mediciae  and  surgery  that  were  supposed  to  be 
novd.  Surgery  eridently  had  developed  mar- 
ydkMuly  about  diat  tine  and  surgical  instru- 
mentation in  particular  was  highly  specialized. 
Over  200  different  surreal  instruments  have 
been  found  at  Pompeii  which  was  buried  79  a-d. 
Unfortunately,  we  know  almost  nothing  of 
Celsns  himself. 

Anothw  important  writer  on  the  sciences 
related  to  medicine  who  was  very  often  quoted 
in  the  after  time  was  Dioscordies,  a  Greek 
army  surgeon  in  the  service  of  Nero,  called 
the  father  of  the  materia  medica  and  the  first 
to  write  on  medical  botany  and  api^ed  science. 
AretKus  the  Cappadocian  who  also  lived  under 
Nero,  was  a  wonderftil  observer  and  *easiljr  the 
most  attractive  medical  author  of  his  time.* 
(GuTison).  The  natural  History  of  Pliny  the 
Elder  (23-79  A.D:)  is  a  compilation  of  nearly 
an  that  was  known  of  the  tuological  sciences, 
geography  and  mineralogv  up  to  his  time. 
While  he  is  thus  so  largely  a  borrower  from 
others,  his  zeal  for  first  hand  information  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  he  perished  in 
the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  which  destroyed 
Pompeii,  while  making  a  determined  effort  to 
approadi  near  enough  to  the  volcano  to  be  able 
to  see  for  himself  actually  what  was  happening. 
The  letters"  of  his  son,  Pliny  the  Younger, 
show  how  wide  was  the  interest  of  the  edu- 
cated Romans  of  the  time.  Their  interests  are 
so  like  our  own  as  to  be  often  a  commentary  on 
the  morning  paper. 

Manifestly  the  Romans  were  deeply  in- 
terested in  science  and  above  all  in  wnat  re- 
lated to  human  health.  This  makes  the  fact 
diat  Luke  the  Evangelist  was  a  physician  all 
the  more  significant,  tor  as  Hamack  has  shown, 
the  Gospel  written  by  him  contains  many  of  the 
technical  medical  terms  of  the  time,  and  there- 
fore would  have  an  especial  appeal  to  the  edu- 
cated classes.  There  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  Luke  was  not  a  relative  of  Gallio,  the 
proconsul  of  Achaia  before  whom  Paul  was 
tried  at  Corinth  for  Lucanus,  his  Latin  name, 
is  not  Greek  at  all  but  a  surname  in  the  great 
family  of  the  gens  Anneea  to  which  Seneca, 
Gallio  and  Lucan  all  belonged.  Philtppt,  where 
Ltdce  was  stationed,  was  a  Roman  colony. 
Perhaps  this  accounts  for  some  of  the  stroc^Iy 
Christian  character  of  Seneca's  writings.  Tlie 
fact  that  Christ  had  devoted  Himself  so  whole- 
heartedly to  the  relief  of  suffering  and  the 
cure  of  the  diseased  among  mankind  made  it 
all  the  more  striking  that  a  physician,  learned 
in  the  medical  lore  of  his  time,  should  describe 
in  medical  terms  the  miraculous  healings  worked 
by  the  Lord,  and  thus  ^ve  them  the  stamp  of 
lus  approval. 

After  extensive  controvert  during  the  I9th 
century  as  to  whether  Saint  Peter  was  ever  at 
Rome,  there  seems  to  be  now  no  doubt  left  in 
the  minds  of  ^  most  historians  that  both  Saint 
Peter  and  Saint  Paul  spent  some  years  in  the 
preaching  of  Christiani^  at  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  Eminre.  Saint  Peter  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  dty  with  a  considerable  interval  on 
two  separate  occasions  and  there  is  a  nnlversal 


tradition  as  to  his  2S  years  Pontificate  in  Rome. 
He,  together  wiA  Saint  Paul,  were  victims  of 
the  jpersecution  under  Nero  (67  or  68),  Sai^t 
Paul  as  a  Roman  citizen,  being  put  to  the 
sword,  while  Saint  Peter  was  crucified,  head 
downward,  according  to  tradition  at  his  own 
reauest,  not  deeming  himself  worthy  to  die  as 
did  his  Divine  Master.  The  scene  of  nis  martyiw 
dom  was  die  Vatican  hill  in  the  Jewish  quarter 
of  the  city,  where  in  Constantine's  time,  two 
centuries  and  a  half  later,  a  great  church  in 
his  honor  was  erected,  and  where  Saint  Peter's 
and  the  Vatican  still  stand. 

Rome  was  sadly  in  need  of  Christianity 
wlien  these  great  doctrines  which  gave  new 
values  to  life  were  first  preached.  An  intense 
selfishness  combined  with  utter  disregard  for 
others  had  come  to  the  Roman  people  just  in 
prc^rtion  as  their  city  became  the  centre  of 
the  world  of  the  time.  The  more  one  knows 
of  the  intimate  details  of  the  social  life  of  this 
1st  century,  the  more  the  need  of  Christianity 
is  recognized.  Until  recendy,  history  has  to  a 
great  extent  been  limited  to  the  story  of  the 
wars  and  politics  of  older  periods,  and  we  have 
failed  to  know  the  people.  With  the  develojp- 
ment  of  social  hlstoiy,  this  Roman  chapter  of 
the  1st  and  2d  centuries  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  history  of  other  periods  when  a 
high  degree  of  civilization,  so-called,  followed 
wealth  and  luxury.  The  all-important  thing  in 
the  Rome  of  the  1st  century  was  to  make 
money.  A  number  of  men  became  immensely 
wealt^.  Some  five  ways  of  making  large 
fortunes  at  this  time  have  been  enumerated. 
The  first  was  by^  insurance,  and  speculation  in 
connection  with  it,  for  the  Rome  of  the  period 
was  rather  flimsily  built,  the  people  living,  or 
rather  sleeping,  for  th«r  lived  mainly  out  of 
doors,  in  rather  confined  quarters  in  apartment 
houses  of  five  or  more  stories  which,  according 
to  law,  had  to  be  built  with  streets  all  round 
them,  and  were  therefore  called  insula 
(islands).  The  second  was  by  speculation.  It 
is  said  that  C3cero  himself  the  attorney  of  the 
•big  interests*  of  his  time  at  Rome,  lost  his 
fortune  several  times  because  of  his  tendency 
to  speculate.  The  Forum  was  full  of  brokers' 
oflices,  and  forei^  exchange,  because  of  the 
many  different  kinds  of  money  current  in  the 
Empire,  was  a  favorite  object  of  speculation. 
The  third  way  of  making  money  was  by  cor- 
nering foodstuffs  and^  selling  them  dear.  Rome 
was  a  very  large  city  of  some  two  million 
inhabitants  which  had  grown  up  in  a  few 

Snerations  and  had  to  be  fed  from  a  distance, 
e  grain  crops  bang  grown  down  on  the 
North  African  coast.  This  facilitated  food 
hoarding  and  profiteering.  The  fourA  way 
of  making  money  was  by  speculation  in  land. 
Rome  grew  rapidly  out  over  the  estates  sur- 
rounding it,  and  these  were  split  up  into  parcels 
and  sola  at  great  profit  Ine  fifth  way  was 
by  corruption  in  politics,  usually  not  in  Rome 
itselfj  but  out  in  the  provinces  and  by  the 
farming  of  taxes,  and  other  abuses.  There  are 
surprising  similarities  with  later  times  in  all 
this. 

The  money  having  been  made  very  much  as 
in  our  day,  it  was  spent  lai^ly  as  our  genera- 
tion spends.  Wealthy  Romans  had  a  home  in 
the  city,  but  spent  comparatively  little  time  in 
it,  for  they  had  a  villa  down  near  Naples,  where 
they  passed  the  winter  months,  a  house  at  the 
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seashore  for  the  suffltner;  some  of  them  went  up 
to  Lake  Como  near  the  foothills  of  the  Alps  for 
the  early  fall,  and  onl^jr  appeared  in  Rome  for 
a'  brief  fashionable  winter  season.  They  ate 
12  and  15  course  dinners,  taking  Roman  punch, 
made  from  snow  brought  down  from  the  Alps, 
about  the  middle  of  the  dinner  so  as  to  drive 
away  the  blood  from  the  stomach  for  the 
moment  and  then  have  it  come  back  by  a  re- 
action which  produced  a  renewal  of  appetite. 
They  affected  all  sorts  of  delicacies  brou^t  from 
long  distances,  indulged  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  and  dreading  indigestion  very  much, 
sometimes  relieved  their  stomachs  after  a  heavy 
dinner  by  tickling  their  throats,  and  then  went 
back  to  eat  a  more  simple  meal.  Their  pleasures 
were  the  baths  and  the  amphitheatre.  Here 
they  saw  gladiators  fight  with  each  other  to 
the  death,  or  with  wild  animals  at  great  risk 
and  sometimes  fatal  results,  or  saw  wild 
animals  Idl!  each  other.  It  is  said  that  the 
luxurious  Romans  received  an  especially 
poignant  pleasure  from  seeing  the  Christians 
thrown  to  the  lions.  They  had  not  become 
savages  but  were  only  wealthy  sybarites  think- 
ing but  of  themselves  and  referring  everything 
to  their  own  feelings  regardless  of  others. 
Divorces  became  extremely  common  and  could 
be  secured  for  even  trivial  reasons,  children 
grew  to  be  fewer  in  the  families;  the  men  lost 
courage  and  the  women  lost  virtue  and  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  Rome  was  very  clear. 
There  were  to  be  periods  as  under  the  Spanish 
Cxsars,  which  began  just  as  the  1st  century 
dosed  when  degeneration'^  and  decadence 
seemed  to  be  held  up  for  a  time,  but  the  seeds 
of  dissolution  had  been  sown  and  Rome's 
destiny  was  upon  her. 

James  J.  Walsh, 
Author  of  ^The  Thirteenth  the  Greatest  of 

Centuries,^  etc. 

PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  OF  THE  mST  CEHTUKY. 

AJt. 

9.  Armimus,  Gennan  leader,  dofeats  the  Ronma  ain^ 
under  Vanu. 

14.  Aogottns.  RoQun  «mperor,  din.   Tiberiiu  moceadi. 

16.  Germanicns  defeats  Arminius. 

21.  Anmniiu  treacherously  slain. 

25.  Pontius  Pilate  becomes  Kovemor  ot  Judea. 

29.  Cmcifixkm  ot  Christ  at  Jertuolem. 

37.  Tiberius  dies.    Caligula,  youngert  bod  of  Geimanicua, 

lieconies  llonan  emperor. 
41.  Caligiila.  msane  tyrant,  murdered.   Qaudios,  Us  wide, 

succeeds. 

51.  Caractacus,  British  IdnR,  defeated  in  great  battle, 
carried  in  chains  to  Rome.  Claudius  pobonad  by 
Agrippina.    Nera  tiecomes  Roman  emperor. 

M.  Boa^uoea,  British  queen,  defeats  tbe  Romans.  Con- 
quered soon  after  by  Suetonius,  Roman  ffmnux  of 
Britain,  she  kills  henelf. 

64.  Hero  persecutes  the  Christians.    Sets  fire  to  Rome. 

65.  Ctuoa,  under  Ming-ti,  sends  an  embassy  to  India,  who 
on  their  return  introduce  Buddhism  into  China. 

66.  Revolt  of  the  Jews. 

67.  The  Christian  apostles  Paid  and  Peter  executed  at  Rome. 
6S.  Nero  lolls  himself. 

69.  Galho,  the  penurious,  slain.  Otho,  the  prodigal,  stabs 
himself.  Vitellius.  the  debauchee,  assassinated.  Ves- 
pasian becomes  emperor  of  Rome. 

70.  Destruction  of  Jemsatem  by  Titus,  sumamed  "  the 
good." 

79-  ^«uviu8  in  _  erui^ion  overwhelms  Herculaneum  and 

Pomprii.   Titus  hecomes  Roman  emperor. 
SI.  Donutian,  last  of  the  "  Twelve  Camrs."  Julius  Agricolo, 

Kpvenior  of  South  Britain,  conquers  northward  to  the 

Grampian  Hills. 
85.  Agricola  sails  aioutid  Britain  wUdi  he  disoorcn  to  be 

aa  island. 

95.  Peisecution  of  the  ChristiaaB. 

96.  Domitian  murdered  by  fais  irif^  Nerm  beoomat  Roman 
emperor. 

M.  Traijan  suoaeedi. 


FIRST-FOOTING,  a  Scottish  custom  still 
existing.  Late  in  the  evening  of  Hogmonay  (31 
December)  in  each  year  thousands  of  the  com- 
mon people  assemble  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Edinbur^  Tron  Church,  to  ascertain  on  good 
evidence  when  the  new  year  commences.  When 
the  clock  is  about  to  strike  12  thor  cheer  so 
loudly  that  the  strokes  are  not  heard.  Instantly 
that  It  has  finished,  they  depart  for  the  purpose 
of  first-footit^;  that  is  each  one  tries  to  be  the 
first  person  that  year  to  cross  tibe  thrrahold  of 
his  friend's  house  and  wish  him  the  compli- 
ments of  the  season.  On  sudi  occaaons  use 
not  a  few  are  accustomed  to  drink  thor  f rioids' 
health  at  the  manifest  risk  of  their  own.  It  is 
considered  unlucky  to  go  into- a  house  empty* 
handed,  and  good  luck  is  smmiosed  to  attend 
tbe  resident  whose  *first  foot*  is  dack-com- 
plexioned. 

FIRST-FRUITS  and  FIRSTLINGS  are 

terms  of  the  Mosaic  and  Jewish  law,  denoting 
respectively  those  portions  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  and  of  the  increase  of  live  stock  which 
were  to  be  offered  to  the  Lord.  (For  First- 
fruits  consult  Exod.  xxii,  29;  Num.  xviii,  12 
etc.;  for  Firstlings,  consult  Exod.  xiii,  12;  Num. 
xviii,  15,  etc.).  A  custom  which  had  its  rise  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  early  as  the  6th 
century  was  that  men  ordained  to  ecclesiastical 
offices  made  to  the  bishop  who  ordained  them 
an  offering  of  some  portion  of  the  first  year's 
revenue  of  the  office.  In  course  of  time  the 
claim  of  the  See  of  Rome  to  the  whole  of  the 
first  year's  income  of  a  bishopric  or  an  abbey 
or  other  office  or  benefice  was  recognized  and 
enforced.  When  in  1531  King  Henry  VIII  for- 
bade the  payment  of  this  tax  to  the  papal  sec 
by  his  subjects,  the  amount  of  the  first-fruits 
annually  forwarded  from  England  to  Rome  was 
about  i3,000.  When  Heniy  was  made  supreme 
head  on  earth  of  the  Anglican  Church,  the  tax 
of  the  first-fruits  was  still  exacted,  but  the  pro- 
ceeds were  turned  into  the  royal  treasury.  Such 
was  the  disposition  made  of  the  first-fruits  in 
England  till  in  1704  Queen  Anne,  for  herself 
and  successors,  relinquished  the  income  from 
first-fruits  and  other  imposts  on  the  profits  of 
spiritual  preferments  and,  under  an  act  of  the 
Parliament,  formed  this  income  into  a  fund 
for  the  relief  of  clergymen  holding  poor  liv- 

X:  this  is  "Queen  Anne's  Botmty.*  The 
ial  name  of  first-fruits  ie  Annates,  or  An- 
nalia,  from  annus,  year;  they  are  also  called 
primitup,  the  Latin  equivalent  of  first-fruits. 

-FIRTH.  Charles  Harding,  English  his- 
torian: b.  Sheffield,  England,  16  March  1857. 
He  was  educated  at  Clifton  and  Oxford  and 
since  1883  has  devoted  his  attention  to  literary 
work  and  teaching  at  Oxford,  having  been 
lecturer  at  Pembroke  Ccdiege  there  1887-93, 
and  since  1904  repus  professor  of  modem  his- 
tory at  that  university.  He  has  published 
<The  Clarke  Papers>  (1891-1901);  ^Scotland 
and  the  Commonwealth'  (1895).;  Scotland  and 
tbe  Protectorate'  (1899) ;  'Oliver  Cromwell' 
(1900);  'Cromwell's  Army>  (1901);  *Naval 
Songs  and  Ballads'  (1907) ;  'The  Last  Years 
of  the  Protectorate'  (1909);  *The  House  of 
Lords  during  the  Civil  War'  (1910),  etc. 

FIRTH,  Mark,  English  steel  manufacturer: 
b.  Sheffield  1819;  d.  28  Nov.  1880.  In  1849 
with  tus  father  and  brother  he  established  in 
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Sheffield  the  great  NorttAk  striel  woAa,  whose 
specialty  soon  became  the  ntannfacturc  of  steel' 
ordnance.  He  was  a-  muoifiGent  belief  actor  to 
hb  satiTe  town,  his  gifts  inelinfiiig  aimshbuses' 
(1869),  a  public  park  of  36  aCns  (1875)  aodl 
the  Firth  Orflese  (1879)  in  connecfioa  witf^ 
nidversity  eictennon.  mim  an  endowmett  «f 
£5,000  a  year. 

FIRTH,  or  FRITH,  in  Scotland,  the  name 
of  deep  inlets  of  the  sea.  FMhs  are  Itt  many 
respects  similar  to  the  Norwe^^an  fiords.  , 

FIRTH  OF  FORTH.  See  FonH. 

FIRUZ»  the  name  of  Uk  &ree  nders  of: 
Persia.  Fnvz  I,  who  reitfned  from  78  to  ICA 
AJ>.,  was  of  the  Arsacsde  oynasty  and  ba»  b«otl 
identified  with  Pacoms  II  of  tlM'  daasical 
writers.  FnUJi  II  (Peroz)  ruled  front  457  tD 
484.  He  was  of  the  Sarsanide  dynasty. 
was  OD  friendly  terms  with  the  RoAam,  but 
lost  his  Uf6  <Hi  an  expedition  ftRain^  tbe 
l^talites  or  White  Huns.  Foiu2  III,  atao  a 
Samnid  and  the  bst  of  the  Ihte,  Wa«  expelled 
from  Persia  by  the  Uf^amraedins  in  641  afld 
sought  refuge  with  Kao>T9ui^  emperor  ol 
Qiinar  who  tried  to  restore  hinl  to  his  thit>n&' 

FIRUZ  SHAH  I,  Rttkn  Ad-Din,  Mo- 
hammedan king  of  Delhi,  who  succeeded  to.  the 
throne  in  1236  a.d.  He  was  deposed  after  a 
reign  of  seven  months  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
sister,  Fniur  Shah  II,  Jalal  Ai>-t)iN,  sultart  of 
Delhi,  founder  of  the  Khaiji  dynasty  and  one 
of  the  noblest  of  Mohartimedan  rulers.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  in  1290  a.d.  and  was 
famed  for  his  humility  and  clemency  even  to 
his  greatest  enemies.  He  campaigned  against 
the  Mongols  in  1292  and  four  years  later  was 
assassinated  by  his  nephew  Ala-ad-CitL  .Fniuz 
Sham  ITI,  king  of  Delhi:  b.  1296;  d.  ISSa  He 
succeeded  to  me  throtie  in  1351  and  eitjoyed  & 
quiet  ahd  prosperous  reign.  He  ^dicated  two 
years  before  his  death. 

PIRUZABAD,  fe-roo'z9-bad,  Pershk,  town 
in  the  province  of  Pars,  70  miles  .south  of 
Sbiraz,  on  the  River  Khdja.  The  town  is  sorJ 
rounded  by  a  mud  wall  and  ditch.  To  the 
norlliwest  are  the  ruins  of  the  anclerit  town  and 
of  a  large  building  called  the  -fire-temple  of 
Ardashir.  The  ancient  city  was  destroyed  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  built  a  dam  across 
the  river  at  the  gor^  where  it  leaves  the  plain, 
where  the  city  was  Ibcated,  thus  submergirrg 
tbe  city.  The  laltt  remained  until  ^e  3d  cen-' 
tury  when  it  was  drained  by  Arda^ir.  He 
built  a  new  dty  which  he  calfed  Gnr.  The  name 
was  changed  in  the  5th  century  by  Firuz  II, 
who  built  here  a  famons  palace  342x178  feet. 
It  was  a  combination  of  Mesopotamian,  Byzan- 
tine and  Roman  architectttre.   Pop. '3,000. 

FISC,  the  public  treasury.  In  Roman  times 
the  term  at  first  designated  the  emperor's  pri- 
vate jjurse,  but  later  was  used  to  designate  the 
imperial  treasury,  and  in  the  latter  sense  is  u^ed 
in  most  modem  countries.  In  law  it  is  consid- 
ered a  juristic  person.  Consult  SoW,  *Insti- 
tdtes  of  Roman  Law>  (2d  ed.,  Oxford  1901). 

FISCAL  LANDS,  lands,  among  the  Franks,' 
set  apart  for  the.  use  of  the  sovereign  to  sup- 
port his  dignity  and  to  give  him  the  means  of 
rewartfing  ment  or  valor. 

FISCHAST,  fish'art.  Johaim,  Germaa 
satirist:  K  Mainz,  between  1545  4t)d  ^ 


Fofbach,  about  :159a  As' a  satirist  he  fa  dte 
most  unrestrauted  of  his  a^e.  Inexhaustible  .in 
droU,  humorow  bank  witty.  riKm^tst  noi  sel- 
dom gdhy  .of  :eaidLvoque  and  obscttiity,  inti- 
mately acquaintea  with  tbe  follies  of  his  age, 
and  .never  af. a  lo^  whet)ier.  to  ridicule  or  lash 
them.  He  treats  the  German  language  with  the: 
greatest  freedom,  coining  new  words  and  turns 
o'f  expression  without  ^ny-  regard  to  analogy, 
and,  displaying,  in  his  most  arbitraiy  formations, 
erudition  and  wit.  In  the  broad  cotpic  and  bur^ 
league  he  is  not  to  be  surpassed,  and  eveu  in 
his  most  satirical  effusions  there  is  an  honesty 
and  good  nature;  always  observable.  His  most 
celebrated  works  are  a  rifacctthento  of  the  Gat- 
gantua  of  Rabelais,  first  printed  in  1575;  *Das 

fluckhaft  Schifr  von  Zurich*  (The  Lucky 
hip  of  Zurich)  (1576)-;  'Aller  Prakiik  Gross- 
mutter'  (1572;;  'EulenspiegeJ  Reimensweiss' 
(1572),  ahd  several  others.  We  find  in  FisCh-, 
art, tbe  l^rst  attempt  at  (German  hexameters. 

FISCHfiACH,  Hsh'biH,  Friedrich,  German  . 
textile  desiguer.:  b,  Aix-la-C^bapelte,  1839;  d. 
1908.  He  received  his  educatimi  at  the  Berlin 
Academy.  .q£.  Industrial  Design.  In  1862.  he  re- 
moved, to  Yienoa  where  he  followed  the  pro* 
fession  decorator  and  desispier.  He  became 
teacher  of  ornamentation  gt  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, Hanau,  in  1870,  and  from  1883  to  1888 
served  as  director  of  thfe  Industri&l  Art  School 
of  Saint-Gall,  In  1889  he'  removed  to  Wies- 
baden. He  founded  many  societies  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  industrial  art  and  ' by  his  work 
exercised  A  great  influence  on  textile  designing 
in  Germany.  In  1909'the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  New  York,  acquired  his  collection  of 
antique  embroideries  and  fabrics.  He  pub-' 
Hshed  'Omaniente  der  Gewebe'  (1874-81) : 
'Geschichte  der  Textilkunst*  (1883) ;  *Sfid- 
Slavischc  Omamente'  (2d  ed.,  1872) ;  *AIbuin: 
fut  Stickerei'  (130  patterns  in  gold  and  colors; 
1872;  1880);'  <Neue  Muster  fiir  Stickerei  und 
HSkelarbeiten>  (3  series,  1880^);  'Stidkerei-' 
muster>  (1888)  ;  <Hakefv6rlagen'  (1889)  J 
*WeissBtifckereiv6rIagen>  (1892) ;  'Die  widi- 
tigsten  Webemuster  bis  zum  19ten  Jahrhtm- 
dert>  (1900). 

FISCHER;  fuh'er,  Abraham.  South  Afri- 
can statesman;  b.  Green  Point,  Cai>e  Town, 
1850;  d.  1913.  He  vfzs  educated  ai  the  3outh 
Airican  College,  became  interested  in  the  poll-' 
tics  of  the  Orange  Free  State  and  in  1878  ber 
came  a  member  of  tbe  Volksraad.  In  1896  Ko 
became  a  memt>er  of  the  Executive' Council  of 
the  Volksraad  and  .took  part  In  many  colonial 
aijd  interstate  conferences.  He  headed  a  joint 
deputation  from  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free 
Stale  to  Europe  ana  America  during  the  South 
African  "War.  From  1907  to  1910  he  was 
Premier  pi  the  Orange  River  Colony  and  in 
the  latter  year  became  Minister  of  Lands  in 
the  new  Union  of  'South  Africa  Mvemment. 
He  was  made  Privy  Councillor  in  1911  and  be- 
came Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Lands  in 
1912,. 

FISCHER,  Bemhard,  German  bacteriolo- 

B'fit:,  b-,Coburg,  1852.  He  was  educated  at  the 
mversitv  of  Berlin,  received  the  degre*  of, 
M.Di  in  1875,  and  went  to  Egypt  and  India  as 
member  of  the  (German  Choler;a  -  Ck>mmissioa. 
In  1889  be  was  a  member  of  the  Plankton  Ex- 
pedition and  10  years  later  became  professor 
at  the  Uniyer^  of  Kiel.  There  he  also  be- 
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came  head  of  the  Institiite  of  Hygiene.  He  be- 
came ^erally  known  for  his  clmsslfication  of 
bacteria.  His  'Stnictnre  and  Functions  of  Bac- 
teria>  (2d  ed.,  1900),  is  the  standard  in  itt 
field. 

PISCHBR,  Kni0,  German  chemist',  b.  Eus- 
Idrcfaen,  1852.  After  studying'at  Strassburg:,  in 
1879  he  was  appointed  professoi*  extraordinary 
at  the  University  of  Munich  and  became  profes- 
sor of  chemistry  at  Erlangen  1882,  filling  a  sim- 
ilar chair  at  Wurzburg  1885.  He  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  organic  chemistry  at  the 
University  of  Berlin  1992,  succeeding  the  cele- 
brated A.  W.  Hofmann;  and  in  19(k  received 
die  Noble  prize  for  cheniical  research,  ^ia 
researches  were  along  the  lioes  ox  synthetic 
sugar,  in  which  field  be  was  a  j^oneer;  and 
he  also  made  significant  investigations  of  the 
composition  of  the  "purine  group,*  the  poly- 
peptides (synthetic  proteids)  and  the  depstdes. 
He  is  author  of  *AnIeitung  zur  Darstellung 
■organischer  PrSparate*  (Eng.  trans,  by  Stan- 
ford, 1909),  a  popular  text-book;  numerous 
papers  which  have  smce  been  collected  Into  book 
form,  and  *Die  Chemie  der  Kohlenhydrate  und 
-----      -  0894), 


ihre  Bedentmig  fiir  die  Hiyriok 
and  ^Chemical  Research  in  its  Bearings  on 

National  We]fare>  (1912). 

FISCHER,  Emat  Kuno,  koo'nd,  Berthold. 
German  historian  of  philosophy:  b.  Sande- 
walde,  Silesia,  23  July  1824;  d.  Heidelberg,  5 
July  1907.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Leipzig  and  Halle  and  in  1849  became  a  lec- 
turer on  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Hei- 
delberg. However,  he  was  interdicted  from 
teaching  philoso^y  at  Heidelberg  in  1853 :  but 
after  filling  professorships  in  Berlin  and  Jena, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  being  called  to  the  chair 
of  philosophy  and  history  of  modem  German 
literature  at  Heidelberg  in  1872.  He  was.  a 
brilliant  lecturer  and  possessed  a  remarkable 
gift  {or  clear  exposition.  His  fame  rests  pri- 
marily on  his  work  as.  a  historian  and  commen- 
tator of  philosophy.  As  far  as  his  philosoph- 
ical -views  were  concerned,  he  was,  generally 
^aldnff,  a  follower  of  the  Hegelian  school 
His  wntings  in  this  direction,  especially  his  in- 
terpretation of  Kant,  involved  him  In  a  quarrel 


greatest 

der  Neueren  Philosophic*  (6  vols.,,  Stuttgart- 
Mannheim-Heidelberg  18S4-77;  new  edition. 
Heidelberg  1897-1901),  written  in  the  form  of 
brilliant  monographs  on  Descartes,  Kant,  Fichte, 
Schelling  and  other  great  philosophers  down  to 
Schopenhauer.  He  also  published  *Diotima. 
Die  Idee  dcs  Schonen'  (Pforzheim  1849)  ;  <Die 
Interdict  meiner  Vorlesungen^  (Mannheim 
1854);  *Die  Apologic  meines  Lebcns*  (Mann- 
heim 18S4)  ;  'System  der.  Logifc  und  Meta- 
physik  oder  V/issenschaf'tslehre>  (Stuttgart 
1852) ;  *Franz  Baco  von  Verona*.  (Leipzig 
I87S:  translated  into  English  by  f.  Oxenford, 
Lonoon  1857) ;  'Kants  Lebcn  nnd  die  Gnmd- 
lagen  sdner  Lehre*  (Mannheim  i860)  ;  *Akad- 
efflische  Reden :  J.  G.  Fichte ;  Die  Beiden  Kan- 
tischen  Schnlcn  in  Jena'  (Stuttgart  1862) ; 
^Lessings  "Nathan  der  Weise* '  (Stutt^rt 
1864;  translated  into  Enfrlish  by  E.  Frothmg- 
ham.  New  York  1868)  ;  *B.  Spinozas  Leben  und 
Qiarakter'  (Heidelberg  1865;  translated  into 
English   by   F.   Schmidt    Edinburg  1882); 


^SbahcHieares  duralrterentwick^ung  Richards 
ni>  (Heide)bcr^  1866)  ;  <Ubcr  dieEntstehung 
und  die  Entwtdcdtmgsfornicn  dcs  Witzes* 
(Heidelberg  1871) ;  <Kfitik  der  Kandschen 
nUosophte'  (Munich  1883;  translated  into 
English  by  W.  S.  Hough,  London  1888); 
<(;oethe-Schriften>  (8  vols..  Heidetberg  1888- 
96);  (Kleine  Schriften>  (Heidelberg  l£e8-98) ; 
<Schillei^Sehn{tett>  (2  vola.,  Heidelbers  1891); 
^PhilosophiBche  Scfariften'  (3  parts,  Heidel- 
berg 1891-92) .  Other  translations  of  his  works 
are  Mahaffy,  J.  P.,  <A  Conunentary  ol  Kant's 
"Critic  of  Pure  Reason*  *  (London-Dubhn 
1866)  ;  Gordy,  J.  P.,  ^Descartes  and  his  SchooP 
mew  York  1887).  In  honor  of  his  SOth  birth- 
day, cel<l>rated  in  1904,  there  was  published  by 
O.  Liebmann,  W.  Wumh,  T.  Lii^  and  odien, 
^Die  Philosophie  im  Beghm  dei  20.  Jahrfaun- 
derts.  Festschrift  fur  Kuno  Pi5cher>  (Heidel- 
berg 1907).  Consult  Alexander,  A.  B.  D.. 
'Kuno  Fischer.  An  Estimate  of  his  Life  and 
Woric*  (in  Jtmmal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology 
and  ScienHfic  Methods.  Vol.  V.  p.  57,  New 
York  1908);  Falkenheim,  H.,  <Kum>  Fischer 
twd  die  Litterar-Historische  Metfaode>  (Ber- 
Im  1892);  (^oehring,  H.,  <Von  Kuno  Fischers 
(xeistesart*  (in  Pddagogisches  Magtuin,  Heft 
317,  Langensalaa  1907);  Petsch,  R.,  'Kuno 
Fischer*  (in  Deutsche  Shakespeare  Gesell- 
schaft  Jahrbuch.  Vol.  XLIV,  p.  189,  Beriia 
1908)  ;  Trendelenburg,  A.  F.  (Kuno  Fischer 
tmd  sein  Kant'  (Leipzig  1869) ;  Vaihinger,  H., 
*Der  Streit  zwischen  Trendelenburg  und 
Fischer*  (in  'Commentar  zu  Kants  "TCntik  der 
Reinen  Vemunft,"  >  Vol.  II,  pp.  290  and  545, 
Stuttgart  1882-92);  Windelbrand,  W,  *Kuno 
Fischcr>  (Heidelberg  1907). 

FISCHER,  Johann  Oeorg,  (German  poet: 
b.  Gross  Sufisen,  Wiirtemberg,  25  Oct.  1816;  d. 
Stuttgart,  4  May  1897.  From  1833-85  he  held 
various  positions  as  sdiool  teacher,  most  of  the 
time  in  connection  with  schools  in  Stuttgart 
Early  in  life  he  Aavred  deep  hiterest  in  nature 
and  many  of  his  poems  snow  this  influmce. 
He  excelled  in -popular  songs  and  ballads;  and 
in  his  love  songs  nobly  idealized  nature  and 
passion.     He  wrote   four   dramas:  'SauP 

(1862)  ;    <Friedrich    II    von  Hohenstaufen' 

(1863)  ;  'Florian  Geyer>  (1866);  <Kaiser 
Maximilian  von  Mexico'  (1868).  In  'Aus  dem 
Leben  der  VogeP  (1863)  he  notes  the  charac^ 
teristk  i^ienomena  of  the  psychic  life  of  ani- 
mals with  the  acuteness  of  a  naturalist  and  the 
s3Fmpathy  of  a  poet.  His  other  works,  pratfi- 
cally  all  of  them  published  in  Stuttgart,  were 
<Gedichte'  (1838);  <Dichtuagen>  (1841); 
<(5edichte'  (1854);  <Neue  Gedichte'  (1865); 
*Den  Deutschen  Frauen'  (1869)  ;  *Aus  Frischer 
Luff  (1872);  <Neue  Ueder'  (1876);  <Mer- 
Im.  Ein  Uederwklus>  (1877);  <Der  Gluck- 
riche  Knecht.  Em  Idyll'  (1881);  *Auf  dem 
Heimwcg'    (1891) ;    <Mit    Achtzig  Jahrcn' 

1896).  Consult  Fischer,  H.,  'Erinnerungen  an 
.  G.  Fischer  von  seinem  Sohne'  (Tubingen 
897). 

FISCHER,  Joseph,  German  clergyman  and 
cartographer:  b.  Quadrath,  Rhein,  (jcnnany,  1" 
M^Tth  1858.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymna- 
sium, Rhein,  Westphalia,  and  the  universities 
of  Munster,  Munich,  Innsbruck  and  Vienna, 
and  Jesuit  sdiolasticates  in  Holland,  Austria 
and  Engluid.  In  1881  he  entered  the  Society 
of  Jesus  and  was  ordained  to  the  priestiiood  m 
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1891.  Since  L895  he  baa  been  professor  of  geos- 
raplw  and  history  at  SteHa  Matutina  College, 
Fel&iTch.   His  scwntific  ftdueveiDefito  eon' 
prise  the  discoveiy  of  the  ous  of  WaldM** 
muHer  of  1507  and  1516  and  of  Jodocus  Hon- 
dius  m  Wolfegs:  Castle,  Wurttembere  in  U91. 
In  1903-04^  and  a»tn  in  1909-10;  he  visited 
Italy.  France  and  En^and  as  member  of  the 
Austrian  Institute  of  Historical  Studies  for  the 
purpose  of  cartographical  research.    He  has 
published  'IHe  Beziehungen  Kaiser  Rudolfs  II 
zu  Erzherzog  Matthias  bis  aum  Vertage  von 
Ueben*  (1606);  ^Der  sogennante  SchottwioMr 
Venrag  vom  Jafare  1600>  (1997)  ;  <Der  linier 
Tag  vom  Jahre  1605  in  seiner  Bedeutung 
fiir   (Ue   {^sterreichische  Haus   und  Rcichs- 
geschichte^    p898) ;   'Die  Entdeckungen  der 
Normaiuien  in  America'  (1902;  Engl  trans., 
1903);   ^IHe  alteste  Karte  mit  dem .  Namen 
Amenca  A.D.   1507,   und  die   C^rta  Marina 
aus    dem    Jahre    1516    des    M.  Waldsee- 
muller'  ((jerman  and  English  ed&,  1903) ;  ^Map 
of  die   World  by  Jodocus  Hondius,  1611' 
(1907) ;  'Introduction  of  the  Cosmographie 
Introductio  of  Martin  Waldseemiiller>  (ISw)  ; 
*Der  *dcutsche  Ptolemaus*  um  1490'  (1910). 
He  coHaborated  in  Jahrbuch  des  historischen 
Vereins  von  Liechtenstein  (-1910)  and  contrib- 
uted  to   the  Tnnsbrucker   tkeologifche  Zeit- 
schrift,  Innsbrucker  Femandeums  Zettschrift, 
'Historical  Records  and  Studies,'  'Gdttii^r 
Gelehrte  Anzeigen,>  'The  Catholic  En<7clope- 
d!a,>  and  'Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laach.^ 

FISCHER^  Lndwiff  Haas,  Austrian 
painter:  b.  Salzburg,  2  March  1848.  After  a 
course  of  art  study  he  traveled  extensively, 
settling  finally  in  Vienna.  Among  his  works 
are  nine  landscapes  for  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Vienna,  and  etchings  and'  engravings 
forming  historical  landscapes  from  Austria- 
Hungary.  He  is  the  author  of  'Die  Tedinik 
der  Aquarellmalerei.*  Three  of  his  oU  paint- 
mgs,  including  a  *View  of  Jerusalem,'  are  in 
die  Vienna  Museum.  He  also  painted  many 
excellent  water  colors  and  wrote  numerous 
magazine  articles  accompanied  by  clearly  de- 
fined and  spirited  drawings. 

FISCHER,  Paul  HenrL  French  naturalist ; 
b.  Paris  1835;  d.  1893.  He  studied  science 
and  medicine,  securing  doctorates  in  both,  and 
became  assistant  in  paleontology  at  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  He  was  made  assistant 
naturalist  there  in  1872.  After  1856  he  was 
jmr.t  editor  of  the  Journal  de  Conchyliologie 
and  served  several  terms  as  president  of  the 
Soci£t£  Gfologique  de  France  and  the  SociitA 
Zoologique  de  France.  He  published  'Fauna 
conchylioloKique  marine  de  fa  Gironde  et  du 
sud-ouest  de  la  France*  (1865;  enlarged  cd., 
1^5);  'Recherches  sur  les  Actinies  des  cotes 
oc^niqties  de  France*  (1876).;  'Manuel  de  con- 
^icao«ie»^^885)  ;  'Paltentologte  de  lUrde 

FISCHER  VON  BRLACH,  Jobann  Bern- 
hard,  Austrian  architect:  b.  Vienna  1650;  d. 
1723.  He  spent  some  time  at  Rome  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  profession  of  architect.  On  his 
return  to  his  native  city  he  received  commis- 
sions for  several  important  buildings,  including 
the  castle  of  Schonbrunn,  the  Horbibliothek, 
the  palace  of  Prince  Eugene,  (Zhurch  of  Saint 
Charles  Boromeo,  etc.,  all  in  the  Baroque  style. 
He  also  was  employed  at  Prague  and  Brcslau, 


FZSCU8.   See  Fiscal 

FI8BT,   fe'zS',   Lome  Joseph  Cyprien, 

Canatfian  poet:  b.  Quebec,  3  (5ct.  IKS;  d. 
17  Aug.  1898.  He  received  his  early  education 
at  the  hands  of  private  tutors  and  at  the 
Seninaire  de  Quebec  In  1848  he  was  called 
to  the  bar  aaa  soon  after  became  protho- 
notary  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  province 
of  Quebec.  He  wrote  the  ode  of  welcome 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  Quebec  in  1860.  He  was  a 
frcquoit  contributor  to  French-Canadian  pe- 
riodicals. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
L'Instttut  Canadieo,  and  served  a  term  as  its 
president.  He  wrote  'Jude  et  Grazia,  ou  les 
malheurs  de  I'imigration  canadienne*  (1861). 

FISBT.  Sib  fMarie),  Joseph  Engine,  Ca- 
nadian soldier:  b.  Rimouski,  15  March  1874. 
He  was  educated  at  Rimoosld  College  and  at 
Laval  University,  being  graduated  with  the  de- 
gr^  of  M^p.  in  1896  He  joined  the  volunteer 
militia  service,  became  major  in  i898,  and  was 
brevetted  lieutenant-coiotiel  in  1901  for  his  serv- 
ices in  South  Africa.  In  1903  he  was  made 
Ueutenant-colonel  in  the  army  medical  service 
and  staff  adjutant  of  medical  services.  In  1906 
he  became  Deputy  Minister  of  Militia  and  De-. 
fense.  He  was  made  commaoder  of  die  L(^o« 
of  Honor  in  1917  and  was  Imig^ed  the  same 
year. 

FISH,  Hamilton,  American  ^lomatist:  b. 
New  York,  3  Aug.  1808;  d.  Garrison,  N.  Y., 
7  Sept  1893.  He  was  the  son  of  Nicholas  Fish 
(q.v.).  In  1827  he  was  graduated  at-Columbia 
College,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1830.  A 
Whig  in  politics^  he  was  elected  a  congressman 
in  18^  HeuteBant-govemor  of  New  York  in 
1847  and  governor  in  1848.  In  1851  he  was 
returned  to  the  United  States  Senate,  where  he 
opposed  ^e  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
and  joined  the  Republican  party  on  its  forma- 
tion. During  the  Civil  War  he  acted  as  chair- 
man of  the  Union  Defense  Committee  of  New 
York  city  and  later  was  appointed  by  President 
Lincoln  as  a  member  of  the  commission  on 
the  exchange  of  prisoners.  He  was  Secretaiy 
of  State  under  Grant  1869-77,  signing,  as  one  o£ 
the  commissionen,  the  Washington  Treaty  of 
1871  with  Great  Britain  in  the  formulation  of 
which  he  took  an  important  part,  and  carrying 
through  the  seltleraent  of  the  'Alabama  ques- 
tion.* He  was  also  instrumental  in  settling  the 
so-called  *San  Juan  Boundary  Dispute"  (q.v.) 
with  Great  Britain  and  in  adiustit^  in  1873  the 
difficulties  between  Swiin  ana  the  united  States 
arising  from  the  *Virg^nius  affair*  (q.v.). 
Prom  1848-54  he  was  vice-president,  and  from 
1854^^93  president-general  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati.  He  was  also  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Columbia  University  from  1859^ 
93.  This  institution,  as  well  as,  Union  College 
and  Harvard  University,  conferred  honorary 
degrees  on  him.  Consult  Davis,  J.  C.  B.,  'Ham- 
ilton Fish>  (in  Atlantic  Monthly.  Vol.  LXXIH, 
p.  215^  Boston  1884) ;  (iardinpr,  A.  B.,  'Hamil- 
ton Fish'  (in  New  York  Genealogical  and  Bio- 
graphical Record.  Vol.  XXV„  p.  I,  New  York 
1894) :  Hunt,  G.,  'The  Department  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  etc.*  (New  Haven  1914); 
New  York  State  Legislature,  'Proceedings  in 
Memory  of  the  Honorable  Hamilton  Fish'  (Al- 
huxy  1894) ;  Spring,  A.,  'Hamilton  Fish,  Sec- 
retary of  State'  (in  American  Law  Review, 
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Vol.  XL,  p.  801,  Samt  Louis  1906)  ;  United 
States  State  Department  <  Papers  Relating  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  of  tibe  United  States* 
etc*  (WashinKton  1869-78). 

FISH,  Hamilton,  Jr.,  American  lawyer  and 
politician:  b.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1849.  He  was 
graduated  at  Columbia  in  18^;  became  private 
secretary  to  his  father,  Hamilton  Fish;  was 
graduated  at  the  Columbia  Law  Schoof  in  1873 
and  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Governor 
John  Adams  Dix  of  New  York.  In  1890  he 
was  Republican  leader  of  the  assembly  and 
speaker  in  1895.  In  1903-06  he  was  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  United  States  and  in  1909-11 
served  as  member  of  Congress. 

PISH,  Nicholas,  American  military  oflficer: 
b.  New  York.  28  Aug.  1758;  d.  there,  20  June 
1833.  He  joined  the  Continental  Army,  par- 
ticipated in  the  battles  at  Saratoga  in  1777 ;  led 
a  corps  of  light  infantiy  in  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth; and  otherwise  distinguished  himself 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  was  bre- 
vetted  lieutenant-colonel  in  1^  and  retired  in 
the  same  year.  He  was  adjutant -general  of 
New  York  from  1784-93;  President  Washington 
appointed  him  supervisor  of  United  States  rev- 
enue in  1794.  From  1797  to  1805  he  served 
as  president  of  the  New  York  State  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati.  From  1806-17  he  was  an 
alderman  of  the  City  of  New  York.  _  He  was 
married  to  Elizabeth  Stuyvesant,  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Peter  Stuyvesant;  the  last  Dutch 
governor  of  Nieuw  Netherlands. 

FISH,'  Nicholas,  American  diplomatist:  b. 
New  York  19  Feb.  1846;  d.  there,  16  Sept.  1902, 
He  was  educated  at  Columbia  and  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  practised  law  in  New  York,  be- 
came second  secretary  of  legation  in  Berlin 
1871,  secretary  in  1874,  and  in  1877-81  was 
chargi  d'affaires  in  Switzerland.  From  1882  to 
1886  he  was  United  States  Minister  to  Beljfium, 
and  in  1887  entered  the  firm  of  Harriman  & 
Company,  bankers  of  New  York.  He  was  the 
oldest  son  of  Hamilton  Fish  (q.v.)  ;  successively 
vice-president  and  president  of  the  New  York 
chapter  of  die  Sode^  of  the  Qncinnati,  and  a 
member  of  many  cIudsl 

FISH,  StinrreMnt,  American  banker  and 
railroad  official:  b.  New  York,  24  June  1851. 
In  1871  he  became  clerk  in  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  became 
a  director  of  that  road  in  1876,  second  vice- 
president  1883-84,  vice-president  1884-87  and 
president  1887-1906.  He  also  served  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Chicago,  Saint  Louis  and  New 
Orleans  Railroad  in  1882-84.  He  was  trustee 
of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York  from  1883  to  1906^  and  director  of  the 
National  Park  Bank  and  other  corporations. 
He^ublished  'The  Nation  and  the  Railways' 

FISH.  In  the  popular  sense  a  fish  Is  a  cold- 
blooded, chordate  or  vertebrate  animal,  adapted 
for  life  in  the  water,  breathing  by  means  of  gill- 
slits  all  its  life,  having  its  limbs,  if  present,  de- 
velo|>ed  as  fins,  never  as  fingers  or  toes.  This 
definition  excludes  invertebrates  as  having  no 
notochord  and  no  backbone.  It  excludes  the 
tunicates  and  enteropneustans  as  not  fish-like  in 
form  when  adult  and  as  being  at  all  stages 
without  fins.  It  excludes  the  amphibians,  be- 
cause these  develop,  in  the  adult  state,  jmnted 


limbs  with  toes  and  mcwt  of  Aem  cease  to 
breathe'  with  gills  or  s^l-slits.  The  fishes,  as 
thus  defined,  inchide  all  members  of  the  groups 
known  as  the  lancelets  (Le^ocardii) ,  the  lam- 
preys (Cyehstomi},  uie  sharics  {Ehsmo- 
branchii),  and  the  true  fishes  (Teleosiomi),  as 
also  all  of  the  varied  series  of  extinct  fish-like 
forms.  In  technical  writings  the  lancelets  and 
the  lampreys  are  usually  excluded  from  the 
class  Pisces  or  fishes  and  many  writers  would 
still  further  limit  the  name  oi  Pisces  by  the 
exclusion  of  sharks  and  skates  and  also  the 
cfrimieras  {Holocebhaii).  Still  others  exclude 
the  Dipneusta  ana  the  extinct  Placodermi  or 
Ostracophori  and  Arthrodira.  It  is  perhaps 
not  necessary  to  regard  Pisces  or  fishes  as  a 
technical  term  at  all.  In  this  case  there  is  no 
violence  in  using  the  word  fish  as  coextensive 
with  the  pofiular  definition  as  g^ven  above. 
Taking  this  significance,  we  may  recognize  two 
classes  of  chordates  (Tunicata  and  Enterop- 
nensta)  as  lying  below  and  to  one  side  of 
the  series  of  fishes,  while  this  series  is  itself 
com^sed  of  nine  classes  or  sub-classes  unequal 
in  size  and  in  taxonomic  value,  Leptocardii, 
Cyclostomi,  Ostracophori,  Cyclia,  Elastno- 
branchii,  Arthrodira,  Crossobterygii,  Dtpneitsta, 
(Dipnoi)  or  (Plagiostomia)  and  Acttnopteri. 
The  first  three  groups  differ  widely  from  the 
others  and  must  in  any  scheme  of  classification 
be  regarded  as  forming  distinct  classes.  The 
last-named  class  or  sub-class  includes  the  Rreai 
majority  of  recent  fishes,  .  The  Cycluz,  Os- 
tracophori and  Arthrodira  are  wholfy  extinct; 
the  Crossopterygii  and  Dipneusta  nearly  so. 

Taking  tfie  true  fishes,  or /4rfino^ffri,  as  typ- 
ical of  the  group,  we  sec  at  once  that  these 
have  .the  general  structure  of  the  higher  verte- 
brates, but  with  less  complexity  of  structure, 
with  various  adaptations  tnat  fit  these  animals 
for  life  in  die  water. 

Perm  of  the  Body.— The  body  is  in  gm- 
eral  boat-sha^d.  'the^  head  in  the  same  axis, 
without  neck  m  most  cases,  the  shoulder -girdle 
being  attached  to  the  skull  at  the  nape  and  in 
the  more  specified  forms  of  the  pelvic  girdle 
joined  to  the  shoulder-girdle  below.  The  form 
IS  fitted  for  swift  progress  through  the  water. 
The  body  is  longer  than  deep  and  the  greatest 
width  is  in  front  of  the  middle^  leaving  in 
itiost  cases  the  compressed  paddle-Hke  tad  to 
serve  as  the  organ  of  locomotion.  To  all  of 
these  statements  there  are  numerous  excep- 
tions. Most  fishes  depend  on  speed  to  secure 
their  food  or  to  escape  from  their  enemies,  but 
there  are  some  which  preserve  themselves  by 
lying  prone  on  the  bottom,  by  hiding  in  crevices 
of  one  sort  or  another,  or  which  arc  defended 
from  all  attacks  by  pungent,  sometimes  en- 
venomed, spines  or  by  a  bony  coat  of  mail. 

Sxoskeleton  of  the  Pish.—  The  surface  of 
the  fish  is  typically  covered  by  an  exoskcleton 
of  overlapping  scales.  To  this  there  are  many 
exceptions.  Some  are  naked,  some  covered 
with  ■  prickles,  spines  or  bony  plates.  The 
scales  may  he  ganoid  (enameled,  like  teeth), 
placoid  (reduced  to  shagreen-like  rou^ness), 
ctenoid  (with  a  comb-edge),  or  cycloid 
(smooth,  with  concentric  striae),  or  they  may 
be  variously  coalescentj  forming  bony  plates. 
Historically  the  ^placoid  scale  precedes  die 
ganoid  scale.  Tfus  is  followed  by  the  cydad, 
and  finally  hy  die  ctenoid  type.   Bony  plates 
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may  be  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  scales  of 
any  type. 

Fins  of  th«  Plsh^  In  most  cases  the  mobon 
of  a  fish  is  mainlv  produced  by  the  lateral 
movement  of  a  caudal  or  tail  fin,  the  other  fins 
exerting  chiefljf  the  function  of  direction.  In 
the  more  primitive  of  oistiB?  fishes  the  dif- 
ferent fins  are  composed  of  soft  rays  con- 
nected by  membrane.  The  soft  rays  are  finely 
jointed  and  usually  branched,  as  distinguished 
from  the  spines,  which  are  without  branches  or 

i'oint  and  which  are  usually  stiff  and  pungent, 
n  the  more  specialized  fishes  spines  are  usually 
present,  Uiese  occupying  the  front  of  the  dorsal 
and  anal  fins,  the  first  ray  of  the  ventral  fin 
being  also  spinous. 

The  fins  usually  present  are  of  two  kinds  — 
the  paired  fins  and  the  vertical  fins.  The  paired 
fins  are  represented  on  cither  side  of  the  body, 
the  anterior  or  uppermost  pair,  the  pectoral  fins, 
representing  in  the  fish  the  arms  or  forelegs  of 


ihe  vertical  fins,  'supiMzrting  botws  are  devel- 
oped These  bones,  colled  interspinal  boncft 
(mtemenral  along  the  back,  interfaaemal  bfr- 
low),  stand  in  srane  definite  relation  to  the 
bones  of  Ac  vertebral  column,  to  which,  how- 
ever, the^  are  not  direct^  joined 

The  pectoral  fin  is  attadied,  by  mcmna  of 
certain  intermediate  bones,  to  the  shoulder- 
girdle.  The  ventral  fin  is  similarly  joined 
to  a  pelvis.  The  pelvis  in  all  the  lower  fishes 
is  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  skeleton  and 
placed  beneath  the  bodv  cavity.  In  the  more 
specialized  modem  forms  the  pelvis  is  moved 
forward,  usually  connected  with  the  shoulder- 
girdle,  but  sometimes  attached  at  the  throiU 
well  in  front  of  the  latter.  In  accordance  with 
the  insertion  of  the  oelvis,  the  ventral  fins  are 
said  to  be  abdominal  {Ircc  from  the  shoulder- 
girdle,  as  in  the  whitefish),  thoracic  (con> 
nected  with  the  shoulder-^rdle),  or  jugular 
(in  front  of  the  shoukler-girdle).- 


1.  DoiMlfin.  ^ 

2.  Ad^iofls  doiwL 

3.  Ctudidflti. 

4.  Anal  fin. 

5.  PectonI  fln. 
6i  VentTEl  fin* 

7.  Lower  jaw  of  mandible. 

8.  Upper  jaw  or  maxillary. 


Gkbat  Lack  Wuiihush  (ptrttomu  dupe^etmb}. 
Showing  the  tocatioii  of  fine  and  month  perte  (after  Jordaii  and  Bvermann). 


8a.  Sapi4ementary  maxillary. 
9.  Opmle. 

10.  BranchioetecaU. 

11.  Caudal  pednncle. 

12.  Lateral  line. 

13.  Serin  of  croeewiw  scalea  uaoally 

counted. 

14.  Smut. 


IS. 

17.  Depth  of  body  (measured  in 

number  oi  tunea  to  baae  of 
cmndal). 

18.  Base  of  caudal. 

19.  Distance  from  aooot  to  napt  or 

occiput. 


the  higher  vertebrates,  the  lower  or  posterior 
pair  (ventral  or  pelvic  fins)  representing  the 
hinder  legs.  The  verticle  fins  are  on  the  median 
line  of  the  body,  the  dorsal  on  the  back,  the 
caudal  on  the  tail  and  the  anal  on  the  lower 
side  behind  the  body  cavity.  Each  of  these 
fins  is  subject  to  great  variation. 

The  vertical  fins,  with  their  appendages,  arise 
from  the  modification  and  specialization  of  a 
dorsal  median  fold  of  skin.  This  is  found  in 
embryos  and  in  the  lancelet  and  other  forms 
of  low  organization.  It  is  generally  tau^t  that 
the  paired  fins,  with  the  tones  which  support 
them,  have  been  derived  from  a  lateral  fold 
of  sldn,  similarly  modified,  and  still  more 
specialixed.  As  to  this,  the  evidence  is  much 
less  complete  than  in  the  case  of  the  vertical 
fins.  But  Aere  is  some  evidence  which  would 
show  that  the  paired  fins  arose  from  modifica- 
tion of  gill  structures. 

At  the  base  of  each  ray  or  group  of  rays  in 


Muscular  System  of  the  Fish.—  The  move- 
ment of  the  fills  is  accomplished  through  the 
agency  of  muscles.  These  organs  lie  band-like 
along  the  sides  of  the  body  forming  the  flesh 
of  the  fish.  They  are  little  specialized  and  not 
as  clearly  differentiated  as  in  the  higher  verte- 
brates. In  the  typical  fishes  there  are  several 
distinct  systems  of  muscles,  controlling  the 
jaws,  the  gills,  the  eyes  and  the  different  fins. 
The  largest  of  these  is  the  great  lateral  muscle, 
composed  of  flake-like  segments,  these  cor- 
responding in  general  in  number  to  the  num- 
ber of  vertebrae.  In  general  the  muscles  are 
white  in  color  and  tender  in  substance.  In  a 
few  fishes  muscular  tissues  are  modified  into 
electric  organs. 

The  skeleton  of  the  fish  is  cartilaginous  in 
the  more  prfmitive  forms,  bony  in  the  more 
specialized  types.  In  all  cases  the  bones  con* 
tain  less  of  mineral  matter  .than  do  the  bones 
of  the  higher  vertebrates. 
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Skeleton  of  the  PiiIl — In  the  process  of 
development  the  vertebral  cotonin  is  built  up 
about  a  soft  cartilaginous  cord  exteudine 
len^wise  of  the  body,  called  the  notochora 
This  exists  in  all  young;  fishes  and  is  more  or 
less  completely  persistent  through  life  in  the 
more  prunitive  types,  as  the  lamprey  or  the 
stui^eon.  This  notodiord  is  not  the  backbone, 
but  It  indicates  where  the  backbone  is  to  be. 
In  the  hi^er  forms  the  vertebrs  are  developed 
around  it,  strung  spool-fashion,  as  it  were, 
until  fitially  in  most  recent  firiies  die  original 
chord  is  entirely  obliterated. 

Esndanation  of  plate  of  the  skeleton  of  the 
striped  bass  (Roccus  Untatus)  after  Edwin 
Chapin  Staiks. 

44.  Slupenaory  phkiyngMl. 

45.  Upptf     or  SiipBfiof 
INwrymwlt. 

46.  Lower      or  Infmoc 
phkryngeala. 

47.  Offl-nW 
4S.  Sopnorbiti]. 
49.  PreorbitaL 
sa  Suborbitals. 

51.  Nud. 

52.  Supfa^oinporsl. 

53.  Poat  ^unmoral  ■ 

54.  Siqmckvida. 

55.  Clavicle. 

56.  Portckytefe, 

60.  Actnorta. 

61.  Pttctonlrayi. 

62.  Pfllvicsir^ 
'  63.  Vantnl  qiise. 

64.  Abdominal  wtabns* 
,  «S.  Caudal  TCrtabm. 
66.  Cantrum. 
67*  Ncuropc^hyaBai 
68.  N«ur»l  spine. 
49.  EbemapophyMa. 
70.  H»iiiu  apiiie. 
7t.  Zygapophyan. 

72.  nrapouiyaea. 

73.  Rib. 

74.  ^plaonl     spnua  or 
sipt^aarala. 

75.  biternearal    a^nea  or 
Iiitanmtrali 

76.  Donal  raya  and  qunaa. 

77.  Intarhwnal    tgiam  or 
Interbmala. 

n.  Anal  ran  and  apines. 


1.  Vomer. 

2.  Ethmoid. 

3.  PrflfrontaL 

4.  Frooul. 

5.  Sphenotic 

6.  Parietal. 

7.  Epiotic. 
i.  SupraocdpttaL 
9.  Pterotic. 

10.  Opiatho^ 

11.  B»icch>itaL 

12.  BaiiaodpitaL 

13.  Paraapfaenoid. 

14.  Baai^ienoM. 

15.  Proodc 

16.  Alitphinnid. 

17.  HyoBuudtbnlar. 
IS.  Sympleetic. 

19.  Oii«£ata. 

20.  PteryBoid. 

21.  Mat 

22.  Heao. 

23.  Mfltai 

24.  Fnopafda. 
23.  OiyS. 
26*  SubopCRla. 
27.  lutaroperda. 
21.  Articular. 
29.  Angtdar. 
30l  Dratary. 

31.  Ifaail^T. 

32.  FKnuudflary. 

33.  InteriiyaL 

34.  Bpihy*l. 

35.  Cerathoyal. 

36.  Baiiby^. 

37.  Gloaaohnl. 

38.  UrobyaL 

39.  Branchioategal. 

40.  Baaibranchiala. 

41.  Hyi»htancbiala. 

42.  Centobranchiala. 

43.  Epibnnchials. 

The  skull  of  the  fish  consists  of  a  great  va- 
riety of  bones,  the  names  of  which  are  given 
on  the  accompanying  plate.  In  the  naming  of 
the  bones  of  the  head  and  shoulder-girdle  of 
fishes  great  confusion  has  arisen.  This  is  due 
mainlv  to  ineffective  attempts  to  trace  the 
homologies  of  these  bones  with  bones  occupy- 
ing similar  positions  in  the  skeleton  of  man; 
while,  no  doubt,  the  skeleton  of  the  higher 
vertebrates  is  derived  by  descent  from  that  of 
primitive  fishes,  homologies  can  be  trand  only  in 
a  general  way.  The  skull  of  the  one  corresponds 
to  the  skull  of  the  other,  but  the  specialized 
fishes  have  developed  many  more  bones  than 
were  found  in  ancestral  types  and  many  more 
than  exist  in  man.  In  like  fashion  the  shoulder- 
girdle  in  the  one  represents  that  of  the  other, 
but  the  fish  has  more  bones  than  can  be  cov- 
ered by  the  names  scapula,  coracoid  and 
ctavide. 

In  the  accompanying  plate  of  the  bones  of 
the  striped  bass  (after  Edwin  Chapin  Starks) 
we  use  the  temiinology  now  adopted  by  Gtll, 
Starks  and  most  American  osteologists.  The 


79.  ByponL 
Caudal  raya. 


80. 


bones  of  the  head  may  be  rougrhly  divided  in:; 
those  of  the  cranium,  the  jaws,  tne  snspemcit^ 
(of  the  lower  jaw),  the  gU^structares  and  ib 
membrane-bones.  The  latter,  on  the  outii 
of  the  head,  are  formed  by  ossification  oi  iki 
skin  and  have  no  homologies  amon^  the  hi^ 
vertebrates.  They  are  also  wantug  u  tb 
sharks  and  lampreys. 


SnuPBB    Bass    {Roeats    Untatus).      Bmicluai  ante 
(afur  Starka). 

40.  Baaibnutchiala.  43.  j^ubranchlala. 

41.  Hypobraochiala.  44.  Soapenaory  phwymnl 

42.  CacatobraatbUa.  45.  Uppar  pltuyneaaL 

The  Moulder-girdle  in  the  lower  f orm^  ci>r- 
sists  of  an  arch  of  cartilage.   In  the  p^ogT^- 1 
of  specialisation  this  is  wvided  into  se\r.  I 
pieces  as  indicated  in  the  plate.    It  is  separi  i 
from  the  skulls  in  sharks  and  skates,  as  in | 
hil^er  vertebrates.   In  the  typical  fishes 
uppermost  bone  (post-temporal^  is  joined  j 
the  temporal  bone  of  the  cranium.    In  sc-  ' 
groups  It  is  immovably  consolidated  witli  '- 
hitter.    In  the  eels,  by  a  process  of  dcgenfr. 
tion,  it  loses  its  connection  with  the  skull.  Tri 


Bun>ALO-PiSB     (tetioinu    buMu).      Ituier    ve*  ' 
ahoutder-girdle,  showing  mcsoooraooid  arch. 

55.  Qavicle.  59.  Moeoooraooid. 

57.  tiypercor»caid.  60.  Actinoata. 

58.  Hypocoracoid.  61.  Pectoral  raya. 

pelvis  in  fishes  usually  consists  of  a  sins'' 
bone  on  either  side,  more  or  less  fallf 
coalesced  with  its  fellow. 

The  vertebral  column  may  be  divided  into 
abdominal  and  caudal  vertebrae.  The  fcnnff 
have  their  lower  processes  diveraent,  to  io" 
elude  the  body  cavity.  In  tiie  caudal  vertdffl 
the  haemal  processes  unite,  leaving  opening  ouj 
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ioT  the  haunal  canal  or  ^ace  of  tiw  large 
artety.  The  neural  processes  of  eadi  -nrtAtt. 
unite  above  the  centnim  or  body  of  the  vertc- 
bne,  leaving  space  for  the  smnal  cord.  The 
pointed  upper  continuation  oi  each  is  called 
the  neural  spine  as  the  downward  projection 
is  called  the  haemal  spint.  In  the  primitive 
fishes  generallv  the  t^l  is  extended  to  a  point, 
the  last  vertrors  being  progressively  reduced 
and  the  caudal  fin  lying  below  the  axis.  This 
forms  the  heterocercal  tail,  characteristic  of 
the  shaik,  stnrRemi  and  of  various  extinct  types 
of  fish.  In  the  modem  ^pes,  the  Tertebre 
cease  more  or  less  abruptly  at  the  base  of  the 
caudal  fin,  the  tail  being  homocercat. 

The  number  of  vertebrse  is  least  in  the  more 
specialized,  sfMny-rayed  fishes.  In  several 
families  of  these  there  are  24  vertebre,  10  ab- 
dominal and  14  caudal.  This  number  is  much 
greater  in  aH  the  soft-rayed  and  all  the  primi- 
tive forms.  It  is  also  materially  increased  by  a 
process  of  degeneration  in  most  arctic  or  sub- 
arctic derivatives  from  these  families  and  in 
general  in  fresh-water,  pelagic  and  deep-sea 
forms  derived  from  forms  having  24  verte- 
brae. In  cold  waters,  fresh  waters  and^  the 
oceanic  abysses,  the  processes  of  competition 
called  natural  selecuon  arc  appai«ntfy  less 
active  and  we  have  the  pfaenwnenon  of  reduc- 
tion of  parts  with  the  increase  in  number  of 
similar  structures.  This  statement  must  be  re- 
garded as  hypothetical.  Whfle  it  is  a  rule 
almost  universal,  that  in  each  group  cold  water 
forms  have  the  vertebra:  smaller  and  more 
numerous,  we  have  yet  to  find  an  adequate  ex- 
planation of  the  cause  of  the  i^ienomenon. 

The  ctttee  for  the  vegetative  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  vertebra  as  we  leave  the  trofHcal 
shores  may  perhaps  be  fotmd  in  the  reduction 
of  the  stress  of  natural  selection.  For  such 
'"cessation  of  selection*  the  name  Panmixia  has 
been  suggested  by  Dr.  August  Weismaim.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  the  increase  in  the_  num- 
ber of  vertebrse  is  accompanied,  necessarily, 
the  loss  of  importance  and  the  reduction  of 
specialization  in  each  individual  one.  In  this 
change  dK  fin-nqrs  tisually  share,  there  bdiw 
a  greater  number,  as  a  rule,  in  forms  outsidie 
the  tropics  as  compared  with  simitar  forms  on 
warm  shores. 

Organs  of  Nutritlcw. —  The  organs  of  nutri- 
tion in  the  fish  are  generally  homologous  with 
those  of  higher  vertebrates.  Some  fish  feed  ex- 
clusively mi  vmtable  food.  These  have  gen- 
erally incisor-Uke  teeth  loosely  planted  in  Ae 
gums  and  a  greatly  dongate  alimentary  canal 

Most  fishes  feed  on  animal  food,  other 
fishes, ,  crustaceans,  mollusks,  worms,  insects 
and  whatever  else  may  be  found  in  the  sea. 
The  mouth  and  teeth  are  adapted  to  the  kind 
of  food  and  the  varieties  in  form  and  armature 
are  even  more  varied  than  the  forms  of  the 
bodv  amon^  fishes. 

The  mouth  is  usually  capacious.  It  may 
have  no  teeth ;  it  ma^  have  teeth  on  the  jaws 
only,  or  any  bone  in  its  circumference  may  be 
armed  witn  them.  In  most  fishes  additional 
teeth  of  one  sort  or  another  may  be  found  on 
the  pharyngeals,  in  the  gnllet  behind  the  gills. 

The  stomach  may  be  U-shaped  —  an  opening 
at  either  end  —  or  it  may  have  the  form  of  a 
blind  sac,  the  two  openings  close  together. 
Often  glands,  called  pyloric  cKca,  secreting  a 
digestive  fluid,  occur  at  Ae  end  of  the  stomadi. 
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The  intestine  nlay  be  a  sine^  tube,  or  it  may  be 
wionsly  con^cated,  wo«od  in  spiral,  or  as 
in  the  sh^^  having  its  surface  incrtased  by 
means  of  a  spiral  valve  widiin.  •  The  Hvtr 
^1-Uadder  and  spleen  are  ustially  devdoped 
in  fishes  much  as  in  the  higher  forms. 

Fishes  lack  salivary  glands.  The  tongue  is 
cartilaginous  or  botfy,  with  few  nerves  of  taste, 
althoi^  taste  buds  may  exist  in  the  barbds, 
as  in  the  cat-fish.  Kidaers  lie  along  the  inner 
edge  of  the  baddMme^  less  specialised  than  in 
the  higjier  vertebrates,  their  dncts  leatting  into 
a  common  cloaca.  In  the  lower  fish-4ikeTonnB 
(lancelets)  the  structures  which  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  iddneys  bear  a  close  Ecsemblance  to 
similar  frauds  (ncphridia)  in  worms. 

Organs  of  Rcspiratioa  and  ^culationw— 
In  the  lowest  fish-like  forms  (lancelets),  the 
heart  is  reduced  to  a  simfJe  pulsating  ttdie. 
In  dw  ^rpical  fishes  it  constats  mkixAy  of  three 
parts,  the  auricle,  the  ventricle  and  a  thickened 
part  of  the  large  arteiy,  known  as  the  buUnu 
arieriosHs.  Tbne  parts  correspond  in  a  gen- 
eral way  to  right  auricle  and  right  ventricle  in 
the  hi^er  vertebrates.  The  blood  reaches  the 
heart  from  the  vein^system  of  the  body.  It  is 
passed  from  auricle  to  ventricle,  then  sent 
through  a  latge  artery  to  the  gills  to  be  puri- 
fied. From  the  gills  it  is  distributed  throu^ 
the  mam  artery  or  aorta  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  ^  body,  to  be  again  gathered  up  from 
the  capillaries  into  the  veins. 

It  IS  not  returned  to  the  heart  after  purifi- 
cation, as  in  the  higher  vertebrates.  Its  flow 
is  therefore  relatively  slu^sh,  and,  as  in  rep- 
tiles and  amphitHans,  its  temperature  is  little 
above  that  ^of  the  environment.  \n  some  of 
the  more  primitive  fishes  the  heart  is  more  com- 
plex than  in  the  typical  forms*  the  arterial 
bulb  being  provided  with  a  large  number  of 
valves. 

All  the  chordate  animals,  including  the  tun- 
icates  and  the  Enteropneusta,  have  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  blood  effected  through  some  fonn 
of  gill-slit.  In  the  lower  form*  these  are 
merely  slits,  admitting  water  to  the  pharynx, 
where  it  comes  in  contact  with  thio  membranes 
covering  capillaries  filled  with  blood. 

In  the  typical  fishes  a  much  more  elaborate 
apfaratus  is  developed.  There  are  usually  five 
long  bony  arches  attached  to  the  cranium  above 
and  to  the  base  of  the  toi^pie  below.  Each  of 
these  has  two  rows  of  lender  filamoits,  tbe 
gills.  The  blood  flows  in  and  out  of  these 
filament^where  it  comes  in  contact  with  tbe 
water.  This  water  is  sw^lowed  dirough  the 
moudi,  and  is  forced  out  through  the  gilt- 
opening.  Bdiind  the  true  gill-arches  is  a  fifth 
arch,  more  or  less  similar  usually  without 
^lls,  being  modified  to  form,  a  pair  of  goltet- 
jaws,  the  pharyngeals.  On  the  anterior  edoe 
of  the  finst  gill-arch  is  a  scries  of  projections, 
sometimes  forming  a  straining  sutparatus. 
These  are  the  pharyngeals.  A  small  accessory 
gill,  the  pseudobranchia.  is  usually  developed 
on  the  inner  sideof  the  opercle  or  giU-cover. 

In  sharks  and  skates,  the  gills  are  fastened 
by  their  longer  side,  like  the  leaves  of  a  book. 
In  other  groups  there  are  many  minor  modifi- 
cations. 

In  the  sbarlu  and  skates  there  is  no  trace 
of  hmg  or  air<hladder.  In  the  more  primitive 
forms  ancestral  to  the  true  fishes,  lliere  is  a 
well-developed  lung,  whidi  Msists  m  .tite  purifi- 
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cation  of  the  blood  in  exactly  the  same  w»  as 
Ae  lung  of  the  hii^wr  vertebrates.  Moit  'Dt  the 
forms  Known  or  supposed  to  possess  loi^ 
(Dipneusta,  CrossopterygU^  Ganoideii)  are 
now  extinct.  In  the  few  living  forms  with  this 
character  (Neoctratodus,  Leptdosiren,  Protop- 
tems,  Polypterus,  Lepisosteus  and  Amia)  this 
lung  is  either  of  one  or  t<iro  lobes.  It  is  con- 
nected by  a  trachea  with  the  pharynx.  In  the 
earbest  forms  this  windoipe  opens  below  the 
cesopbagus,  as  in  the  higher  vertebmtes,  but  in 
tiie  other  forms,  the  openit^  is  transferred  to 
the  dorsal  side.  These  early  fishes  w«re  there- 
fore literally  amphibious,  oeine  capable  both 
of  breathing  atmospheric  air  wim  the  lungs  and 
the  air  dissolved  in  water,  with  the  gills.  There 
is  little  donbt  that  from  some  of  these  forms, 
probably  crossopteryeians,  the  whole  series  of 
land  vertebrates  is  descended,  while  from  the 
same  stodc  has  arisen  the  great  body  of  the 
typical  or  bony  fishes.  In  the  former  case  we 
nave  the  gradual  obliteration  of  the  gills,  which 
are  developed  only  in  embryonic  or  larval 
st^es.  Among  the  typical  fishes  we  have  the 
gradual  degeneration  of  the  lung  and  the  loss 
of  its  function  as  a  breathing-oi^n. 

In  this  case  we  have  first  the  reduction  of 
the  lung  to  a  single  sac,  the  loss  of  its  cellular 
structure:  It  assumes  m  the  soft-rayed  fishes 
the  form  of  an  empty  sac,  sometimes  fividcd 
hy  a  cross-oonstriction,  the  anterior  part  con- 
nected with  the  ces^hagus  by  a  very  slender 
membranous  tube.  This  tube  is  gradually  lost 
in  the  spiny-rayed  fishes,  no  trace  of  it  usually 
existing  except  in  Ae  embryo.  The  air-bladder 
is  then  a  hoOow  sac  filled  with  air  containing 
an  excess  of  nitrogen,  this  air  bein^^  secreted 
from  the  blood  of  the  fish.  The  air-bladder 
has  some  snAnt.  in  enabling  the  fish  to  hold 
itself  in  place  in  the  water.  In  pelagic  fishes, 
and  in  fishes  which  habitually  lie  on  the  bot- 
tom, the  air-bladder  is  often  greatly  reduced, 
or  entirely  oMiterated,  when  the  fish  is  fully 
developed  The  different  stages  of  the  air- 
bladder  must  be  looked  on  as  steps  toward  the 
gradual  loss  of  the  lui^f.  an  organ  which  be- 
comes progressively  less  important  in  the  more 
complete  adjustment  of  the  fidi  to  continuous 
life  m  the  water. 

The  Organs  of  Sense.— The  sense-oi^ns 
of  the  fish  correspond  in  general  to  those  of 
the  higher  vertebrates.  The  sense  of  taste  is, 
however,  feeble,  and  that  of  hearing  is  muffled 
and  without  much  power  of  acute  discrimina' 
tion.  The  sense  of  smell  resides  in  the  nos- 
trils, -v^icii  have  no  relation  to  the  work  of 
breathing.  No  fish  breathes  through  its  nos- 
trils, and  only  in  a  few  of  the  more  generalized 
types  does  the  nostril  pierce  through  the  roof 
bf  the  mouth.  In  the  bony  fishes  the  nostrils 
are  cavities,  one  on  either  side,  lined  widi 
delicate  or  fringed  membrane,  well  provided 
vrith  Uopd-ressels,  as  with  nerves  from  the 
olfactoty  lobe.  In  most  cases  each  nasal 
cavity  Ins  two  external  openings,^  either  simple 
or  with  Ae  rim  of  the  nostril  forming  a 
inpilla  or  barbel.  The  openings  may  be  round, 
slit-like,  pore-like,  or  may  have  various  other 
forms.  '  In  certain  families  of  bony  fishes  there 
is  but  one  opening  to  each  nostril.  In  the 
diarks,  r^yi,  and  diimxras  there  is  also  but 
one  opening  on  either  side  and  the  nostril  is 
larger  and  highly  specialized,  with  valvular 
flaps  controlled  by  musdes  wluch  enable  them 


*to  scent  actively  as  well  as  to  smell 
passively.* 

In  toe  hncelet  there  is  a  sit^^  median  nos- 
tril, a  small  depression  at  the  front  of  the  bodv 
covered  by  ciliated  membrane.  In  the  hagfish 
the  single  median  nostril  pierces  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  and  is  strengthened  by  cartilaginous 
rings,  like  those  of  the  windpipe.  In  the  lam- 
prey the  single  median  nostnl  leads  to  a  blind 
sac.  In  all  other  fishes  there  is  a  nasal  sac 
on  either  side  of  the  head.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  sense  of  smell  in  fishes  is  relatively 
acute,  and  that  the  odor  of  their  prey  attracts 
them  to  it  It  is  known  that  flesh,  blood,  or 
a  decaying  carcass  will  attract  sharls  and 
other  predatoiy  fish  are  drawn  in  a  simitar 
manner.  At  the  same  time,  the  strength  of 
this  function  is  yet  to  be  tested  by  ex|>eri- 
ments. 

The  Organs  of  SigfaL— The  eyes  of  fishes 
differ  from  those  of  the  hi^er  vertebrates 
mainly  in  the  spherical  form  of  the  cnrstalline 
tens.  This  extreme  convexity  is  necessaiy  be- 
cause the  lens  itself  is  not  very  much  denser 
than  the  fluid  in  which  the  fi^es  live.  The 
eyes  vary  much  in  size  and  somewhat  in  form 
and  position.  They  are  larger  in  fishes  living 
at  a  moderate  depth  than  in  dure-^shes  or 
river  fishes.  At  great  depths,  as  a  mile  of 
more,  where  all  light  is  lost,  uey  bccotne  aborted 
or  rudimentary,  and  ma^  be  covered  by  the 
skin.  Often  species  with  very  large  eyes, 
making  the  most  of  a  little  light,  or  of  li^t 
from  uieir  own  luminous  spots,  will  inhalnt  the 
same  depths  with  fishes  having  very  small 
eyes,  or  qres  useless  for  seeing,  uiese  being  re- 
tained as  vestinal  structures  throi^  heredity, 
lushes  which  live  in  caves  become  also  blind, 
the  structures  showing  every  possible  phase  of 
degradation.  The  details  of  this  gradual  loss 
of  eyes,  either  through  reversed  selection  or 
hypothetically  throtwh  inheritance  of  atrophy 
produced  by  disuse,  nave  been  given  in  a  num- 
ber of  memoirs  on  the  blind  fishes  of  the  caves 
of  Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Cuba  by  Dr.  Cari  H. 
Eigentnann. 

_Many  of  the  sharks  possess  a  distinct  nicti- 
tating membrane  or  special  eyelid,  moved  by  a 
set  of  musdes.  The  iris  in  most  fi^ies  sur- 
rounds a  round  pupil,  without  much  power  of 
coutractton.  It  is  frequently  bri^dy  colored, 
red,  orange,  black,  Uue  or  green. 

In  the  lowest  of  the  fish-lilce  forms,  the 
lancelet,  the  eye  is  simply  a  minute  speck  coated 
by  blade  {Hgment,  connected  widi  die  qunal 
cord  by  a  short  nerve.  In  the  development  of 
such  a  pi^entnspot  the  vertebrate  eye  doubt- 
less has  Its  origm.  In  the  hagfisbes^  whidi 
stand  next  highest  in  the  series,  the  eye,  still 
incomplete^  is  very  small  and  hidden  by  the 
aldn  ^id  muscles.  This  condition  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  blind  fishes  of  the 
higher  groups  in  which  the  eft  is  lost  Ihroudi 
atrophy,  because  in  life  in  caves,  or  under 
rocks,  the  organ  is  no  longer  necessary. 

The  Ear  of  the  Fish.— The  ear  of  the 
typical  fish  consists  of  the  labyrinth  only,  in- 
cluding the  vestibule  and  three  seml-ciroilar 
carials,  these  dilating  into  one  or  more  sacs 
which  contain  large,  loose  bones,  the  ear-stones 
or  otoliths.  There  is  no  external  ear,  no  tym- 
panum and  ho  Eustachian  tube.  The  ear-sac 
on  each  side  is  lodged  in  the  skull  or  at  the 
base  of  the  cnutial  cavity.  It  is  commonty  sut' 
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rounded  by  bone,  but  sometimes  it  Hes  n«&r  a 
fontanel  or  opening  in  the  skull  above. 

The  otoliths,  two  in  each  tabvnnth,  a-e 
usually  large  firm  bone  widi  enanteled  surface 
and  peculiar  grooves  and  markings.  Each  spe- 
cies nas  its  peculiar  type,  but  they  vary  much 
in  different  groups  of  fishes.  The  9ense  of  hear- 
ing in  fishes  cannot  be  very  acute  and  is  prob- 
ably confined  chiefly  to  the  perception  of  dis- 
turbances in  the  water.  Most  inovements  of  the 
fish  are  govenied  by  sig^t  rattier  than  by  sound. 

Voices  of  Fishes. —  Some  fishes  make  dis- 
tinct noises,  variously  described  as  quivering, 
grunting,  grating  or  srnginjg.  The  name  grunt 
IS  applied  to  species  of  Hamulon  and  related 
eenera  and  fairly,  describes  the  sound  these 
fishes  make.  The  Spamsh  name  'ronco  or  ron- 
cadar  (grunter  or  snorer)  is  applied  to  several 
fishes,  both  scixnoid  and  hzmuloid.  The  noise 
made  by  these  fishes  may  be  produced  by  forc- 
ing air  from  part  to  part  of  the  complex  air- 
bladder,  or  it  may  be  due  to  gratingone  on  an- 
other of  the  large  pharyngeals.  The  grating 
sounds  arise,  no  doubt,  from  the  pharyngeals, 
while  the  quivering  or  singing  sounds  arise  in  . 
the  air-bladder.  The  midshiiMnan,  Porkhthys 
Hotatus,  is  often  called  singing-iish,  from  a 
peculiar  sound  it  emits.  These  sounds  may  pos- 
sibly be  useful  to  the  species,  but  they  are  not 
well  differentiated,  nor  have  they  been  so  in- 
vestigated as  to  be  well  tmderstood. 

Sense  of  Taste.~It  is  probably  certain  that 
fishes  possess  a  sense  of  taste,  though  it  is  little 
differentiated  and  is  in  some  species  located  in 
the  barbels  about  the  raouth.  The  tongue  is 
without  delicate  membranes  or  power  of  mo- 
tion. In  some  fishes  certain  parts  of  the  palate 
or  pharyngeal  region  are  well  supplied  with 
nerves,  but  no  direct  evidence  exists  that  these 
have  a  function  of  discrimination  among  foods. 
Fishes  swallow  their  food  very  rapidly,  often 
whole;  and  mastication,  when  it  takes  place, 
is  a  crushing  or  cutting  process,  not  one  like^ 
to  be  affectra  by  the  taste  of  the  food. 

Senac  of  Touchi^The  sense  of  touch  is 
better  developed  among  fishes.  Most  of  them 
flee  from  contact  with  actively  moving  objects. 
Many  fishes  use  sensitive  structures  as  a  means 
of  exploring  the  bottom,  or  of  feeling  their  way 
to  thesr  food.  The  barbel  or  fleshy  filament, 
wherever  developed,  is  an  organ  of  touch.  In 
some  fishes,  as  the  moray,  barbels  are  out- 
growths from  the  nostrils.  In  the  catfish  the 
principal  barbel  grows  from  the  rudimentary 
maxillary  boat.  In  the  homed  dace  and  gud- 
geon the  little  barbel  is  attached  to  the  maxil- 
lary. In  other  fi^es  barbels  grow  from  the 
skbi  6f  the  chin  or  snouL  In  the  goat-fish  and 
surmullet  the  two  chin-barbels  are  highly 
specialized.  In  the  cod-fidi  the  single  beard  is 
little  developed.  In  the  gurnards  and  related 
formst  the  lower  rays  of  the  pectoral  are  sepa- 
rate and  barfiel-like.  Detached  rays-  of  this 
sort  are  found  in  the  thread-fins  and  in  various 
other  fishes.  Barbels  or  fleshy  flaps  are  often 
developed  over  the  eyes  and  sometimes  on  the 
scales  of  the  fins. 

The  sense  of  pain  is  very  frable  among 
fishes.  A  trout  has  been  known  to  bate  at  its 
own  eye,  placed  on  a  hook  and  sinrilaT-insensi- 
luUty  has  been  no4ed  in  the  pike  and  other 
fishes.  *Thc  Greenland  shark,  when  feeding  on 
the  carcass '  of  a  whale,  allows  itself  to  be 


repeatedly  stubbed  in  the  head  wtthont  aban- 
doning its  prey." 

The  NervooB  STStem.^ — The  nervous  sys- 
tem in  the  fish,  as  in  the  higher  vertebrates, 
consists  of  brain  and  spinal  cord,  with  sensory 
or  afferent  and  motor  or  effermt  nerves.  As  in 
other  vaitebrBtes,  (he  nerve*sabstance  is  divided 
into  gray  matter  and  white  matter,  or  nerve- 
celts  and  nerve-fibres.  In  the  fish,  however,  the 
whole  nervous  system  is  relatively  small,  its 
structures  feeble  and  the  gray  matter  less  de- 
\'«toped  than  in  the  higher  forms.  According 
to  Giintber  the  brain  in  the  pike  {Esox)  forms 
but  l-1305th  part  of  the  weifdht  of  the  body; 
in  the  burbot  (.Lota)  about  l--720th  part. 

The  cranium  in  fishes  is  relatively  small,  but 
the  brain  does  not  nearly  fill  its  cavity,  the 
space  between  the  dura  mater,  which  lines  the 
skull  cavity  and  the  arachnoid  membrane,  whidk 
envelops  the  brain,  being  filled  with  a  soft  fluid 
containing  a  quantity  of  fat 

It  is  most  convenient  'to  examine  the  fish- 
brain  in  its  higher  sta^s  of  development,  as 
seen  iii  the  snn-fiUi,  stnped  bass  or  perch.  As 
seen  from  above,  the  brain  of  a  typical  fi^ 
seems  to  consist  of  five  lobes  or  ganglia,  four  of 
them  in  pairs,  the  fifth  posterior  to  those  on 
the  median  line.  The  posterior  lobe  is  the  cere- 
bellum or  metencephalon  and  it  rests  on  the 
broadened  termination  of  the  spinal  cord,  called 
the  medulla  oblongata. 

In  front  of  the  cerebellum  lies  the  largest 
pair  of  lobes,  each  of  them  hollow,  the  optic 
nerves  being  attached  to  the  lower  surface. 
These  are  ntown  as  the  optic  lobes  or  mesen- 
cephalon. In  front  of  these  lie  the  two  lobes  of 
the  cerebrum,  also  called  the  hemispheres,  the 
prosencephalon.  These  lobes  are  asually  smaller 
than  the  optic  lobes  and  solid.  In  some  fishes 
they  are  covered  by  a  fold,  but  are  never  cor- 
rugated, as  is  the  brain  of  the  higher  animals. 
In  front  of  the  cerebrum^  lie  the  two  small 
olfactory  lobes,  which  receive  the  large  olfac- 
tory nerves  from  the  nostrils. 

In  the  hollow  of  the  optic  lobe  are  small  pro- 
tuberanceSi  supposed  to  represent  the  corpora 
quadrigennna  of  the  higher  vertebrates.  From 
the  lower  surface  of  the  brain  is  suspended  the 
hypophyris  or  pituitary  gland. 

,  In  most  of  the  bony  fishes  the  structure  of 
the  brain  does  riot  diner  materially  from  that 
seen  in  the  perch.  In  the  sturgeon,  however, 
the  parts  are  more  widely  separated,  so  that  the 
connecting  nerve-substance  is  more  clearly  seen 
between  the  several  parts.  In  the  dipnoans  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  are  united,  while  the  optic 
lobe  and  cerebelltun  are  very  small.  In  the 
sharks  and  rays  the  large  cerebral  hemispheres 
are  usually  coalescent  into  one,  and  the  olfac- 
tory nerves  dilate  into  large  ganglia  below  the 
nostrils.  The  optic  lobes  are  smaller  than  the 
hemispheres  and  also  coalescent.  The  cerebel- 
Iimi  13  very  large,  and  the  surface  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  is  more  or  less  modified  or 
specialized. 

Qesides  the  structures  noted  in  other  fishes, 
the  epiphy^  or  pineal  organ  is  largely  de- 
veloped in  sharks  and  traces  of  it  are  found  in 
most  or  all  of  the  higher  vertebrates.  In  some 
of  the  lizards  this  epiphysis  is  largely  developed, 
bearing  at  its  tip  a  rudimentary  e^.  Thia 
leaves  no  doubt  uat  in  these  forms  it  has  an 
Celtic  function.   For  this  reason  the  structure. 
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wherever  found,  has  been  r^ardcd  as  a  rudi- 
mentary eye,  and  the  *pineal  eye*  has  been 
called  the  ^unpaired  me«an  eye  of  chordate' 
animals. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  this  eye,  once  pos- 
sessed by  all  vertebrate  forms,  has  been  gTad<- 
tially  lost  with  the  better  development  of  the 
paired  eyes,  being  best  preserved  in  reptiles  as 
*an  outcome  of  the  life^habit  which  concealed 
the  animal  in  sand  or  mud  and  allowed  the  fote- 
head  surface  alone  to  protrude,  the  medium  eye 
thus  preservii^  its  ancestral  value  in  enabling 
the  animal  to  look  directly  upwraird  and  back- 
ward.* This  we  may  doubt,  as  in  none  of  the 
fishes  is  the  epip^sis  more  than  a  nervous  en- 
largement and  neither  in  fishes  nor  in  amphibia 
is  there  the  slightest  suggestion  of  its  connec- 
tion with  vision.  It  seems  probable,  as  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Hertwtg,  that  the  original  func- 
tion of  the  juneal  body  was  a  nervoos  one^  and 
that  its  connection  with,  or  develofnnent  into, 
a  median  eye  in  lizards  was  a  modification  of  a 
secondary  character. 

The  brain  of  the  c^clostomes  (hagfishes  and 
lampreys)  differs  widely  from  that  of  the 
higher  fishes  and  the  homologies  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  are  still  uncertain.  The  different 
ganglia  are  all  solid  and  are  placed  in  pairs.  It 
IS  tmught  that  the  cerebellum  is  voting  in  these 
fishes,  or  represented  by  a  narrow  commissure 
{corpus  restiforme)  across  the  front  of  the 
medulla.  In  the  lancelet  there  is  no  trace  of 
brain,  the  band-Uke  spinal  cord  tapering  toward 
either  end. 

The  spinal  cord  extends  from  the  brain  to 
the  tail,  passing  through  the  neural  arches  of 
the  different  vertebrae  when  these  are  developed. 
In  the  higher  fishes  it  is  cylindrical  and  in- 
elastic. In  a  few  fishes  (head-fish,  trunk-fish) 
in  which  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  is 
shortened  or  degenerate,  the  spinal  cord  is 
much  shortened,  and  replaced  behind  by  a 
structure  called  cauda  equina.  In  the  head-fish 
it  has  shrunk  into  "a  short  and  conical  append- 
^e  to  the  brain.''  In  the  c^dostomes  and 
chimseras  the  spinal  cord  is  elastic,  and  more  or 
less  flattened  or  band-like,  at  least  posteriorly. 

The  nerves  of  the  fish  correspond  in  place 
and  function  with  those  of  the  higher  animals. 
They  are,  however,  fewer  in  number^  both  large 
nerve-tnuiks  and  smaller  nerves  being  less  de- 
veloped than  in  hig^r  forms.  The  olfactory 
nerves  and  optic  nerves  may  be  regarded  as 
outgrowths  of  the  brain.  The  olfactory  nerves, 
or  first  pair,  extend  through  the  ethmoid  bone 
to  the  nasal  cavity,  which  is  typically  a  blind 
sac,  with  two  roundish  openings,  but  is  subject 
to  many  variations.  The  optic  nerves,  or  sec- 
ond pair,  extend  from  the  eye  to  the  base  of 
the  optic  lobes.  In  cyclostomes  these  nerves 
run  from  each  eye  to  the  lobe  of  its  own  side. 
In  the  bony  fishes  or  Teleostei  each  runs  from 
the  eye  to  the  lobe  of  the  opposite  side.  In  the 
sharl^,  rays,  chimxras  and  ganoids  the  two 
optic  nerves  are  joined  in  a  cniasma  as  in  the 
higher  vertebrates.  The  other  nerves  arising  in 
the  brain  need  not  be  mentioned  in  detail. 

A  s^pathetic  system  corresponding  to  that 
found  in  the  higher  vertebrates  is  found  in  all 
the  Teleosiei  or  bony  fishes,  and  in  the  body  of 
sharics  and  rays  when  it  is  not  extended  to  the 
head. 

The  operations  of  the  nervous  system  in 
fishes  are  essentially  those  of  the  higher  verte- 


brates, the  instincts  betoc  relatively  weak  and 
the  intellect  or  powcx  oT  choice  amon^  com- 
peting responses  to  external  stimulus  being  ap- 
parently wanting.  All  acts,  of  the  fish  may^  be 
regarded  as  reflex,  the  results  of  external  sUm- 
utus  or  of  stimulus  arising  within  the  body  of 
the  fish.  These  actions  in  each  species  tend  to 
run  in  grooves  or  to  be  rqwated  in  a  special 
way  for  each  species.  These  ways  constitute 
the  habits  of  the  fish. 

Organa  of  RqwodnctioiL!— In  most  fisher 
the  ^erm-cells  are  produced  in^  large  sacs 
(ovanes,  testes)  arrai^ed  symmetrically  one  on 
either  side  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  ab- 
dominal cavity.  The  sexes  are  generally  but 
not  always  similar  externally,  ana  may  be  dis- 
tinguished on  dissection  by'  the  difference  be- 
tween the  sperm-cells  and  the  ova-  The  ovary 
with  its  eggs  is  more  yellow  in  color  and  the 
contained  cells  appear  ^granular.  The  testes  are 
whiH^  or  pinkisn,  their  secretion  milk-tike  and, 
to  the  naked  eye,  not  granular. 

In  a  very  few  cases  both  organs  have  been 
found  in  the  same  fish  as  in  Serranus,  the  sea- 
perch  of  Europe,  but  all  fishes  seem_  to  be 
normally  dioecious,  the  two  sexes  in  different 
individuals.  There  are  no  external  genital 
organs,  but  in  s<»ne  species  a  papilla  or  tube  is 
developed  at  the  end  of  the  uro-genttal  sinns. 
Iliis  may  exist  in  the  breeding  season  only,  as 
in  fresh-water  lampreys,  or  it  may  persist 
through  life,  as  in  some  gobies. 

The  great  majority  of  fishes  are  oviparous, 
the  e^-cells  being  fertilized  after  deposition. 
The  eggs  are  laid  in  gravel  or  sand  or  other 
places  suitable  for  the  species,  and  the  milt  or 
sperm-cells  of  the  male  is  discharged  over  or 
among  diem  in  the  water.  A  ycry  small  quan- 
tity of  the  sperm-fluid  may  impregnate  a 
large  number  ot  eggs.  In  a  number  of  families 
the  species  are  ovoviviparouSj  the  eggs  being 
hatched  in  the  ovary  or  in  a  dilated  part  of  the 
oviduct.  In  no  case  is  a  real  uterus  developed. 
In  the  case  of  viviparous  fishes  actual  copula- 
tion takes  place,  and  there  is  usually  a  modifica- 
tion of  sMue  organ  to  effect  transfer  of  the 
sperm-cells.  This  may  be  the  sword-sbaped 
form  of  the  anal  fin  in  many  top-4ninnows,  the 
fin  itsdf  being  placed  in  advstnce  of  its  usual 
position.  It  may  be  an  alteration  of  the  struc- 
ture of  part  of  the  anal  fin  as  in  the  surf-fishes 
(Embiotocida)  ;  or,  as  in  the  Elasmobranchi, 
large  bony  organs  (claspers)  may  be  developed 
from  the  ventral  fins. 

In  some  viviparous  fishes,  as  Ae  rock-fi^es 
and  rose-fishes  {Scorpanida),  the  youi^  firfies 
are  very  minute  at  birth.  In  others,  as  the 
surf-fishes,  they  are  relatively  large  and  few  in 
number.  In  the  viviparous  sharks,  which  con- 
stitute the  majority  of  the  species,  the  young 
are  large  at  birth  and  prepared  to  taltt  care  of 
themselves. 

The  eggs  of  fishes  vary-  much  in  size  and 
form.  In  uiose  sharks  and  rays  which  lay 
the  ova  are  deposited  in  a  horny  egg-cas^  u 
color  and  texture  suggesting  the  kelp  in  which 
they  are  laid.  The  eggs  of  the  bull-headdiariK 
(Heterodontus)  are  spirally  twisted,  those  m 
the  cat-sharks  (Scyliiorhinidir)  quadrate,  with 
long  filaments  at  the  angles.  Those  of  rays  are 
wheelbarrow-shaped,  with  four  handles.  One 
egg-case  may  sometimes  contain  several  e8g9> 
and  develop  several  young.  The  «ggs  of  lance- 
lets  are  small,  but  those  of  hagfisnca  and  Ian- 
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preys  are  larg^  ovate,  with  fibres  att  «ich  end, 
eacn  with  a  triple  hook  at  tip.  The  chimaeras 
luive  also  large  e«;-cases,  oblong  in  fonn. 

In  the  hi^er  nshes  the  eggs  are  s(iherical| 
large  or  small  according  to  the  speues,  ana 
varying  in  the  firmness  of  their  outer  walls. 
All  contain  food-yolk  from  which  the  embryo 
in  its  earlier  stages  is  fed.  The  eggs  of, the  eel 
(Anguilla)  are  microscopic.  According  to 
Gunther,  25,000  eggs  have  been  counted  in  the 
herring.  155,000  in  the  lumpfi^  3^000  in  the 
halibut,  7,635.200  in  the  sturgeon  and  9^4^,000 
in  the  cod.  Smaller  numbers  are  found  in 
species  with  large  ova.  Where  an  oviduct,  is 
present,  the  eggs  are  often  poured  out  in  glutin- 
ous masses,  as  in  the  bass.  When,  as  in  the 
salmon,  there  is  no  oviduct,  the  eggs  lie  separate 
and  do  not  cohere  together.  It  is  only  .with  the 
latter  class  of  fishes,  those  in  which  the  eggs 
remain  distinct,  that  artificial  im^re^^tion  and 
hatching  are  practicable.  In  this  regard,  the 
adaptability  of  the  salmon  and  trout  is  pre- 
eminent. In  some  fishes  tlM  ovary  of  but  one 
side  is  developed. 

In  most  fishes  the  parents  take  no  care  of 
their  e^s  or  young.  In  a  catfish  {Buno- 
cephalus)  the  eggs  adhere  to  the  under  surface 
of  the  females.  In  a  kind  of  pipefish  {Sole- 
nostomus)  a  large  pouch  for  retention  of  the 
eggs  is  formed  on  me  belly  of  the  female.  In 
the  sea-horses  and  pipefishes  a  pouch  is  fonned 
in  the  sldn,  usually  underneath  the  tail  of  the 
males.  Into  this  the  eggs  are  thrust,  and  here 
the  young  fishes  hatch  out,  remaining  until 
large  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

In  certain  sea  catfisbes  the  male  carries  the 
egg^  in  his  mouth,  thus  protecting  them  from 
the  attacks  of  the  female.  In  numerous  cases 
the  male  constructs  a  rough  nest,  which  he  de- 
fends against  all  intruders,  against  the  female 
as  well  as  against  outside  enemies.  The  nest- 
building  habit  is  especially  developed  in  the 
sticklebacks  {Gasterosteida) ,  a  ^roup  in  which 
the  male  fish,  though  a  pigm^  in  size,  is  very 
fierce  in  disposition.  In  a  minnow  of  Europe 
(Rhodeus  amams)  the  female  is  said  to  deposit 
her  eggs  within  the  shells  of  river  mussels. 

In  the  relatively  few  cases  in  ^^ch  the 
sexes  are  unlike^  the  male  is  usually  the  brighter 
in  color  and  with  more  highly  developed  fins. 
Blue,  red,  black  and  silvery  white  pigment  are 
especially  characteristic  of  the  male,  the 
olivaceous  and  mottled  coloration  of  the  female. 
Sometimes  the  male  has  a  larger  mouth,  or 
better  developed  crests,  barbels  or  other  ap- 
pendages. In  some  species  the  pattern  of 
coloration  in  the  two  sexes  is  essentially 
different. 

In  various  species  the  male  develops  peculiar 
structnres  not  found  in  the  female,  and  often 
without  any  visible  purpose.  In  the  chimaera, 
a  peculiar  cartilaginous  hook,  armed  with 
teetn  at  the  tip,  is  developed  in  the  male  only. 
In  the  skates  or  true  rays  (Raja)  the  pectoral 
fin  has  near  its  edge  two  rows  of  stout  incurved 
spines.   These  the  female  lacks. 

In  the  breeding  season  the  male  sometimes 
becomes  much  brighter  by  the  accumulation  of 
bright  red  or  blue  pigment  or  of  black  or  white 
pi^ent-cells.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
minnows,  darters,  and  other  fresh-water  species 
which  spawn  in  the  brooks  of  northern  regions 
in  the  spring.  In  the  minnows  and  suckers 
homy  excrescences  are  also  developed  on  head, 
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body  or  fins,  to  be  lost  after  the  deposition  of 
the  spawn. 

In  the  salmon,  especially  those  of  the  Pacific, 
the  adult  male  becomes  greatly  distorted  in  the 
spawning  season,  the  jaws  and  teeth  being 
greatly  elongate^  and  hooked  or  twisted  so 
that  the  fish  cannot  shut  its  mouth.  After  the 
act  of  spawning,  all  the  individuals  of  these 
species  die,  both  male  and  female.  The  Atlantic 
salmon  and  the  trout  show  also  some  elonga- 
tion of  the  jaws,  but  not  to  the  same  extent, 
and  in  these  species  the  individuals  mostly  sur- 
vive the  act  of  spawning. 

In  fishes  generally  ute  egf^  are  laid  in  the 
spring,  to  be  hatched  in  warming  water.  Amoi^ 
the  salmon,  trout  and  cod-fishes,  a  reverse  con- 
dition obtains.  The  eggs  are  laid  in^  fall  or 
winter,  being  deposited  m  water  which  is  grow- 
ing colder,  hatdiing  when  the  temjperature  of 
54  F.  is  passed.  In  those  fishes  which  pair,  the 
relation  seems  not  to  be  permanent,  nor  is  any- 
thing to  be  called  affection  recorded  among 
them. 

Embryology  and  Growth  of  Fiihes,— The 

e^  of  the  fish  develops  only  after  fertilizatioo. 
the  union  of  its  nuclear  substance  with  that  of 
a  sperm-cell  from  the  male.  When  this  process, 
known  as  ajmphimixis,  takes  place,  the  egg  is 
ready  to  begin  its  segmentatioa  The  ens  of 
all  fishes  contain  more  or  less  of  food-y^  at* 
tach^d  to  the  structures  of  the  germ-cell  proper 
and  included  with  it  in  the  same  spherical  mass. 
The  presence  of  this  food-yolk  anects  the  man- 
ner of  segmentation. 

The  process  of  cell-division  or  segmentatioa 
common  among  fishes  need  not  be  described  in 
detail,  as  it  is  essentially  that  of  the  higher 
vertebrates.  When  the  food-substance  or  yolk 
is  consumed,  and  the  little  fish  is  able  to  shift 
for  itself,  it  leaves  the  egg-envelopes  and  is  said 
to  be  hatched. 

The  young  fish  usually  differs  from  the  adult 
chiefly  in  size  and  proportions.  The  eye  is 
larger,  the  head  larger,  the  fins  are  lower,  the 
appendages  less  developed,  and  the  body  more 
slender  in  the  yout^  than  in  the  adult  But  to 
most  of  these  distinctions  there  are  numerous 
exceptions,  and  in  some  fishes  there  is  a  change 
so  marked  as  to  be  fairly  called  a  metamor- 
phosis. In  such  case  the  young  fish  in  its  first 
condition  is  properly  called  a  larva.  The  larva 
of  the  lamprey  (Petromyson)  is  nearly  blind 
and  toothless,  with  slender  head,  and  was  long 
supposed  to  belong  to  a  different  genus  from 
the  adult.  The  larva  of  sharks  and  rsnrs  and  of 
some  dipnoans  are  provided  with  busiQr  exter- 
nal gills,  which  disai^tear  tn  the  process  of  de- 
velopment In  most  soft-rayed  fishes  the  em- 
bryonic fringe,  which  precedes  the  development 
of  the  vertical  fins,  persists  for  a  considerable 
time. 

Hybridism  is  very  rare  among  fishes  in  a 
state  of  nature.  Two  or  three  peculiar  forms 
among  the  snappers  (Lutianus)  in  Cuba  seem 
fairly  attributable  to  hybridism,  the  sin{[Ie  speci- 
men of  each  showing  a  remancable  mixture  of 
characters  belonging  to  two  common  spedes. 
Hybrids  may  be  readily  made  in  artificial  im- 
pregnation, among  those  fishes  with  which  this 
process  is  practicable.  Hybrids  of  the  different 
salmon  or  trout  usually  share  nearly  equally 
the  traits  of  the  parent  species. 

The  age  of  fishes  is  seldom  measured  by  a 
definite  period  of  years.   Most  of  them  grow 
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as  long  as  they  live,  and  apparently  live  until 
they  Call  victims  to  some  stronger  species.  It 
is  reputed  that  carp  and  pike  have  hved  for  a 
century,  but  the  evidence  needs  verification.' 
Somes  fishes,  as  the  salmon  of  the  Pacific 
(Oncorhynckus)  have  a  definite  period  of 
growth  (usually  four  years)  before  spawning. 
After  this  act  all  the  individuals  die  — so  far 
as  known  —  without  exception. 

Fishes  differ  greatly  in  tenacity  of  life  In 
general,  fishes  of  the  deep  seas  (ue  at  once  if 
brought  near  the  surface.  This  is  due  to  the 
reduction  of  pressure.  This  forces  the  stomach 
out  through  the  mouth  and  may  burst  the  air- 
bladder  and  the  large  blood-vessels.  Marine 
fishes  usually  die  very  soon  after  being  drawn 
out  from  the  sea.  Some  fresh-water  fishes  are 
very  fra^le,  dying  soon  in  the  air,  often  with 
injured  air-olaader  or  blood-vessels.  They  wilt 
die  even  sooner  in  foul  water.  Other  fishes 
are  extremely  tenacious  of  life.  The  mud-min- 
now iUmbra)  is  sometimes  plowed  up  in  the 
half-dried  mud  of  Wisconsin  prairies.  The  re- 
lated Alaska  black-fish  iDalha)  has  been  fed 
frozen  to  dogs,  and  has  escaped  alive  from  their 
stomachs  after  being  thawed  out.  Many  of  the 
catfishes  (_Ameiurus)  will  live  after  lying  half- 
dried  in  the  dust  for  hours.  TTie  dipnoan  (Lep- 
idosiren)  lives  in  a  ball  of  half -dried  mud  dur- 
ing the  di^  season,  and  the  fishes,  mostly 
Asiatic  which  possess  an  accessory  breathing 
organ,  can  long  maintain  themselves  out  ot 
water. 

Some  fishes  can  readily  resist  starvation, 
while  others  succumb  as  readily  as  a  bird  or 
mammal.  The  limits  of  distribution  of  many 
fishes  are  marked  by  changes  in  temperature. 
Few  marine  fishes  can  endure  any  sudden  ot 
great  change  in  this  regard,  although  fresh- 
water fishes  adapt  themselves  to  the  seasons. 
Those  fishes  which  are  tenacious  of  life  and 
little  sensitive  to  changes  in  climate  and  food 
are  most  successfully  acclimatized  or  domes- 
ticated. The  Chinese  carp  (Cyprinus  carpio) 
and  the  Japanese  goldfish  (Carassius  auratus) 
have  been  naturalized  in  almost  all  temperate 
and  tropical  river-basins.  Within  the  limits  of 
clear,"  cold  waters,  most  of  the  salmon  and 
trout  are  readily  transplanted.  But  some'  of 
these,  as  the  jgraylin^,  are  very  sensitive  to  the 
least  change  in  condttions.  Most  of  the  catfish 
(Sitnrtda)  will  thrive  in  almost  any  fresh' 
waters  except  those  which  are  very  cold.^ 

The  eggs  of  many  salmon  placed  on  ice  to 
retard  their  development  have  been  success- 
fully transported  to  great  distances.  The  kin^ 
salmon  has  been  thus  transferred  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Australia.  It  has  been  found  possible 
to  stock  rivers  and  lakes  with  desirable  species, 
or  to  restock  those  in  which  the  fish-supply  has 
been  partly  destroyed,  through  the  means  of 
artificially  impregnatea  eggs. 

Fishes  have  little  power  to  reproduce  lost 
parts.  Only  the  tips  of  fin-rays  or  filaments  are 
thus  restored  after  injury.  Sometimes  a  fish 
in  which  the  tail  has  been  bitteti  off  will  sur- 
vive the  Injury.  The  wound  will  heal,  leaving 
the  animal  with  a  truncate  body,  fin-rays  some- 
times arising  from  the  wounds.' 

Fishes  as  Food  for  Man. —  Among  all  races 
of  men  fishes  are  freely  eaten  as  food,  either 
raw.  as  usually  preferred  by  the' Japanese  and 
Hawaiians;  or  else  as  cooked,  saltea,  dried  or 
othenrise  preferred  ' 


The  fie^  of  most  fishes  is  white,  flaky,  read- 
ily digestible,  and  with  an  agreeable  flavor. 
Srome,  as  the  salmon,  are  charged  with  oil, 
which  tends  to  give  an  orange  hue  known  as 
salmon-color.  Others  have  colorless  oil  Which 
may  be  of  various  consistencies.  Some  have 
dark  red  flesh,  which  usually  contains  a  heavy 
oil  that  becomes  acrid  when  stale.  Some  fishes, 
as  the  sharks,  have  tough,  coarse  flesh.  Some 
have  flesh  which  is  watery  and  coarse  j  some 
are  wateiy  and  tasteless.  Seme,  otherwise  ex- 
cellent, have  the  muscular  area,  which  consti- 
tutes the  chief  edible  part  of  the  fish,  filled 
with  small  bones. 

The  writer  has  tasted  most  of  the  noted  food 
fishes  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  First  in  the 
ranks  as  a  food-fish  (when  properly  cooked,  for 
he  is  no  judge  of  raw  fish)  he  would  place  the 
eulachon  or  candlefisfa  (Thaleichthys  pacificus). 
This  little  smdt,  about  a  foot  long,  ascends  the 
Columbia  River,  Frazer  River,  and  streams  of 
Southern  Alaslra  in  the  spring,  in  great  num- 
bers, for  the  4)urpose  of  spawning.  Its  flesh  is 
white,  very  delicate,  charged  with  a  white  and 
very  agreeable  oil,  readily  digested,  and  wiA  a 
sort  of  fri^rance  peculiar  to  the  species. 

Next  to  this  he  is  inclined  to  place  the  ayu 
{Plecoglossus  altwelis) ,  a  sort  of  dwarf 
salmon,  which  runs  in  similar  fasluon  in  the 
rivers  of  Japan  and  Formosa.  The  ayu  is  about 
as  large  as  the  eulachon,  and  has  simitar 
flesh,  but  with  little  oil  and  no  fragrance. 

Very  near  the  first  among  sea-fishes  must 
come  the  pampano  (Trachinotus  carolinus)  oi 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  firm,  white,  finely 
flavored  flesh. 

The  red  surmullet  of  Europe  {Mullus  bar- 
battu}  has  been  long  famed  for  its  delicate 
flesh,  and  may  perhaps  be  placed  next  Twq 
related  species  in  Polyne^a,  the  Upeneus  bifas- 
ciatus  and  Upeneus  porphyreus,  are  scarce^ 
inferior  to  it 

Side  by  side  with  these  belongs  the  white- 
fish  (CoregoHus  clupeiformis)  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  Its  fleshy  delicate,  slightly  gelatinous, 
moderately  oily,  is  extremely  agreeable.  It  has 
long  been  known  among  hunters  that  one  can 
eat  the  flesh  of  this  fish  longer  than  any  other 
without  the  feeling  of  cloying.  The  salmon 
cannot  be  placed  m  the  front  rank  because, 
however  excellent,  the  stomach  soon  becomes 
tired  of  it. 

The  Spanish  mackerel  (Scomberomorus 
maculatus)^  with  flesh  at  once  rich  and  delicate: 
the  great  opah  {Lambris  luna),  still  richer  and 
more  delicate;  ^e  bluefish  {Pomatomus  salta- 
trix),  similar,  but  a  little  coarser;  and  the  Idog- 
fish  (ScomberomoTus  caval^)  firm  and  weU- 
ftavored,  represent  the  best  of  the  fishes  allied 
to  the  mackerel. 

The  shad  (Alosa  sopidissima) ,  with  its 
sweet,  tender,  finely  oily  nesh,  stands  also  near 
the  front  among  food-fishes,  but  it  runs  above 
all  others  in  the  matter  of  small  bones.  The 
weakfish  {Cynoscion  regalis)  and  ^  numerous 
relatives  rank  first  among  those  with  -  tender 
white,  savorous  flesh.  Among  the  bass  and 
perch-like  fishes,  common  consent  places  near 
the  first  the  striped  bass  (Roccus  lineaftts),  the 
bass  of  Europe  (Dicentrarchus  labrax)  the  su- 
suki  of  Japan  (Lateolabrax  joponicus),  the 
red  tai  of  Japan  (Pagrosomus  major),  the 
sheepshead  (Archosargus  probatocepha^us),  the 
muttonfish  or  pargo  crioUo  of  Cuba  (Lttfimtu 
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ta/ij),  the  European  porgy  (Pagnu  poj^rus), 
te  tucu  iAbrioH  virescens)  of  Hawau,  the 
>adefish  (Chatodiptenu  faber),  and  the  blade 
iss  (Jf icrop/mw  dalomieu). 

The  various  kinds  of  trout  have  been  made 
uttous  the  world  over.  All  are  attractive  in 
}rni  and  color;  all  are  gamy:  all  have  the  most 
larming  of  scenic  surroundings;  and  finally, 
[1  are  excellent  as  food-fishes  —  not  in  the  first 
mk,  perhaps,  but  welt  above  the  second, 
lotable  among  these  are  the  European  chair 
Salvelinus  afpinus),  the  American  speckled 
out  (Salvelinus  fontinalis),  the  dolly  varden 
Sa/vf/tnufMo/ma),  and  the  oqoassa  trout  (5aj- 
elinuj  oguassa).  Less  attractive  are  the  true 
-out,  the  brown  trout  or  Fordle  in  Earope 
Salmo  fario);  the  rainbow  trout  or  steethead 
Salmo  itvUus),  the  Tahoe  trout  (Salmo  htn- 
hawi) ,  and  the  cutthroat  trout  (Salmo  clorkii) 
I  America ;  and  the  Ito-uwo  (Hucho  perryi)  of 
zman.  Not  least  of  all  these  is  the  grayliDg 
Thymallus),  of  different  species  in  the  streras 
f  northern  regions. 

All  these  are  the  dmccst  prutes  of  the 
ngler,  and  they  have  few  rivals  m  any  part  of 
xe  world.  Other  most  excellent  fot>a-fishes 
re  the  eel  (AnguUla  species),  the  sole  of 
".urope  (Solea  soUa),  the  pike  (Esox  luciui), 
It  muskallonge  (Esox  masquinongy'),  the 
ardine  (Sardmeila  pilchardus),  the  atka-fish 
Pleurogrommus  monopterygius)  of  Bering 
iea.  the  pescado  bianco  (Ckirostoma  estor  and 
ther  ^des)  of  Lake  Qiapala  in  Mexico^  die 
lawaiian  mullet  (MugU  cephaltu),  ihe  Cali- 
ornia  pesce  rey  (Atherinopsis  calif omiensis} , 
be  Channel  catfish  (Ictelurus  furcatus),  the 
urbot  (Psetta  maxima'),  the  barracuda  (Spky- 
ana),  and  the  young  of  various  sardines  and 
erring  known  as  whitebait.  Of  larve  fishes, 
robahly  the  swordfish  (Xiphias  glaains),  the 
alibut  (Hippoglossus  kippoglossus),  and  the 
ing-salmon  or  quinnat  (Oneorhynekus  tsck- 
wytscha)  be  placed  first  Those  who 
eed  on  raw  fish  prefer,  in  general,  the  large 
arrot-fishes  (as  CaRyodon  jordam)  in  Hawaii, 
r  else  the  young  of  mu)Jet  and  similar  species. 

In  general,  the  economical  value  of  any  spe- 
ies  depends  not  on  its  toothsomeness,  but  on 
:s  abundance  and  the  ease  with  iriiidi  it  may 
e  caught  and  preserved 

It  is  said  that  more  individuals  of  the  her* 
ing  (Clupea  karengus  in  the  Atlantic;  Clupea 
aliasii  in  the  Pacific)  exist  than  of  any  outer 
pecies.  The  herring  is  a  good  food-fish,  and 
irherever  it  runs  it  is  freely  caught.  According 
o  Bjomson,  wherever  the  schools  of  herring 
ouch  the  coast  of  Norwaj;,  there  a  village 
prings  up,  and  this  is  true  in  Scotland,  New- 
oundland,  and  fr«n  Killisnoo  in  Alaska  to 
)taru  in  Japan  and  to  Strielok  in  Siberia, 
ioode  estimates  the  herring  product  of  the 
Jorth  Atlantic  at  1,500,000,000  pounds  annually, 
n  1881,  Professor  Huxley  used  these  words: 

It  is  tsid  that  2,300.000,000,  or  thereabouts,  of  herriTin 
«  every  year  taken  oat  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Atlantic, 
ippoee  we  amae  the  nnmber  to  be  3.000.000,000  v  as  to 
9  quite  nfo.  It  is  a  large  anmber,  uadonbtecUy,  bat  what 
>e«  it  come  to?  Not  more  than  that  of  the  berrmgt  which 
ay  be  contained  in  one  Am},  if  it  covers  half  a  doien 
[uai*  miles,  and  tbtmUt  of  much  latger  liat  are  on  record. 
. » lafe  to  lay  that  ecattend  throagfa  the  North  Sea  and 
le  Atlantic  atone  and  the  aame  tfane,  there  muat  be 
lores  of  ibDala.  mar  one  of  wfakb  would  go  a  long  way 
iward  luptfying       whole  of  m»n%  ootMiiinptkni  of  liBf» 

The  codfish  (GoAcf  cattariat  in  the  Atlas- 


tic;  Gadus  macrocephalus  in  tiK  Pacific)  like- 
wise swarms  in  all  the  northern  seas,  takes  the 
hook  readi^,  and  is  better  food  when  salted 
and  dried  than  it  is  when  fresh. 

Next  in  economic  importance  probably 
stands  the  madcercl  of  tlie  Atlantic  (Scombtr 
Momfrrw),  a  rich  oily  fish  which  bears  salting 
better  thaui  most 

Scarcely  less  important  is  the  great  Idng- 
sahnon  or  quinnat  (Oncorhynchus  tschaiay- 
tscka)  and  the  blneback  salmon  or  red  salmon 
(Oncorhynchut  nerka).  The  canned  product 
of  the  latter  in  Alaska  abmc  amonnts  to 
nearW  $5,000,000  annually. 

The  salmon  of  the  Atlantic  (Salmo  m/ot), 
the  various  qwdes  of  sturgeon  (Adpemer),  the 
sardines  (SordinsUa),  the  halibut  (Hippo- 
^tsHi),  an  also  food-fishes  of  great  import- 
uce. 

In  the  tropics  no  one  species  is  represented 
by  the  enormous  numbers  of  individuals,  as  is 
the  case  in  colder  regions.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  niaiber  of  sp^es  regarded  as  food-fishes 
is  much  grater  m  any  given  part  In  Havana 
idiout  330  different  speaes  are  sold  as  food  in 
the  markets,  and  an  equal  number  are  found  in 
HontdnhL  Upwards  of  600  difierent  species 
appear  in  die  markets  of  Japan.  In  England, 
on  the  contrary,  about  50  spedes  make  up  the 
list  of  fishes  commimly  used  as  food  Yet  the 
number  of  individual  fishes  is  probably  not 
much  greater  about  J[apan  or  Hawaii  than  on  a 
umilar  stretefa  of  British  coast 

Catchiny  Fiahea. —  In  general,  fishes  are 
caught  in  four  ways,  by  baited  hooks,  by  spears, 
by  traps  and  by  nets.  Special  local  methods, 
such  as  tiie  use  of  the  tamed  cormorant,  in  the 
catching  of  the  ayu^  by  the  Japanese  fishers  at 
Gif u,  may  be  set  aside  for  the  moment,  and  all 
general  methods  of  fishing  come  under  one  of 
these  four  classes. 

Of  these  methods,  the  hook,  the  spear,  the 
seine,  the  beam-trawl,  the  gill-net,  the  purse- 
net  the  sweep-net  the  trap,  and  the  weir  are 
most  important.  The  use  of  the  hook  is  again 
extreme^  varied  Sometimes  for  codfish  long 
sunken  lines,  each  baited  with  many  hooks,  are 
used  For  pelagic  fish  a  baited  hook  is  drawn 
swiftly  over  the  surface,  with  a  *spoon»  at- 
tached which  looks  like  a  Uving  fish.  In  the 
rivers  the  line  is  attached  to  a  pole,  and  wlust 
fish  are  caught  for  pleasure  or  for  the  joy  of 
being  in  the  woods,  recreation  rises  to  the  dig- 
nity of  angHng.  Angling  may  be  accomplidiea 
with  a  hook  bidted  with  an  earthworm,  a  grass- 
hopper or  the  larva  of  some  insect  The  angler 
of  to-day,  however,  prefers  die  artificial  fly, 
as  being  more  worlonanlike  and  also  more 
effective  than  bait-fishing. 

With  the  motility  of  aiiparatus  for  fish- 
ii^  there  is  die  greatest  vanety  in  the  boats 
wmdi  m^  be  used  The  fishing  fleet  of  any 
part  of  the  world  is  a  most  interesting  object, 
as  are  also  the  fishermen  with  their  quaint  garb, 
plain  speech,  and_  their  strange  songs  and  calls 
with  die  hauling-in  of  the  net 

Evolution  of  Fishes.—  When  a  fish  dies  its 
body  is  at  once  attacked  hundreds  of  crea- 
tures rangii^  from  the  one-celled  protosoa  and 
bacteria  to  individuals  of  its  own  species.  Its 
flesh  is  devoured  the  hones  are  scattered  the 
gelatinous  substance  in  them  decays,  and  the 
jrfiosi^iate  of  lime  is  in  time  dissolved  in  die 
water.   For  diis  reason  few  fishes  of  the  mil- 
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lions  that  die  each  year  leave  any  trace  for 
future  preservation.  At  the  most,  a  few  teeth, 
a  fin-sptne,  or  a  bone  buried  in  the  day  mic^t 
remain  intact  or  in  such  condition  as  to  be 
recognized. 

But  now  and  then  it  happetis  that  a  dead 
fish  may  fall  in  more  fortunate  conditions.  On 
a  sea-bottom  of  fine  clay  the  bones,  or  even  the 
whole  body,  might  be  buried  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  sealed  vm  and  protected  from  total  de- 
ccMnposition.  The  fish  would  in  any  case  dis- 
appear and  leave  no  mark,  or  at  the  most  a 
mere  cast  of  its  surface.  But  the  hard  parts 
might  persist,  and  now  and  then  they  do  per- 
sist, the  lime  imchanged  or  else  silicified  or  sub- 
jected to  some  other  fonn  of  chemical  substi- 
tution. Only  the  scales,  the  teeth,  the  bones, 
the  spines  and  the  fin-rays  can  be  preserved  in 
the  rocks  of  sea  or  lake  bottom.  In  a  few 
localities,  as  Fossil  Station,  near  Green  River, 
Wyo.,  Monte  Bolca  in  Tuscany,  and  Mount 
Lebanon  in  Syria,  and  in  lithcwraphic  slates  in 
Germany,  many  skeletons  of  nshes  have  been 
found  pressed  flat  in  layers  of  very  fine  rock, 
their  structures  traced  as  delicately  as  if  actu- 
ally engraved  on  the  smooth  stone.  About 
Ceara  in  Northern  Brazil,  many  cretaceous 
fishes  have  been  beautifully  preserved  in  nodules 
of  clay,  the  eyes  and  even  black  spots  on  the 
scales  being  distinctly  shown.  Fragments  pre- 
served in  ruder  fa^on  abound  in  the  clays 
and  even  the  sandstones  of  the  earliest  geo- 
logical ages.  In  most  cases,  however,  fossil 
fishes  are  known  from  detached  axid  scattered 
fragments,  many  of  them,  especially  of  the 
sharks,  by  the  teeth  alone.  Hshes  have  oc- 
curred in  all  ages  from  the  Lower  ^lurian  or 
Ordovidan  to  the  present  time,  and  no  dot^ 
the  very  first  Hved  before  the  Silurian. 

No  one  can  say  what  the  earliest  fishes  were 
like,  nor  do  we  know  their  real  relation  to  the 
worms,  their  presumable  ancestors,  nor  to  the 
tunicates  and  other  chordate  forms,  not  fish- 
like,  but  still  degenerate  relatives  of  the  primi- 
tive fish. 

From  analogy  we  may  suppose  that  the  first 
fishes  which  ever  were,  bore  some  resemblance 
to  the  lancelet,  for  that  is  a  fish-like  creature 
with  every  structure  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms. 
But  as  the  lancelet  has  no  hard  parts,  no  bones, 
nor  teeth,  nor  scales,  nor  fins,  no  traces  of  its 
kind  are  found  among  the  fossils.  If  the  prinu- 
ttve  fish  was  like  it  in  important  respects,  alt 
record  of  it  has  necessarily  vanished  from  ihe 
earth.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  proved  that 
the  ancestral  fishes  were  really  soft-bodied  or 
worm-like.  Professor  Patton  of  Dartmouth 
College  has  shown  many  reasons  for  believitw 
that  the  earliest  known  types  (^Ostracophores) 
were  allied  to  crustaceans,  and  tlat  from 
marine  forms,  ancestors  to  the  modem  horse- 
shoe crab  iLimulus')  and  to  spiders,  the  fishes 
have  been  derived. 

The  next  group  of  livina:  fishes  the  cyclo- 
stomes,  including  the  h^fisnes  and  lampreys, 
fishes  with  skull  and  brain  bat  without:  limbs 
or  jaws,  stands  at  a  great  distance  above  the 
lancelet  in  complexity  of  structure,  and  equally 
far  from  the  true  fishes  in  its  primitive  sim- 
plicity. In  fact,  the  lamprey  is  farther  from 
the  true  fish  in  structure  than  a  perch  is  from 
an  eagle.  Yet  for  all  that,  it  may  be  an  off- 
shoot from  the  primitive '  line  of  fish-desccM. 
There  is  not  much  in  the  striicture  of  the 


lamprey  which  may  be  preserved  in  the  rocks 
and  no  trace  of  fossil  lamprey  is  actiully  known 
to  exist 

The  oldest  unquestioned  fragments  of  fishes 
have  been  very  lately  made  known  by  Charles 
D.  Walcott,  from  rocks  of  the  Trenton  Period 
in  the  Ordovician  or  Lower  Silurian.  These 
are  from  Canon  City,  Colo.  Among  these  is 
certainly  a  small  o^tracophore  {Asttrapis  desid- 
erata). With  it  are  fragments  of  a  vertebral 
column,  thought  doubtfully  to  belong  to  an  ex- 
tinct type  of  chimasras  iDictyorhabdus)  and 
other  fragments  of  bony  plates,  referred  with 
some  doubt  to  the  crossopterygian  genus  frt^tji- 
ckius.  This  renders  certain  the  existence  of 
ostracojjhores  at  this  early  period^  and  their 
association  with  chimseras  and  primitive  sharks 
is  also  possible.  These  early  remains  were  from 
shallow,  muddy  water,  more  favorable  perhaps 
for  ostracophores  than  for  sharks. 

The  fish-remains  next  in  age  in  America  are 
from  the  Bloomfield  sandstone  in  Pennsylvania, 
of  the  Onondaga  Period  in  the  Silurian;  the 
earliest  in  Europe  are  found  in  the  Ludlow 
shales,  both  of  these  being  in  or  near  the  hori- 
zon of  the  Niagara  rocks,  in  the  Upper  Silu- 
rian Age. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  these  Ordovidan 
remains  do  not  represent  the  b^imung  of  fish- 
life.  Doubtless  sharks,  ostraco^ores  and 
arthrodires,  with  perhaps  chimxras,  crossop* 
terygians,  and  dipnoans  existed  at  a  far  earlier 
period,  possibly  preceded  by  unarmed,  limb- 
less forms,  without  jaws,  of  which  no  trace 
whatever  has  been  left 

Next  appear  more  or  less  simultaneously,  in 
the  early  or  middle^  Silurian,  fin-spines,  thought 
to  belong  to  primitive  sharks,  remains  of  acan- 
thodean  uid  other  sharks  and  with  these  numer- 
ous bony  shields  of  the  mailed  ostracophores, 
and  s<»newhat  later  those  of  the  more  highly 
specialized  arthrodires.  Later  appear  cestra- 
uont  sharks,  chinueras,  dipnoans.  and  cross- 
opterygians. 

In  the  Devonian  Age  the  ostracophores  in- 
crease in  size  and  abunoance,  disappearing  with 
the  beginning  of  the  Carboniferous.  The 
arthrodires  also  increase  greatly;  in  variety  and 
in  size,  reaching  their  culmination  in  the 
Devonian,  but  not  disappearing  entirely  until 
well  ia  die  Carbouferous. 

These  two  groups  ^of  ten  but  wrongly 
united  by  geok^ts  unaer  the  older  name 
'placoderms,  given  by  McCoy),  tc«ether  with 
sharks  and  chinucra%  made  up  almost^  ex- 
clusively the  rich  fish-iauna  of  Devonian  times. 
The  name  guioid  has  been  associated  with 
these  forms  but  the .  true  Ganoides  are 
genuine  fishes.  The  sharks  were  chiefly  acan- 
thodian  and  cladoselachean  (Plevropterygii). 
so  far  as  our  records ;  show.  The  supposedly 
most  primitive  known  ^rpe,  that  of  Ctadose- 
lacke,  appeared  in  the  mid^e  DevcHiian.  The 
Ichthyotomi  {PleuracanOius),  sometimes  re- 
garded as  still  more  primitive,  are  not  known 
before  the  Carboniferous.  In  any  case  it  is 
clear  that  the  records  of  early  shark-life  are 
still  incomplete.  Chimferoids  aboimd  in  the 
Devonian,  and  with  them  a  considerable  variety 
of  crossopterygians  and  dipnoans.  The  true 
fishes  appear  also  in  the  Devonian,^ in  the 
guise  of  ganoid  ancestors  and  xdatives  of 
Palaoniscum,  all  these  with  dUtmond-shwed 
entaieled  scales.  Itt  the  JdcvoniBn  too,  w«  nod 
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the  minute,  lam|iny4ike  forttu  ^Ptdaoston- 
dylus),  our  ignorance  of  whldi  is  conceded 
under  the  name  Cyeliee. 

In  the  CaiiMHuferouB  Age  the  sharks  in- 
crease in  number  asd  variety^  the  ostracotdiore* 
disappear  and  tibe  arthrodires  f<rflow  them 
soon  after,  in  the  Fennian.  Other  forms  of 
dipnoans^  crossopterygians  and  some  ganoids 
folio  w.  givinir  the  fauna  a  somewhat  more 
modern  aspect  The  Aca»thodei  and  Ick- 
thyotomi  pass  away  with  the  Permian,  which 
follows  die  jMsriod  of  coal.^ 

In  the  Triassic  the  earlier  types  of  ganoids 
or  mailed  fishes  of  relatively  modem  type 
give  place  to  forms  approachinjg  the  ^r-pike 
and  sturgeon.  The  crossopter^ians  rapidly  de- 
cline. The  dipnoans  are  less  varied  and  fewer 
in  number,  and  notidanoid  sharks  made  their 
first  ^pearance.  All  the  ancient  ^es  of 
shark  meanwhile  have  passed  away,^  the 
Cestraciontes  being  the  only  group  continued 
from  the  Permian  to  the  Triassic.  Here  are 
found  the  first  tnie^  bony  fishes,  derived  from 
ganoid  stock,  the  allies  and  predecessors  of  the 
great  group  of  herrings.  These  ^become  more 
munerous  tn  the  jura,  and  in  tlus  age  appear 
other  forms  which  give  die  fish-fauna  of  this 
period  something  of  a  modem  appearance.  In 
this  age  the  sharks  become  divided  into  sev- 
eral groups,  Notidani,  cat-sharks,  lamnoid 
sharks,  imgel-fishes,  skates  and  finally  tyjHcat 
sharks,  bemg  well  differentiated  from  each 
other.  Chimseras  are  still  numerous.  The 
Acanthodti  have  passed  away,  as  well  as  die 
mailed  ostracophores  and  arthrodires.  The 
dipnoans  and  crossopterymans  are  few.  The 
early  ganoids  have  given  place  to  more  modem 
typM.  still  in  great  abundance  and  variety. 

Tnis  condition  continues  into  the  Cretaceous 
Period.  Here  the  nys  and  modeni  sharks  in- 
crease in  numberl  The  ganoids  hold  thar  own, 
and  other  groups  of  soft-^yed  fishes,  as  die 
smelts,  the  lantern-fishes,  the  pike  and  the  fly- 
ing-fishes, Join  the  group  of  herring-like  forms 
which  represent  the  modem  bony  fishes.  In 
the  Cretaceous  appear  the  first  spiny-rayed 
fishes,  derived  perhaps  from  pike-like  forms, 
the  ancestors  of  the  hying  genus  Beryx.  From 
the  berycoids  spring;  the  perch-like  and 
mackerel-like  forms  so  numerous  in  recent 
times. 

In  die  Eocene  gnat  changes  have  taken 
place.  The  earlv  families  of  bony  fishes  nearly 
all  disappear.  The  herring,  pike,  smelt,  salmon, 
flying-fish  and  berycoids  remain  and  a  multi- 
tude of  others  seem  to  spring  up  to  replace 
them.  AmMiR  these  are  the  bowfincL  the 
globe-fishest  the  trigger-fishes,  catnshes, 
the  eels,  the  butterftyi-fishes,  the  porgies,  the 
perch,  the  bass,'  the  pipe-fishes,  tmmpet-fishes, 
the  mackerels  and  the  John-dory,  with  die 
sculpins,  the  anriera,  the  flounders,  the  blm- 
nies  and  the  co<n.  That  all  these  groups,  gen- 
eralized and  specialized,  arose  at  once  is  im- 
possible, although  aU  seem  to  date  from 
Eocene  times.  Doubtless  all  of  them  had 
their  origin  in  earlier  times  and  the  simulta- 
neous appearance  is  related  to  die  fact  of  die 
thorough  study  o*  Eocene  shales  whic&  in 
numerous  localities  (Green  River,  London, 
Monte  Bolca,  Licala,  MoUnt  Lebanon)  have 
been  especially  favorable  for  the  preservatioii 
of  their  forms.  Practically  £os«l  fishes  have 
been  studied  «ol)r  in  «  veiy  few  parts  o£  dir 
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eifflfa.  Smttaod,  E^^and,  Gemrany,  Italy, 
Switzerland.  Syria,  Omo  and  Wyotmng  have 
furnished  the  great  bulk  of  all  the  fish-remains 
in  existence.  In  some  regions  perhaps  col- 
lectious  may  be  made  which  wiU  give  us  a 
more  just  conception  of  die  origin  of  the  dif- 
ferent group  of  bony  fishes.  We  can  now 
only  say  witn  certainty  that  the  modem  families 
were  largdy  existent  in  the  Eocene,  that  they 
sprang  from  ganoid  stock,  found  in  the  Trias 
and  Jura,  that  severaPof  them  occurred  in  the 
Cretaceous  also,  that  the  berycoids  were 
earliest  of  the  spiny-rayed  fishes  and  forms 
allied  to  berrine  the  earliest  of  soft-rayed 
forms.  Few  of  the  modem  genera  go  back  to 
the  Eocene;  many  of  them  arose  in  the 
Miocene;  and  few  species  have  come  down  to 
us  from  rocks  older  than  the  end 'of  the  Plio- 
cene. The  eeneral  modern  type  of  the  fish- 
faunas  was  determined  in  the  later  Cretaceous 
and  the  Miocene;  the  changes  which  bring  us 
to  recent  times  have  largely  concerned  the 
abundance  and  variety  of  the  mdividual  species. 
From  {geological  distribution  we  have  ariung 
the  varied  problems  of  geographical  distribu- 
tion and  the  still  more  complex  con(Utions  on 
which  depends  the  extinction  of  species  and  o£ 

types- 

For  much  information  on  the  fishing  appa- 
ratus in  use  in  America,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  reports  of  the  Fisheries  in  the  10th 
census  (1880),  imder  the' editorship  of  Dr.  G. 
Brown  Goode.  In  these  reports  Goode, 
Steams,  Earll,  Gilbert,  Bean  and  the  present 
writer  have  treated  very  fully  of  all  economic 
relations  of  the  American  fishes.  In  an 
admirable  work  entitled  *  American  Fishes*  Dr. 
Goode  has  fully  discoursed  of  the  food  and 
game  fishes  of  America,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  habits  and  methods  of  capture  of 
each.  A  later  work  of  the  same  character  is 
*Food  and  Game  Fishes  of  America,*  \v  Jor- 
dan and  Evermann.  A  still  more  elaborate 
work  is  the  'Guide  to  the  Study  of  Fishes,* 
by  the  present  writer.  To  these  sources  and  to 
many  others  of  similar  purport  in  other  lands, 
the  reader  is  referred  for  an  account  of  the 
economic  and  the  human  side  of  fish  and 
fisheries.  See  Fishes,  GEOCRApHiCAt  DiB- 
ntrauTioN  of;  Ichthvologv. 

David  Starr  Jordan, 

Chancrilor  Emeritus,  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University.  . 

FISH,  Royal,  certain  large  fish,  such  as  the 
whale,  which  try  the  common  law  of  England 
become  the  property  of  the  king  when  thrown 
on  shore  or  trapped  near  the  coast.  It  is  a 
remarkable  exception  to  the  mle  that  animals 
of  a  wild  nature  (fent  natune)  belong  to  him 
who  first  secures  possession  of  them.  See 
GAifB  Laws. 

■FISH-CROW,  a  stn^kW  sptcits  of  crow 
(Corvus  ossifrtufus) ,  witH  a  violet-green  head, 
found  along  me  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts, 
where  it  limits  its  wanderings  to  the  sea-coast 
and  tidal  rivers,  finding  its  food  mainly  along 
the  beadhes.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  destroc- 
tive  robber  of^  biras'  nests  in  the  country. 
A  similar  species  (Comits  minutus)  inhabits 
Cuba.  Consult  Ridgway,  R.,  'The  Birds  of 
North  iMid  Middle  America,  etc.*  (Part  ZII, 
Washington  1904).   See  Ckow. 
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FISH  CULTURE,  or  PISCICULTURE, 

the  artificial  propag:ation,  fertilization,  breedinc^ 
rearing,  training  and  protecting  of  fishes,  par- 
ticularly food-fish.  The  art  or  industry  was 
loiown  in  the  early  ages  in  China,  and  later  in 
Germany  and  Sweiden.  In  1350,  a  monlc  Dom 
Pittchon,  hatched  fish  e^  by  an  artifidal  proc- 
ess, but  the  honor  of  introducing  the  modem 
plan  of  propagation  is  generally  conceded  to 
Stephen  I,.  Jacobi,  a  Prussian  soldier  of  West- 
phalia, who,  in  1763,  devised  the  process  now  in 
use  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  of  strip- 
ping the  ova  from  the  female  fish  and  mixing 
them  with  milt  taken  from  the  male.  Fifty 
years  after  TacoU's  discovery,  Jmeph  Remy,  a 
fisherman  oi  the  Vosges  Mountains,  made  the 
further  discoveries  upon  which  the  culture  de- 
pends—  that  the  impregnation  of  fish  e^  dif- 
fers from  that  of  all  other  oviparous  animals  in 
taking  place  after  all  eggs  have  left  the  body 
of  the  creature  and  can  therefore  be  performed 
as  well  artifidally  as  by  the  animals  them- 
selves. 

The  first  government  fish  culture  station  was 
established  in  1850  at  Huningen,  Alsace,  and  the 
following  year  a  similar  institution  was  estab- 
tisihed  on  the  Tay  in  Great  Britain.  The  proc- 
ess was  introduced  in  the  United  States  in 
1865.  when  Dr.  Garlick  of  Cold  Snrings.  N.  H., 
imported  salmon  eggs  from  Canada  to  natch  in 
the  waters  of  his  trout  ponds.  The  process  was 
also  introduced  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 
The  United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and 
Fisheries,  established  by  Congress  9  Feb,  1871, 
embraced  in  the  scope  of  its  work  'the  propa- 
gation of  useful  food-fishes,  including  lobsters, 
oysters  and  other  shellfish,  and  their  distribu- 
tion to  suitable  waters.*- 

Technically,  the  process  now  in  use  consists 
in  taking  the  ripe  eggs  from  the  female  fishes 
and  the  milt  from  the  male,  mixing  them  arti- 
ficially and  leaving  them  until  impregnation  has 
been  e£Fected,  after  which  the  eggs  separate  of 
themselves  and  are  placed  in  water,  washed  and 
treated  in  different  ways  according  to  the  spe- 
cies or  variety  of  the  fish.  Those  of  the  sal- 
mon are  placed  in  a  filter-box  or  trough, 
tbrou^  which  passes  a  stream  of  pure  water 
and  left  to  hatch  into  *'f  ry,*  which  process  takes 
from  35  to  70  days.  The  advantage  of  piscicul- 
ture consists  in  the  saving  of  multitudes  of 
eggs  which  would  otherwise  be  lost,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  young  fish  from  the  dangers 
incident  to  their  exposed  condition  and  the 
transplantation  of  speaes  and  varieties  to  other 
localities,  where  they  soon  become  naturalized 

The  operation  for  obtaining  the  ova  and 
milt  consists  simply  in  pressing  the  body  of  the 
fish  from  the  head  toward  the  tail  and  in  col- 
lecting the  excluded  particles  in  a  common  ves- 
sel ;  the  contents  are  occasionally  put  in  motion 
in  order  to  prevent  the  growth  of  parasites 
tmon  the  ^^s,  which  are  very  sure  to  destroy 
Oon.  A  low  temperature  and  even  desica- 
tion  is  not  necessanly  fatal,  so  that  many  lands 
in  a  nearly  mature  state  may  be  transported  for 
considerable  distances.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  1,000,000  trout  may  be  raised  in  this  way 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  $200.  Fish  readily  adapt 
themselves  to.  new  localities.  Pickerel  were 
easily  introduced  into  ponds  in  Berkshire 
Ctnmtv,  Mass.,  and  the  great  pike  of  the  north- 
em  luces  have  been  transplanted  to  the  Con- 


necttcttt  River.  The  salt  water  smelt  lives  con- 
tentedly in  ponds  at  Jamaica,  Mass.,  and  the 
tantog  has  found  a  new  home  in  Massachusetts 
Bay.  The  expense  of  fish  culture  is  small  and 
the  labor  slight.  There  have  been  numerous 
inventions  to  aid  the  fish  cukuristj  among  dum 
McDonald's  fish-hatcbing  jar  whidi  ka^s  the 
e^  in  motion  and  automatic^ly  separates  the 
dead  fish  from  the  living. 

The  United  States  government  has  estab- 
lished large  salmon-breeding  estaMishments  in 
California  and  in  Maine.  It  operates  34  hatch- 
eries in  various  localities,  owns  four  railroad 
cars  for  transporting  eg^  and  young  fish  and  a 
steamer,  the  Fishhamt,  is  uider  its  supervision. 
The  vessel  is  in  reality  a  floating^  hatcheiy. 
Western  waters  have  been  stocked  vrith  Eastern 
fish  and  exhausted  streams  have  been  restored 
with  a  new  supply.  In  1901  the  government 
handled  either  as  eggs,  fry,  fingerfings,  year- 
lings or  adults  3^63,000,000  in  United  States 
waters.  Of  this  number  nearly  one-fifth  were 
shad  and  one-fourth  whitefish. 

Aquatic  birds  are  known  to  be  of  more  or 
less  assistance  to  the  government  in  the  £ssem- 
ination  of  fish  spawn.  Naturalists  tell  us  that 
these  birds  frequently  carry  the  eggs  from  river 
to  river  and  from  lake  to  lake,  by  having  their 
feet  covered  with  the  eggs.  In  the  course  of 
their  fli^t  the  birds  come  to  an  inland  sheet 
of  water  or  small  credc,  where  Aey  dive  in  or 
wade  into  the  water  and  the  eracs  are  washed 
from  their  feet  In  this  way  the  waters  be- 
come populated  with  new  species  and  propaga- 
tion progresses. 

Fish  culture  has  been  found  exceettin^ 
^fitable,  too,  as  a  private  business  or  industry. 
There  are  over  400  fish  hatcheries  in  Europe, 
and  more  than  one-half  of  these  are  owned  by 
individuals.  The  Trout  Pond  Association,  at 
Cold  Springs,  N.  H.,  which  began  business  in 
1866^  added  a  black  bass  brancti  in  1868,  and 
erected  salmon-breeding  works  in  1879,  which 
in  the  first  year  gelded  450,000  eggs. 

Several  of  the  States  have  organized  inde- 
pendent State  Fish  Commissions  for  the  ex- 

?ress  purpose  of  ftisseminating  the  *fnr*  of 
ood-fish  m  public  waters.  This  is  true  of  New 
York,  whose  commission  of  five  members  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor.  The  commission  has 
established  five  hatcheries  for  the  pn^gation 
of  the  "'fry'  from  Uie  ^s  of  the  female  fisL 
as  ftdlows:  The  Adir<Hidack,  Saranac;  Cold 
Spring,  Long  Island;  in  Franklin  Coun^;  Old 
Fors^  in  the  Fulton  chain;  at  Newton  Comers, 
and  m  Chautaoqiu  Coun^. 

Bibliogr^hy. — Armistead,  'Angler's  Para- 
dise>  (London  1895);  Bund,  Tishety  Manage- 
ment' (ib.  1899);  Day,  'Fish  Culture*  (iU 
1883)  ;  Gobin,  <La  pisciculture  en  eaux  douces' 
(Paris  1889) ;  id,  'La  pisciculture  en  eaux 
saI6es>  (ib.  1891):  Maitland, 'On  the  Culture  of 
Salmonidx  and  the  Acclimatization  of  PIA' 
(London  1883);  Mather,  'Modem  Fish  Cul- 
ture* (New  York  1900) ;  Max  von  dcm  Borne, 
<Fischzucht>  (Berlin  1881);  Meehan,  'Fish 
Culture*  (New  York  1913) ;  Stone,  'DomesU- 
cated  Trout*  (Charlestown,  N.  H.,  1877); 
Townsend,  'Cultivation  of  Fishes  in  Natural 
and  Artificial  Ponds*  (New  York  1907) ;  'An- 
nual Reports*  of  the  United  States  ¥isb  Com- 
mission (Washington  1871  et  seq.)  ;  'Bnll^i»^ 
of  the  United  States  Fish  Conaaisnon  (ih^  Iw 
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TOft  DAVIT —  FISH-LICK 


et  seq.) ;  ^Uanod  of  Fish  Culture,'  jusucd  by 
die  United  States  Bukmi  of  Fisheries  (in. 
1900). 

FISH  DAVIT,  in  shipbuilding,  a  spar  or 
small  crane  projecting  from  the  bow  of  a  ship 
for  the  snspen^on  of  the  tackle^  called  the  fisn 
fall,  used  in  hauling  up  the  arms  of  the  anchor 
in  gettiiig  it  abroad.  The  fish  davit  is  such  a 
distance  abaft  the  cat-head  as  the  length  of  the 
anchor  may  require,  and  is  used  to  lift  the  fluke 
of  the  andior  to  the  biU-board;  a  roller  keeps 
the  fluke  from  bruising  the  vessel's  side. 

FISH  DUCK,  a  merganser  <q.v.). 
FISH  AND  FISHERIES.  Conumasion  of, 

in  the  United  States,  was  created  by  Congress 
in  1870,  headed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Fish  and 
Fisheries,  with  an  assistant  commissioner.  When 
in  1903  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  was  created,  its  name  was  changed  to 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  it  became  part  of  the 
new  department  At  the  time  of  the  subdivi- 
sion of  the  latter,  it  was  attached  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.^  Originally  it  collected 
statistics  of  fisheries  in  the  country  inves- 
tigated the  life  histories  and  food  of  fish,  and 
conducted  experiments.  Its  functions,  how- 
ever, have  been  extended  from  time  to  time  and 
now  it  embraces  the  following  divisions :  Scien- 
tific Division;  Division  of  Inquiry  Ren>ecting 
Food  Fidies;  Statistical  Divisioa;  FIki  Cul- 
ture. It  is  also  dnrged  with  the  enforcement 
of  laws  relating  to  the  fur-bearing  animals  in 
Alasla.  The  Imreau  issues  four  aeries  of  pub- 
lications; annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner 
and  special  papers  on  the  different  divisions  of 
.the  bureau;  annual  bolletins  containing  tech- 
nical papers;  economic  circulars  and  reports; 
statistic^  bulletins.  Consult  the  above,  all 
publialied  in  Washington,  and  FVanc.  A.,  'Use 
Your  <Sovenmieiit>  (New  Yoik  1918). 

FISH-FLT,  one  of  the  aguatic  neuroptet*- 
0U5  insects  of  the  familv  Su^ldtr,  and  especially 
of  the  genus  Chaulioaes,  represented  by  the 
hellgranunite  and  other  species  whose  crawling 
larvae  ai^e  useful  as  fish-bait  See  Cokydaus. 

FISH-HAWK,  or  OSPRSY.  This  ahnost 
cosmopolitan  bird  is  known  throughout  Nortib 
America  as  the  'fish-hawk,*  never  in  popular 
speech  as  *osprey.*  The  species  (Fandion 
haliaelus)  occurs  on  all  contuients,  gathering 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea  and  other  large 
bodies  of  water,  where  it  dexterously  procures 
the  living  fish  that  constitute  its  food,  by  pluti^- 
ing  from  a  great  height  and  seizing  them  in  its 
t^ns.  These  eains  it  is  frequently  obliged  to 
relinquish  to  the  fish-loving  sea-eagles,  espe- 
cially our  own  bald  eagle,  which  pounces  upon 
the  osprey  and  forces  it  to  drop  its  property 
to  be  caught  and  swallowed  by  the  robber. 
Fish-hawks  have  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished in  most  of  their  American  haunts  where 
they  are  protected  by  law  and  good-nature,  and 
for  the  picturcsqoeness  they  lend  to  the  land- 
scape. Their  nests  are  huge  masses  of  sticks, 
placed  on  a  ledge  of  rocks,  or  along  low  shores, 
in  trees,  and  reoccupied  for  a  long  series  of 
years.  On  the  New  England  coast  fish-hawks 
often  make  nests  in  belfries  or  on  platforms 
set  up  on  stout  poles  for  their  accommodation. 
In  the  absence  of  trees  it  will  form  a  great 
heap  of  stidcs  on  the  ground.  The  ef^  are 
ifir^  white,  nuiked  widt  irregular  purplivi  tmd 


red'brown  blotches.  This  fine  hawk  (Pttndifm 

halia'etus)  is  about  25  inches  long,  and  has 
long  {lointed  winn  giving  it  great  power  and 
grace  in  fiis^t.  Tiie  general  color  of  the  upper 
parts  is  brown,  but  the  head,  neck  and  all  under 
parts  are  white,  except  a  band  of  brown  spots 
across  the  breast  It  stands  alone  among  fal- 
coniform  birds  in  a  family  (Pandionidte)  equiv- 
alent in  rank  to  the  Falconid<e,  from  which  it 
essentially  differs  in  the  reversibility  of  the 
outer  toe;  the  toes  are  nearly  equal,  and  have  no 
connecting  membrane,  but  with  spicules  on  thetr 
under  surfaces  and  much  curved  claws  enabling 
the  birds  to  take  a  firm  hold  of  thrir  slippery 
prey.  A  general  guide  to  further  information 
as  to  the  osprey  in  the  Old  World  may  be  found 
in  Newman  s  'Dictionary  of  Ornithology* ;  and 
as  to  the  American  fish-hawk,  in  Dr.  Fisher'% 
'Hawks  and  Owls  of  the  United  States* ;  Bar- 
rows' 'Birds  of  Michigan*  and  other  books 
mentioned  under  Bird. 

FISH-KILLER,  one  of  the  huge  hetorop- 
terous  bugs  (q.v.)  of  the  aquatic  family  Belos- 
tomidte,  some  of  which  reach  a  length  of  four 
inches,  and  are  able  to  overcome  small  fishes. 
They  are  oval  in  outline,  dull  brown  in  color, 
and  possess  powerful  mouth- parts  by  which  they 
first  stab  their  prey,  then  seize  it  and  suck  its 
blood.  Their  legs  are  flattened,  and  form 
powerful  paddles,  but  are-atso  useful  for  walk? 
ing;  and,  sui)^ied  by  the  bubbles  of  air  they 
take  down  with  them,  these  big  bogs  lurk  on 
•the  muddy  bottoms  of  sluggish  waters,  rea^ 
to  rush  at  and  capture  theiruviog  food.  Thejr 
are  hi^ly  destructive  among  the  fry  in  piscicnt- 
tural  ponds,  and  should  be  carefully  eradicated. 
They  come  out  of  the  witter  in  earl^  swnmer 
and  fly  in  swarms  at  night  gathering  about 
'lights:  and  in  some  places  so  throi%  the  street- 
lamps  that  they  have  become  known  as  ^etec- 
fric-Iight  bugs.*  Consult  Howard's  'Insect 
Book*  ( 1901 } ;  and  see  Fresh-wates  Insects. 

FISH-LICB,  any  of  many  copepod  crusta- 
ceans, mainljr  of  the  group  Siphonosioma,  para- 
sitic on  marme  animals.  All  are  of  small  size, 
often  very  unlike  ordinary  Cofiepoda  (qv.)  in 
appearance,  and  usually  transparent.  They  are 
bom  of  eggs  attached  to  stones,  plants  and  the 
like,  and  begin  life  as  normal  larvae,  but  some 

■  become  parasitic  and  retrograde;  yet  some  spe- 
cies are  able  as  adults  to  swim  about  and  change 
their  hosts.  These  copepods  attach  themselves 
to  the  host  by  the  suckers  at  the  mouth,  or  by  a 
sucking  probiscis,  and  in  some  cases  by  hooks 
on  the  forward  swimmins^  appendages.  While 
generally  they  confine  their  attacks  to  the  tx- 
terior  of  the  host,  some  live  in  the  pUs  of  fishes, 
and  others  embed  themselves  in  the  muscles. 
Argidvs  is  a  temporary  epizoon.  '  With  four 
pairs  of  swimnttng-feet,  it  moves  freely,  and  is 
not  confined  to  a  single  host,  entering  the  gills 

'  of  a  fish«  there  living  for  a  time,  and  then  en- 

*  joying  a  free  life  until  it  is  hungry,  when  it 
entere  another  host.  Caligus  is  sessile,  and  at- 
taches itself  to  the  gills  of  a  fish,  on  whose 
blood  it  lives  permanently.  Lemea,  and  related 
forms,  are  worm-like,  and  anchor  in  the  g^lls  or 

-  in  the  sldn  of  all  kinds  of  fishes,  and  are  some- 
times so  numerous  as  finally  to  cause  the-  death 

.  of  the  host.  Not  only  fishes,  but  all  sorts  of 
marine  animals,  including  whales,  are  infested 
by  Acse  parasites,  which  have  been  extensively 
studied  md  reported  upon  by  the  United  $ta^s 
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Fish  Commission,  whose  publication  should  be 
consulted. 

FISH  MANURE,  fertilizer  obtained  from 
dried  or  ground  fish,  or  fi^  guano.  The  chief 
sources  of  such  fertilizers  are  the  refuse  from 
fish  packing  and  canning  factories  and  ibe  pom- 
ace from  the  extraction  of  oil  from  fish.  Such 
fertilizer  is  valuable  as  a  source  of  nitrogen, 
which  sometimes  amounts  to  S  per  cent.  Fish 
manure  is  prepared  in  large  quantities  in  Nor- 
way^ in  the  North  Atlantic  coast  and  the  North 
Paufic  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  in  gen- 
eral wherever  there  is  abundant  material.  Con- 
sult Aikman,  *Uanures  and  the  Principles  of 
Manuring*  (Edinburgh  1894)  :  Voorhees,  'Fer- 
tilizers' (New  York  1912)  ;  Turrentine.  <The 
Fish  Scrap  Fertilizer  Industry  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast'  (United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Bulletin  2) ;  'American  Fertilizer  Hand- 
book>  (Philadelphia  1913). 

FISH  OF  PARADISE.  See  Paradise 
Fish. 

FISH  TRAP,  a  box  or  basket  set  in  a  river, 
and  containing  bait  to  attract  fish.  A  basket, 
net  or  staked  area  with  a  diverg^ent-sided  or 
funnel-shaped  opening  throuB^  which  fish  pass, 
.and  in  which  they  find  a  difficulty  in  retracing 
their  course,  owii^  to  obstacles  or  blind  sacs. 
.  FISHER,  Albert  Kendrick,  American 
biologist:  b.  Ossining.  N.  Y.,  21  March  1856. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  Colle^  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Columbia  University  m  1879, 
was  with  the  £>eath  Valley  Expedition  of  1891, 
sent  out  by  the  D^>artment  of  Agriculture,  ana 
which  made  biol<^cal  surveys  of  portions  of 
California,  Nevada,  Arizona  and  Utah.  He  also 
made  biological  surveys  in  various  other  West- 
em  States  and  was  a  member  of  the  Harriman 
Akiska  expedition  of  1899.  Since  1906  he  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  economic  investkatioiis 
of  the  United  States  Biological  Survey.  He  was 
a  founder  of  the  Amercan  Ornithologists' 
Union.  He  has  published  *  Hawks  and  Owls 
of  the  United  States'  (1893) ;  'OmitholoCT  of 
the  Death  Valley  Expedition  of  189l>  (1^3), 
and  bulletins  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  the  United  States. 

FISHER,  Alvan,  American  artist :  b.  Need- 
ham,  Mass.,  1792;  d.  Dedham,  Mass.,  1863. 
He  studied  art  under  difficulties,  but  painted 
rural  scenes  and  portraits  widi  financial  suc- 
cess which  permitted  him  to  travel  and  study  in 
Paris  in  1825.  On  his  return  to  America,  he 
was  represented  in  a  successful  exhibit  of 
paintings  at  Boston  in  1831  along  with  Harding, 
Alexander  and  Doughty,  an  association  whidi 
became  known  as  the  "Boston  group  of  artists.* 
His  ulent  henceforth  was  chiefly  devoted  to 
portraiture,  some  of  whkh  is  notable,  especially 
his  picture  of  Spurdieim. 

FISHER,  Andrew,  Australian  statesman: 
b.  Kilmamode,  Scotland  29  Aug.  1862.  He 
went  to  Queensland  in  1885,  and  entered  Parlia- 
ment there  tn  1893.  He  was  Minister  of  Rail- 
ways in  the  Dawson  Cabinet  of  1899.  He  repre- 
sented Wide  Bay  in  the  Commonwealth  Parlia- 
ment for  the  first  15  years  of  the  Parliament; 
was  Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs  in  1904 
and  in  1907  became  leader  of  the  Federal  Par- 
liamentary Labor  party.  He  was  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  the  Commonwealth  in  190B-09,  but  wis 
defeated  on  the  issue  of  adequate  defaise  for 


Australia.  He  was  again  Prime  Minister  in 
1910-13  and  1914-15.  He  resigned  office  and  in 
1916  was  appointed  Hi^  Commissioner  of  Aus- 
tralia in  &^Eland. 

FISHER,  Clara,  American  actress :  b.  Lon- 
doiL  England,  14  July  1811 :  d.  Metuchen,  N.  J., 
12  Nov.  1896.  She  made  her  first  appearance 
on  the  stage  in  London  when  six  years  old,  as 
Lord  Flimnap  in  'C^lliver  in  Lilliput.'  Her 
success  at  this  early  ^e  was  [menomenal. 
Later  under  the  direction  of  her  parents  she 
made  tours  of  the  United  Kit^om,  and  besides 
other  parts  played  Norvat  and  Sir  Peter  Teazle 
for  five  years  with  great  financial  success.  She 
made  her  first  appearance  in  the  United  States 
as  Albina  Mandeville  in  *The  Will'  at  the 
Old  Park  Theatre  in  New  York  in  1827.  Het 
success  was  immediate.  Later  she  visited  all 
of  the  larger  cities  of  the  Eastern,  Southern  and 
Western  States.  In  1834  she  married  James 
(jaspard  Maeder,  a  well-known  musician,  and 
settled  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  She.  however,  con- 
tinued on  the  stage  till  1889,  when  she  retired. 

FISHER,  Frederic  Henry,  English  jour- 
nalist: b.  London,  13  April  18^.  He  has  been 
editor  of  the  Literary  World  from  1883  and 
has  published  *  Cyprus,  Our  New  Colony,  and 
What  We  Know  About  It>  (1878) ;  <A{^n- 
istan  and  the  Central  Asian  Oucstion>  (1878). 

FISHER,  George  Jackson,  American  phy- 
sician: b.  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  27  Nov. 
1825;  d.  1893.  He  was  graduated  from  the  med- 
ical department  of  New  York  University  in 
1849;  was  physician  and  surgeon  at  Sing  Sing 
State  Prison  1853-54;  surgeon  to  the  7th  Bri- 
gade National  Guard,  State  of  New  York,  in 
1853-73;  and  president  of  the  New  Yorie  Medi- 
cal Society  in  1874.  He  succeeded  Dr.  Samuel 
D.  Gross  as  the  contributor  of  a  'History  of 
Surgery*  to  the  ^International  Encyclopeedia  of 
Surgery*  (1886).  He  published  *On  Animal 
Substances  Employed  as  Medicines  by  the  An- 
cients' (1862);  and  many  other  professional 
monographs. 

FISHER,  George  Park,  American  edu- 
cator: b.  Wrentham,  Mass.,  10  Aug.  1827;  d 
20  Dec  1909.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown 
University  in  1847 ;  studieatheolcwy  at  the  Yale 
Divinity  School,  at  Andover,  ana  in  Germany, 
was  professor  of  divinity  1854-61,  and  subse- 
quently of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Yale.  In 
1901  he  became  professor  emeritus.  He  was 
a  famous  teacher  and  a  prolific  writer.  In 
1898  he  was  president  of  the  American  Histori- 
cal Association,  He  is  the_  author  of  'Essays 
on  the  Supernatural  Origin  of  Christianity' 
(1865)  ;  'History  of  the  Reformation*  (1873) ; 
'The  Beginnings  of  Christianity'  (1877)  ;  'Fattb 
and  Rationalisni'  (1879) ;  'The  (Hiristian  Re- 
ligion* (1882)  ;  'The  Grounds  of  Historic  and 
Christian  Behef '  (1883)  ;  'Manual  of  Christian 
Evidences'  (1890) ;  'Colonial  History  of  the 
United  States'  (1892)  ;  'Manual  of  Natural 
Theology'  (1893)  ;  'History  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine* (1896)  ;  'Brief  History  of  the  Nations' 
(1890),  etc. 

FISHER,  Harrison,  American  artist:  b. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  27  July  1876.  He  was  educated 
by  his  father  and  at  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute 
of  Art,  San  Francisco.  At  16  he  began  his 
career  of  illastrator  for  a  S»i  Francisco  paper 
and  subsequently  joined  the  staff  of  Pmk.  He 
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is  now  iUustnting  for  The  Saturday  Etfenmg 
Post.  McCiure's  Magaeiiu,  Life,  Pmek,  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Scribne^s,  etc  He  tnib- 
lished  'The  Harrison  Fisher  Bwd^'  a  coOrjo- 

tion  of  drawings  (1907). 

FISHER,  Irvins,  American  political  econ- 
omist :  b.  Saugerties,  N.  Y.,  27  Feb.  1867.  He 
was  educated  at  Yale  (A.B.,  1888;  Ph.D.,  1891), 
where  he  remained  as  member  of  the  faculty, 
becoming  professor  of  political  economy  in 
1898.  He  spent  1893-94  in  study  at  Berlin  and 
Paris.  From  1896  to  1910*he  edited  the  YcAe 
Review.  He  was  a  member  of  Rooserelt's 
National  Conservation  Commission.^  _  He  is 
president  of  the  American  Assodation  for 
Labor  Legislation  and  Fellow,  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Economic  Association  and  man^  other 
societies.  He  has  ppbltshed  *  Mathematical  In- 
vestigations in  the  Theory  of  Value  and  Prices* 
(1892;  trans.  French,  1916) ;  'Elements  of 
Geometry,*  with  Prof.  A.  W.  Phillips  (1896. 
trans,  into  Japanese  1900) ;  'Bibliography  or 
Mathematics  Economics*  in  (and  assisted  in 
translating  and  editing)  Coumofs  Mathematical 
Theory  of  Wealth*  (1897);  'A  Brief  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus'  (1897,  trans, 
into  Cierman  1904,  Italian  1909);  *The  Nature 
of  Capital  and  Income*  (1906,  trans,  into 
French  1911,  Japanese  1913);  'The  Rate  of 
Interest*  (1907,  Japanese  condensation  with 
<Naturc  of  Capital  and  Income,*  1912)  ;  'Na- 
tional Vitality*  (1909) ;  'The  Purchasing  Power 
of  Money*  (1911,  trans,  into  German  and 
French  1916)  ;  'Elementary  Principles  of  Eco- 
nomics* (1912);  'WTiy  is  the  Dollar  Shrinking?* 
(1914):  <^How  to  Live,*  jobt  audior  with  Dr. 
E.  L.  Ftsk  (1915)  ;  also  ntmierous  articles,  mono- 
graphs, etc. 

FISHER,  John.  English  prelate:  b.  Bev- 
erley, Yorkshire,  1459;  d.  London,  22  June  1535. 
He  was  educated  at  Michaelmas  (ToUege,  Cam- 
bridge, graduating  in  1487.  In  1501  he  was 
made  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge (chancellor  1504),  and  in  1503  became 
the  first  Mat^ret  professor  of  divinity  at  Cam- 
bridge and  in  the  same  year  president  of  Queen's 
College.  In  1504  he  was  promoted  to  the  see 
of  Rochester.  Dec]^y  pr^ssessed  in  favor 
of  the  ancient  faith  he  opposed  with  zea!  and 
perseverance  the  prind^es  of  Luther  and  his 
followers.  But  the  same  consdentious  motives 
which  induced  Fisher  to  become  the  champion 
of  Henry  VIII  rmpelled  him  to  offer  resolute 
opposition  to  the  king^s  measures  for  procuring 
a  divorce  from  his  wife,  and  dedaring  himself 
head  of  the  CHiurch.  In  1527  he  was  the  only 
prelate  who  had  the  courage  to  refuse  to  sign 
a  dedaration  that  the  ma  mage  of  the  king  was 
unlawful.  He  was  subsequently  sent  to  the 
Tower  for  refusing  to  submit  to  the  provisions 
of  an  act  of  Parliament  which  annulled  the 
king's  marriage  with  (3atharine_  of  Aragon  and 
confirmed  his  subsequent  union  witft  Anne 
Bol^n.  Pope  Paul  III  thou^t  proper  to  re- 
ward his  zealous  adherent  W  giving  him  a  car- 
dinal's bat  (May  1535),  The  king  exdaimed 
in  a  passion,  "Mother  of  (jod !  he  shall  wear  it 
on  his  shoulders,  for  I  will  leave  hifn  never  a 
head  to  set  it  on.**  As  no  evidence  against  Imn 
Ocisted  sufficiently  strong  to  affect  his  life, 
Henry  employed  crafty  emissaries  to  entrap 
Fisher  into  a  positive  dedal  of  the  Idng's  so- 


premacy  in  the  OuitcIl  The  plot  succeeded,  die 
bishi^  was  tried  and  convicted,  and  was  be* 
beaded  on  Tower  Hill.  Bisliop  Fisher  was  an 
aUe  theologian,  genuinely  attached  to  leanuiw, 
and  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Seven 
Penitcntbd  Psalms;  of  sermons,  controversial 
and  devotional  treatises,  etc. ;  lus  writings  being 
partly  in  Latin,  partly  in  English.  Consult  his 
'Life*  by  Lewis,  ed.  by  Turner  (18S5);  and 
^  Brit^ett  (1890)  ;  Mason,  ^Lechires  on  Ct^et, 
Fisher  and  More*  (1888). 

FISHER,  Sis  John  Arbuthnot,  1st  Baron 
Fisher  of  Kilvorstone,  British  naval  officer: 
b.  25  Jan.  1841.  the  son  of  Capt.  William  Fisher, 
78th  Highlanders.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1854, 
toc^  part  in  the  capture  of  Canton  and  Peiho 
forts.  He  served  in  the  Crimean  War;  in  the 
China  War  of  1859-60 ;  and  was  in  command  of 
the  Inflexible  at  the  bombardment  of  Alexan- 
dria, 1882,  taking  part  in  the  subsequent  cam- 
paign. He  was  director  of  naval  ordnance  1886- 
91,  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  1892-97, 
and  commander-in-chief  on  the  North  American 
and  West  Indies  station,  1897-99.  He  was 
British  naval  representative  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference at  the  Hague,  1899  j  commandn^in- 
chief  in  the  Mediterranean,  1899-1902;  was 
Second  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1902-03; 
and  commander-in-chief  at  Portsmouth,  1903-04. 
From  1904-10  he  was  First  Sea  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  he  made  it  a  condition  of  his 
acceptance  of  office  that  he  should  be  allowed 
a  free  hand  in  the  introduction  of  sweeping 
reforms.  He  began  by  improving  the  disdpline 
of  the  service,  "scrapped*  no  fewer  than  ISO 
obsolete  warships,  ami  created  a  system  of 
nudeus  crews  mat  added  to  the  efiidency  of 
the  fleet  When  he  tode  up  office  the  British 
fleet  was'  distributed  over  the  Seven  Seas ;  but 
profiting  by  the  teaching  of  Mahan  on  the 
lessons  of  sea  power,  and  on  the  prindple  that 
*your  battlctgiound  should  beyonr  drill  ground* 
he  made  the  North  Sea  instead  of  the  Meditet- 
ranean  the  headquarters  of  the  British  fleet, 
concentrating  86  per  cent  of  the  battleship 
strength  in  or  near  its  waters,  and  forming  a 
"pivot*  fleet  between  it  and  the  Atlantic  la 
massing  his  ships  on  the  North  Sea  he  showed 
a  sure  anticipation  of  his  country's  require- 
ments consequent  on  the  rise  of  Germany  as 
a  sea  power,  and  subsequent^  events^  have  justi- 
fied his  poli^.  He  was  the  pioneer  in  the  intro- 
duction  of  the  all-bi^-gun  shms,  the  dread- 
noughts and  battle  cruisers,  and  other  success- 
ful modern  types  of  warship.  Toward  the 
end  of  1914  he  succeeded  Prince  Louis  of  Batten- 
burg  in  his  old  post  as  First  Sea  Lord,  and  to 
him  fell  the  task  of  planning  to  avenge  the 
British  disaster  off  Caronel,  and  to  cope  with 
the  (^rman  submarine  menace.  He  opposed 
the  emplovment  of  capital  ships  in  the  attack 
by  Allied  forces  on  the  ^  Dardandles,  ^  a 
camimi^  favored  by  _Mr.  Winston  C^iurchill, 
his  civil  chief;  his  objections  were  overborne, 
capital  ships  were  lost  in  the  undertaking  and 
he  resigned.  Since  that  time  his  services  have 
been  utilized  as  chairman  of  the  Inventions 
Board.  He  received  the  Order  of  Merit  In 
1905,  and  in  1909  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 

PISHBR.  Sydney  Arthur.  Canadian  states- 
man: b:  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  12  June  1850.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Montreal  High  School  and  at 
■McGill  UniversitT-  and  Trinity  College,  Can- 
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bridge.  He  gave  bis  attentkm  to  sdnttiBc  faim* 
mg,  fruit  growing,  wid  the  raising  of  Kve  stodc. 
He  entered  the  Parliament  of  Canada  as  Liberal 
member  for  Brome  County  in  1882,  securing 
re-elecrion  in  1887,  1896.  1900;  1904  and  19Ga 
He  was  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  tbe  Laurier 
Cabinet  from  1896  Co  1911.  He  was  chosen 
first  vice-president  of  the  International  Institute 
of  AgriciUture,  convened  at  Rome  in  1908.  He 
has  written  ^Some  Economic  Aspects  of  Agri- 
culture in  Canada^ ;  ^Conservation  of  Our 
Natural  Resources' ;  'Rural  Education  in  the 
Pronnce  of  Quebec* ;  'Canada  and  its  Position 
in  the  British  Empire.' 

FISHER,  Sydney  George,  American  law- 
yer and  historical  writer:  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
11  Sept.  1856.  He  was  graduated  at  Trinity 
College  1879,  studying  law  at  Harvard,  and 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  1883.  His  works 
include  'The  Evolution  of  the  Constitution* 
n887) ;  <The  Making  of  Pennsylvama*  (1896)  ; 
'Pennsylvania:  Colony  and  CommtMiwealtn' 
(1897) ;  'Men,  Women  and  Manners  in 
Colomal  Times*  (1898);  'The  True  Ben- 
jamin Franklin>  (1899) :  'The  True  William 
Penn>  (1900) ;  'The  True  History  of  the 
Revolutionary  War*  (1902);  'The  Struggle 
for  American  Independence*  (1908) ;  *Th« 
True  Daniel  Webster*  (1911).  He  has  written 
many  legal  articles  and  articles  on  public  ques- 
tions, game,  bird  preservation  and  nature 
study.  In  1880  while  still  a  student  he  wrote 
for  the  New  York  Nation  one  or  two  letters 
signed  F.  5.  S.,  which  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Ovil  Service  Reform  Association,  which 
has  accomplished  so  much  in  introducing  the 
merit  system  instead  of  the  spoils  system  in 
appointments  to  office.  In  later  years  his 
magazine  articles  on  the  effects  of  immigration 
ha<r  much  to  do  widi  the  formation  of  the 
Immigration  Restriction  Lea«;ue. 

FISHER,  Walter  'Lowrie,  American  pub- 
lic official:  b.  Wheeling,  Va.,  (now  W.  Va.), 
4  July  1862.  He  was  educated  at  Marietta 
College  and  Hanover  College,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1888  and  practised  at  Chicago 
from  1888  to  1911.  Prom  1911  to  1913  he  was 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Taft.  He  was  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Municipal  Voters' 
League,  and  in  190B-09  was  president  of  the 
Conservaticm  League  of  America.  He  has 
published  'Address  on  Alaslan  Problems* 
(1911),  and  'Alaskan  Coal  Problems'  (1912). 

FISHBR,  William  Arms,  American 
musician  and  composer:  b.  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
27  April  1861.  He  was  a  pupil  in  counterpoint, 
canon  and  fugue  of  H,  W,  Parker;  in  com- 

Sssition  of  Dvor&k,  and  in  singing  of  William 
hakespeare.   In  1897  he  became  an  editor  for 
Oliver  Ditson  and  Compan;^,  the  Boston  music- 

? ubiishers.  His  compositions  ntunber  an 
Elegie*  for  violin  and  piano,  some  40  solo 
songs,  a  volume  of  60  Irish  songs  and  many 
part-songs  and  anthems. 

FISHBR,  or  PBKAN  (Musttla  pennanti), 
a  fur-bearing  animal,  the  largest  of  North 
American  martens;  also  called  pennants,  Uack 
cat  or  blade  fox.  In  the  fur  market  it  is 
commonly  called  Canadian  fisher  and  its  pelt 
is  valued  at  prices  but  little  lower  than  the 
sable.  The  fisher  has  a  range  throughout  the 
wooded  regions  of  North  America  between  du 


parallels  35"  and  65".  It  chooses  locations 
vduch  are  near  water,  quite  the  o]^ioule  of  its 
near  rdathre,  the  pine  marten,  with  which  it 
battles  fiercely.  The  animal  has  a  body  from 
two  to  three  feet  in  length,  with  a  tail  about 
one  foot  long.  In  color  it  is  black  or  very  dark 
gray.  It  breeds  in  a  hole  liigh  np  in  a  tree, 
having  from  two  to  four  young  in  the  litter. 
See  also  Marten. 

FISHERIES,  a  term  which  includes  the 
taking  of  alt  kinds  of  water  products  as  a 
business  and  thus  affiles  to  rae  pursuit  of  ■ 
whales,  seal\  otters  and  other  mammals;  to 
the  hunting  of  frog?,  turtles  and  alligators;  to 
the_  taking  of  oysters,  clams  lobsters,  cral», 
shrimp  and  other  shellfish;  and  to  the  gather- 
ing  of  corals,  sponges  and  seaweeds,  as  well 
as  to  the  capture  of  fish  proper.  Qosely  re- 
lated to  the  fisheries  is  fish  culture,  by  which 
the  supply  of  water  animals  ts  maintained  and 
increased ;  and  the  various  shore  industries  hav- 
ing for  their  object  the  utilization  or  preser- 
vation of  the  products  as  brou^^t  in  by  the 
fishermen. 

The  countries  whose  fisheries  are  of  great- 
est commercial  importance,  being  worth 
upward  of  $5,000,000  yearly,  are  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  France,  Canada, 
Russia,^  Norway,  C^rmany  and  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  order  given.  Countries  which 
may  be  regarded  as  of  second-rate  importance 
in  this  respect,  whose  fisheries  are  worth  be- 
tween $1,000,000  and  $5,000,000  annually,  are 
Portugal;  Spain,  Sweden  and  Italy.  No  data 
are  available  for  Quna  and  India,  whose 
fisheries  must  be  very  extensive,  and  perhaps 
entitled  to  rank  with  those  of  the  leading 
countries.  An  estimate  based  on  official  data 
and  alt  other  available  information  gives 
$350,000,000  as  the  approximate  annual  value  of 
the  commercial  fishenes  of  the  world.  Water 
animals  which  are  of  great  economic  import- 
ance in  both  hemispheres  are  whales,  seals,  ses- 
herring,  mackerel,  tunny,  cod,  halibut,  lobsters, 
shrimp,  oysters  and  sponges.  The  most  valu- 
able of  all  fishery  products  are  caters;  the 
most  valuaUe  of  m  fishes  are  sea-herrinft 
salmon  and  cod. 

United  StfttM^The  importance  attained 
by  the  United  States  fisheries  has  been  due  to 
the  atiundance,  variety,  excellence  and  wide 
distribution  of  the  products,  augmented  by 
cultivation  and  acclimatization.  The  abun- 
dance of  food  fishes  had  a  marked  influence  on 
the  ortginal  colonization  of  the  cotuitry  and 
was  also  an  important  factor  in  the  subsequent 
development  of  various  r^ons.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolutionarv  War,  some  of  the 
vessel  fisheries  had  alreacQr  become  very  ex- 
tensive and  sailor-fishermen,  mostly  from  New 
England,  manned  our  naval  vessels  and  pri- 
vateers and  rendered  valiant  service. 

For  the  years  between  the  regular  decennial 
fisheries  census,  returns  are  but  fn^;mentary. 
For  1915  it  is  estimated  that  they  exceed  diose 
of  1908  by  about  2  per  cent  According  to  the 
fisheries  census,  last  compiled  bv  the  Census 
Bureau  (for  the  calendar  year  1906),  die  num- 
ber of  persons  engaged  in  the  fisheries  of  the 
United  States  in  that  year  was  143,881,  of 
whom  141,031  were  sea  fishermen  and  2,850 
shoresmen.  The  capital  employed  was  $42,0i2I,- 
OOa  of  which  $13306,000  was  the  value  of  the 
vessels;  $7,269,000  of  the  open  boats;  $13,a25r 
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000  the  value  of  apparatus  and  appHanbes :  $5,- 
342,000  the  value  of  shore  property;  and  $2,- 
579,000  the  amount  of  cash  capital  invested. 
The  number  of  fishing  vessels  was  6,933  (ag- 
gregating 126^453  tons)  and  the  number  of 
open  boats  and  vessels  under  5  tons  burden  wu 
83,54&  Hie  equiimient  of  the  fisheries  was 
233,256  ^1  nets;  81,191  fj^  and  hoop  nets; 
16^104  pound  nets,  trap  nets  aod  weirs;  7,966 
semes;  and  17,787  other  nets;  lines  valued  at 
$476,000;  dredges,  tongs  and  rakes  valued  at 
S375,00O.  The  total  value  of  the  catch  was 
$34,031,000,  representing  an  a^sregate  weight 
of  1393,450,000  pounds— including  the  weight 
only  of  the  edible  puts  of  the  oysten,  dams, 
scallops,  etc.  Of  me  tot^  catch  60  per  cent 
was  taken  with  nets  and  seines,  8  per  cent  with 
Knes  and  tiaited  hooks  and  7  per  cent  with 
dredges  and  rakes.  Of  the  whole,  food  fish 
amounted  to  1,046,541,000  pounds,  valued  at 
$29,254,000:  menhaden  amounted  to  394,776^000 
pounds,  valued  at  $893,000;  oysters,  dams,  etc, 
amounted  to  347,799,000  pounds,  valued  at  $18,- 
752,000;  lobsters  and  crabs,  9eU25,000  ponnds, 
valued  at  $3^466^000;  whale  products,  4,028,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $497,000;  and  sponges,  622,- 
OOO  pounds,  valued  at  $545,000. 

As  to  individual  species,  the  tester  fishery 
yields  the  largest  value  — $15,713,000;  or  29 
per  cent  of  the  total  value;  salmon  is  second 
m  value,  yielding  $3,347,000^  or  6  per  cent; 
cod  is  mri,  $2,914,000,  or  5  per  cent;  then 
follow  shad.  $2,113,000  (4  per  cent):  lobster, 
$1,931,000  (4  per  cent);  dams,  $1396^10^4 
per  cent) ;  squeteague  (weakfish),  $1,776,000 
(3  per  cent) ;  halibut,  $1,562,000  (3  per  cent) ; 
haddock,  $1,308,000  (2  per  cent);  German 
carp,  $1,135,000  (2  per  cent). 

In  the  order  of  we^it  the  catches  were: 
menbaden,  394,776,000  pounds;  caters  allow- 
ing 7  pounds  of  meat  to  the  bushel,  233,309,000 
pounds;  herring,  125,050,000  pounds;  cod,  110,- 
054,000  pounds;  salmon,  9U,4I7,000  pounds; 
alewives  (river  herring),  89,978,000  pounds; 
haddock.  59,987,000  ponnds;  crabs,  52,913^000 
pounds;  squeteague,  49,869,000  pounds;  (Ger- 
man carp,  42,763!000  pounds;  lake  herring,  41,- 
118,000  pounds;  halibut,  34>441,000  pounds; 
baltt,  34340,000  pounds;  mullet.  33,703,000 
pounds;  pcdlock,  29,462.000  pounds;  shad,  27,'- 
641,000;  flounders.  23,346,000  pounds;  shrimn. 
and  prawn.  19,080,000  pounds ;  catfish,  17317.00O 
pounds;  buffalo  fish,  16.729,000  pounds;  pike 
perch,  15,247,000  pounds;  red  snapper,  13,498,- 
000  pounds;  mackerel,  12,103,000  pounds;  lake 
trout,  12,024,000  pounds;  mussels,  8,543,000 
pounds ;  scup,  &414,000  pounds ;  suckers,  8,199,- 
OOOpounds;  yellow  perch,  7,896t000;  whitefish. 
7.706,000  pounds.  The  above  named  fishes  cm- 
stitute  97  per  cent  of  the  entire  catch  of  the 
country. 

The  distribution  of  the  several  spedes  of 
food  fish,  regarded  commercially,  is  as  follows : 

Alewives  are  caught  chiefly  in  Vii^inia  and 
Maryland;  blade  bass  in  Florida  and  Illinois; 
blueflsh  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey;  carp 
in  Illinois  and  Ohio:  catfish  in  Louisiana;  cod 
in  Massachusetts  and  Maine ;  eels  in  New  Yoric 
and  Massachusetts;  flounders  in  Massachusetts, 
California  and  New  York;  haddock  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Maine;  halibut  in  Washington; 
herring  in  Maine;  mackerel  in  Massachusetts; 
mullet  in  Florida;  inke  perch  in  Ohio;  pollock 
in  Massadiusetts;  salmon  in  Washington,  Ore- 


gon and  California;  sardines  in  California;  sea 
bass  in  New  JersQ';  shad  in  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Maiyland,  New  Jersey  and  Florida; 

Xeteague  in  New  York  and  North  (Carolina: 
tefidi  in  Michig^;  crabs  in  Vir^nia  and 
Maryland ;  lobsters  in  Maine ;  oysters  m  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  Connecticut,  Louisiana.  New 
Jersey,  New  York  and  South  Carolina,  in  the 
order  named. 

The  Fisheries  Bureau  divides  the  country 
for  supervisory  and  statistical  purposes  into 
five  "Divisions" :  these,  with  the  several 
amounts  of  their  catch,  andpercentages  of  the 
whole  catch  for  the  year  1908,  are  as  follows: 
Atlantic  Coast  Division.  1344.655,000  pounds; 
71  per  cent.  Gulf  of  Mexico  Division  117,723,- 
000  pounds ;  6  per  cent.  Pacific  (3oast  Division. 
176,150,000  pounds;  10  per  cent.  Mississippi 
River  Division.  148284^000  pounds;  8  per  cent. 
Great  Lakes  Division,  10^632.000  pounds;  5 
per  cent. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  fisheries  in 
the  several  States  may  be  gau^^ed  by  the  values 
of  their  individual  catches  (m  \90&)  as  fol- 
lows: 

Massachusetts,  $7,095,000;  chiefly  cod,  had- 
dock and  mackerel,  with  herring,  pollock  and 
halibut  of  less  importance. 

Virginia.  $4,716,000;  chiefly  oysters,  with 
shad,  menhaden,  clams  and  crabs  secondary. 

New  York.  $4,594,000;  chiefly  oysters,  with 
squeteague.  bluefish,  flounders  and  dams 
secondary. 

Washington,  $3313/100:  chiefly  salmon  and 

halibut,  wifli  oysters  secondary. 

Florida,  $3,380,000;  chiefly  mullet  and 
sponges,  with  red  snapper,  slud  and  oysters 
secondary. 

Maryland,  $3,306,000;  chiefly  oysters,  with 
crabs,  shad  and  alewives  secondary. 

Maine,  $3,257,000;  lobsters,  with  cod.  her- 
ring, haddock  and  clams  secondary. 

New  Jersey.  $3,069,000;  chiefly  oysters,  wiA 
squeteague,  clams  and  shad  seccmdary. 

Connecticut,  $2,982,000;  chiefly  oysters. 

California,  $1,970,000;  chiefly  salmon,  with 
oysters  secondary. 

North  Carolina,  $1,776,000;  chieffly  shad  and 
oysters. 

Rhode  Island,  $1,752,000;  chiefly  oysters. 
Louisiana,  $1369.000;  chiefly  oysters  and 
shrimp. 

Michigan.  $1,473,000;  chiefly  lake  trout  and 
herring.  _ 

Illinois.  $I.436.(XX);  chiefly  German  carp. 
Oregon.  $1356,000:  chiefly  salmon. 
Wisconsin,  $1,067,000;  chiefly  lake  trout  and 
herring. 

C^o.  $84(M)00;  chieflr  lake  herring  and 
carp. 

(jeorgia,  $701,000-  chiefly  oysters. 

Mississippi,  $556^000;  chiefly  oysters. 

Delaware,  $541.000 ;  chiefly  oysters  and 
menhaden. 

Pennyslvania,  $513,(X)0;  chiefly  shad. 

Texas.  $446,000;  chiefly  oysters. 

Alabama.  $387,()00;  chiefly  oysters. 

South  Carolina,  $288,000;  chiefly  oysters. 

Missouri,  $271,000;  chiefly  German  carp. 

Indiana,  $223,000;  chiefly  mussel  prodbcts. 

Iowa,  $215,000;  chiefly  German  earn. 

Arkuisas,  $^.000,*  chiefly  buffalo  fish  and 
catfish. 

Minnesota,  $192,000;  chiefly  lake  herring. 
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Tennessee,  $112,000;  chiefly  buffalo  fish  and 
cat6sh. 

Kentucky,  $110,000;  chiefly  catfish. 
New  Hampshire,  $53,000;  chiefly  lobsters. 
Kansas,  $28,000;  chiefly  German  carp. 
Nebraska,  ^2,000;  chiefly  German  carp. 
South  Dakota,  $4,200;  chiefly  buffalo  bOi. 
West  Virginia,  $2,000;  chiefly  carp  and  cat' 
fish. 

Oklahoma,  $900;  diiefly  drtunfish. 

With  the  object  of  restoring  and  main- 
taininR  the  commercial  fineries  oi  the  country, 
and  me  stoddn^  of  its  interior  waters,  tm 
Bureau  of  Fl^enes  has  50  permanent  hatcheries 
and  76  auxiliaries  —  subhatcheries  and  egg  col- 
lectin^  station.s.  Nearly  all  the  output  of  these 
establishments  goes  to  the  orip;inal  sources 
from  which  the  eggs  were  obtained.  Besides 
the  eggs,  which  are  (fistributed  mainly  to  State 
fishery  commissions,  youn^  fish  are  widely 
distributed  to  all  sections.  These  young  fish 
are.^ded  as  *fiy*  up  to  the  time  the  yolk- 
sac  IS  absorbed  and  the  fish  begins  to  teed; 
•advanced  fry*  from  the  first  clasnfication  up 
to  th^  time  they  are  one  inch  in  length; 
•fingerlings,*  from  one  inch  in  length  up  to 
one  year  old;  'yearlings,*  from  one  year  old 
up  to  two  years.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended 
30  June  1915,  the  number  of  eggs  distributed 
was  536,260,143,  of  which  326,350,000  were 
pike  perch;  98,940,000  whitefish;  and  34,466,-> 
923  Chinook  salmon.  The  number  of  fry  dis- 
tributed was  3.W4,281,699,  of  which  1,294,156,- 
000  were  flounders;  500,730,000  pollock;  405,- 
400,000  whitefish;  282,820,000  pike  perch;  260,- 
133.000  cod;  195,267,000  yellow  perch;  194,670,- 
000  lobsters  and  161,980,000  white  perch.  Of 
yearlings,  fingerlings  and  adults,  there  were 
distributed  58,215,962..  The  total  distribution, 
of  fish  and  eggs  was  4,288,757^804,  comprising 
44  different  spedes.  llie  widest  distnbotion 
was  of  brook  trout:  5,700,263  fry  and  6,965,167 
fingerltnes,  yearlings  and  adults  were  sent  to 
over  2,400  different  localities. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  New  Eng- 
land fisheries  is  the  employment  of  a  large 
fleet  of  fine  schooner-rigged  vessels  in  the  off- 
^re  fisheries  for  cod,  haddock^  hake,  halibut 
and  mackerel.  Cod  is  the  principal  fish  so 
taken,  mtrt  of  the  catch  being  made  on  the 
Grand  Banks  and  other  banks  lying  off  New- 
foundland and  Nova  Scotia;  and  part  on  the 
very  extensive  and  prolific  banks  adjacent  to 
the  New  England  shore,  the  most  noted  of 
which  is  Georges  Bank.  The  most  important 
of  the  New  England  boat  and  ^ore  fisheries 
are  those  for  sea-herring  (cau^  chiefly  in 
brush  weirs),  lobsters  (caught  m  pots  made 
of  laths),  soft-shell  clams  and  oysters.  In  the 
catch  of  herring,  soft-shell  clams  and  lobsters, 
Maine  surpasses  all  other  States. 

The  oyster  industry  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  gives  to  that  re^on  the  importance 
which  its  fisheries  have  attained.  The  principal 
oyster  grounds  are  in  Long  Island  Sound, 
E5elaware  Bay  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  a  large 
part  of  the  output  now  being  taken  from 
planted  beds.  An  immense  fleet  of  sailing  ves- 
sels and  boats  is  enga^d  in  dredging  and 
tonging  oysters  and  running  them  to  market. 
Other  important  salt-water  products  of  this 
section  are  bluefish,  menhaden,  sea  bass, 
squeteague,  hard  clams  and  crabs.  The 
atradromous  fishes,  the  shad,  the  alewiTes  and 


the  stri]5ed  bass,  siqiport  valuaUe  fisheries. 
The  South  Atlantic  region  has  no  ngtewortl^ 
vessel  fisheries,  but  its  :pouiid-net,  gill-net  and 
seine  fisheries  for  akmves,  shad.  -  sCa  mullet 
and  squeteague  are  important,  shad  being  the 
leading  inrodiict  The  most  prominent  products 
of  the  Gulf  States  are  miulel,  red  snappers, 
squeteague,  oysters,  ^rimp  and  sponges. 

The  P>acific  States  have  very  important  ves- 
sel fisheries  addressed  to  cod,  halibut  and 
whales,  and  very  extensive  shore  fisheries  for' 
salinon,  herring  and  oysters.  The  salmon  fish- 
ery is  the  most  valuable  in  the  world,  immense 
qoantities  of  qdnoet.  Une-back,  ulver  and 
other  salmon  bang  caught  in  the  Sacramento 
and  Columbia  tiver^  io  Puget  Sotmd  and  in 
Alaska.  Much  of  the  yield  is  canned 
Statistics  for  the  Alaska  fisheries  for 
1914  show  the  total  investment  for  that  year  at 
$37,038,632,  of  which  80  per  cent  was  in  die 
salmon  fishery.  There  were  21,200  persons  en- 
gaged, of  whom  11,178  were  whit&  The 
product  was  valued  at  ^1,242,975.  The  pack 
of  salmon  for  the  season  was  4,056,653  cases  of 
48  pounds  each  — a  total  of  294,719,344  pounds. 
The  number  of  salmon  cauglit  was  54^1,915. 
The  other  fishery  oi  impottance  in  Alaslci  is 
die  whale  fishery.  In  1914.  482  whales  were 
captured  by  the  two  shore  stations,  and  about 
50  by  the  4  whaling  vessels  in  the  Arctic.  The 
total  value  of  products  was  ^17,349.  From 
die  5  private  salmon  hatcheries  in  'Alaska  there 
were  liberated  in  the  year  ended  30  June  1915, 
79,619,500  fry  of  red  varieties  of  salmon;  and 
from  the  2  government  hatcheries,  51,163,100 
fry.  Besides  this  restocking  of  the  Alaskan 
waters  there  are  several  streams  used  by  sal- 
mon in  spawning,  which  are  dosed  by  law 
against  fisntng.  Waste  of  fish  at  the  canneries 
is  very  severely  dealt  with  by  the  government 
under  the  law  of  1906. 

The  fisheries  of  the  Great  Lakes  are  the 
most  important  lake  fisheries  in  the  world, 
those  in  the  United  States  waters  producing 
over  100,000,000  pounds  of  excellent  food  fish 
annually.  Lake  Michigan  has  the  largest  catch, 
amonntmg  to  41  per  cent  of  die  total  Lake 
Erie  yields  34  per  cent:  Lake  Huron,  13  per 
cent ;  Lake  Superior,  9  per  cent ;  Lidce  Ontario, 
2  per  cent.  The  prindpal  fishes  are  whitefish, 
.  lake  herring  or  cisco,  take  trout,  pike  perch 
and  yellow  perch.  The  numerous  interior 
waters  of  the  country  are  well  supplied  widi 
economic  animals  and  support  valuable  fin- 
eries. The  most  productive  waters  are  the 
Mississippi  River  and  tributaries.  The  spedes 
figuring  most  conspicuously  in  the  catch  are 
black  tiass,  buffalo  fidi,  carp,  crappies,  suckers, 
irogs  and  musseb,  die  shells  of  the  last  named 
bdng  extensively  used  in  making  pearl  buttons. 

Canning  and  Preserving.— llie  1914  cen- 
sus of  manufactures  reported  538  establish- 
ments in  the  United  States  in  that  year  engaged 
in  canning  and  otherwise  preservmg  fish  and 
oystertf,  mth  products  amounting  to  f58,283^ 
—  an  increase  of  44.1  per  cent  since  1909. 
Canned  fish  amounted  in  value  to  $41,321,593. 
The  largest  item  was  canned  salmon,  $27,633,- 
284;  sardines  were  second,  with  $6^238,933;  fol- 
lowed by  oysters,  $2,676,951;  shrimp,  $1,725,- 
621;  tuna.  $1,638,675;  dams,  $670,363;  all  other 
canned  fish,  $737,766.  Of  smoked  and  dried 
fish  there  were  prepared  28,713306  pounds, 
valued  at  $2,759^41.  The  largest  item  was 
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hming,  11,504,126  poonds,  valued  at  $719^. 
Salmon  was  second,  4,248,896  pounds,  valued 
at  $638,975.  Fhinan  haddie  was  third,  4,095,- 
693  poonds,  valued  at  $327377-  Of  salt  and 
piclded  fish,  ther«  were  mepared  156^153,589 
pounds,  valued  at  £9,200,1^  The  largest  item 
was  cod,  83,502,295  pounds,  valued  at  $5,661.-- 
770.  Herring  was  second,  22,150,^4  pounds, 
valued  at  $6^338. 

United  States  Insular  Possessions^  The 
fisheries  of  Hawaii  give  employment  to  about 
3,600  persons,  who  employ  967  boats.  The 
value  of  fisfauifi:  property  is  $300,000.  The 
catch  comprises /,25O,0b0  pounds  of  fish  besides 
other  products,  mostly  eaten  fresh  and  is 
valued  at  $700,000.  The  principal  fishes  taken 
are  the  akule,  aku  and  ulua.  The  Philiwine 
Islands  have  valuable  fishing  resources  which 
are  but  little  developed.  The  leading  fishery 
is  that  for  pearls  and  pearl  shells  in  the  Sulu 
Ardiipelago;  from  time  immemorial  the  pearls 
from  this  region  have  been  famous.  No  statis- 
tics are  available.  The  jSsheries  of  Porto  Rico 
are  comparatively  unimportant,  although  capa- 
ble of  development;  at  present  the  catch  Is 
only  for  lo<^  consumption  and  is  eaten 
fresh. 

Canada. —  The  fisheries  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  are  veiy  extensive  and  closely  resemUe 
those  o£  the  United  States.  Theafl^regate  yield 
acconUne  to  official  report,  amounted  in  the 
year  eiided  31  March  1914,  to  $33,207,748,  of 
which  sea  fisheries  contributed  $29,472^11. 
These  figures  include  the  value  of  canned  prod- 
ucts and  hence  exceed  by  several  million  dol- 
lars the  actual  value  of  the  fisheries  proper.^ 

The  number  of  men  actually  engaged  in 
fishit^  was  71,776k  and  there  were  employed 
1,992  vessels  and  37.686  boats. 

Among  the  provinces,  British  Columbia  led 
with  a  catch  valued  at  $13,891,398;  Nova 
Scotia  was  second,  with  ffi,297,626;  then  fol- 
lowed New  Brunswick,  $4.308,7W ;  Ontario, 
12,674,685 ;  Quebec,  $1,850,427,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island.  $1,280,447. 

The  catches  of  largest  value  were :  salmon, 
$10333,713;  lobster^  $4,710,062;  cod,  $3,387,- 
109;  herring,  $3,173,129;  halibut,  $2,036,400; 
mackerel,  $1,280,319.  In  weight  of  catch,  her- 
ring led  with  248,421,900  pounds;  cod  was 
second,  with  166,459,900  poqnds;  salmon,  155,- 
141,100  pounds;  lobsters,  51,464,600  pounds; 
haddock,  40,563,300  pounds.  See  Canada  — 
Fisheries. 

Newfoundland. —  In  {proportion  to  popula- 
tion, the  fisheries  of  this  iskuid  are  more  valu- 
able than  those  of  any  other  country.  The  hair- 
seal  fisheries  employ  (1914)  20  steamers,  ^^re- 
gating  12,067  tons,  and  employ  3,959  men. 
Their  catch  was  233,719  seals,  weighing  1,200,000 
pounds.  The  ^Banks*  fisheries  employ  105 
vessels,  of  7,790  tons,  and  1,892  men,  and  their 
catch  was  about  140,000,000  pounds.  The  value 
of  fishery  products  exported  is  about  $8,000,000, 
and  the  value  of  products  consumed  locally  was 
estimated  at  $1,(W0,000.  The  leading  fish  are 
cod  and  herring,  the  cod  fishery  being  more 
valuable  than  in  any  other  country. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.— The  fisheries 
of  the  British  Isles  surpass  those  of  any  other 
country  of  Europe,  and  are  about  equal  to  those 
of  the  United  States.  Besides  extensive  coast 
fisheries,  there  are  very  important  offshore  ves- 
Kl  fidteries  for  cod,  luiddcKk,  herrii^;  and  flat- 


fishes ;  gill-nets  being  set  for  herring  and  beam 
trawls  used  for  the  other  species.  About  106,500 
persons  find  emplc^rment  in  fishing,  of  which 
39,500  are  in  England  and  Wales,  37,400  in 
Scotland  and  28,000  in  Ireland.  The  re^stered 
fishing  vessels  and  boats  numbered  25,D0(^  of 
whidi  3375  are  steamers.  In  1910  the  vahie  of 
the  catch  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was 
$58,702,675.  Herring  constituted  the  largest 
item  in  value,  reachit^  $16,064,040 ;  followed  by 
haddock,  $&798,725;  cod,  $8,011,855;  plaice,  (5,. 
198,490;  hidce.  $3,154,805;  halibut,  $2,266,015; 
and  sole.  $2,065,395.  In  1911  the  weight  of  fish 
landed  on  the  shores  of  the  British  Isles  was 
nearly  3,000,000^000  pounds,  valued  at  about 
$57,000,000. 

Rnssiau — This  country  has  vast  fishery  re~ 
sources  and  the  aimual  catch  exceeds  in  value 
that  of  an;^  other  country  of  Europe  except 
Great  Britain.  The  ocean  fisheries  are  instgnifi- 
cant,  but  those  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  fresh 
watersj  especially  the  Ural  and  Volga  rivers,  are 
very  highly  developed.  The  herring  fisheries  of 
the  Caspian  Sea^  Kamchatka  and  Sog^alen  are 
famous,  and  millions  of  pounds  are  caught 
amnially.  The  stui^eon  fisheries  are  the  most 
valuable  in  the  world,  the  caviare  product  alone 
for  1911  amounting  to  5,300,000  pounds.  The 
roach  is  so  abtmdant  and  cheap  that  it  may  be 
omsidered  the  national  fish;  between  200,000,000 
and  300,000,000  pounds  are  taken  annually  in 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Other  important  products  are 
carp,  catfish,  bream,  whitefish,  yellow  perch  and 
lampreys.  The  total  catch  in  1910  was  1,582,- 
228^000  pounds,  valued  at  £49,985,000. 

France.— Fisheries  ot  great  magnitude  are 
prosecuted  in,the  coast  waters  of  France  and  by 
rrendi  fishermen  in  Newfoundland,  Iceland  and 
the  North  Sea.  The  number  of  vessel  and  boat 
fishermen  is  about  97,000  and  of  ^ore  fisher- 
men 62,000;  and  the  value  of  the  products  taloen 
was  $21,240,000.  In  the  cod.  fisheries  of  New- 
foundland. Iceland  and  the  North  Sea,  44,600,000 
kilograms  of  fish,  valued  at  $3,800,000,  were 
caught;  and  in  the  hi^-sea  fisheries  56,300,000 
kilograms  of  herring,  mackerel  and  other  fish, 
valued  at  ^SfipOfiOO,  were  taken.  The  principal 
coast  fishery  is  that  for  sardines,  large  quiuoti- 
ties  of  whidi  are  canned  and  sent  to  all  pares 
cf  the  world;  the  quantity  taken  was  about 
40,200,000  kilograms,  worth  $2,400,000.  Other 
valuable  products  are  tutmy,  lobsters,  spiny 
lobsters,  crayfish,  oysters,  mussels  and  seaweeds. 
The  cultivation  of  oysters  has  reached  great 
perfection  and  upward  of  1,000,000,000  oysteni. 
grown  in  artifidal  endoMires,  are  markettd 
annually. 

Norway.—  In  1910  more  than  120,000  peo- 
ple were  employed  in  the  Norwegian  fisheries, 
with  a  fleet  of  183  steamers,  2,407  motor  vessds, 
3,779  sailing  vessels  and  7,571  open  boats.  The 
principal  products  are  cod,  valued  at  about 
$6,000,000;  herring,  valued  at  $3,250,000;  mack- 
erel. $800000;  pollock,  $700,000;  and  sprat, 
$460,000.  The  cod  fishery  is  carried  on  diiefly  at 
the  Lofoten  Islands,  where  35,000  fishermen  an 
engaged.  Other  important  fisheries  are  die 
lobster,  whale,  seal  and  shark.  The  total  value 
of  the  fisheries  was  $13,151,080.  A  large  part  of 
the  catch  is  exported  to  other  European  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States. 

Other  European  Countries. —  Germany  has 
cod  and  herring  fisheries,  in  the  Baltic  and 
North  seas,  and  minor  fresh-water  fisheries. 
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Upward  of  32,000  persons  are  reported  to  be 
employed,  and  the  catch  in  1910  was  valued  at 
$8,905,140.  The  Netherlands  have  valuable  her- 
ring fisheries,  which  yield  about  $1,478,000. 
Other  valuable  products  are  cod,  anchovy  and 
oysters.  The  total  yearly  production  is  valued 
at  $8,500,000.  The  iisheries  of  Denmark  are 
valued  at  about  H000,000.  The  fishermen  of 
Belgium  catch  chiefly  herring  and  cod,  the  out- 

Sut  being  about  $1,350,000  annually.  Portugal 
as  4,000  vessels  and  boats,  mostly  engaged  in 
the  sardine  and  tunny  fisheries;  the  products 
taken  have  a  value  of  about  $4,182,000.  The 
fisheries  of  Spain  are  estimated  to  be  worth 
^,500,000,  but  no  definite  information  regard- 
ing them  is  obtainable.  Italy  has  nearly  100,000 
fishermen  engaged  in  the  tuniQ',  coraC  sponge 
and  general  tood-fidi  fishnies.  The  aggr^te 
valne  of  water  products  is  estimated  at$3,300,- 
ODD  yearly.  The  Swedish  fisheries  are  valued  at 
about  $3350,000  annually.  The  principal  species 
sou^dit  is  the  herring;  the  herring  fishery  of 
Bohustan  is  famous,  employing  7,500  men. 
Other  important  products  are  cod,  mackerel, 
eels,  salmon  and  lobsters.  The  sea  fisheries  of 
Austria-Hungary  give  employment  to  about 
15^  persons,  andyield  about  $2,200;000  annu- 
allv.  Greece  and  Turkey  have  valuable  spmge 
fisheries. 

The  total  yield  of  the  fisheries  of  Europe 
for  the  year  1910,  as  reported  (May  1914)  by 
the  Permanent  International  Counol  for  the 
Stuchr  of  the  Sea,  was  5,670,221,200  pounds,  of 
whida  herring  constituted  26.48  per  cent;  cod, 
18.5  per  cent;  haddock,  9  per  cent;  plaice,  6 
per  cent;  mackerel,  3.09  per  cent;  sole,  2  per 
eat;  iohfrtit,  2  per  cent ;  eels,  1  per  cent. 

The  taial  value  was  about  $126,000,000,  of 
ivhich  Knglaiid  took  $40,971,385;  France, 
?23,S2S,(XI.S;  Scotland,  Sl.S.85.^.140;  Korway. 
$13.1.Sl,OfiO;  Germany,  $8,W5.I40;  NciherJamls, 
$8,437j515;  DfTimark,  $3,912745;  Sweden, 
13^849.255;  (ccUnd  (about),  $2,000,000;  Ire- 
|^|j^g378,l50;  Russia,  $1,347,335;  Belgium. 

'Statistics  kept  for  the  Nrrth  S<^^a.  A5lieric?, 
covering  an  area  of  152,473  square  miles,  show 
that  the  average  quantity  of  nsh  taken  in  1910 
per  square  mile  was  16,1 15  pounds.  The 
average  total  catch  per  day  from  North 
waters  was  3,36(^000  pounds. 

Japan. — The  fisheries  of  Japan  are  in  lome 
respects  the  most  important  in  the  world,  and 
in  value  rank  next  to  those  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  In  1913,  the  fishing  fleet 
of  Japan  comprised  133  steamers  and  414^34 
sailing  craft  and  about  2,500,000  persons  were 
employed  in  fishing  and  preparing  fishery  prod- 
ucts. The  total  catch  was  valued  at  $47,532,924. 
All  the  coast  waters  abound  in  excellent  food 
fi^es,  motlusks,  crustaceans  and  other  prod- 
acts,  together  vinth  many  objects  used  for  orna- 
mental, artistic  and  other  purposes  besides  for 
food.  The  leading  products  are  sardines  (of 
which  500,000,000  pounds  are  annually  caught), 
herring,  bonito,  cuttlefish  and  squid,  tai,  yellow 
tail,  mackerel,  tunny,  salmon,  cod,  whales,  coral 
and  algBC.  The  herring,  salmon,  cod  and  other 
fisheries  of  Hokkaido,  the  most  northern  of  the 
main  islands,  are  very  extensive,  yielding  nearly 
1  000,000,000  pounds.  The  aggregate  output  of 
the  Japanese  fisheries  is  probably  not  less  than 
6,000,000,000  pounds  a  year,  wiu  an  estimated 
value  of  $30mOOO. 


BlbUocraphy^AHbdo,  P.,  'The  Sea  Fish- 
ing Industry  in  England  and  Wales'  (London 
19W) ;  *Great  Fisheries  of  the  WorId>  (Lon- 
don n.d.);  Herbel,  M.  A.,  *Sea  Fisheries;  their 
Treasures  and  Toilers>  (London  1912) ;  Inter- 
national  Fisheries  C^Migress  IV,  'Proceedings' 
(Washington,  1908)  ;  Krummel's  'Handbuchder 
Oceanographic'  (1907)  ;  Somigli,  C,  *La  Pesca 
Marittima  Industriale>  (Rome  1912)  ;  Vallaux, 
C,  <La  Mer>  (Paris  1908) ;  Wri^t,  S..  <The 
Romance  of  the  World's  Fisheries*  (London 
1908). 

FISHBRIBS,  Burean  of,  a  branch  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  originally  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  before  its 
division  into  separate  bodies,  4  March  1913. 
Directed  by  a  commissioner,  its  chief  purpose 
is  to  foster  the  national  fisheries  principally  by 
the  propagation  of  food-fishes  and  the  inspec- 
tion of  commercial  fisheries.  Situated  in  31 
States,  32  fish  hatcheries  and  92  auxiliaries 
and  egK-collecttng  stations,  cooperating  with 
State  fisheries  commissions,  carry  on  the 
propagation  of  food  fishes,  and  also  bio- 
logical research  and  experiments  for  the 
promotion  of  scientific  knowledge  concerning 
fishes  and  marine  animals.  The  total  output  of 
fishes  and  eggs  in  a  recent  year  amounted  to 
3,687,535,911.  Applications  in  the  interests  of 
more  than  10,000  different  bodies  of  water  were 
received  for  fish  for  stoddng  puriroses.  The 
Alaska  salmon  and  fur-seal  fisheries  have  re- 
ceived considerable  attention,  especially  for  the 
development  of  the  territorial  fur  resources, 
the  annual  value  of  which  has  reached  $37(^579. 
Consult  'Department  of  Commerce — Ammal 
Reports*  (Washington,  D.  C). 

FISHERIES  QUESTION.  The  prov- 
inces  of  British  North  America  in  1760-76  en- 
joyed mutual  fishing  rights  on  the  entire  North 
AUantic  coast,  but  when  the  Revolution  severed 
Canada  from  the  rest  of  the  seaboard.  Great 
Britain  proposed  to  denv  the  United  States  the 
right  to  fish  there,  on  the  ground  of  Canadian 
opposition.  As  this  meant  ruin  to  a  great  New 
uigland  industry,  the  Canadian  waters  being 
the  cream  of  the  fishing  grounds,  John  Adams 
refused  to  sign  the  Trea^  of  Paris  (7  Sm«. 
1783)  until  the  right  was  granted,  though  us 
fellow  commissioners  would  have  sacrificed 
them;  and  his  stubbornness  secured  their  reten- 
tion. Fishing  could  still  go  on;  but  we  could 
not  dry  or  cure  fish  on  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land, or  the  settled  coasts  or  river-banks  of 
Nova  Scotia,  the  Magdalen  Islands  or  Labra- 
dor, except  by  agreement  with  the  inhabitants. 
Under  these  provisions,  the  energetic  Amencan 
fishermen  occupied  many  excellent  fishing  sta- 
tions along  the  Canada  shore,  to  the  envy  and 
di»atisiacuon  of  the  British:  and  when  me 
War  of  1812  broke  out,  the  latter  seized  the 
opportunity  to  declare  the  Treaty  of  Paris  ab- 
rogated, and  order  the  Canadian  officials  to  re- 
fuse American  fishermen  access  to  the  grounds. 
The  Americans  declared  the  fishery  provisions 
of  the  treaty  unavoidable.  The  Treaty  of 
Ghent,  of  1814,  igaoTeA  this  questiofL  as  it  "J 
so  much  else  of  vital  import,  and  die  sabjert 
of  the  fis^ries  was  left  open  as  an  unsettled 
subject  of  difference,  or,  as  Henry  Oay  put  it 
«as  a  nest-egg  for  another  war.'*  Collision  ana 
friction  arose  relative  to  the  inshore  fisheries; 
in  VeXt,  IS17  and  1818  American  fishing  vesseU 
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were  seized  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  After  pnv 
longed  negotiations,  a  treaty  was  entered  into 
at  Lond<»i  which  revised  the  finery  provisions, 
and  under  which  American  rig^  were  cur- 
tailed ;  the  United  States  were  to  have  the  ri^ 
of  6shing  only  in  deep  sea  waters  at  least  three 
mites  from  shor^  e»:ept  in  certain  spedfied 
areas  off  the  eastern,  western  and  southern 
coast  of  Newfoundland  and  the  Maedalens  and 
Labrador,  and  the  right  to  dry  and  cure  fish 
was  limited  to  a  small  part  of  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland and  Labrador.  They  were,  how- 
ever, to  be  able  to  enter  bays  and  harbors  for 
wood  or  water  or  for  refuge.  The  three-mile 
provision  proved  a  bone  of  contention.  Great 
Britain  claiming  that  the  three-mile  limit  must 
be  measured  frwn  the  headlands  of  the  •bays,* 
and  she  pointed  to  the  maps  published  at  the 
time  of  the  treaty,  with  the  waters  in'  dispute 
marked  as  *bays.*  The  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  contended  that  the  •bays*  must 
be  confined  to  small  indentations,  ana  that  the 
three  marine  miles  must  be  measured  from  a 
fine  following  Uie  sinuosities  of  the  coast.  In 
1845  Lord  Aberdeen,  at  that  time  British  For- 
eign Secretary,  offered  as  a  'relaxation*  from 
the  full  rights  of  Great  Britain  to  open  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  to  American  fishermen,  and  this 
was  done;  but  the  American  government  de- 
clined to  accept  as  a  favor  what  tbfy  demanded 
as  a  treaty  n^t,  and  pressed  for  an  extension 
wUch  the  British  government,  lurged  thereto 
by  Nova  Scotia,  refused,  and  both  parties 
thereupon  reverted  to  the  strict  letter  of  their 
rights.  Another  question  also  arose,  as  to  the 
right  of  Great  Britain  to  control  the  fisheries 
by  local  laws  and  regulations.  Finally,  th« 
Redprocity  Treaty  of  1854  abolished  all  mutual 
restrictions  on  deep-sea  fishing  exc^  for  dicU- 
fish.  The  United  States  lAroetted  diis  treaty 
in  1866.  and  oonditioas  reverted  to  diose  of 
1818^  but  the  Treaty  of  Washmffton  in  1871,  to 
lake  effect  in  1^3,  revived  it  again  in  fidl  down 
lo  lat  39°  N.  The  Canadians,  however,  as- 
serted that  their  waters  ^re  tnuch  the  more 
valuable,  and  on  arbitration  provided  for  in  tf»e 
treaty,  they  were  awarded  $5,500,000  in  1877, 
on  a  claim  of  $14,280,000.  In  1885  the  United 
States  abrogated  the  reciprocity  provision  of 
the  treaty  of  1871,  under  pressure  iron  fishing 
interests,  and  returned  to  die  1818  status  wiu 
its  disputed  meanings.  Our  fishit^  vessels 
were  seized  as  before  and  a  period  of  acute  ten- 
sion ensaed.  In  1S87  Coi^eras  atdhorized  the 
Preddent  at  his  discretion  to  lay  an  embargo 
on  all  Canadian  commerce  to  American  ports, 
which,  however,  has  not  been  done,  in  1888 
the  Chamberlain-Bmrd  Treaty  arranged  these 
difficulties,  but  t^e  Senate  rejected  it;  a  modus 
Vivendi,  however,  was  reached  in  the  same  year. 
A  joint  high  commission  to  settle  die  question 
met  in  Washington  in  1899,  but  adjourned  with- 
out coming  to  a  decision.  By  a  treaty  of  Jan- 
uary 1909  the  questions  in  dispute  were  referred 
to  The  HaRue  Tribunal,  which  assembled 
on  1  Jtine  1910,  the  award  bemg  issued  on  7 
September.  The  tribunal  of  arratration  was 
chosen  from  the  general  Hst  of  members  of  the 
permanent  court  at  The  Hague,  Dr.  H.  Lam- 
masch,  jirofessor  of  international  law  at  the 
University  of  Vienna,  presiding.  George  Grey, 
judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ao- 
peals,  was  die  American  representative,  and  Sir 
Charles  Fitcpatridc,  chief  justice  of  CanAdo, 
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represented  Great  Britain.  On  the  important 
"headland  theory,^  the  verdict  was  mainly  in 
accord  with  the  British  contention,  but  no  prin- 
ciple applicable  to  all  ba^  was  laid  down.  On 
the  question  of  Great  Bntaitt's  ri^t  to  regulate 
the  fisheries  in  dispute,  the  answer  of  the  tribu- 
nal effected  a  compromise.  The  abstract  ri|^ 
was  conceded  as  in  her  favor,  but  she  was 
forced  to  agree  to  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  of  experts  _  to  pass  her  reguta- 
dons  in  order  that  American  nshermen  may  he 

Erotected  from  tmfair  and  discriminatory  tegis- 
ition.  Thus  was  brought  to  an  end  an  irri- 
tadng  and  vexatious  controversy,  which  for  up- 
ward of  a  century  had  from  time  to  time 
threatened  the  peaceful  relations  existing  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Consuh  'The  United  Sutes  and  the  NorUi- 
Eastem  Fisheries^  (Minneapolis  1887);  and 
Wormwith,  W.  B.,  <The  North  Atlantic  Coast 
Fishery  Disputes'  (in  ^Canada  and  Its  Prov- 
inces,* Toronto  1914). 

FISHBRMBN,  The.  'Hie  Fishermen> 
(Rubald),  Dmitri  Vasilyevitch  Grigor6vitch,  is 
a  story  of  life  among  the  peasants  of  northern 
Tula,  where  the  broad  river  Oki  flows  throu^ 
a  level  country  to  empty  into  the  Volga  at 
Nizhni  N6v^rod.  These  peasants  get  their 
living  by  fishing.  Grigordvitch,  lil«  most  Rus- 
sian writers,  concerns  himself  with  t^s  of 
character.  He  was  douUy  an  artist.  His  train- 
ing as  a  painter  and  as  the  historian  of  art 
served  him  well  in  dnicting  the  river  land- 
scape in  every  aspect,  we  sec  it  in  all  the  vary- 
ing seasons  of  the  year.  Many  of  the  mctures 
are  veritable  poems.  Village  life  is  uso  de- 
scribed with  humor  and  realism.  This  is  es- 
pecially notable  when  some  of  the  peasants  visit 
the  amraal  maricet,  where  episodes  of  traffic 
and  of  drunkenness .  occur.  All  the  persons 
introduced  are  muzhiks;  there  is  no  introduc- 
tion of  *1ugfa  life.*  The  plot  is  as  simple  as 
that  of  a  GnA  drama,  but  it  touches  the  deepest 
springs  of  human  life:  honor  and  treachery, 
pure  unselfish  love  and  igrnoble  passion,  joy 
and  tragedy.  The  principal  persons  are  found 
in  the  izba  of  the  patriarchal  old  fisherman. 
Glyeb  Savinitch,  whose  large  family  is  increasea 
at  the  banning  of  the  action  by  the  adopti<Mi 
of  a  misdiievous  and  suriy  little  boy,  Gri^ka, 
the  illegitimate  son  of  «Uncle  Akirn,*  a  (fistant 
relative  of  Glyeb's  wife,  Anna  Savilyevna,  a 
ne'er-do-well,  boastful,  idle,  lazy  and  improvi- 
dent, who  comes  to  Glyeb's  home  to  beg  shelter 
and  shortly  afterward  dies  there,  painfully  and 
IMithetically,  leaving  his  *'godson*  for  his  rela- 
tives to  bring  up.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
river  lives  Uncle  iOmdrfiti  with  his  grand- 
datii^ter,  die  gende  and  charming  D^nya. 
Glyeb  and  Kondrfcti  are  interestingly  con- 
trasted :  the  one  proud,  powerful,  moody, 
violent-tempered  (generally  just  and  kindly), 
full  of  peasant  wisdom  often  expressed  m 
clever  proverbs;  the  other  calm,  serene,  reli- 

¥"ods  and  noble — the  finest  type  of  the  muzhik, 
be  stoty  is  a  tragedy  in  numble  life  but  a 
masterpiece  of  faiuiful  delineation,  touching 
the  haman^  heart.  Grieordvitch,  as  few  other 
modem  writers,  succeeds  in  truthfully  contrast- 
ing vice  and  depravity  with  the  nobler  virtues 
of  unselfishness  and  pure  love,  the  u^y  traits 
of  human  nature  with  the  finer  qualities  which 
often  exist  side  by  side  in  the  same  characters ; 
bvt  he  is  never  pes^istic;  in  the  end  some 
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element  of  good  triumphs.  ^The  Fishennen' 
was  published  toward  the  end  of  Grigordvitch's 
most  brilliant  and  fruitful  period,  which  lasted 
from  1847  until  1855.  An  English  translation, 
anonymous,  was  published  in  New  York  in  1917, 
wiUi  a  brief  foreword  by  Dr.  Angelo  S. 
Rappoport 

Nathan  Haskell  Dole. 

FISHER'S  HILL,  about  20  miles  south  of 
Winchester,  Va.,  between  the  Massanutten  and 
North  Mountains,  and  with  its  base  washed  by 
a  branch  of  the  Shenandoah.  This  place  was 
the  scene  of  an  action.  22  Sept.  1864,  between  a 
National  force  tmder  General  Sheridan,  and  one 
of  Confederates  commanded  by  General  Early. 

FISHER'S  HILL,  Battle  of.  General 
Early  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  the  Opequon, 
Va..  19  Seiit.  1864,  and  retreated  during  tiie 
n^nt  20  miles  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to 
Fisher's  Hill,  two  miles  south  of  Strasburg,  Va. 
General  Sheridan  followed  at  daylight  of  the 
20th  up  the  Valley  pike.  General  Wilson's 
cavalry  division  covering  his  left  and  General 
Averell's  division  on  his  right.  During  the 
afternoon  of  the  20th,  Wr^ht's  Sixth  corps 
and  Emory's  Nineteenth  corps  arrived  at  Cedar 
Creek,  crossed  and  took  position  on  tb.e  heiofats 
fronting  Strasburg.  Crook's  Eighth  corps  halted 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  creek.  On  21  September 
Sheridan  pushed  through  the  town,  drove  Early^s 
skirmishers  to  the  entrenchments  and  reconnoi- 
tered  the  position,  which,  naturally  strong.  Early 
had  strengthened  with  works  of  earth  and  stone, 
behind  which  was  Wharton's  division  on  the 
ri|;ht,  then  Gordon's,  Pegram's  and  Ramseur's, 
wLth  Lomax's  division  of  dismounted  cavalry  on 
the  extreme  left.  Fitz  Hugh  Lee's  cavalry  was 
at  Millford,  12  miles  above  Front  Royal  guard- 
ing Luray  Valley  and  Early's  right.  Sheridan 
ordered  General  Torbert^  with  Merritt's  and 
Wilson's  cavalry  divisions,  to  the  Luray  Valley 
to  drive  out  any  force  of  the  enemy  in  that 
quarter,  and  cross  over  from  the  valley  to  New 
Market,  and  intercept  Early's  retreat  During 
the  afternoon  the  Sixth  corps,  after  a  serious  re- 
IHiIsc;  succeeded  in  saining  a  commanding  posi- 
tion near  the  Confederate  works,  which  was 
immediately  entrenched  and  artillery  put  in  posi- 
tion. Early's  right  was  too  strongly  posted  to 
attack  in  front,  so  Sheridan  concluded  to  turn 
and  attack  his  left.  During  the  night  of  the 
21st  Crook  crossed  Cedar  Creek  and,  hidden  in 
a  clomp  of  timber,  remained  m^l  daylight, 
when,  under  cover  of  woods  and  ravines,  he 
marched  in  rear  of  and  beyond  the  rig^t  of  the 
Sixth  corps,  and  was  a^atn  concealet^  while 
Rickett's  division  of  the  Sixth  corps  was  pushed 
out  and  confronted  the  left  of  Early's  infantnTf 
ready  to  Join  Crook's  left  when  he  should  attack. 
While  Rickett's  division  was  threatening  in 
front,  Crook  marched  unobserved  into  the  dense 
timber  on  the  eastern  face  of  Little  North 
Uountain,  until  he  gained  the  rear  of  Eaii/s 
works  when,  fadnj?  to  the  left,  he  marched  down 
the  mountain  side,  at  sunset.  He  was  seen  by 
Lomax,  artillery  was  turned  upon  him,  bat  toe 
late;  he  struck  Lomax's  dismounted  men  In 
Hank  and  rear,  driving  them  back  on  Ramseur, 
who  endeavored  to  change  front,  but  Rickett's 
division  advancing  struck  Ramseur  in  the  act, 
joined  Crook's  left,  and  the  two  commands 
moved  sdonff  in  rear  of  Early's  entrenchments, 
his  men  giving  way  alt  ak>ng  the  Hne,  abandon- 


ing many  ^s.  The  swil^iiilg  movement  of 
Rickett's  division  on  the  ri^t  was  taken  up 
f rwu  right  to  left,  and  between  sunset  and  dark- 
ness Early's  entire  army  was  defeated  and  in 
disorderly  retreat.  Early  reported  next  morn- 
ing to  General  Lee  that  tne  enemy  ''succeeded  in 
driving  back  the  left  of  my  line  which  was 
defended  by  the  cavalry,  and  throwing  a  force 
in  the  rear  of  the  left  of  my  infantry,  when  the 
whole  of  the  troops  gave  way  in  a  panic  and 
could  not  be  rallied.*  Early  retreated  four  miles 
beyond  Woodstock  and  Sheridan  pursued  lum 
alt  rdght,  to  Woodstock,  12  miles  which  was 
reached  at  daybreak  next  morning.  The  Union 
loss  was  509  killed  and  woundM.  Early  re- 
ported a  loss  in  infantry  and  artilleiyot  2tt 
killed  and  wounded  and  995  missing.  The  loss 
in  Lomax's  cavalry  would  swell  the  entire  Con- 
federate loss  to  about  1,400.  Consult  Lane,  ]. 
H..  <The  Battle  of  Fisher's  HilP  (in  Southern 
Historical  SocUty  Papers,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  289, 
Richmond  1891)  ;  Pond,  G.  E.,  <The  Shenandoah 
Valley  in  1864>  (New  York  1883) ;  Sheridan, 
P.  H.,  'Personal  Memoirs*  (2  vols..  New  York 
1888);  United  States  War  Department,  'The 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  Official  Records*  (Ser.  I, 
Vol  XLIII.  parts  1  and  2,  Washington  1893; 
Atlas,  Washington  1891-95). 

R  A.  Cakuan. 

FISHER'S  ISLAND,  at  the  entrance  of 
Long  Island  Sound,  about  six  miles  southeast  of 
New  London  harbor  and  only  about  three  mites 
off  the  coast  of  Connecticut.  The  island,  how- 
ever, belongs  to  the  State  of  New  York;  it  is  a 
part  of  Sonthold  township,  in  Suffolk  County, 
Lon|[  Island,  N.  Y.  It  is  about  eight  miles  long, 
but  Its  greatest  width  is  onhr  one  mile.  Its  total 
area  is  about  4,000  acres.  There  are  many  fresh 
water  lakes  on  it.  Its  undulating  surface  is 
centred  with  rich  soil,  though  vegetation  is  not 
very  plentiful.  In  recent  years  the  island  has 
been  developed  to  a  considerable  extent  as  a 
summer  resort.  Its  permanent  population  is 
about  400.  The  United  States  government  has 
moored  connderable  proper^  on  the  island 
vrfiidi  has  been  named  Fort  Wright  and  whidi 
has  become  an  important  military  and  naval 
reservation  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Consult 
Palmer,  H.  R..  ^Fisher's  Island>  (m  Ntw  Eng- 
land Magasine,  N.  S.,  Vol  XXVIII,  p. 
Bostfm  1903). 

FISHES,  Eggs  of.  SeeHGG. 

FISHES,  Oeocnphical  IMstxflnitifm  oS. 

The  laws  governing  the  distribution  of  animals 
are  reducible  to  three  very  simple  propositions. 
Each  species  of  animal  is  found  in  every  part 
of  the  eardi  havii^  conditions  suitable  for  its 
maintenance,  unless: 

(a)  Its  individuals  have  been  unable  to 
reach  this  region  throi^ -barriers  of  some  sort; 
or, 

ib)  Having  reached  it,  the  species  is  unable 
to  maintain  itsdf,  through  ladc  of  caincity  for 
adaptation,  through  severiw  of  competition  with 
other  forms,  or  trough  destmcthre  conditions 
of  environment;  or  else, 

(c)  Having  entered  and  maintained  itself, 
it  has  become  so  altered  in  the  process  of 
adaptation  as  to  become  a  spedes  distinct  from 
the  original  type. 

Under  the  first  head,  mmierous  illustratioiis 
may  be  given.  The  absence  of  loadies,  IHlfr- 
fishes  (Mormyrus)  in  America  and  of  son- 
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fishes,  suckers  and  mooneyes  in  Europe  may 
serve  as  examples. 

Of  species  under  ( 6 ) ,  those  that  have 
crossed  the  seas  and  not  found  lodgment,  there 
is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  no  record.  Of  the 
existence  of  multitndes  of  estrays  there  is 
abundant  evidence.  Now  and  then  one  among 
thousands  establishes  itself  permanently,  and  by 
such  means  a  Species  from  another  region  will 
be  added  to  the  fauna.  The  rest  disappear  and 
leave  no  trace.  A  knowledge  of  the  currents 
of  the  sea  and  their  influence  is  essential  to  any 
detailed  study  of  the  dispersion  of  fishes. 

In  the  third  class,  that  of  species  changed 
m  the  process  of  adaptation,  most  insular  fonna 
belong.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  some  time  or 
another  almost  every  species  must  be  in  this 
category,  for  isolation  furnishes  the  most  potent 
dements  ^  in  the  initiation  and  intensification 
of  the  minor  differences  which  separate  related 
species.  It  is  not  the  preservation  of  the  most 
useful  features,  but  of  those  which  actually  ex- 
isted in  the  ancestral  individuals,  which  dis- 
tinguished such  species.  In  many  cases  the  per- 
^stence  of  characters  rests  not  on  any  special 
usefulness  or  fitness,  but  on  the  fact  that  indi- 
viduals  possessing  these  characters  have,  at  one 
time  or  another,  invaded  a  certain  area  and 
populated  it.  In  other  words  over  and  beyond 
the  •Survival  of  the  Fittest,*  we  have  the  *Sur- 
vrral  of  Ac  Existing.*  The  former  element  is 
competitive,  producing  adaptation  to  conditions. 
The  latter  is  non-competitive,  maintaining 
hereditary  traits,  not  necessarily  useful  in  them- 
selves. 

Barriers  Checkmr  Movement  of  Fishes. — 

The_  limits  of  the  distribution  of  individual 
species  or  genera  must  be  found  in  some  sort 
of  barrier^  past  or  present.  The  chief  barriers 
wfaidi  limit  marine  fishes  are  the  presence  of 
land,  the  existence  of  ^reat  oceans,  the  differ- 
tnces  of  temperature  arising  from  differences  in 
latitude,  the  nature  of  the  sea-bottom  and  the 
direction  of  oceanic  currents.  That  which  is  a 
barrier  to  one  species  may  be  an  agent  in  dis-" 
iribmion  to  another.  The  common  shore-fishes 
would  perish  in  deep  waters  almost  as  surety 
as  on  land,  while  the  open  Pacific  is  a  broad 
highw^  to  the  albacore  or  the  swordfish. 

_  A^n,  that  which  is  a  barrier  to  rapid  dis- 
tribution may  become  an  agent  in  the  slow  ex- 
tension of  me  ran^  of  a  species.  The  vast 
continent  of  Asia  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
greatest  of  barriers  to  the  wide  movement  of 
H>ecies  of  fish,  yet  its  long  shore-line  enables 
species  to  creep,  as  it  were,  from  bay  to  bay,  or 
from  rock  to.  rock ;  till,  in  many  cases,  the  same 
species  is  found  in  the  Red  Sea  and  in  the  tide- 
pools  or  sand-reaches  of  Japan,  or  even  in  die 
brooks  or  coral  pools  of  Tahiti  or  Samoa.  In 
the  North  Pacific  the  presence  of  a  range  of 
half-submerged  volcanoes,  known  as  the  Alen- 
tain  and  the  Kurile  islands,  has  greatly  aided 
the  slow  movement  of  the  fishes  of  the  tide- 
pools  and  the  kelp.  To  a  school  of  madcerel  or 
of  flying  fishes  such  rou^  islands  might  form 
an  insuperable  barrier. 

Temperatnre  the  Central  Fact— It  has 
king  been  recognized  that  the  matter  of  tempera^* 
ture  is  the  central  fact  in  all  problems  of  gto- 
graphical  distribution.  Few  species  in  any  group 
^eely  cross  the  frost-line,  and  except  as  borne 
by  oceanic  currents,  few  species  extend  their 
range  far  into  waters  colder  than  those  in 
TO-  It  — 1» 


which  die  species  is  distinctively  at  home. 
Knowing  the  average  temperature  of  the  water 
in  a  given  r<^on,  we  know  in  general  the  types 
of  fishes  which  must  inhabit  it  It  is  the  sim- 
ilarity in  temperature  and  physical  conditi<xis, 
not  the  former  absoice  of  barriers,  wUch  chie^ 
explains  the  analogy  of  the  Japanese  fauna  to 
that  of  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Antilles.  This 
fact  atone  must  explain  the  resemblance  of  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  fauiue.  Like  forms  lodge 
in  like  places. 

Ocean  Currents^  We  may  consider  again 
for  a  moment  the  movements  of  the  great  cur- 
rents in  the  Pacific  as  agencies  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  species. 

A  great  current  sets  to  the  eastward,  cross- 
ing iht  ocean  just  south  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer. 
It  extends  t>etween  the  (Albert  and  the  Marshall 
islands  and  passes  on  nearly  to  the  coast  of 
Mexico,  toucning  the  Galapagos  Islands^  Clip- 
perton  Island,  and  especially  the  Revillagigedos. 
This  may  account  for  the  number  of  Polyne- 
sian species  found  on  these  islands^  about  which 
they  are  freely  mixed  with  immigrants  from 
the  mainland  of  Mexico. 

From  the  Revillagigedos  the  current  moves 
northward,  passing  uie  Hawuian  Islands  and 
thence  onward  to  the  Ladrones.  The  absence 
in  Hawaii  of  many  of  the  characteristic  fishes 
of  the  Samoan  Islands  and  the  Gilbert  Islands 
is  perhaps  due  to  the  lon^  detour  made  by  these 
currents,  as  the  conditions  of  life  in  these 
groups  of  islands  are  not  veiy  different.  North- 
east of  Hawaii  is  a  great  spiral  current,  moving 
with  the  hands  of  ttie  watch,  forming  what  is 
called  Fleurieu's  Whirlpool.  This  does  not 
reach  the  coast  of  California.  This  fact  may 
account  for  the  almost  complete  distinction  in 
the  shore-fishes  of  Hawaii  and  California. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  necessary  Chat  the  move- 
ments of  a  species  in  an  oceanic  current  should 
coincide  with  the  direction  of  the  current. 
Young  fishes,  or  fresh-water  fishes,  would  be 
borne  along  with  the  water.  Those  that  dwell 
within  floating  txidies  of  seaweed  would  go 
whither  the  waters  carry  the  drifting  mass.  But 
free-swimming  fishes,  as  the  mackerel  or  fly- 
ing-fishes, might  as  readily  choose  the  reverse 
direction.  To  a  free-swimming  fish,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  would  be  tSxc  only  con- 
sideration. It  is  thus  evident  that  a  current 
which  to  certain  forms  would  prove  a  harrier 
to  distribution,  to  others  would  be  a  mere  con- 
venience in  movement. 

Centres  of  Distribution^  We  may  assume 
in  regard  to  any  species,  that  it  has  had  its  ori^n 
in  or  near  that  region  in  which  it  is  most  abun- 
dant and  characteristic.  Such  an  assumption 
must  involve  a  certain  percentage  of  error  or  of 
doubt,  but  in  considering  the  mass  of  species,  it 
would  represent  essential  truth.  In  the  same 
fashion,  we  may  regard  a  genus  as  being  autoch- 
thonous or  first  developed  in  the  region  where 
it  shows  the  greatest  raruge  or  variety  of  species. 
Those  regions  where  tne  greatest  number  of 
genera  are  thus  autochthonous  may  be  regarded 
.  as  centres  of  distribution.  So  far  as  the  marine 
'  fishes  are  concerned,  the  most  important  of 
th«^  centres  are  found  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
First  of  these  in  importance  is  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago,  with  the  neighboring  shores  of 
In(Ua.  Next  would  come  the  Arctic  Pacific  and 
its  bounding  islands,  from  Japan  to  BritiA 
Columbia.  Third  in  importance  in  this  r^;ard 
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is  Australia.  Important  centres  are  also  found 
in  temperate  Japan,  in  California,  the  Panama 
region  and  in  New  Zealand,  Chile  and  Pata- 
gaaia.  The  fauna  of  Polynesia  is  almost  en- 
tirely derived  from  the  East  Indies;  and  the 
shore  fauna  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
and  Madagascar,  so  far  as  genera  are  concerned, 
seems  to  be  not  really  separable  from  the  Indian 
fauna  generally. 

In  the  Atlantic  the  chief  centre  of  distribu- 
tion is  the  West  Indies ;  the  second  is  the 
Mediterranean.  On  the  shores  to  the  north- 
ward or  southward  of  these  regions  occasional 
genera  have  found  Hieir  origin.  Ttus  is  true 
especially  of  the  New  England  region,  the  North 
Sea.  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  Ac  coast  of  Argen- 
tina. The  fish-fauna  of  the  North  Atlantic  is 
derived  mainly  from  the  North  Pacific,  the 
differences  lying  mainly  in  the  rdative  poverty 
of  the  North  Atlantic.  But,  in  certain  groups 
common  to  the  two  regions,  the  migration  must 
have  been  in  the  opposite  direction ;  exceptions 
that  prove  the  rule. 

ReilnH  of  F^edi-Water  Distributicin^  If 
we  consider  the  fresh-water  fishes  alone  we  may 
divide  the  land  areas  of  the  earth  into  districts 
and  zones,  fairly  agreeing  with  those  marked 
out  for  mammals  and  birds.  The  river-basin, 
bounded  by  its  water-sheds  and  the  sea  at  its 
mouth,  shows  many  resemblances,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  nsh,  to  an  island  considered 
as  the  home  of  a  mammal.  It  is  evident  that 
with  fishes  the  differences  in  latitu^  outweigh 
those  of  continental  areas,  and  a  primary  divi- 
sion into  Old  World  and  New  World  would 
not  be  tenable. 

Distribution  of  Fresh-Water  Fishes^As 
to  their  distribution  in  the^  streams,  the  fresh- 
water fishes  may  be  subdivided  as  follows : 

1.  Lowland  fishes;  as  the  bowfin,  pirate- 
perch,  large-mouthed  black  bass,  sun-fishes  and 
some  catnshes. 

2.  Channel  fishes ;  as  the  channel  catfish,  the 
mooneye,  the  goldeye,  garpike,  buffalo  fishes 
and  drum. 

3.  Upland  fishes;  as  many  o£  the  darters, 
shiners  and  suckers,  and  the  sman-inonthed 

black  bass. 

4.  Mountain  fishes;  as  the  brook-trout,  and 
m^ny  of  the  darters  and  nunnows. 

To  these  we  may  add,  (5)  the  more  or  less 
distinct  classes  of  lake  fishes,  inhabiting  only 
the  waters  which  are  ieejf,  dear  and  cold,  as 
the  various  species  of  whitefish,  lake  hcfrlng. 
Cisco  and  the  Great-Lake  trout;  (6)  anadro- 
mous  fishes,  or  those  which  run  up  from  the  sea 
to  spawn  in  fresh  waters,  as  the  salmon,  stur~ 
Sflon,  shad  and  striped  bass;  (7)  catadromous 
nshes,  like  the  eel,  which  pass  down  to  spawn 
in  the  sea;  and  (8)  brackish-water  fishes,  which 
thrive  best  in  the  debatable  waters  of  the  river- 
mouths,  as  most  of  the  sticklebacks  and  the 
Idlli  fishes. 

As  regards  the  range  Of  species,  we  have 
every  possible  gradation  from  mose  which  seem 
to  he  confined  to  a  single  river,  and  are  rare 
even  in  their  restricted  habitat,  to  those  which 

are  in  a  measure  cosmopolitan,  ranging  every- 
where in  suitable  waters. 

Barriers  to  River  Fishes. — The  existence 
of  boundaries  to  the  range  of  species  implies 
the  existence  of  barriers  to  their  diffusion. 
We  may  now  consider  these  barriers  and,  in  tfaa 


same  connection,  the  degree  to  which  they  may 
be  overcome. 

Least  important  of  these  are  the  barriers 
which  may  exist  within  the  limits  of  any  single 
basin,  and  which  tend  to  prevent  a  free  diffu- 
sion diroi:^  its  waters  of  species  inhaUting 
any  portion  of  it.  In  streams  flowing  south- 
ward, or  across  different  parallels  of  latitude, 
the  difference  in  climate  becomes  a  matter  of 
importance.  The  distribution  of  species  is  gov- 
erned very  largely  by  the  temperature  of  the 
water.  Each  species  has  its  range  in  this  re- 
spect—  the  free-swimming  fishes,  notably  the 
trout,  being  most  affected  by  it ;  the  mud-loving 
or  bottom  fishes,  like  the  catfishes.  least.  The 
latter  can  readi  the  cool  bottoms  in  hot 
weather,  or  the  warm  bottoms  in  cold  weather, 
thus  keeping  their  own  temperature  more  even 
than  that  of  the  surface  of  the  water.  Al- 
though water  communication  is  perfectly  free 
for  most  of  the  length  of  the  Mississippi,  there 
is  a  material  ifference  between  the  faunas  of 
the  streams  in  Minnesota  and  in  Louisiana. 
This  difference  is  caused  chiefly  by  the  differ- 
ent temperature  occupying  the  difference  in  lati- 
tude. That  a  similar  difference  in  longitude, 
with  free  water  communication,  has  no  appre- 
ciable importance,  is,  shown  by  the  aitnost  ab- 
solute identity  of  the  fish-faunas  of  Lake  Win- 
nebago and  Lake  Champlain.  While  many 
large  fishes  range  freely  up  and  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi, a  majority  o£  the  species  do  not  do  so, 
and  the  faima  of  the  upper  Mississirai  has 
more  in  common  with  that  of  the  tributaries 
of  Lake  Michigan  than  it  has  with,  that  of  the 
Red  lUver  or  the  Arkansas.  The  influence  of 
climate  is  again  shown  in  the  paucity  of  the 
fauna  of  the  c<Ad  waters  of  Lake  Superior, 
as  compared  with  that  of  Lake  Michigan. 
The  majority  of  our  species  cannot  endure  the 
cold.  In  general,  therefore,  cold  or  northern 
waters  contain  fewer  species  than  southern 
waters  do,  thou^  the  number  of  individuals 
of  any  one  Idnd  may  be  greater.  This  is  shown 
in  all  waters,  fresh  or  salt  The  fisheries  of 
the  northern  seas  are  more  extensive  than  those 
of  the  tropics.  There  are  more  fishes  tber^ 
but  they  are  far  less  varied  in  kind. 

But  in  most  streams  the  difference  in  lati- 
tude is  insignificant,  and  the  chief  differences  in 
temperature  come  from  differences  in  elevation, 
or  from  the  distance  of  the  waters  from  the 
colder  source.  Often  the  lowland  waters  are  so 
different  in  character  as  to  produce  a  marked 
fiiangfi  in  die  quality  of  their  fatinas.  These 
lowland  waters  may  form  a  barrier  to  the  free 
movements  of  upland  fishes;  but  that  Ais  bar- 
rier is  not  impassable  is  shown  by  the  identity 
of  the  fishes  in  the  streams  on  the  uplands  of 
middle  Tennessee  with  those  of  the  Holston  and 
French  Broad.  Again,  streams  of  the  Ozark 
Mountains,  similar  m-  character  to  the  rivers  of 
East  Tennessee,  have  an  essentiallr  similar  fish- 
fauna,  although  between  the  0«arks  and  die 
Cumberland  Range  lies  an  area  of  lowland 
bayous,  into  which  such  fishes  are  never  known 
to  penetrate.  We  can,  hoWever,  imagine  that 
these  upland  fishes  may  be  sometimes  swept 
down  from  one  side  or  the  other  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi, from  which  they  mi^t  ascend  on  the 
other  side.  But  such  transfers  certainly  do  not 
often  happen.  This  is  apparent  from  the  fart 
that  the  two  fatuias  are  not  quite  identical,  and 
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in  some  cases  the  same  spedes  are  represented 
by  perceptibly  different  varieties  on  one  side 
and  the  other.  The  time  of  commingling  of 
these  faunas  is  perliaps  now  past,  and  it  may 
have  occurred  only  when  the  dimate  of  the  in- 
tervening regions  was  colder  than  at  present. 

The  effects  of  waterfalls  and  cascades  as 
barriers  to  the  diffusion  of  most  species  is  self- 
evident;  but  the  importance  of  such  obstacles 
is  less,  in  the  course  of  ttme,  than  might  be  ex- 
pected. In  one  wur  or  another  very  matqr  spe- 
des have  passed  these  barriers.  The  falls  of 
the  Cumberland  limit  the  range  of  most  of  the 
larger  fishes  of  the  river,  but  the  streams  above 
it  have  their  quota  of  darters  and  minnows.  It 
is  evident  that  the  past  history  of  the  stream 
must  enter  as  a  factor  into  this  discussion,  but 
this  past  history  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
trace.  Dams  and  artificial  waterfalls  now  check 
the  free  movement  of  maiqr  ^edea^  especially 
those  oi  migratory  habits;  whiles  converscljr, 
numerous  other  species  have  extended  their 
range  through  the  agency  of  canals. 

Every  year  fishes  are  swept  down  the  rivers 
by  the  winter  floods;  and  in  the  spring,  as  the 
spawning  season  ai^roaches,  almost  every  spe- 
cies is  found  working  its  way  up  the  stream. 
In  some  cases,  notably  that  of  the  quinnat-sal- 
mon  and  the  red  salmon,  the  lengm  of  these 
migrations  is  surprisingly  great.  To  some  spe- 
cies rapids  and  slutlows  have  proved  a  sufficient 
barrier,  and  other  lands  have  been  kept  back  by 
unfavorable  conditions  of  various  sorts.  Streams 
whose  waters  are  charged  with  silt  or  sediment, 
as  the  21issouri,  Arkansas  or  Brazos,  do  not 
invite  fishes ;  and  even  the  occasional  floods  of 
red  mnd,  such  as  disfigure  otherwise  clear 
streams.  Uke  the  Red  River  or  the  Colorado  (of 
Texas),  are  unfavorable.  Extremely  unfavor- 
aUe  also  is  the  condition  which  obtains  in  many 
rivers  of  the  Southwest;  as  for  example,  the 
Red  River,  the  Sabine  and  the  Trinity,  which 
are  full  xrom  bank  to  bank  in  winter  and 
spring,  and  which  dwindle  to  mere  rivulets  in 
the  autumn  droughts. 

In  general,  those  streams  which  have  condi- 
tions sBost  favorable  to  fish-life  will  be  found 
to  contain  the  greatest  number  of  species. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  tend- 
ency IS  for  each  species  to  extend  its  ran^e 
more  and  more  widely  until  all  localities  suit- 
able for  its  growth  are  included.  The  various 
agencies  of  mspersal  which  have  existed  in  the 
past  are  still  in  operaUon.  There  is  apparently 
no  limit  to  their  action.  It  is  probable  that 
new  ^colonies'*  of  one  species  or  another  may 
be  planted  each  vear  in  waters  not  heretofore 
inhabited  by  such  species.  But  such  colonies 
beccMne  permanent  only  where  the  conditions 
are  so  favorable  that  the  species  can  hold  its 
own  in  the  struggle  for  food  and  subsistence. 
That  various  modifications  in  the  habitat  of 
certain  species  have  been  caused  by  htunan 
^end^  IS  of  course  too  well  known  to  need 
discussion  here. 

Of  watersheds  in  the  United  States  the  most 
important  and_  most  effective  is  unquestionably 
that  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  its  great  height,  still  more 
to  its  great  breadth,  and  most  of  all,  perhaps, 
to  the  fact  diat  (Two  Ocean  Pass  excepted)  it 
is  nowhere  broken  fay  the  pass^^e  of  a  river. 
In  the  few  cases  vrben  spedes  have  crossed  this 
barrier,  some  break  in  the  chain  (as  the  Two 


Ocean  Pass  in  Wyoming  connecting  the  Snake 
River  with  die  Ydlowstone)  has  now  been  re- 
corded. 

Habitat  of  Species.. —  Each  species  finds  its 
habitat  fitted  to  its  life,  and  then  in  turn  is 
forced  to  adapt  itself  to  this  habitat  Any  other 
land  of  habitat  then  appears  as  a  barrier  to  its 
distribution.  Thus  to  a  fish  of  the  ripples  a 
stretch  of  still  water  becomes  a  barrier.  A  spe- 
cies adapted  to  sand^  bottoms  will  seldcnn  force 
its  w»r  throng  swift  waters  or  amot%  weeds 
or  rodcs. 

The  stream  that  has  the  greatest  variety  of 
animals  in  it  would  be  one  (1)  connected  widi 
a  large  river;  (2)  in  a  warm  chmate;  (3)  with 
dear  water,  and  (4)  little  fluctuation  from 
winter  to  summer;  (5)  with  little  change  in  the 
clearness  of  the  water;  (6)  a  gravelly  bottom: 
(7)^  preferaUy  of  limestone  and  (8)  covered 
in  its  qniet  reaches  and  its  ripples  with  waters 
weeds.  These  conditions  are  best  realized  in 
the  United  Sutes  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio, 
Cumberland,  Tennessee  and  Ozark  rivers 
among  American  streams,  and  it  is  in  them  that 
the  greatest  number  of  spedes  of  fresh-water 
animals  (fishes,  crayfishes,  mussels,  etc)  has 
been  recorded.  These  streams  approach  most 
nearly  to  the  ideal  homes  for  animus  of  ib» 
fresh  waters.  The  streams  of  Wisconsin^ 
Michigan  and  the  Columbia  region  have  many 
advantages,  but  are  too  cold.  Those  of  Ilh- 
nois,  Iowa,  northern  Mbsouri  and  Kansas  are 
too  sluggish,  and  sometimes  run  muddy.  Those 
of  Texas  and  California  shrink  too  much  in  the 
summer,  and  are  too  isolated.  The  streams  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  are  less  isolated,  but  none 
connects  with  a  great  basin,  and  those  of  New 
England  run  too  cold  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
spedes.  For  similar  reasons  the  fresh-water 
animal  life  of  Europe  is  relatively  scanty,  that 
of  the  Danube  and  Volga  bring  richest.  The 
animal  life  of  the  fresh  water  of  South  Amer- 
ica centres  in  the  Amazon,  and  that  of  Africa 
in  the  Nile,  the  Niger  and  the  Kongo.  The 
great  rivers  of  Siberia,  like  the  Yukon  in 
Alaska  and  .the  Madcenite  River  in  British 
America,  have  but  few  spedes  of  {resb*water 
antmats,  thoi^  the  kinds  fitted  for  life  in 
cold,  clear  water  exist  in  great  abundance  See 
Fish  ;  Ichthychjogy.  David  Starr  Johiah, 
Chancellor  Emeritus  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University. 

FISHES,  Nest-making  by.  While^the 
great  majorit;y  of  fishes  cast  their  ems  (spawn) 
and  the  fertilizing  milt  of  the  mates  loose  in 
tifie  water,  many  follow  a  much  less  wasteful 
method,  even  taking  good  care  of  .them  and  of 
the  resulting  fry.  All  who  have  had  experi- 
ence with  aquanums  know  of  this  habit  in  the 
little  sticklebacks,  the  males  of  which  construct, 
in  crevices  of  rocks,  or  among  water-weedj^ 
elaborate  muff-shaped  nests  of  small  sticks  and 
plant- fragments,  woven  tc^ether  with  glutinous 
threads  spun  from  an  organ  connected  with  the 
kidneys.  In  such  a  nest  the  female  then  de- 
posits her  few  and  relatively  large  eggs,  which 
are  zealously  watched  and  brooded  by  her  fierce 
little  mate.  This  case  is  nearly  paralleled  by 
some  of  the  European  gobies ;  and  also  by  that 
curiosity  of  mid-ocean,  the  Sargasse-fish,  which 
spends  most  of  its  life  resting  upon  the  floating 
gulf-weed  of  the  sea.  Here  it  glues  ttigether, 
by  means  of  a  pasty  secretion  from  its  body,  the 
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twigs  and  leaves  of  a  single  plant  of  the  ^ulf- 
weed  (Sargassmn)  into  a  sort  of  bag,  within 
which  large  numbers  of  eggs  are  hung  by  siOcf 
fibres  _like  clusters  of  grapes.  Somewhat  simi- 
lar is  the  precaution  of  the  gouramis  and  para- 
dise-fish of  Oriental  waters,  which  fonn  a 
floating  raft  of  bubbles  of  air  and  mucus  blown 
from  meir  mouths,  in  whidi  the  eggs  are  entan- 
^d  and  float  about  guarded  by  the  male.  An- 
other sort  of  floatii^  nest,  composed  of  bits  of 
weed,  is  constructed  as  a  raft  for  its  thousand 
or  more  eggs  by  one  of  the  great  mormyrs 
(Mormyrtts)  of  the  Nile  and  its  tributaries. 
This  is  a  big,  strange-looking,  beaked  fish  re- 
lated to  the  pike,  and  representing  a  group 
{Scyphophori)  venerated  by  a  sect  of  the  an- 
cient Es'ptians  and  depicted  on  their  monu- 
ments. Its  nests  are  carefully  avoided  by  the 
negroes,  for  the  fish  will  attack  anj^thing  that 
approaches  its  property,  and  it  can  bite  cruelly. 

Most  of  the  nest-builders  are  -fresh-water 
fish,  and  rejjresent  a  variety  of  groups.  The 
habit  is  familiar  to  us,  indeed,  in  the  case  of 
our  bass  and  sun-fish.  As  soon  in  early  summer 
as  the  water  is  suitably  warm  the  male  black 
bass  (of  both  species)  betakes  himself  to  the 
shallow  margin  of  the  river  or  pond,  where  he 
lives,  where  the  bottom  is  sandy,  or  better,  is 
covered  with  small  pebbles.  There  he  scoops 
out  with  nose  and  fins  a  saucer-like  depression, 
into  the  centre  of  which  he  pushes  a  layer  of 
little  stones.  Having  prepared  the  place  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  searches  for  a  female  bass  who 
is  *ripe,*  as  they  say  —  that  is,  carrying  eggs 
sufficiently  matured  for  extrusion.  Others  do 
not  attract  him;  or  his  attentive  addresses  may 
be  repulsed.  Having  discovered  a  female 
rea<^  to  spawn  he  appeals  to  her  by  such  af- 
fectionate inducements  as  fishes  tmderstand, 
and  endeavors  to  lead  her  to  the  home  he  has 

Erepared.  She  ma/  be  reluctant  and  coy,  but 
e  persistently  entices  her  until  together  they 
halt  above  the  plate  of  pebbles,  which  he  now 
cleans  anew  by  his  waving  fins.  Often  he  will 
sidle  up  to  her,  and,  pressing  against  her  body, 
will  appear  to  try  to  assist  her  in  dischai^ing 
her  eggs;  and  as  soon  as  this  discharge  begins 
he  supplies  the  milt  that  contains  the  fertilizing 
element  necessary  to  their  development  This 
done  she  goes  iKr  way  without  further  atten- 
tion from  him.  Henceforth  his  interest  is 
solely  in  the  e^  that  have  fallen  among  the 
pebbles,  and  he  never  leaves  them  for  more 
than  a  minute  or  two,  fanning  them  steadily  as 
he  poises  above  the  nest,  and  watching  that  no 
big  water-beetle,  or  crayfish,  or  predatory  min- 
now invades  his  domain.  It  is  comical  to  see 
tiie  fierce  anger  with  which  he  will  dash  at  any 
fish  that  ventures  near,  and  when,  as  frequently 
happens,  a  dozen  or  so  bass  are  nesting  within 
a  yard  or  two  of  one  another,  everyone  fearful 
of  his  neighbor,  vigilance  and  courage  are  called 
for  every  instant.  This  care  extends  to  the 
fry  after  the  eggs  hatch,  until  they  have  grown 
somewhat,  after  which  they  are  more  in  danger 
of  being  eaten  by  their  parent  than  by  amything 
else.  MaiQT  other  fishes  ^ow  this  fatherly 
zeaL 

Sunfish  have  similar  habits,  but  they  seek 
places  for  their  nests  more  sheltered  by  vegeta- 
tion, they  are  less  quarrelsome  and  their  tend- 
ency to  cannibalism  is  far  less. 

Sc«ne  fishes,  however,  carry  this  building  of 
pebble-nests  to  gFcater  poriection.   One  of 


these  is  our  common  little  blade-nosed  dace 
(Rhinichthys  atronasus),  whidi  dears  a  space, 
puts  a  layer  of  stones,  then  a  layer  of 
then  layer  of  pebbles,  and  so  on  until  the  laying 
is  finished.  Both  sexes  work  together,  brit^ing 
the  pebbles  in  their  mouths,  in  deeper  rivers 
the  lamprey  eds  (Petronyzon)  do  something 
similar,  and  are  niown  as  *ttooe-toters.*  A 
silurid  {Ari%u)  of  Australia  mal^B  mounds  of 
alternate  layers  of  stones  and  eggs;  and  those 
brilliant  sea-fish,  the  wrasses,  are  even  more 
industrious,  for  a  pair,  working  together,  will 
form  a  nest  of  sea-weeds,  broken  shells,  cor^s, 
etc.,  in  which  their  e^s  safely  hatch.  That 
strange  little  fish  of  the  rivers  of  the 
J^ississippi  Valley,  the  bowfin,  or  prindle 
{Anua  calva),  vrfiich  is  so  interesting  as 
a  survivor  of  a  race  that  almost  became 
extinct  in  the  early  ages,  d^s^  in  the  mud  of 
sluggish  streams  an  excavation  two  or  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  several  inches  deep, 
which  is  garnished  all  around  the  edge  with  bits 
of  plant-roots  or  perhaps  a  ridge  of  sand.  This 
done  he  awaits  the  coming  of  a  female,  not 
often  seeking  one ;  for  some  Lady  Bowfin  pres- 
ently comes  akmg,  and  the  pair  consort  for  a 
considerable  time,  followed  by  spawning,  after 
which  the  male  guards  the  eggs  that  stidc  in 
great  numbers  to  the  bordering  weeds  and  root- 
lets. Very  similar  care  is  shown  hy  a  larger 
relative  in  West  Africa  (Protopterus)  which 
removes  all  the  grass  from  a  wide  space  of 
bottom,  thus  made  perfectly  smooth  and  walled 
in  by  the  dfibris  swept  out  of  it.  Here  the  eggs 
are  dropped  on  the  bare  mnd.  *Until  the  eggs 
are  hatdied,  which  occurs  about  the  eighth  (£ty, 
and  while  the  larva  are  in  the  nest,  the  male 
remains  on  guard,  and  is  apt  to  bite  severeb^ 
an  incautious  intruder.  ProbaWy^  with  a  view 
to  aerating  the  eggs,  the  water  is  continually 
lashed  about  by  the  tail  of  the  guardian  parent.' 
A  fish  of  Gambia  (HeteroHs)  attends  to  the 
security  of  its  eg^s  in  the  same  way.  Several 
kinds  of  fishes  hide  their  egg,i  in  natural  or 
artificial  cavities.  Thus  some  British  Irfennies 
attach  them  in  a  single  layer  to  the  sides  of 
cavities  in  rocks  or  among  stones,  where  they 
are  watrfied  by  the  male  parent.  The  little  male 
European  sand-goby  scoops  out  the  sand  from 
beneath  an  empty  shell,  usually^  diat  of  a  scal- 
lop, whereupon  a  female  deposits  her  adhesive 
eggs  on  the  under  surface  of  the  shell  and 
leaves  the  male  on  ^ard.  Several  kinds  of 
catfish  stow  away  their  spawn  in  crevices  of  a 
steep  bank,  or  even  dig  a  Durrow  into  die  hatdi; 
as  is  done  by  our  common  bullhead.  Certain 
South  American  silurids  even  line  the  excava- 
tion with  grass  or  leaves  amid  which  the  tzgi 
are  hidden.  All  these  deposits  are  guarded 
That  this  guardianship  all  over  the  world  is  the 
office  of  the  males  alone,  whatever  the  char- 
acter of  the  fish,  is  notable;  and  also  that  in  all 
such  cases  he  continually  agitates  the  water 
about  the  nest,  which  is  predsdy  what  fish-cul- 
turists  have  found  it  necessary  to  do  in  thdr 
trou^s  and  jars,  when  they  attempt  to  hatch 
fish-eggs  artificially. 

Ebnest  Ingersou. 

FISHGUARD,  Wales  (Welsh,  Aberg- 
waun),  market  town  and  seaport  of  Pembroke- 
shire, near  the  mouth  of  the  Gwaun.  It  has 
an  excellent  harbor  and  within  recent  years 
tiansa^ntic  steamshitis  have  made  it  a  port  of 
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call  to  receive  and  disdiarge  ikasseneers  for 
London  and  the  Coodnent.  Ine  fisning  in- 
dustry is  a  thriving  one.  Here  in  179/  oc- 
curred the  so-calletT  "Fishgiaard  Invasion^  of 
the  French  under  General  Tate,  an  Irish* 
American  soldier  of  fortune.  The  1,400  men 
who  disonbarked  were  however  quickly 
gathered  in  by  the  local  militia.   Pop.  23^2. 

FISHING.  See  Angling;  Fishing  Tac- 
kle; Fish  and  Game  Laws. 

PISHING  BIRDS  are  those  that  subsist 
on  fbh  and  whose  structure  is  adapted  to 
enable  them  to  capture  fish.  Many  different 
foiins  come  under  this  designation  and  they 
cannot  be  assigned  to  any  single  scientific 
group.  Under  fishing  birds  are  to  be  classed 
the  loons,  penguins,  puffins,  auks,  frigate- 
birds,  gannets,  cormorants,  pelicans,  herons 
and  a  few  species  of  duck.  Of  these  some  are 
powerful  swimmers  _  and  divers  whilc^  others 
are  skltful  in  lying  in  wait  and  snatching  any 
fish  that  comes  sufficiently  close  to  them.  Of 
the  fishing  birds  perhaps  tlie  most  interesting  is 
the  cormorant  which  has  been  trained  by  man 
to  fish  for  him. 

FISHING  BOUNTIES,  governmental  aid 
to  the  fishing  industry  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
industry,  and  especially  to  provide  an  ademiate 
mnnber  of  men  trained  to  the  sea.  Thus 
statutes  of  Edward  VI  compelled  the  people  of 
England  to  observe  the  days  of  fast  and  ab- 
stinence of  the  Roman  Church  although  that 
Church  and  its  doctrines  had  been  proscribed. 
Under  Elizabeth  certtin  duties  onerous  to  the 
fishing  industry  were  removed,  and  special 
bounties  were  given  to  whalers  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury. The  American  Congress  offered  bounties 
in  order  to  build  up  the  fishing  industry  in 
1789,  1792,  1797  and  1799  In  1792  bonnties  to 
the  cod  fishers  off  Newfoundland  varied  from 
$1.50  to  $2.50  per  ton,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  vessel-  five-dghtbs  of  the  boanhr  went  to 
the  fishermen  and  tfaree-ei^tfas  to  tne  owner. 
These  hptmties  continued  until  1654.  Consult 
'United  States  Statutes  at  Large>  (VoL  I. 
229  et  seq..  260,  533.  692). 

FISHING  CAT,  a  wild  cat  (Felis  viver- 
riHo),  native  to  eastern  India  and  eastward. 
It  is  nearly  three  feet  long,  and_  has  a  tapering 
tail  about  a  foot  in  length.  It  ts  dark-gray  or 
brown,  striped  and  spotted  with  darker  color; 
the  tail  is  l^rred,  and  the  throat  and  breast  are. 
quite  white.  Thou^  it  is  a  fierce  animal  and 
a  keen  hunter  of  game,  and  has  been  known 
to  carry  off  infants,  it  lives  largely  by  catch- 
ing fish  and  shellfish. 

FISHING  EAGLE,  a  large  eagle  of  the 
Orient  (Polioaitus  ichthyaelus).  As  the  name 
indicates  it  subsists  by  catching  fish  and  in  its 
habits  is  very  similar  to  the  osprey. 

FISHING  FROG,  a  fish.   See  GoosensR. 

PISHING  LAWS.  See  Game  Laws. 

PISHING  TACKLE,  the  equipment  — 
rod,  line,  hooks,  flies,  etc,  with  which  the 
angler  provides  himself  for  the  sport  of  fish- 
ing. So  much  of  the  success  and  enjoyment 
of  this  sport  depends  upon  the  tackle  that  the 
selection  of  an  appropriate  and  adequate  out- 
fit is  a  matter  of  considerable  moment,  es> 
pecially  to  a  beginner.   I£  possiUe,  the  per- 


sonal advice  of  an  enthusiastic  angler  should 
be  obtained.  Failing  this  the  ^ro  will  have  to 
gain  from  reading  such  loiowledge  as  he  can, 
and,  in  addition,  bring  into  play  his  coolest 
judgment.  For  the  prodigious  variety  of  every 
essential  in  an  outfit,  as  offered  in  the  shops, 
is  more  than  enou^  to  bewilder  even  an  ex- 
perienced devotee  of  the  sport  A  few  gen- 
eral suE^estions  may  be  offered  as  fun^mental 
guides. 

Rods  are  of  two  classes:  The  solid  wood 
rods,  and  the  built-up  rods.  Of  rods  made 
from  the  solid  wood,  lancewood  and  green- 
heart  are  the  usual  materials,  and  for  many 
purposes,  and  in  the  hands  of  many  fishermen, 
have  given  satisfaction.  One  advantage  is  th^r 
comparative  cheapness  —  that  is,  a  good  lance- 
wood rod  can  be  bought  for  the  price  of  an 
indifferent  buih-up  rod,  and  of  the  two  is 
much  to  be  preferred.  The  built-up  rods  are 
made  from  the  outer  siliceous  layers  of  the 
bamboo.  These  are  carefully  worked  out  in 
strips  of  trian^ar  section,  and  six  of  these 
are  glued  together,  forming  a  rod  of  hexagonal 
outline.  There  is  a  grade  of  rod  made  up  of 
eight  strips  of  bamboo.  Their  one  advantage 
is  that  the  rod  so  made  is  almost  round,  but 
they  lack  other  qualities  of  more  importance. 
A  well-made  six-strip  bamboo  rod  is  the  best 
there  is  for  Ay-fishing  and  for  most  bait-cast- 
ing. It  has  a  certain  springy  flexibility  whidi 
b  wanting  in  the  lancewood,  although  the  lat- 
ter has  its  place,  and  the  comprehensive  sports- 
man will  Mve  both.  Steel  rods  may  be  noted 
in  passing:  in  the  hands  of  a  few  they  have 
found  favor,  but  to  '  the  many  they  tack  the 
qualities  which  all  fishermen  have  valued  most 
in  the  bamboo  rod.  For  fiy-fishin^  the 
favorite  rod  is  from  9  to  10  feet  long,  weighing 
from  5J^  to  6  ounces.  For  but  casting  it  is 
6  feet  long,  weighing  about  6  ounces  if  of  bam- 
boo, and  about  7  ounces  if  of  solid  wood. 
The  fly  rods  come  generally  in  tfiree  sections, 
with  an  extra  tip,  or  in  four  or  five  sections 
for  convenient  packing  in  a  trunk.  The  bait- 
casting  rods  are  usually  in  two  sections,  but 
may  be  had  in  shorter  lengths. 

Lines.— The  line  universally  recommended 
by  practical  anglers  as  the  only  perfectly  satis- 
factory line  is  that  known  as  the  enameled, 
waterproof  silk  line  —  in  its  several  varieties. 
The  highest  grade  of  this  type  is  the  vacuum 
process  line;  most  expensive  of  alt,  but  by  no 
means  indispensable.  Two  models  are  pro- 
duced :  the  *level'*  line,  which  is  of  the  same 
diameter  throughout;  and  the  "tapered**  line, 
which  is  fine  at  both  ends  and  of  larger 
diameter  in  the  middle  section.  The  tapered 
lines  are  favored  for  long  casts.  These  silk 
lines  test  from  14  pounds  up  to  28  pounds 
breaking  point.  The  two  sizes  most  m  use 
are  F  for  fly-rods,  and  E  for  bait-rods. 

Reels  are  of  many  patterns,  and  either 
single  action  or  multiplying.  For  trout  fishing 
the  single  action  reel  is  preferred  by  a  vast 
majority  of  experienced  fishemien.  The  pat- 
tern most  in  favor  is  the  narrow  spool,  as  light 
as  may  be  to  have  substantial  strength,  and 
not  too  stiff  in  action  of  the  dick.  .It  diould 
hold  without  crowding  30  yards  of  douUe 
tapered  line. 

Leaders  are  of  plain  gut,  or  stained  to  ren- 
der them  less  visible  as  a  cmnection  between 
the  line  and  the  fly.    They  are  offered  in 
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lengths  of  three,  six  and  nine  feet.  The  six- 
foot  leneth  is  conunonty  used,  but  for  long 
casting  the  nine-foot  length  is  favored. 

Hooksw— It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
hook  must  be  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  fish 
expected  to  be  cau^t  as  well  as  to  the  variety, 
and  these  considerations  are  of  far  greater 
importance  than  the  specific  design.  There  is 
this  to  be  said,  however,  that  the  eyed  hooks 
are  in  all  cases  to  be  preferred  to  snelled 
hooks,  unless  the  latter  have  been  newly 
snelled— -and  this  cannot  be  depended  upon 
in  the  case  of  purchased  flies,  whidi  are  ready 
dressed  on  the  hooks.  The  eyed  hooks  are  of 
two  rnodels,  those  with  the  eyes  turned  up,  and 
those  with^  Ae  eyes  turned  down.  That  the 
difference  is  not  a  serious  matter  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  just  about  as  many 
advocates  of  one  style  as  of  the  other.  For 
trout'Bshing  the  size  most  in  use  is  No.  10. 
Occasionally  some  No.  12  will  make  all  the 
difference  between  a  full  creel  and  an  empty 
one.  For  bas&,  the  hooks  will  range  consider- 
aWy  larger.  Other  fish,  other  hoola :  if  ft 
dennite  advance  knowledge  cannot  be  had  as  to 
the  catch  to  be  expected,  the  only  rational  pro- 
cedure is  to  provide  a  variety.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  sizes  of  hooks,  as 
indicated  by  the  numbers,  differ  with  different 
makers,  so  that  no  advice  in  this  respect  is  to 
be  taken  literally. 

Flies. —  The  artificial  •fly*  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  equipment  of  the  sportsman  angler. 
They  are  supplied  by  the  dealers  in  two  classes  r 
the  wet-fly,  and  the  dry-fly;  the  one  to  drop 
below  the  surface  of  the  water  and  the  other 
to  float  on  top.  Many  expert  fiAermen  tie 
their  own  flies,  matching  at  the  water's  edge 
the  insects  which  are  at  that  time  flying  above 
the  water.  For  the  million,  however,  a  good 
grade  of  ready-made  flies  will  prove  wnollv 
satisfactory  if  properly  selected  for  the  fish 
sou^t,  and  the  prevailing  season,  weather  and 
time  of  day.  A  list  of  the  most  useful  flies 
will  include  Beaverkill,  Black  Gnat,  Cahill, 
Coachman,  Cowdut^,  Grizzly  King,  Professor, 

8ueen  of  Water  and  Wickham's  Fancy. 
'.oit  of  these  come  in  both  classes,  for  wet- 
fly  or  dry-fly  fishing.  The  Coachman  is 
credited  with  having  caught  more  trout  than 
any  other  type.  For  bass  the  list  will  include 
Coachman,  Grizzly  King  and  Professor,  and 
add  Brown  Hackle,  Grizzly  Hackle,  Montreal 
and  Silver  Doctor.  Suggestions  of  this  kind, 
however,  must  be  taken  tentatively.  Next  to 
one's  own  experience  is  that  of  other  fisher- 
men on  tile  same  water.  A  waterproof  fly  box 
is  the  best  type  of  container,  and  in  case  of 
accident  may  easily  save  its  additional  cost 
in  the  preservation  of  valued  flies.  Barring 
the  accident,  a  fly  book  of  good  quality  answers 
every  purpose. 

Artificial  "minnows*  in  a  score  of  designs, 
•frogs,*  'grasshoppers,*  "crickets,*  and  other 
imitations  of  living  t»its,  spoons,  spinners, 
wigglers  and  .wabblers,  form  another  multitu- 
dinous class  from  which  selections  must  be 
made  for  the  pursuit  of  angling  in  particular- 
ized lines.  The  following  named  books  may  be 
advantageously  consulted:  Camp,  S.  G.,  'Fish- 
ing Kits  and  Equipment*  (New  York  1910); 
and  'Fishing  with  Floating  Flies*  (New  York 
1913);  Frazer.  P.  D..  'Fishing  Tackle*  (New 
York  1914);  Hanks,  C  S.,  ^Camp  Kits  and 


Camp  Ufe>-  (New  York  1906);  Henshall,  J. 
A.,   'Bass,  Pike,  Perch,  and  Others*  (New 


(New  York  1916). 

FISHKILL  LANDING,  or  FISHKILL- 
ON-HUDSON,  N.  Y.,  formerly  a  village  in 
Dutchess  Conn^,  on  the  east  bank  of  tiie  Hud- 
son River,  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River,  and  a  branch  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  railways.  It  is  connected 
with  the  West  Shore.  Railroad  at  Newbury  by 
ferry  and  with  many  of  the  towns  and  cities 
along  the  Hudson  River  hy  electric  railways. 
It  is  about  55  miles  north  of  New  Yoric.  In 
1913  it  was  combined  with  the  village  of  Matte- 
awan,  becoming  a  ci^  under  the  name  of 
Beacon.  It  was  used  as  a  'landing*  as  early 
as  the  times  of  exploration  along  the  Hudson, 
and  the  first  settlement  was  made  about  the 
last  decade  of  the  l7th  century.  During  the 
Revolution  the  New  York  Provincial  Conven- 
tion met  here,  and  it  shares  with  Newbuiv  and 
Matteawan  the  distinction  of  being  the  muitary 
depot  for  sundies  for  the  American  troops  and 
frequently  the  beadiiuarters  of  Wadmigton. 
When  peace  was  restored,  its  advanta^s  as  a 
trading  post  for  the  setuements  on  the  east 
side  of  uie  Hudson  gave  it  opportunities  that 
caused  it  to  become  quite  a  good-sized  vitlaee 
in  the  early  part  of  the  ISth  century.  In  17S3 
the  Socie^  of  the  Ondnnati  -was  o^uuzcd  in 
its  immediate  vidnity.  Its  chief  manufactures 
are  the  Corliss  engines,  rubber  voods,  balcers* 
machinery,  hats,  woolens,  silks,  brick  and  tile. 
Coal  and  food  products  are  shipped  here  in 
large  quantities  from  New  York  Pop.  (1910) 
3.902.  Consult  Ancm..  'The  Fishkilt  Centennial* 
(Fishkill  Landing  1883);  Bailey,  H.  D.  B., 
'Local  Tales  and  Historical  Sketches >  (Fish- 
kill  Landing  1874);  Brinckeihoff,  T.  van  W., 
'Historical  Sketch  of  the  Town  of  Fishkill, 
etc>  (Fishkill  Landing  1866) ;  Hasbrouck,  P., 
'The  History  of  Ehitcness  County,  New  Yoric' 
(Poughkeepsie  1909)  ;  Smith,  J.  H^  'The  His- 
tory of  Dutchess  (Zoun^*  (Syracuse  1882) ; 
Ver  Planck,  W.  E.,  'The  Birthplace  of  the 
Order  of  the  Cincinnati* '  (in  New  England 
Magasine,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  676,  Boston  1896). 

FISHWAY,  a  device  to  enable  fish,  espe- 
cially salmon,  to  ascend  a  falL  It  may  consist  of 
a  series  of  steps  over  which  the  water  descends, 
'turning  a  fall  into  a  cascade,  and  sMnetimes 
known  as  a  fish  ladder;  or  it  may  consist  of  a 
chute  for  diminishing  the  velocity,  and  assisting 
the  fish  to  the  level  above  the  dam.  Consult 
Atkins,  C.  G.,  'On  Fish-Ways*  (in  United 
States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.  Re- 
ports for  1872-73,  part  2,  p.  591,  Washington 
1874);  Bayer,  F.  von,  'Fishways*  (in  United 
States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  ButtetUu,  Vol 
XXVUI,  Washington  190B):  Gdirhardt,  P.. 
'Fischwege*  (in  'Handbuch  der  Ingenieurwts- 
seo-schaften,*  Section  III,  Vol.  II,  part  2.  Leip- 
zig 1912). 

FISK,  Clinton  Bowen»  American  poli- 
tician: b.  Qapp's  Comers,  now  Greigsville, 
Livingston  County,  N.  Y.,  8  Dec.  1828;  d.  New 
York,  9  July  1890.  Early  in  life  he  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Michigan  where  he  grew  up 
and  became  a  successful  merchant  and  banker. 
As  a  result  of  die  financial  panic  of  1857  he  hnt 
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practically  all  that  he  posiesscd   In  -ISSS  he 
moved  to  Satttt  Louu,  Mo.,  as  representative 
of   a  large  eastern  insurance  contpmi^.  Hav- 
ing been  an  abolitionist  for  many  years  he  wa» 
one  of  the  first  to  volunteer  after  Fort  Sumter 
had  been  fired  npon.  He  served  for  a  awsher 
of  years  and  rose  from  private  to  brevet  briga- 
dier-general of  volnnteers,  holding  sucecuivel^ 
positions  as  colonel  of  the  33d  Miseouri  regi- 
ment, commander  of  an  infantry  division,  com- 
mander of  the  district  of  Southeast  Missouri, 
of  the  district  of  Saint  Louiel  and  of  the  district 
of  North  Missouri.   In  1865  he  was  made  as- 
sistant commisitoaer  in  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 
for  the  States  of  Keatudv  ud  Tennessee  with 
headqaarters  at  Nashville,  Tenn^  where  he 
founded,  in  1866,  the  Fisk  School  for  Freedmen, 
which  in  1867  was  chartered  aa  Fisk  University 
( q.  V. ) ,   an  institution  for  the  edocat  ion  of 
colored  persons  of  both  sexes.  On  1  SepL  1866 
he  was  mustered  out  of  the  United  States  mili- 
tary service  and  returned  to  Saint  Louis.  Soon 
afterward  he  accepted  an  ^pointment  as  State 
commissioner  of  the  South  West  Pacific  Railf 
Toad.   After  a  few  years  he  and  some  of  his 
associates  took  over  the  road  which  was  rechar- 
tered  as  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  of  which  he 
was  vice-president  until  1877,  removing  in  1872 
to  New  York.    He  became  a  member  of  the 
Indian  Commission  in  1873  and  his  interest  and 
influence  in  pt^lic  affairs  steadily  increased. 
He  became  especially  active  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Medtodist  Church.  In  politics  he  was  a  m^ber 
of  the  Republican  party  for  many  years,  bnt 
finally  left  tt  and  joined  in  1884  the  Prohibition 
party,  running  as  its  candidate  for  the  gov- 
ernorship of  New  Jersey  in  1886,  and  for  the 
presidency  in  1888,  receiving  about  250,000  votes 
at  the  latter  occasion.  Consult  Hopkins,  A.  A., 
<The  Life  of  C  B.  Fisk>  (New  York  1888). 

FISK,  Fidelia,  American  missionary :  b. 
Shelbume,  Mass.,  1816;  d.  1864.  She  was  edu- 
cated at  Mount  Holyolce  College  and  from  1843 
to  1858  served  as  a  missionary  of  the  American 
Board  with  the  Nestorians.  She  was  the  fint 
principal  of  the  Urumiah  Wfmien's  Seminary. 
She  published  ^Recollections  of  Mary  Lyon' 
(1866).  Consult  Fisle,  D.  T.,  <A  Memoir  of 
Fidelia  Fisk:  Faith  WoiUng  by  LoVe>  (Bos- 
ton 1869). 

FISK,  Jemes,  American  stock  speculator: 
b.  Bennington,  Vt.,  1834;  d.  New  Yorl^  7  Jan. 
1872.  His  father  was  a  peddler  and  the  son 
had  few  chances  for  educational  improvement, 
but_  soon  displayed  considerable  mercantile 
genius.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Boston 
mercantile  firm  of  Jordan  &  Marsh,  drove 
shrewd  bargains  with  the  government  during 
the  Civil  War;  later  opened  a  broker's  office  in 
New  York,  and  was  employed  with  one  Belden 
by  Daniel  Drew  (c^.v.)  as  agent  in  DreVs 
struggle  with  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  for  control 
of  the  Erie  Railway.  The  Drew-Fisk  and 
Gould-Eldridge  interests  in  concert  suooeded 
in  forcing  out  Vanderbilt  and  in  placing  Gould 
and  Fisk  in  power,  the  former  as  president,  die 
latter  vice-president  and  comptroller  of  the 
road.  The  activity  of  the  two  in  bribery  and 
corruption  involved  city.  State  and  Federal 
officials,  and  at  its  climax  brought  about  the 
gold  conspiracy  of  1860  and  the  well-known 
•Black  Friday»  (24  Sept.  1869),  when  the  efforU 
Of  the  comUnatioa  to  comer  the  gold  market 


resulted  in  financial  panic.  Fisk  was  shot  after, 
a  quarrel,  by  £.  S-  Stokes,  a  business  associate. 
Consult  Anon.,  'James  Fisk,  Jr.,  etc'  (Phila- 
delphia .1872). 

FISK,  Pliny,  American  Congregational  mis- 
sionary: b.  Shelbume,  Mass.,  1792;  d.  1825. 
He  was  graduated  at  Middlebury  College,  Vei> 
monl;  ia  1814  and  four  years  later  at  Andover 
Semioary. '  He  way  appoiated  agent  of  the 
American'  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Fore^ 
Missions.  He  was  sent  to  Palestine  in  1819 
and  the  year  of  his  death  joined  the  mission  at 
Beirut,  Syri^  He  left  in  manuscript  an  Eng- 
lish-Arabic dictionary  which  was  published 
some  years  after  bis. death.  Consult  Bond. 
*Ufe  of  Pliny  Fisk^  (Boston  1828). 

FISK  UNIVERSITY,  coeducational  in- 
stitution in  Nashville,  Tenn.;  founded  in  1866 
by  the  American  Missionary  Association  of 
New  York  and  the  Western  Freedmen's  Aid 
Commission  of  Cincinnati,  for  the  education 
of  colored  persons.  The  university  early  be- 
came well  known  through  the  efforts  made  on 
its  behalf  by  Gen.  Ointon  B.  Fisk.  from 
whom  the '  institution  took  its  name,  and  from 
the  ^jubilee  singers,'  composed  of  its  studentE^ 
who  toured  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
raising  $150,000  for  the  institution's  needs.  The 
Oniversity  at  present  comprises  normal  college, 
preparatory,  music  and  industrial  departments. 
The  attendance  in  all  departments  m  1915  was 
531,  The  total  value  of  the  university  proper^ 
was  about  $400,00a  and  the  annual  income  from 
all  sources  about  $8,000. 

FISKE,  Amos  .Kidder,  American  editor 
and  author:  b.  Whitefield,  N.  H..  12  May  184^ 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  1866  and  admitted 
to  the  bar  1868.  He  collaborated  with  George 
Ticknor  Curtis  in  the  'Life  of  Daniel  Wd)ster' 
and  was  a  large  tontributdr  to  the  revised  edi- 
tion of  .the'  f  American  Eacyclopadia^  ( 1873-76) . 
He  served  for  20  ^rears  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  New  Yoric  Time*,  jointng-  the  staff  ol  the 
Mait  and  Express  1900.  Since  the  beginning  of 
1903  associate  editor  and  chief  editorial  writer 
of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  tmd 
Commeftial  Bitlletin.  His  pubNshed  works  are 
<Midnight  Talks  at  the  Qub*  (1890);  'Be- 
yond the  Bourrt>  <lff»l);  <The  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures' (1896)  ;  'The  Myths  of  Israe!>  (1897); 
'The  Story  of  the  PhiHp^nes>  (1898) ;  <The 
West  Indies*  (1899);  'The  Modern  Bank> 
(1904);  <The  Great  Epic  of  Israel  >  (1911); 
*Honest  Business*  (1914). 

FISKB,  Bradley  Allen,  American  naval 
officer:  b.  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  13  June  1854.  He  was 
appointed  a  cadet  midshipman  in  the  United 
States  navy  in  1870  and  became  lieutenant- 
commander  30  March .  1900.  He  was  made 
rear-admiral  in  1911,  and  was  aid  for  operations 
of'the  navy  from  1913  to  1915,  when  he  re- 
signed. He  invented  a  boat  detaching  and 
attaching  apparatus  for  warships  in  1877;  the 
first  electric  ammunition  used  in  the  navy  in 
1^;  dectric  gun-training  apparatus  and  elec- 
tric steering  gear  the  same  year;  range-  and 
position- finders  in  1889;  improvements  of  the 
range-finder  and  electric  steering  gear  in  1895; 
and  an  electrical  apparatus  for  transmitting  the 
orders  of  a  ship's  commander  from  the  deck 
bridge  to  the  en^nc  room  in  1896;  a  system  of 
tfirmng  turrets  .of  warships  by  electricity,  a 
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speed  and  direction  indicator,  tfie  naval  tele- 
scope and  mount,  die  wireless  control  of  moving 
v<»5els  and  a  system  of  launching  automobile 
torpedoes  fnmi  air  craft  The  vayti  telescope 
sight  has  been  adopted  by  all  navies  and  is  the 
main  cause  of  the  recent  great  improvement  in 
the  accuracy  of  naval  gunnery.  He  was 
awarded  the  Elliott  Cresson  gold  medal  by  the 
Franklin  Institute  (1893)  and  a  gold  medal  by 
the  United  States  Naval  Institute  (1905)  for 
the  prize  essa;y  'American  Naval  Policy.' 
Author  *  Electricity  and  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing> ;  ^Electricity  in  Theory  and  Practice* 
(1883),  and  <War  Time  m  ManiU>  (1915). 

PISKB,  Harrison  Qrtj,  American  theat- 
rical manager  and  journalist :  b.  Harrison, 
N.  Y.,  30  July  1861.  He  was  educated  at  New 
Yoric  Universi^  and  began  bis  career  of  jour- 
nalist on  the  Jersey  City  Argus,  of  whidi  he 
was  also  dramatic  critic.  Later  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Star.  He  became  a 
contributor  to  the  New' York  Dramatic  Mirror 
in  1879,  of  which  he  soon  became  a  stock- 
holder and  editor  and  of  which  he  obtained  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  paper.  In  1890  he 
married  Minnie  Maddem  Davey  for  whom  he 
was  afterward  manager  as  also  for  the  Man- 
hattan Company.  He  is  antbor  of  the  pl»s 
*Hester  Crewe^;  *The  Privateer,*  and  *A 
White  Pink.* 

FISKE,  John  (originally  Edmund  Fiake 
Green),  American  historian  and  philosopher: 
b.  Hartford.  Conn.,  30  March  1842,;  d.  Glouces- 
ter, Mass.,  4  July  1901.  In  1855  he  assumed  the 
name  of  his  maternal  great-grandfather,  John 
Fiske,  of  Middletown,  C^nn.  In  1863  he  was 
graduated  from  Harmed,  in  1865  from  the  Har- 
vard Law  School,  in  1864  was  admitted  to  the 
Suffolk  bar,  but  never  entered  legal  practice. 
In  1861  he  published,  in  the  National  Quarterly 
Review,  a  notable  critical  article  ('Mr.  Buckle's 
Fallacies*)  on  Budde's  'History  of  Dvilization 
in  England.*  From  1869  to  1879  he  was  at 
Harvard,  first  as  a  brilliant  university  lecturer 
in  philosophy,  and  from  1872  as  assistant  libra- 
liui.  He  lectured  again  at  Harvard  from 
1895-97.  He  was  abo  an  overseer  from  1879 
to  1891  and  from  1899  to  his  death.  He  held 
honorary  degrees  from  Harvard  and  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  a  member 
of  numerous  American  and  foreign  scientific 
societies.  In  1884  he  was  non-resident  pro- 
fessor of  American  history  in  Washington  Uni- 
versity (Saint  Louis,  Mo.),  where  for  scone  years 
he  held  annual  lecture  courses.  His  rqnitation 
as  a  lecturer  was  considerable  also  in  Great 
Britain,  where  he  delivered  addresses  on  Amer- 
ican history  in  1879  at  University  College,  Lon- 
don, and  in  1880  at  the  Royal  Institution.  His 
earlier  recognition,  however,  was  chiefly  as  a 
thinker  and  writer  in  evolutionary  philosophy, 
in  particular  as  the  foremost  expounder  to  Eng- 
lish-speaking students  of  Herbert  Spencef s 
philosophic  system.  In  this  popularization  of 
Spencer,  best  represented  by  his  'Outlines  of 
Cosmic  Philost^ny*  (1874),  his  lucidity  won 
strong  approbation  from  Darwin.  From  1879 
his  attention  was  turned  toward  American  his- 
tory, largely  thrQue[h  researdies  made  by  him 
in  American  aboriginal  life  in  connection  with 
a  projected  work  on  the  Aryans.  Thenceforth 
his  philosoj^ic  studies  to<^  subordinate  place, 
Uioiigfa  he  wrote  in  this  field  ottaiional  volumes 


of  much  interest,  and  in  his  'Ideal  of  God} 
(18&S)  and  'Origin  of  Evil'  gave  ultimate  pres- 
entation of  his  confirmed  views  on  questions  of 
pliilosoph>r  and  religion.  In  his  series  of  his- 
torical writings,  forming  broadly  a  cmitinuous 
account  of  events  from  the  earliest  discoveries 
to  the  beginnings  of  Federal  government,  he 
displayed  a  rnarked  ability  for  clear  and  inter- 
esting narrative,  and  infused  a  particular  in- 
terest into  the  adventurous  characters  and  dar- 
ing deeds  of  the  period  of  exploration.  He  fails 
at  times  in  points  of  minor  accuracy,  but  in  ar- 
rangement, judgment,  proportion  and  dramatic 
interest  he  exercised  a  strong  influence  on  the 
progress  of  American  historical  studies  in  this 
country.  His  style  here  is  not  inferior  to  that 
of  his  philosophical  treatises.  He  worked  with 
tremendous  energy,  and,  though  dying  prema- 
turely, had  accomplished  an  impressive  amount 
of  literary  labor.  Among  the  titles  of  his 
other  volumes  are  'Myths  and  Mvthmakers* 
(1872);  'The  Unseen  World'  (1876);  'Dar- 
winism and  Other  Essays*  (1879;  rev.  ed., 
1885)  ;  'Excursions  of  an  Evolutionist*  (1883) ; 
'The  Destiny  of  Man*  (1884);  'American 
Political  Ideas*  (1885);  'How  the  United 
States  became  a  Nation'  (1887) ;  'The  Critical 
Period  of  American  History'  (1888);  'The 
War  of  Independence'  (18®) ;  'The  Begin- 
nings of  New  England*  (1889);  'Civil  C^v- 
emment  in  the  United  States*  (1890);  'The 
American  Revolution*  (1891);  'The  Discoveiy 
of  America>  (1892)  ;  'Histoiy  of  the  United 
States  for  Schools*  (1894) ;  'Edward  Livings- 
ton Youmans*  (1894);  'Old  Virginia  and  Her 
Neighbors*  (1897);  'The  Dutch  and  Quaker 
Colonies  in  America*  (1899);  'Throu^  Na- 
ture to  God*  (1899)  ;  'A  Century  of  Science* 
(1899) ;  'The  Mississippi  Valley  in  the  Civil 
War'  (1900);  'Life  Everlasting'  (1901);  'New 
France  and  New  England'  (1902) ;  'Essays, 
Uteraiy  and  Historic^'  (1902);  'Colonization 
of  the  New  Worid*  (in  'History  of  AU  Na- 
tions.' Vol.  XXI,  Philadelphia  1902);  'Inde- 
pendence of  the  New  Worid'  (Ibid..  Vol.  XXII, 
Philadelphia  1902) ;  '  Modem  Development  in 
Uie  New  Worid*  (Ibid.,  Vol.  XXIII,  Phila- 
delphia 1902)  ;  'Unpublished  Orations'  (Bos- 
ton 1909).  He  also  wrote  an  introduction  to 
an  En^ish  translation  of  'A  History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,'  by  H.  A.  Taine.  to  which  his 
name  is  attached  as  editor  (1872).  From  1887 
to  1899  he  acted  as  editor  of  'Appleton's 
^clopedia  of  American  Biography.*  Consult 
dark,  J.  S.,  'Ufe  and  Letters  of  John  Fiske' 
(2  vols.,  Boston  1917);  Green,  S.  S.,  'Remi- 
niscences of  John  Fiske'  (Worcester  1902) ; 
Hubbard,  E.,  'John  Fiske*  (in  'Littie  Journeys 
to  Homes  of  Great  Scientists,*  Vol.  XVII. 
p.  135.  East  Aurora  1905)  :  Van  Rensselaer,  M. 
G.,  'Mr.  Fiske  and  the  History  of  New  York* 
(in  North  American  Review,  Vol  CLXXIII, 
p.  171,  New  York  1901). 

FISKE,  Minnie  Maddem,  American 
actress:  b.  New  Orleans,  1865.  Her  father, 
Thomas  W.  Davey,  was  a  theatrical  manager 
and  from  infancy  Minnie  spent  mudi  of  her 
time  about  the  theatre,  appearing  in  a  child's 
part  when  three  years  old.  At  12  she  was 
alternately  plaj^ng  leading  roles  and  old  women 
parts,  and  at  15  became  a  star  under  the  name 
of  Minnie  Maddem.  She  played  with  many 
stars  of  the  American  stage,  including  Jf>hn 
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McCuIloug^,  Laura  Keene,  Barry  SulUYas,  etc 
In  1890  she  was  married  to  Harrison  Grey 
Fislx  and  retired  from  the  stag^  for  five  years. 
Siw  returned  to  the  in  her  husband's  ^y, 
<  Hester  Crewe,  ^  and  starred  in  various  plays, 
scoring  noteworthy  successes  in  ^Tess  of 
the  injrberviUes/  ^Vanity  Fair,*  etc  In  1901 
she  opened  the  Manhattan  Theatre,  an  inde- 
pendent concern,  and  there  produced  ^The 
Unwelcome  Mrs.  Hatch  ^  and  ^Leah  Kleschna. ' 
She  did  much  to  popularize  Ibsen  in  America, 
bringing  out  sevc^  of  his  plays  in  which  she 
took  the  leading  r^es.  Consult  Winter,  *The 
WaUet  of  Time'  (2  vols..  New  Yotic  1913). 

nSKB,  Stephen,  American  journalist  and 
dranutic  critic:  b.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  22 
Nov.  1840;  d.  New  York,  27  April  1916.  He 
was  graduated  from  Rutgers  College  in  1862 
and  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  in  1864. 
Mr.  Fiske  soon  abandoned  the  law  for  journal' 
ism  and  became  an  e<titorial  writer  on  The 
New  York  Herald,  later  accompanying,  as  cor- 
respondent, the  Japanese  princes^  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  later  King  Edward,  and  Prcudent  Lin- 
coln on  their  tours.  In  addition  he  acted  as 
war  correspondent  for  the  Herald  during  the 
Gvil  War  and  also  became  dramatic  critic  for 
that  paper,  from  which  he  resigned  in  1866  to 
go  to  JEn^and  in  the  yacht  Henrietta  during 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  race.  Following  this,  Mr. 
Fiske  was  with  Garibaldi  in  Rome  during  the 
revolution  and  then  returned  to  London,  where 
he  became  mana^r  of  the  Saint  James  Theatre 
and  the  Royal  Engli^  Opera  Company. 

On  his  return  to  this  country  Mr.  Fiske 
became  manager  of  die  old  Fifth  Avenue 
llieatre  and  during  that  time  introduced  Mmc. 
Modjeska  and  Mary  Anderson  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  Later  he  ff>tmded  the  New  York 
Dramatic  Mirror  and  became  one  of  the  orig- 
inators of  the  Actors'  Fund.  Most  recently 
Mr.  Fiske  had  been  dramatic  editor  of  Tkt 
Field,  illustrated.  Amot^  his  plays  were 
^Corporal  Cartouche' ;  ^Martin  Chuzzlewit,' 
and  '  My  Noble  Son-in-Law,  >  while  some 
of  his  books  were  *En^ish  Photo^pfas* ; 
^Holiday  Tales,*  and  *OfFhand  Portraits  of 
Prominent  New  Yorkers*  (1884),  the  latter 
containing  much  interesting  material  originally 
published  in  the  Knickerbocker  Magaeine. 

FISKE,  Thomas  Scott,  American  educator: 
b.  New  York  12  May  1865.  He  was  graduated 
at  Columbia  University  in  1885,  where  he  was 
successively  fellow,  assistant,  tutor,  instructor, 
adjunct  professor  and  since  1897  professor  of 
mathematics.  He  served  as  acting  dean  of 
Barnard  College  in  1899  and  since  1902  has  been 
secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  In  1909-11  he  was  examiner  in  mathe- 
matics for  the  New  York  State  Education  De- 
partment. He  wrote  'Theory  of  Functions  of 
a  Complex  Variable*  (1906  ;  4th  ed.,  1907)  and 
is  author  of  mathematical  and  educational 
paiwrs  and. articles  in  American  and  foreign 
periodicals. 

FI5SILITY,  a  term  used  by  some  as  a 
synoiqrm  for  fracture  cleavagx ;  hy  others  as  a 
synot^m  for  cleavage.  See  Rock-cleavage. 

FISSION,  fish'dn.  a  term  m  Uolonr  applied 
to  various  separation  processes,  as  c^-divtsion 
of  the  bacteria  and  related  algae,  and  the  divid- 
ing of  chromosonus  (see  EiOKTObOGir).  When 
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used  in  reference  to  hydroids  and  related  ani- 
mals it  means  the  process  of  r^roduction  by 
gennination  or  budding,  in  which  the  offspring 
arises  as  a  bud  from  the  parent  and  is  then  con- 
stricted off.  See  BuHONa 

FISSIROSTRE8,  fic-i-ros'trgz,  one  of  the 
four  or  five  tribes  or  sub-orders  into  which  the 
insessorial  birds  were  divided  by  early  orni- 
thologists. The  term  is  no  longer  used,  as  the 
group  it  represented  was  not  a  natural  one.  It 
contained  the  nightjars,  swifts,  trogons  and 
various  other  more  or  less  related  famines, 

FISSURB,  fish'ar.  Any  rock  fracture  or 
crack  is  a  fissure,  but  generally  the  term*is  ap- 
plied to  fractures  of  some  site.  If  accompanied 
by  disfcKation  of  the  rocks  the  fissure  is  termed 
a  fault.  The  term  true  fissure  vein  so  f requentb^ 
used  by  miners  diould  be  applied  to  a  vein 
formed  along  a  fault.  Such  a  vein  is  apt  to 
have  ctmsiderable  length  and  sometimes  great 
depth.  As  the  term  is  commonly  used  by  mine 
promoters  it  really  means  notfamg  except  that 
the  prcmioter  wants  to  give  the  impression  that 
tfie  nine  he  is  trying  to  sdl  is  on  a  vein  that 
will  go  down  inoefimtely.  See  Fault;  Joint; 
On  UBFoms. 

FI88URB.  See  Bkaik  ;  RirruM. 

FISSURE  NEEDLE,  a  spiral  needle  for 
drawing  together  the  gaping  lips  of  wotmds. 
By  revolution,  the  point  is  made  to  pierce  the 
lips  alternately,  carrying  its  thread  or  silver 
wire  with  it.   See  Surgesy. 

FISTULA,  a  burrow  or  tract  throi^  the 
tissues.  Usually  the  term  is  applied  to  tracts  be- 
tween cavities  lined  by  mucous  membrane  or  from 
a  cavity  to  the  body  surface.  The  lining  tissues 
of  the  tract  are  easily  infected  or  contmuously 
irritated,  thus  causing  granulation  tissues,  which 
make  it  difficult  to  heal.  Fistulse  are  formed 
by  suppuration,  or  by  a  low  grade  of  infection 
along  the  course  of  a  fabe  passage  made  by 
foreign  bodies  or  surgical  instruments.  The 
most  frequent  sites  are  Uie  anus,  the  rectum,  the 
intestines,  the  bladder,  the  vagina  and  the  sal- 
ivary ducts.  Fistula  in  ano  is  always  secondary 
to  an  abscess  in  the  rectum  or  an  abscess  in  the 

gerirectal  tissue.  Abscesses  here  are  difficuh  to 
eal,  owing  to  ccmstant  infection  from  the  fxc^ 
and  the  construction  of  the  parts.  Chronic 
alct^ioUcs^  consuinptives  and  otherwise  deluU- 
tated  subjects  are  particularly  liable  to  these 
abscesses,  and  conseouently  to  fistulie.  _  When 
the  passasre  is  from  the  bowel  to  the  skin,  with 
openings  at  both  points,  it  is  said  to  be  com- 
plete. Blind  internal  and  blind  external  fistulae 
are  two  other  common  varieties.  The  tissues 
about  the  anus  may  be  riddled  with  these  tracts. 
The  conversion  of  the  tract  into  an  open  wound 
must  be  made  before  a  positive  cure  will  result, 

PISTULINA.  SeeFtTNGL 

FIT,  a  sudden  but  temporary  seizure  of 
illness  or  disease,  especially  one  accompanied  by 
convulsive  paroxyms.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  a  passing  attack  of  gout,  coughing,  fainting; 
etc.  In  a  borrowed  sense  it  is  used  of  any 
irregular  period  of  action  or  inaction. 

FITCH,  Clyde.  See  FucH.  Williah 
Clyde. 

FITCH,  Ebenezer,  American  clergyman: 
b.  Norwick,  Conn.,  26  Sept.  1756;  d.  West 
Bloomfield,  N.  Y.,  21  March  1833.    He  was 
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graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1777,  where  in 
1780  he  was  appcnnted  tutor,  and  condmied  to 
act  as  such  for  several  years.  In  1790  he  was 
chosen  preceptor  of  the-  academy  in  Williams- 
town,  Mass.,  and  when  in  1793  it  grew  into  and 
was  mcorporated  as  Williams  College  he  was 
elected  its  first  president,  which  office  he  filled 
with  ability  and  success  till  1815,  when,  resid- 
ing, he  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  Presbytenan 
Church  in  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.  This  charge 
he  held  till  1827. 

FITCH,  John,  American  inventor:  b.  East 
Windsor,  Conn.,  21  Jan.  1743;  d.  Bardstown, 
Ky.,  2' July  1798.  He  had  few  educational  op- 
portunities and  at  the  age  of  17  went  to  sea  for 
a  short  time.  Later  he  worked  as  doclunaker, 
brassfounder  and  silversmith.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution  he  became  a  gunsmith  for 
the  American  troops,  with  whom  be  wintered  at 
Valley  Forge.  He  next  made  surveying  and 
trading  tours  in  the  West,  as  a  result  of  which 
he  made  a  map  of  the  Northwest,  and  after  es- 
caping from  captivitjr  among  the  Indians  re- 
turned to  Pennsylvania,  where  at  Warminster 
in  178S  he  completed  his  first  model  of  a  steam- 
boat; this  had  wheels  at  the  sides,  which  were 
replaced  in  the  following  year  wtdi  paddles  or 
oars.  In  the  face  of  discouragement  and  neglect 
he  succeeded  in  constructing  a  vessel,  45  feet 
long  and  12  feet  beam,  with  an  engine  of  12- 
inch  cylinder,  which  made  a  successful  trial 
trip  on  the  Delaware,  at  Philadelphia,  22  Aug. 
1787.  Larger  vessels  were  built  in  1788  and  1790. 
the  latter  heiag  run  as  a  ^ssenger  boat,  at  ei^t 
miles  an  hour  from  Philadelphia  to  Burling- 
ton, Tmiton,  Chester  and  Wilmington  through- 
out the  summer.  Misfortune,  however,  dogged 
•poor  John  Fitch's"  steps;  his  supporters  fell 
away;  and  in  1793  he  went  to  France  to  con- 
struct a  steamboat,  only  to  find  his  project 
frustrated  b^  the  Revolution  there.  Consider- 
able discussion  has  been  carried  on  at  various 
times  as  to  whether  Fitch  was  die  original  in- 
ventor of  the  steamship  or  not.  It  is  said  that 
his  plans  and  specifications  were  deposited  with 
the  American  consul  at  L'Orient,  who  for  sev- 
eral months  entrusted  them  to  Robert  Fulton 
(q.v.)  ;  and  the  latter's  steamboat  certainly  was 
in  1817  declared  by  a  committee  of  the  New 
York  legislature  to  be  *in  substance  the  inven- 
tion patented  by  John  Fitch  in  1791.*  Penniless 
and  dejected.  Fitch  worked  his  pas:!age  back  to 
America,  where  in  the  summer  of  1798  he  is  said 
to  have  committed  suicide  at  Bardstown,  Ky. 
He  left,  in  manuscript,  an  autobiography,  which 
is  owned  by  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company. 
His  other  papers,  including  his  will,  correspond- 
ence, plans  and  specifications  of  his  steamboats 
were  acquired  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
but  are  now  in  the  manuscript  division  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington.  Consult 
Bullock,  S.,  <The  «Miracle»  of  the  First  Steam- 
boat^ (in  Journal  of  American  History,  New 
Haven  1907) ;  'Docuraentanr  History  of  the 
State  of  New  YGrk>  (Vol.  ft,  p.  1039.  Albany 
1849):  Dunbar,  S.,  *A  History  of  Travel  in 
America>_  (Vol.  I.  Indianapolis  1915) ;  Fitch,  J., 
'Description  of  a  New  Invented  Steamboat* 
(in  Columbian  Magasine,  Vol.  I,  p.  174,  Decem- 
ber 1786)  ;  Johnson,  A.  C,  ^Memorial  to  John 
Fitch*  (Washington  1915);  Navy  League  of 
the  United  States.  'John  Fitch,  etc'  (Hartford 
1912) ;  Phillips.  P.  L.,  'The  Rare  Map  oi  the 


Northwest,  1785,  by  John  Fitch>  (Washington 
1916);  Preble,  G.  K..  «A  Chronological  His- 
tory of  the  Origin  and  Development  of  Steam 
Navigation,  1543^1882>  (Philadelphia  1883:»; 
Purdy.  T.  C,  'Report  on  Steam  Navigation  in 
the  United  States'  (in  United  States  Census 
Office,  10th  Census,  Vol.  IV,  p.  653,  Washington 
1883) ;  Rumsey,  }.,  'A  Short  Treatise  on  the 
Applic^on  of  Steam,  etc.*  ■  (Philadelphia 
1788) ;  Thurston,  R.  H..  'Growth  of  the  Steam 
Engine*  (New  York  1878} ;  Westcott,  T^  'Ufe 
of  John  Fitch,  Inventor  of  the  Steamboat* 
(Philadelphia  1857);  Whittlesey,  C,  'John 
Fitch*  (in  'Library  of  American  Biography,' 
Jared  Sparks,  ed..  Vol.  XVI,  Boston  1845). 

FITCH,  Leroy,  American  naval  officer:  b. 
Indiana,  1835;  d.  1875.  In  1856  he  was  grad- 
uated at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  served  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi squadron  and  was  made  commander  in 
1870.  He  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Fort 
Donelson  and  as  commander  of  Uie  ifoow  pre- 
vented Morgan's  forces  from  crossing  the  Oluo 
River  and  captured  some  of  his  suMilies.  He 
defended  JohnsonviUe,  Tenn^  against  the  Con- 
federate (general  Forrest. 

PITCH,  Ralph,  Engli^  merchant  and  voy- 
ager .of  the  16th  century.  He  dealt  in  Eastern 
goods,  and,  excited'  by  the  narratives  of .  Drake 
and  other  voyagers,  persuaded  John  Newberie 
and  others  to  join  him  in  an  expedition  to  the 
East  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  ad- 
venturers set  sail  in  January  1583,  landed  in 
Syria,  went  to  Aleppo,  and  traversing  Mesooo- 
tamia  reached  Bagdad.  From  that  city  they 
sailed  down  the  Tigris  and  through  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  Ormus.  where  they  began  a  profitable 
traffic  But  their  success  roused  the  jealousy 
of  other  European  merdiants  in  those  parts, 
one  of  whom  denounced  them  as  heretics  to  the 
Pom^ese  inquisition.  The  Englishmen  were 
dirown  into  prison  at  (xoa,  but  finally  released, 
and  seeing  reason  to  apprehend  furmer  injus- 
tice, diqr  secretly  escaped.  After  passing 
through  Golconda,  they  traveled  north  through 
the  Deccan,  and  visited  succcssivdy  Burham- 
poor,  Mandoo,  Agra,  Allahabad,  Benares, 
Patna,  Tanda  in  Bengal,  and  a  country  called 
by  Fitch  Couche,  which  appears  to  be  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  of  Bootan.  In  Septem- 
ber 1585  Newberie  left  to  return  to  England, 
but  was  never  again  heard  of.  Fitch  continued 
his  journey  and  traveled  south  to  Hooglv  and 
through  Orissa,  passing  by  a  port  called  An- 
geli,  which  he  describes  as  the  seat  of  a  great 
traoe.  It  cannot  now  be  identified.  Returning 
to  the  Ganges,  he  saw  Seramporc  and  other 
towns  on  its  lower  branches,  made  an  excursion 
into  Tipperah,  and  took  passage  in  a  vessel  to 
Negrais,  in  Pegu.  He  visited  Malacca,  went 
back  to  Bengal,  shipped  for  Ceylon,  and_  thence 
doubling  Cape  Comorin  sailed  to  Cochim  and 
Goa,  and  returned  to  England  in  1591,  by  the 
same  route  he  had  come,  after  having  per- 
formed the  most  extensive  journey-that  had  yet 
been  made  bv  any  European  in  India.  Fitdi's 
narrative  of  his  travels,  which  may  be  found  in 
Hakluj^t  (Vol.  II,  pt  1,  pp.  245-271,  London 
1599),  is  exceedingly  interesting  not  less  for  its 
quaint  style  than  for  the  mass  of  information 
which  it  contains.  Consult  Ryley^  J.  H.,  .*RaI^ 
Fitch,  etc*  (London  1899),  which  also  contiim 
the'  greater  part  of  his'  narrattve^  . 
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FITCH,  Wflliam  Clrde.  Anwrican  play- 
wright and  author :  b.  New  York,  2  May  1863 ; 
d.  1909.  He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  College 
1886.  His  first  play,  'Beau  Brumniell,>  was 
brought,  out  by  Richard  Mansfield  in  1890. 
This  was  followed  by  several  adaptattons  from 
the  French  and  German  and  a  Urge  number  of 
origin^  pieces.  He  quickly  sprang  into  promi- 
nence and  was  the  first  American  dramatist 
whose  name  was  sufficiently  well  known  to  at- ' 
tract  people  to  the  theatre.  His  work  often 
.suffered  from  carelessness  and  haste,  but  it  had 
about  it  an  unmistakable  mark  of  distinction. 
He  wrote  many  successful  plays,  among  them, 
*Beau  BrummelPj  'The  CIimbers>  (1905); 
<The  Way  of  the  Worid>:  *The  Girl  and  the 
Judge';  'Barbara  Frictchie>  (1899);  'The 
Moth  and  the  Flame' ;  'The  Stubbornness  of 
Geraldine*  (1902) ;  'The  Girl  with  the  Green 
Kyes>  (1902):  'Her  Own  Way>  (1903):  *The 
Woman  in  the  Case*  (J904) ;  'The  Truth' 
(1906)  ;  'The  Straight  Road>  (1906);  'The 
City'  (1909).  He  is  also  Uie  author  of  *Thc 
Knighting  of  the  Twins,  and  Ten  Other  Tales' 
(1891);  'Some  Orrespondence  and  Six  Con- 
versations*  (1896)  ;  'A  Wave  of -Life,'  a  novel. 
See  Truth,  The.  Consult  Moses,  M.  J.,  *The 
American  I>ramatt8t>  (Boston  1911),  and  Win- 
ter W..  'The  Wallet  of  Time>  (2  vols.,  New 
York  1913). 

FITCHBURG,  Mass.,  city,  one  of  the 
county-seats  of.  Worcester  County,  on  the  New 
York;  New  Haven  and  Hartford  and  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  railroads,  50  miles  northwest  of 
Boston.  It  comprises  the  villages  of  Traskville, 
Rockville,  SouOi  Fitchbtirg,  West  Fitchburg 
and  Qeghom.  It  contains  a  public  library, 
hi^  school,  State  normal  school,  laive  musical 
library,  Burbank  Hospital,  an  old  laches'  home, 
a  home  for  working  women,  a_  children's  hom^ 
electric  street  railroad,  electric  lights,  several 
national  and  savings  banks,  and  a  number  of 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  The  various  in- 
dustries employ  about  5,000  people.  There  are 
manufactones  of  pianofiortcs,  tools,  machinery, 
paper,  saw^  electrical  apparatus,  turned-wood 
novelties,  ude  grease,  bmlers.  lining  metab, 
castings,  pumps,  steam-engines,  bicycles,  fire- 
arms, cotton  and  woolen,  goods,  etc  The 
United  States  census  of  manufactures  for  1914 
showed  within  the  city  limits  137  industrial 
establishments  of  factory  grade,  employing  9,- 
570  persons ;  8337  being  vrage  eamen  receiving 
annually  a  total  of  $43l5MXt  in  wes.  The 
capital  mvested  aggregated  S2438lJ)0O,  and  the 
year's  output  was  valued  at.  $23,983,000:  of  this, 
$7,886,000  was  the  value  added  by  manufacture. 
Fitchburg  was  settled  in  1719,  but  formed  a 
part  of  Lunenburg  until  1764,  when  it  was  in- 
corporated. It  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1872. 
The  government  is  administered,  under  the 
original  city  charter,  by  an  annually  elected 
mayor.  Fitchburg  owns  its  waterworks. 
Pop.  40,507.  Consult  Torrey,  <Histofy  of 
Worcester  County>   (Philadelphia  1889). 

FITCHfi,  or  FITCHfiB,  fi-cha.  in  heraldry, 
pointed,  like  a  dagger;  sharpened  at  the  lower 
part.  Fitch^  is  usually  applied  to  crosses  to  in- 
dicate that  they  taper  from  the  centre  down- 
ward, or  fitch6  at  the  foot,  when  the  tapering 
commences  only  at  the  bottom  of  the  crms. 
See  Heraldry. 

FITCHXW.  See  Polecat. 


FrraSR,  fit'g^r,  Arthur  Hdnrleh  Wil- 
helm,  German  poet  and  painter:  b.  Delmen- 
horst,  Oldenbtu-g,  4  Oct  1840;  d.  1909.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Cornelius  and  Genelti  at  the  Munifji 
Acaocmy;  later  be  studied  at  Antwerp^  Paris 
and  Rome,  ind  in  1869  established  his  studio 
in  Bremen.  As  a  painter  he  is  known  for  his 
large  decorative  works.  He  has  painted  several 
important  friezes  and  other  decorations  at  Bre- 
men and  Hambuig.  He  wrote  several  suc- 
cessful dramas:  'Adalbert  of  Bremen*  (1873), 
with  the  afterpiece  'Here  Empire)  Here 
RomeP  (1875);  'The  Wtch>  (1878);  'The 
Roses  of  Tybum>  (1888).  Besides  these  he  is 
the  author  of  a  short  epic,  ^Roland  and  the 
Rose*  (1871);  and  two  volmnes  of  collected 
poems,  'Travding  Folks*'  (1875),  and  ^Winter 
Nights*  (1881). 

FITTING,  fit^ng,  Heinrich  Hermaiia, 
German  jurist:  b.  Manchenheim  1831.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Wurd)urg,  Heidelberg 
and  Eriangen  and  in  1857  became  professor  of 
Roman  law  at  the  University  of  Basel.  Five 
years  later  he  removed  to  Halle  in  a  similar 
capacity.  He  retired  in  1902.  He  published 
the  Archw  fUr  di*  eivUisHsche  Praxis  from 
1864  to  1878  and  is  the  author  of  'Der  Reichs- 
civilprozess*  (7th  ed.,  1890);  'Das  Reichscon- 
cursrecht  und  Koncursverfahren'  (latest  ei, 
1904)  ;  'Die  Anfange  der  Rechtsschule  zu  Bo- 
logna' (1888). 

FITZ  (old  French  for  jS/f,  son),  a  syllable 
frequently  forming  a  prefix  in  English  snmames 
(Fitz-Herbert  Fitz-Clarence,  Fitz-James),  like 
the  Scottish  Mac,  and  the  Irish  O'.  Latterly 
Fits  usually  denoted  illegitimate  descent,  espe- 
cially from  English  kii^  or  princes  of  the 
royal  blood.  There  are  several  aotilc  families 
of  such  origin,  who  include  their  royal  progefr' 
ttors  hi  their  genealogical  tables. 

FITZALAN.  Henry,  12rH  Eakl  or  Asuir- 
DEL,  English  statesman :  b.  abotrt  1511 ;  d. 
1580.  Henry  VIII  was  his  godfather  and  pa- 
tron. In  1544  he  was  made  Lord  Chamberlain 
and  held  this  position  also  under  Edward  VI. 
He  was  removed  at  the  instigation  of  Warwick 
in  1550.  He  was  implicated  in  several  of  the 
plots  of  the  time,  but  his  fidelity  to  Mary  was 
rewarded  by  his  being  made  her  Lord  Steward. 
.Under  Elizabeth  he  became  Lord  High  Con- 
stable but  resigned  in  1564.  He  was  discovered 
plotting  in  bdialf  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  but 
escaped  arrest  until  1571  when  he  was  impris- 
oned for  one  year.  He  was  at  length  released 
and  spent  his  last  years  in  seclusion.  Consult 
article  by  Nichols  in  the  Gentleman's  Maganine 
for  1833. 

FITZALAN,  Richard,  Earl  op  Arundel 
AND  Warennb,  English  soldier:  b.  about  1307; 
d.  1376.  He  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1331  and 
six  years  later  was  made  joint  commander 
against  Scotland  and  later  placed  in  sole  com- 
mand. In  1340  he  was  created  admiral  by  Par- 
liament. He  was  present  at  Sluis  and  at  the 
siege  of  Toumai.  He  commanded  a  division 
at  the  battle  of  Cr^y  and  was  afterward  sent 
on  diplomatic  missions  to  Scotland  and  France. 
In  1355  he  was  regent  of  England.  Little  is 
known  of  his  later  years. 

FITZALAN,  Richard,  Earl  of  Arundel 
AND  Surrey,  English  admiral:  h.  1346;  d.  VffJ. 
He  succeeded  his  father  in  XStt,  took  a  promt- 
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ncnt  part  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  II  and 
in  1360  was  appointed  commissioner  to  i^^ulate 
the  royal  household.  He  was  also  made  ad- 
miral of  the  West  and  won  a  signal  victory 
over  the  French  off  Margate  in  1387.  He  be- 
came a  leader  of  the  barons  in  their  opposition 
to  Richard,  and  in  1387  the  Idi^  retaliated  by 
haviiig  his  judges  declare  Arundel's  commission 
illegal.  In  the  following  year  he  returned  with 
much  booty  from  La  Kochelle.  He  quarreled 
with  John  of  Gaunt  and  joined  his  brother,  the 
archbishop  of  Gloucester  and  Warwid^  m  a 
conspiracy  ^inst  the  king.  After  discovery^ 
Arundel  surrendered,  was  condemned  and 
executed. 

FITZALAN,  Thomas,  Eakl  ok  Aruni>el, 
English  soldier:  b.  I381 ;  d.  1415.  After  his 
father's  death  in  1397  he  was  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  by  whom 
he  was  brutally  treated.  He  effected  his  escape, 
joined  his  uncle,  the  archbi^op,  and  allied  him- 
sdf  with  Henry  of  Derby.  Fitzalan  rained 
Iris  estates  and  titles  and  opposed  Owen  Glen- 
dower  for  several  years.  In  1405  he  entered 
Wales  in  the  company  of  the  king.  He  was 
appointed  treasurer,  constable  of  Dover  and 

Siardian  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  He  died  at 
arfleur. 

FITZBALL,  Edward,  English  dramatist : 
b.  Burwcll,  Cambridgeshire,  1792;  d.  1873.  His 
name  was  ori^nally  Ball,  but  he  substituted  the 
present  form  in  1819.  He  made  his  first  dra- 
matic success  with  *Tlie  Innkeeper  of  Abbe* 
ville'  (1820).  This  was  succeeded  by  a  drama- 
tization of  'The  Fortunes  of  Nigel >  (1822); 
and  'Joan  of  Arc,'  and  he  soon  became  a  pro- 
lific dramatist,  turning  out  plays  to  order  in 
great  number,  and  some  of  them  having  enor- 
mous success.  Among  his  works  are  adapta- 
tions of  Scott's  'Peveril  of  the  Peak*  (1823) 
and  ^Waver]ey>  (1824);  'The  Pilot*  (1825); 
'The  Flying  Dutchman'  (1828)  ;  'Jonathan 
Bradford'  0838)  (400  nights)  v  'Walter  Tyr- 
rell>  (1835);  'Zazezizozu'  (1836);  'The  Mo- 
mentous Question* ;  'The  Miller  of  Derwent- 
vrater* ;  _  and  libretti  for  several  of  Balfe's, 
Donizetti's,  Bishop's  and  Wallace's  operas,  and 
of  the  popular  song  'The  Bloom  is  on  the  Rye.' 
He  was  the  author  of  'Thirty-five  Years  of  a 
Dramatic  Author's  Life.' 

FITZGERALD,  fits-jer'ald,  .  Desmond,' 
American  civil  engineer:  b.  Nassau,  Bahama 
Islands,  20  May  1846  He  was  educated  at 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  and  was 
for  40  years  in  practice  as  hydraulic  eiwineer, 
principally  in  connection  with  the  Boston 
water-supply  system.  .He  was  department  en- 

g'neer  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  of 
oston;  chairman  of  the  Topt^rapbical  Sur- 
vey Commission  of  Massachusetts;  diairman 
of  the  Brookline  Park  Commission  and  con- 
sulting engineer  of  the  water  supply  and  sew- 
age systems  of  Manila,  P.  I.  He  is  past  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers. He  published  'History  of  the  Boston 
Water  Works  from  1868  to  1876'  (1876)  and 
<A  Short  Description  of  the  Boston  Water 
Works'  (1895). 

FITZGERALD,  Edward,  Lord,  I  ri  sh 
patriot:  b.  near  Dublin,  Ireland,  15  Oct.  1763; 
d.  4  June  1796.  He  was  a  son  of  the  first 
Duke  of  Leinster.    He  distii^ished  himself 


for  intrepidity  as  aide-de-caim>  to  Lord  Raw- 
don  in  the  American  Revolution,  and  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Eutaw 
Springs.  He  was  fond  of  the  woodsman's  life 
and  made  a  journey  from  Fredericton  to  Que- 
bec, was  admitted  at  Detroit  a  member  of  the 
Bear  Tribe  and  went  down  the  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans  (1790).  When  the  French  Revo- 
lution broke  out  he  supported  its  principles  and 
in  1793  hastened  to  Paris.  Here  he  married 
Pamela,  the  reputed  dau^ter  ot  Louis  Philwpe, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  Madame  de  Genlis,  but 
in  reality  the  dau^ter  of  Brisey,  a  French  cap- 
tain, and  Mary  Sims,  and  a  native  of  Fogo 
Island,  Newfoundland.  On  his  return  to  Ire- 
land, Fitzgerald  was  desirous  of  effecting  a 
separation  of  that  country  from  England  and 
induced  the  French  Directory  to  furnish  him 
with  a  fleet  and  troops.  A  landing  was  at- 
tempted on  several  occasions,  but  widiout  suc- 
cess, and  Fitzgerald  was  seized,  tried  and  con- 
demned to  death.  He  died  of  his  wounds 
before  the  time  fixed  for  his  execution,  1798. 
His  wife  married  a  second  time,  Mr.  Pitcaim, 
the  American  consul  at  Hamburg,  from  whom, 
however,  she  separated  soon  afterward.  Con- 
sult 'Lives'  by  Moore  (2d  ed.,  1875)  and  Tay- 
lor (1904);  Campbell,  'Edward  and  Pamda 
Fitzgerald'  (1904). 

FITZGERALD.  Edward.  English  poet  and 
translator:  b.  near  Woodbridge,  Suftclk,  31 
March  1809;  d.  Uerton,  Norfolk,  14  Tune  1883. 
At  17  be  entered  Trinity  College,  Omibridge, 
where  he  graduated  in  1830.  At  school  and 
college  he  formed  several  lifelong  friendships 
with  men  who  afterward  became  celebrated  in 
different  spheres,  among  them  being  Speddine 
and  Thackeray.  At  a  later  period  he  gained 
the  friendship  of  Tennyson  and  Carlyle.  His 
life  was  passed  quietly  —  almost  in  retirement  — 
in  various  parts  of  Suffolk,  first  at  Bredfield, 
his  birthplace,  then  near  Ipswich,  where  he  con- 
tracted friendships  with  George  Crabbe,  the  son 
of  his  favorite  English  poet,  and  Bernard 
Barton,  the  Quaker  poet;  and  lastly  at  Boulge 
Hall  and  Woodbridge.  Books  were  his  chief 
indoor  recreation;  out  of  doors  he  occinied 
himself  at  first  chiefly  with  boating  and  after- 
ward with  his  ^rdoi.  He  married  in  Novem- 
ber 1856  Lucy  Barton,  daughter  of  the  Quaker 
poet;  but  it  was  an  ill-assorted  union,  and  they 
soon  separated.  While  a  man  of  large  and 
generous  impulses  he  had  no  liking  for  the 
conventional  usages  of  society.  Fitzgerald's 
works  are  not  numerous,  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant being  his  celebrated  translation  of  the 
'Rubai^t'  (or  quatrains)  of  the  Persian  semi- 
pessinustic  astronomer-poet,  Omar  Kluoryim. 
His  first  translation  from  the  Persian  appeared 
in  185^  an  edition  of  Jame's  'Salamian  and 
Absil.*  Three  years  later  his  magnum  opus 
fell  on  an  unregarding  public.  Declined  by 
Fraser's  Magasine  in  1858,  it  was  originally 
published  at  5s.  and  had  been  relegated  to  the 
"penny  box*  when  in  1860  it  was  discovered  by 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  who  was  soon  joined  by 
Swinburne  in  appreciation  of  the  poem.  Even 
so.  it  was  nine  years  before  a  second  edition 
was  called  for.  Fitzgerald  twik  great  liberties 
with  his  original,  picked  and  chose  his  material 
and  strove  rather  to  express  the  atmosphere 
than  to  give  a  faithful  translation.  In  the 
result,  be  has  rendered  both  poet  and  trans- 
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lator  immortal.  Edition  after  edition  has  fallen 
From  the  press  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
averpraise  it  as  a  work  of  Hteraiy  art.  •De- 
lightful picture  follows  deli^tful  picture; 
thoushts  that  have  occupied  the  world's  great- 
est thin^rs  in  all  ages  are  clothed  in  the 
finest  language;  the  perfect  word  fidb  into  the 
precise  place;  everything  is  compact,  polished, 
subtle  and  magnificent.^  Other  works  by  Fita- 
gerald  are  *£n^Taiior:  a  Dialogue  on  Youth* 
(1851);  *Polonius:  a  Collection  of  Wise  Saws 
and  Modem  Ins^ces'  (1852);  both  of  which 
appeared  anonymously;  'Six  Dramas  of  Ciild- 
eron,  freely  translated  by  Edward  Fitzgerald* 
(1853);  and  translations  of  .£schylus'  ^Aga- 
memnon*  and  the  ^CEdipus*  plays  of  Sophocles. 
'renn>'Son'5  poem  'Tiresias,*  was  dedicated  to 
Fitzgerald.  Consult  'Letters  and  Literary  Re- 
mains of  Edward  Fitzgerald,*  edited  by  W.  Aldis 
Wright  (1889;  new  cd.,  1894);  *Life.'  by 
Thomas  Wright  (1904)  ;  ^Variorum  Edition  of 
the  Poetical  and  Prose  Writings  of  Fitz- 
gerald,* edited  by  Bentham  (1902-03) ;  and 
'Edward  Fitzgerald,*  by  A.  C.  Benson,  in  'Eng- 
lish Men  of  Letters,*  series  (1905). 

FITZOSRALD,  James  NewbtU7,  Amer- 
ican Methodist  bishop:  b.  Newark,  N.  J.,  27 
July  1837;  d.  Hong  Kong,  China,  5  April  1907. 
He  studied  taw  and  was  admitted  to  the  New 

Jersey  bar  in  1858,  but  in  1862  entered  the 
fetfaiodist  miidsby.  He  was  recording  secre- 
tary of  the  missionary  society  of  his  denomina- 
tion 1880-88  and  was  appointed  bishop  in  1888. 
In  1895  he  made  the  episcopal  vbitation  of  the 
South  American  and  European  conferences. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  trustee  of  Drew 
Theologiui  Seminary  and  vice-president  of 
the  board.  In  1^-1907  he  was  president  of 
the  Ocean  Grove  C^amp  Meeting^  Association, 
a  position  whitji  conferred  upon  him  the  duties 
and  powers  of  mayor  of  a  prominent  summer 
resort,  famous  as  a  centre  of  religious  and 
musical  activiUes.  He  died  at  Hongkong  on 
an  -episcopal  visitation  to  the  Oriental  mission 
conferences. 

FITZ-GBRALD,  John  Driscoll,  II,  Amer- 
ican Hispanic  scholar:  b.  Newark,  N.  J.,  2 
May  1873.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbia 
University  in  1895.  He  studied  Romance 
phitolc^  at  Berlin,  Paris  and  Madrid.  From 
1896  to  1902  he  was  assistant,  in  WZ-W  tutor. 
1907-09  instructor  in  Romance  languages  and 
literatures  at  C^liunbia  University.  From  1909 
to  1915  he  was  assistant  professor  of  Romance 
languages  and  litei^tures  and  since  1915  has 
been  professor  of  Spanish  at  the  University  of 
lUtnots.  He  is  corresponding  member  of  the 
Real  Academia  Espaiiola  de  la  Lengua.  In 
1914  he  was  sent  to  South  America  by  the 
American  Association  for  International  Con- 
ciliation. He  edited  *La  vida  de  Santo 
Domingo  de  Silos,  par  (}onxaIo  de  Berceo* 
(19(M);  Lope  de  Vega,  *Novelas  i  la  Senora 
Marda  Leonarda*  (1^13).  He  is  associate 
editor  of  the  Romanic  Review  and  has  written 
'Versification  of  the  Cuadema  Via  as  found  in 
Bcrceo's  Vida  di  Santo  Domingo  de  Silos* 
(1905) ;  'Rambles  in  Spain*  (1910),  and  articles 
in  encyclopedies,  periodicals,  etc. 

FITZOERALD,  John  Francis,  American 
public  official:  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  11  Feb.  1863. 
He  was  edticated  in  the. Eliot  Granunar.  School 
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and  the  Boston  Latin  School  and  took  a  short 
course  at  Harvard.  He  is  principal  owner  of 
the  weekly  jonmal  called  the  Republic;  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Boston  common 
cotmcil  in  1892  and  in  1893-94  was  a  member 
of  the  State  senate  of  Massadiusetts.  He 
was  elected  to  the  54th,  55th  and  S6th  C^on- 
gresses  (1895-1901),  and  in  190M)7  served  as 
mayor  of  Boston.  He  was  re-elected  to  this 
office  in  1910,  serving  until  1  Jan.  1914. 

FITZGBRALD,  Oscar  Penn,  American 
Methodist  bishop:  b.  Caswell  Cx>untyi  N.  C, 
2A  Aug.  1829;  d.  1911.  He  was  or<iained  a 
Methodist  minister  in  Georgia  1853.  went  to 
Califontia  1855  and  became  e<Utor  of  the 
Pacific  Methodist  and  Christian  Spectator, 
servmg  as  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction in  California  1867-71  and  hang  ap- 
pointed editor  of  the  Nashville  Christian  Advo- 
cate 1S78.  He  was  made  a  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  1890.  His 
works  include  'California  Sketches* ;  'Christian 
Growth* ;  'Glimpses  of  Truth* ;  'A  U£e 
Study*;  'Century  Cameos':  'Bible  Nights*; 
'Eminent  Methodists* ;  'The  Whetstone* ; 
'The  Epworth  Book* ;  'The  Menagerie* ; 
'Judge  Longstreet*;  'Sunset  Views*  (1900); 
'The  Day  and  the  Word'  (1898);  'Sunset 
Views*  (1900);  'Upper  Room  Meditations* 
(1903) ;  'Fifty  Years'  Observations,  Opinions, 
Experiences*  (1903).  He  was  also  the  author 
of  a  series  of  sketches  of  early  Methodists,  etc. 

FITZOERALD.  Percy  Hetheringtoa, 
Irish  novelist  and  miscellaneous  writer:  KFane 
Valley.  South  Ireland,  1834.  Educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Did)lin,  and  was  called  to  the 
Irish  bar  in  1855.  'He  has  produced  some 
200  volumes,  including  fiction,  tnivd,  biog- 
raphies, essays  and  books  of  devotifm.  He  has 
also  shown  talent  as  a  sculptor. 

FITZGBRALD,  Ga..  cit^  and  county-seat 
of  Ben  Hill  C>>unty,  70  nules  southeast  of 
Macon,  on  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  and  At- 
lantic, the  Seaboard  Air  Line  and  other  rail- 
roads. It  has  cotton  compresses,  cotton  mills, 
oil  mills,  railroad  shops,  etc.  Lumber  and  tur- 
pentine are  important  articles  of  commerce.  The 
city  owns  the  electric-lighting  plant  and  the 
waterworks.   Pop.  5,795. 

FITZGIBBON,  Mary  Agnes.  Canadian 
author:  b.  Belleville,  Ontario,  1851;  d,  1915.  She 
was  educated  in  Belleville  and  at  Pinehurst 
Academy,  Toronto.  She  founded  the  Women's 
Canadian  Historical  Society  in  1894  and  in 
1905  took  part  in  founding  the  Fonale  Immi- 
grants' Receiving  Home  in  Toronto.  She  pub- 
lished 'A  Trip  to  Manitoba,  or.  Roughing  It 
on  the  Line'  (1880);  'Home  Work'  (1887); 
'A  Veteran  of  1812'  (1895  ;  2d  ed.,  1898); 
'Historic  Days*  (1898);  'A  Trip  to  Niagara* 
(1909) ;  'The  Cabot  Calendar,  1497-1897,*  with 
Sara  Mickle  (1898). 

FITZGIBBON,  Mary  Irene,  American 
philanthropist:  b.  London,  England,  12  May 
1823;  d.  New  York,  14  Aug.  1896.  She  re- 
moved to  New  York  early  in  lifej  entered  the 
community  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  Mount 
Saint  Vincent  in  Januaiy  1850  where  she  was 
known  from  then  on  as  Sister  Mary  Irene,  and 
became  sister  stqwrior  of  Saint  Peter's  Sdiool, 
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Barclay  street  New  York  in  1856.  In  1869 
ArchUshop  ( later  Cardinal)  McCtoskey  re- 
quested her  to  organize  a  home  for  the  care 
of  the  waifs  of  the  diocese.  On  11  Oct.  1869 
the  New  York  Foundling  Hospital  was  opened 
and  within  a  month  was  caring  for  45  children. 
During  the  same  year  the  l^slature  authorized 
the  city  to  gi^t  the  asylum  a  site  and  to  ap- 
propriate $100,000  toward  a  building,  providing 
an  equal  amount  should  be  providea  by  sub- 
scrqttions.  This  amotunt  was  soon  raised  At 
the  time  of  Sister  Irene's  death,  the  buildings 
of  the  asylum  covered  an  entire  block  and  were 
valued  at  over  f 1,000,000.  Aside  from  having 
full  charge  of  this  institution  from  its  inception. 
Sister  Irene  raised  $350,000  with  which  she 
founded  the  Seton  Hospital  for  Incurables  at 
Spuyten  Duyvil. 

PITZHBRBBRT,  Sm  Antho^,  English 
jurist:  b.  Norbury,  Derbyshire,  1470;  d.  1538. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  was  called  to  the 
bar  and  in  1523  was  app(»nted  justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  si^ed  the  im- 
peachment of  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  1529  and 
presided  at  the  trial  of  John  Fisher  and  Sir 
Thomas  More.  He  had  a  high  reputation  for 
integrity  and  his  legal  teaming  is  attested  by 
his  works.  He  is  the  author  of  'La  Graunde 
Abridgement,*  a  digest  of  cases  written  in  Old 
French  (1514);  <The  Office  and  Authority  of 

Justices  of  the  Peace>  (1538,  1794)  ;  <New 
ratura  Brevium>  (1534:  last  ed..  1794).  To 
him  are  attributed  the  'Book  of  Husbandry* 
(1523)  and  <The  Book  of  Surveyii4f>  (1523). 
but  these  are  in  all  likelihood  the  work  of  an- 
other. 

FITZHERBBRT.  Maria  Anne  (Smyth«), 

morganatic  wife  of  King  George  IV  of*  Eng- 
land; b.  Brambridge,  England,  26  July  1756; 
d.  Brighton.  Enghind.  27  March  1837.  Her 
first  husband  was  Edward  Weld,  to  whom  she 
was  married  in  1775.  He  died  within  a  year 
and  she  was  married  to  Thomas  Fitzherbert 
1778.  H«  died  in  1781  and  she  was  married  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  21  Dec.  1785.  The  mar- 
riage was  never  either  publicly  avowed  or  dis- 
avowed by  George,  but  it  was  known  to  both 
that  the  Marriage  Act  of  1772  invalidated  any 
marriage  contracted  by  a  member  of  the  royal 
family  under  25  years  of  age  without  the  king's 
consent.  Mrs.  Fitzherbnl  was  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic and  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  if  the  heir 
apparent  married  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  for- 
feited his  right  of  succession.  There  was  a 
general  understanding  that  a  marriage  had 
taken  place,  however,  and  she  was  received  by 
the  best  society  and  by  members  of  the  royal 
ifamil^r  and  was  treated  by  Prince  George  as 
his  wife.  Some  time  before  his  marriage  to 
Caroline  he  ceased  for  a  time  to  live  with  her, 
but  in  1800  the  connection  was  resumed  and 
continued  until  1803,  when  it  was  finally  ter- 
minated at  her  desire  because  of  his  attentions 
to  Lady  Hertford.  William  IV  offered  to 
make  her  a  duchess  and  allowed  her  to  use 
the  royal  livery.  Consult  Wilkins'  'Mrs.  pitz- 
herbert  and  George  IV>  (London  1905). 

FITZ-HUGH,  Thomas,  American  edu- 
cator :  b.  Longwood,  (^ochland  County,  Va.,  12 
Oct.  1862.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vir^nia  in  1^  and  made  postgradtute 
studies  in  classical  philoloEpr  at  Rome  and 
Pompeii  and  at  the  University  of  Beriin.  In 


1885-84  he  was  professor  of  Latin  at  Central 
University,  Kentucky,  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  from  1889  to  1899  and  since  1899 

grofessor  of  Latin  at  the  University  of  Vir^^iua, 
[e  published  'The  Philosophy  of  the  Humani- 
ties* (1897)  ;  'Outlines  of  a  System  of  Oasu- 
cal  Pedagogy*  (1900) ;  Bulletins  of  the  School 
of  Latin,  University  of  Virannia,  and  contri- 
butions to  pfailol<»ncal  journals. 

FITZ-JOHN  PORTBR  CASE,  The.  See 

PORTEK,  FlTZ-JOHN. 

FITZMAURICE,  Sir  Maurice.  Engll^ 
civil  engineer;  b.  U  May  1861.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  appren- 
ticed to  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Baker.  He  was 
engineer  of  the  Rothernithe  tunnel,  the  new 
Vauxhall  bridgre,  Kingsway  and  Tramway  Sub- 
way and  the  duplication  and  extension  of  the 
London  Main  Drainage  System.  In  1913  he 
visited  Australia  to. advise  on  naval  harbors  and 
works;  visited  the  British  front  in  Flanders  in 
1915  at  the  reouest  of  tfie  War  Office  to  advise 
on  questions  of  drainage.  He  wrote  'Plate  Gir- 
der Railway  Bridges  >  and  'Miun  Drains  of 
London.  > 

FITZMAURICB-XBLLT,  Jtmtm,  Ewlish 
scholar:  b.  20  June  1858.  He  was  appomted 
Gilmour  professor  of  Spanish  in  Liverpool 
Universihr  in  1909,  and  has  published  'The 
Life  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra'  (1892); 
'History  of  Swinish  Literature*  (1898)  ;  'Lope 
de  Vega*  (1902)  ;  '(Hiaoters  on  Spanish  Liter- 
ature* (1908) ;  <A  Memoir  of  Cervantes* 
(1913);  and  be  has  edited  the  complete  worlcs 
of  Cervantes. 

FITZPATRICK,  Charles.  Canadian  lawyer 
and  politician :  b.  Quebec,  19  Dec.  1853.  He  was 
graduated  at  Laval  Universiw^  in  1873  and 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1876.  was  appointed 
Crown  prosecutor  for  the  city  and  (Bstrict  of 
Quebec  1879  and  1887.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Quebec  assembly  1890-96  and  was  elected 
to  the  Dominion  Parliament  1896  was  Solicitor- 
(General  1896-1902,  Minister  of  Justice  1902-06 
and  became  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Couri 
of  Canada  ia  1906,  He  was  British  representa- 
tive on  The  Hague  Tribunal  on  the  North  At- 
lantic fisheries  reference  before  that  tribunal 
in  191<K  to  which  Canada  and  the  United 
States  were  parties. 

■  FITZPATRICK,  William  John,  IriSi 
author:  b.  Dublin,  1830;  d.  1896.  He  rwreived 
his  education  at-  the  Jesuit  College  of  Clon- 

fowes  Wood  and  at  Trinity  ColI^&  Dublin, 
[e  became  professor  of  history  at  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy  in  IS76.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  biographical  and  historical 
works,  which  are  of  great  value  to  the  student 
of  Irish  history.  They  include  'Life  of  Lord 
Qoncurry*  (1855) ;  'The  Life,  Times  and  Cor- 
respondence of  Dr.  Doyle,  Bishop  of  Ktldare 
and  Leighlin*  (2d  ed.,  1880);  'Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald*  (1859) :  'The  Sham  Squire' 
(1866);  'Irish  Wits  and  Worthies*  (1873); 
'Life  of  Charles  Lever'  (1879):  'Life  of 
Thomas  N.  Burke  O.  P.*  (1886);  'Daniel 
O'Connell  the  Liberator:  His  Letters  and  Cor- 
respondence* (1889);  'Secret  Service  Under 
Pitt*  (1892). 

FITZRALPH,  Richard.  En^dt  prdate :  h. 
Dundalk.  Ireland,  abont  1300;  d.  Avignon.  16 
Nov.  1360.  He  took  orders,  becoming  FeUow 
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of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  bang  made 
chancellor  1333.  He  was  appointed  ardttMshop 
of  Anna£^  1347.  He  earned  a  great  reputa- 
tion as  a  preacher  and  was  much  in  favor  with 
the  Pope  at  Avignon.  He  to<^  a  prominent 
part  in  the  refutation  of  the  heresies  of  the 
Armenian  Christiaxia,  and  took  np  the  cause  of 
the  secular  clergy  against  At  mendicant  friars 
in  Et^^and,  dedaring  that  mendicancy  had  no 
warrant  either  in  Scripture  or  primitive  tradi- 
tion. In  connection  with  die  former  he  wrote 
an  argument,  *Sununa  in  Questionibus  Arme- 
nionim,*  and  m  reference  to  &ie  latter  a  treat* 
be  'De  Fauperie  Salvatoris.^  When  summoned 
by  the  friars  before  Pope  Innocent  VI  he  de- 
fended himself  in  a  notaUe  scnnon,  'Defenuo 
Curatoniin,>  but  died  before  the  case  was  de- 
cided. His  bones  were  taken  to  Dundalk  liTO, 
where  his  tomb  became  an  object  of  veneration 

FITZROY,  Angiutiu  H.    Sec  GtArnm, 

Duke  or. 

FITZROY  RIVBR,  the  name  of  two  Aus- 
tralian rivers,  one  in  western  Australia  and  oat 
in  Queensland.  The  former  rises  in  the  Kmg 
Leopold  Mountains,  empties  in  King  Sound  and 
is  navigable  for  100  miles;  length  300  miles. 
The  Queensland  River  is  formed  V  the  junction 
of  the  Mackenzie  and  the  Dawson,  discharges 
in  Keppel  Bay  and  is  navigable  to  Rockhamp- 
ton,  3S  miles  from  its  mouOi. 

FITZSIMMONS.  Robert,  Australian- 
American  pugilist:  b.  Helston,  Cornwall,  4 
June  18&2:  d.  Chicago,  —  Oct.  1917.  At  the 
of  nine  he  migrated  with  his  parents  to  New 
Zealand,  and  was  settled  as  a  blacksmith  at 
Timaru  when  Jem  Mace  promoted  a  local 
heavyweight  competition,  wtiich  Fitzstmmons 
won.  Within  a  year  after  his  d€but  in  the  ring 
he  was  champion  of  New  Zealand.  A  success-* 
ful  contest  with  Herbert  Slade,  the  big  Maori, 
who  afterward  fought  Sullivan,  induced  Ae 
blacksmith  to  adopt  fig^tii^;  as  a  profession. 
He  went  to  Australia,  won  various  contests, 
and  met  his  first  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Jem  Hall 
for  the  middleweight  title.  He  reversed  this 
verdict  three  years  later,  when  he  knocked  Hatl 
out  in  four  rounds  at  New  Orleans.  On  his 
arrival  at  San  Francisco  Fitzsimmons  was 
matched  against  Tack  Dempsey  for  the  middle- 
wei^t  champion»iip«of  the  worid.  The  Amer- 
ican fell  in  the  13th  round.  Peter  Maher,  the 
Irish  heavyweight,  .  was  next  beaten  in  12 
rounds.  Except  for  a  draw  with  Joe  Choynski 
in  Boston  in  June  1894  and  a  dubious  •foul* 
verdict  against  him  in  a  fight  with  Tom  Shar- 
key in  December  189^  Fitzsimmcms  enjoyed  an 
unmterrupted  series  of  victories  for  the  next  six 
years.  On  17  March  1897  he  defeated  James  J. 
Corbett  at  Carson  City  and  won  the  heavy- 
w«gfat  title.  He  met  the  gigantic  Jim  Jeffries 
at  the  Coney  Island  Athletic  Qnb  on  9  June 
1899  uid  was  defeated.  He  determined  to  fight 
Jeffries  again,  meanwhile  knocking  out  all  who 
came  before  him,  including  Gus  Ruhlin,  *the 
Akron  giant,*  and  Tom  Sharkey.  On  25  July 
1902,  when  40  years  old,  he  again  faced  Jeffries, 
who  was  severely  battered  in  the  opening 
rounds  and  came  near  to  defeat,  but  whose  tre- 
mendous strength  and  courage  6aalhr  over- 
came the  veteran  in  the  eighth  round.  Fitz- 
sinunons  encountered  — after  several  victories 
—  another  defeat  in  December  1905  by  Jack 
O'Brien  m  13  r(Hmd&  He  made  two  more  at- 


tempts —  against  Jack  Johnson  in  July  1907,  and 
against  Bill  Lang,  when  50  years  of  age.  Fitz- 
simmons  flourished  in  the  palmy  days  of  the 
boxing  ring;  he  held  simultaneously  the  heavy, 
lidit-heavy  and  middleweight  championship 
of  the  world.  He  never  fought  in  &i^and,  his 
native  country;  though  Australian  by  training, 
it  was  in  the  United  States  that  he  won  most 
of  his  fame.  He  was  a  naturalized  Amer- 
ican citizen. 

FITZWALTBR,  Robert,  English  baron, 
leader  of  the  opposition  to  King  Jdin :  d.  1235. 
He  wa.s  a  member  of  the  ofBdal  aristocracy  and 
a  follower  of  John  in  his  Norman  wars.  In 
1212  he  was  an  <^>ponent  of  the  king  because, 
as  he  allend,  the  latter  bad  attempted  to  se- 
duce his  dauE^ter.  Being  implicated  in  the 
baronial  conspiracy  he  escaped  punishment  by 
fleeing  to  France.  He  returned  under  an  am- 
nesty and  continued  his  agitation  against  the 
Idnfl^  being  chosen  ^'marshal  -of  the  ^rmy  of 
God  and  Holy  Cfaiirch>>  in  1215.  Under  his 
leader^ip  the  barons  forced  the  long  to  sign 
the  Magna  Charta  and  was  appointed  one  of 
the  25  exeoiiors  of  the  famous  ciiarter.  He  tar- 
countered  bitter  c^msition  from  the  royal 
party  and  was  consttalned  to  seek  aid  from 
France.  He  was  disliked  by  the  French,  but 
served  Kin^  Louis  faithfully  until  his  capture 
at  Lincoln  ui  1217.  Fitzwalter  joined  the  Da- 
fflietta  crusade  in  1219,  and  soon  after  returned 
to  England.  Consult  Michel,  F.  (ed),  *Hia- 
toire  des  dues  de  Normandie  et  des  rots  d'An- 
gleterrc'  (Paris  1840). 

FITZWILLIAM  MUSEUM.  The,  an 
insthuti<Hi  at  Cambridge  University,.  England, 
founded  ly  a  bequest  of  Richard,  7th  Vis- 
count Fitzwilliam  <1745-1816).  He  left  to  It 
a  large  collection  of  books,  painting  and  en- 
gravings, to  winch  successive  additions  have 
since  been  made,  the  most  important  being  the 
Marlay  Collection,  added  in  1912.  It  conuins 
many  artistic  treasures,  including  works  of 
Holbein,  Turner,  Rubens,  Gainsborough,  Ho- 
garth and  Rembrandt.  The  collections  are 
housed  in  a  fine  building  in  Grecian  style. 

FIUMB,  fe-oo'me,  Austria-Hungary,  royal 
free  town'and  seaport,  geographically  a  T>art  of 
Croatia,  but  formit^,  together  with  its  adjoining 
territory,  since  1870,  a  political  division  of  the 
kingdom.  It  is  iMcturesquely  situated  at  the 
heaid  of  the  Bay  of  Ouamer<^  an  inlet  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  u  about  40  miles  southeast  of 
Trieste.  The  views  of  the  bay  and  town  are 
beautiful,  and  the  environs  are  attractive. 
Fiumc  consists  of  the  old  town  built  on  a  hill, 
with  crooked  narrow  streets,  and  the  new  town 
stretchyig  along  the  shore,  with  fine  broad 
streets,  handsome  squares  and  numerous  ele- 
^nt  public  buildings.  The  public  garden  is  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  mention.  Among  the  edi- 
fices, the  most  interesting  are  the  cathedral 
(founded  1377),  with  a  modem  facade  in  the 
style  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome;  the  church  of 
Saint  \'itus ;  the  Pilgrimage  Church,  ap- 
proached by  a  stairway  of  400  steps ;  the  town 
nan,  the  government  buildings,  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy and  the  municipal  theatre.  There  is  a 
Roman  tritwiphal  arcn,  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  to  Ejnperor  Daudius  11  Gothicus. 
Fiume  has  several  harbors,  the  largest,  begun 
in  1872,  being  capable  of  acciMimiodating  ISO 
large  Tcssds.  It  ts  proteaed  by  a  brealmnrter 
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3,250  feet  in  length,  flanked  by  a  quay  nearly 
two  miles  long.  The  entire  port  is  H^ted  by 
electricity.  The  city,  owing  to  the  active  inter- 
est shown  by  Hungary  in  this,  its  only  important 
seaport,  has  an  extensive  and  steadily  increas- 
ing connnerce.  The  chief  articles  of  import 
are  wine,  rice,  tobacco  and  raw  jute;  of  export, 
flour,  sugar  and  lumber.  The  manufactures  of 
Flume  are  flourishing.  The  diief  industrial  es- 
tablishments are  the  government  tobacco  fac* 
tory,  the  lar^  Whitehead  torpedo  works,  an 
enormous  petroleum  refinery,  a  rice-shelling 
factory,  an  extensive  paper  mill,  flour  mills, 
saw  mills,  tamieries  and  rope  factories.  The 
fisheries  are  important,  those  of  tunny  being 
especially  rich. 

Fiume  is  fully  eqtupped  with  banks,  com- 
mercial unions  and  industrial  associations.  *It  is 
administered  by  a  governor,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment. The  town  sends  one  representative  to 
the  Lower  House.  The  chief  educational  in- 
stitutions are  the  Naval  Academy;  a  ro^  gym- 
nasium and  two  high  schools.  There  is  a  Uni- 
ted States  consul.  Flume  with  its  territory  has 
an  area  of  21  sqnare  kilometers  (8.1  square 
miles).  Pop.  (1910)  49,886,  chiefly  Italians, 
Illyrians  and  Croatians.  Of  the  total  in  1910 
over  45,000  were  Roman  Catholics  and  over 
36,000  could  read  and  write.  Fiume  was  a  town 
of  the  Byzantine  empire.  In  the  9th  century 
it  was  ruled  by  its  own  dukes.  In  1471  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Austria  and  in  1779  was 
attached  to  the  Crown  of  Hungary.  From 
1849  to  1870  it  formed  part  of  Croatia.  During 
the  European  War  1914-18,  Fiume  was  a  centre 
of  great  military  and  naval  activity  and  was 
frequently  attacked  by  Italian  naval  and  aerial 
forces.   See  War,  European. 

FIVE-CENT  PIECE,  HALF-DIBfE,  or 
«NICKEL»  Silver  half-dimes  (original^ 
they  were  called  in  official  language  *half- 
dismes")  were  the  first  coins  struck  in  October 
1792  at  the  first  United  States  Mint  in  Phila- 
delphia under  the  Coinage  Act  of  2  April  1792. 
They  contained  18  9/16  grains  of  pure  or  20  4/5 
grains  of  standard  (alloy)^  silver.  These 
weights  were  changed  at  various  times  by  the 
successive  acts  of  1S37,  1853  and  1873.  The  sil- 
ver half-dime  was  discontinued  by  the  act  of 
1873.  Its  place  was  taken  bv  the  five-cent  piece, 
commonly  known  as  "Nickel,*  authorized  by 
the  act  of  16  M^'  1866,  weighii^  77.16  grains 
and  consisting  of  75  per  cent  copper  and  25 
per  cent  nickel.  Both  half-dimes  and  five-cent 
pieces  have  undergone  various  changes  in  de- 
sign. None  were  coined  in  1798,  1799,  1804  or 
1906  to  1828.  (See  Coin;  Numismatics).  Con- 
sult Anon.,  'The  Monetary  Legislation  and 
Currency  System  of  the  United  States*  (in 
United  States  Mint  Bureau,  23d  Annual  Report 
of  the  Director,  pp.  116-189,  Washington  1895)  ; 
Evans,' G.  C,  ed.,  'Illustrated  History  of  the 
United  States  Mint,  etc.'  CPhiladelphia  1890); 
United  States  Mint  Bureau,  'Catal<^e  of 
Coins,  etc.,  in  the  Numianatic  Collection  of  the 
Mint  of  the  Uftited  States  in  PhiladetjAia' 
(3d  ed..  Washington  1914). 

FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES.  See  In- 
dian Affairs. 

FIVE  PORKS,  Battle  of.  At  the  close  of 
tbe  battle  of  Dinwiddic  C^nrt  Hotise,  31  March 


1865,  (jeneral  Sheridan  was  holding  a  position 
in  front  of  the  place,  General  Pickett,  with  in< 
fantiy  and  cavalry,  confronting  him.  At  12 
P.M.  Pickett,  threatened  by  Warren's  Fifth  corps 
on  his  left,  ordered  a  retreat  to  Five  Forics. 
some  IS  miles  to  the  soatfaeast,  to  protect  his 
conununications  with  the  South  Side  Railroad. 
Sheridan  followed  him  at  daylight  widi  Devin's 
and  Custer's  divisions,  Crook's  division  beine 
thrown  on  roads  to  the  left.  Pickett  was  found 
entrenched  at  Five  Forks.  By  1  p.m.  Sheri- 
dan's cavalrv  had  worked  -close  up  to  Pickett's 
lines,  and  Sherid&n  ordered  up  the  Fifth  corps. 
MacKenzie's  cavalry  division,  advancii^  on  the 
extreme  ri^t,  drove  hack  Robert's  cavaliy  sdA 
gained  the  White  Oak  road. 

At  4  P.M.  Warren  had  formed  his  lines, 
Ayres'  and  Crawford's  divinons  in  double  lines, 
with  one  brigade  in  reserve,  on  the  left  and  rifHit 
respectively  of  the  Gravelly  Run  Church  road. 
A  few  wjoments  brou^t  Warren  to  the  White 
Oak  road,  and  Ayres,  whose  right  had  crossed 
it,  received  a  severe  fire  upon  his  left,  and  at 
once  changed  front  and  attacked  the  return  of 
the  entrenchments.  Crawford  kept  straight  od 
through  the  woods  and,  recdving  fire  from 
Munford's  cavalry,  swerved  to  the  ri^t,  thos 
isolating  his  division  from  Ayres,  and  Griffin 
followed  Crawford.  But  Grinin  and  his  bri- 
gade commanders,  taking  in  the  situation,  soon 
marched  by  the  left  flank  and  protected  Ayres' 
flank,  which  had  been  thrown  into  some  con- 
fusion. Ayres  meanwhile,  connecting  with  the 
cavalry  oa  his  left,  had  made  a  gallant  charge, 
carried  the  left  of  the  Confederate  works  and, 
with  support  on  the  left  and  right,  swept  down 
inside  them  to  and  beyond  Five  Forks,  captur- 
ing many  prisoners.  The  only  stand  the  Con- 
.  federates  tried  to  make  was  on  the  road  leading 
to  the  railroad,  and  at  this  point  they  were 
pressed  so  closely  by  Griffin  and  Crawford  that 
they  soon  gave  way.  On  the  right  Warren  took 
Crawford's  division  in  hand,  changed  its  direc- 
tion to  the  left  and,  advancing  in  rear  of  the 
Confederate  infantry  line,  with  MacKenzie's 
cavalry  on  the  right  drove  Munford's  cavalry, 
continually  turning  the  left  of  the  Confederates 
opposing  Ayres  and  Griffin,  rained  the  road 
leading  to  the  South  Side  Railroad,  forced 
Munford  north  of  Hatcher's  .Run,  ami  took  four 
guns  and  many  prisoners.  On  the  extreme  left 
Custer  had  a  severe  fight  with  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry, and  gained  but  little  ground  until  Devin 
and  Ayres  advancing  behind  the  .works  drove 
the  infantry  out  The  Confederate  cavalry  made 
no  further  stand,  save  to  cover  the  retreat,  and 
just  before  dark  Custer,  in  connection  widi  an 
attack  by  a  small  body  of  the  Fifth  corps,  led 
by  Warren  in  person,  drove  the  last  of  the  Con- 
federates westward  on  the  White  Oak  road,  and 
followed  them  until  long  after  dark.  The  bat- 
tle was  one  of  the  most  decisive  of  the  war. 
The  Confederates  were  totally  routed,  losit« 
over  5,000  men  captured,  6  guns  and  11  colors. 
The  Union  loss  was  830  killed  and  wounded,  of 
which  the  Fifth  corps  lost  634.  The  Confed- 
erate loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  not  defi- 
nitely known.  Consult  Humphreys,  A.  A,  'The 
Virginia  Campaign  of  '64  and  '65,  etc'  (New 
York  1883) ;  Powell,  W.  H.,  <The  Fifth  Army 
Corps>  (New  York  1896);  Sheridan,  P.  H., 
'Personal  Memoirs>  (2  vols.,  New  York  1888) : 
United  States  War  Department,  «The  War  of 
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the  Rebellion.  Oflkial  Rccords>  (Ser.  I,  Vol. 
XL VI,  part  3,  Washington  1893;  Athis,  Wash- 
ington 1891-95).  E.  A.  Carman. 

FIVK  HUNDRED.  Council  of  (Consfil 
des  Cinq  Cents),  the  lower  house  of  the  le^s- 
lature,  created  under  the  French  constitutifm 
of  1795  (III).    According  to  the  constitution 

tu'o-thirds  of  the  council  was  to  be  made  up 
from  the  tnembership  of  the  convention.  All 
legislation  was  \o  be  initiated  and  debated  by 
the  council  which  reported  its  action  to  the 
Conseil  des  Anciens,  or  upper  chamber.  The 
council  was  dissolved  by  Bonaparte  on  10  Nov. 
1799  (19  Brumaire,  of  the  Year  VII).  See 
France:  Histoht. 

FIVS  MEMBERS.  The,  a  collective  name 
applied  to  the  five  members  of  Parliament  whom 
Charles  I  attempted  to  arrest  hy  appearing  in 
the  House  of  Commons  with  an  armed  force 
on  4  Jan.  1642.  They  were  Johrt  Pym,  John 
Hampden^  Denzil  Holies,  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig 
and  William  Strode,  representing  in  the  Com- 
mons Tavistock,  Bucldngfaamshire,  Dorchester, 
Leicestershire  and  Beeralston  respectively.  The 
king,  expecting  an  impeachment  of  the  queen, 
determined  to  prevent  it  by  hnpeaehiiq;  these 
commoners  along  with  Lord  Kimbolton  and  at 
the  same  time  take  revei^  on  these  men' for  the 
leading  part  which  they  had  taken  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Grand  Remonstrance  (q.v.).  On  3 
Jan.  1642  he  sent  their  impeachment  to  the  two 
houses  and  demanded  their  delivery  to  hhn. 
The  impeadiment  was  subseqoently  abandoned 
when  the  Commons  had  declared  against  the  il- 
legalitar  of  his  procedure.  (See  Englavp).  Con- 
sult Forster,  J.,  'Arrest  of  the  Five  Mwibers 
by  Oiarles  I*  (l.ondon  I860)  ;  id.,  *The  ttebates 
on  the  Grand  Remonstrance,  164P  (London 
1860) ;  Gardiner,  Cordery,  B.  M.,  and  Phill- 
potis.  J.  S.,  *King  and  Commonwealth*  (Phila- 
delphia 1876)  ;  (Jardiner,  S.  R.,  <The  Fall  of  the 
Monarchy  of  Charles  I*  (2  vols.,  London 
1882)  ;  id.,  'The  Constitutional  Documents  of 
the  Puritan  Revolution'  (Oxford  1889). 

FIVE  MILE  ACT.  An  act  known  as  the 
Qarendon  or  Oxford  Act  passed  by  Parliament 
in  1665.  It  prohibited  any  clergyman  ejected 
from  his  living  in  1662. 1^  the  enactment  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  from  approachini;  nearer 
than  five  miles  to  any  town,  city  or  paridi 
where  he  had  formerly  preached.  The  penalty 
for  disobedience  was  £40.  It  was  a  severe 
blow  to  the  Puritans.  The  text  of  the  act 
is  in  the  volume  of  'Documents,'  edited  by  Gee 
and  Hardy,  pp.  620-623. 

FIVE  NATIONS.  See  Iboquois. 

FIVE  POINTS,  New  York,  a  locality  be- 
tween Centre  and  Worth  streets  and  Park  street. 
At  one  time  it  was  noted  as  a  resort  for  crim- 
inals and  *hard  cases.''  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Ladies'  Home  Missionary  Society  of  die 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  late  Rev.  L. 
M.  Pease  and  Mrs.  Pease  began  reform  work 
at  Five  Points  in  185ft  The  church  of  the  As- 
cension for  a  few  years  contributed  funds  to 
establish  an  industrial  school  which,  in  1854, 
was  incorporated  and  became  a  separate  insti- 
tution. The  mission  secured  by  purchase  and 
by  building  an  excellent  home,  which  they  oc- 
cupied until  1909  when  the  institution  was  moved 
to  the  country.  A  dty  reception  house  is  still 
maintained  at  454  West  23d  street,  New  York. 
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In  1911.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Osbom  presented 
a  286-acre  farm  at  Pomona,  Rockland  Coun^, 
N.  Y.,  on  which  the  institution  is  now  located 
in  form  of  a  farm  coioxiy.  Since  its  founda- 
tion it  has  been  instrumental  in  tfie  redamation 
of  thousands  of  destitute,  especially  of  chil- 
dren, on  whom,  during  most  of  its  existence,  the 
work  has  been  centred.  Many  years  previous  to 
its  removal  the  institution  \yas  an  important 
'factor  in  changing  the  entire  neighborhood 
greatly  for  the  better.  The  most  important 
step  in  this  direction  was  the  creation  of  a  park 
and  playground,  on  immediatelv  adjoining  ter- 
ritory. In  more  recent  vears  uie  entire  neigh- 
borhood has  practically  lost  its  identity  by  the 
purchase  and  destruction  of  most  of  its  build- 
it^  on  the  part  of  the  city  of  New  York  to 
make  room  for  a  new  courthouse  and  other 
municipal  improvements  which,  however,  have 
not  been  carried  out,  so  that  for  a  number  of 
years  the  renon  has  been  unused.  Consult 
Anon,  *Thc  Five  Points*  (in  National  Maga- 
sine.  Vol.  11.  pp.  169  and  267,  New  York  1853)  ; 
Barnard,  W.  F.,  <Forty  Years  at  the  Five 
Points'  (New  York  1893);  Five  Points  House 
of  Industry,  ^Annual  Reports  of  the  Trustees* 
(New  York  1855  ff.) ;  Five  Points  Mission, 
*The  Old  Brewery  and  the  New  Mission  House 
at  the  Five  Points,  etc'  (New  York  1854). 

FIVE  POINTS  OF  DOCTRINE,  the 
principal  subjects  of  doctrine  which  are  dis- 
puted topics  between  Arminians  and  (^vin- 
ists.  They  are:  (1)  extent  of  the  atonement; 
(2)  predestination;  (3)  free  will;  (4)  grace; 
(5)  final  perseverance.  Various  efforts  have 
been  made  to  settle  the  differaices;  they  were 
fully  discussed  at  the  Synod  of  Dort  (q.v.),  in 
Holland,  in  1618-19;  at  Cambridge,  in  Eng- 
land, in  1594,  and  at  two  other  conferences  held 
in  England  in  1626. 

FIVK.TWSNTIBS  (that  is,  redeemable 
after  5  years  and  payable  in  20  years),  6  per 
cent  gold  bonds  issued  in  1862,  1864  and  1865. 

FIVES,  (1)  Enodidi  game,  in  the  United 
States  asualfy  called  handball,  hi  vtiuch  the 
boll  is  struck  against  a  wall  with  the  hand, 
usually  protected  by  a  glove.  It  is  dayed  either 
in  close  or  in  open  courts,  though  more  fre- 
quently in  the  open,  of  various  shapes  and  pro- 
portions. In  England  there  are  two  varieties, 
the  Eton  and  the  Ri^by  game.  The  origin  of 
the  name  b  disputed.  (See  Handball).  Con- 
sult Heathcote,  J.  M.,  ^Tennis.  Lawn  Tennis, 
Rackets,  Fives*  (London  1890);  -Tait.  A.. 
*  Fives*  (in  <A11  England  Series,*  London 
1893-date).  (2)  Also  a  disease  in  horses,  resem- 
bling the  staggers,  and  consistii^  of  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  parotid  fi^ds;  written  cor- 
rectly vives. 

FIXED  AMMUNITION.    See  Auutr- 

NITION. 

FIXED  OILS,  in  medicine,  non-volatile 
oils  used  as  demulcents,  laxatives  and  in  ex- 
ternal application  as  emollients.  Some,  notably 
linseed  oil,  while  still  in  the  seed,  are  very 
useful  in  poultices  because  of  the  high  specific 
heat  of  the  oils.  By  means  of  tfais  specific 
heat  the  poultice  stays  warm  much  longer. 
Others  of  the  fixed  oils  are  useful  as  foods  — 
cod-liver  oil,  peanut  oil,  etc   See  Oil. 

FIXING.  (1)  In  maehmery,  a  piece  of  cast 
iron  adapted  to  carry  pillow  blodcs  attd  the 
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like.  When  it  is  built  into  a  wall  it  is  called 
a  wall  fixing,  or  wall  box;  when  attached  to  a 
wall  by  bolts  it  is  a  plate  fixing.  There  are 
also  beam  fixings,  as  when  wheels  are  intended 
to  work  at  the  position  where  the  fixing  is 
situated;  and  when  the  fixing  is  adapted  to 
them,  it  is  then  commonly  called  a  wheel  fix- 
ing. (2)  In  metalturgy,  the  material  used  in 
preparmg  the  hearth  of  a  puddling  or  boiling 
furnace  for  receiving  its  charge.  It  is  called 
fettling  in  some  parts  of  England.  (3)  In 
photography,  of  a  ne^tive;  the  removal,  by  a 
.  Solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  cyamde  of 
potassium,  of  the  unaffected  deposit  of  iodide 
and  bromide  of  silver  in  the  collodion  film 
after  exposure  and  development  of  the  picture. 
Of  a  positive;  the  removal  of  the  unaltered 
chloride  of  silver  from  the  surface  of  the 
photographic  paper  after  exposure  under  the 
negative. 

FIXTURES,  in  American  and  English  law, 
chattels  so  attached  to  the  freehold  as  to  con- 
stitute, in  legal  contemplation,  a  pan  of  it. 
The  harshness  of  the  common  law  favoring 
the  freeholder  in  this  matter  has  been  mw£ 
modified  in  late  years  by  statutes  and  by  de- 
cisions of  the  courts,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  British  Empire,  The  question  as  to 
whether  a  chattel  is  to  be  treated  as  such  or  as 
a  fixture  and  therefore  a  part  of  the  realty  is 
important  because  of  the  radically  different 
rules  of  law  which  apply  to  the  disposition  or 
acquirement  of  personalty  and  of  realty.  The 
question  arises  very  frequently  in  the  relations 
of  landlord  and  tenant,  of  buyer  and  seller,  of 
executor  and  heir,  and  of  executor  and  re- 
mainderman or  reversioner. 
.  As  to  what  constitutes  a  fixture  is  large^ 
determined  by  the  circumstances  in  each  case, 
but  a  controlling  factor  is  whether  there  has 
or  has  not  been  any  actual  annexation  to  the 
soil.  The  general  rule  at  common  law  is  that 
if  a  tenant  affixes  a  chattel  to  the  freehold 
during  his  tenure  he  may  not  remove  it  except 
by  the  permission  of  the  owner.  Both  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  an  exception 
has  been  made  in  the  case  of  trade  fixtttfes, 
subject  to  the  qualification  that  the  removal 
must  be  made  fay  the  tenant  before  the  cltMe 
of  his  term.  However,  it  has  been  held  that 
even  trade  fixtures  cannot  be  removed  by  a 
tenant  if  such  removal  causes  injury  to  the 
freehold,  changes  the  nature  of  the  articles  or 
is  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  com- 
munity. Buildings  erected  by  the  tenant  may 
or  may  not  be  fixtures.  They  are  not  sudi  if 
built  upon  rollers,  blodcs  or  the  like.  Orna- 
mental fixtures,  as  chandeliers,  marble  chim- 
ney-pieces and  pictures,  particularly  when  se- 
cured by  screws,  have  been  held  to  belong  to 
the  tenant.  Heavy  objects,  as  monuments, 
unattached  to  the  realty  in  any  manner  except 
by  their  own  weight,  if  intended  to  improve  the 
freehold  permanently,  have,  on  the  contrary, 
been  held  to  be  fixtures. 

In  both  England  and  the  United  States  the 
rule  as  to  what  constitutes  fixtures  varies  some- 
what with  the  parties  in  controversy.  Tlie 
American  decisions  are  not  in  accord  with  the 
English  holding  that  a  tenant,  in  the  absence 
of  an  express  agreement  or  permission  by  the 
landlord,  cannot  remove  buildings  erected  bv 
the  former  for  agricultural  purposes.  Eng^isn 


decisions  favor  the  heir  as  against  a  ronunder- 
man,  _  As  between  seller  and  buyer  the  tend- 
ency in  both  countries  is  to  consider  all  ques- 
tionable articles  as  fixtures,  although  the  in- 
tention of  the  parties  has  weight,  and  the  same 
rule  applies  as  to  mortgagor  and  mortgagee. 
Likewise  the  heir  is  favored  as  against  the 
executor. 

Annexation  may  be  eidier  actual  or  con- 
structive. As  examines  of  articles  held  to  be 
constructivel}^  annexed  may  be  cited  deeds  and 
chattels  relating  to  the  title  of  the  inheritance, 
and  these  go  to  the  heir. 

A  tenant  for  years  may  exercise  the  rig^ht 
of  removal  after  his  term  if  he  is  in  possession 
and  rightfully  holding  over. 

FIZEAU.  fl-zd'  Annand  Hippolyte  Louis, 

French  physicist:  b.  Paris,  23  Sept.  1819;  d. 
Venteuil,  18  Sept.  1896.  His  first  researches 
were  in  photography.  Twether  with  J.  B.  L. 
Foucault  (q.v.),  he  carried  on  researches  con- 
cerning the  interference  of  heat  and  of  light. 
The  results  as  to  the  velocity  of  light  (q.v.) 
that  constitute  his  best-known  work  were  puV 
lished  in  1849;  and  in  1850,  with  the  collabora- 
tion of  E.  Gounelle,  he  determined  the  speed 
of  the  electric  current.  His  later  investigations 
dealt  with^  the  use  of  condensers  in  connection 
with  the  induction  coil,  and  with  the  expan- 
sion  of  solids  hy  heat  and  its  measurement 
by  means  of  the  interference  of  light.  In  ISfiO 
he  was  elected  to  Uie  Frencji  Academy  and 
from  1878  on  he  was  a  member  of  the  Bureau 
des  Longitudes. 

FJORD.  See  Fiobd: 

FLABELLUH.  See  Fans. 

FLACCUS,  Cmiofe  Valeria^  kft'yua  va- 
le'ri-us  flak'us,  Roman  poet  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  1  st  century.  Very  little  is  known  about  him 
definitely,  exc^t  that  he  died  about  90  A.D.  in 
which  year  Qumtilian  laments  his  recent  death. 
Some  authorities  add  Setinus  Balbus  to  his 
name,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  two 
words  were  really  part  of  his  name,  though 
the^  appear  on  a  manuscript  of  his  work  in  mt 
Vaticaa  He  is  also  frequently  confused  with  a 
I>oet  friend  of  Martial.  He  sung  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Argonauts  in  an  epic  poem,  'Argo- 
nautica,*  of  which  seven  books  and  part  of  the 
eighth  have  remained  to  _us._  It  is  partly  a 
translation  and  partly  an  imitation  of  a  sim- 
ilar work  by  Apollonius  of  Rhodes.  It  was 
dedicated  to  Vespasian  and  apparently  took  him 
at  least  ID  years  to  write.  The  estimates  of 
his  work  vary  greatly.  He  has  little  originality 
and  is  most  of  the  time  deadly  monotonous  and 
very  artificial.  On  the  other  hand  his  Latin  is 
pure,  and  both  in  style  and  versification  he  is 
very  nearly  perfect.  His  work  is  comparattveljr 
unknown,  though  there  are  a  number  of  edi- 
tions (Bologna  1474;  Florence  1503;  Paris 
1519;  Venice  1523,  etc.).  More  recent  editions 
are  by  Walker,  W.  S.  (London  1848)  ;  Thilo. 
G.  (Halle  1863);  Schenke,  C  (Beriin  1871); 
Baehrens,  H.  (Leipzig  1875) ;  Lanzen,  P.  (Ber- 
lin 1896).  It  has  been  translated  into  French 
(Paris  1811,  1326,  1850);  German  (Erfurt 
1805);  Hungarian  (Pesth  1873);  Italian 
(Milan  1731,  1754;  Verona  1776);  Spanish 
(Madrid  1868-69).  Of  English  translations  the 
following  should  be  mentioned:  Noble,  T., 
(The  First  Book  of  Argonautica>  (in  <BI&dc- 
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heath,  ett,>  London  1808)  ;  Pinder,  N.,  *Selec- 
tions  from  the  Less  Known  Latin  Poets'  (in 
'Qarendon  Press  Series,*  Oxford  1869) ;  a 
new  translation  of  the  complete  work  has  been 
begun  by  H.  G.  Blomfield  of  which  the  first 
volume  has  appeared  so  far:  Valerius  Flaccus, 
Cains,  *The  Argonautica'  (Oxford  1916). 
Consult  Btitler,  H.  E.,  <Post- Augustan  Poetiy* 
(London  1909);  Harmand,  R,  <De  Valeno 
^acco  Apollonii  Rhodii  Imitatore,  etc.^ 
(Nancy  1898);  Merivale,  C,  'History  of  the 
Romans  under  the  Empire'  (7  vols.,  London 
1852-62)  ;  Peters,  J.  V.,  <De  Caii  Valerii  Flacci 
Vita  et  Carmine*  (Konigsbere  1890)  ;  Samuel- 
son,  J,,'*Studia  in  Valerium  Flaccum*  (Upsala 
1899} ;  Schenkl.  K,,  ^Studien  zu  den  Arao- 
nautica  des  V.  Flaccus*  (in  Kaiseriiche  Aka- 
demie  der  fVissenschaften,  Philos.-Hist.  Classe, 
Sitsungsberichte,  Vol.  LXVIII,  p.  271.  Vienna 
1871);  Summers,  W.  C,  *Study  of  the  Argo- 
nautica of  Valerius  Flaccus*  (Cambridge 
1894). 

FLACCUS,  Marcus  Venins,  Roman  teacher 
of  the  1st  century  rc  He  was  a  freedman, 
was  among  the  most  eminent  of  the  savants 
of  his  time  and  became  tutor  to  thf  gnindson 
of  Augustus.  In  *De  Verborum  Signiiicatu* 
he  gave  in  vocabulaiy  order  an  explanation  of 
obsolete  terms  and  phrases.  Festus  wrote  an 
abridgment  of  this  work  which  is  now  lost 
Flaccus  also  wrote  the  'Fasti  Praenestini,>  a 
calendar  of  Roman  festivals.  It  was  set  up  in 
the  form  of  Prameste,  and  fragments  have 
come  to  light  in  modem  times.  Cx)nsult  Schanz, 
'Geschichte  der  romischen  Litteratur*  (3d  ed., 
Munich  1911);  and  Teuffel,  ^(^eschichte  der 
romischen  Litteratur'  (6th  ed.,  Leipzig  1910). 

FLACH,  fl^sh,  G«ofroi  Jacques,  French 
historian:  h.  StrassbuiK  Alsace,  16  Feb.  1846. 
He  studied  classics  ana  law  at  the  University 
of  Strassburg,  where  he  received  the  degree 
tA  LL.D.  in  1869.  He  endeavored  to  explain 
hw  problems  by  means  of  history,  a  method 
new  to  the  France  of  bis  day.  The  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  however,  led  him  into  new 
activities  and  he  spent  two  vears  in  rebuildit^ 
the  library  and  museum,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Prussian  bomtnrdment  When 
at  last  he  came  to  choose  definitely  between 
French  and  German  citizenship,  he  removed  to 
Paris,  where  he  resumed  his  studies.  In  1879 
.  he  was  made  assistant  to  Edouard  I^boulaye  at 
the  Collie  de  France,  and  in  1884  became  pro- 
fessor of  comparative  legislation  tKere.  He  was 
also  professor  of  comparative  law  at  the  £cole 
libre  des  Sciences  Folitiques.  In  connection 
with  his  duties  in  these  positions  he  studied 
the  various  civilizations  of  the  world.  He  con- 
centrated, however,  on  early  French  law  which 
led  him  to  study  extensively  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  the  feudal  system,  of  which  his 
'Les  Origines  de  I'ancienne  France*  (3  vols., 
1886-1904)  is  an  exhaustive  treatment.  He  was 
elected  member  of  the  Academy  in  1912.  Other 
works  by  him  are  *Histoire  du  regime  s^raire 
de  llrlande*  (1883)  ;  'Considerations  sur  lliis- 
toire  politique  de  I'lrlande*  (1885);  ^Jonathan 
Swift^  son  action  politique  en  Irlende*  (1885)  ; 
'L'ongine  de  ITiabitarion  et  des  Heux  habitis 
en  France>  (1899) ;  'Cojas,  les  glossateurs  et 
les  Bartolistes*  (1883)  ;  fitudes  critiques  sur 
lliistoire  dn  droit  rranjun  au  moren  ue,  avec 
textes  inidits>  (1890). 


PLACIUS.  fla'shl-us,  or  VLACICH. 
Matthias,  mat-te'as  fla'siH,  German  Lutheran 
theologiati:  b.  Albona,  Illyria,  3  March  1520;  d. 
Frankfort'On-Main,  11  March  1575.  He  is 
usually  called  Flacius  Illyricus.  After  studying 
at  Venice,  Basel  and  Tubingen  he  went  in  1541 
to  Wittenberg  where  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Lather  and  Melanchthon.    In  1544  he  became 

ErofessoT  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  at  Witten- 
ei^  University.  From  this  time  he  took  an 
active  part  in  all  the  theological  discussions  of 
the  time;  and  for  his  attacks  on  Melanchthon's 
compromise,  known  as  the  Leipzig  Interim,  he 
was,  four  years  later,  deprived  of  his  professor- 
ship. Nor  did  he  procure  another  appointment 
until  1557,  when  he  became  professor  of 
theology  at  Jeira.  This  post  he  again  lost,  after 
four  years,  on  account  of  his  doctrine  that  oris- 
inal  sin  was  essentially  inherent  in  mans 
nature.  From  then  on  he  was  continuously  in 
trouble  with  church  and  civil  authorities,  and 
was  driven  successively  from  Regensburg,  Ant- 
werp and  Strassburg.  He  finally  went  to 
Frank  fort -on-Main  from  where  he  was  again 
to  be  deported  when  he  was  taken  mortally 
ilL  He  published  a  large  number  of  works, 
most  of  which  were  comparatively  short  and 
of  a  controversial  nature.  Of  his  larger  writ- 
ings the  following  deserve  mention:  'C^talogus 
Testium  Veritatis'  (Basel  1556);  'Ecclesiastica 
Historia,'  more  frequently  called  'Magde- 
burger  Zenturien'  (Basel  1559-74) ;  'Clavis 
Scnpturx  Sacrae  ( Basel  1567) .  Consult 
Hollander,  A,  <Der  Theologe  M.  Flacius 
Illyricus  m  Strassburg^  (in  Deutsclu  Zeit- 
sckrift  fUr  Geschichtewxssenschaft,  n.  s.  Vol.  11, 
p.  203,  Freiburg  1897)  ;  Preger,  W..  *M.  Flacius 
Illyricus  und  seine  Zeit*  (2  vols.,  Eriangen 
185^1)  :  Ritter,  J.  B.,  Flacci  IllyriciLeben 
und  Tod'  (Frankfort-on-Main  1725) ;  Schaef- 
fer,  C.  F.,  'Flacius  Illyricus  and  his  Times* 
(in  Evangelical  Qftarterly  Review,  Vol.  XIV, 
p.  481,  (Gettysburg  1862-63);  Twesten,  M.,  'M. 
Flacius  Illyricus*  (Beriin  1844). 

FLACOURT,  flalcoor,  Btienne  de,  French 
colonial  pioneer:  b.  Orleans  1607;  d.  at  sea,  10 
June  1660.  From  1648  to  1655  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  troops  in  Madagascar,  having 
been  made  governor  by  the  French  East  IntUa 
Company.  Being  cut  off  from  France  he  acted 
on  his  own  initiative,  restored  order  among 
the  troops,  but  was  very  severe  in  his  treatment 
of  the  natives,  who  harassed  him  throughout 
his  tenn  of  office.  Soon  after  his  return  to 
France  in  1655  he  was  made  director-general  of 
the  French  East  India  Company,  but  returned 
again  to  Madagascar  and  was  drowned  on  a 
voyage  home  to  France.  He  published  'Petit 
cat^hisme^  mad^asse  et  fran^ais*  (1657); 
*Dictionnaire  de  la  langue  de  Madagascar* 
(1658)  ;  *Histoirc  de  la  grande  Ue  de  Madagas- 
car* (1658).  Consult  Malotet,  A.,  <Etienne  de 
Flacourt,  ou  les  origines  de  la  colonizations 
fran^aises  k  Madagascar  1648-1661*  (Paris 
1898). 

FLADj  Henry,  American  civil  eng^eer:  b. 
Bavaria,  Germany,  1823 ;  d.  1898.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  C^oUege  of  Spire,  Rhenish  Bavaria, 
and  at  the  University  of  Munich.  He  became 
assistant  engineer  on  various  government  public 
works,  chiefly  with  improvement  of  the  Rhine, 
but  in  1849  became  a  captain  in  the  Baden  revo- 
lotionary  army.  The  failure  of  the  revolution 
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rendered  his  position  in  Germany  insecure  and 
be  fled  to  the  United  States,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  the  en^neering  departments  of  sev- 
eral ratlnads  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  when  be  enlisted  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
colonel  of  engineers.  From  1867  to  1874  he  was 
chief  assistant  to  James  P.  Eads  on  the  great 
bridge  over  the  Mississippi  at  Saint  Louis. 
After  1877  he  was  president  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Improvements  of  Saint  Louis  and  for 
mai^  years  served  as  member  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Commission. 

FLAG,  a  strip  of  *cloth  of  a  light  fabric, 
varying  in  form  and  color,  frequently^  bearing 
some  emblematic  design,  and  ordinarily  fixed 
by  one  end  to  a  staff,  pole^  rope,  etc,  while  the 
other  is  allowed  to  fly  free.  The  ler^^  of  a 
flag  from  the  part  near  the  staff  to  the  free 
end  is  called  the  fl^,  and  Uie  measurement  at 
right  angles  to  this  is  known  as  the  h(»st, 
heirfit  or  depth. 

The  uses  of  flags  are  numerous.  They  serve 
in  a  variety  of  ways  as  signals.  They  convey 
definite  information  of  various'  kinds,  and  are 
used  as  general  symbols  of  rejoicing,  coi^ratu- 
lation,  sympathy,  mourning,  etc.  In  a  classifi- 
cation of  the  uses  of  flags,  that  which  stands 
first,  as  the  most  general,  is  their  use  as  na- 
tional emblems.  Next  in  order  comes  their 
use  as  distinguishing  emblems  of  the  naval  and 
military  forces  of  particular  nations.  In  the 
army  each  regiment  is  distinguished  by  its  par- 
ticular flag  or  colors.  This  usage  is  generaJ, 
and  the  colors  of  regiments  come  to  be  dis- 
tinctive  of  their  services  and  of  their  esprit  de 
corps,  as  well  as  of  their  position  in  die  army. 
Flags  are  sometimes  presented  by  persons  of 
rank  or  official  station,  or  by  other  individuals 
or  groups  of  people,  and  often  bear  names  and 
emblems  commemorative  of  past  achievements. 
In  the  majority  of  countries  the  presentation 
of  regimental  flags  is  attended  by  a  religious 
ceremony.  This  use  of  flags  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity. In  the  Bible  the  standards  of  the 
different  tribes  are  referred  to  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  camp  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert. 
The  Greek,  and  Roman  armies  had  dieir  dis- 
tinctive fl^s.  In  the  French  army  distinctive 
flags  were  introduced  during  the  wars  in  Italy 
in  the  16tb  centut^.  •  The  word  drafeau  in 
French  (which,  in  its  most  extended  significa- 
tion is  equivalent  to  our  "flag')  is  used  spe- 
cifically for  the  colors  of  an  infantry  regiment; 
itendard  for  those  of  a  cavalry  regiment ;  pavil- 
ion for  the  colors  used  in  the  naval  service^ 

The  union  of  Saint  Andrew  and  Saint 
Patrick  rnarks,  first,  the  union  of  England  and 
Scotland  into  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
then  this  kingdom  with  Ireland.  This  is  the 
union  Safi  of  Great  Britain,  and  was  brouglit 
hy  colonists  to  America.  (See  FLag  of  the 
UNrrRD  States).  The  flags  of  the  British  do- 
jminions  and  colonies  differ  from  those  of 
the  mother  country  by  the  badge  of  the 
colony  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  Union 
Jack.  Every  battalion  of  infantry  in  the  Brit- 
ish army,  except  the  Rifles,  has  two  colors ; 
namely,  the  king's  color  and  the  regimental 
color.  The  former  consists,  for  all  regiments, 
of  tiie^  union  device,  with  the  name  of  the  r^- 
ment  in  the  centre  and  the  number  of  the  bat- 
talion on  the  upper  part  near  ^e  staff.  The 
regimental  color  is  of  the  same  color  as  tbe 


collars  and  facings  of  the  regiment;  but  if 
these  are  white;  i'  bears  a  Saint  (jeorge's  cross 
in  red.  On  it  are  emblazoned  the  name  of  the 
regiment,  the  names  o£  the  battles  in  which  it 
has  served,  and.  its  various  badges,  crests, 
mottoes,  etc  Among  cavalry  regiments,  wily 
the  guards,  dragoon  guards  and  dragoons  have 
standards,  as  cavalry  flags  are  termed.  These 
are  made  of  crimson  silk,  and  are  emblazoned 
like  those  of  infantry  regiments.  The  stand- 
ards of  the  guards  and  dragoon  guards  are  rec- 
tangular, like  those  of  the  infantry,  but  the 
dragoons  carry  standards  with  the  end  farthest 
from  the  staff  rounded  and  scalloped  Tht 
lancers  have  red  and  white  pennants  on  their 
lances. 

The  standard  is  the  war-flag,  and  bears  the 
royal  or  other  arms  of  the  nation.  Ensigns  are 
flags  carried  by  ships  to  indicate  their  national- 
ity. The  place  for  the  ensign  in  a  steamer  or 
large  ship  is  on  a  pole  over  the  taffrul;  in 
schooners  and  similar  ships,  at  the  peak  of  the 
main  gaff;  in  cutters  and  sloops,  at  the  peak; 
in  yawls,  at  the  mizzen-peak;  and  in  rowing- 
boats,  over  the  stern. 

Tacks  are  national  fl^s  used  for  signaling 
and  various   other   purposes.     Pennants  or 

Sendants  are  smalt  ^inted  or  swallow-taited 
ags  generally  used  in  connection  with  signals. 
The  best  known  is  the  answering  pennant  used 
in  the  international  signal-code.  A  burgee  is  a 
swallow-tailed  flag  used  by  yachts  and  me^ 
chant  vessels,  usually  with  the  ship's  name  on 
it.  Shipping  companies  generally  have  square 
flags  with  distinctive  colors  and  devices^  these 
are  known  as  house-flags.  A  plain  white  Bae 
indicates  a  clean  bill  of  health;  and  is  also  used 
in  war  as  the  flag  of  trace  (q.v.).  The  quaran- 
tine flag  is  yellow.  Vessels  carrying  ex^osives 
display  a  red  flag.  A  flag  hoisted  upside  down 
is  a  signal  of  distress,  and  one  borne  half-mast 
high  is  a  sign  of  mourning.  'Striking  the  flag 
is  a  token  of  surrender,  and  the  placing  of  the 
flag  of  one  country  over  another  is  a  token  of 
victory  for  the  former.  The  dipping  of  a  flag 
ts  a  mark  of  respect  See  Flag  of  the  UNrtEo 
States  ;  Flags,  Confedeiatb;  Rags  of  FntsiON 
Nations  ;  Sigical  Service. 

Bibliography.— Bland,  'National  Banners; 
their  History  and  Construction^  (1892)  ;  Cum- 
beriand,  F.  B.,  'History  of  the  Union  Jack' 
(1900);  Dorling.  'Service  Medals,  Ribbons, 
Badges  and  F!ags>  (1916);  (Gordon.  W.  T.. 
'Flags  of  the  Worid,  Past  and  Present*  (1916) ; 
Hulme,  R.  'Flags  of  the  World>  (1897)  i  Mac- 
George,  A.,  'Flags:  Some  Account  of  flieir 
History  ana  Uses.* 

FLAG,  Sweet,  an  aquatic,  flag-like  plant 
(Acorus  calamus)  of  the  family  Araceee,  which 
grows  in  wet  places  throughout  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  is  well  known  for  its  sweethr 
odorous  leaves  and  root.  The  leaves  are  sword- 
shaped,  one  to  three  feet  long,  and  the  spadix  is 
lateral  with  bisexual  flowers.  The  creeping 
woody  rhizome  has  long  been  employed  in  medi- 
cine as  an  aromatic  stimulant,  considered  useful 
in  ague  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  India  as  a 
remedy  for  intestinal  ills  among  children.  It 
is  also  employed  in  flavoring  beer.  And  by 
makers  of  snuff  and  vinegar;  and  is  chewed  1v 
singers  to  clear  the  voice. 

FLAG  ASSOCIATION.  The  American. 

an  organization  formed  in  the  cotmdl  chamber 
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of  the  dty  hsU.  New  Yoik.  12  Feb.  1898,  with 
the  object  of  hcmoring  the  national  flag  and  of 
protecting  it  frotn  desecratitMi  by  securing  the 
enforcement  of  present  laws  and  the  enactment 
of  others  for  that  purpose.  Its  motto  is  'One 
Fla^  One  Country.  God  Over  All.»  The  asso-- 
dation  was  an  outcome  of  the  Congress  of  Na- 
tional Patriotic  Societies  held  at  the  same  place 
in  November  1897,  and  besides  individual  mem- 
bers it  is  composed  of  the  members  of  these 
societies,  many  of  which  are  actively  represented 
in  the  association  by  their  flag  committees.  In 
order  to  promote  respect  and  love  for  the  flag, 
the  association  encourages  its  proper  display  on 
private  buildings,  schoolhouses,  churches,  etc. 
and  uses  its  influence  to  make  the  observance  of 
Flag  Day  (June  14)  a  national  cnstom. 

FLAG  DAY.  The  100th  anniversaiy  of 
the  birth  of  the  Afaierican  flag  was  on  14  June 
1877,  the  Continental  Congress  having  adopted 
the  stars  and  stripes  on  14  June  1777,  and 
the  government  at  Washington  requested 
that  all  public  buildii^  float  the  nag  in 
honor  of  the  day.  A  like  respect  was 
shown  for  the  natal  day  of  the  flag  in 
New  York,  where  all  government  and  mu- 
nicipal buildings  hoisted  me  colors ;  Boston,  too, 
observed  the  day  by  exercises  and  display  of 
American  flags;  Philadelphia  was  equally 
eager  to  show  reverence  and  at  Independence 
Hall  a  program  was  given  as  also  at  the  old 
home  of  Betsey  Ros&  where  the  first  American 
flag  was  constructed.  At  the  celebration  in 
South  Church,  Boston,  the  centre  of  attraction 
was  the  original  Fort  McHenry  flag  which  in- 
spired Francis  Scott  Key  to  write  the  *Star 
Spangled  Banner.'  The  earliest  effort  to  make 
the  day  into  an  annual  and  national  holiday 
was  when  Dr.  B.  J.  Cigrand  wrote  in  the  June 
issfte  of  the  Chicago  Argus  an  article  entitled, 
"The  Fourteenth  of  June,"  in  which  he  advo- 
catwl  a  nationad  holiday  for  every  month  of  the 
Tear;  while  teaching  school  at  Fredonia,  Wis. 
in  1^6,  he  directed  attention  to  the  memorable 
event  and  the  pupils  wrote  essays  on  the  theme, 
he  having  furnished  the  item  from  the  Youth]!' 
Compattion  of  1883.  In  many  magazine  and 
newspaper  articles  he  advocated  recognition  of 
this  memorable  day  in  the  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican flag  —  calling  it  *'Fk%-Birth-Day,^  notably 
The  Home.  School  and  Nation  (Vol.  Ill,  No.  1, 
1891)  ;  The  Student  (Vol  it  No.  7,  page  396)  ; 
^Heraldic  History  of  Umted  States  Flag' 
(Vol.  II,  1st  ed.,  1W9)  ;  Our  Country,  June  1889. 
In  an  address  to  the  Sons  of  America,  June 
1888,  he  emphasized  the  good  that  would  come 
from  such  a  flag  holiday,  which  resulted  in  the 
Sons  organizing  a  corporation  and  publishing 
monthly  a  magazine,  The  American  Standard, 
to  inculcate  reverence  for  American  emblems, 
and  he  was  its  editor-in-chief.  The  outgrowth 
of  this  patriotic  woiic  was  that  his  efforts  along 
these  luies  brou^t  much  encouragement. 

A  similar  fla.g  respect  was  shown  by  Gieorge 
Balch,  teacher  in  a  free  kindergarten  of  New 
York  dty,  where  he,  on  14  June  1889,  ob- 
served the  natal  day  of  the  U.  S.  flag.  The  Bet- 
sey Ross  home  at  Philadelphia,  on  14  June  1890, 
likewise,  celebrated  the  day;  the  New  York 
Society,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  celebrated  14 
June  (to  commemorate  14  June  1777)  in  1891 
and  have  ever  since  observed  the  day,  by 
erecting  a  monument  on  some  spot  of  historic 


interest  Col.  George  A.  (^tine  of  Newburg, 
N.  Y.,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  conducted 
a  patriotic  flag  celebration  14  June  1891,  and  in 
1^  Le  Roy  Van  Horn,  of  Qiicago,  a  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War,  conducted  with  die  aid  of  G. 
A.  R.  men  a  flag  drill  and  exercise  at  Douglas 
Park,  Chicago,  on  the  third  Saturday  of 
June,  and  in  1893  Le  Roy  Van  Horn  and 
Dr.  B.  J.  Cigrand  were  brought  together  and 
the  latter  issued  a  newspaper  call  reading  "All 
persons  who  desire  to  commemorate  the  birth- 
day of  the  American  flag,  adopted  14  June  1777, 
are  invited  to  meet  at  8  f.m.  in  the  assembly 
hall  of  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel*  This  was 
in  1894  and  was  the  origin  of  the  Illinois  Cor- 
poration known  as  The  American  Flag-Day 
Association,  whose  purpose  was  to  celebrate  the 
third  Saturday  in  June  and  to  conduct  the 
exerdses  in  the  interest  of  public  school  chil- 
dren. The  officers  were  Gen.  Theodore  F. 
Brown,  president ;  Dr.  B.  J.  Cigrand,  secretary ; 
Blanch  £.  Reynolds,  vice-president  (authoress 
of  the  'Living  Flag^  in  which  people  formed 
the  stripes  and  stars  at  the  World's  Fair  1893)  ; 
Capt.  E.  R.  Lewis,  treasurer ;  LeR<v  Van  Horn, 
musical  director.  Annually  this  organization 
held  celebrations  in  the  five  large  parks  of 
Chicago,  but  always  on  the  third  Saturday  of 
June;  but  in  1^6  when  Dr.  B.  J.  Cigrand  be- 
came the  State  president,  he  directed  that  the 
actual  date,  14  Jtme,  be  observed  and  on  that 
date  celebrated  the  day  at  Humboldt  Park, 
Qucago.  Because  of  the  great  success  of  the 
actual  date  celebration  a  national  organization 
was  effected  of  which  Dr.  Cigrand  became  the 
president  and  the  directing  spirit;  and  to  this 
National  Society,  36  governors,  scores  of 
mayors  and  five  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  have  sent  delegates  and  approving 
credentials  that  •Flag  jDay*  be  observed  on 
the  actual  date  (not  third  Saturday  of  June) 
in  all  States  of  the  Union.  This  National  Flag 
Day  Society,  aside  from  having  established  the 
actual  day  (14  June),  labors  in  the  interest  of. 
the  entire  population  —  all  classes  are  invited 

—  the  pupils  of  the  parochial,  private  and  pub- 
lic schools,  academies,  colleges,  universities, 
dubs  and  industrial  institutions  to  join  annually 
and  partidpate  in  Flag  Day ;  and  by  this  Hber^ 
policy  exemi>tify  the  broad  and  tolerant  spirit 
of  the  Flag  itself,  so  wdl  expressed  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  at  the  Flag  Day  celebration  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  14  June  1914: 

'This  flag  for  the  future  is  meant  to  stand 
for  the  just  use  of  undisputed  national  power. 
No  nation  is  ever  going  to  doubt  our  power 
to  assert  its  rights,  and  we  should  lay  it  to 
heart  that  no  nation  shall  ever  henceforth 
doubt  our  purpose  to  put  it  to  the  highest  uses 
to  which  a  great  emblem  of  justice  and  gov- 
ernment can  be  put 

^It  is  henceforth  to  stand  for  seIf-posses»on, 
for  dignity,  for  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  one 
nation  to  serve  the  other  nations  of  the  world 

—  an  emblem  that  will  not  condescend  to  be 
used  for  purposes  of  aggression  and  self-ag- 
grandizement; that  is  too  great  to  be  debased 
by  selfishness;  that  has  vindicated  its  right  to 
be  honored  1^  all  nations  of  the  world  and 
feared  by  none  who  do  righteousness.' 

On  14  June  1916  President  Wilson  issued 
the  "Flag  Day"  prodamation  calling  for  a 
nation-wide  Flag  Day  observance  on  14  June, 
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FLAG  OFFICBR,  in  the  navy  of  the 
United  States,  an  officer  who  by  his  rank  may 
cany  a  flag  at  the  masthead  instead  of  a  pen- 
nant. Such  officers  are  admirals,  whose  flags 
are  carried  at  the  main  mast,  vice-admirals, 
rear-admirals.  Until  the  abolition  of  the  grade 
ctmimodores  were  flag  officers. 

FLAG  OF  THE  PROPHET,  the  sacred 
banner  of  the  Mohammedans,  at  first  made  of 
the  white  turbans  of  the  Koreish,  and  later  of 
the  black  curtain  that  hung  before  the  tent  of 
Ayesha.  It  was  held  in  great  honor  at  Damas- 
cus, and  later  fell  to  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad. 
Amurath  III  brought  the  relic  to  Europe.  The 
ori^nal  has  disappeared  long  since,  but  the 
iK^uIace  still  hold  to  the  belief  that  the  original 
banner  is  still  in  existence,  and  by  them  is  neld 
to  be  the  most  sacred  relic  of  Islam. 

FLAG  OF  TRUCE,  a  white  flag  carried  by 
an  officer  sent  to  communicate  with  the  enemy. 
The  bearer  cannot  insist  upon  being  admitted. 
He  must  always  be  admitted  with  great  caution. 
Unnecessary  frequent  is  carefully  to  be  avoided. 
If  the  bearer  of  a  fiag  of  truce  offer  himself 
during  an  engagement,  he  can  be  admitted  as 
a  very  rare  exception  only.  It  is  no  breach  of 
good  faith  to  retain  such  a  flag  of  truce  if 
admitted  during  the  engagement.  Firing  is  not 
required  to  cease  on  the  appearance  of  a  flag 
of  truce  in  battle.  If  it  be  discovered,  and 
fairly  proved,  that  a  flag  of  truce  has  been 
abused  for  surreptitiously  obtaining  military 
knowledge,  the  bearer  of  the  flag  thus  abusing 
his  sacred  character  is  deemed  a  spy.  See 
Truce. 

FLAG  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The.  Colonial  Period  (Part  I).— Colonial 
Americans  with  hereditary  instincts  early 
manifested  the  inclination  to  symbolize  local 
heraldic  devices,  in  accord  with  the  civic  seals 
and  tokens  (see  Great  Seal  of  the  United 
States)  of  the  different  colonies,— aside  from 
the  flags  of  the  various  mother  countries  _to 
whicii  they  acknowledged  allegiance, —  Spain, 
Holland,  England  and  France. 

The  first  attempt  to  create  flags  came  when 
banners  were  needed  for  the  colonial  military 
companies  which  were  raised  in  1747.  Bcn- 
jamm  Fraukfin  in  his  'Autobiography*  relates 
that  in  1747,  when  England  was  at  war  with 
Spain  and  attacked  also  by  France,  threatening 
a  general  intercolonial  disturbance  in  America, 
he  was  among  the  first  to  note  the  unprepared- 
ness  of  the  English  colonies  to  resist  invasion 
or  attack.  He  assisted  in  organizing  military 
companies  in  Pennsylvania  and  awakened  colo- 
nial interest  in  military  preparations  by  his 
famous  article  entitled  "Plain  Truth"  which 
was  published  throughout  the  colonies. 

Besides  organizing  these  militaij  companies 
he  further  relates  that  he  saw  to  it  that  "they 
furnished  themselves  as  soon  as  they  could  with 
arms,  formed  themselves  into  companies  and 
regiments,  chose  their  own  exercises  and  other 
parts  of  military  discipline.  The  women,  by 
subscription  among  themselves,  provided  20  silk 
colors  (banners  or  flags),  which  they  presented 
to  the  companies,  painted  with  different  devices 
and  mottoes,  which  I  supplied.*' 

While  in  England  representing  the  colonies 
he  had  devoted  considerable  time  and  effort  in 
followitig  the  study  of  heraldry,  and  this  art 


and  sdence  appealed  to  him  thnnidkoat  his  en- 
tire life.  To  his  many  accomplishments  he 
added  that  of  being  a  skilful  [len-artist.  aAd  the 
Philadelphians,  evidently  acquainted  widi  Frank- 
lin's heraldic  skill  and  artistic  abilities,  chose 
him  to  design  the  colonial  banners.  This  is  cor- 
roborated by  Halle^  who  conveys  the  following 
further  interesting  information :  *The  women 
furnished  the  respective  corps  with  the  requisite 
banners,  which  were  handsomely  emblazoned 
with  bearings  devised  by  Franldin,  who  was 
elected  colonel  of  the  Philadelphia  regiment.* 
Curiously  enon^  no  description  of  these  flags 
was  known, '  until  a  French  transcription  was 
discovered  in  Paris  among  literary  material 
that  had  been  omitted  from  the  'Autobiog' 
raphy.'  The  following  translation  from  the 
French  gives  us  in  Franldin's  own  words  the 
description  of  these  flags  and  was  deciphered 
and  reproduced  after  years  of  research  by  the 
writer : 

in  one  paw,  tbe  other  holdbf 
tlw  etcatchson  of  IVnnnlvaaiia.  Hotto:  Para 
('■  Oar  Homekuod  "). 

While  the  impression  is  likely  that  the  Ikm  it  repn- 
•entstive  of  England,  such  is  not  the  case.  The  una 
are  those  of  the  Pean  family  and  the  Iton  refers  to  tbi 
same  psoirfe.  as  the  crest  of  William  Pann  was  a  dna- 
Vtoa. 

2.  Three  arms,  dressed  in  various  stulb  or  cloth,  sathersd. 

smooth  and  striped,  the  hands  gntspinK  at  tne  wrilt. 
aknifying  the  union  of  all  cU—m.  Motto:  UwHt 
Virfiu  Vaitt  ("  United  in  Virtua  We  Conmer  "). 

3.  An  eagle  —  emblematic  of  victory — desceotuig  from  tin 

sky.  Motto:  A  Dm  VieM»  C'Vma  Ood  ths 
Victory  "). 

4.  Ihe  figure  of  Libertyseated  upon  a  cube,  hcriding  a  lattea. 

upon  the  point  the  bonnet  of  Liberty.  Motto: 
Intttimabilia  ("  The  Inoomparable  "). 

5.  A  man  in  armor  with  naked  sword  in  hand.  Motto: 

DiHs  AtUuvai  Fortej  {"  God  Aids  the  Brave  "). 

6.  An  elephant  emblematic  of  the  warrior  always  on  the 

alert.  This  beast  is  said  never  to  stretch  oat  imon  the 
earth,  being  always  on  his  kn  and  ready  for  asfsass. 
Motto:    Semper  Parattu  ("Ever  Ready"). 

This  motto  is  found  on  the  arms  of  the  family  of 
Francis  Hopkinson.  The  earliest  instance  of  tlie 
elephant  appearing  in  this  idea  as  aoeodated  with 
America,  occurs  in  the  early  coiaaae  at  the  OH*"**! 
The  elephant  to-day  is  employed  to  aymboUae  the 
Repubbcan  parhr. 

7.  A  city  snrroundad  by  raiaparts.    Motto:   Sahu  Fttritt 

Sttmmo  Ltx  ("  The  Safety  of  the  Country  the  Higbest 
Law  "). 

6.  A  soldier  with  his  piece  covered.  Motto;  Sie  Pmcm 
QuaerimKj  ("  Thus  We  Seek  Peace  "). 

9.  A  crown  with  plumes  (or  tufts).  M<^to:  In  God  Wi 
Tntri,  the  f5rst  use  in  America  of  this  sutraequentlv 
much  discussed  motto.  Franklin  changed  the  Black 
Prince's  German  motto  "  Ich  Dien  "  "I  serve"  to 
"  In  God  We  Trust  " — motto  in  English. 

10.  A  man,  with  sword  pointed  heavenward.    Motto:  Fn 

AritetPods  ("  For  Hearth  and  Home  "). 

1 1.  Three  raembeia  of  an  aasodatioa  roarchisa  with  muskets 

on  shoulders,  clothed  in  various  costumes,  signifyuig 
the  unanimity  of  the  different  peoples  in  the  associa- 
tion. Motto:  Vis  Unita  Fvrtm  ("  United  Force  Is 
Strength  "). 

12.  A  musket  and  sword  crossed.    Motto:    Pro  Rege  a 

Crete  <"  For  King  and  People  "). 

13.  Repreeentation  of  a  glory,  in  the  centre  of  wfaidi  is 

inscribed  JshosoA  Nissi  ("  The  Lord  Our  Banner  "). 

14.  Feudal  home,  at  door  erf  which  a  soldier  stands  sentinel 

Motto:    Cmnuh  Tiaus  ("  Safety  in  Preparcdnest "). 

15.  David  advancing  toward  Goliath  and  hnrting  the  stone 

from  his  sling.  Motto:  I»  Nomimt  DoMtai  ("  la 
the  Name  of  the  Lord  "), 

16.  A  lion,  rampant,  holding  in  his  right  paw  a  scimitar;  in 

the  other  a  abeaf  of  wheat.  Motto:  Domim*  Pnttft 
Atimtntitm  ("  Lord.  Protect  our  Harvesta  "). 

17.  A  sleeiung  lion.     Motto:    Rouse  Me.  If  You  Dare. 

Motto  m  Bnslish. 

18.  Hope  lepreatnted  by  a  standintr  woman,  clothed  in  bhie, 

holding  in  one  of  her  bonds  the  shidd  and  device  of  an 
anchor.  Motto:  Spero  per  Deiim  Vincere  ("  Tbiovffi 
God  I  Hope  to  Conquer''). 

19.  The  Duke  d  Cumberland  as  a  gencial.   Motto:  Pn 

Deo  d  Gecrgio  Rete  ("  For  God  and  King  Q«c«  ")- 

20.  A  soldier  on  horseback.    Motto:    Pro  iJbertaUPtki- 

('■  For  the  Liberty  of  the  Homeland  "J. 
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FLAG  OF  THB 

The  flags  were  not  only  designed  and  pro- 
uced,  but  were  used  at  the  drills  as  shown  in 
'etMsyJvania  Gazette  of  12  Dec  1747,  which 
lys :  *A  great  body  of  soldiers  met  and 
larched  to  the  court-bouse,  with  drums  beating 
nd  colors  flying — "both  the  gifts  of  the 
omen.'*  Historians  of  the  past  have  completely 
vcrlooked  these  colonial  nags  and  only  after 
ears  of  diligent  search  has  the  writer  found 
nd  deciphered  them. 

In  1766  the  Sons  of  Liber^  of  New  York 
oated  a  Bag  above  one  of  their  meeting  places 
-ith  the  words,  "The  King,  Pitt  and  Liberty,* 
ut  the  British  soldiers  took  offense  at  the 
.'hite  cloth,  and  chopped  down  the  flagstaff 
nd  disposed  of  the  flag.  The  remark  that  it 
eferred  too  lightly  or  slightingly  to  the  king 
auscd  the  *Scmis*  to  hoist  another  with  this 
hange,  "To  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  —  Wil- 
iam  Pitt  — and  Liberty."  This,  too,  the  British 
^ards  destroyed.  Having  been  forbidden  to 
loist  any  but  the  British  flag  on  public  pro&- 
rty,  the  Sons  purchased  a  piece  of  land  100 
cet  by  11  feet  and  on  a  tall  pine-tree-sbip-mast, 
.nd  at  elaborate  exercises  hoisted  a  flag  upon 
vhich  was  the  single  word,  "Liberty.* 

Four  years-later  (1770)  the  Sons  of  Lilwrty 
>f  Boston  hoisted  upon  a  tall  pine  tree  in  a 
:rove  on  Harvard  Campus  (at  Washington  and 
£ssex  streets)  a  plain  red  flag.  This  oeviceless 
lag  later  was  improved  by  sewing  upon  it  a 
jreen  Pine  Tree  (used  on  Massachusetts  coins 
n  1652) — majestic  symbol  of  American  liberty. 
X  later  played  an  important  part  in  the  Amer- 
can  Revolution,  introductory  triumph  at  the 
tattle  of  BunlKr  Hill-  The  colonies  also  had 
I  flag  in  1745  at  the  capture  of  Louisbourg, 
Sir  William  Pepperell,  a  native  of  Maine,  fur- 
lished  the  motto.'  Nil  Desperandum  Christo 
Duce,  meaning  'Never  Despair,  Christ  Leads.' 

The  flag  of  the  New  England  colonies,  used 
IS  early  as  1737,  had  a  blue  field  with  a  red 
:ross  quartering  a  white  canton  (or  union)  and 
in  its  first  quartering  it  had  a  globe  in  token  of 
the  new  world.  Hence  here  was  in  reality  the 
lirst  use  of  red,  white  and  blue  as  a  flag  of 
Liiiion  in  the  colonies,  and  it  is  possible  the  com- 
mittee which  designed  the  Cambridge  or  Grand 
Union  flag  wished  to  retain  the  red,  white  and 
Eilue,  hence  with  sl^ht  change  approved  of  the 
tinctures.  The  earliest  attempt  to  unite  the 
New  England  colonies  dates  1643.  The  New 
England  honor  flag  (1686)  in  respect  to  die 
king  was  white  quartered  hy  a  wide  red  cross; 
on  the  centre  of  cross,  the  initials  J.  R.  (James 
Rex)  with  gold  crown  above. 

Flags  of  the  American  Revolution  Prior  to 
Stars  and  Stripes  (Part  II),— Prior  to  the 
idoption  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  before  the 
acceptance  of  the  Boston  Flag,  the  colonies  had 
a  multiplicity  of  fla^  of  various  designs  con- 
tainit^;  a  great  variety  of  devices.  Not  only 
did  the  respective  colonies  have  these  different 
Hags,  but  (as  already  shown  in  Part  I),  la- 
ments in  .the  same  colony  had  special  banners, 
and  even  counties  had  their  own  standards. 
While  this  phase  of  the  evolution  of  our  flag 
might  be  interesting  and  instructive  it  would 
require  a  laige  volume  to  porttay  and  describe 
those  flags  whidt  antedated  our  present  glorious 
flag— conunonly  and  affectionately  caUed  the 
"Stars  and  Stripes.* 

It  has  been  thought  by  many  and  even 
recorded  by  writers  that  this  was  the  first 
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instance  where  U  stripes  were  employed  in  the 
new  world  as  a  symbolism,  but  close  research 
discloses  that  a  number  of  flags  contained  this 
idea  before  the  creation  of  the  first  Continental 
flag.  In  fact,  when  Washington  was  escorted 
from  Philadelphia  to  Boston  to  take  command 
of  the  troops,  the  guard  of  honor  which  accom- 

Bnied  him  was  the  famous  Philadelphia  Light 
orse,  whidi  carried  a  fag  upon  which  was 
blazoned  13  stripes,  alternate  blue  and  white. 

The  nniqueness  and  logic  of  this  13-striped 
banner  no  doubt  appealed  to  the  Congressional 
Committee  and  it  required  no  great  <^ange 
to  make  it  adaptable  to  the  new  requirements 
in  the  civil  strife  with  England.  Just  change  die 
bine  to  red  and  they  had  the  13  stripes,  alter- 
nate red  and  white.  Nor  was  that  the  only 
prior  flag  which  contained  the  13  stripes,  since 
we  find  that  the  East  India  Company  in  its 
colonial  trade  ambitions  had  a  flag  wluch  had 
a  red  cross  on  a  white  union  and  13  stripes, 
alternate  red  and  white,  and  this  standard  was 
seen  in  American  harbors  from  1704  1o  18M. 
This  remarkable  flag  may  be  seen  in  The 
British  Museum,  and  pictures  of  it  in  the 
fourth  edition  of  J.  Beaumont,  Jr.^  bool^ 
^The  Present  State  of  the  Universe'  (London 

1704)  .  It  appears  that  the  East  India  Com- 
pany did  not  always  float  this  flag,  but  in  the 
^Dominion  and  Laws  of  the  Sea*  (Londm 

1705)  the  flag  had  but  10  stripes,  five  red  and 
five  white. 

A  Holland  book  on  flags  shows  a  colonial 
trade  flag  with  13  stripes,  yellow  and  red;  the 
date  on  the  flag  is  I/3S.  This  antedates  our 
flag  of  1775  by  37  years.  A  similar  Holland 
flag  of  even  earlier  (Ute  can  be  seen  in  heraldic 
entry  in  the  Paris  Municip^  library  in  the 
volume  entitled,  'La  Coimoissance  Des  Pa- 
vilions ou  Bannicres  de  La  Plupart  Des 
Nations,)  published  at  La  Haye  in  1737.  Then 
there  is  also  the  En^ish  flag  called  ^Pavilion 
De  Rang  ou  de  Division  d'escadre,*  having  13 
stripes,  alternate  red  and  white,  a  union  argent 
white)  with  red  cross  of  Saint  George, 
oated  in  1736.  A  flag  of  North  Holland  had 
13  stripes,  alternate  yellow  and  red,  floated  in 
1736. 

In  the  interest  of  truth  we  must  enter  this 
matter,  even  if  it  seems  to  set  aside  that  the 
colonies  were  first  to '  thus  symbolize  or  that 
the  idea  of  such  striped  flag  had  never  existed 
before  the  Grand  Union  flag  which^  was  devised 
by  the  committee  in  the  last  days  in  December 
1/75,  and  hoisted  and  saluted  by  General  Wash- 
ington and  his  soldiers  on  2  Jan.  1776.  And  in 
the  south  a  flag  of  13  stripes,  alternate  blue 
and  red,  with  a  serpent  diagrammed  bend 
dexter  and  the  words  above  it  "Don't  Tread  on 
Me,''  also  contained  the  emphatic  idea  of  rep- 
resentating  the  colonies  and  employing  the  idea 
of  the  stripes.  The  same  idea  appeared  in  a 
southern  flag  of  13  strqies,  altem^  red  and 
white. 

Writers  and  speakers  are  mistaken  when 
they  state  that  the  first  raising  of  a  starry  flag 
in  the  new  world  was  at  the  birth  of  the  United 
States  emblem.  Rhode  Island  in  1776  and 
early  1777  had  a  blue  fli^  with  white  stars; 
and  Cortez  had  a  flag  with  stars  in  a  circle 
more  than  200  years  before.  Hon.  J.  W. 
Foster,  who  saw  this  flag  in  the  Mexico  Gty 
Museum,  says  that  the  Cortez  flag  has  12 
stars. 
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It  came  to  the  writer's  notice  while  studying 
the  writings  of  John  Dryden,  English  poet  (b. 
9  Aug.  1631;  d.  1  May  1700),  that  his  lines 
well  express  our  unity : 

"  A  comtenation  u  but  oae 
Thou^  it  is  «  train  of  Man." 

These  lines  were  written  near  100  years 
before  our  forefathers  chose^  the  constellation 
of  stars  as  a  symbof  of  uni^  and  harmony, 
and  Dryden's  writings  were  well  known  to  the 
colonists.  The  constellation  idea  also  em- 
phatically indicated  that  the  stars  were  to  travel 
by  laws  of  concord  and  not  each  star  for 
itself  and  independent  or  indifferent  to  its 
nei^bors,  but  with  a  destiny  of  the  entirety 
—  a  united,  concerted  bodv  of  stars  or  states. 
This  was  a  wonderful  conception;  time  has 
attested  its  tru&  and  established  the  fact  that 
the  stars  are  not  a  mere  collection,  but  a  con- 
stellation, and  represented  a  new  ideal  in  polit- 
ical and  governmental  affairs.  Charles  J. 
Ltikens  has  told  it  well  in  this  poem : 

"  Tltirteen  biased  at  once  in  their  new  cociBtellatton 
Tbe  dftuohters  of  Preedoin,  s  star  for  each  mate: 
A  new  silver  star  is  the  fine  augmentation 
Of  honor  they  granted  for  every  sew  State. 

Ai  the  Stars  and  the  Stripes  are  onr  States  interwoven 
Having  grown  thus  from  weakness  to  far  qnvadiag  misht 
Then  perish  the  villain  who,  wanting  them  cloven^ 
Would  quandi  tbeir  mplandcnn  in  treaditry'a  mgbt ". 

Another  favorite  flag  in  the  New  England  <fis- 
tricts  was  a  white  field  witfi  a  green  pine  tree 
in  the  middle  with  the  motto:  *An  Appeal  to 
Heaven.**  It  was  endorsed  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Council,  which,  in  April  1776,  passed  a 
series  of  resolutions  providing  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  sea  service,  among  which  was  the 
following: 

"Rasotved  that  tha  uniform  mf  tha  oflioara  be  ^reen  and 
wUte.  and  that  ther  furnMi  themsdves  accordinsly,  and 
that  the  colon  be  a  white  flag  with  a  msn  pine  tree  and 
ths  inacn^lon  "An  Appeal  to  Heaven. 

In  the  Southern  Colonies  a  blue  flag  with 
the  word  ^Libertv*  in  large  white  (sometimes 
golden)  letters  waved  over  maiw  a  fort  and 
battle.  It  was  such  a  banner  wnicb  Sergeant 
Jasper  restored  at  the  Sullivan  fortress  on  28 
June  1776;  the  news  of  the  victory  was  an 
added  impulse  to  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

The  Washington  Life  Guard  was  organized 
in  1776,  soon  after  the  siege  of  Boston  while 
the  American  army  was  encamped  near  New 
York.  Its  flag  was  said  to  have  been  in  the 
museum  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  which  was  burned 
soon  after  the  Civil  War  began  and  nearhr 
everytliing  was  lost.  It  was  of  white  silk  with 
the  design  painted  on  it.    The  uniform  of  the 

f;uard  was  as  follows:  blue  coat  with  white 
acings,  white  waistcoat  and  breeches,  with 
blue  half  gaiters,  a  cocked  hat  and  white  plume. 
Some  authors  give  the  American  shield  a 
place  on  this  banner,  but  only  a  later  design 
contained  the  shield,  since  the  United  States 
riiield  did  not  appear  tmti!  20  June  1782. 

There  was  a  flag  which  floated  above  the 
heads  of  the  brave  colonists  on  19  April  1775. 
when  they  defied  the  British  at  Lexington  and 
Concord,  Massachusetts.  That  flag,  known  as 
the  Bedford  Flag,  is  on  exhibition  in  that 
Massachusetts  town.  It  is  of  maroon  shade, 
and  contained  l^cse  words :  Aut  Vtnce  Morire, 
meaning  'Conquer  or  tHe.*  It  was  carried  by 
Nathaniel  Page,  captain  of  the  Bedford  Minute 


Men  on  that  memorable  and  historic  19  April 
1775. 

The  device  of  a  rattlesnake  was  popular 
among  the  colonists,  and  its  origin  as  an  Amer- 
ican emblem  is  a  curious  feature  in  our  na- 
tional history.  It  has  been  stated  that  its  nse 
grew  out  of  a  humorous  suggestion  made  by 
a  writer  in  Franklin's  paper — the  Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette  —  that,  in  return  for  the  wrongs 
which  England  was  forcing  upon  the  colonists, 
a  cargo  of  rattlesnakes  should  he  sent  to  the 
mother  country  and  •distributed  in  Saint 
James'  Park.  Spring  Garden,  and  other  places 
of  pleasure.* 

Colonel  Gadsden,  one  of  the  marine  com- 
mittee, presented  to  Congress,  on  8  Feb.  1776, 
*'an  elegant  standard,  such  as  is  to  be  used  hy 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  navy; 
being  a  vellow  flag  with  a  representation  of  a 
rattlesnake  coiled  for  atta».*  The  words 
*<Don*t  Tread  on  Me*  do  not  appear  on  this 
golden  flag. 

_A  blue  flag  with  a  union  of  wiiite,  upon 
which  was  a  red  cross  with  a  pine  tree  in  the 
upper  dexter  quarters,  floated  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  HtU,  17  June  1775,  and  another  flag 
of  the  same  pattern,  except  that  the  flag  was 
red  and  the  cross  red,  was  also  used  at  Bunker 
Hill,  and  bore  Aese  inscriptions:  On  one  side, 
■An  Appeal  to  Heaven*  and  on  the  other  *Qui 
Transtulit  Sustinet,*  meaning,  'He  who  trans- 
ported will  sustain." 

These  were  beautiful  flags  and  research 
shows  that  both  colors  were  used. 

Trumbull  gives  the  red  in  his  celebrated 
painting  in  the  capitol  at  Washington  and  other 
authentic  accounts  show  that  the  blue  flag  was 
carried  also  —  the  color  being  tiie  only  differ- 
ence in  the  two. 

Massachusetts  baimer, '  16S9,  white,  a  hand 
holding  a  dagger,  marked  *Thre  County 
Trom.*  was  used. 

Another  New  England  fla^  of  white  had  a 
pine  tree  and  curied  about  its  trunk  a  ser- 
pent, below  which  were  the  words  •Don't 
Tread  on  Me*;  above  the  tree,  *An  Appeal 
To  Heaven.* 

The  Crescent  flag  of  1776,  a  flag  in  Mue 
with  a  white  sign  of  the  Crescent  in  upper 
dexter  corner,  was  made  by  Col.  William  Moul- 
trie, a  Southern  patriot.  Another  Crescent 
device  flag  had  the  word  *Liberty,*  in  white 
under  the  cresceni;  also  in  white,  on  blue 
cloth. 

Another  flag  bearing  the  symbol  of  a  rat- 
tlesnake was  the  'Culpe^er  Minute  Men,' 
words  which  appeared  across  the  top,  while 
below  were  the  words  *Don't  Tread  on  Me,' 
and  across  the  centre  these  words  *Liberty  or 
Death.* 

As  early  as  1754^  21  years  before  tie  battle 
of  Lexington,  Beniamia  Franklin  urged  the 
colonies  to  unite.  (He  also  advised  it  in  17^ 
and  Suggested  flags,  see  Part  I).  In  his  paper 
the  PhUadslphia  Gaaetle,  that  editorial  was 
embellished  by  a  wood-cut  of  a  snake  divided 
into  10  parts,  with  the  initials  of  some  of  die 
various  colonies,  all  New  England  fonning 
one  part  —  the  head.  The  idea  was  also  placed 
on  some  of  the  eariy  banners  and  devices. 

Then  there  were  such  other  fl^,  as  ^ 
White  Pluns  banner,  of  white  with  a  naked 
sword  crossed  by  a  pole  upon  n^ch  was  a 
liberty  cap.  In  ancient  times  wlicn  a  slave  wu 
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set  free  he  wss  wnnitted  to  wear  ■  blue  op 
to  iadicate  that  he  had  obtained  his  freedom, 
hence  Mac  and  a  cap  have  been  for  centuries 
associated  with  liberty. 

The  Taunton  flag  was  used  eariy  in  our 
Revolation,  and  a  de^^  of  die  Britisb  Bag  with 
the  word  "Liberty*  painted  or  sewed  ttfon  die 


Newbttiy  pott  design  ooniisted  of  a 
reen  clodi.  a  white  canton,  with  red  croM. 
Also  a  ctrcie  of  a  14-link  chain  with  a  green 
pine  tree;  at  each  Unk  a  hand  holding  the  link 
represented  that  the  13  colonies  were  joined 
m  a  chain  of  union. 

Early  in  the  Revolution,  John  Hancock  pre- 
sented to  a  colored  troop  a  flag  upon  which 
appeared  a  pine  tree,  and  aside  of  it,  a  deer, 
above  which  the  initials  *G.  W.  and  J.  H  * 
are  ^ctured.  The  letters  refer  to  George 
Washington  and  John  Hancock  who  presented 
the  flag. 

The  Proctor  flag  consisted  of  a  red  ground 
with  a  rattlesnake  in  the  attitude  of  strtldng 
at  the  Union  Jack  of  Great  Britain.  Beneath 
Ac  snake  the  words  'Don't  Tread  on  Me.* 
The  initials  J.  P.  1  B.  W.  C.  P.  mean  John 
Proctor,  1st  Brigade,  Westmoreland  Cimmty, 
PennsylvauM.  The  original  Is  at  New  Alex- 
andria, Pa. 

The  London  Chronicle  (January  1776} 
states :  *A  captured  PiDvindal  cruiser  had  a 
flag  of  vtrhite  —  a  pine  tree;  opposite  ud« 
words,  *An  Appeal  to  Heaven.** 

A  Martinique  harbor  entry  ( September 
1776)  states  that  an  'American  Continental 
bri^  Reprisal,  floats  a  flag  of  13  str^es  of 
white  and  yellow.* 

The  London  artistj  Thomas  Hart,  on  22 
At^.  1776  drew  a  picture  of  an  American 
vessel  having  a  white  flag  with  words  *An  Ap- 
peal to  God*  under  a  tree;  above  tree^  words 
liberty  Tree.* 

There  were  also  a  few  anti-religious  flags 
—and  some  few  anti-crted  banners,  but  they 
were  the  outgrowth  of  groims  of  pMplcv  radier 
than  tile  action  or  audiorized  action  on  the 
part  of  civil  authorities  or  representative  as- 
semblies. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1775  the  Continental 
Congress,  knowing  the  necessity  for  a  continen- 
tal flag,  appointed  a  committee  composed  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  (Pennsylvania),  Benjamin 
Harrison  (Virginia),  and  Mr.  Thomas  Lynch 
(South  Carolfan).  TUs  committee  journeyed 
to  Boston  and  there  conferred  wlrii  Gen. 
GtoTw  Washington  and  other  leaders  of  the 
rebellion,  as  it  was  then  called  by  both  the 
colonists  and  the  Englidi.  But  some  of  the 
distinguished  advocates  of  self-defense  were 
not  so  outspoken  as  to  rebellion;  and  even 
separation  from  England  was  not  the  com- 
monly accepted  idea  that  prevailed.  In  fact 
the  idea  of  a  new  and  opftoslng  flag  was  not 
entertained  by  even  (jeneral  Washington,  who 
raflier  at  that  time  iKid  great  hopes  of  recon- 
dKation  and  felt  that  Ene^nd  would  soon  see 
ffle  folly  of  her  oppressive  measures  and 
grant  the  colonies  what  they  denred  and  alt 
would  soon  be  restored  to  peace.  But  when 
uie  conference  committee  which  also  had  the 
naft  problem  in  charge  landed  in  Boston  15 
Dec.  1775,  there  was  considerable  discu&don, 
nndi  of  it  of  a  heated  character.  The  com- 
wttee  finally  dcdded  that  a  fbg  should  be  de- 


vised which  should  contain  symbolisms  of 
loyalty  to  the  mother  country,  but  shotdd  also 
ccmtam  a  rather  bold  element  -  which  would 
ty^fy  that  the  colonies  were  united  and  that 
union  or  comtmiation  of  military  strength  be 
a  prominent  feature  in  tbe  flag.  The  delibera* 
tion  devised  such  a  comtenation  and  the  union 
of  that  flag  conlodned  the  crosses  of  Saint 
George  and  S^t  Andrtw  on  a  Uve  field;  and 
the  13  colonies  were  imUcatod  by  13  Mripe^ 
alternate  red  and  white. 

Writers  and  speakers  have  in  the  past  ac- 
oepted  Martin  Tapper's  (English  poet)  sugges-' 
tion  made  in  1850,  that  ohe  junencan  flag 
with  its  stripes  and  ^rs  was  evolved  from 
the  Washington  coat-of-ou-ns,  but  careful 
search  now  shows  that  the  stripes  as  well  as 
the  stars  were  prominently  Uazoaed  on  colonial 
and  continental  flags  before  (>eonq:e  Washiiw* 
ton  figured  in  the  flag^creatmg  pnoposition.  Ita 
a  mere  coincidence  uat  these  dmees  are  some- 
what similar. 

The  National  or  «<Uaited  Statea  Flag* 
(Part  III)«»'nie  gradual  merging  of  the  col- 
onies into  a  spirit  of  national  imponance, 
together  with  the  unexpected  military  triumidis 
begot  the  idea  dut  a  mere  atmf  ederated  stamir 
ard  as  tbt  Grand  Union  flag, —  raised  by  Gov' 
eral  Washington  at  Cambridge  on  2  Jan.  1776— 
had  outlived  its  symbolism.  That  flag  con- 
tained 13  stripes,  alternate  red  and  -white,  but' 
its  union  of  the  crosses  oi  Saioti  Gcoi^  and 
Andrew,  strictly  British  emblems,  were  not  iu 
good  favor  noiir.  aad  hence  a  cofflmittee,  com- 

S'scd  of  Gen.  C*eorge  Washit^on,  Robert 
orris  and  Col  (jeorge  Ross,  was  instructed 
by  the  (^tinental  Congress  to  devise  and  pro- 
duce a  flag  for  the  United  Sutes  of  North 
Asnerica.  The  committer  with  the  aid  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Ross,  evolved  the  basic  idea  of  the 
present  flag  of  the  United  States.  The  adoptioa 
of  the  Declaration  of  Indepoidence  of  July 
1776,  proiapted  the  delegates  to  see  that  a  na- 
tional Seal  be  designed  at  once,  (see  GaaAt 
Seal  or  the  Umraa  States)— «dule  the  na- 
ttmtal  flag  was  not  acted  npon  for  upnrerds  of 
10  months  later  and  adopted,  as  suggcsted^y- 
Washington,  Morris  and  Ross,  on  14  June  1777. 
Hence  ue  Grand  Union  or  Cambridge  flag  was 
the  Continental  emblem  from  2  Jan.  1776  until 
14  lune  1777,  when  the  Continental  Congress 
made  the  Stars  and  Stripes  the  standard  of  the 
United  States.  In  fact  &ey  fought  under  that 
Boston  flag  until  2  Aug.  1777.  when  a  *hnrry 
up*  or  *hoitne  aade*  Stars  and  Stripes  was  im- 
wovised  and  floated  over  Fort  Schnyter  at 
Home,  N.  Y.  The  soldier  wbo  was  among  the 
flag  producers  was  Col.  Marinus  Willett,  atid 
his  story  is  in  part  supported  by  other  members 
of  the^  fort,  as  well  as  by  a  recently  disclosed 
letter  in  England,  in  which  die  British  soldier 
refers  to  a  banner :  *Over  the  Fort  Stanwix 
buitt  te[  OS  in  1758  and  named  after  the  brave 
(jeoend  Stanwix,  they  (die  continentals) 
hoisted  a  flag  of  wlnte  and  red  stripes  and  on 
a  canton  of  acove  there  were  white  stars.*  The 
garrison  decided  to  form  the  national  standard, 
but  being  away  from  stores,  clotfishops  or 
homes,  and  being  hemmed  In  1^  the  British, 
the  task  arose,  how  shall  this  emblem  of  unity- 
be  constructed?  Here  is  where  Colonel  Wif- 
letfs  diair  and  narrative  comes  to  the  surface 
with  the  facts,  and  reads  as  follows:  *The  fort' 
(Port  Stanwix)  had  never  been  supplied  irtth 
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a  flag.  The  necessi^  of  having  one  had,  u]fon 
the'  arrival  of  the  enemy,  taxed  the  invention 
of  the  garrison  a  little;  and  a  decent  one  was 
soon  contrived  The  white  stripes  were  cut  out 
of  an  ammunition  shirt;  the  blue  out  of  the 
camlet  cloak  taken  from  the  enemy  at  Peeks- 
kill,  while  the  red  stripes  were  made  of  differ- 
ent  pieces  of  stuff  procured  from  one  and 
another  of  the  garrison.'  Another  witness  of 
the  garrison  states  in  his  letters  home  that 
*The  blue  ground  for  the  stars  was  composed 
of  a  cloth  cloak  belonging  to  Captain  Abraham 
Swartout  of  Dutchess  County*  The  captain, 
hence,  wore  the  camlet  cloak  taken  from  the 
British  at  Peekskill  battle.   See  Ross  Family. 

Things  original  are  always  sought  after  and 
it  will  certain^  be  gratifyit^  to  Americans  to 
see  the  original  resolution  which  gave  birth  to 
our  national  flag.  The  State  Department  fur- 
nishes the  actual  photograph  copy  of  this 

freatest  sentence  in  the  history  of  the  United 
tates;  and  we  reproduce  it  with  its  corrections. 
This  gives  the  reader  the  exact  entry  on  the 
record  pages  of  the  Continental  Congresses,  and 
reads: 

Tlu  arigiiul  mohrtioa  OMtiac  the  flag  of  the  UniUd 
Stitea. 

The  question  is  often  asked  what  was  in- 
tended by  the  words  *a  new  constellation,*  and 
had  it  any  reference  to  any  particular  heavenly 
group  of  stars.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  con- 
stellation Lyra,  known  as  the  harmony  or  unity 
group,  was  intended  as  its  complement  in  the 
sky.  John  Adams  was  for  a  period  chairman 
of  the  Continental  Board  of  War,  and  he  left 
a  tradition  in  his  family  that  the  constellation 
Lyra  was  intended  and  his  son  J[ohn  Quintrr 
Adams,  when  Secretary  of  State  in  1820,  had 
a  seal  made  for  passports  which  had  the  Amer- 
ican eagle  holding  in  his  beak  the  constellation 
Lyra,  the  entirety  surrounded  1^  13  stars  repre- 
senting the  colonies.  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
grandson  of  John  Adams,  also  confirms  the 
tradition  and  brings  corresp<»idence  of  his  di»> 
tinguished  sire  to  prove  item.  And  it  was 
proposed  that  the  blue  union  of  our  fl^  have 
the  symbolic  Lyra,  but  it  was  not  accepted  as 
the  idea  of  the  stars  in  a  drde  seemed  more 
beautiful  and  could  mean  as  the  Lyra  con- 
stellation, harmony  and  purity,  widiout  the  ex- 
act irrufular  location  of  stars  and  tiie  em- 
blem—  Lyra. 

While  the  creative  resolution  does  not 
specify  just  what  the  arrangement  of  those 
stars  should  be,  yet  it  vras  left  to  the  will  of 
the  executive  departments  to  :^^e  upon  some 
plan.  The  earliest  flt^s  always  displayed  these 
heavenly  bodies  in  a  circle,  though  there  were 
many  revolutionary  flags  which  arranged  th«n 
otherwise. 

But  on  26  Oct.  1912  the  executive  order  of 
President  William  H.  Taft  was  made  concern- 
ing the  specific  location  of  the  stars  and  that 
ddnite  representations;  Ui^  were  to  be  ar- 


ranged in  six  rows  of  ei|^  stars  each,  the  stars 
to  symbolize  the  States  in  the  order  of  the 
States'  ratification  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution, viz.,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Kew 
Jersey.  Georgia,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
Maryland.  South  Carolina,  New  Hampshire, 
Virginia,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Rhode 
Island,  Vermont,  Kentucky,^  Tennessee,  Ohio, 
Loiiisiana,  Indiana,  Mississippi,  Illinois,  Ala- 
bama, Maine,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Michigan, 
Florida,  Texas,  Iowa.  Wisconsin,  California, 
Minnesota,  Oreson,  Kansas,  West  Virginia, 
Nevada,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  Washington,  Idaho, 
Wyoming,  Utal^  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona. 

On  the  admission  of  Vennmt  in  1791,  the 
citizens  complained  that  their  new  State  was 
not  represented  in  the  flag  in  either  sur  or 
stri^  Then  in  1792  Kentucky  also  joined  tbe 
Union,  and  she,  like  Vermont,  was  not  sym- 
bolized with  the  star  or  stripA,  and  so  it  can  be 
said  that  these  two  States  were  without  heraldic 
r^resentation  on  the  National  flag  until  Majr 
1795  when  Ctiwress  ordered:  *That  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  May  1795  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  be  15  stripes,  alternate  red  and 
white:  and  that  th$  union  be  15  stars,  white 
in  a  blue  field.* 

But  this  did  not  solve  the  problem  of  flag 
standardization,  for  in  1796  Tennessee  came  into 
the  Union  and  wished  a  star  and  a  stripe,  as 
did  also  Oluo  in  lfi02;  Louisiana  in  1812; 
Xndiaii^in  1816^  Mississip^in  1817;  and  Illinois 
in  1818.  And  u  was  the  latter.  Illinoi^  which 
would  not  be  stilled,  and  she  insisted  that  her 
star  or  stripe,  or  both,  must  omie  into  heraldic 
significance,  and  so  Congress,  on  4  April  1818, 
ordered:  'That  from  and  after  the  fourth  day 
of  Jul:/  next,  the  flag  of  tbe  United  States,  be 
13  horizontal  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white; 
that  the  union  have  20  stars,  v^te  in  a  Une 
field.*  And  the  Illinois,  or  21st  star,  legally 
went  into  the^flag,  4  Jnly  1819. 

Congress,  m  three  basic  laws,  has  always 
referred  to  our  National  flag  as  *The  Flag  of 
the  United  States,*  and,  strictly  speaking,  the 
designation  *The  American  Flac^  is  wrong,  as 
dxere  does  not  legally  exist  sudb  an  emblem, 
but  there  is  a  Flag  of  The  United  States,  as 
decreed  in  the  htw  of  14  June  1777,  I  May  1795 
and  4  April  I81&  On  9  Sept.  1776  Congress 
ordered  ^t  the  words  "United  States*  be 
used  where  heretofore  the  words  'United 
Colonies*  were  used 

,  And  so  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Louisiana,  Indiana, 
MississMiiM  and  Illinois  were  for  sometime 
wi&out  symbols  on  Ae  flag,  and  in  order  that 
all  new  States  in  the-  future  would  not  ^ster 
Congress  for  a  star  and  a  stripe.  Section  2 
of  the  order  or  bill  which  became  a  law  in  1818^ 
prqyided :  'That  on  the  adnussion  of  every  new 
State  into  the  Union,  one  star  be  added  to  the 
union  of  the  flag;  and  that  such  addition  shall 
take  effect  on  the  fourth  of  July  next  suc- 
ceeding sucb  admisaon.*  (Approved  4  April 
1818.)  Hence  on  4  April  1818,  the  third  and 
bst  law  establishing  the  creation  of  our  Na- 
tional flag  was  instituted  The  legal  name  for 
our  emblematic  cloth  is  'The  FI^  of  United 
States® ;  permissible  terms,  *The  American 
Flag,*  <Our  National  Flag,*  'The  Star 
Spuuded  Banner,*  'Stars  and  Stripes,'  *01a 
Glorif*  and  *FibKg  of  the  Free,*  'Stripes  and 
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stars*  —  as  the  struts  came  before  the  ttan 
jy  17^  months.  In  the  ara^  it  is  called 
'Standard,*  white  in  the  navy  it  is  known  as 
'Ensign.* 

Vixtt  Salute  to  the  Stan  and  Stripes^ 
I>n  the  same  page  upni  which  on  14  June 
L777  appears  the  resMntton  creating  our  flag, 
%lso  appears  a  strange  coincidence,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Paul  Jones,  Captain  of  the  Amer- 
ican Navy.  This  coincidence  led  the  young 
officer,  who  was  later  to  achieve  such  maiiced 
success  for  the  American  Navy  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  to  declare: 

"  Ttut  flag  and  I  an  twins,  born  the  hum  hour  and  the 
atne  day  oat  ot  the  womb  of  destiny.  We  cannot  be  SUtad 
a  life  or  in  death.  So  long  u  we  can  float  we  ahaa  float 
ogether.    If  we  moat  link  we  shall  go  down  aa  one." 

At  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  three  weeks  later, 
on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  Jones  hoisted  the  flag  to  the  peak 
of  the  Ramgtrr-ihe  first  time  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  ever  floated  from  an  American  man-of- 
war.  In  November  1777,  the  Ranger  left 
American  shores  to  carry  to  France  the 
despatches  announcing  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne  at  Saratoga.  Upon  his  arrival,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1778,  Jones  sent  the  followii^  letter  to 
William  Cannichael,  secretary  to  the  commis- 
sioners who  were  sent  to  France  to  arrange 
the  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  French  gov- 
ernment and  the  colonies : 

"  Ranger,  13  Feb.  1 778,  Off  Quiberan. 

"  Uy  Dear  Sir: 

Yon  wtU  confer  a 


Yon  WtU  confer  a  BujralAr  obijgatKm  upon  am  by 
presenting  mr  Temcts  to  the  French  Admiral,  whom  I  mean 
to  Mhite  with  13  gons  under  American  Color*  —  Drorfcled 
be  win  accept  the  Compliment  and  return  Oun  for  Qtm. 
This  proponl  I  hope  wul  be  the  more  accapt^le  to  him 
aa  it  may  be  a  prelude  to  futon  amity  between  the  United 
Statea  and  hit  Court. 

"  I  Shan  be  happy  to  see  yon  hen  aa  toon  aa  poeaiMe  after 
yon  have  tha  Admiral '»  antwer.  Meantime  pny  excuM 
tUa  toouUe — I  am  my  dear  Sir  with  imtimwita  at  eateem 
and  Reapsct 

"Yoor  veryObli«Ml 

"  Very  Obedient 
"  Uost  humble  Servant 

"  Jno.  P.  Jonei." 

Tix  salute  thus  arranged  was  fired  on  Satur- 
day evening,  14  February,  and  was  repeated  on 
the  morning  of  Sunday  the  15th.  I>r.  Ezra 
Green,  at  that  time  a  surgeon  on  Ae  RangtTt 
thus  referred  to  die  event  in  his  diaiy: 

"  Set.  14  Feb.  1778.  VetT  aqually  weather;  came  to  sail 
at  4  pji.;  ialuted  the  Franon  Mmintl  and  recewed  9  ^fam 
io  retuAi.  Thla  is  the  first  sahtte  ever  paid  the  'Amencan 
flag."  See  Jmaa,  Johk  Paul. 

A  New  Flac  for  Bvcry  War^In  every 
war  since  die  creation  of  our  flag,  on  14  June 
1777,  it  has  had  a  different  arrangement  of 
eidier  stars  or  stripes  or  both.  Wlule  the  basic 
dements  are  alike,  uie  design  is  different 

Flog  t4  RtDottUlon.  I7T7  —  PM  War  wtlh  Em^and. 
"  Thirteen  white  stars  in  a  cirde  io  a  Uua  fliikl;  aevn 
red  stripes  and  six  white  stripea. 

Flag  cf  Wor  ilia  —  SteoHd  War  with  En^tii, 
Fifteen  white  stars  in  a  blue  field;  Bight  red  stripaa 
and  leren  iriute  stsfpea. 

War  with  Maako  (184^. 
Twtnty-oiae  wliite  stars  in  «  bhu  fliUi  Sma  red  ttr^ 
and  six  white  stripes. 

CM  War  z86i. 
Bleren  Statea  declared  that  their  stan  were  taken  out 
of  the  Union,  but  Linooln  left  them  in  the  Flas  malriog 
34  white  stars  in  a  Una  fiidds  aeven  red  and  six  white  stripes. 
Before  the  war  doeed  two  new  stars  were  added  to  represent 
West  Vitgiaia  and  Nmda. 


War  with  Spaim  (iSffl). 
Porty-ftre  stars  in  white  on  a  blue  field;  seven  red  and 
■X  white  strtpca. 

War  wUk  Gtrmamy.  or  WtmWt  War  (191T-18). 

In  a  field  of  blue  are  4S  irtiite  stars.  Seven  red  and  six 
ahite  stripes.  The  proportion  of  the  flag  has  been  improvw 
in  that  the  flag  is  now  a  trifle  longer  and  not  so  wide. 

Initial  Events  of  Stars  and  Stripes. — 

The  earliest  request  for  a  United  States  flat; 
occurs  in  the  reconunendatifHi  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  of  3  June  1777,  in  which  docu- 
ment appear  these  lines : 

"  The  Prettdent  laid  beforc  the  ooottdl  three  (3)  strii«i 
of  wampum  whidi  have  faaen  delivered  to  hira  aome  tima 
befon  by  Thomas  Green,  a  nominal  Indian  of  the  nation, 
raqoestingthat  a  flag  the  tTnited  States  might  ba  daUvarM 
to  him  to  taliB  to  the  duttm  of  the  natioii,  to  be  aMd  tqr  them 
for  their  eecurity  and  protection,  etc" 

This  request  from  the  Indians  may  hav* 
been  the  Very  item  which  induced  Coyness  to 
provide  a  flag  of  the  United  States.  The  first 
starry  emblem  was  made  by  Ifrs.  Elizabeth 
Ross  in  Philade^^ia  in  1777. 

The  National  flag  was  acU^ed  14  June  1777 
and  the  firttsahite  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  came 
on  14  Feh.  1778,  at  0mberon  Bay,  France, 
iriten  the  Freath  admiral.  La  Motte  Piquet, 
save  his  recognition  to  the  flag  on  tlK 
Ranger,  commanded  by  Capt.  Paul  Jones.  The 
starry  emblem  was  first  carried  around  the 
world  on  a  ship  happily  called  Columbia,  which 
left  Boston  30  Sept.  1787,  returning  to  Boston 
10  Aug.  1790.  And  on  11  May  1792  the  same 
ship  and  flag  sailed  up  the  scenic  stream  of  the 
northwest  and  called  it  the  Columbia  River. 
An  improvised  earliest  Stars  and  Stripes  was 
made  and  hoisted  at  Fort  Schuyler  on  2  Aug. 
1777.  Our  flag  was  first  to  ride  the  Atlantic 
wave  1  Nov.  1777,  when  Paul  Jones  left  the 
harbor  to  cany  the  news  to  France  that  •Bur- 
Koyne  has  surrendered.*  On  U  Sept.  1777,  the 
flag  went  into  battle,  and  its  terrific  attack  at 
the  Brandywine  was  a  bloody  baptism.  Capr. 
William  Moores  raised  the  flag  in  London,  3 
Feb.  1783,  on  his  ship  the  Bradford.  Its  first 
engagement  in  battle  on  land  in  the  old  worid 
was  at  Londonderry,  Ireland,  when  our  soldiers 
defended  an  American.  Engineer  Lemuel  Cox, 
who  was  building  a  bridge  of  *American  Oak" 
over  the  Foyle  River.  This  skirmish  took 
place  22  Nov.  1790.  The  English  first  saluted 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  2  1791,  when 

Capt  Isaac  CofiBn  of  the  British  man-of-war 
Alligator,  gave  it  13  guns,  and  die  gtms  from 
the  shore  responded  to  that  kindness.^  New 
York  city  was  the  last  city  to  be  permitted  to 
salute  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  as  the  British  were 
in  control  until  25  Nov.  17B3,  but  at  3  o'clock 
P.M.  of  that  day  the  Americans  took  possession 
and  the  flae  was  hoisted  and.cheered  The  flag 
was  carried  to  the  Holy  Land  in  1848,  by  Lieu- 
tenant Lynch.  The  first  American  flag  manu- 
factured from  American  material  was  hoisted 
over  the  Capitol  at  Washington  24  July  1866; 
English  bunting  haviiw  been  previously  used. 
Gen.  Benj-  F.  Butler  tkmated  the  fla^. 

Most  peo^ple  believe  that  the  patnotic  cus- 
tom of  plaang  a  flagpole  on  the  schools  and 
floating  the  flag  during  the  school  hours  is  of 
recent  date,  but  in  May  1812,  at  Colrain,  Mass., 
on  Catamount  HUl,  a  flag-raising  program  was 
carried  out  on  the  school  grounds  where  a 
newly  chopped  pine  tree  served  as  the  Liberty 
Pole.   Three  of  the  men  who  helped  to  rear 
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the  natural  staff  were  shortly  afterward  en- 
listed in  the  second  war  with  Englandi  ipving 
the  occasion  a  most  patriotic  atmosphere 

Respect  or  Reverence  for  The  Flag.—  The 
flag,  like  the  cross,  is  sacred  Many  people 
employ  the  words  or  term  'Etiquette  of  the 
Flag.''  This  expression  is  too  weak,  too  super- 
ficial and  smacks  of  drawing-room  politeness. 
The  rules  and  regulations  relative  to  human 
attitude  toward  national  standards  use  strong, 
eaq>ressive  words,  as,  ^Service  to  the  Flagl* 
'Respect  for  the  Flag,'  'Reverence  for  me 
FIag,»  'Etevotion  to  the  Flag,»  "Behavior 
Towards  the  Hag.* 

For  centuries  the  flags  of  nations  have  been 
saluted  by  individual  and  organized  civic  or 
military  bodies.  In  the  United  States  the  salute 
with  right  hand,  while  the  person  stands  at 
attrition,  is  the  common  and  accepted  method. 
The  uncovering  of  the  head  is  also  reragnized 
as  a  salute.  Placing  hat  ahove  the  heart  oar 
hand  on  left  breast  is  also  esteemed  reverential. 

Pledges  of  allegiance  offered  to  flags  are  of 
aatiquity,  and  the  British  government  exacted 
a  form  of  loyal  expression  of  our  colonies  in 
particular.  Chir  nation  has  hem  slow  to  adopt 
any  definite  pledge  aside  from  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance, but  the  change  the  writer  made,  in  1898b 
^ves  the  pledge  a  definite  and  disdnct  expres- 
sion, as  binding  as  an  oath  and  leaves  no  wnibt 
in  the  mind  of  either  the  listener  or  speaker 
that  the  pledge  is  to  the  American  Flag  and 
not  my  ^g;  this  version  is  accepted  by  State 
superintendents  of  instruction,  bo^ds  of  edttcar* 
ticm  and  civic  societies  and  lodges. 

The  important  word  capitalittd,  ingress  the 
allegiance  and  it  reads: 

"  I  ple^  Bll^umM  to  thtt  AMERICAN  FLAG,  ■ 
and  to  the  RSPUBUC  for  wfaidr  it  sUnda: 

One  NATION,  iadiviaible.  with  LIBERTY  mad 
JUSTICE  for  alL" 

Meaning  of  the  Colors. —  The  three  ele- 
mental tinctures  Red,  White  and  Blue,  have 
a  definite  meaning.  The  Continental  Congress 
has  (see  Great  Seal  or  the  UNrrsD  States) 
bequeathed  the  following  actual  definition,  as 
the  writer  found  in  1889 : 

White  ligaiflat  PuriCr  and  Iuwmiwb; 
Red,  t&rdtneaa  and  Valor; 
Bhw  siKiufiea  Vigiluefl.  PenBnmica 
■ndTvstiOB. 

The  foregoing  sentence,  designatii^  die 
meaning  of  white,  red  and  olue,  sets  aside  all 
guess-work  or  unnecessary  calculation;  it  is 
explicit,  definite  and  expressive. 

Positions  for  the  Colors. —  In  the  United 
States  and  her  possessions,  the  American  flag 
always  goes  to  the  right  of  all  fiags,  foreign 
or  domestic.  Even  in  the  parade  at  the  inau- 
guration of  a  govtmor,  the  State  flag  is  to  the 
left  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  In  memorial 
or  funeral  parades  the  flag  may  be  either  dip- 
ped, or  dropped  forward  or  may  have  a  shroud 
tied  about  it  as  it  is  wrapped  about  the  staff. 
While  in  military  or  civic  parades  it  should  be 
held  on  a  staff  raised  at  more  than  45  degrees 
and  on  the  staff  may  float  beneath  the  flag  a 
pennant  denominating  the  character  of  the  regi- 
ment or  division. 

Dimensions  of  Original  Representative 
American  Flag.— Length,  12  feet;  width,  7 
feet  4  inches;  width  of  each  stripe,  6^  inches; 
stars,  3J^  inches  from  centre  to  points;  blue 
field,  47^  inches  wide,  60  indies  long;  two  one- 


half  inch  bhie  field  between  point  ol  star,  out- 
side line  of  flag:  1^  inch  canvas  binding. 
Uae  of  the  Fteg^In  onl»  diat  a  fla^  may 

be  printed  in  printers'  black  ink,  and  still  in- 
dicate the  tinctures  or  colors  it  oossesses, 
heralds  of  modem  times  have  devaseo  a  aunple 
yet  perfect  system  whidi  aids  -us  m  ^  sttidy 
of  national  fl^rs. 

Boriaontil  Ubm  Indicate  blue  or  astm. 

PMn  mitaa.  triAmxt  aay  marka,  ta  iriute  or  afsatit, 

FonMndfctdar'IiBai  indicate  rad  or  guka. 

Dotted  or  ipottcd  indicates  yeUow,  goUL  or  or. 

laotm  croaamy  mdicate  blftek  or  MUe. 

Linaa  from  r&lit  todicate  green  or  vart. 

Liaea  from  Itft  indicate  purple. 

The  r^t  aide  of  «b7ab£ld  to  on  the  vfemr'ii  left. 

In  their  regular  heraldic  order  witfi  heraldic 
terms,  they  arc  white,  argent ;  yellow,  or ;  red, 
gules;  blue,  azure;  black,  salxe;  green,  vert; 
and  purpute,  purple. 

Tiie  National  flag  should  not  be  used  as  a 
red  flag  of  danger;  as  a  warning  to  automobiles 
at  crossings,  or  at  d^ui^r  spots  in  the  street 
or  roadway.  The  American  flag  is  not  a  token 
of  *dangcr,*  it  is  rather  a  "sign  of  safety.^ 

In  bad  or  stormy  weather  it  is  considered 
unkind  to  permit  the  flag  to  fly.  Use  a  smaller 
and  less  costly  one  for  such  weather  if  you  feel 
you  must,  because  of  the  occasion,  ny  jour 
eolors.  The  mly  place  where  In  times  of 
peace  the  flag  may  float  all  night  is  at  the 
grave  of  Francis  Scott  Key,  to  make  always 
true  his  famous  hnes:  ."Gave  proof  through 
the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there.'  In 
battle  it  may  wave  night  and  day.  The  flag  may 
float  over  Uie  House  or  Senate  as  loi^  as  they 
are  in  session. 

The  flag  which  Key  wrote  about  floated  at 
the  Fort  McHeniy,  Baltimore.  It  was  30  feet 
square,  had  15  stars  and  15  stripes;  the  stars 
measured  two  feet  from  point  to  point.  This 
same  flag  is  government  property  and  he  wrote 
the  poem  while  the  battle  was  r^ng,  13  Sept. 
1814.  (See  Fbancts  Scott  Key).  Key's  poem 
*The  Star  Spangled  Banner*  is  Ae  National 
anthem,  made  so  by  executive  orders  from  the 
Navy  and  War  Departments.  The  song,  *The 
Red,  White  and  Blue,>  hy  Thomas  Becket  of 
Philadelphia,  in  another  popular  tribute  to  our 
colors.  The  po«n,  *The  American  Flag,> 
classic  picture  of  its  purpose,  was  written  oy 
Joseph  Kodman  Drake  in  1819.  <The  Fl^  of 
Our  Union*  was  written  in  1851  by  George  P. 
Morris,  journalist.  Later  poetic  contributions 
are  'The  Flag  Goes  By,»  by  Henry  H.  Ben- 
nett, and  'M;'  Flag  and  Your  Flag,»  by  Wllber 
Nesbit.  While  the  most  popular  march  com- 
posed in  honor  of  tfie  flag  comes  from  Lieut 
John  Philip  Sousa,  entitled'  'The  Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever.* 

The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  American  fl^^  was  observed  on  14  june 
1877  in  Philadelphia  and  Boston.  See  Flag 
Day. 

Whenever  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  call  these 
legislative  bodies  to  order  the  American  flag  is 
hoisted  above  their  halls,  as  a  sign  that  these 
bodies  are  in  session.  Upon  the  adjournment 
of  either,  their  re«>ective  flags  are  lowered. 

The  National  salute  to  the  flag  requires  one 
gun  for  every  star. 

According  to  naval  regulations  on  the  Poto- 
mac River,  on  all  vessels  passing  the  tomb  of 
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Washington,  the  ^ag  is  lowered  to  bali  mast, 
and  the  bugler  sounds  taps,  guards  i»esent,  of- 
ficers salute. 

Few  people  seem  to  cotnprdieiid  the  ocact 
outline  and  subordinaries  of  the  shield  of  the 
United  States.  Stores  with  their  profuse  deco- 
rations at  holidi^  times  never  have  it  correct 
and  store  windows  can  and  shoold  be  made 
educational  Our  shield  does  not  contain  Stars. 
It  is  a  blue  chief  (on  top)  and  the  pales  or 
stripes  below  are  red  and  white;  but  these  13 
pales  are  seven  white  and  six  while  on 
the  flag  there  are  seven  red  and  six  white 
stripes. 

llie  oiily  emblem  which  is  permit^  above 
our  flag  is  the  agn  of  the  cross  and  this  only 
during  community,  artny,  navy  or  coDgrega- 
tional  prayer;  and  in  the  midst  of  devotional 
service.  Every  battleship  carries  this  Christian 
flag  and  the  new  regulation  demands  that  this 
'White  Pemiant  with  blue  Cross,*  float  above 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  for  one  hour  eveiy  Stm- 
day  — and  placed  at  stem.  The  navy  and 
marine  bands  at  this  rdigious  function  play 
"Onward  Christian  Soldiera,*  dosing  with  the 
national  anthem. 

Tassels,  which  are  often  pendent  from  tip 
of  flagstafE,  come  to  us  from  ancient  times 
and  are  symbolizers  that  the  banner  is  of 
sacred  history.  To  those  flags  which  had  been 
in  actual  battle  and  had  returned  with  victory 
or  tinder  wluch  great  hetoism  was  displayed, 
the  authorities  in  public  ceremonials  often  at- 
tach the  tassels  as  marks  of  distinction.  In 
modern  times  the  tassel  has  less  important 
significance,  though  tassels  should  be  granted  to 
fi^s  which  are  in  actual  army  or  navy  service 
or  have  had  or  will  have  a  memorable  career. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  fringe  on  flags.  It,  too, 
had  a  similar  distinguishing  meaning. 

While  we  frequently  speak  and  write  of  our 
tri-«olor,  strictly  it  is  but  a  bi-color,  as  white 
is  argent  and  supposed  to  represent  silver  in 
heraldry.  The  blue  in  our  chief  is  of  highest 
tincture,  considered  the  superlative,  and  hence 
neither  in  the  flag  nor  shield  should  it  be  at  the 
bottom  or  hung  upside  down.  Hence,  in 
streamer  cloth  decorations,  the  blue  should  be 
at  top,  the  white  next,  the  red  below.  And 
when  the  blue  bimting  or  streamers  contain 
stars,  the  blue  with  me  stars  belong  at  the 
zenith  or  top. 

This  same  bhie  ^streamer  bunting^  ts  often 
used  to  decorate  vehicles  and  the  commonest 
si^t  is  to  see  it  bound  or  wound  about  the 
spokes  and  even  the  tires;  this  is  emphatically 
unpatriotic  as  at  every  revolution  of  the  wheels 
the  colors  are  crushed  through  the  dirt  and 
dust  Decorate  the  machines,  wagons,  buggies 
and  carriages,  but  in  a  manner  that  will  pro- 
tect the  national  tints  from  being  draped 
through  the  mud  or  slopped  in  any  soiling 
material.  When  you  wear  the  flag  as  an  em- 
blem on  your  coat,  waist  or  «hirt,  see  to  it  that 
no  other  token  is  pinned  above  the  flag,  other- 
wise it  will  show  one  of  two  things,  either 
you  have  purposely  disregarded  the  flag  or  that 
you  are  ignorant  of  heraldic  or  patriotic  usages. 

The  stars  on  flags  are  often  misplaced  and 
too  often  are  put  on  ttp»de  down.  A  star  to  be 
ri^t  must  luve  one  point  directed  to  the 
zenith.  Even  when  stars  are  in  a  circle  every 
'  star  nmst  have  one  point  to  zenith.  Expensive 
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flags  sometimes  have  the  stars  in  gold;  this  is 
wrong,  our  stars  are  always  white,  or  in 
heraldic  langauge,  argent  or  stiver. 

Whence  the  Mame  of  "Old  Glo^.*— At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  there  lived  a  man 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  who  in  his  eagerness  to 
preserve  an  American  flag,  which  had  been 
presented  to  him  for  a  brave  act  while  in  the 
navy,  had  it  safely  concealed  in  a  bedquilt.  To 
his  famUy  and  trustworthy  Federal  friends  he 
said:  ^The  north  will  save  the  Union,  and  I 
will  yet  see  my  old  flag  —  'Old  Glory^ —  floating 
from  the  flagstaff  of  the  State  house  of  this 
city.*  His  prediction  came  true,  for  when 
G^eral  Buell  captured  the  town  this  same  old 
faithful  patriot,  Stephen  Driver,  took  his  flag 
from  its  hiding  place,  brought  it  to  the  Federal 
general  and  it  was  hoisted  on  the  staff  of  the 
Capitol  building  of  Tennessee,  while  the  old  man 
shouted  to  the  happy  throng:  *There  once 
again  floats  Old  Glory.* 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  issued  a 
warning  against  the  desecration  of  the  Ameri* 
can  flag  by  aliens,  in  the  following  words : 

"  Any  alien  enemy  teaiins  down,  mutilatlns,  &btuing  or 
dnecrating  the  Uaitod  SutetSag  in  any  way  will  be  regarded 
M  a  dansar  to  the  public  peace  or  aafety  within  the  nwanina 
of  r^:atioa  12  of  tha  (»Y>claiaalioa  of  the  Preaident,  isaued 
6  Anil  1917,  and  wSU  b*  nibject  to  Bonunarr  armt  and 
pouahmttit.'' 

In  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  law  regarding 
the  use  of  flags  in  cormection  with  trade-marks 
it  has  been  determined  that  the  flag  must  not  be 
used  in  connection  with  advertising  matter  of 
any  kind.  This  applies  equally  to  the  coat-of- 
arms  of  the  United  States  (see  Great  Seal  of 
THE  United  States).  It  does  not,  however, 
apply  to  the  use  of  the  colors,  red,  white  and 
blue,  concerning  which  there  are  no  statutes. 

The  Post-Omce  Department  does  not  object 
to  the  use  of  envelopes  bearing  pictures  of  the 
flag,  when  placed  upon  the  back  of  the  envelope. 
When  on  the  face  of  the  envelope  in  most 
cases  the  stamp  cannot  be  canceled,  nor  the 
letter  postmarked,  without  defacing  the  flag. 

Sub-ordinary  United  States  Flags  (Part 
IV).—  Next  to  the  United  States  flag  —  the  oflS- 
cial  flag  of  the  President  menu  ue  greatest 
respect  The  President's  flag  is  blue  or  aeurc 
with  four  white  stars,  one  in  each  corner  of  the 
fli^,  and  in  the  centre  appears  in  proper  heraldic 
tinctures  the  President  s  official  seal,  which  is 
strikingly  like  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United 
States,  and  hence  many  writers  and  speakers 
have  pronounced  it  the  national  Coat  of  Arms. 
This  difference  however  exists  between  the  two 
designs;  On  the  Great  Seal  (see  Great  Seal 
OF  THE  United  States)  the  13  stars  are  argent, 
arranged  over  the  eagle's  head  so  as  to  form  one 
large  star,  while  on  the  President's  device  nine 
stars  arch  across  the  eagle's  head  and  the  other 
four  stars  are  on  the  dexter  side  of  the  eagle's 
beak;  the  President's  device  has  a  glory  break- 
ing back  of  the  eagle  and  the  streams  illumi- 
nate the  stars  and  clouds  which  hover  over  the 
stars;  the  clouds  in  the  Great  Seal  are  made 
as  13  and  encircle  the  group  of  stars;  the  motto 
^£  Pluribus  Unum^  on  the  National  Seal  is 
placed  in  a  double  streamer  ribbon,  on  the 
dexter  stream  the  words  *E  Pluribus* — while 
on  the  sinister  one,  the  word  *Unum*  appears, 
the  eagle  beak  holding  the  streamers  .at  centre. 
When  the  President  visits  a  vessel  of  die  United 
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States  his  official  flag  is  broken  at  the  main, 
as  he  steps  ttpon  the  deck  of  the  ship,  and  re- 
mains so  until  he  leaves  the  boat  It  is  also 
expected  as  this  flag  is  unfurled  to  have  a 
salute  of  21  guns;  and  when  the  President  de- 
parts a  similar  salute  is  fired,  the  last  shot  as 
the  flag  is  eathered  in.  When  the  President 
visits  on  land  and  makes  a  hotel,  summer  home 
or  camp  his  personal  headquarters,  his  flag  is 
floated  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  His  flag  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  handsome  emblems 
ever  constructed ;  made  of  silk  and  embroideretL 
involving  expert  needleworl^  it  is  considered 
the  most  gorgeous  des^  in  our  national 
heraldry. 

The  flag  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is 
blue  or  azure  with  four  white  stars,  one  in  each 
corner  and  in  the  centre  of  the  flag  tSie  'Anchor 
of  Hope,*  that  early  device  of  the  United  States 
navy. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  a 
flag  of  white  or  argent,  four  blue  stars,  one  in 
each  corner  and  an  anchor  in  azure. 

The  flag  of  the  Secretary  of  War  is  a  later 
conception  and  consists  of  red  silk  with  four 
white  stars,  one  in  each  comer,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  flaK  and  in  proper  heraldic  tinctures 
the  exact  device  known  as  the  Great  Seal  of 
ttie  United  States.  His  flag  has  a  narrow  white 
border. 

The  flag  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
is  white  with  four  red  stars,  one  in  each  comer 
of  the  flag,  and  in  the  centre  tn  proper  heraldic 
tinctures  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States. 
His  flag  has  a  narrow  red  border. 

The  flag  of  the  United  States  infantry  is 
blue  with  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States 
in  proper  tinctures,  and  beneath  that  device  a 
red  scroll  with  the  words  "United  States  In- 
fantrj^  in  white ;  this  flag  has  a  narrow  yellow 
border. 

The  flag  of  the  coast  artillery  is  red  with 
the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States  in  proper 
tinctures;  beneath  two  cannons  crossed;  below 
which,  a  yellow  scroll  with  these  words  in  red, 
•United  States  Coast  Corps  Artillery*;  the 
border  is  yellow. 

The  flag  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  is  half  red 
and  white,  the  division  being  on  a  1»a^  the  upper 
triangle  or  pole  ade  being  red  with  a  white 
star  in  the  upper  comer  and  the  float  end  tri- 
angle white  with  a  red  star  in  lower  comer; 
in  centre  of  entirety  on  a  large  white  star  ap- 
pears the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States  and 
in  heraldic  tinctures;  the  border  is  narrow  and 
yellow. 

.  The  flag  of  the  engineer  corps  is  red  wim 
Great  Seal  of  United  States  in  centre,  beneath 
which  the  symbol  of  the  fortress,  below  which 
on  a  white  scroll  are  the  words  in  red  'Krst 
United  States  Engineers* ;  the  border  is  narrow 
and  white. 

The  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
flag  is  blue  with  two  white  anchors  crossed 
and  entirety  surrounded  by  13  white  stars. 
This  flag  is  flown  when  the  secretay  is  on 
board  vessels  in  the  treasury  service,  he  being 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Coast  Guard 
and  Puldic  Health  service. 

The  flag  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  same  as  forgoing  except  the  flag  is  white 
and  devices  in  blue. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  flag  is  blue  with 


four  white  stars,  one  in  each  comer;  with  a 
shield  in  centre  displaying  at  chief  a  vend  in 
blue  at  full  sail,  in  rase  a  fighthouse  as  a  beacon 
light  in  blue. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  same 
as  foregoing  except  flag  white  with  shield  blue 
and  charged  device  white. 

The  United  States  custom  flag  is  of  16 
stripes  or  pales  alternate  red  and  v^te,  as  a 
imion  an  American  e^le  in  Uue,  on  its  breast 
the  United  States  shield  and  13  stars  arched 
over  all;  the  eagle's  left  talon  holds  diree 
arrows ;  the  H^t  talon  an  olive  branch. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  flag  is  white  with 
four  blue  stars,  one  in  each  comer  and  in  centre 
his  department  seal  which  consists  of  a  shield 
possessing  the  plow,  above  shield  the  American 
eagle  in  gold. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation  flag  is  blue  with 
a  large  circle,  red  upon  which  in  white  a  vessel 
in  full  sail. 

The  Weather  Burciu  flags  are  five^  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  white  flag  *clear  and  fair*;  (2) 
blue  flag  "rain  or  snow* ;  (3)  white  flag  with 
lower  third  blue  "local  rain  or  snow*;  (4)  as 
indicator  of  temperatures  a  triangular  nag  in 
black  «^en  placed  above  the  odier  fl^  means 
wanner  weather;  when  below  indicates  colder 
weather,  when  not  displas^ed  means  weather 
will  remain  unchanged  for  24  hours;  (5)  the 
white  flag  with  its  black  square  in  centre  indi- 
cates a  sudden  and  decided  fall  in  temperature. 

United  States-  Public  Health  flag  is  yellow 
with  the  anchor  crossed  by  medical  device 
(serpent  entwined  about  staff  and  double 
wings) ;  these  devices  are  in  blue  on  the  yellow 
field.  The  surgeon-general  has  a  blue  flag,  the 
devices  are  in  white. 

Hie  United  States  yadit  flag  is  die  same  as 
the  United  States  flag  but  instead  of  the  uoioo 
in  blue  with  48  stars  the  union  is  blue  with  a 
white  anchor  surrounded  with  13  white  stars. 

The  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  has  a  flag  of 
blue  upon  which  appears  a  fish  in  white. 

The  United  States  coast  survey  is  a  fl^  of 
blue  with  large  white  circle  upon  which  the 
largest  possible  triat^le  in  red  appears. 

The  flag  of  die  cavalry  is  yellow  or  gold 
with  Great  Seal  in  centre  in  heraldic  tinctures 
below  which  is  a  scroll  in  red  with  these  words 
in  white  'United  States  Cavalry*  The  border 
is  narrow  and  light  yellow. 

The  flag  of  the  field  artillery  is  red  with 
Great  Seal  in  centre  beneath 'which  appears  a 
yellow  scroll  and  in  red  letters  the  words 
«U.  S.  Field  Artillery.*  llie  border  is  narrow 
and  jrellow. 

The  United  States  signal  corps  fla^  is  red 
with  Great  Seal  in  centre  beneath  which  is  a 
white  scroll  and  in  red  letters  the  words  ^United 
States  Signal  Corps*;  narrow  border  in  ^irellow. 

The  flag  of  the  United  States  marine  is  blue 
or  azure  in  centre,  globe  lowing  the  western 
hemisphere;  above  it  the  American  eag^  with 
wings  extended,  over  his  head  a  red  scroll  wiA 
'United  States  Marine  Corps,*  in  white  letters 
and  below  the  anchor  position  the  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  green  wreatfi.  The  Bag  has  a 
narrow  yellow  border. 

The  United  States  naval  academy  flag  is 
blue,  a  white  diamond  or  square  u^n  which 
in  blue  appears  the  anchor  of  hope,  just  above 
the  square  in  white  letters  ^United  SUtes*  and 
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bdow  the  square  *Naval  Academy*;  narrow 
ydlow  border. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  flag  is  green  with 
four  golden  stars  (one  in  each  comer  of  flag) 
aad  in  centre  a  buffalo  in  gold. 

The  submarine  flag  is  red,  in  centre  two 
white  cannons  crossed  in  saltire,  at  crossing 
point  a  mine  topshapcd  device.  .  Above  the 
cannon  the  words  •Submarine,"  and  below  the 
cannon  ^Defense* ;  flag  is  without  border. 

The  flag  and  distmeiiishing  mark  of  the 
United  States  flying  machines  is  a  circle  of  blue 
upon  which  a  large  white  star  awears,  whose 
tips  touch  the  circumference  of  the  drclej  in 
centre  of  star  a  red  disc  or  circle.  We  might 
add  here  that  our  ally's,  the  French,  mark,  is  a 
circle  divided  by  three  inner  circles;  the  outer 
one  red,  the  next  inner  white  and  the  central 
disc  blue.  Belgium  the  outer  circle  red,  next 
inner  yellow  and  the  central  disc  blue.  The 
British  use  the  crosses  of  Saints  George,  Pat- 
rick, Andrew  on  a  blue  field.  Russia  a  square 
with  three  broad  stripes,  the  top  white,  the 
centre  blue,  the  lowest  red.  Italy  has  a  square 
of  green,  white  and  red  and  has  used  a  red 
shield  upon  n^ich  is  a  large  white  cross. 

The  hospital  flag  is  white  and  in  the  centre  is 
a  large  red  cross. 

The  ambulance  company  flag  is  maroon  with 
the  fly  end  swallow  tailed  and  the  medical 
symbols  of  serpent  entwined  on  stalif  with  the 
two  wings  white  to  indicate  speed.  It  has  the 
symbolic  letters  *A.  C  on  it 

The  naval  militia  flag  is  blue  and  in  centre 
a  yellow  diamond  with  the  anchor  of  hope  in 
blue. 

The  United  States  naval  reserve  flag  is  blue 
with  the  fly  end  swallow  tailed  and,  as  the  de- 
vice, has  the  American  eagle  in  white  perched 
on  the  United  States  shield  in  proper  neraliUc 

tinctures. 

The  United  States  consular  flag  is  blue 
with  a  large  letter  C  for  consular,  and  sur- 
rounding same  the  13  stars  in  white. 

The  religious  flag  is  white  and  in  pmnant 
form  (triangular)  with  a  large  blue  cross. 

The  United  States  cadet  flag  is  silver  with 
the  American  eagle  perched  on  the  United 
States  shield;  below  a  red  scroll,  white  letters 
*United  Sutes  Coros  of  Cadets.'  On  centre 
of  shield  the  cap  of  Mars. 

Submarine  Wamiof  flag  red  flag  with  large 
white  aquare  upon  which-  ai^eftxs  a  figure  of  a 
torpedo  in  blade 

The  wigw^  flag  of  the  arm^  and  navy  is 
a  red  square  with  a  white  square  in  centre,  oiie> 
third  the  entire  width  of  the  red  flag.  With 
the  use  of  this  flag  by  a  system  of  dots 
dashes  words  are  speUed  out  by  the  flourish- 
ing of  flag  ehfaer  from  right  to  left. 

The  World  War  has  also  given  us  the  serv- 
ice flag,  a  white  field  upon  which  is  a  red  bor- 
der one-third  the  width  of  the  white.  And  for 
evenr  person  who  has  acttially  enlisted  tlMre 
is  placed  a  blue  star  within  this  field.  Firms 
wiping  to  indicate  their  patriotism  place  one 
large  bine  star,  with  the  number  of  men  enlisted 
in  figures  below  the  one  blue  star.  Deatii  to 
any  one  of  the  enlisted  men  places  a  gold  star 
above  the  bine  star. 

The  Red  Cross  nurse  service,  also  recognized 
Iqf  the  War  and  Navy  departments  with  a  white 
dence,  upon  -which  is  blazoned  a  red  cross  for 


every  person  entered  from  the  fami(y.  I^rms 
too  indicate  the  number  of  nurses  in  service 
from  the  firm  by  a  red  cross  and  the  number 
below  in  figures.  Schools,  colleges,  universities, 
clubs,  lodges  and  churches  have  flown  the 
service  flag  and  the  red  cross  nurse  device  with 
this  same  meaning. 

State  FlacB  (Part  V).— The  States  of  the 
Union  found  it  of  value  to  possess  State  flags 
—  and  hence  the  legislatures  made  the  emblems 
possible;  and  military  progress  also  approved 
of  these  distinguishing  devices,  especially  in 
interstate  parades  aiid  drills.  Many  of  uiese 
State  colors  appeared  on  the  battlefields  of 
Europe  and  State  pride  contributed  much  _  to 
national  valor.  Talai^  them  in  order  in  which 
tiie  States  accepted  the  present  Federal  Consti- 
tution, these  State  flags  in  brief  description 
are  as  follows : 

Delaware  State  Flag. — A  blue  flag,  accepted 
1914,  has  centre  a  large  diamond  fidd  or,  upon 
which  in  centre  appears  the  device  of  the  State 
Great  Seal,  in  proper  colors  tmder  it  "December 
7,  1787.» 

Peimsylvania.  The  State  Flag  is  blue  and 
in  centre  the  device  of  the  State  Seal  in  heraldic 
tinctures.   Adopted  13  June  1907. 

New  Jersey  State  Flag,  adopted  March 
1896,  is  yellow  widi  the.  devices  of  the  State 
Seal  in  the  centre. 

(rtorgia  State  Fla^  is  Uue  the  first  diird 
horiztmtally  at  pole  side  upcm  which  ajqKars 
the  State  Seal.  The  remaining  two-thirds  is 
divided  with  three  horizontal  stripes:  upper 
and  lower  red,  the  centre  one  white.  It  was 
adopted  in  1879. 

Connecticut  State  Flag  is  blue  with  the  de- 
vices of  State  Sea]  at  centre. 

Massachusetts  State  Flag  is  white  with  the 
devices  of  State  Seal  at  centre.  Approved 

i9oa 

Maryland  State  Flaj^  is  shield  of  ^e  State 
which  is  the  personal  shield  of  Lord  Baltimore; 
the  tinctures  are  red,  black,  gold  and  silver. 
Adopted  1904. 

South  Carolina  State  Flag  is  blue  with  an 
Arg.  crescent  at  the  point  in  union  and  a  white 
palmetto  tree  in  centre  of  fl;^.  This  flag  was 
adopted  in  1861. 

New  Hampshire  State  Flag  is  tdne  and  has 
the  State  Seal  in  the  centre.  It  was  adopted 
1909. 

Virginia  State  Flag  is  blue  with  State  Seal 
in  centre.   Adopted  1861. 

New  York  State  Fla^  is  blue  with  the  de- 
vice of  the  State  Seal  tn  the  centre.  It  was 
adopted  in  1909. 

North  Carolina  State  Flag,  adopted  in  1885, 
has  one-third  blue  (horizontal  stripes  at  pole 
or  hoist  side)  and  upon  it  a  yellow  scroll  with 
"May  20,  1775 ,»  under  this  the  letters  «N.  C» 
divided  by  a  white  star ;  under  the  foregoing  a 
scroll  in  yellow  with  words  'April  12,  1776.* 
The  remaining  two-thirds  divided  by  two  hori- 
zontal-stripes, the  upper  one  red,  the  lower  one 
white. 

Rhode  Island  State  Fhw,  adopted  in  1877,  if 
white  with  anchor  in  goldT  Scroll  under  it  in 
Mue  upMi  which  die  word  *Hope*  appears  in 
gold.  The  entirety  surrounded  hy  13  golden 

stars. 

Vermont  State  Flag  is  13  stripes  alternate 
red  and  white  vrith  a  blue  uniouj  and  upon 
which  is  a  large  eight-pointed  stap>lil»  emUem, 
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in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  State  Seal.  It  was 
adopted  in  1862. 

Kentucky  State  Flag  is  blue,  in  centre  the 
device  of  the  State  Seal.   Accepted  in  1880. 

Tennessee  State  Flag  is  red.  in  centre  a 
circle  of  blue  upon  whioi  appears  three  silver 
stars;  at  the  fly  end  is  a  narrow  blue  stripe. 
Adopted  in  1905. 

Ohio  State  Flag,  adopted  in  190%  is  pennant 
.formed'.  At  staff  or  pole  »de  appears  a  blue 
triangular  field  with  a  circle  at  centre,  of  white 
with  red  disc,  and  clustered  about  the  circle 
which  stands  for  "O^  in  Ohio  are  17  stars;  the 
pennant  swallow  tailed  reaches  out  full  width 
of  the  blue  triangle  and  has  five  stripes  alter- 
nate red  and  white. 

Louisiana  State  FlaR  is  blue,  and  a  pelican- 
in  white  is  feeding  its  ^ung.  Below  device 
the  words:  *Union.  Justice  and  Confidence.' 
Adopted  1912. 

Indiana  State  Flag  ts  blue,  in  (^tre  a  torch 
in  yellow,  above  the  flame  a  large  star  above 
which  the  word  Indiana  in  gold  appears.  Sur- 
rounding the  entirety  are  13  stars  and  within 
the  lower  part  of  this  starry  oFcIe  are  five 
other  stars.   Adopted  I90I. 

Mississippi  State  Flair-  adopted  after  the 
Civil  War,  is  of  three  stripes,  blue,  white  and 
red  with  a  red  union  upon  which  appears  a 
blue  cross  of  Saint  Andrew  with  13  white 
stars. 

Illinois  State  Flag  is  wlute  with  the  device 
of  the  State  Seal  in  the  centre.  It  was  adopted 
1915. 

Alabama  State  Flag,  adopted  16  July  1895, 
Saint  Andrew's  cross  in  red  upon  a  white 
field. 

Maine  State  Flag,  adopted  in  1909,  consists 
of  a  field  of  blue  upon  which  in  centre  is  the 
device  of  the  State  Seal. 

Missouri  State  Flag,  adopted  1913,  is  of 
three  stripes,  red  white  and  blue,  in  the  centre  a 
blue  broad  circle  upon  which  are  24  white 
stars  and  within  this  circle  the  devices  and 
motto  of  the  State  Seal. 

Arkansas  State  Fkig  is  red  and  a  wlute 
diamond  upon  which  appears  in  blue  letters  the 
word  ^Arkansas,"  a  blue  star  above  and  two 
blue  stars  below  that  word,  Surroimding  the 
white  diamond  is  a  blue  border  upon  which  are 
2S  white  stars.   Adopted  26  Feb.  1913. 

Michigan  State  Flag  is  blue  with  the  device 
of  the  State  Seal  in  centre.  The  word  <Michi- 
gan*  in  white  letters  under  the  device  — 
adopted  in  1911. 

Florida  State  Flag  adopted  in  1899  is  white 
with  a  red  Saint  Andrew's  cross  at  the  centre 
of  which  are  the  devices  of  the  State  Seal. 

Texas  State  Flag  is  of  white  and  red  stripe 
with  a  broad  blue  perpendicular  stripe  at  hoist 
or  staff  side  and  upon  it  a  large  white  star. 
It  was  the  colors  of  the  embryo  republic. 

Iowa  State  Flag,  adopted  in  May  1917,  is' 
white  with  an  American  Ea^e  holding  in  his 
beak  the  scroll  with  letters  in  blue  these  words : 
*Our  Liberties  We  Prize  and  Our  Rights  We 
Will  Maintain.*  Under  these  words  in  red  is 
'the  word  "Iowa.* 

Wisconsin  State  Flag,  adopted  1913,  is  blue 
and  in  centre  the  devices  of  the  State  Seal. 
The  word  "Forward"  in  red  above  device. 

CaUfomia  State  Flag,  adopted  1911,  is  white 
with  a  red  stripe  below  and  a  red  star  at  the 
union. .  A  grizely  bear  at  centre  of  Hag,  under 


diat  device  the  words  in  Hack,  ^CaUfomia  Re- 
public* 

Minnesota  State  Flag  is  blue  and  at  centre 
devices  of  State  Seal.  The  tip  of  the  staff 
has  a  golden  gopher.   Adopted  1893. 

Oregon  State  Flag  is  blue  with  the  devices 
of  State  Seal  at  centre. 

Kansas  State  Flag  is  blue  and  in  the  centre 
the  State  Seal  spears  as  the  emblem. 

West  Virginia  State  Flag  is  white,  in  the 
centre  the  device  of  the  State  Seal  appears, 
under  same  on  a  red  scroll  the  words  in  gold 
•West  Virginia."   Adopted  in  1904. 

Nevada  State  Flag  is  blue  and  in  centre 
the  State  Seal  device  appears ;  arched  above  it 
are  18  golden  stars  and  below  are  18  stars  m 
silver. 

Nebraska  State  Flag  is  yellow  or  gold  with 
State  Seal  in  centre. 

Colorado  State  Flag  is  of  three  stripes  alter- 
nate blue  and  white;  at  the  hoist  end  a  large 
red  letter,  an  open  "C  for  Colorado,  em- 
braces or  holds  a  circle  of  gold.  Adopted 
1908. 

North  Dakota  State  Flag  is  blue  with  a  dis- 
played American  Eagle,  over  his  head  a  burst  of 
gloiy  and  13  stars.  Under  device  on  scroll  of 
red  die  words  'North  Dakota*  in  white  letters. 
Adopted  1911. 

South  Dakota  State  Flag,  adopted  in  1909.  is 
blue  with  State  Seal  at  the  centre. 

Montana  State  Flag,  adopted  in  1905,  is  blue 
and  at  centre  device  of  State  Seal. 

Washington  State  Flag  while  not  of  legis- 
lative creation  is  of  military  design  and  c<m- 
sists  of  a  green  field  of  hope  upon  which  fai 
centre  is  the  State  Seal  which  is  uie  front  view 
of  the  face  of  George  Washington. 

Idaho  State  Flag  is  blue  with  device  of 
State  Seal  at  centre.  Under  same  on  a  scrdl 
of  red  the  words  'State  of  Idaho*  in  white 
letters.   Adopted  1909. 

\Woming  State  Flag,  adopted"  January  1917. 
The  Hag  is  blue  and  bas  a  border  of  red,  and 
border  of  white  next  to  the  fidd  of  blue.  Id 
centre  a  white  buffalo  on  which  appears  in 
proper  tinctures  the  State  Seal. 

Utah  State  Flag  is  blue  and  in  centre  i 
golden  circle  within  which  are  the  State  em- 
blems in  proper  heraldic  colors,  draped  on 
dexter  and  sinister  sides  with  American  flags. 
It  was  adopted  in  1911. 

OUahoma  State  Flag  ad(^ed  1911  is  red 
with  a  lam  white  star  of  blue  border,  widrin 
the  star  the  figures  46  in  Uue  whicfa  express 
that  this  State  was  No.  46  to  enter  the  union  of 
States. 

New  Mexico  State  Flag  is  of  turquoise  bhie; 
as  the  union  appears  the  American  flag  with 
47  stars ;  in  the  upper  fly  comer  the  fignres  47. 
in  the  lower  fly  comer  the  State  Seal  and 
across  the  centre  of  flag  in  white  the  words 
«New  Mexico.* 

Arizona  State  Flag  b  of  two  stripo,  upper 
red  and  lower  blue;  the  upper  stripe  is  of  13 
rays  of  glory  alternate  red  and  yellow.  In 
the  centre  of  the  flag  a  large  golden  star  over- 
laps the  two  stripes  of  wmb  the  flag  is  com- 
posed. 

District  of  Columbia  Flag  as  carried  by  its 
National  Guard  is  blue;  on  centre  an  ax  or 
hatchet,  under  which  are  these  words  on  a 
scroll,  'District  of  Columlna  Militia.* 

Hawaii  Flag  is  of  nine  stripes  alternate, 
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white,  red  and  blue,  and  as  a  uiuon  of  blue  the 
crosses  of  Saints  George,  Patrick  and  Andrew. 

Alaska  happens  to  be  the  only  Territory  of 
the  United  States  without  a  Hag  but  with 
proprieW  could  carry  a.  white  held  (snow 
covered)  with  the  Alaska  seal  in  ydlow  or 
gold. 

Philippine  Islands  use  the  device  American 
Shield,  at  centre  the  ancient  arms  of  Manila. 
As  a  crest  the  American  spread  eajfle.  Adopted 
190S. 

Porto  Rico  has  the  ancient  arms  of  die 
Spani^  colony  with  letters  «F  and  I,*  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella.   Adopted  1903. 

Tokens  and  Trophies  (Part  VI>.— The 
Federal  ffovemment  has  many  flags,  banners 
and  standards  of  historic  valtie;  some  of  odd 
design,  yet  filled  with  American  symbolisms 
and  spirit,  while  others  are  trollies  captured 
from  the  enemies.  These  memorable  flags  are 
on  exhibition  at  the  National  museums  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  Annapolis  Naval  Acad- 
emy and  West  Point  Military  Academy,  and 
other  remarkable  flags  are  displayed  at  the 
State  Capitol,  Albany ;  Memorial  Hall,  Chicago ; 
Springfield,  111.;  Madison,  Wis.,*  Trenton,  N. 
J.;  Boston,  Mass.;  In^pendence  Hall,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Atlanta,  G^.;  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
Saint  Louis,  Mo.;  Richmond,  Va.;  Harrisburg, 
Pa. ;  New  York  city.  While  all  other  States, 
especially  such  as  sent  regiments  to  the  wars  of 
the  Revolution,  of  1812,  of  1846  and  of  1861  also 
have  trophies  and  tokens  on  exhibition.  At  the 
Washington,  D.  C,  National  Museum  can  be 
seen  The  repaired  and  restored  American  flag 
which  floated  over  Fort  McHenry  in  1814  and 
inspired  Francis  Scott  Key  to  write  the  Na- 
tional anthem,  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner;* 
this  flag  has  15  stars  and  15  stripes.  Man^ 
trophies  of  the  Revolution,  War  of  1812,  Mexi- 
can War,  Civil  War  and  of  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War  are  also  at  this  National  Museum. 
The  Paul  Jones  flag  of  13  stripes  and  12  stars 
is  also  here  on  exhibition.  The  flag  of  the 
Maine,  the  ship  whose  sinking  precipitated  the 
Spanish-^nencan  War,  is  at  Annapolis,  Md. 
llie  standards  Admiral  Dewey  captured  from 
the  Spanish  are  near  hy,  as  are  trophies  from 
Santiago  and  Cuba.  At  the  same  Annapolis 
Naval  Academy  are  the  Com.  O,  H.  Perry 
flag  of  blue  with  the  dying  words_  of  Captain 
Lawrence;  *Don't  Give  Up  the  Ship,*  used  by 
Perry  10  Sept.  1813.  Also  a  royal  British  flag 
captured  in  1813  when  the  capital  of  Canada 
fell  into  American  hands.  There  are  a  few 
unique  or  curious  flags,  which  are  not  in  ac- 
cord with  the  Continental  law  of  14  June  1777; 
as  an  example,  the  one  hoisted  16  Aug.  1777  at 
the  battle  of  Bennington,  as  it  contained  13 
stripes,  seven  white  and  six  red,  and  its  union 
of  blue  contained  11  seven-pointed  stars  arched 
over  the  figures  "76*  with  one  star  in  the  dexter 
and  one  in  the  sinister  parts  of  that  azure  union. 
A  similar  incorrect  flag  waved  at  the  fall  of 
Yorktown,  19  Oct.  1781;  it  had  the  union 
proper  but  it  contained  13  stripes  alternate 
white  and  red  instead  of  alternate  red  and 
white.  The  writer  made  a  copy  of  this  flag 
from  the  pen  and  ink  sketch  left  by  Major  Se- 
bastian Bauman,  only  oflicer  in  the  New  York 
.  foment  of  artillery  not  a  native-born  Amer- 
ican. He  was  also  an  original  member  of  the 
New  York  Society  of  the  Order  of  Cindnnatl 
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His  drawing  of  this  unique  flafi;  is  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

At  the  State  House,  Annapolis,  is  exhibited 
an  original  13-star,  13-8tripe  American  flag  of 
pattern  fonn,  law  of  14  June  1777. 

The  Philadelphia  Lig^t  Horse  flag,  earliest 
colonial  flag  to  have  the  13  stripes  oi  blue  and 
white,  is  deposited  in  the  safe  of  that  trcnp. 

The  entire  Peter  Force  Rag  collection  of 
captured  naval  ensigns,  recently  donated  to  the 
Library  of  Congress,  has  been  deposited  in 
the  National  Museum.  Here  too  is  the  flag  of 
the  KrarMrge  in  use  at  the  time  of  surrender 
of  the  Confederate  cruiser  Alabamo.  Also  the 
hrst  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
be  raised  over  Richmond  after  its  surrender  to 
the  Federal  troops.  A  score  or  more  Spanish 
flags  are  here  as  trofphies,  but  the  token  which 
attracts  great  attention  is  the  pennant  which 
was  flown  on  the  Brooklyn  during  the  naval 
battle  off  Santiago.^ 

An  interesting  item  relates  to  the  placing 
of  the  stars  and  stripes  in  Saint  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, London,  in  honor  of  the  American  Le- 
^on  composed  of  Americans  who  were  fi^t- 
mg  in  the  British  aimy  before  the  Umted 
States  joined  the  Allies.  The  members  of  the 
legion  hailed  from  the  United  States  and 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  assist  in  defeating  the 
Germanic  designs  {«ainst  freedom.  Other 
American  flags  nave  been  deposited  in  English 
historic  buildings,  notably  as  a  decoration  in 
the  Guild  Hall  Londoa 

The  American  flag  is  receiving  equally 
memorable  consideration  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium; in  the  former  at  Paris  in  innumerable 
places  of  note  the  American  flag  is  donated 
and  deposited  as  a  heritage  of  the  spirit  of 
liberty.  The  American  nag  of  the  Foreign 
Legion,  composed  of  Americans  serving  in  the 
French  divisions,  was  requested  by  the  Frendi 
government  as'  a  tcikep  of  fratenial  spirit  and 
was  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the  army  in 
the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  Paris. 

Trophies  also  which  have  a  pathetic  inter- 
est in  American  proaress  and  unity  are  those 
of  the  Confederate  States  flags.    See  Flags, 

CONrSDEBATE. 

Bernard  J.  Cigrand, 
Lieutenant  United  States  Navy;  Author  ^Real 
History  of  United  States  Flag* ;  ^History  of 
American  Emblems,*  etc.;  Member  of  Faculty 
University  of  Illinois;  former  President  of  the 
X^kicago  Fuhlie  Library. 
FLAGELLANTS,  flaj'e-lants  (Lat.  Jlagel- 
lore,  to  lash  or  scourge),  a  sect  which  arose  in 
1260  at  Perugia,  called  by  the  French  Perouse, 
and  spread  throughout  and  beyond  Italy.  Its 
adherents,  said  to  have  numbered  10,OuO,  at- 
tempted to  expiate  thpir  sins  and  obtain  mercy 
by  self-inflicted  suffering.    They  ran  through 
the  cities  scourging  their  bare  shoulders  and 
exhorting  bystanders  to  repentance.    Led  by 
priests  bearing  banners  and  crosses,  they  moved 
in  procession  throtigh  the  streets.   They  could 
be  seen  going  about      night  as  well  as  by  day, 
even  in  the  cold  of  winter,  They  went  in  thou- 
sands from  country  to  a>untTy  begging  alms. 
In  1261  they  crossed  the  Alps  in  Alsatia,  Ba- 
varia, Bohemia  and  Poland,  and  found  there 
many  imitators.   In  1296  a  small  band  of  Flag- 
dlants  appeared  in  Strassburg,  who,  with  cov- 
ered faces,  whipped  themselves  through  the 
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city,  and  at  every  church.  At  first  the  Flagel- 
lants were  noted  for  sanctity,  and  made  many 
converts  even  from  the  most  abandoned  classes, 
but  doubtful  characters  beginning  to  join  their 
ranks,  they  fell  .into  disrepute,  and  were  re- 
strained from  their  processions  by  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authonties,  and  the  sect  gradually 
died  away.  The  terrpr  produced  by  the  dread- 
ful disease  called  the  black  death,  which  de- 
stroyed many  millions  of  people  in  Europe  in 
the  middle  of  the  14th  centuiy,  produced  a  re- 
vival of  the  flagellation  mania,  which  spread 
over  most  of  Europe  and  was  attended  by 
greater  extravagances  than  before.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  HI,  a  band  of  120  Flagellants, 
male  and  female,  made  their  appearance  in 
London  on  a  missionary  enterprise,  but  had  to 
leave  the  country  without  having  made  one 
proselyte.  In  1349  Qemcnt  VII  declared  the 
Flagellants  heretics  and  took  steps  to  repress 
them.  In  1360  an  effort  was  made  in  Thurin- 
gia  to  revive  them,  under  a  form  marked  by 


authorities  to  suppress  them.  (See  Flacxllation). 
Consult  Boileau,  J.,  'Historia  Flagellantiara' 
(Paris  1700)  ;  Collas,  G.  F.,  <Crtschichte  des 
Flaeellantismus,  etc^  (in  pn»ress,  Leipzig 
1913);  Cooper,  W.  M.,  'Flagellation  and  the 
Flagetlants>  (London  1898) ;  Deane,  I  'The 
New  Flagellants*  (in  Catholic  World,  Vol. 
XXXIX,  p.  300,  New  York  1884)  ;  Doring.  G. 
C.  W.  A.,  'Die  (ietsselfahrt'  (Frankfort-on- 
Main  1833);  Forstemann,  E.  G.,  'Die  Christ- 
lichen  Geisslergesellschaften'  (Halle  1828); 
Runge,  P.,  ed..  *Die  Lieder  und  Melodien  der 
(Ussier  des  Jahies  1349,  etc.>  (Leipzig  1900) ; 
Schnelter,  C.^  'Statuten  Einer  Geissier-Bruder- 
schaft  in  Tnent  aus  dem  14.  Jahrhundcri'  (in 
Zeitschrift  des  Ferdinaodemus  Geschichtliche 
Abteilung,  Series  III,  part  25,  p.  3,  Innsbruck 
1881). 

FLAGELLATA,  a  group  of  ProtoBoa, 
sometimes  regarded  as  a  division  of  the  class 
Infusoria,  sometimes  as  a  distinct  class  by  itself. 
The  group  is  characterized  fay  having  a  bo^ 


Vuiotu  Plo^cllata.  A,  Bicoaeca; 
D,  C«T»tium  tnpCM  (Dinoflasellate). 


B.  Engliiia  TtvidiB     CAutofloseUKtis) ;     C.  Noctiluca  miliftria  (Cy*tofl««aU«te)i 


wild  fanaticism  and  by  strange  doctrines  which 
were  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Constance. 
The  burning  alive  of  their  leader,  Conrad 
Schmidt,  and  90  of  his  followers,  in  1369,  par- 
tially checked  the  project,  though  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  sect  was  found  a  work  of  extreme 
difficulty.  One  form  of  fanaticism  *  which 
marked  some  of  the  Flagellants  was  violent 
hatred  and  persecution  of  Jews.  Generallv 
speaking  the  Flagellants  gradually  disappeared, 
beginning  with  the  14th  century.  There  were, 
however,  spasmodic  and  more  or  less  isolated 
revivals,  as  in  France  in  the  16th  century,  in 
Germany  in  the  17th  century,  and  in  various 
countries  outside  of  Europe,  especially  in  South 
America,  frequently  as  a  result  of  over-zealous 
attempts  at  conversion  on  the  part  of  rel^ons 
orders.  The  most  strilcing  example,  perhaps, 
of  this  last  type  of  Flagellants  were  the  Her- 
manos  Penitentes  amongst  converted  Indians  of 
New  Mexico  and  Colorado  who  as  late  as  the 
end  of  the  19th  century  practised  ceremonial 
flagellation  going  frequently  to  great  excesses 
in  spite  of  attempts  of  civil  and  ecclesiastic 


form  usually  fixed  and  definite  for  the  species, 
and  by  having  as  organs  for  locomotion  and 
taking  of  food  one  or  more  long  vibratile  whip- 
lash-hke  processes,  the  ^flagella."  Like  all  Pro- 
tozoa (q.v.)  the  body  is  composed  of  a  single 
cell.  The  group  is  divided  into  three  orders: 
Autofiagellala,  DinoftageUata  and  Cystoflagel- 
lata.  In  the  Autoflagellata  the  body  is  usually 
oval  and  has  both  nucleus  and  contractile 
vacuoles ;  sometimes  the  body  is  naked  and  ca- 
pable of  amoeboid  motions,  but  usually  it  has  a 
cuticle,  and  enveloping  cases  are  not  uncom- 
mon. In  one  sub-order  (Ckoanofiagellata)  a 
peculiar  collar-like  structure  is  developed 
around  the  flagrllum.  Some  of  the  group 
closely  approximate  plants,  some  forms  Mm 
Euglena  and  Volvox  oeing  claimed  by  the  bot- 
anist. A  few  are  human  parasites.  The  Dino- 
fiagellata  have  a  firm  external  armor  of  hard 
ceiKilose  plates,  divided  by  a  groove  aroimd 
the  body,  and  with  a  second  longitudinal  groove. 
At  the  junction  of  the  two  grooves  are  tne  two 
fJagella,  one  lying  in  the  circular  groove,  the 
other  projectile  freely.   These  forms  occur  in 
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salt  and  fresh  water.  In  the  Cystoflagellata  the 
large  gelatinous  body  is  enclosed  io  a  stout 
membrane.  The  best-known  form  is  Noctiluca 
(q.v.),  noted  for  its  phosphorescent  powers. 
Tnese  minute  creatures  exist  in  countless 
swarms  and  form  the  food  of  a  host  of  marine 
creatures  a  little  larger  or  higher  in  rank  of 
oiganization. 

FI^AGBLLATION,  scourging  or  whipping, 
either  self-inflicted  or  administered  by  another 
iwrson,  e^Mciatly  as  a  rdtgious  practice.  Orig- 
mally  it  was  used  primarily  as  a  corrective  pen- 
alty for  clerics.  Its  use  spread  with  the  grad- 
ual growth  of  monastic  institutions.  Its  a]j»- 
plication  as  a  means  of  religious  penance  is 
an  old  Oriental  custom,  admitted  into  Chris- 
tianity partly  because  self-tonnent  was  consid- 
ered salutary  as  mortifying  the  flesh,  and 
partly  because  both  Chnst  and  the  apostles 
underwent  scourging.  It  was  also  ^practised 
as  a  devotional  measure  toward  certain  deities 
in  Greece  and  Rome.  From  the  1st  century  of 
Christiani^  religious  persons  sought  to  atone  • 
for  their  sins  h}F  voluntary  bodily  torture.  Like 
the  Abbot  Regino,  at  Prum,  in  the  lOth  cen- 
tury^ many  tried  to  imitate  the  sufferings  of 
Chnst,  in  order  to  make  themselves  the  more 
certain  of  forgiveness  through  him.  It  be- 
came general  in  the  Uth  centuiy,  when  Peter 
Damian  of  Ravenna,  abbot  of  the  Benedictine 
monastei^  of  Santa  Croce  d'Avellano,  near 
Gubbio,  in  Italy,  afterward  cardinal  bishop  of 
Ostia,  zealously  recommended  scourging  as  an 
atonement  for  sin,  to  Christians  generally,  and, 
in  particular,  to  the  monks.  His  own  example 
and  the  fame  of  his  sanctity  rendered  his  ex- 
hortations effective.  Qergy  and  laity,  men  and 
women,  began  to  torture  themselves  with  rods, 
and  thongs  and  chains.  They  fixed  certain 
times  for  the  infliction  of  this  discipline  upon 
themselves.  Princes  caused  themselves  to  be 
scourged  naked  by  their  faUier  confessors. 
Louis  iX  constantly  carried  with  him  for  this 
purpose  an  ivory  box,  containing  five  small 
iron  chains,  and  exhorted  his  father  confessor 
to  scourge  him  with  severity.  He  likewise  gave 
dmilar  boxes  to  the  princes  and  princesses  of 
his  house,  and  to  other  pious  frienfls,  as  marks 
of  his  peculiar  favor. 

The  exiKctation  of  being  purified  from  sin 
by  flagellation  prevailed  throughout  Europe  in 
the  last  half  of  the  Uth  century.  "About  this 
time,^  says  the  monk  of  Padua  in  his  chronicles 
of  the  year  1260,  ''when  all  Italy  was  filled  with 
vice,  the  Perugians  suddenly  entered  upon  a 
course  never  before  thought  of;  after  them  the 
Romans,  and  at  length  all  Italy.  Men  of  noble 
and  ignoble  birth,  old  and  young,  traversed  the 
streets  of  the  city  naked,  yet  without  shame. 
Each. carried  a  scourge  in  his  hand,  with  which 
he  drew  forth  blood  from  his  tortured  body, 
amidst  s^is  and  tearvsinging  at  the  same  time 
penitential  psalms.*  The  peijitents  united  into 
fraternities  called  the  Flagellants  (q.v.).  After 
the  Council  of  Constance  (1414-18)  both  clergy 
and  laity  gradually  abandoned  flagellation.  The 
Franciscan  monks  in  France  ((Cordeliers)  ob- 
served the  practice  longest. 

Flagellation  was  sometimes  voluntary  and 
sOTietinMS  imposed^  as  a  penance.  Hen^  II  of 
England  allowed  himself  to  be  scourged  at  the 
tomb  of  Thomas  k  Bedcet  (q.v.).  In  its  tbeo- 
log^cal  aspect  flagellation  hais  no  especial  merit 


in  itself  and  is  classed  merely  as  a  fonn  of 
penance  or  self-mortification.  It  is  meritorious 
only  as  a  means  of  expiation  o£  sins  repented 
for  and  absolved,  or  as  a  mediod  of  mortifica- 
tion of  the  flesh  for  the  suppres^on  and  con- 
trol of  the  passions.  Any  excess  in  it  is  pro- 
hibited. (See  Penance).  For  an  exhaustive 
bibliography  on  this  topic  consult  Haupt,  H., 
*  Flagellation'  (in  Schaff-Herzog,  *  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Religious  Knowledge,*  VoL  IV,  New 
York  1909). 

FLAGBLLUM  D^I,  flA-jSllfim  dB'fi 
(*Scouige  of  God*),  a  title  commonly  bestowed 
on  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns. 

FLAGEOLET,  flaj'd-let.  a  small  wind-in- 
strument, the  notes  of  which  are  exceedingly 
clear  and  shrill.  It  is  a  sort  of  whistle  with  a 
mouth-piece  that  is  usually  inserted  in  a  bulb. 
In  appearance,  etc.,  it  may  be  said  to  belong  to 
the  flute  family  of  musical  Instruments;  but  it 
is  always  used  in  a  vertical  instead  of  hori- 
zontal position.  It  is  generally  made  of  box  or 
other  hard  wood,  though  sometimes  of  ivory, 
and  has  six  holes  for  the  regulation  of  its 
sounds,  besides  those  at  the  bottom  and  mouth- 
piece, and  that  behind  the  neck.  Its  comj^ss  is 
two  octaves,  and  a  set  of  five  different  sizes  is 
needed  to  take  alt  the  semitones  in  this  range. 
Its  inventor  is  said  to  have  been  Sieur  Juvigny 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century.  Pre- 
viously, however,  similar  instruments  had  been 
used  tor  many  centuries  by  a  number  of  peoples 
of  comparatively  primitive  civilization,  as  the 
North  American  Indians.  The  use  of  the 
flageolet  is  never  indicated  in  orchestral  scores, 
though  it  was  used  with  considerable  fre- 
quency both  as  a  solo  instrument  and  in 
small  wind  bands  in  England  and  in  most 
countries  of  the  continent  for  more  than  200 
years.  It  became  more  or  less  obsolete  in  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century.  Occasionally, 
in  the  French  and  English  provinces,  it  is  stiU 
employed  chiefly  for  dance  music.  Very  little 
music  has  ever  been  composed  for  it  Double 
and  triple  flageolets,  slightly  more  complicated 
variations  of  the  single  instrument,  have  beeii 
built,  but  are  seldom  used.  Consult  Bumey, 
(Tharles,  *A  General  History  of  Music,  etc* 
(4  vols.,  London  1776-89) :  Crcsson,  H.  T,, 
*0>nstruction  of  Ancient  Terra-Cotta  Pitch- 
Pipes  and  Flageolets*  (in  American  Natural- 
ist, Vol.  XVIII,  p.  498.  Philadelphia  1884); 
Greeting,  T..  'Pleasant  Cx)mpanion;  or  New 
Lessons  ana  Instructions  for  the  Flageolet* 
(London  1675);  Mersenne,  M.,  *Harmonie 
Universelle*  (Paris  1636). 

FLAGET,  fla-zha,  Benedict  Joseph,  Amer- 
ican Roman  Catholic  bishop:  b.  Contournat, 
Auvergne,  France,  7  Nov.  1763;  d.  Nazareth. 
Ky.,  11  Feb.  ISSOl  He  was  educated  in  France, 
.  joined  the  order  of  Sulpidans  and  after  his 
ordination  taught  for.  some  years  at  the  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Nantes.  In  1792  he  came  to 
America  and  was  assigned  by  Bishop  Carroll 
of  Baltimore  to  the  mission  of  Vincennes,  Ind. 
'  His  work  as  a  missionary  in  what  was  then  the 
outposts  of  white  civilization  was  highly  suc- 
cessful, both  amongst  the  white  settlers  and  the 
Indians.  In  1795  he  joined  the  faculty  of 
Georgetown  College.  From  1798-1801  he  was 
in  Havana,  Cub^  and  from  1801-09  he  tau^t 
at   Saint   ifar/s    Seminary,   Baltimore.  In 
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1810  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Bards- 
town,  Ky.  His  diocese  was  of  vast  extent, 
reaching  to  the  Mississippi  River  and  to  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  very  undeveloped.  He 
worked  in  it  untiringly  and  with  great  suc- 
cess, being  assisted  later  by  two  ondjutors.  In 
1841  the  see  was  removed  to  Louisville,  K^., 
and  his  title  was  changed  to  Bishop  of  Louis- 
ville. From  1835-39  he  spent  abroad,  being 
received  with  many  honors  at  Rome.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  nis  see  had  become  wonder- 
fully developed.  The  number  of  Catholics  in  it 
had  greatly  increased  and  many  educational, 
charitable  and  ecclesiastic  institutions  had  been 
founded  and  securely  established.  Consult 
Hewlett,  W.  T.,  *  Bishop  Flaget's  Diary'  (in 
American  Catholic  Historical  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia. Records,  Vol.  XXIX,  PhUadelphia 
1918);  Spalding,  M.  T.,  <Ufe  of  Bishop 
Flaget>  (Louisville  1852). 

FLAGG,  Charles  Noel,  portrait  painter: 
b.  Brooklyn,  25  Dec  1848;  d.  Hartford,  Conn.. 
10  Nov.  1916.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Jarea 
Bradley  Flagg,  artist  and  clergyman,  and  his 
brothers  were  Ernest  Fla^  architect  of  the 
Singer  Building.  New  YoA.  dly,  etc;  and 
Montagtie  Fla^.  artist  and  national  academi- 
dan.  He  studied  art  under  L.  Jacquesson  de  la 
Chevreilse.  In  1888  he  founded  the  Connecti- 
cut League  of  Art  Students,  now  the  Fla^ 
Night  School  of  Drawing  for  Men,  of  which 
he  was  director.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Capitol  Commission  of 
Sculpture,  president  of  the  Connecticut  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts,  and  other  civic  and  art 
associations.  A  member  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  his  portrait  of  Paul  Bartlett, 
the  sculptor,  won  the  portraiture  prize  in  1908. 
He  became  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost 
portrait  painters  in  this  country,  and  painted 
many  of  the  portraits  of  governors  of  Connecti- 
cut for  the  State  capitol  collection.  Outside 
portraiture  one  of  his  greatest  pictures  was  the 
'Seizure  of  the  Charter'  in  the  capitol  at  Hart- 
ford. He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  art 
and  other  m^azmes  and  was  the  author  of 
^The  Evolution  of  an  Equestrian  Statue* 
(1909). 

FLAGG.  Ernest,  architect,  brother  of 
Charles  Noel  Flagg:  b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  6 
Feb.  1857.  He  studied  under  Blondeh  in  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts  at  Paris,  and  in  1891  became 
an  architect  in  New  York.  Among  his  most 
notable  works  are  the  Singer  Building  and 
Saint  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York;  the  national 
Naval  Academy.  Annapolis,  Md ;  the  Corcoran 
Gallery-  of  Art,  Washington,  etc  He  is  also 
a  prolific  contributor  to  magazines  and  other 
periodicals  on  good  roads  and  pavements, 
model  tenements,  etc. 

FLAGG,  George  Whiting,  American  artist: 
b.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  26  June  1816:  d.' 
Nantucket,  Mass.,  5  Jan:  1897.  He  showed  re- 
markable artistic  abihty  very  early  in  life.  Some 
of  the  paintings  of  this  period  are  now  in  the 
collection  of  the  Historical  Society  of  New 
York  city.  He  studied  under  Washington  All- 
ston  and  later  for  nine  years  in  Europe,  es- 
pedal^  in  London,  England;  on  his  return  to 
the  United  States  he  opened  a  studio  first  in 
New  Haven  and  later  in  New  York.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  in  1851.   Among  his  best-known  paint- 


ings are  'Landing  of  the  Pilgrims* ;  'Wash::: 
ton  Receiving  His  Mother's  Blessing'; 
Good  Samaritan';  'The  Scarlet  Letter*,  i:. 
'The  Execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.*  7;- 
second   of   these   is   espedally   well  Iccci: 
through  the  many  engravings  whidi  were  mi- 
after  it    Much  of  his  work  is  of  a 
ideal  type  and  throughout  his  entire  camr  b 
was  never  influenced  by  any  oommerdal  cc:- 
siderations.    His  worics  consist  of  histor;.. 
and  genre  pictures  and  of  a  few  portraits. 

FLAGG,  Isaac,  American  Greek  sriioh:: 
b.  Beverly,  Mass.,  7  Sept  1843.  He  is  a  s-  i 
of  Wilson  Fligg  (q.v.),  and  was  prepared  r.i 
college  at  Andover  Phillips  Academy,  ins 
graduated  from  Harvard  1864,  and  was  tui;: 
m  the  College  l86S-«.    He  studied  in  Gotc-/ 

fen  and  Berlin,  and  received  the  degree 
'h.D.  at  Gottingen  1871.  He  was  professor  - 
Greek  in  Cornell  UniversiQ'  1871-88,  profcs- 
of  classical  philology  in  the  University  of  Oi 
fomia  1890-99,  professor  of  Greek  1899-10' 
since  then  professor  emeritus.  He  has  e&s 
the  *  Hellenic  Orations  of  I>^ostfaene< 
'Seven  against  Thebes'  of  vEschylns;  the*I;£ 
genia  in  Tauris*  of  Euripides;  Plato's  KKk 
ogy>  and  'Crito,*  etc.  He  is  the  author  of 'C'r 
lines  of  die  Temporal  and  Model  Prind^a ' 
Attic  Prose* ;  author  also  of  'VersKls 
'Hylethen,  a  Lyrical  Missive* ;  'Cm,  : 
Dramatic  Fantasy'  <1910) ;  and  other  pos 

FIAOG,  James  Montsomery,  artist  r 
anUior:  b.  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y..  18  June  1^ 
After  early  studies  in  New  Yori^under  H- 
komer  in  England  and  Marec  in  Paris,  k 
came  speedily  known  by  his  magazine  m 
butions  and  his  .illustrated  volumes  of  pc 
and  prose,  which  revealed  remarkable  versat 
technical  ability  and  vivacious  humor,  whr. 
in  oils,  pen  and  ink,  charcoal  or  crayon.  : 
first  drawing  was  published  in  Life  at  the  l 
of  14.   His  portrait  in  oils  of  Mark  Twain, 
of  his  best,  is  in  the  Lotos  Qub,  New  Vc> 
His  illustrated  volumes  of  prose  and  poetirr- 
elude  'Tomfoolery'  (1904):  'If:  a  Guidf 
Bad  Manners'  (1905):  'Why  They  Mani>: 
(1906)  ;  'All  in  the  Same  Boat'  (1906):  'U 
People'  (1909);  'I  Should  Say  So'  (1914) 

FLAGLER,  Heniy  M.,  American  apia  ' 
ist:  b.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  1830;  d.  20  Mr 
1913.    He  be^n  life  as  a  clerk  m  a  coiuiTj 
store,  then  going  to  Saginaw,  Mich.,  he  becaiK  | 
a  salt  manufacturer.   He  afterward  removed 
Geveland,  Ohio,  and  formed  one  of  the  6rz 
of  Rodcefeller.  Andrews  and  Flagler,  dc* 
known  Ai  the  Standard  Oil  Oimpany  and 
which  he  was  assodated  until  1911.   He  n-' 
the  proprietor  of  scHne  600  miles  of  railroad  c 
Florida  and  of  the  Ponce  de  Leon  and  Alcan" 
hotels  at  Saint  Aujjustine.    As  builder  v-- 
owner  of  these  palatial  hotels  he  did  modi' 
make  Saint  Augustine,  Fla.,  a  popular  winw 
resort. 

FLAGS,  Confederate.  Eariy  in  the  » 
reer  of  secession  designs  for  flags  wrrc  «' 
fered  to  the  Confederate  Congress.  De'j* 
were  sent  in  daily  and  a  mass  of  ideas  vns  f» 
lected,  illustrating  a  still  lingering  love  for » 
United  States  fl^,  while  most  of  them 
radical  departures  from  its  heraldic  diann<f 
The  entire  political,  educational  and  relig«* 
spirit  of  the  Confederacy  took  a  deep  concert 
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in  the  pfoposidoB  of  a  flag,  and  even  Stephens, 
Tombs,  Qinton,  Widdiam,  and  Semmes  took 
the  time  from  legislative  and  military  duties 
to  devise  some  flag  symbols.  In  the  midst  of 
the  deliberations  a  committee,  the  Confederate 
Congress,  decided  to  turn  the  matter,  with 
the^  hundreds  of  suggestions,  to  a  committee, 
which  was  composea  of  Miles  (5.  C).  Mor- 
toa  (Fla.),  Shorter  (Ala.),  Barton  (Ga.), 
Sparrow  (La.)  and  Harris  (Miss.)^  which 
committee  reportMl  5  March  1861.  ScHne  of 
the  introductory  sentences  copied  from  the 
original  read:  ^Whatever  attachment  may  be 
felt,  from  association,  for  the  stars  and  stripes 
(an  attachment  which  your  committee  may  be 
permitted  to  say  they  do  not  all  share),  it  is 
manifest  that,  m  inaugurating  a  new  govern- 
ment,  we  cannot  retain  the  flag  of  the  ^vem- 
ment  from  which  we  have  withdrawn,  with  any 
propriety,  or  without  encountering  very  ob- 
vious practical  difficulties.  It  is  idle  talk  of  re- 
taining the  fla^  of  the  United  States  when  we 
have  voluntarily  seceded  from  them.'*  And 
this  sentence,  *It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  something  was  conceded  by  the  committee 
to  what  seemed  so  strong  and  earnest  a  desire 
to  retain  at  least  a  suggestion  of  the  old  stars 
and  stripes.  So  much  for  the  mass  of  models 
or  designs  more  or  less  copied  from  or  as- 
similated to,  the  United  States  flag.*  The 
long  report  indulges  in  some  historical  refer- 
ences and  strongly  argues  that  the  colonists 
foi^t  the  ^ories  of  the  British  flag  and 
wound  up  with  this  stand:  *Yet  under  that 
British  nag  rfle  colonists  fouf^t  in  their  in- 
fancy for  their  veir  existence,  a^inst  more 
than  one  determined  foe.  Under  it  they  had 
repelled  and  driven  back  the  relentless  sav- 
ue,  and  carried  it  farther  and  farther  into 
the  decreasing  wilderness  as  the  standard  of 
civilization  and  religion.  Under  it  the  youth- 
ful Washington  won  his  spurs  in  the  memor- 
able and  unfortunate  expedition  of  Braddock, 
and  Americans  helped  to  plant  it  on  the  Plains 
of  Abraham  when  the  immortal  Wolf  fell. 
But  our  forefathers,  when  they  separated 
themselves  from  Great  Britain  .  .  .  they 
cast  no  lingenng,  regretful  looks  behind.'  And 
summed  it  up:  ^Ine  committee,  on  examin- 
ing the  representations  of  the  flags  of  all  coun- 
tries, found  that  Liberia  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands  had  flags  so  similar  to  that  of  the  United 
States  that  it  seemed  an  additional  if  not  a 
conclusive  reason  why  we  should  not  keep  — 
copy — or  imitate  it  They  (the  committee) 
feef  no  inclination  to  borrow  at  second  hand 
what  had  been  pilfered  and  appropriated  by  a 
free  negro  community  and  a  race  of  savages.' 

The  committee  reported  (5  March)  the  fol- 
lowing which  was  adopted  on  same  day,  but 
by  vote  the  flag  of  the  Confederacy,  as  by 
committee  suggestion,  was  ordered  on  the 
books  of  4  March,  to  be  of  even  date  with 
Abraham  Lincoln's  inauguration.  The  report 
and  law  reads: 

«That  the  Flag  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  shall  consist  of  a  red  6eld  with  a 
white  space  extending  horizontally  through  the 
center,  and  equal  in  width  to  one-third  the 
width  of  the  flag.  The  red  spaces  above  and 
below  to  be  of  the  same  width  as  the  white. 
The  untMi  blue  extending  down  throuf^  the 
white  space  and  stopping  at  Uie  lower  red 


space.  In  the  center  of  the  luion  a  circle  of 
white  stars,  corresponding  in  number  with  the 
States  in  the  Confederacy.* 

This  flag  with  its  seven  stars  (representing 
the  seven  states  which  rebelled)  was  unfurled 
over  the  State  House  at  Montgomery,  Ga.,  on 
4  March  1861.  But  the  new  flag  did  not  prove 
satisfactory  to  many  radical  politicians,  nor 
was  it  satisfactory  in  military  or  naval  actions 
because  of  its  striking  similarity  to  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner;  at  the  first  battle,  21  July 
1861  —  Bull  Run  (called  by  Southerners  as  the 
battle  of  Manasses),  the  opposing  commanders 
accused  the  enemy  of  displaying  the  colors  of 
the  antagonizing  forces.  By  a  strange  coin- 
cidence, one  of  the  flag  committee,  Mr.  F.  S. 
Barlow  (General  at  the  rattle  of  Bull  Run)  was 
killed  attempting  to  serve  that  duplication.  It 
became  evitfent  ^t  a  new  flag  for  battle  pur- 
poses must  be  created.  A  flag  of  that  character 
was  devised  by  Edward  C.  Hancock  of  New 
Orleans,  and  by  end  of  October  it  was  in 
g^eral  use  as  adopted  by  Confederate  officers, 
and  was  as  follows:  *The  Battle  Flag  is 
square,  havlw  a  Greek  Cross  (saltier)  of  blue, 
ed^ed  with  white,  with  thirteen  eoual  white  five 
pointed  stars;  upon  a  red  fiela;  the  whole 
bordered  with  white.*     But  the  southern 

Seople  demanded  a  National  and  not  a 
attle  Flag,  with  the  result  that  the  Con- 
federate Congress  adopted  the  following  flag 
on  1  May  1863:  «The  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America  do  enact,  That 
the  Flag  of  the  Confederate  States  shall  be  as 
follows:  The  field  to  be  white;  the  Icngnth 
double  the  width  of  the  fllag,  with  the  umon 
(now  used  as  the  Battle  Flag)  to  be  a  square 
of  two-thirds  the  width  of  the  flag,  having 
the  ground  red}  thereon  a  broad  saltier  oi 
blue,  bordered  with  white,  and  emblazoned  with 
white  mullets  or  five  pointed  stars,  correspond- 
ing in  number  to  mat  of  the  Confederate 
States.'*  This  flag  proved  most  unsatisfac- 
tory because  of  its  too  liberal  ^ite,  would  be 
accepted  as  a  flag  of  truce  and  also  because  it 
was  too  similar  to  the  English  White  Ensigiu 
and  both  these  objections  showed  in  tests  of 
war.  This  led  to  new  suggestions  and  the  Rich- 
mond Examiner  commented:  *Before  we  get 
our  national  emblem  we  must  get  rid  of  stars 
and  stripes  in  all  their  variations.  So  too  of  all 
arrangements  of  red,  white  and  blue.  .  .  . 
The  national  emblem  of  the  equestrian  South 
is  the  Horse.  Its  colors  are  black  and  white; 
its  shield  is  the  sable  horse  of  Manassas  on  a 
silver  field;  its  flag  is  the  white  flag  with  the 
black  horse.  Neither  belong  to  any  other  nation 
of  Christians." 

This  proposal  met  with  considerable  favor, 
especially  because  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
Horse,  but  it  was  rejected,  only  to  be  later  ac- 
cepted on  the  signature  of  the  South.  See 
Great  Seal  of  the  Confederacy.  , 
Innumerable  were  the  su^cstions,  and 
finally  came  the  short  lived  National  Flag 
adopted  4  March  1864  by  the  (^federacy  —  as 
follows :  *The  width,  two-thirds  of  its  length, 
with  the  union  (now  used  as  the  Battle  Flag) 
to  be  in  width  three-fifths  of  the  width  of  the 
flag,  and  .so  proportioned  as  to  leave  the  length 
of -the  field  on  the  side  of  the  union  twice  the 
width  of  the  field  below  it ;  to  have  the  ground 
red  and  a  broad*  bine  saltier  thereon,  bordered 
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with  white  and  emblazoned  with  mnllets  or 
'  five  pointed  stars,  corresponding  in  number  to 
that  of  the  Confederate  States;  the  field  to  be 
white  except  the  outer  half  from  the  union  to 
be  a  red  bar  exending  the  width  of  the  flag* 

What  Rear-Admira!  George  H.  Preble.  U. 
S.  N.,  wrote  in  1880  has  during  the  World  War 
Come  true:  ^Should,  unfortunately,  our  coun- 
try engage  in  another  war  foreign  or  domestic 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  dear  old  flag  the 
'Star  Spangled  Banner' — of  The  Union,  will 
be  soul  inspiring  to  the  soldiers  of  the  common 
country,  whether  Northern,  Southern,  Eastern 
or  Western,  and  that  all  sectional  emblems  will 
be  subservient  beneath  (he  folds  of  the  United 
States  Flag* 

This  was  true  in  the  Spanish-American  War 
but  in  a  more  emphatic  way  todav  as  a  United 
American  folk,  love  and  revere  the  flag  of  the 
Revolntionaiy  forefathers. 

BeRHARD  J.  CiGRAND, 

Lieutenant  United  States  Navy;  Author  ^Real 
History  of  United  Slates  Flag.^ 

FLAGS  OF  FOREIGN  NATIONS.  It 
is  but  proper  that  in  the  study  of  Hags  those  of 
foreign  nations  be  considered:  the  English 
from  which  we  "withdrew,  as  well  the  French, 
from  whence  we  derived  considerable  aid,  de- 
serve, to  be  treated  at  some  length;  while  the 
neighboring-  flags  of  the  Western  Continent,  as 
those  across  the  two  oceans,  merit  considera- 
tion. 

When  in  1066,  William  the  Conqueror,  Duke 
of  Normandy,  invaded  En^and  and  defeated 
the  Saxons,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  he  had  as 
his  principal  flag  a  dragon  device;  it  was  not 

Sainted  nor  em^ssed  on  the  cloth,  but  was  a 
oating  ^gure,  and  as  the  wind  struck  into  it 
it  filled  the  two  walls  of  the  device  and  thus 
made  an  inflated  living  creature.  L^ter  he  had 
a  banner  of  white  bordered  with  blue  and  in 
the  union  a  large  cross  in  gold.  Richard  the 
Lion-hearted  also  displayed  a  dragon  standard, 
but  not  until  Henry  the  III  was  it  designed  to 
portray  the  dragon  of  red  silk,  sparkling  all 
over  with  fine  gold,  the  tongue  representing  a 
shooting  flame,  with  the  eyes  of  sarohire. 

Gradually  the  Christian  device.  The  Cross, 
came  into  the  English  standard  because  of  the 
British  activities  in  the  Crusades.  The  Cross 
was  in  white  generally  od  a  field  of  red;  but 
in  the  wars  of  the  Black  Prince,  the  En^ish 
cross  was  red  on  a  field  of  white,  this  is  best 
known  as  the  cross  o£  Saint  George  (white 
flag  with  red  cross).  About  this  same  period 
of  the  Crusades  the  Scottish  standard  was  that 
of  the  cross  of  Saint  Andrew  (a  large  X  white 
on  a  blue  field),  as  the  legend  tells  the  white 
cross  was  seen  in  the  actual  blue  sky  during 
a  great  battle  in  940,  when  the  Scots  and  Ficts 
defeated  England.  When  the  Scotch  became 
a  part  of  Britain  they  enforced  their  Saint 
"Andrew's  fiag  upon  the  united  standard.  The 
royal  flags  of  Britain,  since  the  time  of  King 
Richard  I  in  1194,  have  always  borne  the  Coat 
of  Arms  of  the  reigning  monarch.  But  in 
1606  King  James  I  ordered  a  joint  device,  the 
Union  Jack  —  called  so,  as  he'  always  signed 
his  name  Jack  or  Jacques,  the  French  for 
James.  The  Irish  device  in  the  union  of  1801 
was  the  saltire  red  on  a  white  field.  It  is 
'fliis  device  (Union  Jack),  which  is  the  union 
of  the  British  0ags  made  in  red.  Innumerable 


have  been  the  changes  in  the  British  standards, 
and  various  the  symbolic  designs. 

The  French  Flag  with  its  three  broad  stripes 
or  pales  of  blue,  white  and  red  may  well  be 
said  to  have  had  their  origin  from  General 
Lafayette,  who  doubtless  was  inclined  to  the 
choice  of  these  heral<fic  tinctures  from  having 
served  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes;  in  1^, 
when  Lafa^fette  was  chosen  by  acclamation 
commander-in-chief  of  the  National  Guard  of 
France,  he  was  delegated  to  design  a  distin- 
guishing mark  for  these  soldier  bodies.  He 
chose  a  cockade  made  of  blue,  white  and  red, 
the  first  represented  the  royal  family,  the  red 
and  blue  were  the  cuicient  colors  of  Paris  and 
hence  Lafayette  either  by  coincidence  or  de- 
sign gave  to  France  the  same  colors  he  so 
dearly  loved  in  America,  and  it  was  but  natural 
when  a  flag  was  desired  for  the  National  Guard, 
to .  convert  the  tinctures  of  the  coclmde  into 
the  banner.  Prior  to  the  present  tricolor  of 
France  the  kings  had  their  own  royal  standard. 
Charies  IX  had  «pillars"  ;  Henry  11,  «a  half 
moon" ;  Henry  III.  «three  crowns" ;  Philip 
Augustus,  *a  lion" ;  Louis  VIII,  *a  boar* ; 
Saint  Louis,  *a  dragon*;  Philip  the  Bold,  *an 
eagle* ;  Charies  the  Fair,  ^a  leopard" ;  John, 
"swans* ;  Charles  V,  "greyhounds* :  Charles 
VII  and  VIII  «  a  winged  stag";  Loms  XII.  «a 
porcupine* ;  Francis  I,  "the  Salamander* ; 
Louis  VII, /the  fleur  de  lis.*  To  France  we 
owe  appreciation  for  evolving  heraldic  science 
and  the  French  classification  of  ^  symbolic  de- 
vices is  the  most  perfect  in  military  annals. 
Host  of  the  early  French  flags  terminated  in 
three  points  to  illustrate  that  the  French  people 
believe  in  the  Trinity.  The_French  Church  and 
Crusade  flags  were  red  with  a  green  border 
emblematic  that  they  would  give  their  blood 
and  the  green  as  a  sign  of  hope,  new  life,  or 
springtime.  In  1364  King  Charles  V  placed 
three  fleurs-de-lis  on  an  azure  or  blue  field, 
and  up  to  Louis  XIV.  1644,  the  blue  fla^  with 
the  three  fleurs-de-lis  was  the  national  military 
standard  of  France.  The  pure  white  stanc^d 
of  the'  Huguenots  with  Henry  III  and  Henry 
IV  as  their  leaders  became  also  tbe  argent 
colors  of  the  Bourbon  and  royal  France  nag 
The  French  President's  flag  is  the  same  as  the 
flag  of  France,  with  the  addition  of  the  letters 
"R.F.*  in  gold  meaning  "Republic  of  France." 

Italy. —  The  royal  standard,  white  with  a 
blue  border,  displays  the  full  armorial  achieve- 
ments of  theldng.  The  naval  flag  displays  three 
vertical  stripes  of  green,  white  and  red;  in  the. 
centre  is  a  red  shield  chained  with  a  white 
cross,  and  bordered  with  blue  crested  with 
the  crown.  The  arms  of  the  House  of  Savoy 
are  displayed  on  the  ensign  and  merchant  flag. 

Germany. —  The  imperial  standard  (Us- 
plays  on  a  yellow  or  gold  field  the  iron  cross 
(or  cross  of  the  Teutonic  knights)  with  die 
motto  "Gott  mitt  uns.*  In  the  centre  is  an 
eagle,  and  on  a"  yellow  field  are  rningled  im- 
perial crowns  and  eagles  in  blade.  The  naval 
ensign  is  white,  divided  by  a  black  cross.  On 
the  outer  section  of  the  cross  is  the  Prussian 
eagle  on  a  white  field.  The  tipper  quarter  next 
to  the  flagstaff  is  composed  of  three  horizontal 
stripes  of  black,  white  and  red,  with  the  iron 
cross  in  the  centre  — red  representing  the  old 
Hanseatic  League,  and  black  and  white  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia.  The  merchant  flag  is  red, 
white  and  black. 
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Auitrta-Hunnry.'— The  Itnperial  standard 
is  yellow  of  a  deep  tiat,  bearlnt  a  black  double- 
Beaded  eatf1e,'^ati  cvottitioti  from  the  «agte 
standard  of  tht  Rotnati  Empire.  The  wannip 
flag,  created  in  1786,  has  three  equal  horicontal 
bars  of  red,  white  and  red  frith  a  crowned 
ihield,  (the  ittcient  device  of  the  dukei  of 

Austria)  similarly  divided. 

Spain. —  The  royal  standard  is  entirely  occu- 
pied with  the  guarterings  of  the  Spanish  es- 
cutcheon armorially  displayed.  The  naval  flag 
has  two  broad  bands  of  red  with  a  yellow  bar 
between,  on  which  appears  the  Castle  of  Castile 
and  the  Lion  of  Leon,  the  ancient  kingdoms 
whose  union  marked  the  oripfin  of  Spain.  The 
merchant  flag  is  yellow,  with  two  horizontal 
bars  of  red  crossing  it. 

Russia. —  The  Russian  Imperial  standard 
displayed  the  black  double-headed  eagle  bear- 
ing on  its  breast  a  shield  with  Saint  George 
slaving  the  dragon,  and  arms  of  several  Russian 
cities.  The  naval  ensign  had  a  blue  saltire  on 
a  white  ^ound.  The  merchant  flag  is  a  hori- 
zontal tricolor  of  blue,  white  aiid  red. 

Japan. —  The  standard  has  a  gold  chrysan- 
themum with  16  petals  on  a  re  d  field.  The 
naval  flag  is  a  representation  of  the  rising  sun 
—  a  red  central  disc  with  alternate  red  and 
white  spreading  rays.  The  merchant  flag  is 
white  with  a  red  disc  in  the  centre. 

China. — When  the  Chinese  Empire  gave 
place  to  a  republic,  the  old  standard— an  an- 
cient dragon  on  a  yellow  field  —  was  abolished, 
and  a  national  design  adopted,  five  etjual  stripes 
of  colors  horizontal,  representing  China  proper, 
Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Tibet  and  the  Moham- 
medan races. 

Other  National  Flags.—  Abyssinia.— Three 
stripes,  upper  green,  centre  yellow,  lower  red 
AllHuiia. —  Red  field,  upon  whidi  is  imposed 
a  black  double-headed  spread  eafide. 

Argontina. —  Three  stripes,  the  ttpper  .and 
lower  are  blue  and  the  centre  one,  upon  which 
is  imposed  a  golden  face. 

Belgium.—  The  vertical  tri-color,  Mack, 
yellow  and  red,  the  ancieut  colors  of  Brabant, 
IS  flown  by  Belgium.  This,  with  the  ro^l 
ftrms,  on  which  the  shield  is  the  golden  hon 
on  black  of  Brabant  is  the  standard;  and  with- 
out  the  arms,  it  is  the  flag  of  warships  and 
mercantile  vessels. 

Bolivia. —  Three  stripes,  upper  red,  centre 
yellow,  lower  green. 

Brazil. —  Green  field  triangle  of  yellow;  the 
blue  disc  in  centre  represents  the  heavens,  and 
the  white  stars  add  to  its  celestial  representa- 
tion.  Motto :  "Ordem  e  Progrcsso.' 

Bulgaria. —  Three  stripes,  upper  white,  centre 
green,  lower  red. 

Chile. —  Two  stripes,  white  above  and  red 
below,  in  a  blue  union  a  large  five-pointed  star 
in  white. 

Canada. —  Same  as  British,  except  that  it  has 
the  Dominion  shield  in  lower  fly  end.  All 
British^  colonial  flags  contain  the  colonial 
badge  in  the  fly  end  of  the  British  flag. 

Colombia. —  Upper  half  yellow,  lower  half 
blue  and  red,  in  centre  the  shield  of  Colombia. 

Costa  Rica. —  Five  stripes  in  this  order, 
blue^  white,  red,  white  and  blue. 

Cuba. —  At  staff  end  a  red  triangle,  upon 
which  is  blazoned  a  white  star  and  five  stnpes 
stream  from  triangle;  these  are  alternate  tune 
and  white. 


Denmark. — The  flag,  the  ancient  Danne- 
bro|^  red  with  a  white  cross,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  in  continuous  use,  is  a  memorial  of  the 
wars  against  the  Norsemen  and  Slavs.  It  is 
traditionally  believed  to  have  been  adopted 
after  the  appearance  of  a  cross  in  the  sky  at 
one  of  tbt  battles  of  Waldemar  in  1219.  The 
standard  and  man-of-war  ensign  are  swallow- 
tailed;  the  merchant  flag  is  like  the  ensign,  but 
rectangular. 

Ecuador/— Three  stripes,  yellow,  blue  and 
red,  with  national  arms  on  ^e  t^ue  stripe. 

Greece.— The  standard  is  a  white  rectan- 
gular cross  on  dark  blue,  with  the  royal  arms  in 
the  centre,  the  ^ield  of  which  has  the  Danish 
giants  as  supporters,  with  a  white  rectangular 
cross  on  a  blue  field.  The  naval  ensign  has 
nine  horizontal  stripes,  blue  and  white  alter- 
nating ;  the  upper  quarter  next  the  staff  is  bluc^ 
with  a  white  cross,  in  whose  centre  Is  a  crown. 
The  merchant  flag  is  similar,  minus  the  crown. 

Guatemala. —  Three  vertical  bars  of  blue, 
white  and  blue,  upon  the  white  the  national 
device, 

Hayti. —  Two  stripes,  upper  Mue,  tower  red, 
supporting  white  square,  upon  which,  in  green, 
appears  the  coat  of  arms  of  that  country. 

Honduras. —  Three  stripes,  ufHwr  and  lower 
blue,  centre  white,  with  national  arms  on  the 
white  stripe. 

Liberia. —  Eleven  stripes,  alternate  red  and 
white  with  a  union  of  blue,  upon  which  appears 
a  large  white  star. 

LuxemboUTw. —  TTiree  stripes,  top  red,  centre 
white,  lower  blue. 

Mexico.—  Three  vertical  bars,  green  at 
staff,  red  at  fly  end  and  wlUte  in  centre,  upon 
which  appears  the  national  arms. 

Monaco. —  Smallest  nation  on  earth  (e^ht 
square  miles),  the  flag  is  white,  in  the  centre, 
shield  of  the  nation. 

Montenegro. —  Three  stripes,  upper  red, 
centre  blue  and  lower  white.  On  centre  the 
national  shield  appears. 

Morocco. —  A  plain  red  flag. 

Netherlands. — ^Wben  Holland  came  into  ex- 
istence as  an  independent  state  in  1579,  the 
colors  of  the  House  of  Orange  were  adopted: 
but  probably  due  to  the  fugitive  nature  of 
orange  dye  in  the  sea  atmosphere,  it  was 
altered  in  1643  to  horizontal  red,  white  and 
blue.  The  standard  bears  the  royal  arms,  the 
shield  being  occupied  by  the  Lion  of  Nassau. 
The  arms  are  not  displayed  on  naval  and  mer- 
chant vessels. 

Nicaragua. —  Three  strii>es,  upper  blue,  lower 
blue,  centre  white  with  national  device. 

Norway. — Red  swallow-tailed  field  wiA 
blue  cross. 

Panama. —  Quartered;  1st  Quarter  white 
with  blue  star,  2d  quarter  red,  3a  quarter  blue, 
4th  quarter  white  with  red  star. 

Paraguay. —  Three  stripes,  red  at  top,  white 
at  centre  and  blue  below. 

Persia. —  White  with  two  borders,  Ae  inner 
one  green,  the  outer'  one  red.  In  the  centre  of 
the  white  field  is  golden  lion. 

Peru. —  Three  vertical  bars,  staff  side  red. 
fly  end  red,  centre  whiter  with  natifmal  shield 
in  the  centre. 

Portugal.— Prior  to  the  Revolution  of  1910, 
the  colors  were  blue  and  white.  The  repub- 
lican ensign  is  green  and  red  vertical  with,  the 
shield  framed  it  an  annitlary  sphere. . 
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Rumania.—  Three  vertical  bars,  blue  at 
staff,  red  at  fly  end,  and  yellow  in  tfie  centre, 
upon  which  appears  the  national  shield. 

San  J)omingo.— ^Quartered  by  white  cross, 
1st  quarter  blue,  2d  red,  3rd  red,  4th  Uue;  in 
centre,  national  device. 

Serbia. —  Three  vertical  bars,  ton  red,  centre 
blue,  lower  white ;  in  centre  to  overlap  the  three 
stripes,  the  shield  of  Serbia. 

Siam.—  Red  with  white  elejdiant 

Sweden.—  Blue  swallow-tailed  fidd,  chai^d 
with  cross  of  yellow. 

Switzerland. —  Red  field  with  white  cross. 

Turttey. —  The  device  on  the  Imperial 
standard  consists  of  the  ruler's  name,  wiui  the 
motto  "Ever  Victorious.*  The  Crescent,  which 
appears  on  the  national  and  mercantile  flags, 
was  the  device  of  Constantinc^le  in  the  time  of 
the  Greek  Empire.  The  naval  flaR  is  red, 
charged  with  a  decrescent  moon,  and  S-pointed 
star,  both  white.  The  merchant  flag  is  green, 
with  a  red  circle  in  the  centre,  on  which  is  a 
white  decrescent  moon. 

Uru^ay. —  Nine  stripes,  alternate  white' and 
red,  union  wiUi  golden  sim. 

Venecuda. — Three  vertical  bars,  top  yellow 
vrith  national  shield,  lower  red,  centre  blue, 
charged  at  staff  side  with  stars. 

Bernakd  J.  CnatANv, 
Lieutenant  United  States  Navy;  Author  of 
<Real  History  of  United  States  Flag,*  *His- 
tory  of  American  Emblems.* 

FLAGSTAFF,  Arizona,  an  important  rail- 
road town  in  Coconino  County,  on  me  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Sante  Fe  Railroad.  It  has  an  al- 
titude of  6,935  feet.  The  town  has  extensive 
live-stock  and  lumber  interests.  Tourists  going 
to  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colc^do  make 
Flagstaff  their  base  of  supplies.   Pop.  1,700. 

FLAGSTONE,  a  rock  which  splits  into 
slablike  masses  of  various  sizes  and  thideness 
along  the  planes  of  stratification.  Consult 
Ries,  ^Builmng  Stones  and  Clay  Products* 
(New  York  1912). 

FLAHAUT  DE  LA  BILLARDBRIE, 
fia'6  d£  lii  be'yar'dre,  Auguste  Charles  Joseph, 
CoMTE  DE,  French  soldier  and  statesman:  b. 
Paris,  21  April  1785 :  d.  I  Sept  1870.  His 
father,  the  Comte  de  Flahaut,  was  beheaded  in 
1793  and  his  mother,  afterward  Madame  de 
Souza,  took  him  to  England.  He  was  generally 
regarded,  however,  as  the  offspring  of  his 
mother's  liaison  with  Talleyrand,  who  be- 
friended him  through  life.  In  1798  he  re- 
turned to  France,  entered  the  army  in  1800,  and 
was  commissioned  lieutenant  after  Marengo. 
He  formed  a  liaison  with  Hortense  de  Beau- 
hamais  and  their  son,  the  Duke  of  Mpmy. 
was  bom  21  Oct.  1811.  Flahaut  distinguishea 
himself  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812,  and 
was  made  gener^  o£  division  in  1813.  He 
submitted  to  the  new  government  in  1814  but 
was  retired  in  that  same  year.  He  was  present 
at  Waterloo  and  sought  to  place  Napoleon  II 
on  the  French  throne.  Talleyrand  saved  him 
from  exile,  but  Flahaut  soon  removed  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  married  Lady  Keith.  He  re- 
turned to  France  in  1827  ana  three  years  later 
was  made  lieutenant-general  and  peer  of  France 
by  King  Louis  Philippe.  He  was  appointed 
Minister  to  Berlin  in  1831  and  to  Vienna  in 
1841.   He  ronained  at  the  latter  post  until 


1848  when  he  was  dismissed  and  retired  from 
the  army.  After  the  coup  d'etat  of  Napoleon 
III  in  1851,  Flahaut  again  came  into  prominence, 
helping  to  draw  \ip  the  constitution  of  1852. 
He  became  senator  in  1853  and  in  1860-62  was 
Ambassador  to  England.  Consult  Hancourt,  A 
de,  'Madame  de  Souza  et  sa  famille'  (Paris 
1907). 

FLAIL,  a  farm  implement  used  for  thresh- 
ing oats,  barley  or  wheat.  It  is  made  of  a 
short  stick  or  club  called  the  "swipple*  which 
is  attached  by  a  leather  thcmg  to  a  wooden 
handle  in  suoi  a  way  that  it  may  be  swung 
freely  by  the  operator  who  grasps  the  handle. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  an  adaptation  of  this  imple- 
ment was  used  m  warfare. 

FLAMBARD,  fl^'bard,  Ranolph  or 
Ralph,  Norman  prelate  and  statesman:  d.  5 
Sept.  1128.  Of  obscure  parentage,  in  his  youth 
he  became  connected  with  the  Conqueror's 
court  and  being  handsome,  clever  and  unscru- 
pulous, gamed  great  influence  with  the  king  and 
rose  to  still  greater  favor  with  Rufus,  whom 
he  encouraged  in  his  tyrannical  and  rapacious 
courses.  His  fl^rant  extortions  earned  the 
hatred  of  the  people,  and  his  character  is 
painted  in  the  blackest  characters  by  the  chron- 
iclers. In  1099  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham; but  on  the  death  of  Rufus  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  by  Henry  I.  He  managed 
to  escape,  however,  by  means  of  a  rope  con- 
veyed to  him  in  a  vessel  of  wine  and  instigated 
Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  to  invade  England. 
He  was  subsequently  forgiven  by  Henry  and 
restored  to  Durham,  where  he  spent  his  last 
years  absorbed  in  architectural  works  con- 
nected with  the  city  and  the  cathedral.  Con- 
sult Freeman,  <WiIliam  Rufus>  (1882) ; 
Stubbs,  *  Constitutional  History*  (Vol.  I, 
1897). 

FLAMBOROUGH  (flam'bur'-o)  HEAD, 
a  bold  promonotory  of  E4ifi^and,  on  the  York- 
shire coast,  forming  the  north  honi  o£  Brid- 
lington Bay,  18  miles  southeast  of  Scarborou^ 
On  its  summit  a  lighthouse,  214  feet  above  hidi 
water,  shows  an  alternating  flashing  light 
which  is  visible  25  miles.  Vast  caverns,  haunted 
by  myriads  of  sea-fowl,  penetrate  deeply 
through  this  headland.  For  the  battle  of  Flam- 
borough  Head,  see  Jones,  Vavl, 

FLAMBOYANT,  a  term  apt^ied  to  the 
decorated  and  very  ornamental  style  of  archi- 
tecture of  French  origin,  usually  designated  as 
the  late  French  Gothic  architecture,  and 
employed  in  France  contemporaneously  with  the 
Perpendicular  style  in  Enriand.  One  of  the 
most  striking  and  common  features  is  the  wav- 
ing and  somewhat  flame-Hke  arrangements  of 
the  tracery  of  the  windows,  panels,  etc  The 
Church  of  Saint  Maclou,  Rouen,  erected  1432- 
1500^  is  said  to  be  one  of  the.  finest  specimens 
of  this  style.  Other  characteristic  specimens 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  western  part  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Tours,  the  Cathedral  of  Saint 
Pol  de  Leon,  Saint  Wulfran  at  Abbeville,  Saint 
Ritmier  near  Abbeville  and  the  Church  of  Broug 
at  Broug-en  firesse.  Consult  Enlart,  C,  <Oriff- 
ine  Anglaise  du  Stvle  Flamboyant*  (in  But- 
UHm  Moitwnental,  Vol.  LXX,  p.  38,  Paris  1906) ; 
Jackson,  Sir  T.  G.,  'Gothic  Architecture  m 
France,  England  and  Italy*  (2  vols.,  Cambridge 
1915) ;  Martin,  C,  <L'Art  Gothique  en  France* 
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fParis  1911-14) :  Saint-Paul.  A.,  *Les  Origineft 
du  Gothique  ^amboyant  eo  France*  (in  BhI^ 
UHh  Monumental,  Vol.  LXX,  p.  483,  Paris 
1907)  ;  West,  G.  H.,  *Gothic  Architecture  in 
England  and  France'  (London  19U). 

FLABffB,  the  phenomenon  exhibited  when 
gas  or  a  gaseous  mixture  is  actively  undergoing 
combustion.  Solid  bodies  (such  as  coke)  which 
do  not  contain  inflammable  volatile  constituents, 
that  is,  constituents  which  become  gaseous  ana 
ignite  upon  the  application  of  heat,  become  in- 
candescent when  they  bum,  but  their  combus- 
tion is  not  attended  by  the  development  of 
Same.  The  flames  that  appear  to  issue  from 
such  solid  combustibles  as  wood  and  coal  are  in 
reality  attendant  upon  the  combustion  of  gases 
distilled  from  the  fuel  by  the  heat,  as  may  be 
very  easily  proved  by  subjecting  these  bodies 
to  the  same  temperature  in  closed  vessels  which 
prevent  the  access  of  air.  Abundant  quantities 
of  combustible  gases  are  then  given  off  and 
these  may  be  led  away  in  pipes  or  stored  in 
tanks,  to  be  burned  at  more  convenient  times  or, 
places.  The  gas  obtained  from  coal  in  this 
way  has  been  used  for  many  years  for  lighting 
through  the  luminous  flame  with  which  it  burns. 
Flames  are  usually  very  hot  and  luminous, 
thou^  in  some  cases  there  is  but  little  light 
devek»>ed  The  flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp,  lor 
example,  is  barely  visible,  althot^  it  is  intensely 
hot;  and  the  flame  of  burning  hydrogen  is  an 
even  more  strildns:  case  of  the  same  sort.  (See 
also  Phosphokescence).  The  luminosity  of 
Barnes  is  due  in  some  cases  to  the  incandescence 
of  tiny  particles  of  solid  carbonaceous  matter 
that  they  hold  in  suspension;  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  however,  die  luminosity  of  the  flame 
is  due  to  incandescence  of  some  as  xt  a  very 
hig^  temperature.  Experiments  nave  demon- 
strated that  luminosity  of  a  flame  depends  on 
the  density  of  the  gases  which  are  present  in 
the  flame  and  that  names  which  are  but  feeUy 
luminous  in  an  atmosphere  of  normal  pressure 
become  luminous  when  the  burning  gases  are 
compressed.  Even  the  hydrocarbon  flames  owe 
their  luminosity  not  to  the  solid  particles  of  car- 
bon present,  but  to  the  glow  of  dense  hydro- 
carbon vapors.  A  pertinent  instance  is  that  of 
die  contrary  phenomenon  of  the  loss  of 
luminosity  of  a  candle  flame  when  placed  in  a 
situation  where  the  normal  atmospheric  pres- 
sure upon  it  can  be  considerably  reduced. 

In  studying  the  action  which  takes  place  in  a 
flame  the  round  type  has  been  found  simplest 
in  structure  —  that  is,  the  flame  issuing  from  a 
round  pipe.  The  flame  in  such  case  is  conical. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cylinder  of 
flowing  gas  bums  only  on  the  outside  —  where 
it  is  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  gas  on  the 
inner  section  of  the  flame  has  to  travel  farther 
before  it  meets  the  air,  and  the  central  part  of 
the  flow  gets  to  the  farthest  point.  The  flame 
then  is  a  hollow  cone  of  combustion,  filled  with 
gas  which  has  not  yet  burned  because  it  is  not 
in  contact  with  oxygen.  It  is  the  incandescence 
of  this  inner  gas  which  produces  the  light.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  the  outer  shell  of  actual 
combustion  which  produces  the  heat.  It  is  a 
common  experiment  in  physics  to  conduct  the 
gases  from  the  interior  of  the  cone  of  a  candle 
flame  by  means  of  a  small  glass  tube  to  a  dis- 
tance of  a  few  indies  awa/  from  the  flame  and 
to  ignite  them  as  they  issue  from  the  taSae. 


When  a  piece  of  wire  gauze  is  brou^t  down 
over  the  flame  of  a  candle,,  the  gauze  permits 
the  gases  that  arise  from  the  wick  to  pass 
through  it,  but  it  conducts  away  their  heat  so 
that  tney  are  no  longer  capable  of  combining 
with  one  another  and  hence  the  flame  does  not 
extend  above  the  gauze.  That  the  gases 
developed  at  the  wick  really  rise  up  through  die 
gauze  is  easily  proved  by  ignitit^  them  with  a 
burning  match.  A  certain  d^ree  of  heat  is 
needed  to  cause  gas  to  ignite  and  burst  into 
flame,  but  with  most  inflammable  gases,  once 
they  are  ignited  the  heat  evolved  in  their  com- 
bustion is  sufficient  to  continue  the  condition  of 
flame.  The  ignition  points  of  some  of  the  com- 
moner combustible  gases  are  as  follows  —  in 
degrees  Fahrenheit:  hydrogen  sulphide,  685°: 
acetylene,  800° ;  ethylene,  1,000" ;  ethane,  1.060° ; 
hydrogen,  1,085°;  carbon  monoxide,  1,200°; 
methane.  1,300° ;  qyanogen,  1,550°.  The  temper- 
atures of  some  of  the  flames  used  in  the  indus- 
tries as  sources  of  heat  are:  acetylene,  3,114°; 
alcohol  vapor  (with  air),  3,384°;  coal  gas  with 
air  —  in  the  Bunsen  burner,  3,400° ;  hydrogen, 
with  air  —  in  the  Bunsen  burner.  3,452°;  oxy- 

g en-coal  gas  blowpipe,  3,992° ;  oxyhydiogen 
lowpipe.  4.388°  j  alcohol  blowpipe,  4,618° ;  oxy- 
acetylene  blowpipe  (about),  5,700°.  See  also 
Explosion. 

Flames  may  be  colored,  and  often  very  bri^ 
liantly,  by  the  presence  within  them  of  certain 
metallic  salts.  Thus  sodium  compounds  pro- 
i^e  a  strong  orange-yellow  color,  potassium  a 
violet  and  strontium  a  crimson.  Advantage  is 
taken  of  this  fact  for  the  production  of  gorgeous 
cok>r  effects  in  pyrotechny  (q.v.).  In  chemical 
analysis,  too,  the  color  that  a  given  substance 
yields  when  placed  in  a  hot  but  normally  non- 
luminous  flame  often  gives  valuable  information 
concerning  its  compositioiL  See  Blow-pipe 
Analysis;  Spectroscope. 

FLAMS-FLOWER.  See  Tutdma. 

'  FLAMBL,  fla'mjEr,  Nicolas,  French  al- 
chemist and  scrivener:  b.  probably  at  Pontoise, 
about  1330;  d.  Paris,  1418.  He  practised  his  art 
in  Paris  and  was  made  scrivener  to  the  univer- 
sity there.  He  established  a  school  for  the 
teaching  of  penmanship,  illumination  of  manu- 
scripts, etc.,  and  by  this  means  and  probably 
also  through  money-lending,  amassed  a  large 
fortune,  which  the  people  believed  to  have  been 
gathered  by  his  skill  as  alchemist  He  wrote 
treatises  on  alchemy  in  which  he  detailed  his 
supposed  discoveries  in  turning  baser  metals 
into  gold.  The  real  facts  were  first  disclosed 
by  vilain  in  'Essai  sur  I'histoire  de  Saint- 
Jacques-la-Boucherie*  ( 1758)  and  '  Histoire 
critique  de  Nicolas  Flamel  et  de  Pernelle  sa 
famme  recueillie  d'actes  anciens  qui  justifient 
I'origine  et  la  midiocrlt^  de  leur  fortune  contre 
les  imputations  des  alchimistes'  (1761). 

FLAMBN,  fl&'men,  a  priest  of  ancient  Rome 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  a  particular  divin- 
ity. They  are  said  to  have  been  established  by 
Numa  and  were  at  first  three  in  number :  fkmen 
Dialis,  the  priest  of  Jupiter;  flamen  MarHaUSf 
the  priest  of  Mars,  and  ftamen  Qitiriuaiis,  the 
priest  o£  Romulus.  These  three  constituted  die 
fiammes  maiores,  and  were  always  of  the  patri- 
cian class.  I^ter  twelve  Homines  minores  were 
created,  cfaosni  from  the  luebetans.  The  fiammes 
hdd  office  for  life,  but  were  removable  for 
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n^ect  of  duty  or  contaminatjon  and  were  re- 

3uired  to  resign  and  remain  single  upon  the 
eath  of  their  wives,  the  ftaminica,  who  assisted 
them  in  their  duties  and  were  governed  by  the 
same  rules  as  their  husbands.  The  ftamen  vtas 
distiiufuished  by  the  apex,  a  conical  cap  in  the 
top  oi  which  was  fastened  a  pointed  twig  of 
olive  wood  bound  at  its  base  with  a  lock  of 
wool.  He  was  not  required  to  take  an  oath, 
was  an  ex-offido  member  of  the  Senate,  was 
entitled  to  the  use  of  the  toga  prcetexta  and  the 
curule  chair.  He  was  entitled  to  the  assistance 
of  a  lictor  and  for  himself  and  for  his  house 
held,  the  right  of  sanctuary  and  of  pardon.  He 
could  not  leave  the  city  for  a  single  night  or 
sleep  out  of  his  own  bed  for  three  consecutive 
nights,  mount  or  touch  a  horse,  touch  a  dead 
boc^  or  engage  in  a  long  list  of  occupations 
that  were  considered  to  contaminate  him.  The 
flamens  were  selected  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus 
from  three  candidates  nominated  by  the  pon- 
tifices.  When  the  emperors  were  deified  they 
had  flamens,  as  the  ftamen  Attgustalis.  There 
were  also  fiamines  curiales  and  a  fiamm 
arvalium.  The  principal  duty  of  - the  fiamiius 
was  to  offer  daily  sacrifices;  on  1  October  the 
three  ftamines  majores  were  rei^uired  to  drive 
to  the  capitol  and  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Fides 
Publico,  the  Honor  of  the  People.  Consult 
Bouch^Leclercq,  A.,  *Les  pontifes  de  I'ancienne 
Rome'  (Paris  1871);  Greenidge,  A.  H.  J., 
*R6man  Public  Life>  (London  1901) ;  Mar- 
quardt,  J.,  ^Romische  Staatsverwaltung*  i'^^P' 
zig  1885);  Samten  '^Fiamines*  (in  Paub"- 
V^ssowa,  'Real-£ncylop^e  der  Qassischen 
Altertunisurssenschaft,!  VoL  VI,  Stuttgart 
1907). 

FLAHBNG,  Franijots.  fr^d-swa  fla-m^A, 
French  painter:  b.  Pans,  1856.  He  began  his 
art  studies  under  his  father,  Leopold  Flameng 
(q.v.),  the  engraver,  and  studiea  subsequently 
under  Oabanel,  H^douin  and  Tean  Paul 
Laurens.  In  1879,  after  winning  the  Prix  de 
Salon,  he  went  to  Italy  for  furmer  study.  In 
1899  he  won  the  Grand  Prix.  He  is  an  officer 
of  the  Lefi^on  of  Honoiy  a  member  of  the 
French  Institute  and  in  1905  became  a  profes- 
sor at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  He  Fives  in 
Paris.  Ail  artist  of  distinguished  ability  as  a 
figure  painter,  he  has  used  this  ability  with 
great  effect  in  his  many  historical  paintings. 
In  mere  recent  years  he  has  become  especially 
noted  by  his  brilliant  portraits  of  well-known 
personages  and  of  beautiful  women.  Pictures 
hy  him  are  in  the  museums  of  Beaune,  Liegc^ 
Rouen,  Sydney  (Australia),  and.  in  the  Lux- 
embourg. He  has  also  done  a  great  deal  of 
decorative  work  in  public  buildings  in  Paris 
(Sorbonne,  Opera-CTomique)  and  elsewhere, 
proving  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  versatile  of 
modern  French  artists.  Among  the  most  strik- 
ing works  of  his  are:  <Le  Lutrm'  (1877) ; 
^Barbarossa  Visits  the  Tomb  of  Charlemagne* 
(1878);  'The  (Hrondins  Summoned'  (1879); 
*The  Conqu«rors  of  the  Bastille'  (1881) ; 
<Camille  DesmouHns'  (1882) ;  'The  DueP 
(1883)  ;  'The  Massacre  of  Machecoul'  (1884) ; 
<The  Bowlers'  (1885);  'C'est  lui'  (1893); 
'Waterloo'  (1898);  'The  Flight  into  Egypt', 
(1900);  'Eyiau';  etc.  One  of  his  pictures, 
'Grolier  in  the  House  of  Aldus'  is  in  the  Grolier 
Qub  of  New  York.  Consult  Cain,  G.,  'Francois 
Flameng>  (in  Art  Journal,  Vol.  XLIII,  tt>  65» 


London  1891);  Flamen^,  F.^  'My  Way  of 
Work*  (in  Cosmopolitan  Magaame,  Vol. 
XLVIII.  p.  408,  New  York  1910)  ;  Hamerton, 
P.  G.,  'Francois  Flameng*  (in  Scribner's  Mag- 
azine, Vol.  XVI,  p.  63,  New  York  1894); 
Thompson,  V.,  'Francois  Flameng'  (in  Cosmo- 
politan Magasine.  VoL  XLVIIL  p.  402,  New 
York  1910) ;  also  a  ntunber  of  articles  in  a 
special  issue  of  Figaro  lUustri  iAaskte  XVL 
No.  104,  Paris  1896). 

FLAMENG,  Leopold,  French  engraver :  b. 
Brussels  1831;  d.  1911.  He  studied  at  Brussels 
under  Gigoux  and  Calametta,  went  to  Paris 
in  1853,  where  at  first  he  met  with  little  success. 
He  joined  the  staff  of  the  Gasette  des  Beaux- 
Arts  m  1859  and  in  the  (K^s  of  Aat  journal 
soon  made  his  ability  widdy  known  and  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  one  of  the  foremost 
engravers  of  the  time.  His  versatility  was  re- 
markable; he  received  a  medal  of  honor  in 
1886,  first  prize  in  1900.  He  was  an  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  His  best  works  are: 
.'The  Artillery  Charf;e,>  after  Schreyer,  (Se- 
rome's  'Phryne' ;  Gamsborough's  'Blue  Bay' 
and  'Miss  Graham';  Ingres'  'The  Source'; 
Rembrandt's  'Hundred  Florin  Piece^  and 
'Night  Watch';  Schoen's  <Death  of  the  Vir- 
gin' ;  and  40  etchings  for  Blanc's  'CEuvres  com- 
plets  le  Rembrandt'  (1859)  and  etchings  for 
'Theatre  complct  de  Moliere'  (1873). 

FLAMINGO,  fla-min'gdi  a  peculiar  web- 
footed  bird  of  the  group  PncenicoPteri,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  intermediate  between  the 
storks  and  the  ducks,  the  long  legs  and  necks 
giving  it  a  resemblance  to  the  former,  while  the 
webbed  feet  connect  it  with  the  latter.  There 
are  six  species  of  true  flamingoes,  widelv  spread 
over  the  warmer  regions  of  both  hemispheres. 
Our  North  American  species  (Pkcenieopterus 
ruber"),  once  common  all  along  the  southern 
shores  of  the  United  States,  but  now 
almost  exterminated  even  from  Florida  and 
ranging  southward  to  Argentina,  is  light 
vermilion  with  brighter  wing  coverts.  The 
other  forms  arc  rosy  white  (scarlet  on  the  wing 
coverts)  with  black  wing-quiUs.  All  have  small 
goose-hke  bodies,  but  the  long  legs  and  neck 
give  them  a  height  of  four  or  five  feet.  Their 
most  extraordinary  part  is  the  bill,  which  is 
large,  swollen  and  bent  upon  itSelf  so  that  the 
upper  half  is  turned  downward  when  the  bird 
feeds,  with  its  head  twisted  and  crown  down- 
ward. The  edges  of  both  upper  and  lower  jaw 
are  furnished  with  small  transverse  plates, 
whidi  serve,  as  in  dudes,  for  a  seive,  allowing 
the  escape  of  the  mud,  but  retaining  the  smaU 
worms,  cruetaceans,  mollusks,  fishes,  etc.,  on 
which  the  birds  feed.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
tongue  is  beset  on  the  sides  and  base  with 
flexSjle,  recurved,  homy  spines.  Flamingoes 
live  and  migrate  in  large  flocks,  warning  one 
another  of  danger  by  a  loud  trumpeting  note, 
which  is  the  signal  for  the  flock  to  t^e  wing. 
When  flying,  uey  form  a  triangle. 

They  breed  in  companies  in  mud-flats  or 
inundated  marshes,  where  the]^  spend  most  of 
their  time  wading  about,  raisii^  tip  the  mud 
into  a  small  hillock,  which  is  concave  at  the  top 
so  as  to  form  a  nest.  In  this  hollow  Ibe  female 
lays  her  one  egg  and  hatches  it  t^r  silting  with 
her  legs  doubled  up  under  her.  The  young, 
usually  two  in  number,  do  not  fly  till  thor  have 
nearly  attained  their  fttf-^xiwtti,  thoi^^  dx^ 
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mi  mn  yery  swiftly  and  swim  with  ease  almost 
iimnediately  after  their  exclusion  from  the  shell. 
This  bird  was  held  in  high  repute  among  the 
hunirious  Romans ;  and  A|)icins,  so  f  anMus  in 
tfw  amials  of  gastronomy,  is  recorded  by  PHny 
to  have  discovered  the  exquisite  relish  of  the 
flamingo's  tongue  and  a  superior  mode  of 
dressing  it.  When  taken  young  they  soon  grow 
famiHar,  but  they  are  not  generally  found  to 
thrive  in  the  domesticated  state.  The  European 
flamingo  (P.  roseus)  is  abundant  in  marshy 
regions  of  Spain  and  southern  France  and  is 
found  as  far  south  as  Cape  Colony  and  as  far 
east  as  Lake  Baikal.  In  northwestern  India  it 
may  be  seen  tn  flocks  numbering  tens  of  thou- 
sands. Another  very  similar  ^>ecies  (P.  minor), 
but  of  less  size  and  with  the  chin  feathered,  is 
found  from  Madasgascar  around  the  whole  cir- 
cuit of  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Three 
other  species  are  Vnown  in  South  America, 
P.  andiniu  of  the  central  Andes,  the  largest  of 
the  family;  P.  iamesi,  of  southern  Peru  and 
Chile,  and  P.  cnilensis  of  the  region  south  of 
Brazil,  which  has  greenish  shanks.  In  addition 
to  the  various  omitholoG^es,  the  reader  mav 
consult  an  article  by  H.  A.  Blake,  'Nineteenth 
Century'  (December  1887) ;  Qiapman  and 
Buck,  <Wild  Spain>  (1893) ;  and  F.  M.  Chap- 
man. <Bird  Lore'  (1^). 

PLAMINIAN  (fla-min'i-an)  WAY  (Via 
Flaminia),  the  most  important  northern  road 
which  ltd  from  ancient  Rome  toward  the 
Po  valley,  Uie  Alps  and  the  Roman  colonies 
b^ond.  It  was  constructed  by  Caius  Flaminius 
the  elder  in  220  b.c  during  his  censorship 
and  led  throng  Etruria  and  Umbria,  from 
Rome  to  Arimmum  (Rimini)  on  the  Adriatic 
2^  miles.  It  was  restored  by  Augustus  and 
both  Vespasian  and  Trajan  were  responsible 
for  improvements  of  it.  It  started  from  the 
Porta  Ratumena,  between  the  Capitoline  and 
the  Quiritial  (now  Via  di  Marforio).  Remains 
of  it  are  yet  extant  tn  various  places.  Consult 
Bormann,  E,  *  Corpus  Inscnptionum  Lati- 
narum'  (Vol.  XI,  part  2,  p.  995,  Berlin  1893, 
etc). 

FLAMININUS,  Titus  Quinctiua.  tl'tus 
kwin'>shi-uS  flam-t-ni'ttus,  Roman  general:  b. 
about  230  B.C.;  d.  about  175.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  well-known  patrician  family.  Elected 
consul  in  1^  he  undertook  the  conduct  of  the 
war  against  Philip  V  of  Macedon.  By  pre- 
tending that  his  object  was  to  remove  from 
Greece  the  Macedonian  yoke,  he  detached  many 
of  the  Greek  states  from  Philip  and  defeated 
him  at  Cynoscephalae  (197)  in  Thessaly.  By  the 
treaty  soon  after  conduded  Philip  surrendered 
all  the  Greek  towns  which  be  possessed  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  paid  a  heavy  contribu- 
tion to  the  Romans.  At  the  Isthmian  games  in 
196  Flamininus  proclaimed,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  assembled  Greeks,  the  freedom  of  those 
states  which  had  been  subdued  by  Macedon. 
In  195  he  diminished  the  power  of  the  tyrant 
Nabis  of  Sparta.  In  192  he  was  again  sent  to 
Greece  where,  thanks  to  his  tact  and  diplomacy, 
he  succeeded  in  preventing  the  Greek  states 
from  allying  themselves  to  Antiochus  III  of 
Syria,  whom  the  Romans  were  then  fighting. 
In  \89  he  occupied  the  censorship  and  in  183 
was  sent  to  Bithytiia,  where  he  accomplished 
negotiations  resulting  in  a  promise  to  deliver 
to  the  Romans  the  person  of  Hannibal.  The 


latter,  however,  coimmtted  suidde  before  die 
promise  could  be  carried  out.  Plutarch  has 
written  his  life.  Consult  Gerlach,  F,  D.,  *T. 
Quinctius  Flamininxis*  (Basel  1871);  Momm- 
sen,  T.,  ^History  of  Rome*  (trans,  by  W. 
P.  Dickson,  5  vols.,  London  18W) ;  Niese,  B., 
^C^schichte  der  Griechischen  und  Makedonis- 
chen  Staaten,  etc'  (3  vols.,  Gotha  1893-1903). 

FLAMINIUS,  Gaioa,  ka'yus.  Roman  gen- 
eral and  statesman,  belonging  to  a  prominent 
plebeian  family :  d.  23  June  217  b.c  He  was 
tribune  of  the  people  in  232,  consul  in  223  and 
217,  and  censor  in  220.  As  tribune  he  carried 
against  the  opposition. of  the  Senate  an  agrarian 
law.'  In'  his  first  consulship  he  with  his  col- 
league, P.  Furius,  attacked  the  Gauls  beyond 
the  Po,  and  was  defeated.  The  Senate  then 
recalled  the  consuls,  but  Flaminius  resisted  the 
order  by  refusing  to  open  the  letter  and  ob- 
tained a  victory  over  the  Insubrians.  A  triumph 
-was  refused  him  on  his  return,  but  he  was  re- 
warded  vrith  deinonstrations  of  popular  favor. 
The  circus  Flaminius  and  via  Flaminia  (q-v.) 
were  the  monuments  of  his  censorship.  In 
his  second  consulship  he  marched  against  Han- 
nibal and  rashly  giving  battle,  was,  tocKther 
with  most  his  forces,  slain  near  Lake  Trasi- 
menas.  The  principal  sources  for  his  life,  etc., 
Livy  and  Polybius,  are  considerably  biased, 
both  of  these  writers  belonging  to  the  opposite 
political  party.  Consult  Mtinzer,  Fl 
rlaninius^  (in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Elncy- 
dopfidie  der  C^ssischen  Altertums-Wissen- 
schaft,*  Vol  VI,  Stuttgart  1907). 

FLAMMARION,  Camfllc  IdL-mSl  fla-ma- 
re-oA,  French  writer  on  astronomy :  b.  Montigny- 
le-Roi,  Haute-Mame,  26  Feb.  18C  In  1858  he 
entered  the  Paris  observatory  as  pupil,  being 
transferred  in  1862  to  the  Bureau  des  Longi- 
tudes, where  he  remained  till  1866.  Although 
still  a  youth,  he  had  already  published  the  first 
of  his  mam'  worics,  namely  *La  Plurality  des 
Hondes  habitis>  (1862  ;  36th  ed.  1892);  'Les 
Mondes  imaginaries  et  les  Mondes  reels^  (1865: 
21st  ed,  1^) ;  and  <Les  Merveilles  C^lestes^ 
(1866;  7th  ed  188)).  For  five  years  from  about 
1868  he  made  a  study  of  the  upper  regions  of 
the  atmosphere  during  several  balloon  ascents. 
In  1882  he  founded  the  monthly  magazine 
L'Astronotnie,  and  in  1887  started  the  French 
Astronomical  Society.  M.  Flammarion  has 
^incd  considerable  fame  for  original  researches 
m  astronomy,  especially  in  connection  with 
double  and  multiple  stars,  colors  of  stars,  the 
topography  and  physical  constitution  of  Mars 
and  the  moon :  sun-spots,  and  the  proper  motion 
of  the  stars ;  but  is  much  better  known  for  his 
excellent,  well-written  and  accurate  popular 
hand-books.  Among  his  other  works  are 
'Etudes  et  Lectures  sur  TAstronomie*  (1867- 
80);  <Dieu  dans  la  Nature'  (1867;  22d  ed. 
1892):  'Lumen'  (1872  ;  40th  ed.  1890);  < Voy- 
ages en  Balton>  (1870;  20th  ed.  1^);  <Vie 
de  Copemic»  (1872);  <L' Atmosphere*  (1872); 
<Histoire  du  Cie!>  (1873)  ;  *Petite  Astronomic* 
(1877)  ;  <Les  Teres  du  Ciel'  (1877)  ;  'Francois 
Arago*  (1879) ;  *Astronomie  Populaire*  (1880); 
<Les  Etoiles  et  les  Curiositis  du  Ciel>  (188!); 
'Le  Monde  avant  la  Creation  de  I'Homme* 
(1886) ;  <Les  Tremblements  de  Terre'  (1886)  ; 
aJnuiie'  (1889);  <Qu'est-cequelcCiel>  (1891); 
*La  Flanete  Mars  et  ses  dlonditions  d'Hatnta- 
bilit^>  (1893);  'La  fin  du  Monde'  (1894) ; 
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*  Astronomy  for  Amateun'  (1904);  ^Thtinder 
and  Lightning*   ( 1906) ;  ^Kbstenoiu  Psychic 

Forces'  (1907). 

FLAMMSNWERFER,  or  FLAMB 
THROWER.   Sec  Liquid  Fme. 

PLAMMOCK*S  REBELLION,  an  insure 
rection  led  by  Thomas  Flarnpnock,  which  oc- 
curred in  Cornwall  in  June  1497.  The  insur- 
gents resisted  a  tax  levy  for  the  expenses  of 
Sw  war  with  Scotland.  .  The  insurgent  forces 
were  defeated  on  BlacUieath,  17  June  1497. 

PLAMSTESD,  John,  English  astronomer: 
b.  Denby,  near  Deiby  19  Aug.  1646;  d.  Green- 
wich, 31  Dec  1719.  He  began  his  mathematical 
and  astronomical  studies  at  an  early  age,  and 
was  in  constant  correspondence  with  scientific 
men.  He  found  the  astronomical  tables  of  the 
day  to  contain  large  errors,  and  was  anxious  to 
make  more  detailed  and  accurate  observations. 
This  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Charles 
II  he  was  appointed  astronomical  observer  to 
the  king  (the  first  astronomer  royal)  in  1675 
and  carried  on  his  observations  at  the  Queen's 
House  at  Greenwich,  until  the  observatory  was 
built  for  him  in  the  following  year.  Here  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  hfe  amidst  his 
astronomical  labors,  which  are  considered  as 
the  foundation  of  modem  practical  astronomy. 
He  was  so  iU  supported  that  he  had  to  teach 
for  his  own  support,  and  erect  instruments  at 
his  own  expense.  In  the  same  year  in  which 
he  was  appointed  astronomer  royal  (1675)  he 
took  orders  in  Ae  (3iurdi  of  England,  and  in 
1684  he  was  presented  with  a  small  living,  and 
his  father  dymg  in  the  same  year,  he  vz9  en- 
abled to  provide  soime  needful  apparatus  at 
his  own  exnense,  which,  on  his  death,  was 
claimed  by  the  government  as  public  property. 
His  later  years  were  somewhat  embittered  by 
a  quarrel  with  Newton  and  Halley.  In  his 
'Historia  (^slistis  Britannica>  (1723)  he  gives 
an  account  of  the  methods  and  results  of  astro* 
Domical  observation  nearer  iffi  to  his  dKtdt 
Consult  F.  BailVs  'Account  of  the  Rev.  Jdm 
Flamsteed>  (1835). 

FLANAGAN,  John,  American  sculptor :  b. 
Newark.  N.  J.,  1865.  He  studied  under  Aiufus- 
tus  St.  Gaudens  at  New  York  and  under  Henri 
CHupu  and  Alexandre  Falguiere  at  the  £co]e 
des  Beaux-Arts,  Paris.  He  executed  the  monu- 
mental clock  for  the  library  of  Congress.  Wash- 
ington, the  statue  of  Josejui  Henry  and  decora- 
dve  groups  for  the  Saint  Louis  Exposition  of 
1904,  the  tuited  marble  relief  'Aphrodite>  in 
the  Knickerbocker  Hotel,  New  York,  memorial 
relief  of  S.  P.  Langley,  m  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, four  panels  in  granite  ,for  Chicago 
City  Hall,  commemorative  medal  to  Dr.  Daniel 
Garrison  Brintoo,  PhiladelE^ia,  the  Hayden 
gold  medal  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  three  reliefs  for  the  interior 
of  die  Scroll  and  Key  Society  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, a  hi^  relief  in  bronze  for  the  free 
public  library  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  a  marble 
bust  of  William  Thomas  Corlett.  He  was 
awarded  silver  medals  at  Paris  in  1900,  Saint 
Louis  1904,  medal  of  honor  at  San  Francisco 
exposition  of  1915.  He  is  r^resented  in  the 
French  national  collection  of  living  artists  in 
the  Luxembourg. 

FLANDERS,  Heory,  American  lawyer:  h. 
Sullivan  County,  N.  H.,  13  Feb.  1826;  d.  1911. 
He  was  edneated  at  KhnbaU  Academy  and  at 


the  Newbury  Seminary,  studied  law,  and  after 
1850  practised  his  profession  in  Philadeltdua. 
He  published  'Maritime  Uw>  (1852);  <The 
Law  of  Shipping*  (1853)  ;  'Lives  of  the  United 
States  Chid  Justices>  (1855-58)  which  contains 
excellent  biographical  sketches  of  Jay,  Rutledge, 
Cushing,  Ellsworth  and  Marshall,  and  has  long 
been  a  standard  work;  'Memoirs  of  Richard 
Cumberland*  (1856);  'Life  of  John  MarshaU' 
(1905) ;  'An  Exposition  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States*  (1869) ;  'Law  of  Fire  Insur- 
ance* (1871)  ;  'Adventures  of  a  Virginian.* 

FLANDERS   (French,  Ftondre;  Geiuian 
and  Flemish,  Flandem;  Dutch,  Vlaandtren),  a 
former  country  or  district  of  Europe,  now  in- 
cluded in  the  Holland  province  of  Zeeland,  the 
Belgian  provinces  of  East  and  West  Flanders, 
and  French  Flanders,  compristng  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Nord  and  Ardennes.  It  stretdwd 
from  the  Schelde,  below  Fort  Lill<^  west  along 
the  Hond.  or  West  Schelde,  and  west-southwesi 
alon^;:  the  (^rman  Ocean  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Straits  of  Dover,  near  Gravelines,  and  was 
bounded  east  by  the  duchy  of  Brabant,  soufh  by 
Hainaut,  and  west  by  the  French  provinces  of 
Artois  and  Picardy,   At  die  time  of  Caesar's 
conquest  of  Gaul  the  country  was  occupied  by 
the  Atrebatcs,  Morini  and  other  tribes  of  Cel- 
tic origin.   Later  the  country  was  invaded  by 
the  Germans  and  it  finally  passed  to  the  Franks. 
When  Charlema^e's  empire  was  brcdoen  op  in 
843,  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  the  Sdieldt  was 
made  the  boundary  between  Lothaire's  kingdom 
of   East   Francia    (Austrasia)    and   that  of 
Charles  the  Bald  or  West  Francia  (Neustria). 
In  855  the  northern  part  of  Auscrasia  passed  to 
Lothaire  II,  after  whom  it  became  known  as 
Lotharin^a,    or    Lorraine.   Baldwin  of  the 
Iron  Ann  emerges  as  the  first  strong  ruler  of 
Flanders.   He  married  Judith,  dat^ter  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  and  widow  of  Ethelwulf  of 
England.  From  Charles  he  received  die  mai^ 
gravate  of  Flanders  as  a  hereditary  fief.  He 
defended  the  cotintiy  from  the  Norsemen,  who 
at  that  time  were  making  frequent  incursions 
southward.   Baldwin  II,  his  son  and  successor, 
was  equally  successful  in  repelling  the  north- 
em  hordes  and  by  his  marriage  to  Aelfthryth, 
daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great,  greatly  strength- 
ened his  position.   About  the  TOth  century  the 
margraves  of   Flanders  became  counts.  In 
the   following   decades   the  territory  of  the 
Counts  of  Flanders  was  increased  under  Bald- 
win IV,  who  received  from  Heniy  II  Valen- 
ciennes, Ghent,  the  land  of  Waes,  and  Zealand 
and  who  became  at  the  same  time  a  feudato^ 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  His  son,  Baldwin 
V,  extended  his  power  and  territory,  received 
from  Henry  IV  the  territory  between  the  Den- 
der  and  the  Scheldt  as  an  imperial  fief,  and  the 
margravate  of  Antwerp.   His  dau^ter,  Ma- 
tilda, became  the  wife  of  William  the  Con- 
queror.   By  additions  of  territory  and  through 
commerce  the  Counts  of  Flanders  were  in  the 
Uth  and  succeeding  centuries  more  powerful 
and  wealthy  than  many  of  the  kings  of  Europe. 
Internal  strife  for  a  time  hindered  develop- 
ment at  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  there 
being  in  1127  six  candidates  for  the  courtship 
on  the  death  of  Cxmnt  Charles.  Thierry,  Conat 
of  Flanders,  distinguished  hitosdf  in  tse  Sec- 
ond Cnuade  in  1146  and  retired  in  1157.  He 
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was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Philip  of  Alsace,  who 
(fid  much  for  the  great  towns  of  his  doRiiniMis, 
Ghent,  Bruges,  Ypres,  Lille,  Douai,  etc.  He 
was  a  wise  ruler  and  sternly  repressed  all  up- 
risings against  his  authority.  He  died  in  1191 
at  AxTK  durit^  die  Third  Crusade  Htt  wai 
succeeded  by  Baldwin  of  Hainaut,  and  tfans 
Hainaut  was  united  with  Flanders  under  ont 
ruler.  In  the  fc^wing  century  the  growth  of 
the  free  towns  brous^t  a  new  dai^er  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders.  Their 
authority  over  these  communities  became  merely 
nominal  and  some  cities  did  not  hesitate  to  take 
up  arms  when  they  believed  their  rights  in- 
vaded. The  Flemings  even  induced  Edward 
III  of  England  to  assume  the  title  of  King  of 
France  and  this  coupled  with  his  invasion,  was 
the  moving  cause  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War. 
After  1300  Flanders  was  little  more  ^lan  a 
French  province,  the  counts  beng  obliged  to 
resort  thither  for  aid  in  tfadr  trouMes  with  the 
free  mmridpalittes.  The  latter  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Arteveldc  became  allies  of  Edward 
III.  Flanders  was  joined  to  Burgundy  in  1369 
tmder  Philip  the  Bold.  Thereafter  Flanders 
was  never  a  separate  state.  Hie  Bnrgtmdtan 
rule  was  marked  by  revolts  in  the  towns  but 
these  were  repressed  with  a  stern  hand,  espe- 
cially those  of  Bruges  in  1440  and  of  Ghent  in 
1540.  The  War  of  Dutch  Independence 
brought  ruin  to  Flanders,  which  in  1599  came 
under  the  rule  of  Albert  and  Isabel  In  1633 
Flanders  came  under  Spanish  rule  and  in  1648 
the  northwestern  part  (Dutch  Flanders)  was 
ceded  to  the  United  Provinces  by  Philip  IV. 
In  1659,  1668  and  1679  portions  of  the  south 
were  ceded  to  France  forming  the  section 
known  as  French  Flanders.  In  1795-1814  Flan- 
ders fonned  part  of  France  and  was  divided 
into  the  departments  of  the  Scheldt  and  of  the 
Lys.  This  division  corresponds  to  the  modern 
division  intcf  East  and  West  Flanders  in  modern 
Belgium.  (See  Belgium,  History;  War,  Eu- 
ropean), Consult  Kervyn  de  Lettenfaove  *Hi3- 
toire  de  Flandre^  (5th  ed,  4  vols.,  Bruges 
1898). 

FLANDERS,  East  (Fr.  Flandre  Orien- 
tale),  a  province  of  Belgium,  bounded  north 
by  Holland,  east  W  the  provinces  of  Antwerp 
and  Brabant,  south  by  Hainaut,  and  west  by 
West  Flanders ;  lengdi,  nordi  to  sou^  34  miles ; 
central  breadth,  east  to  west,  32  miles;  area, 
1.158  square  miles.  The  surface  forms  an  ex- 
tensive plain,  slopii^  gently  eastward.  It  wholly 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Schelde,  which  by 
itself,  its  tributaries,  and  canals  connected  with 
lhem,_  furnishes  ample  water  communication. 
Its  soil,  partly  of  a  sandy  and  partly  of  a  clayey 
nature,  is  so  industriously  and  skilfully  culti- 
vated that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  vast  garden, 
and  presents  one  of  the  richest  rural  landsca'pes 
which  anywhere  exists,  llie  principal  crops 
are  wheat  and  flax,  btit  ahnost  all  the  plants 
which  can  be  grown  under  the  same  latitude  are 
cultivated  with  success.  There  are  no  forests 
properly  so  called,  but  owing  to  the  general 
practice  of  plantii^  hedge-row  trees,  there  is  no 
want  of  wood.  In  general,  however,  it  consists 
of  K^lar  and  other  soft-wood  trees,  and  makes 
only  uidifferent  timber.  There  are  no  minerals 
of  any  value,  but  manufactures  luve  made  great 


S repress,  and  all  the  ordiaaiy^  as  welt  as  the 
ne  tissues  of  wool,  cotton  and  flax  are  well 
and  largely  made.  There  are  also  numerous 
tanneries,  breweries,  distilleries,  soap-wwlts, 
roperies,  sugar  and  salt  refineries^  etc  The  trade 
indudes,  m  addition  to  these  articles,  flax,  hops, 
and  oil.  For  administrative  purposes  die  prov- 
ince is  divided  into  six  arrondissements — Gand, 
or  Ghent,  the  capital;  Alost,  Audenarde,  Ter- 
monde.  Saint  Nicolas  and  Eedoo.  Pop.  (est) 
1,134,079. 

FLANDERS,  West  (Fr.  Flandre  Ocd- 
dentale),  a  province  of  Belgium,  bounded  north 
and  northwest  by  the  German  Ocean,  west- 
southwest  and  south  by  France,  southeast  by  the 
province  of  Hainaut,  east  by  East  Flanders,  and 
northeast  by  HoHand;  greatest  length,  north- 
nortiieast  to  souA-souuiwest,  54  miles;  greatest 
breadth,  46  miles;  area,  1,249  square  miles.  The 
surface  is  generally  flat,  but  a  few  low  hills 
occur  in  the  south  and  east,  and  a  range  of  sand 
hills  or  downs  lines  the  greater  part  of  the 
coast.  The  most  important  crops  are  flax,  both 
abundant  in  quantity  and  excellent  in  quality; 
oats,  barley,  hops,  oil-seeds,  tobacco,  madder, 
and  chicory.  The  cattle,  of  all  sorts,  are  or 
excellent  breeds;  and  fish,  poultiy  and  game 
abound.  The  most  important  branch  of  industry 
is  linen,  ordinary  and  damask.  Cvreat  quantities 
of  lace  also  are  made,  and  there  are  numerous 
breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  djre-works,  oil- 
works,  soap-works,  salt  and  sugar  refineries,  etc. 
The  province  is  divided  into  eis^t  arrondisse- 
ments  —  Bn^es  (the  capital),  (^urtrai,  Ypres, 
Fumes,  Thielt,  Roulers,  Ostend  and  I^xmudc. 
Pop.  (est.)  884,777. 

FLANDIN,  flan-d^.  Engine  NanoIioB, 

Italian  painter  and  ardueolt^st:  b.  Naples, 
Italy,  15  Aug.  1809;  d.  Tours.  France,  1876i 
He  was  a  pupil  in  Paris  of  H.  Vemi,  and 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  traveling  in 
Algiers  and  the  Orient.  In  1840-41  he  traveled 
with  Pascal  Coste  in  Persia  and  later  published 
with  him  *Voyage  en  Perse'  (8  vols.,  Paris 
1844-54).  In  1843^5  he  traveled  with  Botta 
through  the  country  of  the  Ti^s,  and  illus- 
trated his  fellow  traveler's  <  Monument  de 
Ninive>  (Paris  1849-50),  with  drawings  of  tbe 
sculptures  of  Khorsabad.  He  finally  made  a 
full  artistic  exposition  of  Oriental  life  in  his 
elaborately  illustrated  work,  *L'Orient>  (Paris 
1856-74)  ;  and  also  wrote  ^Histoire  des  cheva* 
Hers  de  Rhodes'  (1864).  Among  his  principal 
pamtings  are  *Thc  Bridge  of  Sighs>  (1836)  ; 
*A  View  of  the  Coast  of  Algiers*  (1837); 
<View  of  StambouP  (1853):  'The  Entrance  of 
the  Bo^orus>  (1855);  Wtew  of  Bagdad,' 
the  last  in  the  Marseilles  Uuseum.  Other  pic- 
tures of  his  are  in  museums  in  C^en,  Lille; 
Rouen  and  Versailles. 

FLANDRIANS,  or  FLEMINGS,  a  sub- 
division of  the  Mennonite  Anabaptist  sect.  They 
arose  in  the  16th  century,  and  were  ri^d  in 
thdr  procedure.  In  1630  a.d.  the  majority  of 
Uiem  entered  into  a  union,  confirmed  in  1649, 
with  their  more  moderate  brethren,  who  were 
often  called  Waterlanders. 

FLANDRIN,  Jean  Htppolyte,  zhoA  e-p5- 
let  flan-drin,  French  historical  and  portrait 

fainter:  b.  Lyons,  23  May  1809;  d.  Rome,  Italy 
1  March  1864.   He  worked  under  Ingres,  and 
from  him  he  imbibed  that  kve  of  severe  and 
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dc£nite  fonn  and  that  classical  feeling  which 
he  used  for  his  own  ends  in  his  religious  paint- 
ing. In  1832  he  won  the  Prix  dc  Rome  by  his 
^Aeeognition  of  Theseus* ;  and  before  his  five 
^ars*  residence  in  Italy  was  completed  he  had 
prodticed  his  *  Saint  Qair  Healing  the  Blind,* 
now  in  the  cathedral  of  Nantes.  Henceforward 
he  was  mainly  occupied  Mrith  decorative  monu- 
mental work,  thou^  he  also  executed  many 
admirable  portraits.  In  1842  he  began  his  great 
frescoes  of  'Christ  Entering  Jerusalem,*  and 
*Christ  Going  up  to  Calvary,*  m  the  sanctuary 
of  ^10  Church  of  Saint  Germain-des-Pres,  Paris, 
deeply  impressive  works,  which  already  entitled 
their  painter  to  rank  as  the  greatest  religious 
painter  of  the  century.  The  choir  of  the  same 
church  he  adorned  (1846-48)  with  figures  of  the 
Saints  and  the  Virtues.  He  also  decorated 
the  church  of  Saint  Paul  at  Nimes  (1847-49), 
the  church  of  Saint  Martin  d'Ainay  at  Lyxins 
(1855),  and  painted  the  inagnificent  frieze  that 
adorns  the  church  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul, 
in  Paris,  in  which  is  figured  a  procession 
of  saints  and  martyrs.  In  1855  he  hcg^ 
his  last  great  work  in  the  nave  of  Saint 
Germain-des-Pres,  consisting  of  subjects  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  of  which  some 
were  left  tmcompleted  at  his  death,  at  Rome,  21 
March  1864.  His  artistic  conceptions  were 
majestic,  the  embodiment  of  a  spirituality  that 
was  somewhat  austere  and  cold.  But  his  place 
as  the  greatest  religious  decorator  of  the  19th 
century  is  assured.  His  'Lettres  et  Pens^s,* 
with  a  memoir  and  a  catalogue  of  his  worl^ 
were  issued  1865.  Consult  ^Lives,*  by  Poncet 
(1864);  <Montrard>  (1876)  and  Flandrin 
(1902). 

FLANDRIN,  Jean  Paul,  zhon  pol,  French 
painter;  b.  Lyons,  8  May  1811;  d.  1*2.  A 
younger  brother  of  the  portrait  and  historical 
painter  Hippolyte  Flandrm  (q.v.),  and  a  land- 
scape painter  whose  compositions  are  of  an 
ideal  character  and  represent  a  survival  of  the 
classical  school  of  Poussin  and  Claude.  He 
studied  at  the  -ficole  des  Beaux-Arts  in  Lyons, 
accompanied  his  brother  to  Parts,  studied  with 
Ing;re^  and  went  to  Rome  in  1834.  He  ex- 
hibited at  the  Salon  frequently  and  won  several 
medals,  but  spent  most  of  his  life  as  the  assist- 
ant of  his'brother  Hippolyte.  After  the  latter's 
death  he  finished  the  decorations  of  the  nave 
of  the  church  of  Saint-C^rmain-des-Pres  from 
Ills  designs.  He  was  employed  independently 
in  the  church  of  Saint-S^erin  and  the  Palais 
de  la  C^ancellerie. 

FLANK^  a  wing  or  extremity  of  a  mili- 
tary formation,  made  up  of  the  companies  or 
regiments  on  the  right  and  left  extremities  of 
the  main  forces.   See  Tactics,  Militahy. 

FLANK  GUARD,  a  body  of  troops  sent 
out  to  shield  a  column  from  a  flank  attack  or 
to  give  warning  of  such  an  attack.  It  is  in 
general  organized  after  the  fashion  of  an 
advance  guard.  Flank  guards  will  be  com- 
posed of  troops  of  all  arms  in  the  case  of  large 
units.  They  may  advance  abreast  of  the  column, 
or  may  be  stationed  at  favorable  positions  on 
direatened  flanks,  and  regain  the  column  after 
it  has  passed,  returning  to  their  units  at  the 
«id  of  the  d^.  Flank  guards  may  be  sent  out 
by  the  advance  guard  or  by  the  main  body. 
In  addition  to  flank  guards,  or  in  place  of  them, 


flank  patrols  may  b«  sent  from  any  of  the  com- 
ponent elements  of  the  advance  ^ard,  rejoining 
the  main  column  after  their  mission  is  accom- 
plished.  See  Advance  Guards. 

FLANNAN  or  FLANNEN  ISLANDS, 
or  THE  8BVBN  HUNTERS,  a  group  of 
small  roclgr  islands  in  Scotland,  in  the  Outer 
Hebrides,  included  in  the  county  of  Ross  and 
Lewis,  about  15  miles  west-northwest  of  Gal- 
lon Head.  They  are  frequented  by  large  num- 
bers of  seabirds,  and  sheep  used  to  be  pastured 
on  some  of  them.  There  are  a  number  of 
ancient  monuments,  and  a  lighthouse  of  recent 
erection,  standing  at  a  height  of  over  200  feet, 
the  structure  itself  being  75  feet  h^  with  a 
light  visible  24  miles. 

FLANNEL,  a  woolen  or  cotton  fabric  of 
more  or  less  loose  texture  and  various  degrees 
of  fineness,  much  used  as  an  article  of  clothing 
both  in  hot. and  cold  countries,  and  for  outer 
as  well  as  inner  garments,  being  very  commonly 
worn  next  the  skin.  Flannel  macle  in  Wales 
from  the  wool  of  the  native  mountain  ^eep 
has  the  highest  reputation. 

FLANNEL-MOUTH,  a  local  name  for 
the  great  Mississippi  catfish  (Ameiurus  la- 
cusins).  (See  Catfish).  Another  fish,  one  of 
the  suckers  iCatostomus  latipinnis)  is  so  called 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Ck>lorado  River. 

FLANNEN  ISLANDS.    See  Flanhak 

Islands. 

FLASHLIGHT,  Electric.  See  Fog  Sig- 
nals. 

FLAT,  in  music,  a  character  (6)  denot- 
ing a  tone  lower  by  half  an  interval  than  the 
natural.  The  word  also  designates  the  tone 
itself  marked  by  such  a  character,  i.e.,  the  flat 
of  B. 

FLAT  FOOT,  or  PES  PLANUS,  a  very 
common  deformity  of  the  foot  due  to  a  loss  of 
the  natural  arch.  A  strong  ligamyit  holds  the 
os-calcis  and  astragalus  in  such  a  position  that 
an  arch  is  formed  by  the  bones  of  the  foot  and 
the  weight  of  the  body  is  transmitted  through 
that  arch.  There  is  a  congenital  variety  that  is 
said  to  be  due  to  lack  of  the  normal  fatty  pad 
in  the  hollow  of  the  new  bom  infant's  foot. 
During  the  first  five  years  of  life  this  fatty  pad 
takes  the  place  of  the  bony  arch  and  if  the  pad 
be  lacking  the  arch  does  not  develop.  The 
acquired  varie^  affects  those  suddenly  called 
upon  to  stand  for  long  hours  upon  ttK  feet  -  A 
very  large  number  of  nurses,  soldiers,  waiters 
and  policemen  suffer  more  or  less  with  this  de- 
formity in  their  early  months  of  training. 
Ridcets,  knock-knees,  sprains  and  badly  set 
fractures  of  the  leg  may  give  rise  to  flattening 
of  the  arch.  Flat-foot  is  a  physical  disabili^f 
which,  in  most  countries  having  universal  nuU* 
tary  service,  is  considered  to  unfit  the  person 
affected  for  military  service. 

The  bones  are  not  changed  from  their  nor- 
mal shape  except  in  the  very  young,  but  their 
relation  to  each  other  is  altered.  There  is  also  a 
stretching  of  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  foot 
and  the  muscles  and  fascia  of  the  sole.  Besides 
the  flattening  of  the  foot  there  is  a  more  or  less 
marked  turning  out  of  the  toes  and  a  tendency 
to  walk  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  This 
gait  becomes  quite  characteristic. 

In  the  acute  cases  particularly  there  is  apt 
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to  be  severe  pain  in  die  spring  ligament,  the 
inner  malleolus  or  the  ball  of  the  great  toe. 
Because  of  this,  the  affection  is  very  commonly 
thought  to  be  rheumatism,  gout  or  disease  of 
the  bone. 

The  normal  marldiig  of  die  sole  of  die  foot 
is  an  impresuon  of  the  heeL  a  narrow  ma^^ 
of  the  outside  of  the  foot  and  a  broad  tine  made 
by  the  ball  of  the  foot  When  the  arch  becomes 
weakened  there  is  a  gradual  increase  of  the 
outer  margin  until  almost  the  whole  foot  makes 
its  impression.  This  simple  test  is  of  great 
value. 

Congenital  flat  foot  may  be  greatly  improved 
if  discovered  in  Ume  hy  maniptilative  massage, 
bandaging  and  the  use  of  supports  until  me 
bony  arch  is  formed.  Acute  cases  of  flat  foot  in 
adults  sometimes  require  rest  for  a  time.  Prop- 
erly made  shoes  without  braces  frc<iuenUy 
suffice  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  trouble.  Others 
require  the  constant  use  of  felt  or  well-adjusted 
steel  springs  in  the  shoes.  Exercises  of  the 
extensors  of  the  foot,  massage  and  electriciQr 
are  of  value. 

The  bad  cases  of  deformih'  that  cannot  be 
corrected  require  operadon  under  an  anaesthetic, 
the  joints  being  forcibly  freed  aad  kept  in  nor- 
mal position  by  plaster  cast  for  a  period  and 
then  kept  up  by  a  support.  Consult  Kahler, 
C.  O.,  'Our  Feet>  (New  York  1903);  Munson, 
E.  L.,  *The  Soldier's  Foot,  etc.*  (Fort  Leaveo- 
worth  1912). 

FLAT  RIVER.  Mo.,  village  of  Saint  Fran- 
cis County,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  65  miles 
south  of  Saint  Louis,  on  the  Illinois  Southern 
and  other  railroads.  The  lead  mines  of  the 
vicinity  furnish  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants.  Flat  River  lost  its  charter  in  1911. 
Pop.  S.112. 

FLATSYJARBOK,  flat'e-yar-bOk  <«Dtai7 
of  Flatey'*),  a  collection  of  saga&  once  pre- 
served in  the  island  of  Flatey,  Iceland,  but  at 

£ resent  kept  in  the  Royal  Library  in  Copcn- 
agen.  It  was  written  in  1380-95  by  two  pnests 
of  Iceland,  and  is  important  as  one  of  the  main 
sources  for  the  Norse  discovery  of  America. 

FLATFISH,  a  fish  of  the  Heteromomata, 
tnclttding  the  families  Plmroiuetidte  and  So- 
Itidat,  which  are  characterized  by  their  gread^ 
compressed  form,  distorted  skulls  and  the  habtt 
of  lying  and  movinR  on  the  side.  They  are 
somewhat  related  to  uie  cod  famil]%  and  inhabit 
the  seas  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  more  than 
500  species,  classified  in  some  55  genera,  being 
known  to  ichthyologists.  All  are  oval  or  ellip- 
tical in  outline,  very  thin  and  flexible,  and 
habitually  rest,  half  covered,  or  move  sidewise 
along  sandy  sea-bottoms,  ^  some  species  near 
shore  or  even  ascending  rivers,  others  only  in 
deep  water.  They  are  carnivorous,  taking  as 
food  mainly  mollusks,  worms,  sand-doltars  and 
the  like,  found  in  such  places,  for  the  crushing 
of  whose  shells  they  are  provided  with  strong 
teeth,  chiefly  developed  on  the  inferior  side  of 
the  mouth.  The  flatness  of  these  fishes  is  not 
a  broadening  laterally  but  a  compression  of  the 
body  whereby  they  become  hig^  and  diin  in  a 
dorso-ventral  direction,  lie  over  on  one  side 
(usually  the  left),  and  have  the  head  perma- 
nently twisted  to  the  side  uppermost  in  their 
customary  position.  This,  however,  comes 
about  only  with  ^e.  The  very  young  flatfish 
are  bom  in  the  nonnal  shape  of  fishes,  and 


swiffl  in  the  ordinary  vertical  position,  but  somi 
begin  to  assume  the  adult  peculiarities.  This 
tendency  causes  profound  changes  in  structure. 
The  skuU  gradually  becomes  so  distorted  that 
its  facial  part  is  twisted  at  ri(^t  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  cranial  part,  aiM  both  eyes,  set 
dose  together,  lo(dc  iqmard,  so  that  the  fish  has 
a  seeing  and  a  Uind  side.  In  order  to  get  into 
this  position  die  tyt  of  the  imder  side  is  ro- 
tated around,  or  in  some  species  right  through 
the  young  skull,  when  the  fry  is  only  an  inch 
or  so  in^  length  and  the  bones  not  yet  ossified. 
The  curious  condition  of  the  dorsal  fin  in  the 
flatfish  is  nevertheless  a  greater  mark  of  dis- 
tinction. The  external  ewnoid  bone  belonging 
to  the  Uind  side  is  much  enlarged,  and  sends 
hack  a  process  outside  the  eye  belonging  to 
that  side  to  meet  another  process  from  the 
cranial  region  of  the  skull.  Thtis,  says  Cun<. 
ningham.  the  ^e  which  has  migrated  is  en- 
closed in  a  complete  bony  orbit,  while  the  other 
(lower)  eye  is  merely  bounded  on  its  outer 
side  by  the  jaw  musdes.  It  is  on  this  bony 
bridge  entirely  foreign  to  the  anatomy  of  an 
ordinary  fish  that  the  dorsal  fin  is  supported, 
and  is  able  to  extend  from  the  tail  dear  to  the 
snout,  not  passing  between  the  eyes,  but  sepa- 
rating die  hidden  from  the  exposed  side.  Simi- 
larly the  ventral  and  anal  fins  form  a  continu- 
ous growth  aloi^;  the  ventral  keel,  defining 
there  the  upper  side  from  the  lower.  The  les- 
ser forw!u^  fins,  like  the  mouth,  are  usually 
asymmetricaL  They  are  able  to  swim  weft 
when  tlwy  please,  and  sometimes  appear  at  the 
surface,  progressing  with  a  curious  sideways 
undulatory  movement  very  graceful.  This  is  a 
dai^rous  excursion,  however,  and  flatfish  as  a 
rule  cling  to 'the  bottom,  trusting  to  be  over- 
looked because  of  their  dose  resemblance  to 
the  sand  or  mud. 

The  young  flounder  or  other  spedes  is 
brown  on  both  sides  alike;  but  when  it  turns 
on  one  side  and  lies  flat,  the  under  side  becomes 
nearly  white  while  the  upper  assumes  the  color 
of  the  bottom  upon  which  the  fish  habitually 
rests.  This  is  an  excdlent  example  of  protec- 
tive resemblance  (See  CotoRATroK,  Protec- 
tive) ;  and  that  it  arises  from  the  habits  of  the 
fish  and  is  the  effect  of  persistently  keeping 
the  under  side  in  shadow,  is  plain  from  the 
fact  demonstrated  by  experiment,  that  when 
flatfish  are  confined  in  aqturia  with  glass  bot- 
toms, through  which  light  is  reflected  upon  the 
under  side,  color  will  develop  there.  Some 
flatfish  are  spotted,  increasing  their  likeness  to 
a  pebbly  bottom.  All  these  circumstances  make 
it  evident  that  flatfishes  originated  from  sym- 
metrical ancestors  related  to  those  of  the  cod, 
but  what  were  the  inducing  causes  oT  the  extra- 
ordinary  changes  that  have  characterized  their 
evolution  are  not  plain.  Little  help  is  derivable 
from  palaeontology  for  fossil  flatfishes  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  the  oldest  known  being  a  sole-like 
form  from  the  Upper  Eocene  of  southern 
Europe. 

The  group  includes  two  families,  the  fioim- 
ders  (FfeuroHeciida)  and  the  soles  (SoUida). 
Jordan  subdivides  the  former  into  three  seG> 
tions.  namely  Hippoglossitta,  halibut  tribe ; 
Plewonectina,  flounder  tribe;  and  Psetti»g, 
turbot  tribe.  The  soles  are  a  small  family  dis- 
tinguished the  hidden,  adnate  character  of 
the  gill-cever,  A/e  small,  much  twisted  eyes  asd 
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mouth,  and  the  absence  of  teedt  The  «4i61e 
group  yidds  excellent  flesh,  and  furnishes  some 
of  the  most  important  food-fishes  of  commerce 
as  wdt  as  several  regarded  as  especial  delica- 
cies. They  are  treated  of  at  length  in  Goode's 
'Fishery  Industries,)  Sec.  1  (IBM)  ;  and  in  Jor- 
dan and  Evenmann's  *  Fishes  of  North  and 
Middle  America'  (1898).  See  FiouHDix; 
Fluke;  Halibut;  Plaice;  Sole;  Tongub-pish; 

TUBBOT. 

FLATHE,  Heinrich  Theodor.  hln'rin 
t&'dddr  fla'te,  German  historian :  b.  Tanneberg 
near  Nossen,  (xermany,  1  June  1827;  d.  m 
March  1900.  He  attended  the  Furstenschule  in 
Meissen,  studied  philology  and  history  in  Leip- 
zig and  in  1867  was  appointed  teadier  in  the 
Furstenschule  at  Meissen.  He  retired  from 
active  life  in  1895.  He  was  an  indefatigable 
writer  and  editor,  hi$  special  field  being  Saxon 
and  modem  history.  His  main  achievement 
was  the  revision  and  rearrangement  of  F.  W. 
Botttger's  ^Geschichte  des  Kurstaats  und 
Konigrech's  Sadisen'  (1867).  which  he  trans- 
formed into  a  new  worl^  for  he  not  merely 
added  new  details,  but  rewrote  much  of  the 
main  argument.  He  has  also  among  other 
works  written  *Allegemeine  Weltgeschichte* 
(1883) ;  *Das  Zeitalter  der  Restauration  und 
Revolution  1815-5P  (1883);  'Deutsche  Reden, 
Denkmsler  zur  vaterlandischen  Geschicfate  des 
19ten  Jahrhunderts*  (1893-94).  This  work, 
covering  the  period  from  1789  to  1887,  has  ap- 
peared m  an  English  translation  in  four  vol- 
umes, comprising  vols.  XVI-XIX  in  the  *His- 
tory  of  All  Nations  Series'  (Philadelphia 
1902). 

FLATHEAD,  or  (properly)  SALISH 
INDIANS,  a  tribe  of  Indians  belonging  to  the 
Salishian  family  to  which  they  gave  tneir  namt 
with  uncompressed  skulls  as  distinguished 
from  the  "peaked-heads*  who  did  compress 
their  skulls,  and  who  gave  the  others  the  name 
of  Flatheads.  These  Flatheads  are  a  superior 
tribe,  originally  dwelling  around  the  Flathead 
Lake  and  River  in  northwestern  Montana; 
much  respected  by  the  traders  and  explorers 
as  at  once  very  brav&  against  their  enemies 
(chiefly  the  Blackfeet)  and  honorably  requiting 
friendly  treatment.  The  famous  Flathead  mis- 
sion, known  as  Saint  Mary's  and  located  in  the 
Bitter  Root  Valley,  Mont,  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  the  Northwest  and  was  established 
among  them  in  1841  by  the  Jesuit  missionary 
P.  J.  De  Smet.  On  16  July  1855  the  Flathead, 
Kutenai  and  Upper  Fend  d'  Oreille  Indians 
turned  over  their  lands  by  treaty  to  the  United 
States.  They  were  thereafter  located  there  on 
reservations,  the  whole  territory  being  known 
as  Flathead  Indian  Reservation.  By  various 
acts,  passed  since  liXH,  most  of  these  lands 
have  been  opened  to  settlement,  irrigation,  etc 
In  1909  the  number  of  Flathead  Indians  was 
officially  given  as  598.  Consult  Baudot,  V., 
*Au  Pays  des  Peaux-Rouges,  etc.*  (Lille 
191!)  ;  Curtis,  K  S.,  'Indian  Days  of  the  Long 
Ago>  (Yonkers  1914);  Hodge,  F.  W.  ed., 
'Handbook  of  American  Indians  North  of 
Mexico'  (Smithsonian  Institution,  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  Bulletin  30,  2  vols.,  Wash- 
ington 1907-10)  ;  (5  Connor.  Jas.,  'The  Flathead 
Indians*  (in  Ameriean  Catholic  Hisiorical  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia,  Records,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  85. 
FhiUdelphia   1891) ;   Ronan,   P.,  'Historical 


Sketch  of  die  Flathead  Indian  Nation,  etc' 
(Helena  1890) ;  Smead,  W.  H.,  'Land  of  the 
Flatheads,  etc'  (Missoula  1905)  ;  U.  S^  Public 
Lands  Committee,  'Flathead  Indian  Reserva- 
tion Acts  Relating  to  the  Flathead  Indian  Res- 
ervation, etc'  (compiled  by  C  W.  Draper, 
Washington  1914). 

FLATHSR,  John  Joseph,  American  me- 
chanical engineer:  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  9  June 
1862.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  of  Yale,  and  after  several 
years|  experience  in  American  and  foreign 
machine  shops  was  instructor  in  mechanical 
entpneering  at  Lehifi^  University  1888-91; 
professor  of  the  same  at  Purdue  University 
1891-98;  and  he  has  filled  a  similar  post  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  from  1898.  He  has 
published  'Treatise  on  Steam  Boilers'  (1889): 
'Rope  Driving'  (1892);  'Dynamometers  and 
the  Measurement  of  Power'  (1900) ;  'Kine- 
matics* (1904) ;  'Transmission  of  Power' 
(1906) ;  'Thermodynamics*  (1915),  also  many 
contrihutiDns  to  technical  journals. 

FLATTERY,  Cape.   See  Cape  Flatteby. 

FLATULENCE.   See  Indigestion. 

FLATWORMS,  the  common  name  of  the 

fihylum  Plathelminthes.  Some  forms  (Turbel- 
aria)  are  free  living  and  widely  distributed 
in  salt  and  fresh  waters.  Others  (Trematoda, 
Cestoda)  are  characteristic  parasites  and  the 
causes  of  serious  diseases  in  man  and  other 
animals.   See  also  Parasitism. 

FLAUBERT,  flo-bar,  Gnstave,  French 
novelist:  b.  Rouen.  France,  12  Dec.  1821;  d. 
Rouen,  8  May  18S0.  He  was  die  son  of  a 
house  surgeon  at  the  Hdtel-Dieu.  From  his 
earliest  childhood  literature  was  his  absorbing 
passion.  At  the  age  of  10  or  11,  he  wrote 
scenarios  of  plays  of  which  nothing  but  the 
titles  remain,  'The  Avaricious  Lover,'  'The 
Ignorant  Antiquary,'  etc.  On  his  father's 
billiard  table  he  acted  out  his  own  plays  with 
his  little  sster  Caroline  and  his  two  chtuns 
Ernest  Chevalier  and  Le  Poitevin  as  lus 
mummers.  He  was  obsessed  by  the  desire  to 
write  plays,  and  it  is  surprising  tltat  he  did  not 
persevere  m  that  line  of  work  At  a  veiy 
youthful  age  he  wrote  for  Le  Colibri,  a  Iheatn- 
cal  review.  His  favorite  dramatic  authors 
were  Victor  Hugo  and  Shakespeare  and  he 
patterned  after  them  most  carefully.  In  1838 
and  1839  he  wrote  'Smaric'  and  'The  Dance  of 
Death,'  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  or  a  sort  of 
poem  in  prose.  At  that  time  at  the  Fair  of 
Saint  Romain,  a  play  entitled  'The  Temptation 
of  Saint  Anthony'  was  being  acted.  This 
made  a  very  decided  impression  upon  his 
youthful  mind  for  later  on  in  1845  when  in 
Genoa  and  gazing  at  the  painting  of  'Hell'  bj 
Breughel  in  the  Balbi  Palace,  he  conceived  the 
idea  for  what  eventually  proved  to  be  one  of 
his  masterpieces,  'The_  Temptation  of  Saint 
Anthony.'  Upon  reaching  maturi^,  however, 
be  became  greatly  interested  in  the  p^chcJogy 
and  sentiments  of  his  time,  and  to  make  a  close 
and  comprehensive  presentation  of  human 
motives  he  realized  that  the  stage  was  inade- 
quate for  the  expression  of  his  philoso^iy. 

The  legend  that  Flaubert  studied  for  die 
medical  profession  is  false.  It  is  based  on  his 
profound  knowledge  and  technical  documenta- 
tion  of   the   pauwlogical   cases  which  he 
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described,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  his 
knowledge  of  evety  subject  which  he  handled 
bore  the  same  hall  marks  of  profundity  and 
exactness.  Medicine  interested  him  and  he 
read  profusely  and  did  an  immense  amount  of 
research  work.  Bouilhet,  his  classmate,  who 
was  later  in  the  elder  Flaubert's  office,  helped 
him  greatly  in  his  investigations.  Throughout 
his  life  Flaubert  was  quite  sincere  in  an  honest 
indifference  to  public  opinion.  His  first  and 
greatest  book  '  Madame  Bovaiy  >  ( 1857) 
achieved  a  great  vogue  because  of  a  certain 
rumor  of  immorality  which  kept  growing  until 
the  matter  was  threshed  out  in  the  law  courts 
of  France.  It  gave  the  code  of  the  modem 
naturalistic  school,  and  *the  formula"  of  the 
modem  novel,'  according  to  Zola.  Flaubert 
was  more  or  less  a  recluse,  residing  at  a  sub- 
urban house  in  Rouen,  spending  entire  months 
in  unremitting  study,  relieved  by  an  occasional 
visit  to  Paris.  He  hated  democracy  and  the 
bourgeoisie,  and  in  *Madame  Bovary*  he  pro- 
duced the  bitterest  satire  on  romanticism. 
^Salammbo*  (1862)  applied  the  same  method 
to  the  civilization  of  ancient  Carthage.  *L'Edu- 
cation  sentimentale'  (1869)  was  pronounced 
by  Zola  "the  only  true  historical  novel  that  I 
know  in  which  the  resurrection  of  dead  hours 
is  absolute,  with  no  trace  of  the  novelist's 
trade.'  *La  tentation  de  Saint-Antoine* 
(IK'4)  is  one  of  the  finest  prose  works  of  his 
time  and  die  best  example  of  dream  literature 
in  the  world.  <Trois  contes*  (1877);  *Un 
COEur  simple* ;  <La  l^gende  de  Julien  ITios- 
pitalier'  and  *Herodias'  show  a  kind  of  roman- 
tic realism  connecting  as  it  were  the  romantic 
and  the  naturalistic  school.  Flaubert's  great 
merit  lies  in  bis  faultjess  style  and  the  prpcision 
in  which  his  works  enunciate  a  view  of  fiction 
which  was  to  guide  French  novelists  for  a 
generation.  His  *Bouvard  and  Pechuchet*  is 
a  triumphant  denunciation  of  what  he  termed 
"the  ineptitudes*  of  humanity.  Flaubert  was 
appointed  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in 
1866.  (Jeorge  Sand  visited  him  frequently. 
She  sent  him  75  volumes  of  her  work,  and  ad- 
vised him  with  his  plays,  securing  the  accept- 
ance of  'Candio.'  He  visited  London,  .Brus- 
sels and  EHeppe  in  187&-71,  returning  to  his 
sutmrban  residence  after  the  restoration  of 
peace.  Flaubert*s  complete  works  appeared  in 
ei^t  volumes  in  1885.  (See  Madame  Bovarv; 
Salammbo).  Consult  Albalat,  'Le  travail 
du  style*  (Paris  1903);  Bertrand,  L., 
'Gustave  Flaubert'  (ib.  19l2);  Faguet,  'Flau- 
bert* (ib.  1899) ;  Gaultier,  T.  de,  <La  philo- 
sophie  du  bouvarysme*  (ib.  1911);  Tarver, 
'Gustave  Flaubert  as  Seen  in  his  Works  and 
Correspondence'  (London  1895) ;  'Corre- 
spondence de  Flaubert*  (4  vols.,  Paris  1873- 
8S). 

FLAVIAN  I,  Saint,  patriarch  of  Antioch: 
b.  probably  in  Antioch  about  320;  d.  February 
4^.  He  inherited  considerable  wealth,  but  de- 
■  voted  Iws  riches  and  talents  to  the  service  of 
the  Church.  He  was  ordained  priest  by  the 
Patriarch  Meletius  in  361,  and  succeeded  the 
latter  ijf  381.  His  election  was  opposed  by  the 
Eustathians  who  chose  Faulinus  as  patriarch. 
At  length  in  398  throuigh  the  efforts  of 
Chrysostom  and  Theodosius  Flavian  was  ac-- 
kpowledged  by  Rome  as  the  legitimate  bishop 
of  Antioch,  but  many  of  the  E^istatluans  still 
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remained  aloof,  the  schism  not  being  finally 
huled  until  415.  Flavian  is  venerated  as  a 
s^nt  in  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 
Consult  Loof,  'Flavianus  von  Antiochien'  (in 
Herzog-Hauck,  ^Realenc^cq^die.* 

FLAVIAN  II,  patriarch  of  Antioch:  d. 
518.  He  was  named  patriarch  by  Ana>tasius  I 
about  498,  and  at  once  was  Invofved  in  difficul- 
ties over  the  acceptance  of  the  CHialcedon  de- 
crees. His  final  course  angered  Anastasius, 
who  made  a  pretext  of  the  noting  between  the 
factions  in  Antioch  to  depose  Flavian  in  512. 
He  was  banished  to  Fetra,  where  he  died. 
Soon  after  his  death  bis  name  was  placed  in 
the  roll  of  Gredc  saints,  and  after  some  opposi- 
tion he  was  aa»rded  similar  honors  in  the 
Latin  church. 

FLAVIAN*  Saint,  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople: d.  449.  He  succeeded  P  rod  us  in  447 
and  in  the  followiog  year  presided  at  the  coun- 
cil which  deposed  Entycbes,  but  was  himself 
deposed  soon  after  by  the  council  of  Ephesus. 
His  death  was  attributed  to  ill-treatment  by 
]us  oivoncats.  He  whs  cammised  as  a  martjrr 
and  in  the  weatern  church  is  commemorated  on 
18  Febniaiy. 

FLAVIAN  CASARS,  the  Roman  emperor 
Vespasian  and  his  sons  and  successors,  Titus 
and  Domttiai^  who  were  of  the  house  of 

Flavius. 

FLAVIN,  a  yellow  or  orange  dyestuff. 
American  flavin  is  got  from  quercitron  bark 
and  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  querdtrin. 

FLAVORING   PLANTS.     See  Herbs. 

CULINABV. 

FLAX  iUnum  usUatisnrnum).  The  use  of 
flax  has  a  greater  antiquity  than  any  other  com- 
mercial fibre.  It  was  cultivated  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  Swiss  lake  dwellers  in  the  Stone 
Age  in  Europe,  well  preserved  specimens  of 
straw,  fibre,  yam  and  cloth  being  preserved  in 
the  museums.  Our  name  for  this  cloth,  ''linen,' 
is  derived  from  the  L^tin  tmum.  This  ancient 
flax,  however*  was  from  another  species,  Linum 
anffustifotium.  The  Egyptians  produced  and 
used  flax  thousands  of  years  as9  and  the  Chai- 

;  dxans  and  Babylonians  carried  its  use  to  the 
highest  sute  of  textile  develoipment  Three 
thousand  years  ago  the  Phoenicians  extended  the 
culture  and  the  Greeks  and  Romans  made  it  a 
household  industry,  and  it  became  the  aristo- 
cratic fibre.  It  is  daimed  that  the  ancient  Mexi- 
cans knew  of  both  flax  and  hemp,  and  its  cul- 
ture in  this  country  goes  hack  to  the  earliest 
date  of  our  civilization.  A  bast  fibrCi  it  may  be 
considered,  next  to  cotton,  the  most  valuable 
and  universally  employed  textile  in  the  whole 
range  of  vegetable  fibres. 

While  the  plant  can  be  grown  in  nearly 
every  portion  of  the  temperate  world,  it  is 
produced  commercially  throughout  Europe  and 
m  portions  of  Africa  and  Asia,  Japan  and  the 

.  Australian  colonies.  It  thrives  in  Canada,  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  and  in  some  of  the 
South  American  countries.  Ciood  flax  has  been 
grown  as  far  north  as  Alaska  and  the  flax  of 
Archangel,  in  Russia,  is  famous. 

Its  cultivation  was  brought  to  this  country 
by  the  American  colonists,  the  records  showing 
that  considerable  quantities  were  grown  in 
eastern  Massachusetts  as  early  as  1630.  Its 
growth  was  early  extended  to  other  States, 
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though  for  the  most  part  it  was  a  household 
rather  than  commercial  industry.  In  the,  middle 
of  the  last  century  three-quarters  of  a  million 
pounds  of  flax  were  produced  in  the  United 
States  —  Vermont,  Connecticut,  New  York  and 
New  Jers^  leading  in  the  culture.  With  the 
increased  use  of  cotton  fine  flax  culture 
steadily  declined  and  while,  as  late  as  1869, 
13,000  tons  of  flax  were  produced,  a  very  small 
proportion  was  fine  line,  the  bulk  being  mere 
tow  for  the  bagging  factories.  A  year  or  two 
later,  when  jute  was  admitted  free  of  duty,  the 
industry  collapsed.  At  the  present  time  we  are 
growing  flax  to  the  extent  of  a  million  acres 
annually,  but  for  the  seed,  for  linseed-oil  manu- 
facture and  not  for  the  fibre.  The  straw,  which 
is  rough  and  coarse,  is  largely  thrown  away, 
althou^  in  recent  years  attempts  are  bdng 
made  to  use  the  rou^  prodtict  for  paper: 

Good  commercial  fibre  could  be  grown  in 
many  localities,  notably  in  Michi^n,  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota,  Oregon  and  Washington.  In  a 
series  of  government  experiments,  conducted  by 
the  writer  in  the  Puget  Sound  region  of  Wash- 
ington, flax  straw  was  produced  from  which 
was  hackled  out  a  fibre  valued  by  experts  at 
$500  per  too.  Very  little  line-flax  is  produced 
at  the  present  tim^  however,  our  commercial 
supply  coming,  previous  to  the  great  war,  from 
Russia,  Holland,  Belgium  and  Ireland;  a  Uttle 
comes  from  Italy  and  Canada. 

Nearly  every  country  producing  commercial 
flax  has  established  grades  and  marks,  save  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  In  portious  of  Rus- 
sia the  grades  bear  the  names  of  the  districts 
where  grown.  The  grades  of  Archangel  flax 
are  known  by  the  terms  first,  second  or  third 
Crown,  etc,  and  first  Zabrack,  second  Zabrack, 
while  Riga  flax  is  graded  from  the  standard  K 
as  HK,  PK,  HPiC  HSPK,  etc  French  flax 
is  known  by  the  districts  where  produced  and 
Irish  flax  by  the  counties  where  the  flax  is 
grown  (consult  *  Descriptive  Catalogue  Useftd 
Fibre  Plants  of  the  Worid,*  p.  222). 

The  culture  of  flax  requires  a  deep,  well- 
tilled  soil,  in  high  state  of  fertility,  such  as 
moist,  deep,  strong  loams  upon  upland;  a  wet 
soil  is  disastrous  and  clays  are  therefore 
avoided;  and  a  soil  filled  with  (he  seeds  of 
weeds  is  equally  fatal  to  flax  culture.  The  land 
must  be  deeply  plowed  and  reduced  to  fine  tilth 
by  harrowing  and  rolling:  In  the  preparation 
of  the  soil,  especially  in  Europe,  a  systematic 
rotation  of  crops  is  practised,  flax  occupying  the 
same  land  not  oftener  than  once  in  5  or  10 
years.  Imported  Riga  seed  gives  the  best  re- 
sults, although  Belgian  Riga  (Belgian  seed  pro- 
duced from  one  sowing  of  Riga  seed)  ^ves  a 
fine  fibre.  The  common  seed  of  the  oil-mills 
should  never  be  used  for  fibre  culture.  When 
flax  is  grown  for  the  production  of  seed  alone, 
to  be  sold  to  the  oil-mills,  the  ground  is  seeded 
at  the  rate  of  two  to  three  pecks  to  the  acre. 
For  fibre  culture  one  and  a  half  to  three 
bushels  is  the  proper  quantity  per  acre. 

After  the  seed  has  vegetated  and  is  about 
two  inches  high  the  weeding  begins,  for  no  fine 
flax  can  be  produced  if  the  crop  is  choked  with 
weeds.  Flax  is  harvested  by  pulling  the  straw 
out  of  the  ground,  roots  and  all,  the  straw 
being  laid  in  handfuls  to  diy^  and  afterward' 
made  into  bundles,  which  are  stacked  in  the 
field.    Practice  varies,  however,  in  different 


countries  as  to  the  handlings  before  die  retting 
period.  In  Flanders  the  greatest  care  is  given 
to  drying  and  storing  in  order  to  keep  the  flax 
clean  and  bright  for  the  final  process  of  renting. 

There  are  three  methods  of  soaking  or  ret- 
ting the  straw :  Dew  retting  is  the  simplest  and 
the  least  careful,  the  straw  being  spread  over 
the  field  like  hay,  to  be  retted  hy  the  dew  and 
'  by  the  action  of  the  elements.  Pool  retting  is 
practised  by  immersing  the  straw  in  pools  of 
stagnant  water  the  softest  water  giving  the 
best  results.  Trie  pools  are  dug  in  the  ground 
for  the  purpose,  though  a  great  deal  of  the 
Irish  flax  is  retted  in  *bog  holes."  Retting  in 
running  water  is  the  third  method,  this  form 
of  retting  being  practised  in  Belgium;  the 
famous  Courtrai  flax  is  retted  in  the  slu^ish 
and  murky  waters  of  the  river  Lys,  the  straw, 
in  bundles,  .being  placed  in  hirge  crates  and 
weighted  with  paving  stones  until  the  crates 
sink  sufficiently  to  fully  cover  the  flax.  The 
flax  of  Courtrai,  retted  in  the  Lys,  is  the  finest 
flax  in  the  world.  It  is  very  light  in  color, 
clean  and  even,  and  shows  a  superior  tensile 
strength.^  The  fiax  is  given  two  immersions,  the 
straw  being  taken  from  the  crates  and  carefully 
dried  before  the  second  immersion. 

The  first  operation  in  cleaning  or  extracting 
the  fibre  is  to  pass  the  straw  through  a  breaker, 
which  loosens  the  woody  portions  of  the  stem, 
and  reduces  them  to  fragments,  to  facilitate  the 
next  operation,  the  scutching,  which  whips  out 
the  ^chive*  and  all  waste  matters  and  leaves  the 
pure  flax  fibre.  In  former  times  the  scutdiing 
was  done  by  hand,  though  now  machinery  is 
generally  used.  The  scutched  flax  is  subse- 
quently hackled  or  dressed  by  repeated  comb- 
ings," which  removes  the  short  and  broken  or 
'  tangled  fibre,  these  combings  producing  tow. 
Eadi  hackling  adds  to  the  quahty  of  the  fibre, 
and  of  course  to  the  cost.  Flax  is  usually  im- 
ported in  the  scutched  form,  the  hackled  flax 
known  as  'dressed  line.*  The  cheaper  grades 
of  flax  come  from  Canada  and  Russia,  the 
medium  and  finer  grades  from  Holland  and 
Ireland.  The  product  is  used  in  the  United 
States  for  threads,  twine  and  craslL  as  no  fine 
linen  is  woven  in  America.  In  1914  we  manu- 
factured about  $5,000,000  worth  of  linen  thread, 
$1,000,000  of  linen  twine  and  ^^200,000  of 
dressed  flax  and  flax  tow.  Mexico  produces 
some  good  flax,  and  there  are  linen  mills  in 
Mexico  city  which  produce  fair  grades  of 
fabric.  For  the  details  of  flax  culture  and 
manufacture,  consult  ^Special  Reports*  (Nos. 
1,  4  and  10),  office  of  Fibre  Investi^tions  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture;  'Spinning  the 
Threads,*  by  A.  R.  Turner,  Jr.,  in  Jubilee  num- 
ber of  *New  York  Dry  Goods  Economist'  and 
'Etudes  sur  La  Culture  le  Rouissage  et  el  Teil- 
lage  du  Lin,*  by  Alfred  Renouard.  See  0)RD- 
age;  Cordage  Industbies;  Fibke;  Linen. 

Chakles  Richards  Dodge, 
Commercial  Fibre  Expert. 

FLAX.  New  Zealand,  fibre  of  the  lily-like 
Phorminum  tenax,  native  of  New  Zealand  and 
Norfolk  Island.  The  fibre  is  taken  from  the 
leaves  which  attain  a  length  of  from  30  to  70 
inches  and  a  width  averaging  about  three  inches. 
Before  the  advent  of  the  whites  the  New 
Zealand  aborigines  used  the  fibre  for  dresses, 
twine,  ropes,  etc  It  has  been  introduced  in 
Cdifomia,  where  it  is  being  su^ssfully  growa 
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!1ie  Iteves  are  cat  upon  attaining  their  full  size 
nd  are  next  macerated  in  water,  the  fibn 
cing:  then  combed  out  by  machinery. 

FLAXMAN,  John,  English  sculptor  and 
Iraughtsman :  b.  York,  England,  6  July  1755; 
i.  London,  7  Dec.  1826.  From  his  earliest  years 
le  exhibited  and  cultivated  his  talent  for  de- 
igning and  was  also  attracted  by  the  pictur- 
esque conceptions  of  Greek  mytholos^.  He 
■cgan  to  study  at  the  Royal  Academy  m  1770, 
amine  for  some  time  a  living  by  making  de- 
igns for  Wedgwood,  the  potter,  and  other 
•ersons.  He  went  to  Italy  in  1787  and  acquired 
he  highest  reputation  by  three  series  of  de- 
igns, the  illustrations  to-Homer,  ^schylus  and 
)ante.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Royal 
i.cadengr  1797  and  professor  of  sculpture  there 
a  1810.  The  montnnent  to  Lord  Mansfield  in 
Vestminster  Abbey,  the  group  of  <Cephaltis 
nd  Aurora,*  *Psydie,'  the  group  of  the  *Arch- 
ngel  Michael  and  Satan,'  are  amon^  his  best 
vorks.  He  executed  many  exquisite  bassi- 
elievi,  compositions  from  Scripture  subjects 
ind  marked  by  some  specisJ  religious  sentiment 
rbe  monuments  to  Nason,  Howe  and  Reynolds 
n  Saint  Paul's  are  by  his  hand.  One  of  hu 
atest  and  finest  productions  is  die  *  Shield  of 
\chilles. '  The  sculptures  and  sketches  of 
.^laxman  are  now  deposited  and  exhibited  in  a 
{ailery  called  the  "Flaxman  Hall,*  at  University 
^lege,  London.  His  'Lectures  on  Sculpture' 
ippeared  in  1829,  and  passed  through  a  new 
sdition  in  1866. 

FLAXSEED,  the  seed  of  the  flax  ^ant 
[tinum)  largely  used  for  domestic  and  medicinal 
purposes,  produced  in  large  ouantities  in  the 
touth  of  Europe,  ^Tpt.  parts  of  Asia  and  in  the 
United  States.  (For  a  detailed  description  of 
die  plant  see  Flax;  and  for  its  commercial 
qualities  other  than  seed,  see  Fuse  and  Linek). 
rhe  seeds  of  flax  are  ^rk  brown,  gk>ssy,  oval 
oblong,  flattened,  with  acnte  edges  and  pointed 
at  one  end  The  seed  is  rich  in  an  oil  of  such 
superior  dryinv  qualities  as  render  it  an  indis- 
;>ensable  ingredient  in  paint  and  varnish,  and  in 
:he  manufacture  of  linoleum,  oilcloth,  printer's 
ink,  patent  leather  and  other  products  and  man- 
ufactures. The  cultivation  of  the  nlant  for  fibre 
requires  harvesting  before  tiie  seed  is  fully  ripe, 
vrhich  impairs  the  qnali^  and  reduces  the  quan- 
tity of  the  crop  of  flaxseed.  The  cultivation  of 
flax  for  the  seed  requires  a  seeding  of  two  or 
three  pecks  to  the  acre,  and  while  it  yields  an 
increase  of  seed,  the  fibre  straw  is  coarser  j  hence 
Rax  must  be  raised  exclusively  either  for  fibre 
or  for  seed.  European  countries  cultivate  flax 
For  fibre,  white  the  United  States,  Argentina  and 
British  India  produce  ^e  world's  commercial 
crop  of  flaxseed. 

Introdnetion  In  America.— Flax  for  fibre 
was  introduced  in  the  United  States  soon  after 
the  landing  at  Plymouth.  The  seed  for  which 
there  was  obviously  a  limited  domestic  demand, 
gradually  developed  as  an  article  of  commerce. 
So  long  ago  as  1/91  the  exports  of  flaxseed  from 
the  United  States  amounted  to  292,460  bushels. 
In  the  same  year  began  the  manufacture  of  lin- 
seed oil  in  this  coantry.  In  1810  there  were  283 
Unseed  oil  mills  looted  in  14  States,  171  mills 
being  m  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  total 
annual  on^ut  of  these  mills  amounted  to  770,583 
gallons,  representing  300,000  bushels  of  seed  In 
18%)  the  first  cargo  of  flaxseed  ever  brought  into 


the  United  States  was  imported  from  Russia, 
and  a  few  years  later  ships  carrying  ice  to  India 
brought  flsLxseed  on  the  return  voyages.  From 
1850  to  1870  India  shi«>ed  a  larger  quantity  of 
flaxseed  to  the  United  States  than  was  produced 
in  this  country.  From  1850  to  1860  half  the 
entire  crop  here  was  grown  in  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky. The  linseed  oil  mills  divided  or  arranged 
themselves  about  1891  into  two  groups,  eastern 
and  western.  The  former  utilized  the  India 
imports  of  seed,  while  the  western  mills  used  the 
home  product.  In  1892  the  United  States  took 
rank  among  the  surplus  flajc-producing  nadoos 
of  the  world  and  b«ame  an  exporter  of  im- 
portance. In  1894  a  short  crop  necessitated  the 
import  of  4,000,000  bushels.  After  that  the 
crop  increased,  but  recent  years  show  a  reduced 
acreage  and  production.  The  acreage  and  pro- 
duction of  flaxseed  in  the  United  States  fell  off 

freatly  after  1914,  due  to  giving  the  soil  to  more 
avored  crops.  As  a  result  importation  in- 
creased, being  in.  1917  12,394,000  bushels  valued 
at  ^5,150,000: 

The  Western  Crop.—  The  flaxseed  industry 
has  migrated  from  its  original  western  home  in 
Ohio  and  Kentucky,  until  its  present  area  in- 
cludes North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
Mtmtana,  Iowa  and  Wiscoean  (known  as  the 
northwestern  crop),  and  in  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory 
(known  as  the  southwestern  crop).  Up  to 
1869,  Ohio  was  the  leading  producing  State.  In 
1879  Illinois  produced  the  largest  crop,  1^12.438 
bushels.  In  1889  North  Dakota  took  the  lead 
with  a  production  of  7,776,610  bushels,  and  in 
1902,  out  of  a  total  record  production  in  t^e 
United  States  of  29,284,880  bushels  North  Da- 
kota produced  55  per  cent  or  15,552,000  bushels. 
In  1915  its  acreage  was  over  one-third  of  the 
total  United  States,  and  Minnesota's  about  one- 
sixth,  Montana  and  South  Dakota  being  the 
other  large  producing  States.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  seed  produced  in  the  West.  The 
small-grained  seed  of  the  Southwest  yields  an 
average  of  17  pounds  of  oil  to  the  bushel,  while 
the  la^er-grained  seed  of  the  Northwest  yields 
,.20  pounds  of  oil  to  the  bushel  (56  pounds), 

FLAXSEED  FSWUCnOH  IK  THE  tTHTTBD  BTATCS. 


STATES 

1915 

1916 

1917 

North  DskoU  

Montana  

BusbeU 
3,764,000 
1.266.000 
1.980,000 
980.000 
4a3.000 

Btuhela 
8.137,000 
3,088,000 
1,700.000 
930.000 
441.000 

Biubel* 
6.534.000 
2.635.000 
3,  ISO, 000 
1.100,000 
831,000 

Uinnnota  

South  D^kou  

Otiier  states  

Total  United 
Stata  

8.473,000 

14,296.000 

11,23Q,000 

The  great  falling  off  of  United  States  pro- 
duction of  flaxseed  since  1914  has  been  accom- 
panied with  an  almost  steady  increase  in  price. 
From  1890  to  1909  the  farm  price  of  flaxseed 
varied  normally  between  $1  a  bushel  and  $1.50. 
In  1901  it  rose  to  $1.80,  but  the  bumper  crop  of 
1902  brought  the  figure  down;  in  1910  it  rose 
to  $2.34  in  October,  and  in  1911  was  $2.05.  It 
fell  off  a^in  in  1912  to  1914;  in  1915  stiffened 
to  $1.48,  in  1916  during  the  later  months  to  $2, 
and  steadily  rose  to  the  close  of  1917,  when  the 
usual  qtiotation  was  $3  per  bushel.  A  large  im- 
pottatkm  from  Socidi  America  lesulded. 
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Fluaeed  Products. —  The  orindpal  product 
as  understood  is  linseed  oil.  The  residue  after 
At  extraction  of  the  oil  is  the  by-product  the 
oilcake,  a  valuable  cattle  food,  wtiich,  when 
ground,  is  known  to  commerce  as  linseed  oil 
meal.  Out  of  a  crop  like  that  for  1909  (39.- 
000,000  bushels),  there  could  be  manufactured 
over  75,000,000  gallons  of  oil  and  upward  of 
1.000;000,000  pounds  of  oilcake.  Of  this  vast 
qnanti^  of  oil  the  foreign  demand  only  amounts 
to  100,000  gallons  a  year.  Linseed  oil  has  many 
uses  and  the  monopoly  of  its  field  is  so  complete 
it  has  no  substitutes  nor  adulterants.  Probably 
75  per  cent  of  the  oil  manufactured  is  com- 
potuided  with  pigments  and  gums  and  used  as 
paint  and  vamish.  The  remainder  is  utilized  in 
making  linoleum,  oilcloth,  printer's  ink,  water- 
proof fabrics  not  made  of  rubber,  enamel  for 
buttons,  for  making  soap  and  for  a  few  me- 
dicinal purposes.  The  oilcake,  used  only  as  a 
cattle  food,  finds  an  extensive  market  abroad. 

FLAXSEED  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  WOKLR 


COUNTY 

IS» 

1912 

1917 

United  SMm  

Btiaheb 
19,979.000 
18.022.000 
17,116,000 

Bushels 
as. 073. 000 
33,177,000 
25,680.000 
26,130,000 
23,413,000 

3,000.000 

8,47^,000 

Britwhladift  

f*IIT*ft^i  

15,440.000 

Sotrth  AniMka  

8.639.000 
2,592.000 

40,134,000 

66.348,000 

128.473.000 

It  is  highly  prized  by  European  stockraisers, 
but  little  appreciated  in  America.  In  the  fiscal 
year  190(^10  oilcake  to  the  value  of  $19,251,012 
was  shipped  to  foreign  countries,  but  this  trade 
has  fallen  oflF.  In  1912  there  was  imported 
737.256  gallons,  and  in  1914  192282  gallons.  In 
the  manufacture  of  Unseed  oil  from  flaxseed 
two  processes  are  used,  one  known  as  the  ^'old* 
or  hydraulic  press  process,  and  the  other  as  the 
•new*  or  naphtha  process.  The  old  process  is 
in  use  generally  throughout  the  United  States, 
the  new  process  being  represented  principally  by- 

'  one  mill  in  Chicago.  In  the  banner  year  of 
1902  there  were  40  linseed  oil  mills  in  opera- 
tion in  the  United  States.  The/  contained  750 
presses  with  a  crushing  capacity,  if  operated 
250  days  in  the  year,  of  25,000,000  bushels,  with 
an  output  of  70,000,000  gallons  of  oil. 

The  manufacture  of  Unseed  oil  in  the  West 
has  become  largely  localized  in  cities  on  and 

■  near  the  Great  Lakes  —  Minneapolis,  Chicago, 
ToIedOj  etc.  Flaxseed  in  its  natural  state  has  no 
domestic  uses  on  the  farm,  so  that  internal  com- 
merce involves  the  entire  crop. 

FLEA-BEETLES,  small  leaf-beetles  of  the 
tribe  HalHcini,  of  the  family  Chrysomelida, 
differing  from  other  forms  of  this  family  by 
their  extraordinary  leainne  power  due  to  the 
enormously  developed  hind  femora.  Many  of 
them  are  injurious  to  vegetation  from  their 
habit  of  eating  die  starting  leaves  full  of  holes, 
causing  the  drying  up  and  death  of  the  plant; 
hence  certain  species  are  known,  as  "tobacco 
flea,»  ^potato  flea,»  «cabbage  flea,*  etc.  In  tfieir 
larval  state  some  species  live  on  the  root  system 
of  various  weeds,  the  adults  doing  the  principal 
damage  to  useful  plants.  Some  species  are 
also  leaf-miners,  mdiile  a  few  feed  on  die  upper 


surface  of  leaves  like  the  youns  of  coramm 
leaf-beeUes,  but  most  qiecics  {eedoo  both  sur- 
faces. One  of  the  beat  remedies  is  bordeaux 
mixture;  doubl3|r  efficient  when  mixed  with  pans 
green  and  administered  in  the  form  of  a  spray. 
See  Leaf^beetles. 

FLEA-HOPPER,  either  of  two  species  of 
injurious  minute  black  bugs  of  the  family  Cap- 
sida.  The  commonest  is  the  garden  flea-hopper 
(HalHcut  uhleri),  which  feeds  and  breeds  nor- 
mally on  clover,  but  attacks  all  garden  vege- 
tables, commonly  on  the  under  sides  of  leaves, 
which  it  punctures  so  as  to  cause  the  death  ot 
the  tissue  in  small  irregular  wlute  patches.  It 
somewhat  resembles  a  flea-beetle  (q-v.),  but  is 
remarkable  in  bdng  dimorphic,  a  i>ortion  of  the 
females  having  well-developea  wings,  the  re- 
mainder being  short-winged.  The  best  remedy 
is  kerosene  emulsion  as  an  under  spray,  and 
the  avoidance  of  planting  susceptible  crops  after 
the  cuttii^  of  clover  fields,  A  related  species 
is  known  as  the  false  fleaJiopper  (Agalkasta 
tusQciatus). 

FLBA-LOUSB*  one  of  the  jmnimig  plant- 
Uce  of  the  family  PsyUid»,  familiarbr  r^re- 
sented  by  a  pest  of  the  pear-tree  (Q-v.).  Some 
of  the  species  m^  galls. 

PLBABANB.  See  Eiigebok. 

PLSAS,  minute  wingless  insects  witii  bodies 
covered  by  a  strong  armor  of  fine  scaly  plates 
and  mouth-parts  formed  for  suddiw.  They 
constitute  the  order  Siphonaptera  and  are^  re- 
lated to  the  Diptera.  Everyone  is  familiar 
with  these  troublesome  parasites  of  man  and 
domestic  animals,  but  few  persons  have  stutUed 
them  sufficiently  to  know  the  larval  and  pupal 
stages,  or  to  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  species.  Only  recently  has  it  been  es- 
tablished that  the  flea  most  annoying  to  human 
beings  in  America  is  not  the  human  flea  of  the 
Old  World  (Pulex  irritansy.  but  the  so-called 
dog-and-cat  flea  (Puiex  serroHceps'^.  Both 
species  are  of  cosmopolitan  distribution,  but 
the  former  is  fortunately  extremely  rare  in 
this  country,  while  the  latter  is  to  be  found 
everywhere.  Observations  condticted  fay  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
shown  that  the  development  of  these  insects  is 
hastened  by  a  moist  or  humid  atmosphere. 
The  egg  stage  is  very  short,  the  larvae,  which 
are  worm-like,  spin  cocoons  in  which  the  pupal 
stage  is  formed  in  from  7  to  14  days  after 
hatching  and  the  imago  appears  five  days  later, 
showing  that  in  the  warmest  weather  an  entire 
generation  may  develop  in  little  mo  e  than  a 
fortnight  Fleas  will  develop  successfully  in 
any  situation  where  they  are  not  too  much  dis- 
turbed, as  in  rugs,  mats  or  in  straw  or  litter 
on  which  cats  or  dogs  have  slept;  and  they 
are  also  carried  from  one  place  to  another  w 
rats  and  mice  and  other  animals.  Dr.  C  r- 
Baker  ascertained  in  1895  that  there  were  47 
valid  species  of  fleas  in  the  United  States;  and 
probably  diis  number  m^t  be  Rubied  if  all  of 
the  parasite  of  our  larger  animals  were  known. 
While  many  persons  are  indifferent  to  the  pres- 
ence of  fleas  others  suffer  severely  from  their 
attacks.  Very  many  alleged  cases  of  *hives' 
have  been  found  to  be  produced  by  fleas,  and 
epidemics  of  fleas  in  restricted  areas  as  for  ex- 
ample, in  several  neighboring  houses,  have 
been  traced  to  the  body  of  an  animal  which 
had  died  near  by.  The  fleas  desert  the  ipag 
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bod]r  of  their  host,  jttmp  on  the  clotfainB;  of 
any  person  passing  and  are  thus  carried  from 
house  to  house.  One  means  of  protection 
against  them  consuts  in  avoitfing  cai^s,  and 
kequnir  the  floors  painted  and  covered  widi 
mgs,  whidi  should  be  frequently  moved, 
swept  and  aired.  Household  pets  should  be 
kept  out  of  the  house  during  the  summer  time ; 
in  fact,  it  is  better  to  exclude  cats  entirely, 
because  they  cannot  be  washed  and  freed  from 
parasites  so  readily  as  dogs.  Rats  and  mice 
also  carnr  these  and  other  parasites.  The  best 
remedy  for  those  who  suffer  from  fleas  is  to 
3PPly  ammonia  as  strong  as  can  be  borne  and 
as  soon  as  potsibJe  to  the  Ute,  which  in  some 
persons  b  followed  by  an  en^on  as  b^  as  a 
dime,  attended  by  severe  itching.  The  free 
use  of  baking  soda  would  serve  nearly  the 
same  purpose  where  ammonia  cannot  readily 
be  obtained.  Consult  Howard  &  Marlatt, 
'Household  Insects  of  the  United  States,*  is- 
sued the  Department  of  Agriculture ; 
Anon.,  Teaching  Fleas  to  Act  (in  Illus- 
trated World.  Vol  XXIV,  p.  768,  Feb.  1916) ; 
Anon.,  Huge  Model  of  the  Flea  (in  Scientific 
AMericonTVol  CX,  p.  259,  New  York  1914) ; 
Bisfaopp,  F.  C,  <FIeas>  <U.  S.  Agriculture  De- 
partment, Bulletin  No.  248,  Washmgton  1915) ; 
ball,  W.  H.,  (Educated  Fleas*  (in  American 
Naturalist.  Vol  XT,  p.  7,  Boston  1877)  ;  Rus- 
sel,  H..  <The  Flea'  (London,  n.  d.). 
FLECKS,  La.  See  La  Fl^e. 

FLBCHIER,  Valentiii  Espcit,  French 
preacher  and  author:  b.  Feme  Vaudose,  10 
June  1632:  d.  Montpdlier,  16  Feb.  1710.  He 
was  broi^t  up  at  Tarascon  by  an  uncle  who 
was  superior  of  the  Christian  Brpthefs,  which 
order  be  entered  and  soon  acquired  fame  bgr 
the  elegance  of  his  style  and  his  facility  in 
Latin  verse.  In  1658  he  left  the  teaching  order 
and  about  1660  repaired  to  Paris.  Becoming 
tutor  in  the  household  at  Caumartin,  a  Council- 
lor of  State,  he  accompanied  the  latter  in  1665 
to  Oermont,  where  he  wrote  an  account  of  the 
trip  embellished  with  anecdotes  of  the  people 
of  the  provinces  darough  which  he  passed. 
Soon  afterward  he  was  appointed  reader  to 
the  Dauphin  and  about  this  time  established 
his  reputation  as  a  preacher,  to  which  he  added 
in  the  course  of  the  next  20  years.  In  1673  he 
was  received  member  of  the  Academy,  the 
same  da^  as  Racine.  Becoming  bishcg^  of 
LavBur  m  1685  he  was  trmsferr^  to  Nimes 
in  16B7  and  in  this  dUficult  seat  exercised 
moderation  tn  enforcing  the  ordinances  in  re- 
gard to  the  Protestants.  As  an  orator  he  is 
mferior  to  Bossuet  and  Bourdalone,  but  as  a 
writer  he  is  charming.  His  principal  efforts 
are  *Orasion  funibre  de  Turcnne* ;  *M&noires 
sur  les  Grands  jours  tenus  a  Clermont  en  1665,' 
Consult  Fabre,  'Fl^chier  orateur>  (Paris  1885). 

FLECHSIG.  flex^H,  Paul  Emil,  German 
physician:  b,-  Zwickau  1847.  He  received  his 
educati<Hi  at  the  University  of  Lnpziff  and  in 
1884  became  professor  of  psychiati^  mere.  In 
1882  he  became  director  of  the  Dinical  Insti- 
tute of  Psychiatry  Md  Neurology  at  Leipzig. 
He  made  personal  investigations  of  the  Euro- 
pean systems  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane, 
on  which  he  is  a  recognized  authority.  He 
published  *Die  Irrenklinik  der  TJniversltat 
Leipzig  in  den  Jahren  1882-86>  (1887)  and 
'Die  Leittmgsbahnen  im  Gehim  nnd  Rudcen- 


mark  des  Mensdien  auf  grand  entwicklui^fs- 
geschkhtlicher  Untersuchungen  dargestellt.* 

FLECKHEISBN,  flekTiI-zen,  Carl  Fried- 
rich  WHhelm  Alfred,  German  philologist  and 
critic:  b.  Wolfenbuttel,  20  or  23  Sept.  1820;  d. 
7  Aug.  1899.  He  was  educated  at  Helmstedt 
and  at  the  University  of  Gottingen.  He  held 
several  educational  posts  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  and  at  Dresden,  becoming  in  1861  vice- 

?rincipal  of  the  Vitzthum'isches  Gvmnastum  at 
Iresden.  He  is  best  known  for  Iris  woilc  on 
Plautus  and  Terence,  in  which  Ritschl  was  his 
only  equal.  After  1855  he  edited  the  depart- 
ment of  classical  philology  of  the  Jahrbitcher 
fUr  phiMogie  und  Padagegik.  His  works  in- 
clude ^Exerdtattones  P^tina>>  (1842) ; 
<Plaati  ComoediK*  (Vols.  I  and  II.  1850-51); 
<P.  Terenti  Af  ri  Comadiae  (latest  ed.,  1898) ; 
<Funfzig  ArtikeP  (1%1)-  Consult  Bnrsian.  C, 
'Biographisches  Jahrtmdi  ffir  Altertitnnkunde* 
(Vol.  XXIII,  1901). 

FLBBCE,  Golden,  in  Grecian  mythology 
the  fleece  of  gold  taken  from  the  ram  on 
which  Phrixus  and  Helle  escaped  from  being, 
sacrificed.  See  Argonauts  ;  Golhek  Fl^bc^ 
Capture  of. 

FLEECE,  Order  of  the  Golden,  a  military 
order  instituted  by  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  at  Bruges,  10  Jan.  1429,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  marriage  with  the  Portuguese  prin- 
cess Isabella.  The  order  now  belongs  to  ooth 
Austria  and  Spain.  See  Gaatex  Fioci^ 
Order  or. 

FLEET,  an  appellation  sometimes  used  in 

{thee  of  the  more  common  word  creek;  an 
alet  or  arm  of  the  sea,  as  North-fleet,  etc.; 
more  specifically  the  name  of  a  tidal  stream, 
contribiuary  to  the  Thames.  In  olden  times  it 
was  partially  navigable.  It  gradually  de- 
generated into  an  open  sewer  and  changed  its 
name  from  Fleet  River  to  Fleet  Ditch.  In 
modem  times  it  has  been  covered  up,  but  still 
forms  part  of  London's^  sewerage  system.  Tb^ 
origin  of  its  name  is  disputed^  being  by  some 
ascribed  to  the  swiftness  of  its  current,  and 
claimed  by  others  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  word  float.  Originally  it  was  called  the 
River  of  Wells.  Its  source  is  in  Hampstead 
Heath.  See  Fleet  Street. 

FLEET  HARRIAOSS,  irragukir  and  clan- 
destine marriages  performed  by  imprisoned 
clergymen  in  Fleet  prison,  London,  after  1696, 
when  by  Act  of  Parliament  a  penalty  of  £100 
was  imposed  on  a^  clergyman  who  celebrated 
a  mamajfe  otherwise  than  by  banns  or  license. 
To  the  imprisoned  dergymen  in  the  Fleet 
prison  snch  a  law  had  no  terrors  for  they  had 
neither  liberty,  money  nor  credit  Marriages 
had  been  performed  m  the  prison  and  vidnity 
from  1613  onward,  but  it  was  only  after  the 
passage  of  the  act  referred  to  that  tney  became 
clandestine.  The  great  expense  of  ue  public 
ceremony  was  the  impdling  motive  of  these 
clandestine  marriages  and  many  tavern-keepers 
near  the  prison  kept  a  room  fitted  as  a  diapel 
for  their  _  performance.  The  scandals  and 
abuses  inddent  to  such  a  system  became  so 
great  that  they  became  the'  object  of  special 
legislation  in  1753,  when  an  act  was  passed, 
which  required,  under  pain  of  nulli^,  that  banns 
should  be  published  according  to  the  rubric  or 
a  license  Mitained,  and  that,  m  ddier  cas^  the 
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marrliige  ^ould  be  solemnired  in  church. 
Tbii  effectually  put  an  end  to  clandestine  mar- 
riages in  England,  and  thereafter  couples  were 
obliged  to  travel  to  Gretna  Green,  The  orig- 
inal records  of  such  marriages,  celebrated  be- 
tween 1686  and  1774,  are  called  Fleet  books  or 
Fleet  registers.  They  are  now  kept  at  Somer- 
set House,  London.  Consult  Ashton,  J.,  *Thc 
Fleet,  its  River,  Prison  and  Marriages*  (Lon- 
don 1888) ;  Bum,  J.  S.,  *The  Fleet  Registers, 
etc*  (London  1833). 

FLBBT  PRISON,  or  FLEET,  a  historic 
prison  in  London,  so  called  from  its  situation 
by  tiie  side  of  the  Fleet  (q.v.).  In  it  were  con- 
fined debtor^  bankrupts  and  persons  com- 
mitted for  contempt  of  the  courts  of  chancery, 
exchequer  and  common  i^eas.  It  existed  from 
the  12th  century  until  its  abolition  in  1846. 
During  its  long  existence  it  housed  tempora- 
rily -many  prominent  persons,  among!st  whom 
may  be  mentioned  William  Penn,  who  was 
there  in  1707.  A  vivid  description  of  its  life, 
customs  and  abuses  may  be  read  in  IMckens' 
'Pickwick  Papers.*  Perhaps  the  most  out- 
standing of  the  last  were  the  so-called  'Fleet 
Marriages*  (q.v.). 

,  FLEET  STREET.  London,  one  of  London's 
historic  highways.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  Fleet  River  Cq-v.).   It  extends  from  Lud- 

flte  Hill  to  Temple  Bar  at  the  east  end  of  the 
trand.  As  early  as  the  13th  century  it  seems 
to  have  been  known  as  Fleet  Bridge  street  and 
in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century  it  began 
to  be  mentioned  frequently  by  its  present  name, 
spelled,  of  course,  in  accordance  Math  the  cns- 
tems  of  those  days.  The  west  part  of  the 
street  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  that  dev- 
astated such  a  large  part  of  London  in  the  17th 
century.  For  many  years  Fleet  street  was 
especially  noted  for  its  taverns  and  coffee- 
houses. Many  notable  persons  of  literary  and 
pditical  fame  used  to  frequent  these,  «nd  a  few ' 
have  survived  to  this  day,  in  name  at  least. 
Three  old  London  churches  must  also  be  men- 
tioned as  belonging  to  the  Fleet  street  region: 
Temple  Clhurch,  Saint  Dunstan's  and  Saint 
Bride's.  Fleet  street  witnessed  throughout  its 
long  career  many  notable  processions.  Coro- 
nations, funerals,  etc.,  never  failed  to  pass 
through  it.  Famous  men  in  large  numbers  had 
ffcquentiy  dose  relations  with  Fleet  street, 
cither  by  living  there  or  in  one  of  its  many 
side  streets,  or  by  being  regular  frequenters  of 
its  taverns.  Amongst  these  should  be  men- 
tioned especially  Ben  Jonson,  Milton,  Izaak 
Walton,  Dryden,  Dr.  Johnson,  Burice,  (iold- 
smith  and  Lamb.  In  the  18th  and  19th  centu- 
ries Fleet  street  became  the  home  of  publishers 
of  books,  magarines  and  newspapers,  after  hav- 
ing housed  quite  a  number  of  printers  and 
booksellers  in  the  two  preceding  centuries. 
Among  these  should  be  noted  the  famous 
publishing  house  of  Murray,  Genllevu^s  Mag- 
agine.  Punch,  Daily  Telegraph,  Daily  News, 
Standard,  D<rily  Chronicle,  etc  Hardly  a  for- 
eign or  provincial  newspaper,  possessing  Lon- 
don offices,  is  located  elsewhere  than  in  Fleet 
street  and,  though  some  of  the  big  London 
dailies  are  located  in  some  other  part  of  Lon- 
don, Fleet  street  of  to-day  is  still  the  journal- 
istic street  of  London.  In  this  connection 
should  also  be  mentioned  two  volumes  of  poetry 
by  John  Davidson,  bearing  the  title  'Fleet 


Street  Ecloeues>  (London  1893  and  1896)  and 
describing  ufe  from  Ae  point  of  view  of  a 
journalist  C:onsult  Baker,  H.  B..  'Stories  of 
the  Streets  of  London*  (London  1899);  Bell, 
W.  G.,  'Fleet  Street  in  Seven  Centuries* 
(London  1912);  Besant,  Sir  W.,  ^London  in 
the  18th  Century*  (London  1902);  Id.,  'Lou- 
don  in  the  Time  of  the  Tudors'  (London  1904) ; 
Id.,  'Medieval  London*  (London  1906) ;  Id. 
'London  in  the  19th  (>ntury>  (Londcm  1909) ; 
Id.,  ^London  City'  (London  1910);  Id.,  'Lon- 
don North  of  the  Thames*  (London  1911); 
ClianceHor,  E.  B.,  'The  Annals  of  Fleet  Street, 
etc*  (London  1912) ;  Fitigerald,  P.,  *Dr. 
Johnson  and  the  Fleet  Street  Taverns*  (in 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  U.  S.,  Vol.  XXVI,  p. 
305,  London  1881);  Hutchinga,  W.  W.  'Lon- 
don Town  Past  and  Present'  (2  vols.,  London 
1909) ;  Hutton,  L.,  'Literary  Landmarks  of 
London*  (New  York  1897);  Jesse,  J.  H., 
'London  and  its  Celebrities*  (2  vols.,  London 
1850) ;  Ung,  E.  M..  'Literary  London*  (Lon- 
don  1906) ;  Lemon,  M.,  'Up  and  Down  the 
London  Streets*  (London  1867);  Smith,  J.  T., 
'An  Antiquarian  Ramble  in  the  Streets  of 
London*  (2  vols.,  London  1846)  ;  Taylor,  G.  R. 
S.,  'An  Historical  Guide  to  London*  (London 
1911)  ;  Welch,  C.  'Modem  History  of  the  City 
of  London*  (London  1896)  ;  Wheatley,  H.  B., 
London,  Past  and  Present*  (3  vols.,  London 
1891). 

FLEETWOOD,  Charles.  English  soldier: 
b.  Northamptonshire.  England;  d.  Stolce  New- 
ington  London,  4  Oct.  1692.  He  was  of  good 
family,  studied  law,  enlisted  as  a  trooper  in  the 
Parliamentary  forces,  and  commanded  a  regi- 
ment at  the  battle  of  Naseby  (1645).  He  was 
elected  member  of  Parliament  in  1646,  and  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1649. 
He  took  no  i>art  in  the  trial  of  the  king.  He 
was  made  lieutenant-general  of  cavalry  in 
Cromwell's  army,  distirwuished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Worcester  (1651)  and  married  Brid- 
get, Henry  Ireton's  widow,  the  daufi^ter  of 
Cromwell.  He  was  thoroughly  in  accord  with 
Cromwell's  policy,  but  opposed  the  movement 
to  make  Cromwell  king.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  Cromwell's  House  of  Lords,  and  headed 
the  armj^s  opposition  to  the  Parliament  He 
was  put  in  command  of  the  troops  in  Ireland, 
where  he  rewded  as  Lord  Deputy  until  1655. 
He  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  Ridi- 
ard  Cromwell's  army  18  Oct  1^.  At  the 
Restoration,  having  taken  no  part  in  the  death 
of  Charies  I,  he  was  permitted  to  retire  to 
obscurity. 

FLEKT^yOOD,  George,  English  regicide: 
b.  in  Buckinghamshire,  England:  d.  about 
1665.  He  represented  his  native  shire  in  the 
Long  Parliament  (1647).  He  was  one  of  the 
judges  at  the  trial  of  King  Charles,  signed 
the  death  warrant  of  the  king,  raised  a  troop 
of  horse  for  Cromwell's  army  and  was  by  the 
latter  raised  to  the  peerage.  By  the  government 
of  Charles  II  he  was  condemned  to  death  as  a 
regicide,  but  by  an  act  of  the  royal  clemency 
the  sentence  was  mitigated  to  confiscation  of  his 
estates,  and  he  is  believed  to  have  emigrated  to 
America. 

FLEETWOOD.  William,  English  clergy- 
man: b.  Tower  of  London,  1  Jan.  1656;  d. 
Tottenham,  4  Aug,  1723.   He  was  educated  at 
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Eton  and  at  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Tak- 
ii^  holy  orders,  he  was  appointed  rector  of 
Saint  Austin's,  London,  ana  lecturer  of  Saint 
Dimstan's  in  Uie  west  about  1689.  In  I7Q2  he 
was  made  canon  of  Windsor  and  six  years  later 
Queen  Anne,  with  whom  he  was  a  favorite, 
made  him  Inshop  of  Saint  Asaph.  In  1714  he 
was  translated  to  Ely.  He  was  reputed  the 
best  preacher  of  his  generaticHi,  but'  in  1712  his 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance 
embroiled  him  with  Swift  and  the  Tories.  He 
wrote  'Essay  on  Miracles*  (1701);  *Frce  Ser- 
mons* (1712),  the  preface  ox  whtdi  displeased 
the  Tory  ministry.  It  was  condemned  to  public 
burning  but,  being  circulated  in  The  Spectator, 
it  secured  the  wiaest  publicity.  A  collected  edi- 
tion of  Fleetwood's  works,  together  with  a  bio- 
grajducaJ  notice^  appeared  in  1737. 

FLBBTWOOD,  or  BRANDY  STATION, 
Battle  of.  General  Hooker,  suspecting  that 
General  Lee  was  gathering  his  forces  on  the 
upper  Rap^pahannodc  for  a  movement  north- 
ward and  mformed  that  General  Stuart's  Con- 
federate cavalry  was  at  Culpeper  Court  House, 
ordered  General  Pleasonton,  who  was  at  Cat- 
lett's  Station,  to  cross  the  Rappahannock  at 
Beverly  and  Kelly's  Fords,  attadc  Stuart  and 
ascertain  Lee's  intentions.  Pleasonton  had  the 
cavalry  divisions  of  Buford  and  Gregg,  and 
Hooker  sent  lum  two  picked  provisional  in- 
fantry brigades  of  3,000  men,  under  Generals 
Ames  and  Russell,  making  in  all,  cavalry  and 
infantry,  a  force  of  10,900  men.  Stuart 
had  five  brigades  of  10,200  men.  At  day- 
break 9  June  1863  Buford,  with  his  cavalry  and 
one  brigade  of  infantry,  crossed  at  Beverly 
Ford  and  encountered  one  of  Stuart's  brigades, 
under  ctanmand  of  Gen.  Sam  Jones,  and  a 
severe  contest  ensued,  in  which  the  8th  New 
York  cavalry,  Col.  B.  F.  Davis,  was  routed  and 
its  commander  killed.  A  charge  of  the  8th 
Illinois  cavalry  drove  Jones  back  two  miles, 
where  he  joined  Stuart  and  the  two  brigades 
of  Wade  Hampton  and  \V.  H.  F.  Lee.  Mean- 
time Gregg,^  with  his  cavalry  division  and  an 
infantry  brigade  crossed  the  river  at  Kelly's 
Ford  and  pushing  back  Robertson's  brigade, 
approached  Fleetwood  Hill  from  the  east,  as 
Buford  moved  on  Brandy  Station  from  the 
northwest.  Fleetwood  Hill  is  a  few  hundred 
yards  north  of  Brandy  Station,  and  a  hard 
hand-to-hand  struggle  ensued  at  both  points, 
with  varying  success..  Buford  held  his  own 
near  Brandy  Station,  but  Gregg,  at  Fleetwood 
Hill,  was  finally  compelled  to  withdraw,  leav- 
ing three  of  his  guns  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Pleasonton,  satisfied  that  a  great  part 
of  Lee's  army  was  in  his  front,  recrossed  the 
Rappahannock  with  about  100  prisoners.  The 
Union  loss  was  484  killed  and  wounded  and  382 
missing.  The  Confederate  loss  was  485,  of 
whom  301  were  killed  or  wounded.  This  en- 
gagement marks  the  beginning  of  the  Gettys- 
burg campaign.  There  were  also  various  other 
actions  and  skirmishes  in  the  same  localhy  in 
August  1862  and  in  August,  September,  Oc- 
tober and  November  1863.  Consult  Johnson, 
R.  U,  and  Buel,  C.  C,  ed,  'Battles  and  Leaders 
of  the  Civil  War>  (Vol.  HI,  New  York  1884) ; 
Ropes,  J.  C,  and  Livermore,  W.  R.,  ed^  'The 
Story  of  the  Gvil  War>  (Part  HI,  book  2. 
New  York  1913)  ;  U.  S-  War  Department,  <\Var 


of  the  Rebellion,*  'Official  Records,  etc.*  (Se- 
ries I.  Vol.  XXVII,  Washington  1889-1902). 

FLKBTWOOD,  or  FLEETWOOD-ON- 
WYRE,  England,  seaport  and  military  station 
in  Lancashire,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wyre,  230 
miles  northwest  by  north  of  London,  on  the 
Lcmdon  and  Nortliwcsteni  and  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  railways.  It  was  laid  out  in 
1836  by  Sir  Peter  Fleetwood.  It  is  important 
as  a  watering  place,  and  its  fisheries  are  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  There  are  salt-works  in 
the  neighborhood.  There  is  steamer  communi- 
cation with  Belfast  and  Londonderry  and  the 
Isle  of  Man.  The  tramway  lines,  slaughter- 
houses, electric-lighting  plant  and  other  public 
utilities  are  the  property  of  the  municipality. 
It  contains  military  barracks,  a  military  hos- 
intal  and  a  rifle  range.   Pop.  15,876. 

FLBGRL,  fl^'gel,  Ednard  Robert.  German 
traveler:  b.  Vilna,  Russia,  1  Oct  1855  ;  4  Brass, 
mouth  of  the  Niger,  11  Sept.  1886.  He  received 
a  commercial  education  and  in  1875  was  em- 
ployed by  a  company  at  Tagos,  West  Africa. 
Four  years  later  he  surveyed  the  Benue  River, 
penetrating  about  125  miles  beyond  the  far- 
thest point  hitherto  exftlbred  The  German 
African  Society  commisMoned  him  to  explore 
the  entire  Benue  district  and  in  1880  he  as- 
cended the  Niger  to  Gomba,  and  secured  a 
permit  from  the  sultan  at  Sokoto  for  an  expedi- 
tion to  Adamawa.  In  1882  he  discovered  the 
source  of  the  Benue  at  N^undere.  In  1883- 
84  he  led  another  expedition  Up  the  Benne, 
visited  Europe  in  the  latter  year  and  returned 
with  a  commission  from  the  Crerman  African 
Company  to  open  the  Ni^er-Benne  district  to 
German  trade.  Fl^el  arrived  to  find  that  the 
district  had  been  taken  over  by  the  English 
Niger  Company.  Although  very  ill  he  at- 
tempted the  ascent  of  the  Benue,  but  turned 
bade,  at  Yola  and  died  soon  after  arriving  at 
the  coast  He  wrote  'Lose  Blatter  aus  dem 
Tagebuche  meiner  Haussafreunde*  (Hamburg 
1885)  ;  *Vom  Niger-Benue;  Briefe  aus  Afrika^ 
(Leipzig  1890). 

FLEISCHER,  flrsher,  Charles,  American 
divine:  b.  Breslau,  Germany,  23  Dec.  1871. 
Coming  to  America  in  1880  he  was  graduated  at 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1888 
and  from  the  University  of  Cincinnati  in  1^3^ 
and  rabbi  from  the  Helven  Union  College  of 
Cincinnati  in  die  same  year..  In  1894  he  suc- 
ceeded Rabbi  Solomon  Shindler  at  Temple 
Israel,  Boston,  where  he  remained  until  1911, 
founding  in  the  latter  year  an  independent  re- 
l^ous  institution,  known  as  the  "Sunday  Com- 
mons' of  Boston,  of  which  he  has  since  been 
Irader.  He  is  also  known  as  a  lecturer  and 
eoatributcH'  to  masazines  and  newspapers.  He 
wrote  'American  Aspirations*  (1914). 

FLEISCHER,  Heinrich  Leberecht,  Ger- 
nab  Orientalist:  b.  Schendau,  Saxony,  21  Ftb. 
1801 ;  d  Leipzig,  10  Feb.  1888.  He  studied  at 
the  University  of  Leipzig  from  1819-24.  In  the 
latter  year  he  went  to  Paris  where  he.  con- 
tinued his  studies  of  the  Arabic,  Turkish  and 
Persian  languages  under  de  Sacy.  From  1831- 
36  he  taught  at  one  of  the  Dresden  high 
schools.  In  1836  he  accepted  the  chair  of 
Oriental  tanguaf^cs  at  the  University  of  LeipzigL 
which  he  occupied  until  his  death  in  spite  oi 
invitations  to  accept  similar  positions  in  Saint 
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Petersburg  and  Berlin.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  foreign  members  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Inscriptions,  a  member  of  many  German 
and  foreign  scientific  sodeties,  possessor  of 
honorary  degrees  from  the  universities  of 
KSnigsberg,  Prague,  Saint  Petersburg,  Dorpat 
and  Edinburgh,  and  one  of"  the  founders  of  the 
Deutsche  Mor^enlandische  Gesellschaft.  He 
edited  Abulfeda's  'Historia  Ante-Islamica* 
(Leipzig- 1831)  ;  Samachshari's  'Golden  Neck- 
laces* (Leipzig  1835)  ;  *Ali's  Hundred  Sayings* 
(Leipzig  1837) ;  Beidhawis,  'Commentary  on 
the  Koran'  (2  vols.,  Leipzig  1846-48);  cata- 
logues of  oriental  manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Li- 
brary at  Dresden  and  in  the  Town  Library 
at  Leipzig.  After  Habicht's  death  he  continued 
his  edition  of  'The  Thousand  and  One  Nig^its,* 
bringing  out  Vols.  IX-XII  (Leipzig  1842-1843). 
He  also  published  a  German  edition  of  Mirza 
Mohammed  Ibrahim's  ^Grammar  of  the  Mod- 
em Persian  Language*  (Leipzig  1847) ;  'Her- 
mes Trismegistus  an  die  Menschliche  Seele* 
(Leipzig  1870)  ;  *Kleinere  Schriften*  (3  vols., 
Leipzig  1885-«8). 

FLEISCHMANN,  fitsh'man,  Wilhelm, 
German  agriculturist  and  chemist :  b.  Erlangen 
1837.  He  received  his  education  at  Nuremberg, 
Wiirzburg,  Erla^en  and  Munich.  In  Liebig;5 
laboratory  in  18d2  he  began  work  on  a^i- 
cultural  oiemistry  and  in  1864-67  while  teaching 
in  the  Realschule  at  Memmingen  conducted  ex- 
periments there.  From  1867-76  he  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  Realschule  at  Lindau  and  for  the 
following  10  years  directed  the  first  dairy 
experiment  station  of  Germany,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lalcndorf,  Mecklenburg.  From  1886  to 
1896  he  was  director  of  the  Agricultural 
Institute  at  Konigsberg  and  of  that  at 
GotUngen  after  1896.  He  did  important 
work  in  the  chemistry  of  '  milk.  His 
works  include  'Handbuch  des  MolkereiweSens' 
(1876) ;  'Altgermanische  und  altromische 
Agfarverhaltnisse^  (1906);  'Lchrbuch  der 
Milkwirtschaft*  (1908;  English  and  Russian 
translations),  and  'Casar,  Tacitus.  Karl  der 
Grosse,  und  die  deutsdie  Landwirtschaft' 
(19U), 

FLBMALLE,  Le  Maitre  de,  Flemish 
painter,  whose  proper  name  is  thought  to  have 
been  Jacques  Daret:  He  flourished  in  the  15th 
century.  At  Tournai  he  studied  art  under 
Campin  in  1427  and  five  years  later  became  a 
member  of  the  guild  of  painters  there.  SubsC" 

fuently  he  labored  at  Lille,  Bruges  and  Arras, 
n  the  latter  city  he  painted  a  h^e  altarpiece, 
which  is  now  cUvided  in  sections  and  held  in 
cUfferent  countries,  'The  Nativity*  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum,  New  York;  the  *  Visitation* 
and  'Adoration  of  the  Me^>  in  the  Museimi 
of  Berlin,  and  'The  Presentation  in  the  Teth- 
ple*  in  Paris.  In  1468  Fl^malle  is  last  men- 
tioned in  being  present  at  the  nuptials  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  at  Bruges.  His  career  is 
shrouded  in  considerable  mystery;  some  author- 
ities are  of  opinion  that  he  is  none  other  than 
Campin  of  Tournai,  who  left  several  important 
works,  including  'The  Descent  from  the 
Cross,'  now  in  the  Stadel  Institute,  Frankfort; 
'The  Annunciation'  at  Brussels;  'The  Adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds.*  at  Dijon;  'Madonna 
and  Child  with  Angels,^  in  the  Metropolitati 


Museum,  New  York;  and  'The  Marriage  of 
the  Virgin,*  in  the  Prado,  Madrid.  Consult 
Houtart,  'Jacques  Daret*  (Tournai,  no  date)  ; 
Hulin  de  Loo  in  Burlington  Magazine  (1909; 
1911);  and  Winckler  'Der  Meister  von  Fle- 
malle  und  Rogier  von  der  Weyden*  (Strass- 
burg  1913). 

FLEMING,  0«org«.  See  Fletcher,  Juua 
Constance. 

FLEMING,  Joltti,  Scottish  naturalist  and 
cleivyman:  b.  near  Batiste,  Linlithgow^re, 
1785;  d.  1857.  After  securing'  his  license  as  a 
preacher  he  settled  in  Fifeshire,  where  he  gave 

most  of  his  attention  to  the  study  of  natural 
science.  He  soon  gained  the  reflation  of  die 
first  zoologist  of  Scotland  and  tn  1S34  became 
professor  of  phy^cs  at  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen. He  was  afterward  summoned  to  the  chair 
of  natural  history  at  Edinburgh.  He  originated 
the  dichotomous  or  binary  system  of  classiii- 
cation^  which  he  sought  to  jestablish  despite  the 
opposition  of  Cuvier  and  the  adherents  of  the 
latter.  His  works  include  'Economic  Mineral- 
0©^  of  the  Zetland  and  Orkney  Islands'  (1807) ; 
'Philosophy  of  Zoology'  (1822)  ;  'History  of 
British  Animah*  (18^). 

FLEMING,  John,  American  clergyman  and 
missionary:  b.  Mifflin  County,  Pa.,  12  April 
1806;  d.  Ayr,  Neb.,  October  1894.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Jefferson  College  and  NeW  Jersey  Col- 
lege, was  graduated  from  the  latter  in  1829,  and 
from  Princeton  Hieological  Seminary,  in  1832. 
He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  by  a  synod  at  Lewistown,  Pa.,  in 
October  1832,  shortly  after  which  he  left  for  the 
Creek  Nation,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  where  be 
had  been  assigned  to  work  by  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 
Being  one  of  the  first  missionaries  to  go  among 
the  Creek  people,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  Creek,  or  Muslrogee  language,  for 
which  he  devised  an  alphabet  which  enabled 
him  to  reduce  it  to  writing.  He  prepared  and 
published  several  primary  textbooks  in  the 
Creek  language  and  also  translated  and  pub- 
lished hymns.  His  work  encountered  much 
opposition  from  some  of  the  less  progressive 
members  of  the  tribe  and  finally,  as  the  result 
of  baseless  charges,  he  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
tribal  reservation,  which  he  did  in  1836.  In 
1838  he  was  assigned  a  mission  at  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  but  the  station  was  soon  discontinued. 
He  then  settled  in  a  pastorate  in  Westmore- 
land County,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  until  1851, 
when  he  removed  to  La  Salle  County,  111.,  and 
engaged  in  home  mission  work,  .  In  1876  he 
settled  at  Ayr,  Neb.,  where  he  made  his 
home  until  his  death.  Though  his  service  as  a 
missionary  among  the  Creek  Indians  was  com- 
paratively bricfj  his  work  in  reducing  their 
language  to  writing  formed  the  basis  of  the 
more  successful  efforts  of  those  vAio  followed 
in  later  years. 

FLEMING,  John  Ambrose,  English  elec- 
trical engineer:  b.  Lancaster,  England,  1849.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry 
and  Saint  John's  College,  Cambridge,  has  been 
professor  of  electrical  engineering  m  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  since  1910,  and  for  the 
past  25  years  associated  with  the  devel<^- 
ment  of  electrical  science.  He  has  publi^ed 
^Treatise  on  the  Alternate  Current  Tnns- 
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former*  (1889-92);  *Electric  Lamps  and  Elec- 
tric Ligfattng>  (1894):  ^Magnets  and  Electric 
Currents'  (18^) ;  ^Waves  and  Ripples  in 
Water.  Air  and  Edier  (1902) ;  ^The  Pmicii^es 
of  Electric  Wave  Telegraphy  and  Telephony' 
(1906);  <The  Wonders  of  Wirdesa  Teleg- 
laphyi  (1913),  etc 

FLEMING,  or  FLJBMMING,  Paul.  Ger- 
man lyric  poet:  b.  Hartenstein,  Saxony,  5 
Oct.  1609;  d.  Hamburg,  2  April  1640.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  L«ipaig,  and  later 
at  that  of  Leyden  where  he  received  his  M.IX 
d^ee.  In  the  meantime,  harving  joined  as  an 
attache  an  embassy  to  Russia  and  Persia,  he 
had  an  opportunity  (1635-39)  of  studying  many 
peoples.  His  'Dentsdtt  Pcemata'  appeared  in 
1642  in  Liibeck.  They  have  been  reprinted  re- 
peatedly. The  best  modem  edition  is  that  hy 
J.  M.  Lappenberg  (2  vols.,  Stuttgart  1863).  The 
same  editor  also  brought  out  hts  ^Latin  Poems* 
(Stuttgart  1866).  There  are  likewise  a  number 
of  editions,  containing  selections  of  his  worics 
(Stuttgart  1820;  Leipzig  1822;  Leipiig  1870; 
Stuttgart  1885).  A  (xcnnan  translation  of  some 
of  his  Latin  poems  was  jivbH^ed  Kirchncr 
(HalW  1901).  Fleming  was  an  admirer  of  and 
considerably  influenced  by  Martin  Opitz  (q.v.). 
Many  of  his  lyric  poems  show  considerable 
depth  of  feeling  and  great  sincerity.  In  some 
o£  his  religious  poetry  he  achieves  expressions 
of  the  truest  piety  and  especially  one  of  them 
has  become'  a  well-known  and  much-sun^  hymn 
'in  alien  meinen  Taten,  lass  ich  den  Hdchsten 
raten.'  CmisvU  Boremann,'A,  <PauI  Fleming* 
(Stettin  1899) ;  Naumann,  Q.,  'Paul  Fleming' 
(Gustrow  1874);  Oleanus,  A.,  'The  Voyi^es 
and  Travels,  etc.,  to  Muscovy  and  Persia,  etc' 
(trans,  hv  J.  Davies,  2  vols.,  London  1662) ; 
Schmitz,  F.  W.,  'Mctrischc  Untersnchungen  zu 
Paul  Flemings  Deutschen  Gedichten*  (in  Quei- 
ten  Und  Forsckungen  sur  Sprack  und  Kultur- 
Gesckichte  der  Germamschen  Volktr,  Vol.  CXI, 
Strassburg  1910)  ;  Straumen,  Jy  'Paul  FteminKs 
Leben  und  Orientreise*  (Leipzig  18921; 
Tropsch,  S.,  'Flemings  Verhiltnis  zur  Romis- 
chen  Dichtung'  (in  Grazer  Studien  zur  DeuiS' 
then  Philologie.  Part  III,  Graz  1895)  ;  Unger, 
K..  *  Studien  fiber  Paul  Flemings  Ij'rik* 
(Griefswald  1907)  ;  Wenderoth,  G.,  'Paul  Flem- 
ing als  Petrarkist'  (in  Arckiv  fur  das  studium 
der  Neueren  Strachen  und  Lilteraturen,  Vol. 
CXXIV,  n.  s.  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  109,  Braunsch- 
weig 1910). 

FLEMING,  Richard,  also  spelled  PLBH- 
MING,  FLBMYNG.  and  FLBMUYNG*  Eng- 
lish-prelate:  b.  Yorkshire,  about  13(30;  d.  Slea- 
ford,  25  Jan.  1430  or  1431.  At  first  a  supporter 
of  WycHffe's  doctrines  he*  subsequently,  when 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  became  staunchly  orthodox 
and  is  remembered  as  the  prelate  who,  at  the 
command  of  Pope  Martin  V,  dug  up  and  burned 
the  botfer  of  Wycliffe  and  cast  the  ashes  into 
the  Swift  (1427).  He  was  educated  at  Uni- 
versiw  Collie,  Oxford,  and  took  orders.  Froni 
1406-19  he  held  various  prebends.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  made  bishop  of  Lincoln.  In  1423 
he  acted  as  president  of  the  English  delegation 
to  the  general  councils  of  Pavia  and  Siena. 
Upon  his  return  to  England  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Pope  to  the  archbishopric  of  York,  but 
could  not  obtain  the  royal  consent  and  was 
forced  to  remain  in  Linctrfn  as  biAop.  For  a 
mudier  of  years  previous  to  his  death  he 


planned  a  college  at  Oxford  to  be  a  bulwark 
^inst  heresy.  Although  a  royal  charter  was' 
granted  to  hnu  for  that  purpose  and  he  drew 
iq>  put  of  tfae  statutes  of  the  new  collie,  the 
institution,  which  was  named  Lincoln  ^Ilegc^ 
was  not  founded  until  after  the  bi^op's  death. 
He  was  buried  in  Lincoln  Cathedral  where  his 
altar  tomb  and  c&gy  may  still  be  seen.  Consult 
'Statutes  of  Lincoln  College'  (Oxford  1853)  ; 
Thompson,  A  H.,  ed^  'Visitations  of  Religious 
Houses  in  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln*  (in  Canter- 
bury and  York  Series,  Vol.  XVII,  London 
191S);  Wood,  A,  'The  Histoiy  and  Antia- 
uities  of  the  Colleges  and  HaUs  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford'  (Oxford  1786-90). 

PLBUING,  Sis  Sandford,  Canadian  engir 
neer:  b.  Kirkcaldy,  Fifeshire;  Scotland.  7  Tan. 
1827;  d.  HaUfax,  Nova  Scotia,  22  July  191S. 
He  went  to  Canada  in  1845,  was  for  a  time  on 
the  staff  of  the  Northern  Railway,  and  .was 
engineer-in-chief  in  the  construction  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railways.  He  was  the  author 
of  'The  Inter-Colonial:  a  Histoiy,  1832-76 > ; 
'Endand  and  Canada' ;  'Time  and  its  Nota- 
tion'; etc.  He  was  knitted  in  1897, 

FLBMINO.  .WilUam  Hantell.  American 
Shakespearian  sdiolsr:  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  23 
Aug.  1844;  d.  New  York,  1  Oct.  1915.  .  He  was 
educated  at  Princeton  University  and  pub- 
lish 'How  to  Study  Shakespeare'  (1897-99), 
and  edited  the  'Bankside  Shakespeare.'  He 
wrote  'A  Bibliography  of  Shakespeare  First 
Fo^os  in  New  York  Citjr,'  also  many  papers  on 
Shakespearean  subjects  in  Werner's  Magagine, 
the  Looker-On,  and  other  journals. 

FLEMING,  WiUiamina  Patten  Stevens, 
American  astronomer:  b.  Dundee,  Scotland, 
1857;  d.  1911.  From  1871  to  1876  she  taught 
sdioot  at  Dundee,  coming  to  the  United  States 
she  was  appointed  assistant  at  the  Harvard 
College  Observatory  in  1879.  In  1898  she  be- 
came curator  of  astronomical  photographs  there 
and  subsequently  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Astrophotographic  Building.  In  1897  and  again 
in  1902  she  found  the  spectrum  of  meteors  on 
exposed  plates.  She  discovered  several  new 
stars.  '  She  was  honorary  member  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Sociehf  of  London  after  1906. 
Her  published  works  are  'A  Photographic 
Study  of  Variable  Stars'  (1907)  and  'Spectre 
and  Photographic  Magnitudes  of  Stars  in 
Standard  Regions>  (1911). 

FLEMINGS.    See  Gerhany  —  PouncAL 

History. 

FLBMINGSBURG.  Ky.,  town  and  count>r- 
seat  in  Fleming  County,  on  the  Cincinnati, 
Flemingsburg  and  Southeastern  Railroad,  64 
miles  southeast  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  in ,  an 
agricultural  region,  has  a  trade  in  tobacco, 
poultry  and  live  stock,  and  manufactures  to- 
bacco, flour,  lumber,  etc.   Pop.  1,219. 

PLBMINGTON,  N.  J.,  town  and  coiin^ 
seat  of  Hunterdon  County,  on  the  Pennsylvama, 
^e  Lehigh  Vallev  and  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey,  50miles  west  of  New  York.  It  is  the 
conunercial  centre  for  a  productive  agricultural 
region  and  has  manufactures  of  foundry  and 
machine-shop  products,  shutters,  vinegar,  gloves, 
stoneware,  flour,  brick  and  cut  glass.  There  is 
a  public  library.  As  early  as  1712  nearly  all 
the  land  comprising  the  site  of  the  present 
tioTDU^  was  owned  by  the  three  proprietors^ 
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WUUam  Penn,  Daniel  Con  and  Jos^h  Kirk- 
bridge.  During  the  Revolution,  Flemington  was 
in  some  degree  a  centre  for  military  operations, 
and  in  1776  a  skirmish  took  place  here  in  which 
the  British  troops  were  routed. 

FLEMISH  ART.    See  Flemish  School. 

FLEMISH  BOND,  in  bridclaymg,  a  method 
of  positioning  or  bonoing  bricks  in  a  wall,  so 
as  to  tie  and  break  joints.  It  consists  of  a 
header  and  stretcher  alternately,  the  headers 
binding  two  courses. 

FLEMISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITER- 
ATURE. Vldmisch  or  Duytsch,  the  Low  Ger- 
man vernacular  spoken  by  the  Vlamingen  or 
Flemings  inhabiting  the  Belgian  provinces  of 
£^5t  and  West  Flanders,  parts  of  Holland  and 
the  French  department  of  Nord,  is  akin  to  the 
Frisian  and  to  the  Hollandish  or  Dutch  which  is 
its  younger  branch.  The  latter  differs  from 
Flemish  in  having  been  reformed  and  simplified, 
while  Flemish  retains  the  greater  part  of  the 
archaic  features  of  its  16th  century  spelling, 
pronunciation,  and  words  and  forms  of  speedi 
of  French  and  Spanish  orina  ^  Since  Belgium 
became  an  independent  kingdom  in  1830,  a  strong 
desire  has  been  manifested  to  foster  Flemish 
tradirions  and  to  cultivate  and  promote  its 
language  and  literature;  before  that  date  its 
histoiy  is  identified  with  that  of  Dutch  language 
and  literature.  (See  Holland).  Among  early 
Flemish  literature  is  the  ^Spiegel  historical* 
(historic  mirror)  of  Jacob  van  Maerlant 
<123S-1300),  a  translation  of  *Boece>  or  ^Bpe> 
tfiins'  by  Jacob  Velt  of  Bruges  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, and  the  *Hive  of  the  Catholic  CThurdi,* 
by  Philip  van  Mamix  (1566)).  The  modem 
movement  to  rehabilitate  the  vernacular  was 
largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Jan  Frans  Willems 
who  before  the  separation  of  Belfpum  from 
Holland  had  strenuously  advocated  its  use  as  a 
literary  language.  With  tbe  able  co-operation 
of  such  authors  as  Van  Ryswyck,  L^aeganck, 
Rense,  Van  Duyse,  Blieck,  Serrure,  David  Con- 
science and  others,  the  movement  made  great 
progress,  received  official  support,  and  was 
crowned  with  success  in  1886  when  die  Konink- 
lije  Vlaamsche  Akademie  (Royal  Flemish 
Academy)  was  founded  and  the  use  of  Flemish, 
as  well  as  French,  was  adopted  as  the  legal  and 
official  language  of  the  kingdom.  Promineot 
amid  jmodem  Flemish  literature  is  the  verse 
of  Ledcganck:  <De  drie  Zustersteden,*  *De  Hot 
in  't  Wowd,*  etc.;  of  Ryswyck,  'Antigonus,' 
*Eppenstein,'  and  'Oorspronkelikje  Verhalen* ; 
of  Van  Beers,  'Begga,'  'Levensbeelden,'  'Ge- 
voel  en  Leven*;  and  "Gedichten,  Gezangen  en 
Gebeden*  of  Guido  Gezelle.  Among  works  of 
fiction  are  Hendrick  Conscience's  *Artevelde'; 
Dclcroix's,  *Geld  of  Liefde'  and  ^Philippine  van 
Vlaanderen' ;  Sleeckx's,  'In't  Schipperskwatier* 
and  *Dirk  Meyer* ;  and  Sneiders'  *De  gasthuis- 
non.>  Other  well-known  novelists  are  Berg- 
mann,  Madame  Courtmans,  and  the  two 
poetesses,  Rosalie  and  Virg^me  Loveling,  poets 
also  includit^  Dantzenberg,  De  Cort,  and  Van 
Droogerbrocck.  Representative  drama  is 
Sleeckx's  'Mester  en  Knecht,*  and  'Zannefcin.' 
'Among  the  newest  names  in  the  various  literary 
genres  are  Hilda  Ram,  Pol  de  Mont.  Geyter, 
Cyril  Buysse,  Streuvels,  Saabe,  WoestjFne, 
Baekelmans,  De  Qeroq,  Mioses  and  De  Potter. 
Constdt  Willems,  'Sur  la  langae  et  la  Kt- 
tirature  ncerlandaises,  par  rai^ort  atuc  pror- 


inces  miridionales  des  Pays-Bas'  (1818)  ;  Ver- 
coullie,  ^Spraakleer  van  net  'Westvlaamsch' 
(1894);  Hamelius,  'Hi&toire  politique  et  Ht- 
teraire  dn  mouvement  flamand'  (1894);  the 
'Vlaamsche  Bibliographie'  of  .the  Flemish 
Academy  of  Ghent,  {or  oublication  between 
1830  and  1890;  Kurth,  <La  frontiere  linguistique 
en  Belgique>  (2  vols.,  Bruxelles  1895-98); 
Coopman,  'Geschiedenis  der  vlaamsche  letter- 
kunde*  (Antwerp  1910). 

FLEMISH  SCHOOL,  a  school  of  painting 
which  originated  in  Flanders  in  the  early  part 
of  the  I5th  centui^,  with  the  invention,  or  at 
least  the  first  practice,  of  painting  in  oil.  It  has 
been  generally  attributed  to  Jan  Van  Eyck.  who 
was  accustomed  to  varnish  his  distemper  pic- 
tures with  a  composition  of  oils.  In  course  of 
practice  he  cajne  to  mix  his  colors  with  oil  in- 
stead of  water,  whicb  rendered  them  brilliant 
without  the  trouble  of  varnishing  From  this 
and  subsequent  experiments  arose  the  art  of 
painting  in  chI.  The  chief  early  masters  of  the 
school  were  Jhn  Van  Eydc  and  fab  brother  and 
sister,  Hubert  and  Margarete,  Malays,  Mabuse, 
Memling,  Weyden  and  Mora;  to  the  second 
period  belong  Rubens,  VanDyw,  Snyders,  Jor- 
d&ens  and  tbe  younger  Teniers. 

PLEMMINO,  Walter.  (German  anatomist: 
b.  Sachsenberg,  21  April  1843;  d.  1905.  He 
received  his  education  at  (Jottingen,  Tubingen, 
Berlin  and  Rostock.  In  1871  he  became  privat- 
docent  at  the  University  of  Rostock,  removing 
to  Prague  in  1872,  ^nd  to  Kiel  in  1876  as  pro- 
fessor of  anatonqr.  He  made  valuable  con- 
tributions to  our  knowledge  of  cell  structure 
and  of  mitosis.  His  works  include  'Zellsub- 
stanz.  Kern  und  Zelltheilung>  (1882)  ;  <Beitrage 
zur  Kenntniss  der  Zellen  und  ihrer  Lebenscr- 
scheinungen'  (1881);  *Studien  iiber  Regenera- 
tion der'  (}ewebe>  (1885);  <Ne«e  Beitritge> 
(1891). 

FLENSBURG,  flanslxxirg,  Prussia,  town  in 
the  province  of  Schleswig-Holstcin,  on ,  the 
Baltic,  40  miles  northwest  of  Kiel.  It  was  a 
place  of  importance  as  early  as  the  12th  century, 
but  subsequently  suffered  much  from  wars  and 
conflagrations.  It  is  again  i>rosperous,  and  is 
now  the  most  imi^rtant  town  in  Schleswig.  The 
industrial  establishments  include  shipbuilding 
yards,  sugar-refineries,  tobacco- factories,  soap- 
works,  machinery,  paper,  cement,  breweries,  dis- 
tilleries, etc.  In  1866  it  fell  to  Prussia  as  part 
of  the  duchy  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  Pop. 
60,922. 

FLERS,  fler,  France,  town  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ome,  on  the  V^re,  40  miles  south  of 
Citn.  It  contains  •an  old  chateau,  a  Roman- 
esque church,  communal  college,  and  manu- 
factures of  cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  drugs  and 
chemicals,  bricks  and  tiles,  flour,  c^s,  etc  Pop. 
13.610. 

FLESCH^  Karl,  Hungarian  violinist :  b. 
Moson  1873.  He  studied  at  the  Vienna  Con- 
servatory under  Grun  in  1886-89  and  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory  under  Marsick  in  1890-94. 
In  1895  he  made  his  d6but  in  Vienna*  and  from 
1897  to  1902  was  professor  at  the  Bucharest 
conservatory  and  leader  of  the  private  quartet 
of  the  Queen  of  Rumania.  From  1903  to  1908 
he  was-  professor  at  die  Conservatory  of  Am- 
sterdam. In  1909  he  gave  five  historical  violin 
recitals  in  Beriin,  which  had  a  phenomenal 
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success.  In  that  year,  he  settled  in  Berlin  as  a 
luivate  teacher  and  virtuoso,  aweting  with 
signal  success  in  both  ventures.  In  1910  be 
poUished  ^Urstudien*  for  violin,  which  proved 
nim  to  be  among  the  foremost  teachers  of  violin. 
He  made  a  concert  tour  of  the  United  States  in 
1913-14  which  was  very  successful.  He  pub- 
lished editions  of  the  violin  works  of  Mozart, 
Mendelssohn.  Beethoven,  Kreutzer  and  Paganini. 

PLSSH.  The  softer  tissues  of  the  animal 
body,  as  the  muscle  and  fat,  but  excluding  the 
fluids,  bones,  skin  and  hair.  Viewed  as  food, 
it  is  composed  of  the  protetds,  myosin,  musclin, 
myo^lobulin  and  znyo-albumin,'  together  with 
varying  amounts,  of  fats,  sal^s  and  nitrogenous 
extractive  substances,  and  about  75  per  cent 
of  water.  Of  the  three  classes,  of  foodstuffs 
common  to  the  human  economy,  meat  siqiplies 
most  of  the  proteid  and  fat,  while  the  vegetable 
kingdom  supplies  the  carbolQrdrates.  The  pro- 
teids'  are  more  properly  the  tissue-building  ele- 
ments, while  the  fats  and  carbohydrates  are 
more  readily  oxidized,  and  supply  the  body 
with  energy.  Proteids  must  be  taken  as  such, 
since  the  human  economy  cannot  cause  conver- 
sion of  the  other  sorts  of  food  into  proteids. 
The  minimum  of  these  various  substances  for 
the  proper  preservation  of  life  has  not  been 
positively  determined,  but  approximately  the 
average  healthy  man  requires  100  grams  of 
fat,  400  grams  of  carbohydrate,  and  iOO  grams 
of  proteid  per  (fiem.  The  necessary  amount  of 
proteid  material  can  be  obtained  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  some 
nrstems  are  better  suited  for  this  diet;  but 
the  j>opular  opinion  is  that  a  mixed  diet,  con- 
taintns  a  certain  amount  of  meat,  is  more  read- 
ily taken  care  of.  The  meat  proteids  are 
tisuatly  more  quickly  and  completely  digested. 
Veg^etarians  do  not  agree  with  this  view, 
contending  that  the  use  of  animal  flesh  for 
food  is  not  requsite  to  health,  and  involves 
cmelty  and  brutality  toward  hdpless  creatures. 

The  nitrogenous  extnurtive  substances,  cera- 
tine,  the  xanthin  bases,  and  the  Hke,  are  also  of 
value  to  the  system  because  of  their  power  of 
excitit^  gastric  secretions  and  stimulating  cir- 
culation. The  various  meat  extracts  c<Hitain  a 
large  proportion  ot  Ibcse  substances,  and  most 
of  them  have  little  else.  An  overabondanoe  of 
moat  very  frequently  causes  a  nervous,  irri- 
table condition.  This  is  less  true  of  the  so- 
called  white  meats,  a  difference  not  to  be  ex- 
plained on  the  ground  that  the  white  meats 
contain  less  of  the  extractives,  since  the  op- 
posite is  the  case.  As  a  general  rule  the  diet 
of  the  well-to-do  in  America  is  entirely  too  high 
jn  the  amount  of  albuminous  foods.  These 
constant  errors  find  their  expression  in  the 
well-ntgh  universal  complaint  of  dyspepsia  and 
so-called  uric-acid  disturbances.  Such  intoxi- 
cations are  almost  sure  to  follow  if  more  ani- 
mal food  is  taken  than  can  be  digested  and 
absorbed.  Putrefaction  of  the  unabsoibed 
food  takes  place,  with  generation  of  toxic  sub- 
stances and  absorption  of  them  into  the  general 
circulation.  (See  Food).  Consult  Blyth, 
<Foods>  (1909);  Cocroft,  *Foods,  Nutrition 
and  Digestion*  (1912). 

FLESH  BIRD,,  in  North  America,  a  name 
often  applied  to  the  Canada  jay,  from  its 
habit  of  approaching  camps  and  dwellings  in 
scsvch  of  meat  fragments  which  it  devours 


avidly.  The  name  is  gtyca  to  other  birds  of 
similar  habits  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

PLKSH-PLY,  any  of  a  large  group  of 
showy  flics  (family  Sarcophagider),  the  more 
familiar  and  typical  members  of  which  breed 
in  decaying  6eA.  '  Some,  however,  pass  their 
larval  stages  in  dtmg,  or  decaying  vegetables, 
or  are  parasitic  in  the  wounds  and  sores  of 
animals  and  man.  Most  of  them  look  like 
large  house-flies,  sometimes  bright  with  metallic 
blue  or  green,  or  gray  with  black  stripes;  com- 
mon names  are  'blue-bottle^  (for  Litcilia 
ceesar,  which  often  comes  into  houses  in  stormy 
weather),  or  "green-bottle,"  for  the  *blow- 
fties*  (q  v.)  of  we  genus  Calliphoro.  The  com- 
mon flesh-fly  of  Europe  (Sarcophaga  carnaria) 
is  a  pest  that  does  not  appear  in  the  United' 
States,  but  we  have  a  very  similar  and  equally 
troublesome  species  in  S.  sarraeenia.  The 
directness  with  whidi  these  flies  find  and  utilize 
a  piece  of  decayed  meat,  for  the  deposit  of 
their  eggs,  or  their  living  maggots,  avoiding 
fresh  meat  equally  accessible,  is  regarded  as  an 
evidence  that  they  are  under  the  control  of  a 
primal  impulse  rather  than  merely  following  a 
sense  of  smelL  These  flies  breed  by  laying 
their  eggs  in  clusters  of  from  3  or  4  to  100  or 
more  on  dead  animal  meat,  avoiding  the  fat  as 
a  place  of  deposit.  The  larvse  develop  in 
about  24  hours,  immediately  burrowing  inta 
the  meat  where  they  find  sustenance  for  a 
fortni^,  while  developing  to  pupee.  They 
are  thus  active  in  the  process  of  removal  of 
carrion  and  dead  bodies.  Flesh-flies  are  al- 
most as  ready  to  locate  in  open  f!esh<wounds, 
as  in  dead  meat,  and  are  a  serious  menace  to 
the  uncared-for  wounded  on  the  battle  field- 
See  Flies. 

FLESHLY  SCHOOL,  The.  See  Decad- 
ents. 

FLBTA,  an  ancient  English  law  treatise, 
with  the  subtitle  ^seu  Commentarius  juris 
Anglicani.'*  From  internal  evidence  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  about  1290  in  the 
reign  of  Edward^  I  and  is  so-called  because  of 
die  belief  that  it  was  written  in  the  Fleet 
prison.  It  is  a  poor  imitation  of  Bracton,  was 
first  printed  by  J.  Selden  (1647;  2d  ed.,  1685). 
Consult  Shddon,  J.,  'Dissertation  on  Fleta* 
(Kelham  ed.,  London  1771). 

FLETCHER,  Alice  Cunningham,  Ameri- 
can ethnolog^t:  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  1845.  She 
was  instrumental  in  securing  land  in  severalty 
to  the  Omaha  tribe  by  Act  of  7  Aug.  1882 ;  ap- 
pointed special  agent  to  allot  Chinaha  tribe 
1883-84;  appointed  special  agent  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  Severalty.  Act  of  February 
1887;  allotted  the  Winnebago  tribe  1887-59; 
Ner  Perces  tribe  1889-92,  She  was  ori^nator 
of  the  scheme  by  which  loans  are  made  to 
Indians;  to  build  houses  on  their  lands;  was 
connected  with  the  Anthropological  Depart- 
ment of  the  C3itcago  Exposition  1893  and 
served  on  the  International  Jury,  also  on  Inter- 
national Jury  of  the  Saint  Louis  Exposition 
1904;  assistant  in  Ethnology,  Peabody  Museum 
1882;  holder  of  the  Thaw  Fellowship,  Peabody 
Museum,  Harvard  University  1891 ;  ex-presi- 
dent  of  the  AnthroTOlogical  Society  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  ex-president  of  the  American 
Folk  Lore  Society;  Fellow  of  A.  A.  A.  S., 
vice-president  in  1^;  officer  ai  iht  Archteol- 
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ogica!  Insdtotc  of  America.  She  is  author  of 
numerous  papers  on  anthropology;  'Study  of 
Omaha  Music>  (1893);  '"ni;  Ha-ko' ;  ^The 
Omaha  Tribe,  >  published  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  American  Ethnology;  'Indian  Story 
and  Song  from  North  America*  (Boston 
1900)  ;  'Indian  Games  and  Dances  with  Native 
Songs'  (Boston  1915). 

FLBTCHER,  Andrew,  of  Saltoun,  Scot- 
tish political  writer  and  patriot:  b.  Saltoun, 
Hadcungtonshire,  1655;  d.  London,  September 
1716.  His  tutor  was  Gilbert  Burnet,  afterward 
bnhcm  of  Salislwry,  then  minister  of  Saltoun. 
In  1681  he  entered  upon  his  public  career. 
Having  been  prominent  in.  opposition  to  the 
oppressive  measures  of  Lauderdale  and  the 
Duke  of  York,  be  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire 
to  Holland;  and  on  his  non-appearance  to  a 
summons  from  the  lords  in  council  he  was 
outlawed.  In  1683  he  took  part  in  the  Rye 
House  conspiracy.  In  1685  he  joined  the  en- 
terprise of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  but  in  a 
quarrel  about  a  hors^  he  shot  dead  the  mayor 
of  Lyme,  fled  to  Spain,  then  made  his  way  to 
Hungary  and  fought  against  the  Turin.  He 
subsequently  joined  the  Scottish  refines  in 
Holland,  and  when  the  revolution  of  lw8  took 
dace  returned  to  England  with  William  of 
Orange,  resumed  possession  of  his  estate  and 
became  a  member  of  the  convention  for  set- 
tling the  new  eoyemment  in  Scotland.  He  be- 
came interested  in  the  ill-fated  Darien  Sdieme. 
A  republican  in  principle,  and  a  patriot  at 
once  courageous  and  disinterested,  he  was  the 
leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  union  of  the 
Parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland  in  1707, 
favoring  instead  a  federal  union.  He  it  was 
who  introduced  ^  winnowing  fanners  and  the 

Et-barley  milt  in  Scotland.  He  will  always 
remembered  for  his  saying  °that  if  he  were 
permitted  to  make  a  country's  l»tlkids,  he 
would  not  care  who  made  the  laws.*  In  1698 
he  printed  *A  Discourse  on  Government  in  Re- 
lation to  Militias' ;  and  also,  'Two  Discourses 
Concemine  the  Affairs  of  Scotland.*  His 
tracts  and  some  of  his  speeches  appeared  in 
one  volume,  entitled  'The  Political  Worics  of 
Andrew  Fletcher,  Esq.'  (1737).  Consult 
Omond,  'Fletcher  of  Saltoun'  (1^). 

FLETCHER,  Baniater  Flight,  English 
architect:  b.  15  Feb.  1866.  He  was  educated 
at  University  College,  London,  and  at  the 
Ro^l  Academy.  He  won  a  number  of  pro- 
fessional prizes  and  studentships,  including  the 
Architectural  Association  Medal  for  Dest^  in 
1888.  He  was  formerly  l«cturer  and  assistant 
professor  at  King's  Colt^,  London,  and  ex- 
aminer to  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  In- 
stitute; university  extension  lecturer  on  archi- 
tecture at  London  University.  He  also  studied 
law  and  became  barrister-at-Iaw  of  the  Inner 
Temple  and  partner  in^  the  firm  of  Banister 
Fletoier  and  Sons,  architects  for  a  number  of 
country  liouses,  sdiools,  diurt^es,  banks,  insti- 
tutes and  dty  buildings.  He  has  traveled  ex- 
tensivelr  on  sketching  expeditions  in  Belgium, 
Holland,  central  and  northern  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Sicily,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Con- 
stantinople, Crete,  ^rypt,  North  Africa,  Pales- 
tine, Spain,  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He 
has  published  'A  Histoty  of  Architecture  on 
the  Comparative  Method'  (SA  ed.) ;  '^drea 
Patladio:  His  Life  and  Work>;  <  Architecture 


and  the  Humanities > ;  'The  Influence  of  Ma- 
terial on  Architecture';  *The  English  Home*; 
^Ardiitectural  Hygiene,'  and  other  textbooks. 

PLBTCHBR.  Benjamin,  English  colonial 
governor  of  New  York.  He  was  appointed  by 
William  and_  Mary  in  1692,  after  serving  dur- 
ing the  war  in  the  Low  Countries,  as  well  as  in 
Ireland.  When  William  Penn  was  for  a  time 
deprived  of  his  proprietary  rights  Fletcher 
served  as  governor  in  Pennsylvania  (I69i-94). 
He  was  in  1698  forced  to  resign  from  his  post 
in  New  York,  and  many  charges  w^v  made 
against  him.  Consult  Wuson,  'Memorial  His- 
tory of  the  City  of  New  York*  <1892). 

FLETCHER,  Dmican  Upahaw,  American 
l^sUtor:  h.  Sumter  County,  Ga.,  6  Jan.  1859. 
He  was  graduated  at  VanderMlt  University  in 
1880,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  follow- 
ing year  and  established  his  practice  at  Jack- 
sonville. Fla.  In  1893  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Florida  House  of  Representatives,  served 
as  mayor  of  Jacksonville  in  1893-95,  and  1901- 
03;  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State 
Committee  in  1905-06,  and  United  States  sena- 
tor from  1909  to  1915.  He  was  re-elected  for 
the  term  1915-21.  He  is  a  trustee  of  John  B. 
Stetson  University,  Deland,  Fla. 

FLETCHER,  Frank  Friday.  American 
naval  officer:  b.  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  1855.  In 
1875  he  was  graduated  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy,  became  captain  in  1908  and 
rear-admiral  in  1911.  He  was  aide  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  in  1910,  and  in  the  following 
year  commanded  the  fourth  division  of  the 
Atlantic  fleet,  and  later  the  third  division.  He 
commanded  the  naval  forces  wluch  took  Vera 
Cniz  on  21  April  1914  and  in  June  of  the  same 
year  succeeded  Rear-Admirai  Badger  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  North  Atlantic  fleet 
He  invented  the  breech  mechanism  and  gun 
motmts  known  by  his  name. 

FLETCHER.  Gilea.  English  poet:  b.  Wat- 
ford, Hertfordshire,  about  1549;  d.  Ltrndon, 
March  1611.  He  was  Ambassador  to  Russia  in 
1588,  but  his  description  of  that  country,  'Of 
die  Russe  Commcm  Wealdi,'  iq^earing  in 
1591,  was  suppressed.  It  was  reprinted  for  the 
HaUuyt  Society  ISS6.  He  also  wrote  'Lida: 
Poems  of  Love>  (1593). 

FLETCHER,  GUes,  Eng^  poet :  b.  about 
1568;  d  1623.  He  was  a  son  of  Giles  Fletcher 
the  elder,  and  wrote  the  poem,  'Christ's  Vic- 
tory >  (1610).   A  new  edition  appeared  in  1S24. 

FLETCHER,  Horace,  American  sociolopst 
and  nutrition  expert:  b.  Lawrence,  Mass.,  10 
Aug.  1849.  He  received  his  education  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  traveled  extensively  and  after- 
1^5  made  special  researches  in  sociology  and 
human  nutrition.  He  advocated  certain  theo- 
ries concerning  the  mastication  of  food  and 
thus  gave  rise  to  the  well-known  cult  known 
as  Fletcherism,  He  was  consulting  editor  of 
the  Christian  Endeavor  World,  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  and  Good  Health  Magazine. 
In  England  he  was  chosen  vice-president  of  the 
Food  Reform  Society  and  also  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Health  and  Effiaency 
League.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  die  Advancement  of  Science.  He 
has  written  'ABC  of  Snap  Shooting';  'Menti- 
culture* ;  'Hapuness' ;  'That  Lost  Waif,  or 
Social  Qnarantine*;  'What  S«He?  or  Eco- 
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BcAlc  NHtriti9ti>;  *N«tate's  Food  Filter,  or 
V/bat  mad  When  to  Swallow* ;  <{^taa  or  Epi- 
cure' ;  'Fletcheism.  What  It  Is.'  In  recent 
years  he  has  been  occupied  as  food  economist 
of  the  Ccmiinission  for  Relief  in  Be^um  and 
in  travel  and  research  work  connected  with 
nutrition  and  eliild-toonservatioii. 

PLBTCHSS.  John.  See  BKAnuoHT, 
FkANCis,  Aim  Fletcbd,  Jobn. 

FLBTCHBR.  John*  or  FLBCHBRB,  de 

la.  English  clergyman :  b.  Ny(»k,  Switaerland.  of 
Swiss  parentage,  12  Sept.  1729;  d.  Madeley, 
England,  14  Aug.  1785.  He  was  educated  at 
Nyon  and  at  the  Academy  of  Geneva,  now  Gen- 
eva University,  where  he  spent  seven  years. 
Later  he  studied  at  Lenzburg.  He  offered  his 
services  to  Portugal  when  it  was  fighting  Brazil 
and  raised  a  company  of  his  countrymen  and 
received  a  captain's  commission  in  the  Portu- 
guese^ army.  An  accident  prevented  his  going 
on  shipboard  with  his  company.  The  ship  was 
never  neard  of  again.  When  he  recovered  he 
returned  to  Switzerland  In  1749  or  1750  he 
visited  London.  The  first  18  months  he  spent 
in  the  home  of  a  school  teacher  named  Mr. 
Burchall.  In  1752  he  became  tutor  to  the  two 
sons  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hill  of  Tern  Hall  in 
Shropshire.  While  on  a  journey  to  London  he 
first  met  Methodists  and  soon  after  joined 
them,  about  the  year  1^  In  1757  he  vras 
ordained  deacon  and  priest  die  Ushop  of 
Hereford.  He  received  the  appointment  of 
curate  of  Madeley  which  was  only  a  nominal 
portion.  In  1760  he  became  vicar  of  Madeley 
and  lived  diere  the  rest  of  his  days  excepting 
three  years  spent  in  Switzerland.  He  was  a 
dose  friend  of  the  Weslevs  and  often  assisted 
tfiem.  He  was  destgnatea  by  John  Wesley  as 
his  successor.  He  was  the  chief  writer  of 
Methodism  excepting  John  Wesley.  His  most 
impo'rtant  woik  was  ^Checks  to  Antinotnian- 
isfli*  ;  wUch  hat  paused  tiiraui^  many  eiUtions. 

FLBTCHBR,  John  Gould,  American 
writer:  b.  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  3  Jan.  188d  He 
studied  at  Harvard,  and  spent  several  years  in 
Europe,  visiting  Italy,  France  and  England. 
He  is  best  known  as  one  of  the  exponents  of 
the  Imagist  school  of  poets.  His  poem5_  are  in 
vers  Itbre,  polyphonic  and  are  of  indifferent 
merit.  They  include  ^Irradiations  —  Sand  and 
Spray*  (1915)  ;  <GobIins  and  Pam)das>  (1916)  ; 
*JapSiMSt  Prints*  (Boston  1918).  For  a  par- 
tisan appreciation  consult  Lowell,  Amy,  *Tend- 
enCies  m  Modem  American  Foetfy*  (New 
York  »17). 

FLBTCHBR,  Jnlia  Constance,  novelist 
and  dramatist :  b.  Brazil,  1858.  Her  father 
was  a  missionary  and  she  received  her  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  She 
to<^  up  her  residence  in  Italy  and  under  the 
pseudonym  "C^earge  Fleming^  published  the 
novels  <A  Nile  Novel*  (1877);  *Mi»age* 
(1878);  'Head  of  Medusa*  (1880);  <Vestiga' 
(1884);  <Andromeda>  (1885);  and  the  plays 
-  *Mrs.  Lessingham'  (1894);  <A  Man  and  His 
Wife>  (1897);  'The  Canao'  (l899) ;  <The 
Fantasticks*  (1900) ;  'The  LiRht  that  Failed* 
based  on  Kipling's  Story  (1903);  and  'The 
Conquest*  from  the  French  (1909).  She  col- 
laborated with  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgon  Burnett 
in  'The  First  Gentleman  in  Europe*  (18S7); 


and  is  the  author  of  'For  Plain  Women  Only: 
Dissertations  on  Feminine  Interests*  (1896).. 

FLBTCHBR,  Lazarus,  English  mineral- 
ogist: b.  Salford,  England,  3  March  1854.  He 
was  educated  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  was 
appointed  keeper  of  minerals  in  the  British 
Museum  in  1880  and  director  of  the  natural 
history  department  in  the  same  institution  in 
1909.  He  has  published  'Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Meteorites*  (1881);  'Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Minerals'  (1884)  ;  'The  Optical 
Indicatrix*  (1892);  'Introducbon  to  the  Study 
of  Rocks>  (1895). 

FLBTCHBR,  Phineas,  English  poet:  b. 
Cranbrook,  Kent,  April  1582;  d.  1650.  He  was 
a  son  of  Giles  Fletuier  the  elder  and  a  cousin 
of  John  Fletcher  (q.v.).  He  was  the  author 
of  'Siceides,*  a  pastoral  drama  (1614);  'The 
Purple  Island  and  Piscatory  Eck^es*  (1^3). 
'The  Purple  Island*  is  an  allegorical  descrip- 
tion of  man,  the  body  being  the  island,  the 
bones  its  foundation,  and  the  veins  the  streams, 
and  founded  upon  an  allegoty  in  the  ninth 
canto  of  the  second  book  of  the  'Faerie 
Queene.*  It  is  com^sed  in  the  Spenserian 
manner,  and  is  not  without  passages  of  strong 
fancy  and  beauty  of  description.  In  the  first 
five  cantos,  however,  the  poet  is  buried  under 
in  the  anatomist  —  a  character  but  little  adapted 
to  the  handling  of  i>oetry.  When,  however,  he 
steps  from  the  physical  to  the  intellectual  man, 
he  not  only  attracts,  but  secures  attention  by  a 
profusion  of  images,  many  of  which  are  distin- 
guished by  much  boldness  of  conception  and 
brilliancy  of  coloring.  The  'Piscatory  Ec- 
logues* have  considerable  sweetness  of  versifi- 
cation, and  much  descriptive  elegance.  Milton 
was  indebted  to  both  Phineas  and  his  brother 
Giles  for  inspiring  different  passages  of  the 
'Paradise  Lost*  and  'Paradise  Regained.' 
Consult  Grosart,  A.  B.,  'Fuller  Worthies  Li- 
brary* (1868) ;  and  F.  S.  Boas*  edition  in  the 
'Cambridge  English  Qassics'  (1908-09). 

FLBTCHBR,  William  Isaac,  American 
librarian;  b.  Buriington,  Vt,  28  April  1844. 
From  1883  to  1911  he  was  librarian  of  Amherst 
College,  where  he  also  taught  library  economy 
in  the  summer  school  for  14  years  (1891-1905). 
In  1891-92  he  served  as  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association.  He  was  coeditor  of 
Poole's  Index  to  Periodical  Literature  (1882- 
1911);  and  is  the  author  of  'Public  Libraries 
in  America*  (1895)  ;  the  'A.  L.  A.  Index  to 
General  Literature'  (1893);  and  the  'Co-oper- 
ative Index  to  Periodicals'  (1883-1911). 

FLETCHERISM.  This  is  a  term  invented 
to  apply  to  the  mastication  of  food  to  the  point 
of  complete  pulpifaction  as  taught  by  Mr. 
Horace  Fletcher  (q.v.).  He  ascertained  the 
fact  that  the  average  human  being  did  not 
masticate  his  food  as  thoroughly  as  he  should, 
and  set  about  ascertaining  what  would  happen 
if  every  mouthful  were  masticated  until  it  had 
been  completely  dissolved  and  reduced  to  a 
creamy  pulp.  It  was  soon  found  that  some 
foods  required  several  hundred  motions  of  the 
jaw  to  be  sufficiently  reduced;  others  lost  their 
taste  and  became  noxious  when  submitted  to 
this  prolonged  mouth-treatment;  in  other  cases, 
solid  portions  of  the  food  —  husks,  etc, —  came 
to  the  front  of  the  mouth  of  their  own  accord; 
and  could  be  swallowed  only  with  difficult.  If 
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mastication  be  followed  to  the  punt .  required, 
it  will  be  found,  Mr.  Fletcher  concludes, 'that 
no  voluntary  movements  of  swallowtng  are  re- 
quired; it  ''swallows  itself,'*  as  it  were  oy  phys- 
iological action. 

This,  it  is  claimed,  throws  less  work  on  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  by  reason  o£  the  fact 
that  the  food  is  more  completely  broken  up  be- 
fore being  swallowed.  Further,  certain  chem- 
ical changes  take  place  in  the  mouth,  which  do 
not  take  place  when  mastication  is  less  perfect. 
The  bo4y  is  thus  nourished  more  fully  on  a  less 
amount  of  food,  and  in  consequence  of  this  les- 
sened intake  of  food,  the  body  is  cleansed,  and 
rids  itself  from  a  host  of  ills  to  which  it  has 
been  heir.  Consult  Fletcher's  works,  *The  New 
Glutton  or  Epicure,*  and  *The  ABC  of  Onr 
Nutrition.' 

PLETT,  John  Smith,  British  geologist:  b. 
Kirkwall,  Orkney,  1869.  He  was  educated  at 
IGrkwall  Burgh  School,  Georee  Watson's  Col- 
lege and  the  University  of.  Edinbui^h.  He  be- 
came assistant  to  Prof.  James  Geiue  and  lec- 
tiurer  in  petrology  in  Edinburgh  Universi^ 
He  joined  the  British  Geological  Survey  in  1900 
becoming  assistant  to  the  director  in  diarge  of 
the  survey  of  Scotland  in  1911.    He  was  sent 

the  ^yal  Society  to  the  West  Indies  along 
with  Dr.  Tempest  Anderson  to  report  on  the 
volcanic  eruptions  at  the  Soufriere  in  1901.  He 
published  'Report  on  West  Indian  Eruptions* 
(Royal  Society  1902) ;  and  is  joint  author  of 
many  memoirs  of  uie  geological  surveys  of 
land's  End,  Lizard,  Bodmin  and  Saint  Austell, 
Edinburgh,  Ben  Wyvis. 

FLEUR-DE-LIS,  fler-de-le,  an  heraldic  em- 
Uem  probably  derived  from  the  iris-plant.  As 
a  decorative  device  it  was  common  in  ancient 
times  in  India  and  Egypt  and  is  also  found  fre- 
quently on  Etruscan  bronzes.  Some  of  the 
great  families  of  France  (most  of  whom  are 
now  extinct}  bore  the  emwem  on  their  shields 
from  Ac  very  conunencement  of  the  practice  of 
blazoning,  and  a  large  number  of  lamiUes  in 
Germany,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe  have  borne  the  fleurs-de-lis  on  their 
coats  of  arras  from  the  12th  century.  The 
great  popularity  of  this  emblem  in  France 
dates  from  the  13th  century.  The  royal  coat 
of  arms  of  France  consisted  of  three  golden 
lilies  on  a  blue  ground,  with  the  device^  *LUia 
neque  nent  neque  laborcmt.*  The  shield  of 
France  was  anciently,  in  heraldic  language, 
simS  de  fleurs-de-lis,  that  is,  bore  this  emblem 
scattered  over  the  shield.  It  is  commonly  be- 
lieved that  it  was  Charles  V  (1364-80 J  who 
reduced  the  number  to  three;  but  this  lE  dis- 
proved by  the  fact  that  two  seals  have  been 
preserved,  the  one  belonging  to  Philip  Uie  Fair 
(1285-1314),  the  other  beloi^ng  to  Philip  of 
Valois  (1328-50).  both  of  which  bear  fliree 
fleurs-de-lis;  and  the  town  library  of  Rouen 
contains  a  collection  of  charts  relating  to  the 
celebrated  abbey  of  Savigny,  to  one  of  which, 
bearing  the  date  1212,  a  seal  is  attached,  which 
is  still  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation,  repre- 
senting three  fleurs-de-lis  exactly  similar  to 
those  used  on  the  shield  of  France.  Hence  it 
appears  that  the  use  of  this  emblem  in  a  triple 
fonn  is  much  more  andent  than  is  usutdly 
thought.  (See  HERAtttRv).  Consult  Rothery, 
G.  C,  'The  fleur-de-Iis  and  its  Variations*  (in 
The  Ancestor,  No.  II,  p.  99,  London  1902). 


FLSURT 

FLEURIBU,  fUr^,  Choilw  Pierre  Oant, 
COHTE  French  naval  oflker:  b.  Lyons  173B: 
d  18ia  In  17S1  he  joined  the  Frendi  navy. 
With  Berthoud  he  invented  the  marine  watdi 
or  chronometer  and  in  1768  commanded  tiie 
Isis  in  an  expedition  to  try  out  the  invention. 
He  became  inspector-general  of  ports  and  navy 
yards  in  1776^  was  Itiinister  of  tbc  Nary  in 
1790-91  and  became  councillor  of  state  under 
Napoleon  in  1800.  He  was  apjwinted  senator 
m  1805,  admiral  the  year  following  and  gover- 
nor of  the  Tuileries  in  1808.  In  signing  die 
treaty  ceding  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  he 
was  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  France.  His 
published  works  include  ^Voyage  fait  par  ordre 
du  roi  pour  6prouver  les  horloges  marines'  (2 
vols.,  1773) ;  and  *Decouverte  des  Frin^is  en 
1768  et  1769  dans  le  sud.  est  de  la  Nouvclle 
Guinie*  (1790). 

FLBURUS,  fle-riis,  a  town  in  Belgium, 
province  of  Hainaut,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sarobre,  seven  miles  northeast  of  Charlerol 
It  has  manufactures  of  coarse  woolens  and  flax, 
with  some  tanneries  and  salt-woiira,  and  a  trade 
in  agricultural  produce.  In  the  vicinity,  on  29 
Aug.  1622,  the  Spaniards  under  Gonzales  de- 
feated the  German  Protestant  army  commanded 
by  Ernst  von  Mansfield ;  1  July  1690,  the 
French  under  Luxembourg  defeated  the  allied 
Dutch,  Spanish  and  German  forces;  and  26 
Tune  1794,  the  French  republican  forces  under 
Marshal  Jourdan  defeated  the  Austrians  and 
-  their  allies  under  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
forcing  thereby  the  evacuatiw  of  Flanders  and 
thus  saving  France  from  the  menace  of  inva- 
sion. The  battle  of  Ligny  also  in  which  Napo- 
leon defeated  the  Prussians  (16  Jtme  1815)  is 
sometimes  known  as  the  battle  of  Fleurus, 
Ligny  being  only  about  two  miles  from  Fleu- 
rus.  pop.  6,600, 

FLBURY,  Andre  Hercole  de.  annlra 
ar-cul  de  fle-re,  a  cardinal  and  prime  minister 
of  France  under  Louis  XV :  b.  Lodeve,  Langue- 
doc,  France.,  in  1653;  d.  29  Jan.  1743.  Conung 
to  court,  he  won  general  favor  by  his  pteaung 
person  and  fine  understanding;  became  bishop 
of  Fr^jus;  and,  throuf^  the  interest  of  Madame 
^e  Maintenon,  was  appointed  instructor  to  Louis 
'XV.  In  1726  he  was  made  cardinal,  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  ministry,  and  from  his  73d  to 
his  90th  year  administered  the  affairs  of  his 
country  ^th  great  success. 

FLEURY,  Claude,  clod,  French  Cliurch 
historian:  b. Paris,  France, 6  Dec.  1640;  d.  there, 
14  July  1723.  His  learning  and  unaffected  am* 
plicity  made  him  a  notable  figure  at  the  court 
of  Louis  XrV,  and  later  at  that  of  Louis  XV, 
whose  confessor  he  became.  An  *  Ecclesiastical 
History*  in  20  volumes  (1691-1720)  forms  his 
claim  to  enduring  renown;  the  work  coming 
down  to  1414,  at  which  point  a  later  writer  has 
attempted,  though  not  sympathetically,  to  round 
out  the  master's  performance.  *A  Histoiy  of 
French  Law>  (1674)  and  a  'Historical  Cate- 
chism* (1679)  are  less  important  achievements. 

FLEURY,  Francois  Loais  TeisBeidre. 
Marquis  oe,  French  soldier:  b.  Saint-Hyppolitt 
Languedoc,  1749;  d  1794.  In  1768^  he  served 
with  the  French  army  in  Corrica  and  came  to 
America  in  1776  in  order  to  aid  the  colonies  in 
their  straggle  with  England.  In  1777  he  was 
made  captain  of  engineers^  took  part  in  the 
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batde  of  BnuKb^nCi  where  a  horse  was  killed 
imder  him.  With  T<An  Laurens  he  attempted 
to 'fire  the  Qiew  Hbuse  at  Germantown.  In 
October  1777  he  became  brigade  major  to  Pu- 
laski and  was  womided  at  Fort  Mifflin  the  fol- 
lowing month.  He  was  made  lieutenant-colonel 
soon  after  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth. He  also  served  in  Rhode  Island  under 
General  Sullivan  and  in  1779  became  commander 
of  a  regiment  of  tig^t  cavalry.  In  July  of  that 
year  he  was  voted  a  silver  medal  by  the  Con- 
gress for  his  gallantry  at  the  engagement  of 
Stony  Point,  being  the  first  to  aiter  the  fort 
there  and  t^ng  away  the  British  standard  with 
his  own  hands.  After  a  short  visit  to  France 
he  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Yorktown.  He 
later  returned  to  France,  entered  the  army  there, 
served  in  Pondicherry  and  attained  the  tank 
of  ruarickai  de  camp.  Consult  Balch,  ^The 
French  in  America'  (Philadelphia  1895). 

FLBURY*  Maurice  de,  French  physician: 
b.  Bordeaux  1860.  He  received  his  education 
at  the  University  of  Bordeaux.  He  served  on 
the  medical  staff  of  hospitals  tn  Bordeaux  and 
afterward  in  a  umilar  capacity  in  the  h6spitals 
of  Paris.  He  has  published  'Contribution  i 
I'etude  de  I'hysterie  senile>  (1890);  <Traite- 
ment  rationnel  de  la  neurasth4nie*  (1894) ; 
'Pathogenie  de  I'ipuisement  nervcux*  (1896) ; 
'Introduction  k  la  mWicine  de  I'esprit*  (1897)  ; 
*L'Ame  du  crimineP  (1899)  ;  'Le  corps  etl'ame 
de  renfant>  (1899)  ;  'Manuel  pour  mude  des 
maladies  du  systeme  nerceux*  (1^) ;  *Nos 
enfants  au  Collige>  <1905) ;  <Brtviaire  de 
rarthrittque>  (1912). 

PLBURY,  in  heraldry,  objects  adorned  with 
fleurs-de-lis  or  parts  of  fleur-de-lis  are  said  to 
be  fleury.    See  Hebai-dby. 

FLBURY-HUS90N,  Jules.   See  Champ- 

FLEUSY. 

FLEXIBILITY,  io  physics,  the  property 
which  all  bodies  possess  to  a  -greater  or  less  de- 
gree, and  which  is  evinced  in  their  disposition  to 
yield  or  change  their  form  without  fractve 
when  a  force  is  applied.   See  Physics. 

PX>EXNER,  Abraham,  American  educator : 
b.  Lowsville.  Ky..  13  Nov.  1866.  He  is  brother 
of  Simon  Flexner  (q.v.) ;  was  educated  at 
John  Hopkins  (A.B.  1886).  Harvard  (A.M. 
1906)  and  Berlin  in  1906-07.  He  began  teaching 
at  die  Louisville  Hig^  School  in  1886;  was  ex- 
pert to  the  (^m^e  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching  1908-12,  and  in  the 
latter  year  was  appointed  assistant  secretary  to 
the  general  education  board.  He  is  a  Fellow 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment  of  Science  and  has  published  <The  ABieri- 
can  College>  (1909)  ;  'Medical  Education  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada>  (1910) ;  'Medical 
Education  in  Europe*  (1912);  'Prostitution  in 
Europe*  (1913),  also  educadonal  papers  hi 
periodicals. 

PLEXNBR,  Simon,  American  patholo^t : 
b.  Louisville,  Ky,  25  March  1863.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Louisville  as 
M.D.  in  1889.  He  then  became  a  post-graduate 
student  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  suh- 
sequentlpr  pursued  his  pathological  studies  at  die 
Universihr  of  Strassbnrg.  He  was  professor 
of  padiofogy,  Jojins  Hopkins  University,  1891- 
98;  and  of  patholoRical  anatomy  1898-99,  and 
professor  of  pathology  in  the  University  of 


Pennsylvania  1899-1904.  He  was  also  director 
of  Ayer  Chemical  Laboratory,  Penn^lvania 
Hospital,  1901-03;  and  pathologist  of  University 
Hospital  and  Philadelphia  Hospital  1899-1903. 
His  ability  was  further  recognized  by  his  being 
chosen  in  1903  director  of  laboratories  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research 
in  New  York,  established  to  promote  the  study 
of  the  origin  of  disease.  Among  his  publica- 
ti<His  are  'The  Pathology  of  Tox-Albumin  In- 
toKication>;  'Micro-orguiisms' ;  'The  BaciUos 
Pyogenes  Filiformis* ;  'The  Aetiology  of 
Dysente^* ;  ^Terminal  Infections* ;  *&cpcri- 
mental  Pancreatitis*;  'The  Nature  of  Snake 
Venoms*;  'The  Serum  Treatment  of  Epidemic 
Meningitis*;  ntunerous  .papers  on  epidemic 
poliomyelitis,  including  the  nature  of  its 
microbic  cause,  mode  of  infection,  means  of 
prevention,  etc.,  and  many  other  papers  and 
monographs  relating  to  bactpriologKal  and 
pathological  subjects. 

PLEXURB,  in  mechanics,  is  a  species  of 
strain  in  which  a  solid  body  is  distorted  so  Aat 
certain  of  its  original  planes  become  convert 
into  cylindrical  or  conical  surfaces.  The  temtis 
most  commonly  used  in  connection  with  beams, 
where  it  signifies  the  elastic  yield  of  the  beam 

'  under  the  influence  of  its  load.  When  a  beam  is 
supported  at  both  ends  and  loaded  in  the  middle, 
it*  sags  in  such  a  manner  that  its  originally 
attaint  longitudinal  fibres  become  curved  into 

•^)pr(»[tniately  circular  aro.  The  radius  of 
these  arcs  is  very  large,  of  course,  in  practical 
construction,  where  the  beams  are  composed  of 
steel  or  wood.  In  a  beam  that  is  supported  and 
loaded  as  described  above,  the  upper  fibres  of  the 
beam  are  in  compression,  and  the  lower  ones  in 
tensioa   The  compressive  strains  in  the  upper 

Sarts,  and  the  tensile  strains  in  the  lower  parts, 
ecrease  toward  the  middle  of  the  beam, 
and  somewhere  abotit  the  middle  there  is  a  sur- 
face (called  the  'neutral^  surface,'  or  ^'neutral 
axis*),  on  which  there  is  neither  tension  nor 
compression.  The  flexure  of  such  a  beam  is 
measured  by  the  depression  of  its  centre  under 
the  influence  of  the  load:  this  depression  being 
directly  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  load 
by  the  cube  of  the  length  of  the  beam  between 
stipports,  and  inversely  proportional  to  die  cot\- 
tinued  product  of  the  horizontal  thidmess  of 
the  beam,  multiplied  by  the  cube  of  its  vertical 
depth,  and  again  by  the  value  of  Young's  modu- 
lus for  the  material  of  which  the  beam  is  made. 
(See  Elasticity;  Strength  op  Matbbials). 
Consuh  also  Rankine,  ^Useful  Rules  and  Ta* 
bles.' 

FLICK,  Lawrence  F..  American  patholo- 
gist :  b.  Carroll  Township,  Cambria  Coanty,  Pa., 
10  Aug.  1856k  He  was  educated  at  the  Bepe- 
dictine  Coll^  near  Latrobe,  Pa.,  and  was 
graduated  in  medicine  at  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, Phitaddphia,  in  1879.  He  took  up  tuber- 
culosis as  a  specialty  and  early  in  his  career 
began  a  movement  for  the  prevention  of  this 
diseasei  In  June  1888  he  read  a  paper  upon  the 
contagiousness  of  phthisis  before  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  showing 
that  bouses  which  had  been  occupied  by  con- 
sumptives gave  the  disease  to  subsequent  occu- 
pants, and  that  the  malady  was  essentially  a 
contact  (fisease.  He  subsequently  published 
'  many  mon^raphs  upon  diis  topic,  and  in  1890 
started  a  movement  for  the  establishment  of 
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-consumption  hospitals  which  culminated  in  the 
founding  of  the  Rush  Hospital  for  diseases  of 
the  chest.  In  1892  he  founded  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  of 
which  he  was  president  for  some  years.  In  1895 
he  helped  to  found  the  Free  Hospital  for  Poor 
Consumptives  and  was  elected  its  president  In 
1903  he  was  entrusted  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Henry  Phipps  Institute  for  the  Study, 
Treatment  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  and 
-was  appointed  its  medical  director.  He  has 
written  'Consumption  a  Curable  and  Prevent- 
able Disease'  (1903)  ;  also  numerous  pamphlets 
and  articles  on  tuberculosis  and  pulmonary  dis- 
eases. 

PLZCKEL,  Panl,  German  artist:  b.  Berlin, 
8  April  1852;  d.  1903.  He  studied  three  years  in 
the  Art  School  at  Weimar,  and  in  1874  went  to 
Dusseldorf  and  in  a  year  began  his  career  as  a 
landscape  painter.  He  traveled  for  the  sake  of 
studying  art  in  Germany  and  Austria.  In  1877 
he  contmued  his  wandering  in  Italy  and  on  the 
^t  painted  many  pictures,  such  as  *The  View 
of  Naples  from  Capo  di  Monte';  ^Garden  at 
Monte  Carlo'  i  ^Fountainof  the  Villa  Borghese,' 
scenes  in  which  he  ^owed  a  skilful  manage- 
ment of  bright  sunlight  effect,  and  complete 
mastery  in  handling  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
Uie  south.  His  pictures  of  mountain  forest 
scenery  in  Austria  attracted  notice  and  his 
*Beech  Forest,'  which  was  based  on  studies 
made  near  Prerau,  Moravia,  gained  for  him 
the  'Great  Gold  Medal'  at  the  Berlin  Exhibition 
of  1886.  It  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery, 
Berlin.  Among  others  may  be  noted  'The  Use 
Valley  in  the  Harz>  (1888)  ;  <Sylna  Sofitiide> 
<1892y 

FLICKER,  one  of  the  many  local  names 
of  the  North  American  golden-winged  wood- 
pecker {Colaptes  auratus).  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  one  of  the  bird's  diaracteristic  calls. 
It  is  also  well  known  as  the  yellow-hammer  or 
'  pigeon- woodpecker.  A  descnption  of  the  bird 
will  be  found  under  WooDPECKEH. 

FLICKINGBR.  Daniel  KunUer.  American 
bishop  of  the  denomination  of  United  Brethren : 
b.  Sevenmile,  Ohio,  25  May  1824;  d.  1911.  In 
1857-85  he  was  corresi>onding  secretary^  of  the 
United  Brethren  Missionary  Society,  in  1885 
became  foreign  missionary  bisho^„  and  in  that 
capacity  made  12  journeys  in  Africa.  His  pub- 
lications, besides  a  volume  of  sermons,  include 
<OfF-Hand  Sketches  in  Africa*  (1877)  ;  'Ethio- 
pia* (1877);  <The  Cliurch's  MarchingOrders* 
(1879);  <Our  Missionary  Work>;  T^ifty-five 
Years  of  Ministerial  Life*  (1907). 

FLIEDNBR,  fled'ner,  Thcodor.  Ckrnian 
Lutheran  clergyman:  b.  Eppstein,  Nassau.  Ger- 
many. 21  Jan.  1800;  d.  Kaiserswerth,  4  Oct.  1864. 
■He  became  pastor  in  Kaiserswerth  1822.  He 
gradually  amassed  in  this  poor  parish  an  en- 
dowment fund  for  a  church,  school  and  poor- 
house.  In  1833  he  founded  an  asvlum  for  re- 
leased female  convicts,  and  in  1835  an  infant 
school,  at  Dusseldorf,  the  earli^t  in  (^ennany; 
a  similar  institution  was  organized  by  him  at 
■  Kaiserswerth,  the  year  following.  In  the  same 
year  he  founded  the  Deaconesses'  Association, 
which  was  his  greatest  and  most  notable  work. 
Among  his  writings,  which  are  principally  de- 
votional and  educational,  may  be  mentioned 
<DaK  Buch  der  Martyrer.> 


PLIES,  two-winged  insects  of  the  order 
Diptera  (q.v.),  whose  larvae  are  legless,  soft 
and  cruciform  and  are  termed  ''maggots."  The 
group  is  world-wide  in  its  distribution,  and 
probably  quite  as  numerous  as  either  the  beetles 
or  the  group  of  wasps,  bees,  ants,  etc.   It  is  now 
known  to  contain  about  40,000  5i>ecie&  most  of 
which  are  incalculably  numerous  in  individuals; 
so  that  ^swarms"  ot  flies  is  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression.   Entomologists  believe  that  8  or  10 
times  4(X000  species  really  exist.  The  vast  abun- 
dance is  due  to  the  plenitude  of  their  food,  and 
to  their  fecundity;  and  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
very  high  state  of  organization,  so  that  certain 
families  of  flies  are  held  by  some  students  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  insect  tribe  in  speciali- 
sation of   structure.   Intellectually,  however, 
they  are  far  behind  the  Hymenoptera;  and  to 
this  fact,  to  the  small  size  and  unattractive  ap- 
pearance of  most  specimens  (aldiough  great 
brilliance  of  color  is  to  be  found  among  some 
families),  and  to  the  comparatively  uniform  and 
uninteresting  nature  of  their  metamorphoses, 
are  to  be  charged  the  relatively  small  amount 
of  study  that  has  been  ^ven  to  the  group.  The 
life-histoiy  of  the  ordinary  flies  is  detailed  be- 
low ;  but  many  peculiarities  exist  in  pther  fam- 
ilies of  the  order.   "With  some,»  says  Howard, 
*no  ems  are  laid,  and  living  larvx  issue  from 
the  body  of  the  female.   Such  flies  then  become 
practically  viviparous  or  *larviparous. '  With 
others,  althou^  these  are  few  in  number,  the 
development  within  the  bo^  of  the  female  goes 
even  farther,  and  when  the  insect  emerges  from 
the  body  of  its  mother  it  is  already  in  the 
pupal  condition.  Such  forms  are  called  'pupip- 
arous.*  .   .   .  Many  species  —  comprising,  in 
fact,  whole  families  —  are  aquatic  or  subaquatic 
in  their  early  stages,  and  some  possess  the 
faculty  of  living  under  what  appear  to  be  most 
disadvantageous  conditions.^   Some  of  the  flies 
of  the  family  Epkyiridg  (whose  eggs  or  larvx 
are  eaten  hy  American  Indians.— see  Koo- 
chah-bbe)  live  in  the  strongly  alkaline  lakes  of 
the  Far  West  where  little  else  can  exist. 

Flies  are  mainly  day-flies,  and  fond  of  sun- 
shine, but  some  appear  only  at  night  or  in  the 
dusk;  a  section  ot  the  tribe  does  not  fly  at  all, 
being  wingless  and  parasitic  They  live  in  the 
most  diverse  manner;  some  attack  large  ani- 
mals and  suck  their  Uood;  some  ^ey  on  smaller 
insects;  some  suck  honey,  and  in  search  of  it 
take  part  in  the  cross- fertilization  of  flowers 
(see  Flowers  ahd  Insects)  ;  and  many  find 
uieir  food  in  decaj^ng  animal  and  vegetable 
matter.  A  lar^e  number  of  dipterous  larvae  eat 
refuse  or  carnon, —  whence  arise  serious  evils 
to  mankind,—  others  feed  inside  growing  ve^- 
tables;  and  some  maggots  prqr,  or  are  parasitic 
upon,  other  animals. 

A  Xmt  of  the  group  is  found  in  the  house- 
fly (Musca  dimtesHca),  which  represents  the 
great  family  Muscid^,  in  which  most  of  the 
funiliar  flies  about  houses  and  stables  are  in- 
cluded, and  its  Hfe-history  represents  that  of  its 
Idnd  generally.  Its  eggs  are  laid  preferably  on 
horse-manure,  but  also  on  human  or  other  ex- 
crement, decaying  vegetables,  etc.,  and  hatch  in 
six  or  eight  hours,  producing  white  maggots. 
These  mature  in  four  or  five  days,  when  their 
sldns  harden  and  turn  brown,  forming  a  pu- 
parium,  or  case,  within  which  the  true  papa 
forms,  and  Ave  days  later  gives  birth  to  a  per- 
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ccted  fly.  Thus  a  total  life  cycle  reqoiros  in 
lidsummer  only  about  .10  (lays,  and  a  tlo«en 
cnerations  may  thus  be  born  in  warm  climates 
ithin  a  single  season.  As  each  Ay  deposits,  on 
le  average  120  eggs^  and  as  die  maggot* 'o{ 
200  house-flies  ma^  be  sustafned  by  a  pound 
f  manure,  the  possible  rapidity  of  their  mohi- 
iication  is  apt»irent  Most  flies  live  but  a  few 
'ceks,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  season  they 
ie  with  great  rapidity,  hecocninj;  infested  with, 
oddish  mites  which  suck  thdr  juices,  or  with 
ital  fungous  diseases.  (See  Fumn).  In  warm 
ouses  a  few  may  survive  a  winter,  but  as  a 
lie  all  adult  flies  die  in  the  fall,  and  the  speaes 
jrvives  and  recovers  in  the  spring  from  die 
or  pupa  left  over  '4nnter  in  the  manure- 
sap  or  othpr  feeding-place.  It  is  plain  that  at- 
mpts  to  mitigate  the  annoyance  and  danger 
rsulting  from  many  flies  may  best  be  directed 
iward  the  destruction  of  their  eggs  and  yotmg. 
hat  such  destruction  is  desirable  and  the  duty 
f  society  is  plain  when  one  considers  the  vast 
nount  of  injury  these  insects  may  do.  Many 
(rts  attack  vegetables  and  fmit,  for  example 
le  hesstan-fly,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  de- 
ruciive  insect  in  the  .United  States,  the  apple- 
f,  the  gall-flies,  fruit-midges,  potato>8cab  gnat 
id  others.  Others  harm  domestic  animals,  as 
le  bot-flies,  sheep-ticks,  horn-flies,  tsetse  and 
1  the  horse-flies,  bee-lalling  robber-flies  and 
;e-flies,  black-flies,  mosqtiitoes  and  many  more, 
his  catalogue  of  harmfulness  (to  which  can  be  ' 
mosed  only  die  beneficial  woric  done  by  the 
diina-flies  which  cause  the  death,  by  para- 
tism,  of  other  kinds  of  injurious  insects)  be- 
imcs  of  small  importance,  however,  beside  the 
lormoos  evil  flies  do  in  spreading  ^4rulent 
seases  from  man  to  man  and  place  to  place. ' 
^ere  this  not  so  it  might  be  true,  as  formerly 
leged,  that  their  services  as  scavengers,  as 
rasites,  and  in  the  cross-fertilization  of  plants, 
ilanced  the  damage  oused  I7  some,  and  left 
mething  to  their  credit 

Flies  MM  CKtriert  of  Disease^— Con«dera- 
>n  of  the  habits  of  house-flies  ind  their  rela- 
'es  will  show  how  prone  they  are  to  feed  upon 
crementitious  matter,  and  to  be  attracted  to 
y  decaying  or  purulent  substance.  When  this 
the  product  of  wounds,  sores  or  diseased 
dies  it  is  likely  to  contain  the  germs  o£  dis- 

;  and  these  may  be  sucked  into  the  blood  or 
ng  to  the  body  of  the  insect.    If,  then,  the 

alights  upon  a  human  bett%  or  a  susceptible 
imal,  and  punctures  the  skin  with  its  sucking 
jboscis  (for  ordinary  fUes  do  not  ^te," 
7perly  speaking),  it  is  likely  to  leave  in  the 
ncture  some  of  the  germs  it  has  fed  upon, 
d  so  infect  the  person  with  the  disease  to 
ich  they  give  rise.  Wounds  may  thus  be 
iculated  with  ^lood-i>oison* ;  and  certain  4i*~ 
es,  grouped  as  'myiasis,^  may  arise  from 
ing  into  the  stomach,  in  eating  spoiled  vegc- 
les,  minute  flies  (Anthomyia)  breeding  ia 
m.  Even  vegetable  diseases  may  be  so  trans* 
tted,  as  is  the  case  vritfa  the  *5cab*^  of  pota- 
5,  .which,  according  to  Ho^ns,  19  spread 
m  plant  to  plant  by  the  visits  of  a  fungus- 
it  (Epidapits  jcabiei). 
That  this  theoretical  transmission  of  disease 
ually  occurred  has  been  demonstrated  since 

latter  part  of  the  19th  century  by  observa- 
n  and  experiment.  It  was  first  ascertained 
certain  nosquitoes,  whole  responattuUtgr  for 
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much  -if  not  all  of  the  malaria  from  which  men 
suffer  was  shown.  This  may  be  found  more 
fully  treated  under  MosQtnroES,  where  the 
agency  of  these  small  ubiquitous  flies  in  q>read- 
in^  other 'diseases  is  also  shown.'  Dr.  JoM^ 
Leidy  attributed  the  spread  of  gangrene  in  the 
hospitals  at  y/adnngton  during  the  Civil  War 
to  die  flies;  a'few  years  later  it  was  shown  that 
gad-flies  that  bad  settled  upon  the  dung  of  cattle 
afflicted  with  anthrax  would  communicate  the 
disease  to  healthy  kine.  In  1888  an  Italian  in- 
vestigator showed  that  flies  fed  upon  a  bacillus 
culture  would  dnm  virulent  bacilli  In  their ' 
ordttrct  doable  of  infectii^  new  cultures; 
furdier  experiments  in  India  showed  that  flies 
fed  with  a  culture  of  die  bacilli  of  bubonic 
plague  and  of  Asiatic  cholera  survived  and  con- 
veyed the  plague  to  man.  An  English  physician 
asserted  that  typhoid  fever  was  spread  by  in- 
sects; and  this  was  abundantly  proved  during 
the  prevalence  of  that  disease  in  the  military 
CMSM  durii^;  the  Spanish-American  War  of 
189&  Flies  which  have  access  to  the  excreta  of 
patients  and  afterward  alight  upon  food  so* 
infect  the  food  that  whoever  eats  it  is  in  danger 
of  falling  ill  with  the  fever.  Howard  demon- 
strated that  the  common  house-fly  was  the  prin- 
cipal agent  in  this  transmission.  Subsequent 
investigi'tions  showed  that  the  danger  of  the. 
proiiagation  by  flies  (and  other  household  in- 
sects) was  equally  great  tn  diphtheria- and  yel-  ' 
tow  lever.  In  another  series  of  cases,  as  among 
mosquitoes,  the  fl;^  acts  as  intermediary  host  for 
disease  germs  which  develop  in  its  blood  to  the 
point  where  they  are  virulent  when  introduced 
mto  the  circulation  of  man  or  beast  Such  is 
the  case  with  the  African  tsetse  fly  <q.v.),  which 
transmits  a  greatl>;  dreaded  cattle-disease.  The 
purulent  ophthalmia,  known  as  'pink-eye,*  add 
particularly  prevalent  in  the  South,  is  facilitated 
by  minute  gnats  of  the  genus  Hippelates. 

Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  of  the  United  States  ' 
Department  of  Agricultnre,  has  given  special 
attention  to  diis  matter,  and  has  found  that  no  ' 
less  than  77  species  of  flies  frequent  human 
excrement  and  are  therefore  liable  to  obtain  and 
carry  disease  germs.  As  the  innumerable  in-  ' 
sects  themselves  are  beyond  reach,  the  measures 
for  protection  must  be  preveptive.  Dr.  Howard 
says  that  in  order  t6  avdid  epidemics  of  typhoid 
fever  it  is  necessary  to  abolish  the  box  privy, 
prevalent  in  rural  and  village  districts,  and  sub- 
stitute earth-closets,  where  water-closets  can- 
not be  installed ;  to  place  stable  manure  in  recep- 
tacles and'  treat  it  with  chloride  of  lime  to 
destroy  the  m^gots,  throwing  a  shovelful  over 
each  day's  addition.  Pantries,  dining-rooms  and 
Idtchens  should  be  carefully  screened  to  keep 
otit  flies ;  and  especial  pains  taken  in  summer  to 
keep  flies  out  of  sick-rooms.  Detailed  instruc- 
tions and  the  reasons  for  them  are  given  by 
Howard  in  his  pamphlet,  *How  Insects  Affect 
Health  in  Rural  IMstricts,>  issued  as  Farmers' 
Bulletin  1S5,  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

ClMsification^  The  classification  of  the 
Dipttra  has  proved  diflicult.  An  early  division 
was  based  on  die  structure  of  the  antennae: 
Nemocera— those  having  the  antenna  thread- 
like and  with  6  to  36  joints;  and  Brachyeera, 
those  with  the  antenna  ttiree-jointed  and  bristle- 
like. A  later  and  more  Widely  accepted  sub- 
diri^n  wu  baaed  upon  the  way  die  pupa-case 
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splits  on  emeiigQDCie  oi  the  fly;  in'the.OfrlAtfro^ 
/lAq,  ihe  esc^  Irom  the  i  Iarv»)  sldn 

through  »  T-shaped  orifice;  in  ihc  CydorapAa- 
the  pupx  escape  through  a  cucuiar-Dpening  at 
the  anterior  end.  American  entonMtlogists,  folc 
lowing  the  special  inveatigatiods  of  D.'  W.- 
Cpquillct,  now  usually  divi^  the  otdm  into  two. 
subrorders  based  upon  the  character  lof  .the 
mouth-oarts,  and.  characterized  aa  iollbws: 

,.Svh~or4tr     Prokotcidea. — lAntonase  con- 
spicuous, inserted  at  upper  end  of  -  Uie  .face,  > 
sometimes  many-jointed,  prohosois  usually. fur* 
niched  w>th  termmal  Itps,  body  .'rather  soft  and  . 
brittle,  legs  approximated,  wings  usuaUy  prescdt 
and  frequently  furni^d  with  .a  weal'  cdi-; 
adults  oviparous  or  JtuviparowSf  never*  in  all 
their  stages  livii^  ej^temally  «anianurals,  lii^  . 
or  honeys-bees^ 

In  thif  group  are  ^aced,  in  order,  tbe:{ol-. 
lowing  important  families:  Tipulidtg-  (crane- 
flies),  (^ulicidtp  (mosquitoes),  Cecidtomyiidir 
(5all-§;nats),  MycetaphilidtF  (fuBgus-ignats.), 
Stmulivia  (black-flies),  Leptidep  (snipe^flies), 
StratioTnyiidtB  (soldier-flies),  Tabantdtr  (hoFBC^ 
fliesj,  Bomb^lud<r  X^cc-^its) t  AsifuLp  (robber*- 
fliesK  Syrphula  (syrphus-flies),  GSstrtdtt  (hot* 
flies),  T<u-kinid<s  (t«diina-fiies),  Sarc<^pitagidx 
(flesh-flies),  M.\iscida  (houser^es)...j44Mdn»< 
yiitte  (fruit-flics),  Trypetidtr  (fnrit-flies), , 
Ephyirida  (edible  salt-water  fliefl),.  and  (?r- 
cinida  (grass-stem  flifls) besides  various  less 
important  ones. 

.  Svb'Qrder  Eprobpscidsa. — 'Antennae  ttsiV". 
sUty  ,  inconspicuous  comoionly  inserted  near  the' 
nuadlc  of  the  sid;es  of  the  face  and^compOsed  of 
from  one  to  three  }Qints„  the  apex  fumished- 
whh.  a  style  or  bearing,  several  Iqng  bristly, 
hairs,  proboscis  never  furnished  with  terminal 
lips,  bod)r  integument  ^ough  ana  leathery,  .legs  > 
on  one  side  of  the  body  usually  wlwy'jSfpa- 
rated  from  those  on  the  othpr  sioc^  wingB.  wben, 
present,  never  f^rnished.  with  -  a  xUscat  ,  cell ; 
aaults  pupiparous,  living  externally'  uppv  nam* 
mals,  birds  or  honey-bees. 

This  second  sub-order  comprise!  only,  two, 
families  the  parasitic  hiT^ticks ,  (Jlippqbos- . 
cidft)  and  the  bat-tiolcs  {Nycteribidi{atFy,  vi\uc^ 
owe  their  verrjacular  names  , to  their  cescw- 
blance  to  true  ticks  in  4^earancQ-and, habits. 

Bibliography^—  U    0,   Howard's  'Insect 
Book>   (New  York  1901)  £ontain»  the  most- 
fully  illustrated  general  account  of  the  nies, 
and  also  a  large  list  of  bocks  oa  the  subject^ ' 
espedally  those  relating  to  systematic  descrip-.; 
tion.    S.  W.  Williston  has  an  txcellent  iUiB-, 
trated  account  in  'The  Standard  MatUfal.  His- 
tory* (Vol.  11).    His  'Manual  o£  American 
Diptera'  (Nt 
<  Manual  for 
N.  Y.,  1895)  . 
sects'  and  'Text-Book  of  Entomology*;  and 
Miall's  'Natural  History  of^quatic  Insects', 
(London  1895> ;  and  Ross's  ^The  Reduction  oi . 
Domestic  Flies'  (Philadelphia  1913),  may  he 
consulted  with  profit.  ' 

FLIGHT. ,  Flight;  stridtly  spwhiiig,  is-prdg- 
ress'thrtiugfa  the  air  in  any  tdesired  direction 
by  any  agent  or  object  heavier  than  the  air,  as 
opposed  t<r  the-  floamg  of  -an  object  lighter  than 
tlje  air,  sock  as  a  ballfXMi.  -  Animalg  accomplish 
flight  mainly  by  meamotf  wings,'  which  may  be 
special '  organs  as  iii 'the  insects,  or  modifled 
fore  log?!,  as.in  tfae.cafls  of  batb  and  birds.  Ib^' 


wings-  .of.  insects  are  ahnys  tfami  membranes 
sopported  lya  stiffcr  framework.  In  bats  they 
cen«st  of  extensible  mesBlbnaKs  stretched  over 
the  immensely  elongated  fingcFS  and  joined  also 
to  the  sides  of  the  body  and  Che  hind  legs.  The 
wings  pf  turds  are  composed  of  lotw  stifiened 
f  eauiccs  attached  to  the  mdimentafy  nngers  and 
to  the  bones  of  th«'£6rearm;  die  indnridnal 
feathers  overlapping  one  aitothcr  so  as  to  form 
a.-continuous  more  or  less  arthed  surface;'  The 
tail  feathers  .constitilte"another  saU  area  which 
phiyg  an  importand  part-in  flight,  while  in  many 
bats  .a  cotitinuation  of  .the  fii|^fr«naiiibrane  be- 
tween the  hind  Icga  has  mttdk  die  utee  func- 

tioA  -  ■  •  . 

Besides  these  special  orsnns  the  strocture  of 
aerial  creatures '  is  modiSca  in  many  other  re- 
spects with,  a  view  to  faciCtatin^.die^t  Thus 
the  hollow  booei  of  birds  are  hghter  than  the 
solid  bones  of  terrestrial  animals  land'  relieve 
bipds  of  much  unnecessary  weight;  while  the 
general  shape  of  the  bird's  body  and  the  unooth 
rotmdiCd  contour  of  its  -feafther  covering  are 
calculated  to  ^vc  the  least  'possible  resistance 
to  the  air  dttruig  flight  Binls  ate  also  pro- 
vided with  Ur^  distensible  air  sacs  onder  the 
skin,  the  functiofi  of  .whidi -has  been  a.  nutter 
of  mitcb'  dispute,  but  which,  as  -  sunrested  by 
vpn  Leudeafeld.  may^aid  in  shifting  Um  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  bo^i  a  onbtter  of  the  utmost 
in^ortancc  to  thfi  turd  in  holding  to  its  courte  or 
in  turning  :in  flight  Tba  i»ntrt  of  gravis,  we 
may  note,  is  also  kept  well  helow  the  plane  of 
the  wings  by  the  distribution  of  the  heaw  parts 
of  the  body  on  the  pectoral  side:  So  that  as.  the 
bird  flies  .the  heavy  breafit  musdes..  which  con- 
stitute the  .bulk  ol  its  wpi^t-  are  weU  down 
while  the  wiogs  are  attachea  to  .the  ba/dk  of  the 
th/orax.  -Tlius^  the  bpdy  becomes -essentially  a 
weight  hung  directly  below  an  outstretched  sail 

So  much .  for  the.  general  structure  of  flying 
creatures.  '  Turning  now  to  the  principles  of 
flight  we  have  the  main  agoiciesVl)  themus- 
cuTdr  propulsion  on  the  part  of  tbe  bird;  (2)  the 
support  oflfered  to  the  "sail  area"  by  the  air; 
(3)  tht  Torce  of  the  wind,  "both  in  raising  and 
in  i^ropelllng  the' bird.  Mechanical  and  pn^si- 
c^I  probleins  are  involved  !n  the  stu^y  of  flight 
which  it  will' be  impossible  to  consider  here,  but 
one  or  two  principles  may  be  mentioned  which 
of  fundainent3(T  importance,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  wmch  may  be  seeti  m  alt  forms  of 
flight.  We  know  mat  the  resistance  (that  is, 
support)  of  the  air  to  a  flat  surface  is  greatly 
increased  "when  jhc  surface  is  traveling  rapidly 
thrcru^  the  air  in  its  own  plahe,  and  it  follows 
that  iVheii.a  bird  is  once  on  the  wing  the  buoy- 
awdy  of  the  air  relative  to  it  IS  greatly  heifdit- 
enen ;  and -having  gained  a  certain  momemmn 
ifvfflj  be  possible  for  the  bird  to  sail  some  dis- 
tdflce  without  loss  of  aWttade.  Again  when  a 
flat  surface  is  sailing  diagonally  fhrough  the 
a>r-  thi»:ma)cimum  pressure  (that  is,  support)  of 
the  air  is  not  under  the  centre  of  the  surface, 
btrt  under  the  forward  edge.  It  is  on. this  prin- 
ce that -we  ftnd  a  tendency  tO  force  tip  the 
anterior:  edge  of  the  wings  of  a  sailing  bird 
and  in  order  to  counteract  it  the' bird  is  com- 

SHcd  io  thift  the  centre  of  gravity  of  its  body 
rther  forward.  To'  do  this  it  may  draw  the 
wingC'hack;  spread  the  tail  Or  perhaps^  extend 
the  head  and  neck  On  the  satne  pdncrpte  to 
turn  ttie  ^Mction  of  flight  it'  is  ''mevely  neces- 
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saiy  to  flex  or  raise  one  wing  or  one  side  of 
the  tail.  Flight  proper  may  be  of  two  sorts,  (\) 
by  fiappii^  the  wings,  ana  (2)  by  soarii^.  The 
former  is  the  most  familiaT  and  is  practised  by 
aJI  birds,  while  the  latter  is  possible  only  for 
birds  of  large  expanse  of  wuR,  such  as  vul- 
tures, eagles,  gulls,  etc 

In  taking  flight  it  is  very  impoi:^ant  for  the 
bird  to  *get  a  start,'  as  we  say;  that  is,  to 
acquire  some  relative  velocity,  and  to  accom- 
plish this  we  often  see  birds  which  are  abont  to 
By  run  along  the  ground  for  a  few  steps  or  flap 
along  the  surface  of  the  water,  while  starting 
head  toward  the  wind  with  wii^  pro^rly 
spread  accomplishes  the  same  result.  Rising 
into  still  air  by  flappine  is  very  laborious  work, 
and  some  faeavy-bodted  birds,  as  the  loons,  for 
instance,  are  utterly  unable  to  take  flisfrt  when 
confined  within  a  small  area. 

When  once  in  the  air  and  fairly  started  in 
fli^t  the  wing  action  is  far  less  laborious  than 
at  the  start  and  the  upward  stroke  is  often 
rdative  to  the  bo<hr  only  and  not  necessarily  a 
muscular  effort.  When  this  stroke  is  active,  the 
individna]  feathers,  as  instantaneous  photographs 
show  us,  are  more  or  less  separated  to  reduce 
the  resistance  of  the  air  on  the  recovery.  Most 
birds  mingle  flapping  and  straight  sailing  in 
various  ways  and  when  once  on  toe  wing  mght 
is  inainl)r  a  matter  of  presenting  Aeir  sail  area 
to  the  air  currents  in  sudi  a  way  as  to  gain 
the  greatest  benefit  from  them. 

Soaring  is  flight  in  circles  with  set  wings 
aod  without  any  visible  muscular  action  on  the 
part  of  the  bird  In  spite  of  this  the  bird  is  aUe 
to  mount  higher  and  higher  in  the  air,  ^ning 
impetus  enough  on  the  flight  with  the  wind  to 
carry  it  above  its  initial  altitude  when  returning 
on  the  other  half  o£  the  circle  against  the  wind. 
Uany  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain 
the  "soaring  bird,*  some  of  them  purely  fan- 
tastic This  method  of  flight  is  possible  only  in 
the  presence  of  currents  of  air;  the  unequal 
velocity  of  air  at  different  altitudes  doubtless 
having  much  to  do  with  it.  It  has  been  ascer- 
t^ned  that  the  flexibility  of  the  tips  of  the 
wing  feathers  of  a  bird  renders  soaring  pos- 
sible to  it.  Mr.  Everett  H.  Bickley,  after  dab- 
orate  experiments,  claims  to  have  solved  the 
riddle.  «The  flexibility  of  the  wing  feathers,'* 
be  says,  *act  like  the  flap  in  a  pump  valve, 
which  offers  resistance  to  fluid  motion  in  one 
direction  and  freedom  in  another.* 

Aeronauts  naturally  look  to  birds  for  sug- 
gestions in  artificial  flight.  They  have  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  poise  and  flight  of 
the  herrin^-guIl  in  arriving  at  the  principles  of 
Mrial  navigation.  The  cutting  edge  of  the 
inonoplane  from  which  the  madiine  obtains  its 
lifting  capacity  corresponds  with  the  cutting 
edge  of  a  bird's  wing,  the  edge  in  the  case  of 
the  bird  being  compwed  of  living  muscle  and 
bone.  "The  rear  edges  of  the  plane  can  be 
warped  up  and  down  in  rough  imitation  of  the 
twisting  of  a  bird's  wing.*  Professor  Ernest 
Huebner,  the  distinguished  German  naturalist, 
a  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  Sea,  has  made  the  discovery  that  birds 
^KTcr  cross  the  seas  and  oceans  except  on 
norm  currents  and  sometimes  on  the  storms, 
themselves.*  Birds  determine  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  currents  when  to  start  in  fli^t 
over  sea.  These  cnrreots  have  tremendous  pro* 
PtiuiTe  power  and  a  sustained  directness  tlat 


guides  the  bird  to  its  destination.  Huebner's 
investi^tions  also  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
bird  fli^t  is  npt  affected  by  temperature,  snow 
or  ice  and  that-  ''only  a  sudden  blizzard  from 
an  unknown  direction,  or  a  fog,  compels  the 
bird  to  seek  refuge  on  idands  or  the  nearest 
mainland.*  These  facts  have  not  been  lost  on 
aertuiauts,  and  it  is  bdieved  that  the  path  of 
the  storm  will  be  found  materially  to  assist  in- 
^ead  of  interfering  with  aerial  flight.  The 
methods  of  .birds  in  attacking  their  prey  have 
been  copied  by  air-craft.  Birds  vary  very  much 
in  wing  power  according  to  their  method  of 
flight:  the  humming-bird  and  pigeon  being 
abunrantly  supplied  with  wing  muscles  to  main- 
tain their  rapid  strokes,  while  the  frigate-bird,' 
a  notorious  'sailer,*  is  remarkably  weak  ^  in 
muscular  dcgrelc^ment  The  speed  of  flying 
birds  also  varies  greatly.  The  best  flyers  of 
which  we  have  definite  record  are  the  carrier 
pigeons,  which  travel  from  30  to  50  miles  an 
hour,  while  an  albatross,  cau^t  and  tagged  by 
sailors,  was  recaptured,  according  to  Lucas,  12 
days  later,  3,150  miles  distanL  fianchester,  the 
Elfish  engineer,  says  that  'no  bird  can  fly 
-more  than  50  miles  an  hour  by  its  own  energy, 
and  therefore  that  tremendous  migrating  speed 
is  made  only  on  the  swiftest  wings.*  A  plover 
can  fly  at  least  76  miles  an  hour  between  Nova 
Scotia  and  South  America. 

Our  familiar  small  birds  do  not  travel  at 
anything  like  such  a  rate,  but  their  endurance 
is  very  great,  as  we  can  realize  in  view  of  their 
migrations,  which  often  reach  from  the  north- 
em  United  States  to  equatorial  South  America, 
while  the  small  waders  travel  from  one  end  of 
the  hemisphere  to  the  other.    See  Migration. 

Flying  creatures  occur  among  mammals,  rep- 
tiles and  fishes.  The  extinct  pterodactyls  were 
evidently  experts  on  the  wing,  and  some  of 
them  constituted  the  largest  flying  animals,  of 
which  we  have  any  record.  Of  mammals  the 
bats  are  the  onl]^  true  flyers,  the  flying  squirrels 
and  lemurs  having  merely  parachute-like  ex- 
pansions of  skin  on  the  sides  of  the  body  whidi 
when  the  legs  are  stretched  out  enable  them  to 
sail  obliquely  downward  from  the  tree  tc^  ta 
the  lower  branches. 

In  the  flying-fish  (q.v.)  there  is  an  enormous 
development  of  the  pectoral  fins  which  simulate 
wings.  Their  flight,  howevo-,  consists  <mly  of 
a  short  sail  through  the  air  on  an  impetus  gained 
as  they  leap  from  the  waves  with  rtie  fins  rig^ 
idly  extended.  Consult  Marey,  E.  J.,  'Vol  des 
Oiseaux*  (Paris  1890)  ;  Roy,  Chas.  S.,  article 
*Flight*  (in  'Newton's  Dictionary  of  Birds,* 
1896) ;  Langley,  S.  P.,  <The  Greatest  Flying 
Creature'  (Smithsonian  Report  1901);  Head- 
Icy,  'The  Flight  of  Birds'  (London  1912); 
MacMechen  and  Dienstbach,  'Bird  Flight  and 
Aerial  Navigation'  (in  the  Cftttury,  Vol. 
LXXX,  pp.  297-307). 

FLIGHTLESS  BIRDS.  Certain  birds  are 

3utte  unable  to  fly,  or  fly  very  poorly,  or  use 
leir  wings  only  as  paddles  or  balancers,  or  in 
extreme  cases  have  lost  not  only  the  use  of 
wings  but  the  wings  themselves  have  disap- 
peared. Examples  of  this  degeneration  will  be 
found  treated  of  in  the  articles  upon  Apteryx  ; 
DoDo;  Garefdwl;  Moa;  Ostrich;  Penguin; 
Ratitje;  Solitaire, 

PLINCIL  a  card  nme  said -to  have  had  its 
origin  in  Kalamaaoo^  Mich.,  and  to  have  beeo: 
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invented  by  a  man  named  Flinch.  The  game  is 
play^  with  a  pack  of  150  cards,  numbered  con- 
secutively from  1  to  15,  there  being  10  cards 
of  each  numeral.  All  are  of  the  same  color; 
there  are  no  hearts,  diamonds,  dnbs  or  spades, 
and  the  court  cards  are,  of  course,  also  missing. 
The  cards  are  shuffled  and  10  cards  are  deaiit 
to  each  player  for  his  flinch  pile,  then  5  more 
to  each  to  play  with.  Eadi  player  must  place 
his  flinch  stack  face  up,  with  only  the  top  card 
exposed.  The  other  five  cards  are  kept  in 
hand,  spread  out  like  a  fan  to  see  the  num- 
bers. The  object  of  the  game  is  to  get  rid 
of  the  flinch  pile,  and  whoever  first  succeeds 
wins  the  game.  To  this  end  the  flinch  tnle  must 
be  played  from  whenever  possible.  When  this 
is  not  done,  the  opponent  will  call  *flinch*  and 
the  player  will  have  to  draw  a  card  from  the 
opponent's  flinch  pile  and  place  it  on  the  bot- 
tom of  his  own.  In  case  two  or  more  of  the 
opponents  call  'flinch'*  at  the  same  time,  the 
negligent  player  must  draw  a  card  from  the 
pack.  The  game  may  be  played  by  any  num- 
ber from  tYTO  to  oght.  After  shuffing,  the  en- 
tire pack  is  usually  stacked  up  criss-cross  into 
hands  of  five,  to  facilitate  drawing  new  hands. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  a  somewhat  similar 
game  played  with  the  ordinary  pack  of  52  cards. 

FLINCK,  Govaert,  Dutch  painter:  b. 
Qeves,  25  Jan.  1615;  d.  Amsterdam.  2  Feb.  1660. 
At  Amsterdam,  where  he  took  up  his  permanent 
residence,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Rembrandt, 
whose  manner  and  technique  he  so  closely  imi- 
tated that  he  comes  nearer  to  the  master  than 
any  other  of  his  pupils,  with  the  exception  of 
Eeckhout  He  was  mui^  sou^t  after  as  a 
portrait  painter  and  has  also  left  many  religious 
pictures  and  a  few  genres,  such  as  *Die  Wach- 
stube,^  which  is  eqiiaJly  Rembrandtesque  in  sub- 
ject, conception  and  treatment. 

FLINDERS,  Matthew.  English  navigator: 
b.  Donington,  Lmcolnshire,  England,  10  March 
1774;  d.  London,  19  July  1814.  He  did  much 
toward  mapping  out  the  coastline  of  Australia. 
In  bis  first  voyage  of  discovery  he  sailed  in 
1795  from  Port  Jackson  and  skirting  the  south- 
east coast  reached  Van  Diemen's  Land^  now 
Tamnnia,  In  a  aubscqnent  voyage  of  discov 
eiy,  on  which  he  was  dispatched  by  the  British 
government  with  but  poor  equipment^  he  sailed 
along  the  south  coast  to  Cape  Leeuwm  and  the 
bay  which  now  bears  his  name.  He  next  ex- 
plored the  east  coast  of  Australia,  from  Port 
Stephens  to  Cape  Palmentone,  threaded  the 
formidable  Barrier  Reefs  and  coasted  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria.  Then  turning  back  he  made 
f^r  Europe  by  way  oi  Sydney.  He  was  ship- 
wrecked on  this  vcqrage  and  detained  by  the 
French  in  Isle  de  France  for  seven  years, 
pTcm  the  effects  of  this  imprisonment  he  never 
recovered.  On  his  arrival  home  he  published 
*A  History  of  Terra  Australis.*  The  coast  of 
South  Australia  was  long  called  after  him 
Flinders  Land.  His  name  is  still  attached  to 
the  soulliemmost  county  in  Eyre  Peninsula  and 
to  Flinders  Island  ofF  that  coast;  to  the  Flin- 
ders Range  in  South  Australia,  nsing  near  the 
head  of  Spencer  Gulf  and  running  north  (high- 
est peaks,  3.100  feet)  ;  also  to  a  town  in  Vic- 
toria, 61  miles  southeast  of  Melbourne.  Con- 
sult Life  by  Thynne  (1896). 

FLINDBRS-PETRIB,  William  H.  See 
Pbtbib.  WnxiAK  Matthew  FUhdeu. 
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PLXNDBHSIA  (named  after  Capt  Mi 
thew  Flinders),  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  c-:- ! 
MeHacea,  allied  to  the  roahofpaxy,  to  st={ 
howwer,  it  is  generally  inferior.    The  m 
of  this  genus  are  tall,  with  a  correspond:!, 
great  diameter,  and  furnish  lai^e  quntitie*- 
valuable  timber.    F.  australis.  the  Quccusii: 
ash.  is  used  in  Australia  for  staves,  etc . . 
oxleyana  is  a  bard-wood  tree,  yieldix^  exct.-- 
matertat  for  cabinet-work  and  also  famisfL 
a  yellow  dye.  The  wood  of  F.  greavesii  is 
in  house-building,  for  which  it  is  wdl  a<hp. 
by  its  durability. 

FLING,  Fred  Morrow,  American  historx 
b.  PortlandL  Me.,  1860.    He  was  graduauc . 
Bowdoin  College  in  1883  and  received  Hat  :-| 
gree  of  D.Ph.  at  the  Universi^  of  Lc;-, 
Since  1891  he  has  been  professor  of  Earoj^. 
history  in  the  University  of  Nebraska.  : 
founded   the   Association   of    the  Ndiri-. 
Teachers  of  History  in  1897  and  is  a  mcE 
of  the  American  Historical  Association  so: 
the  Sod^te  de  la  Revolution  Fran^ajse.  : 
was  one  of  the  100  electors  to  the  Hal 
Fame.    He  published  ^Outline  of  Histo-- 
Method'  (1^);  'Studies  in  Greek  Qv:! 
tion>  (1898);  'A  Source  Book  of  Greek  H 
tory>   (1907):  *Histoiy  of  France>  (R' 
'Source  Studies  on  the  French  Revolui 
(1907);  <The  Youth  of  Uirabcau>   (1*'  i 
'Source  Problems  on  the  FreniA  RevolsL 
(1913). 

FLINT.  Albert  Btow^.  American  astr- 
mer:  b.  Salem,  Mass.,  1853.    He  was  gn. 
ated  at  Harvard  University  in   1875  ai 
ceived  the  degree  of  A.M.  at  the  Unin 
of  Dncinnati  m  1880.   In  1881-83  and  ags 
1888-89  he  was  computor  of  the  United  5 
Naval  Observatory  and  in  1883-88  was  aua 
to  the  United  States  Transit  of  Venus  C 
mission.    From  1889  to  1904  he  was  issi'- 
astronomer  of  the  Washburn  Observator- 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  in  the  V 
year  was  appointed  astronomer.    He  is  FeT. 
of  the  Amierican  Association  for  the  Adw: 
ment  of  Science.     He  published  'Uehlr 
Observations  for  Stellar  Parallax'    (Vol  "■■ 
Publications  of  Washburn  Observatory,  Vf-i 

FLINT,  Austin,  American  physidac 
Petersham,  Mass.,  30  Oct  1812;  d.  New  Yc 
13  March  1886.  He  was  graduated  at  the  mt 
cal  dq^artment  of  Harvard .  Cc^ese  in  t^' 
After  practising  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  ^ 
ton  and  Buffalo,  where  he  establi^ied  - 
Buffalo  Medic<U  Journal  in  184^  he  was  our. 
the  founders  and  for  six  years  a  professor, 
the  Buffalo  Medical  College.    He  was  a 
fessor  in  Louisville  University  1852-56; 
fessor  of  patholtMn  in  -the  Long  Island 
Hospital  in  1861-68;  president  of  the  New  Y:r> 
Academy  of  Medicine  in  1872-75,  and  of 
American  Medical  Association  in  1884.  He  ^ 
the  author  of  numerous  textbooks,  clinical  x 
ports  and  medical  paoers.    CMsnlt  his  liar 
raphy,  by  Carpenter  (New  York  1886). 

FLINT,  AuBthi*  American  pimician,  scn^ 
the  precedmg :  b.  Northampton,  Hass.,  28  Uxi 
im-,  d.  New  York.  23  Sept.  1915.  He  » 
graduated  from  the  Jefferson  Medical  Ccdlcsc 
Philadelphia  1857.  For  the  two  years  follovirf 
he  combined  the*  duties  of  editor  of  the  Bs^ 
Mtdical  Journal,  surgeon  of  Buffalo  Gty  1^ 
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lital  and  professor  of  ^ysiolo^  aad  micro- 
copical  anatomy  at  die  Utuversity  of  Buffalo, 
ie  then  set  up  a  practise  in  New  York  dty, 
ind  occupied  the  chair  of  physiology  at  the 
^ew  Yorlc  Medical  College.  He  filled  a 
ar  position  at  the  New  Orleans  Medical  Col- 
ege  (1860).  After  a  year  of  study  in  Europe, 
ic  returned  to  the  United  States  and  tau^t 
)hysiology  and  microscopic  anatomy  at-Bellevue 
Hospital,  resigning  in  1898  to  acc^t  the  pro- 
fessorship of  physiology  at  G)meil  University 
Siedical  College  (New  York  dty).  Dr.  Flint's 
:«seardies  in  the  function,  of  the  liver  were 
iignificant.  He  demonstrated  the  separation  of 
be  cholestrin  from  the  blood  by  the  liver,  and 
ts  final  conversion  into  *stcrcorin,*  the  factor 
letermining  the  odor  of  the  feces.  In  1874  he 
vas  appointed  surgeon-generBl  of  New  York 
hate.  He  wrote  *The  Physiology  of  Man* 
1888);  ^Chemical  Examinations  of  Urine  in 
>i$eases>  (6  eds.,  1870-84)  ;  ^Effects  of  Severe 
ind  Protracted  Muscular  ^erases*  (1871); 
Source  of  Muscular  Power*  (1878);  *Text- 
■ook  of  Human  Physiology*  (1875) ;  *Eicperi- 
nents  Regarding  a  New  Function  of  the 
jver>  (1862);  *The  Physiology  of  the  Ner- 
rous  System*  (1872)  ;  'Mechanism  of  Reflex 
'Nervous  Action  in  Normal  Respiration*  (1874); 
The  Treatment  of  Diabetes  Mellitns*  (1884)  ; 
Chemical  Examination  of  tiie  Urine  in  Dis- 
use* (1893);  <Stereorin  and  Cholesiersemia' 
:i897) ;  'Handbook  of  Physiology*  (1905). 

FLIN^  Charles  Ranlett  American  mer- 
liant :  b.  Thomaston,  Me„  1850.  He  was  edo- 
ated  at  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute, 
There  he  was  graduated  in  1868.  He  became 
L  partner  in  the  firms  of  (Hlchrist,  FHnt  and 
!>>mpaiiy,  and  W.  R.  Grace  and  Conoany,  en< 
^ged  in  South  American  trade.  He  was  ap- 
lotnted  consul  of  Chile  at  New  York  in  18^, 
-etaining  the  position  for  two  years,  and  later 
>eing  appointed  consul-general  of  Costa  Itica  and 
Nicaragua  in  the  United  States.  In  1890  he  was 
I  ddcgate  to  the  International  Conference  of 
Vmertcan  Republics.  In  he  supplied  a  war 
lect  for  Brazil  and  built  torpedo  boats  and 
nbmarines  for  Russia.  He  established  the 
^oast  Clipper  Line  in  1896  and  in  1896  nego- 
iated  abroad  for  the  purchase  of  vrarshipa  lor 
be  navy  of  the  United  States.  He  also  o^an- 
zed  several  coiporations,  induding  the  com- 
>any  controlling  the  street  railway  syitem  of 
Syracuse. 

FLINT,  Jueph  Marshall,  American  snr- 
feon !  b.  Chicago  1873.  He  was  educated  at 
'rinceton  and  Chicago  universities,  being 
[raduated  from  the  latter  in  1895.  He  was 
^duated  in  medidne  at  Johns  Hopkins  in 
900,  went  abroad  and  studied  at  the  univcrsi- 
ies  of  Leipzig,  Vienna.  Bonn  and  Munich-  In 
897  he  became  assistant  in  anatomy  and  in 
900  associate  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
ie  went  as  assistant  to  the  Johns  Hopkins 
dedical  Commission  to  the  PhiUppines  in  1901. 
i^rom  1901  to  1907  he  was  professor  of  anatomy 
it  the  University  of  California,  and  in  the  lat- 
er year  became  professor  of  surgery  at  Yale. 
He  was  editor  of  the  American  Jouma!  of 
inatomy  from  1903  to  1907  and  has  been  a 
irequent  contributor  to  medical  journals  on 
inatomy  and  surgery. 

FLINT.  Robert,  Scottish  theok>gbn:  b. 
Dumfriesshire  1838:  d.  1910.   He  was  edn- 
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cated  at  the  Universi^  of  (Glasgow,  held 

pastorates  at  Aberdeen  and  Kilconquhar  in 
1859^  and  from  1864  to  W6  was  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  and  pditical  econon^  at 
Saint  Andrews,  removing  m  the  latter  year  to 
Edinburgh  as  professor  of  theology.  In  1880 
he  was  Stone  lecturer  at  Princeton  and  in 
1887  Croall  lecturer  at  Edinburgh.  He  wrote 
'Christ's  Kingdom  on  Earth*  (1865);  *PhiIos- 
ophy  of  History  in  Europe'  (1874);  'Theism 
and  Anti-Theistic  Theories*  (j877):  'Histori- 
cal Philostmhy  in  France*  (18W)  :  'Sodalism* 
(1894);  'Sermons  and  Addresses*  (1899); 
'Agnostidsm'  (1903) ;  'Philosophy  as 
Scientia  Sdentiarum*  (1904);  'On  Theologi- 
cal, Biblical  and  Other  Subjects*  (1905). 

FLINT,  Mich.,  dty  and  county-seat  of 
(}enesee  County,  on  the  Flint  River  and  on  the 
CHiicago  and  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Flint  and 
Perc  Marquelte  railroads,  64  miles  northwest 
of  Detroit  Flint  has  a  courthouse,  the  State 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  a  private 
retreat  for  the  insane^  a  high  school,  water- 
works, gas  and  electric  lights,  public  library, 
Federal  buildings,  courthouse,  dty  hall,  a 
national  bank  and  several  daily,  weekly  and 
monthly  periodicals.  The  manufacture  ot  auto- 
mobiles,  bugii^es,  aeroplane  motors,  carriages 
and  varnishes  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  there 
are  also  minor  manufactures  of  nour,  iron 
products,  electric-stoves,  dgars,  brides  and 
tiles.  The  United  Sutes  Census  of  Manu- 
factures for  1914  showed  witUn  the  dty 
limits  93  industrial  establishments  of  factory 
grade,  employing  9,963  oersons;  8,722  being 
wage  earners  receiving  $7,235,000  annually  in 
wages.  The  capital  invested  aggregated  $27,- 
151,000,  and  the  year's  output  was  valued  at 
$53,375,000;  of  this,  $18,941^000  was  the  value 
added  by  manufacture.  It  is  well  known  as  a 
centre  tor  the  ^nin  trade,  lar^e  elevators 
accuiunodating  enterprise.  Orimnally  set- 
tled in  1820  under  the  name  of  Grand  Traverse 
of  Flint,  the  dty  received  its  charter  in  1855. 
The  waterworks  are  owned  by  the  nmnidpali^. 
The  dty  has  about  40  miles  of  paved  streets  and 
there  is  a  sanitary  sewers  system  "with  an  in- 
tercutting system  to  carry  sanitary  sewage  to  a 
disposal  plant.  There  are  a  large  park  and 
boulevard  drive  system  and  a  large,  well- 
equipped  amusement  paric  and  many  thesms. 
Pop.  65.000. 

FLINT,  or  FLINTSHIRE,  North  Wales, 
a  maritime  counfy  having  on  the  north  the 
Irish  Sea  and  on  the  east  the  river  Dee  wd 
Cheshire,  with  the  county  of  DenUgh  on  the 
west  Its  area  is  256  square  miles,  and  it  is 
the  smallest  county  in  Wales.  The  low  and 
sandy  coast  becomes  fertile  along  the  estuary 
of  the  Dee.  Wheat  and  oats  are  the  prindpal 
crops,  and  dairy  products  are  manufactured. 
A  range  of  hills  running  Mrallel  to  the  E)ee 
rises  in  the  highest  part  to  825  feet  Carbonif- 
erous rocks  imderlie  Flintshire,  and  the  chief 
ininerals  are  coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc  and 
limestone.  Mining  is  the  prindpal  industry, 
and  there  are  some  manufactures  of  ctrtton, 

fottery,  chemicals,  etc.   The  chief  towns  are 
lint  and  Saint  Asaph,  Holywell.   The  coiinty 
returns  one  member  to  Parliament  Pop.  92,700. 

FLINT,  Wales,  a  munidpal  borough  and 
sea^iort  the  capita]  of  Flintshire,  13  miles  south- 
west of  Uverpool.  It  has  a  handsome  pariah 
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church  in  the  Gothic  style,  erected  in  1848. 
Near  the  town,  on  the  shore  of  the  estuary, 
stands  the  ancient  castle  of  Flint,  an  object  of 
some  historical  interest.  It  was  completed  by 
Edward  I,  was  the  prison  of  Richard  II  and 
was  twice  taken  after  siege  by  the  Parliamen- 
tary forces  in  the  Great  Civil  War.  It  has  re- 
mained in  ruins  since  1667.  Flint  is  on  the 
Chester  and  H.  Railroad.    Pop.  5,472. 

FLINT,  a  subvitreous  variety  of  quartz, 
somewhat  resembling  chalcedony,  but  more 
opaque  and  commonly  of  a  gray  or  smol^- 
brown  color,  darker  in  the  interior  than  on  the 
surface.  It  occurs  abundantly  in  the  United 
States  and  in  various  other  parts  of  the  world. 
In  England  and  France  it  occurs  chiefly  in  the 
chalk  formations  and  a  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  it  often  shows  the  remains  of  diatoms 
and  other  minute  organisms,  from  whose  Vi- 
cious skeletons  the  silica  of  the  flint  was  doubt- 
less  largely  derived  In  other  cases  the  flint 
was  probably  formed  by  the  replacement  of 
lime  by  silica  held  in  solution  by  the  ground 
water.  The  coloring  matter  of  flint  is  chiefly 
carbonaceous  matter,  with  some  iron  sesqiu- 
oxide.  Flint  was  used  for  many  ages  in  the 
manufacture  of  stone  implements,  a  use  for 
which  it  is  well  adapted  by  its  hardness  and 
also  from  the  fact  that  it  breaks  with  a  con- 
choida]  fracture,  leaving  sharp  cutting  edges. 
Previous  to  the  invention  of  matches,  flmts 
were  greatly  used  for  the  production  of  fire, 
the  flint  being  struck  repeatedly  against  a  piece 
of  steel,  from  which  it  detached  small  arti- 
cles that  were  rendered  red-hot  the  fnction. 
These  were  caused  to  fall  into  a  mass  of  very 
dry  and  highly  inflammable  matter,  known  as 
•tmder,*  whidi  took  fire  from  them  as  dry 
grass  beside  a  railroad  takes  fire  from  the 
sparks  of  passing  locomotives.  Before  the  in- 
vention of  the  percussion  cap,  flints  were  also 
used  on  musket  locks,  for  igniting  the  powder. 

FLINT-GLASS.  See  Glass,  Vaeibties.of. 

FLINT  IMPLEMENTS,  tools,  weapons, 
etc.,  made  of  silicious  or  flinty  stones;  a  term 
particularly  denoting  implements  used  by  man 
"before  the  use  of  metals.   See  Stone  Age. 

FLINT  MILL,  (I)  In  pottery,  a  mill  in 
which  burnt  flints,  having  been  previously 
stamped  to  reduce  them  below  a  certain  size, 
are  ground  to  powder  for  mixing  with  clay  to 
form  slip  for  porcelain.  The  flint-mill  is  a 
strong  circular  pan  10  to  12  feet  in  diameter, 
htfnng  a  bottom  of  quartz  or  feldspar  blocks 
and  a  runner  or  runners  of  hard  silicious 
stone  called  chert,  lime  in  any  form  being  in- 
aAnissible,  as  it  forms  a  flux  for  the  other 
material  which  would  vitrify  in  the  se^^rs  or 
become  blistered  by  the  escape  of  carbonic 
acid.  (2)  In  mining,  a  mode  formerly  adopted 
for  lighting  mines,  in  which  flints  studded  on 
the  surface  of  a  wheel  were  made  to  strike 
against  a  steel,  the  blows  producing  a  quidc 
sticcession  of  sparks;  v^ich  lighted  the  nuner. 
at' his  work. 

.  FLINT  River,  one  of  the  largest  rivers 
in  Georgia,  rising  near  Atlanta  and  flowing 
MO  miles  to  the  extreme  southwestern  ex- 
tremity of  the  State,  where  it  unites  with  the 
Chattahock^ie  (q.v.)  '  to  form  the  Apalach- 
ieokt^  ^.vO-    Itdrains   «n    arte   of  8,000 

t^mft  m*; -See  map  of  G»itcu. 


.  FLINTLOCK,  the  historical  lock  for  fire- 
arms, in  which  the  cock  held  a  piece  of  flint 
and  came  glancing  down  upon  the  steel  cap  of 
the  pan  which  contained  the  priming.  See 
FisEAKHs;  Musket. 

FLITTERMOUSE.  See  Bat. 

floating  battery,  a  vessel  strength- 
ened so  as  to  be  shot-proof,  or  as  nearly  so  as 
possible,  and  intended  for  operating  in  com- 
paratively smooth  water,  for  defending  harbon 
or  attacking  fortifications.  Floating  batteries 
were  employed  by  the  French  to  contest  tfae 
passage  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  by  the'  Briti^ 
at  the  siege  of  Quebec  in  1759  and  after- 
ward by  the  British  to  clear  the  river.  The 
most  notable  attempt  to  make  use  of  floating 
batteries  against  maritime  fortresses,  till  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  War,  was  during  the 
siege ,  of  Gibraltar  in  1782,  when  batteries 
of  this  description,  invented  by  tfae  ChevaHcr 
d'Arcon,  were  empkjyed  at  first  witii  con- 
siderable effect  On  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, they  turned  out  in  the  end  a  complde 
failure,  being  destroyed  by  the  red-hot  shot 
directed  against  them  from  the  fort.  After 
this  failure  no  more  attention  was  paid  to  them 
until  Napoleon  III  su^ested  the  use  of  floatiof; 
batteries,  protected  1^  iron  idates,  in  attacking 
the  Russian  fortresses  in  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Baltic.  The  suggestion  was  actually  car- 
ried out  and  the  floating  batteries  then  con- 
structed proved  very  effective  in  185V.  during 
the  operations  against  Sveaborg  and  Kinbum, 
as  well  as  on  subsequent  occasions. 

FLOATING  BEACONS.  See  Buoy; 
Lighthouse. 

FLOATING  BRIDGE.  See  Bridge. 

FLOATING    DOCKS.     See  Habbois. 

Docks  and  Breakwaters. 

FLOATING  FERN.  See  Ferns  aot 
Fern  Allies.  Filicales  (4). 

FLOATING  GAJ(DENS.  See  Fumtdic 
Islands. 

FLOATING  HOUSES,  abodes  so  ctm- 
structed  as  to  be  movable  at  will  upon  the  sur- 
face of  a  river  or  other  water.  Floating 
houses  form  whole  streets  in  Bangkok,  being 
anchored  in  rows  and  capable  of  being  moved 
from  one  position  to  another.  From  me  depdi 
of  water,  fai^e  vessels  of  from  200  to  300  tons 
burden  can  sail  up  to  this  picturesque  town 
and  pass  along  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants. 
These  floating  houses  are  made  of  bamboo 
stems,  wicker-work  and  palms,  with  a  veranda 
in  front;  and  they  are  built  on  large  rafts. 
See  Bangkok. 

FLOATING  ISLANDS,  islands  formed 
ettheoby  the  aggregation  of  driftwood  in  rivers 
and'-'the  deposition  thereon  of  soil  and  vege- 
table matter,  or  by  the  detachment  of  portions 
of  a  river  bank  or  lake  shore.  Tall  trees  are 
sometimes  seen  standing  erect  on  such  islands 
as  they  are  carried  down  by  the  river  current 
Floating  islands  are  sometimes  seen  SO  or  100 
miles  distant  from  the  mouth  of  the  lai^  rivers 
of  America,  Asia  and  Africa.  Portions  of  the 
alluvial  soil  from  river-deltas,  Held  together  by 
the  roots  of  mangroves  and  other  trees,  arc 
sometimes  detached  by  hurricanes  or  typhoons 
and  then  swept  out  to  sea;  such  islands  have 
been  met  with  in  tfae  Philiiqunes,-itt  die  scu  of 
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die  East  Indies  and  in  Ibe'Padfic.  A  floating 
island  is  mentioned  by  Herodottu  as  existing 
in  ^ypt  in  t&at  coumiy  Mocks  of  joiigle 
growth  composed  in  part  of  masses  of  papynis, 
called  sttdd,  obstruct  the  hver,  and  have  bem 
kndwn  to  stcmi  ontirdy  ^-nanrigation  of  the 
-White  Nile.  They  are  so  firmly  ctukipressed  ^ 
die  force  of  the  current  that  men  can  -waOc 
over  them.  Some  of  these  blocks  or  floating 
islands  removed  in  1902  were  a  mile  long  and 
20  feet  thick.  Floating  islands  weve  known  Co 
Roman  writers.  Those  on  Lake  Vandtmena 
were,  according  to  the  younger  Pliny^  capaUe 
of  supporting  shttp.  Locb- Lcnnttid  in  Scot- 
land long  possessed  a  floating  island,  wiuoh  has 
now,  however,  disappeared  or  become  attached 
to  one  of  the  staisonary  islands  of  the.  loch. 
In  Ireland  large  masses  .of  peat  float  aboat 
some  of  the  bogs.  In  England,  in  Lake  Der- 
wentwater,  there  is .  an  in^tetfCe  of,  inland 
■which  appears  and  disappears  from  time  to 
time  in  the  same  spoL  Perhaps  the  most  sat- 
isfactory of  the  m»ny  theories  which  have  hoen 
proposed  to  account  for  uiis  phenomeoon  is 
that  which  attributes  its  rising  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  take,  where  it  ordinarily  rests,  to  the 
permeation  of  its  mass  by  marsh'^afi  during 
hot  weather,  the  upward  motion  being  assisted 
by  the  growth  of  bouyant  water-plants  on  its 
surface.  Between  1(696  and  1Q29,  similar  islands 
were  observed  at  irregular  intervals,  generally, 
however,  after  great  droughts  and  violept 
storms,  in  Lake  B^atig  in  the  Swedish  tu-ovuKe 
of  Sm^and-  Oceanic  floating  islands  ..sot^e- 
times  perform  important  service  in  the  trans- 
portation of  vegetable  seeds  from  place  tdjplace, 
also  in  the  distribution  of  aninaid' «i»^et,  by 
carrying  ip5«ct%-.km^  mo^tM!^  \.VP^^  ipam- 
maJia,  more  rarely  repUles.'.  Darwm  met  with 
islands  floating  c«i  Lake  Tagua-rCagua  in  .Chile 
which  passed  from  side  to  side  of  the  lake  and 
carried  cattle  and .  horses  as  passetigejfs.  •  In 
northern  India  and  on  the  borders  of  Tibe^ 
and  in  Persia,  floating  gardens  are  often  erected 
tor  the  natives  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
melons,  cucumbers  and  other  smiilar  vegetables 
and  plants,  which  require  a  very  aqueous  sqil 
for  their  cultivation.  These  gardens,'  however, 
are  of  a  very  .fragile  nature,  and  rarely. -exceea 
a  foot  in  depth  of  soil,  their  prime  structure 
being  composed  of  wicker-work,,  interlaced 
with  reeds  and  wattles  and  covered  with  mat- 
ting, over  whidi  the  earth  is  placetL ,  In  (he 
Vue  of  Cashmere  the  lakes'  contain 'floatiiig 
gardens  devoted  to  the  same  purpose,  but  these 
are  m  reality  portions  of  the  marshy  ground 
made,  to  float  artificially  by  cntting  through  the 
roots  of  the  reeds  ancf  other  plants  abQ^t  .{wo 
feet  below  the  surface.  The  Chinese,  too,  de- 
vote considerable  attention  to  this  style  of  hor- 
ticulture, but  more  by  way  of  ornamentation. 
Floating  gardens,  or  ckmohtpeu,  also  codMed.in 
Mexico  fcfore  the  Spanish  conquest.'  ClaVi- 
gero  describes  them  as  formed  of  wicker-work, 
me  stems  of  water-plants,  and  mud,  the  laivcst 
sometimes  having  on  them  a  tree  or  a  ^i^t 
Both  flowers  ano  vegetables  were  .growh  on 
them. 

FLOAT-STONS,  a  variety  of  opal,  or 
hydrated  silica,  occurring  in  concretionary 
masses  of  such  a  porous  texture  that  they  'flbbt 
on  water,  "they  are  of  a  gray  or  white  color, 
break  with  uneven  fracture  and  sometjmes  have 
a  hard  nucleus  of  flinty  appearance. 


'  FLOATS.  (1)  Im  ar^iti^,  the  quill  or  cofic 
from  which  the  bait  line  is  suspended,  and 
whose  mot]4>n  indicates  the'bUe  of  a  flsh.  '  (2) 
An  inflated  bag  or  pillow  to  su|taiit  a'  person  in 
rtie  water.  (3)  The  small  picM  of  ivory  on  the 
surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  basin  of  a  barom- 
eter. '  (4)  Tb^  hollow,  metallic  ball  of  a  selj!- 
acting;  faucet,  which  floats  on  the  water  in  toe 
cister^  or  boiler.  (^)  A  raft,  of  collection  of 
timber  fastened  together  for  conveyance  down 
a  river.  (6)  In  hydraulic  engineering,  one  of 
the  boards  or  paddles  attached  to  the  radi&t 

"arms  qf  a  paddle  wheel  or  water  wheel. 
In  machinery,  a  sit«Ie-cut  file,  or  pne  in  whicn 
Ibe  teeth  are  parallel,  an^  unbroken  by  a  ^econd 
row,  of  crossing  teeth.  The  usual  nonzontjd 
obliquiftf  of  the  teeth  relatively  to  the  central 
line  of  files  is  55  degrees,  .but  single-cut  files  are 
much  less  inclined, , and  the  teeth  of  floats  are 
sometimes  square  across  the  face  of  the  flle. 
(8)  In  plastering,  a  plasterer's  trowel  used  in 
spreading  or  floatitig  the  plaster  on  to  a  wall 
or  other  surface.  The  long-float  is  of  such  a 
length  as  to  require  two  men  to  use  it  The 
liand -float  is  that  in  ordinary  use.  'The  quick- 
float  is  used  in  finishing  moldings.  An  angle- 
float  h  shaped  to  fit  t;he  angle  formed  by  tfie 
walls  of  a  room.    (9)  In  masonry,  a  p<disnidg- 

'  block  used  in  marble  working ;  a  runiler.  ( 10) 
In  shoe  making  the  serrated  plafe  used  by  shoe- 
makers for  rasping  off  the  ends  of  the  pegs 
inside  the  boot  or  shoe,  ill)  In  tempering,  a 
contrivance-  idr  affording  a  (Copious  stream  Af 
water  to  Ac  heated  steel  surface  of-ati  object 

'  of  lafffe  bhlk,  ^ch  as  an  anvil  or  die  fat  tie 
jjtrocess  of  tempering.  The  rapid  piwluction  of 
steam  prevents  the  constant  contact  of  cold 

■  water  when  the  object  is  merely  dipped,  as  a 
bocfy  of  steam' intervenes.  The  dashmg  stream 
of  water  [  constantly  exposes  a  new  body  of 
Water  to  die  hot  surface  and  msikes  the  harden- 
ing more  complete.  (12)  Theatrical:  A  stage 
name  for  the  {ootli^ts,  .dcnved  from' .the  use 

.of. a- row  bf  oil-pans,  with  floatiag  wicks,  akiog 

-  the  sifage  intt,  ptevioua  to  fbit-  in^tion  of 
gas.  (13)  A  trench  for  faavigatioa.  <14)  A 
ttijtice  ihteBtion  to  occupy  laadd  in  tracts 
oi  tho.Unhed  StaMs  nowly  opened  for:  settle- 

-  tflCDti,' 

•  '  FLO  DDtBN,  hamlet  in  Northumbertand. 
England,  about  five  miles  southeast  of  Cold- 
sti-eam,  near'whicli  was  fouglvt  the  ce)ebrate,d 

■  battle  in  whidi  Tataies  IV  of  Scotland  was  de- 
feated by  Ae  £arl  of  Surrey  (9  Sept.  1513). 
An  tmhewn  pillar  tif  fnanlte  now  marks  the 
spot  where  me  Scottiw  king  was  slain.  See 

,  FLODOARD,  fI3'do-5r.  French  ecclesiastic 
dironicler:  b.  Epei^iay,  894;  d,  966.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Rheims  and  was  made 
canon  of  the  cathedral  there. .  He  was  twite 
'  deprived  of  his  benefices  by  the  Comte  de 
Vermandois,  because  of  his  opposhibn  to  the 
tatter's  Ihfaht  son  to  appointmetit  as  arch- 

-  bishop.  li\.9St  he  entered  a  monastety,  where 
he  oevot^  himself  to  literary  work.  His 
^Hi^tpria  Remensis  Exrclesix*  is  his  most  im- 
portaht  work.  He.  built  it  up  from  original 
texts  which  he  reproduced  in  full.  From  919 
to  %6  he  wrote  year  by  year  the  *Annale8,* 
Wiidl  'are  of  great  historical  importance  by 
rea»oa  oi  the  attthQi's  probity..  His  poetical 
WQlj^  ot^' alstf'-^f' great:  interest  historicAUy. 
For  the  <Aniiiares>  cotts^  Filiard,  <Cblliectibii 
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de  tates'  (Vol.  XXXIX,  Pftri»  Mfi).  Con- 
sult Molinier,  *Lea  sourcts  4e  lliistoire  4c 
France'  (VoU.  I,  V,  Paris  1902;  1904). 

PLOB-RAT.    Sec  Seals. 

PLOOGINO,  the  infliction  of  stripes  or 
blows  with  a.  whip,  lash  or  scour^,  especially 
as  a  judicial  punishment  In  Bntain  it  long 
existed  as  a  punishment  in  the  army  and  navy ; 
but  It  was  totally  abolished  in  the  former  m 
1881,  and  in  the  latter  it  is  practically  extinct. 
It  was  made  a  ptmishment  for  certain  violent 
crimes,  such  as  garrotting,  in  1863;  and  for 
juvenile  offenders  in  1847  and  1850.  In  these 
■  cases,  however,  the  number  of  stripes  !s  lim- 
ited by  law,  SO  being  the  maximum  in  some 
instances,  25  in  others  and  so  on.  A  judge  In 
sentencing  a'  prisoner  to  flogging  must  specify 
the  instrument  and  the  nnniber  of  stripes.  In 
the  case  of  juveniles  under  14  years  of  age  die 
instrument  must  be  a  farch  rod,  and  the  num- 
ber of  stripes  must  not  exceed  12.  As  a  pun- 
i^unent  -for  school  children  it  has  been  abol- 
ished in  most  civilized  countries,  although 
many  people  still  believe  in  its  eifficacy.  In 
many  parts  of  the  United  States  it  is  illegal  to 
use  It  m  schools.  In  English  school^  especially 
in  some  of  the  old  public  schools,  it  still  sur- 
vives. The  punishment  of  the  knout  in  Russia 
and  of  Uie  b^tinado  in  the  East  are  severe 
forms  of  punishment.  In  the  United  States 
flogging  was  -discontinued  in  the  navy  and  on 
merchant  vessels  in  1850.  In  the  army,  it  was 
'  abolished  1861.  As  a  means  of  prison  disci- 
pline, it  has  been  used  tiil  very  recently,  but 
has  no  longer  any  official  standing.  For  the 
subject  of  Its  use  as  a  legal  punishment  for 
certain  offenses,  see  Corpokal  Punishment; 
Whipping  Post.  Consult  Namer,  Sir  C.  J., 
^Remarks  on  Military  Law  and  the  Punishment 
of  Floggin|!>  (London  1837) ;  Salt,  H.  S,  «The 
Flog^ng  Craze,  etc'  (Ix)naon  1916). 

FLOOD,  Henry*  Irish  orator  and  poli- 
tician: b.  near  Kilkenny  1732;  d.  Farmlqr, 
County  Kilkemy.  Ireknd  2  Dec  1791.  He 
was  educated  at  TrinUy  CoUckc,  Dublin,  and 
Qirist  Church,  Oxford,  entered  ^e  Irish  Par- 
liament iri  1759  and  soon  became  the  most 
prominent  and  eloquent  member  of  the  pcmilar 
opposition.  He  was  privy  coundUor  for  Great 
Britain  as  well  as  for  Ireland  11^5-81  aad  vsoe- 
treasurer  for  Ireland  1775-41.  In  1783  he  had 
'a  personal  dispute  in  the  house  with  Grattan, 
when  a  remarkable  display  of  the  power  of 
Invective  was  made  on  both  sides.  In  the  same 
year  he  became  a  member  of  the  firitish  Par- 
liament for  Winchester  and  later  for  Seaiord. 
By  his  will  he  left  part  of  his  considerable 
property  to  Trinity  College,  Dublinj  for  the 
establiuunent  of  a  chair  of  Gaelic  and  the  pur- 
chase of  Gaelic  bocdcs.  The  will,  however,  was 
contested  and  the  gift  was  declared  void.  Two 
of  his  speeches  were  published  in  book  form 
(Dublin  1787:  London  1790).  Others  are  to 
be  found  in  'The  Parliamentary  Register,  etc., 
of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Ireland,  etc.* 
(3  vols.,  Dublin  1784);  and  in  Caldwell,  J. 
'Debates  Relative  to  the  Affairs  of  Ireland, 
etc.*  (2  vols.,  London  1766).  Consult  Bowers, 
C  G.,  'The  Irish  Orators,  etc.*  (Indianapolis 
1916);  Flood.  W..  ^Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  Henry  Flood'  (Dublin 
1838) ;  Fronde,  J.  A.  <The  English  in  Ireland* 
(2  vols.,  Umdon  1903) ;  Gratitan.  H.»  <Mem- 


ma  of  the  life  aad  Time*  of  Henry  Giz- 
tan>   (S  vols,  London  18nM6)  ;  Hard).  5 
*Mem(Hr8  of  the  £ari  of  Cbarlonont'  (L-- 
dOin  1812) ;  Hunt  W,  ed.,  <Tlie  Irish  ParU 
Ment,  1775>  (London  1907) ;  Lecky.  W.  E  t 
^History  of  England  in  the    I8th  Ceont.*^ 
(8  vols.,  London  1878-90):  id..  ^Leaden 
Public  Opinion  in  Ireland*   <2   vols..  N'-. 
York  1873);  MacNeiH,  J.  G.  S.,   *The  € 
atitutional  and  Paritamentaty  History  of  i* 
taad  tfli  the  Unton>  (Dnblin  1917);  Molt: 
norres,  Lord,  'History  of  the   Irish  Par^ 
nent*  (2  vols.,  London  1792) ;   Parson^  ^ 
L^  2d  Eari  of  Ross^  ^Observations  on 
Bequest  of  Henry  I^ood  to  Trinity  0>Qe.. 
Dnblbi»    (Dablin    1795);    Rodd.    T..  rj 
'Original  Letters  from  Lord  Clnrlemont,  r. 
to  the  Rigfat.Hon.  Henry  Flood,  etc*  (Levi 
1820). 

FLOOD  PLAIN,  the  plain  formed  h 
river  in  broadening  its  valley.    The  first  ?  - 
done  by  a  river  is  to  cut  a  trench-like  val 
this  having  been  cut  so  deeply  that  the  < 
of  the  river-bed  toward  the  sea  so  slack 
the  current  of  rfie  river  that  it  cannot  c- 
its  load  of  detritus,  this  detritus  is  p^' 
dropped.   Then  the  upbuildinf^  of  the  r 
channel  causes  the  river  current  to  swing  i'  - 
side  to  side.  In  this  way  first  one  side,  met 
other  of  the  valW  is  attacked  by  the  river 
time  of  flood  the  plain  of  waste  thus  accumuh: 
may  be  entirely  covered  by  the  swollen  ■ 
The  flood '  plain  of  the  Misstssippi  wes: 
Tennessee  is  50  miles  wide.  See  Rivess;  V 
LEYS;  Geology. 

FLOODS.  See  HymuLVuc  Engineeri!: 

FLOODS   AND  INCTNDATIONS 

caused       excesrive  rains,  gtvins  rise  i- 
overflow  bf  the  rivers ;  by  the  bursting  p: 
banks  of  rivers,  lakes  and  reservoirs ;  - 
sudden  melting  of  ice  and  snow;  and  b 
ruptions  of  the  sea,  produced  by  hi^  ri'.- 
wind-storms    driving    the    sea-water  iar 
earthquakes,  volcanic  outbreaks  and  the  h' 
ing  of  sea  banks.  The  felling  of  forest 
'  throughout  extensive  tracts  of  mountain"-, 
country  also  tends  to  make  the  rivers 
have  their  origin  there  swell  rapidly  afir 
heavy  rainfall;  good  and  complete  drair;: 
of  land  has   the   same  tendency.     (For  ' 
Noachian  flood,  see  Deluge).    The  sabjn:- 
list  embraces  some  of  the  most   disastr  ;■ 
floods   and  inundations  of  which   we  hi 
record. 

064.  AJ>.  Jkpwb;  780  iq.  m.  of  iBle  ot  Stukokn 

by 

968.  Penkn  Oulf ;  nmitr  citiM  dattfoyad  ud  nnr  'tHz- 

fDfnwd  by  Impuon  cf  aw. 
1014.  TiTiiiij  rimliiili  ■■jwiti  rtnrtrnrnil  Tni 
lOM  or  1100.  But  <tf  Kent  faittadatmf;  Goodwin  Sr-. 

formed. 

llOOorllOS.  Ptuiden  iBuiidAted. 

1161  or  1165.   SicUv;  irruption  of  apa;  thotuands  iKxr. 

1J70.  HoUmkI  and  FlfieslaaS;  great  fiood. 

1173.  HoBuid;  Zuvder  Zm  muni  enlaiVBd. 

1219.  Nndland.  NofwBr;Un  borst:  16.000  people  prrsV 

12^8.  PrMiUod;  invuim  of  mk;  lOOiOOO  people  onnnr' 

1277.  PrieaUnd;  the  Dcdlart  formod. 

1286-87.  HoUand  on  both  lidM  of  Tnyitt  Zem  tmiSl^' 
coniequence  of  a  Btonn. 

1396.  Holland;  isUnds  of  TesiL  VlUtand  aod  Vieinr. 
■eparated  fnm  tnatnlain,  and  MAndMp,  tbt 
bekwnn  Traal  aod  North  HoDud.  fomwL 

1421  or  1446.  HoUand;  72  viUwM^niidated.  of  «ti>^  • 
Mrmanmtly,  about  100,000  Cttraons  drt>«^ 
Biaboaeh  formad  aaat  of-  Dordraut.  and  tta 

1521.  H^SaSuKbjOOOlifCilaatbraningatdatHB. 
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TO.  HoUsod;  ctorm  4nnr»  ut  the  m*.  daibroyisB  aniDaipiM 

vHWe*  and  20,000  people  ift  PtMUtXtd. 
17.  Cataki(da,8Mln;  IS^OnperMwdinfioadi. 
29.  Mexico  (atv)  inondatvd. 
42.  Chin*,  *t  Kufong:  JOO.CNX)  drownecl. 
46.  HoRwad  uid  PikiUnd  imuKUted:  Ion  of  fifc,  HOjOOO. 
26.  Floods  and  inundationi  ftll  over  Europe. 
'*S.  Psru;  CaUso  destroyed  by  imipttoa  of  na  nuMd  br 

e&rthquakes. 
'67.  England;  iiruptioii  of  tea  on  eut  cosst. 
'82.  Pormosa;  «r»st  aide  of  island  submeisad.  and  Taiwan 
'  d«Btroyed< 

^87-^8.  India,  in  Northwestern  Pnvinoes  and  Pntuab; 

lfi,000  lives  lost  by  floods. 
r9l.  Cuba;  floods  from  excewive  rmin;  3,000  drowned. 
111.  Hungary;  24  villages  awvpt  away  by  owrflow  of 

Danobe. 

lis.  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland  and  Prussian  Silesia;  Oooda 
caused  by  rains;  4,000  perished  in  Polaad.  0,000  io 
Silesia. 

124.  Saint  Petersbn  and  CroMtadt;  lOjOOO  lim  loat  bom 

overflow  of  Neva. 

125.  Denmark;  sea  brslce  through  fratu  Hortli  Sea  to 

Lunf  joid  makiiift  northern  JutlaaJ  aa  islanJ;  Mta- 
third  of  Friesland  sobsMivaa. 
140.  France;  overflow  of  SaAoa  and  Rhone  swapt  awar 
many  villages  and  mandated  Lyons,  Avlgtioa.  Ntmes. 
Manetllo.  etc.  , 

151.  Northern  Chtoa;  Yellow  River  burst  its  banks,  and 

made  a  new  outlet  into  Gulf  of  PechilL 

152.  Floods  throaghout  Bmtkm  from  Bdi^ttin.  to  Swltaer- 

land. 

B56.  South  of  France;  floods  du  damaoi  to  aiteiit  of 

t38.ooo.oao. 

168.  Peru;  Airica  and  Iqalqaa  aeariy  dastroyeA  by  aarth- 
quak*  wavca.  , 

874.  XJnjted  Sutes;  Hill  River  Valley  (Maas.)  inundated 

by  burstifig  of  a  dam;  144  drowned.  Also  fkmds 
in  nesmu  Pentaylvama:  220  drowned. 

875.  Dissatroos   floods  throu^iout   canfaml   Europe,  in 

United  States,  Burma,  India  and  West  Indiea. 

876.  China;  floods  in  northern  provinces;  in  Ben^  200,900 

persons  pcsisbed  from  inundatiaa  of  a  tidal  mve. 
883.  Java  and  Sumatra;  parts  submerged  by  volcanic  wavo. 

(See  Krakatoa). 
887.  China;  the  Hoang-bo  in  Ho-nan;  millions  of  livas  lost. 
889.  Johnstown,  Pa.;  reaerroir  burst;  2,209  livaa  loaL 
891.  Consuegra,  Spain;  1,200  Uvea  lost. 
893.  Queensland:  great  destruction  of  property. 
896.  Japan;  27,000  Uvea  loat. 

90a  Galveaton.  Tax.;  6.000  lives  lost  aad  ifiOO  buikUaga 

destroyed. 

903.  Kansas  GtY,  Mo.,  and  Misslsupin  River  ttnmsi 
millions  of  dollars  in  property  destroyad. 

1903.  Heppner,  Ore.;  doudburst;  300  Uvea  lott. 

t9ia  Paris,  Prsnca;  rtsiiw  of  Beinai  loas  of  pcnpac^  taOO^- 
000,000;  loss  ofUHa  unhnom. 

1910.  Anram:  1,000  lives  Iqst. 

1911.  Owari  Bay.  Japan;  inundation;  100  Uvsa  loat. 
1911.  Phitipptaa  Islands;  tidal  wave;  850  UvMloM. 
1911.  Japaa;  tvphooa;  500  Uvea  loat. 

1911.  China;  Hoang-ho  River;  5.000  lives  lost. 

1411.  China;  Tang-tse  Kiang  River  formed  lake'  80  odba 

kmg.  5S  miles  wide;  100,000  lima  htat,  3,750jtn 

penona  bocieleas. 
1911.  Formosa;  typhoon;  500  Uvea  lost. 
L911.  Austin.  Fa,;  town  destnned;  100  Ihw  ItMb 

1911.  Holland;  oiaat  inundated;  240  lives  kiat 

1912.  Omsk,  Asiatic  Russia;  168  lives  lost. 

1912.  Bolivar  County.  Uist.;  200  lives  loati  iaopartf  low. 

«45,QI»,000. 
1912.  Guanajusto,  Mexico;  300  lives  feat. 
1912.  Japan;  typhoon;  400  Uvea  loat. 
1912.  Nago.  Japan;  282  lives  lost. 
1912.  Chtoa;  ooaat  inuadntion:  700  livafe  lott- 
1912.  Philippine  Islands;  500  fives  kist. 

1912.  Central  America;  1.000  lives  lost. 

1913.  Arabia;  350  lives  tost. 

1913.  Ohio  and  Indiana;  730  lives  kist:  WMO  bvildtw 

flooded;  property  k>ss.  il9M73,00a 
1913.  Kathlawar.  India:  800  lives  lost. 
1913.  Bengal;  SOO  Uvea  Vm. 
1913.  Japan;  typboon;  1,000  UvaaloaL 
1913.  Constanttnotte;  cloudbtint;  260  lives  loft 

1913.  Texas;  500  lives  lost. 

1914.  Chins;  Wc«t  River  Valky;  3.300  Urn  loatt  3.000.000 

homeless;  C43.000,000  pfupei  ty  toss. 

1915.  China;  West  River  country;  80,000  lives  kwt. 

1915.  Galveston,  Tax.)  inandationi  300  lives  lost,  property 
loss.  15,000.000. 

FLOOR.  (1)  /ft  architecture  and  building. 
tbe  iowcr  snrfacc  of  the  different  Icmls  of  a 
structure;  the  material  on  which  one  stands 
and  walks  and  that  bears  the  furniture.  By 
extensioii  the  entire  story*  as  a  first-floor  apart- 
ment The  most  common  material  £or  floor- 


ing is  wopd,  made  in  matched  boards, 
wwdi  are  forced  together  and  nailed  to  the 
foists  or  beams.  A  hi^  type  of  wood  floor 
IS  made  douUe,  with  the  first  thidaicas  of 
boards  oftoi  at  as  ang^e  with  dw  walls  and 
the  surface  boards,  carefully  cut  and  fitted  to 
a  pauem,  blind^iailed  to  |he  sub-surface.  Very 
omainentel  woods  are  sometimes  employed  and 
artistic  .patterns  followed..  Since  concrete  con- 
struction came  in,  the  tendoncy  to  au-6reproof 
construction  has  led  to  making  floors  of  con- 
crete, and  for  ornament  a  pattern  of  tiles  is 
often  set  in  a  bed  of  cement  or  asphalt,  la 
less  costly  construction,  a  semi-fireproof  con- 
dition is  obtained  by  placing  asphalt  or  asbestos 
paper  between  layers  of  boards.  Uodem  steel 
and  concrete  buildings  are  now  commonly  made 
with  floor  beams  of  steel  or  reinforced  con- 
crete, with  flattish  arches  of  masonrv  between, 
which  may  be  smoothed  over  on  top  so  as  to 
make  a  concrete  or  cement  floor.  In  factory 
buildtnffs,  by  a  recent  refinement  of  fireproof 
method,  the  floors  are  sometimes  slightly 
sloped  and  guttered,  so  as  to  carry  off  water 
like  a  ^ip's  deck.  When  water  is  turned  on 
to  quench  a  fire  it  runs  off  to  conduits  ar- 
ranged so  that  there  is  no  flooding  of  the 
floors  below.  (2)  In  geology  and  archetohgy, 
the  part  of  a  cavern  corresponding  in  situation 
to  the  floor  of  a  house.  Here  frequently  there 
Is  now  cave  earth,  covered,  and  therefore  her- 
metically sealed  for  the  purpose  of  the  investi- 
gator, by  stalagmite,  which  has  been  formed 
by  droppings,  from  the  stalactites  hanging  from 
the  roof.  (3)  As  a  nautical  term,  the  bottom 
part  of  the  hold  on  each  side  of  the  keelson; 
the  fiat  portion  of  a  vessel's  hold.  (4)  /n 
Mydrmlic  engineering,  the  inner  piece  of  the 
two  which  together  form  the  bucket  of  an 
overshot  water  wheel,  (S)  In  mining,  the  bot- 
tom of  a  coal  seam;  the  underlay  on  wUdi  iht 
coal,  lead  or  iron  ore  rests. 

FLOOR-CLOm  or  OIL-CLOTH.  A 
'stout  canvas  cloth,  heavily  j^Unted.  for  use  as 
a  floor  covering.  The  Insis  of  fioorrcloth  is 
a  strong,  open  canvas,  woven  of  flax,  with  a> 
slight  admixture  of  hemp.  Owing  to  its  great 
width,  sometimes  six  to  eight  yards,  it  has 
to  be  woven  in  special  looms.  It  is  made  in 
lengths  of  100  or  more  yards.  A  length  of 
(M)  to  100  feet  is  stretched  In  a  frame,  brushed 
whh  glue-nze  and  rubbed  with  pumice  stones. 
It  then  receives  two  or  three  foundation  coats 
of  paint  on  each  side.  A  dudt  paint  is  used 
commonly  made  of  Unseed  oil  and  ochre  and 
laid  on  with  a  trowel.  Each  coat  on  tfic  front 
is  smoothed  with  pumice-stone.  When  this 
operation  is  completed  the  cloth  is  transferred 
to  the  printing- room,  where  the  pattern  is 
printed  by  block<^  as  in  calico-printing.  There 
19  a  block  for  each  color,    See  Linoi£uh. 

PLOQUET,    fl5-ka,    Charles  Thomas, 

French  statesman :  b.  Saint  Jean  de  Loz,  5  Oct. 
1828;  d.  Paris,  18  Jan.  1896.  He  began  life  as 
a  lawyer  in  Paris,  where  he  defended  the  Re- 
puUican  journalists.  On  the  fall  of  the  empire 
he  was  animnted  one  of  the  deputy  mayors  of 
Paris,  but  was  forced  to  resign  on  account  of 
his  complaisance  toward  the  Red  Republicans. 
Later  he  was  elected  to  the  Paris  municipal 
council  and  in  1876  became  one  of  the  deputies 
for  Paris.  He  sat  in  the  Chamber  till  1882, 
ithea  he  was  appmnted  prefect  of  the  Seine; 
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re-entered  the  Chamber  in  1882  and  was  elected 
its  president  in  1885,  bat  resigned  in  April  1888 
to  become  Prime  Minister.  In  1889  he  was  a^ain 
elected  president  of  the  Chamber.  He  aspired 
to  the  presidenQT  of  the  republic  for  which  office 
he  was  die  Radical  candidate  in  1887;  but  his 
career  was  cut  short  by  the  Panama  Canal  scan- 
dal and  he  lost  his  seat  in  the  elections  of  1893. 
but  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1894. 

FL-OQUET,  Pierre  Amable,  pe-ar  a-mabl, 
French  historian :  b.  Rouen,  France,  9  July 
1797;  d.  Formentin,  6  Aug.  1881.   He  made 


mandy^  (184(M3):  and  'Studies  in  the  Life 
of  Bossuet*  (1885),  the  last  two  of  which 
were  crowned  by  the  Academy. 

FLOR,  Roger  di,  military  adventurer:  b. 
Brindisi,  about  1262;  d.  4  April  1306.  At  the 
age  of  eight  he  went  to  sea  in  a  galley  belong- 
ing to  the  Templars.  I-ater  he  entered  the 
order  and  became  commander  of  a  gall^.  In 
Palestine  he  was  accused  of  robbeiy  in  1291, 
was  denounced  by  the  Pope  and  escaped  to 
Genoa,  where  he  entered  on  a  career  of  piracy- 
He  entered  the  service  of  Frederidi^  King  of 
Sicily,  by  whom  he  was  made  vice-admiral.  In 
1303  he  induced  Frederick's  mercenaries  to 
fight  against  the  Turks  who  at  that  time  were 
ravaging  the  Eastern  Empire.  Roger's  serv- 
ices were  accepted  by  the  Ejnperor,  he  was 
adopted  into  the  imperial  household  and  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  army  and  fleet  He 
entered  Asia  Minor  and  warred  widi  constdsr- 
able  success  again^  the  Turks.  In  1304  he 
rescued  Philadelphia  from  the  Turks.  He  plun- 
dered the  Greeks  and  his  forces  were  depleted 
by  the  latter.  Roger  intrigued  against  the  Em- 
peror, but  the  young  Emperor,  Michael  Palro- 
logus,  unable  to  oppose  him  opoily  with  success, 
invited  him  to  Adrianople,  where  .h«  contrived 
his  assassination.  His  death  was  avenged  in 
a  fierce  war  with  the  Greeks.  Consult  Pears, 
'Destruction  of  the  Greek  Empire^  (London 
1903). 

FLORA,  111.,  in  Oay  County,  95  miles 
east  of  Saint  Louis,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad.  It  is  the  seat  of  Orchard  City  Col- 
lege and  contains  a  Cam^e  library,  butter  and 
ke  cream  factories,  a  canning  establishment, 
dehydrating  plant  and  a  railroad  roimdhoase 
and  repair  shops.  The  city  owns  the  water- 
works and' electric-lighting  plant.   Pt^.  2,704. 

FLORA,  the  Rohian  goddess  of  flowers  add 
spring,  whose  worship  was  established  at 
Rome  in  the  earliest  times.  She  is  represented 
as  a  beautiful  female,  with  a  wreath  of  flowers 
on  her  head  or  in  her  left  hand;  in  her  ridit 
hand  she  generally  holds  a  cornucopia.  Her 
temple  at  Rome  was  utuated  near  Uie  Qrcus 
Maximus,  and  her  festival,  the  Floralia,  was 
celebrated  from  28  April  to  1  May.  The  later 
Romans  identified  Flora  with  the  Greek  god- 
dess Chloris. 

FLORA,  the  ^ant-life  collectively  of  any 
given  space.  Thus  botanists  speak  of  the  flora 
of  meadows  in  distinction  from  that  of  forests, 
of  a  desert,  of  the  seacoast,  etc. ;  also  locally 
of  a  state,  county  or  other  .specified  district. 
Paleontologists  use  the  term,  with  reference  to- 
geological  periods,  as  the  flora  of  the  carbon- 


iferous period,  or  of  the  Florissant  beds.  The 
word  in  short  is  the  botanical  equivalent  of  the 
zoolo^cal  term  fauna  (q.v.). 

PLOREAL,  fld-ra-iil  (<month  of  flowers'*), 
the  eighth  month  in  the  calendar  of  the  first 
French  republic  (1794).  It  began  20  April 
and  ended  20  May.   See  Calendab. 

FLORENCE.  William  Tennjm  (stage 
name  of  Beknakd  Conun),  American  come- 
dian: b.  AJbany.  N.  Y.,  1831;  d.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  1891.  He  began  his  career  as  an  actor  at 
Brougham's  Lyceum,  New  York,  in  1850,  and 
soon  became  a  great  favorite  with  the  pubfic, 
especially  in  such  characters  as  'Bob  Bnerly' ; 
*Sir  Lucius  0'Trigger,>  which  latter  he  played 
to  Joseph  Jefferson's  *Bpb  Acres*  with  great 
success  in  a  series  of  joint  performances  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  of  his  life.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  Yankee  and  Irish  plays. 

FLORENCE,  Ala.,  cihr  and  county-seat  of 
Lauderdale  County,  on  the  Tennessee  River  and 
on  the  Southern  and  the  Loubville  and  Nash- 
ville railroads.  Here  are  located  Florence  ^n- 
odical  Female  College,  the  State  Normal  Col- 
lege, Mars  Hill  Academy,  Florence  Institute, 
Paxton  High  School  and  a  Congregational 
school.  There  is  a  beautiful  park  of  250  acres. 
During  the  Civil  War  a  military  road  was  buili 
by  Jackson  from  New  Orleans  to  Nashville, 
which  passes  through  Florence.  Important  in- 
dustries are  the  manufacture  of  wanons,  stoves, 
boilers  and  cotton  goods.  With  tne  proposed 
.  devdopment  of  the  great  water  power  sup- 
plied by  Muscle  Shoals,  Florence  anticipates 
great  increase  in  manufactures.  The  Muscle 
Shoals  Canal  terminates  here,  and  affords  an 
outlet  for  trade.  Settled  in  1819,  it  was  diar- 
tered  in  1889,  and  in  1914  voted  to  be  governed 
on  the  commission  plan.   Pop.  6,689. 

FLORENCE,  Colo.,  ci^  in  Fremont 
County,  30  miles  northwest  of  Pueblo,  on  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fk,  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  and  other  nulroads  and  on  tbe 
Arkansas  River.  It  is  popular  as  a  summer  re- 
sort and  has  important  coal-mining  and  petro- 
Inun  indnstriea.  The  waterworks  are  tbe 
property  of  the  municipality.   Pop.  2,712. 

FLORENCE  ( I  talian,  Firense),  Italy, 
province  in  the  region  of  Tuscany;  area,  2,261 
kni^sh  square  miles.  The  surface  is  beau- 
tifully diversified  by  mountains,  valleys  and 
plains.  The  climate  is  generally  mild  and 
healthy,  and  the  soil  very  fertile,  producing 
wheat,  maize,  beans  and  all  kinds  of  legumi- 
nous crops.  The  vine,  olive,  orange,  citron 
and  fig  thrive  well  in  the  low  grounds;  while 
the  mountainous  districts  afford  excellent  pas- 
ture, admirably  adapted  for  die  rearing  o' 
sheep.  The  mmerals  include  mines  of  copper, 
lead  and  mercury;  and  quarries  of  marble,  ala 
baster  and  fine  building  stone.   Pop.  1,028,740. 

FLORENCE  (Italian,  Pirenze;  Latin,  fio^ 
a  flower,  and  fiorere,  to  bloom,  etc),  Italy, 
metropolis  of  Tuscany,  capital  of  the  province 
also  called  Florence.  It  is  exceeded  in  number 
of  inhabitants  by  six  of  the  other  Italian  cities; 
in  distinction  and  interest,  however,  it  is  sur- 
passed by  Rome  alone. 

Situation  and  Climate^— Florence  is  bn'lt 
on  both  banks  of  the  Arno  at  a  point  (lat.  43 
46'  N.  and  long,  ir  15'  E.)  which  b  properiy 
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characterized  as  the  true  centre  of  Italy  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
two  g^reat  routes,  from  Rome  to  Milam  and  cen- 
tral Europe,  and  from  Pisa  to  Bologna '  and 
Venice.  In  this  circnmstance  we  find  the  ex- 
planation of  tfie  development  of  its  commerce 
daring  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  diffusion  of  its 
language  in  all  parts  of  Italy.  (See  Italy— 
Language  amb  Litiratuu).  For  good  weather, 
the  month  of  May  is  to  be  commended  as  per- 
haps the  most  perfect.  Antumn  is  apt  to  be 
cloudy;  in  winter  icy  winds  from  the  Apen- 
nines blow  bitterly  down  the  valley  of  the  Arno ; 
during  summer  the  heat  is  often  overpowerit^: 
S/  caido  di  Firemt*  is  the  Italian  way  of  sa^ 
ing  *hot  ai  Florence*;  and  that  has  become 
proveiinaL 

Barly  History^  In  its  origin,  probably 
Etruscan,  Florence  absorbed  colonists  whom 
the  Romans  called  Tuscans  and  who,  three  cen- 
turies before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  estab- 
lished a  kingdom  extending  between  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amo 
to  the  Apomines.  ^Ua,  as  proconsul,  em- 
bellished Uie  town;  Attila's  hordes  reduced  it 
to  ashes;  250  years  later  Charlemagne  rebuilt 
and  favored  it;  next,  Conntess  Matilda,  sover- 
eign lady  over  all  Tuscany,  presented  it  to  the 
Holy  See.  That  donation  was  ratified  by  the 
Florentines,  indeed,  but  not  by  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa,  who,  esteeming  himself  the  successor 
of  the  Roman  e^terors,  ia  1153  conferred  the 
investiture  upon  Gtielph  of  Este. 

Qii«^>1m  and  OmboUinea.— Pope  Innocent 
III  maintained  his  claim  bv  force  of  arms. 
Forthwith  Ita^y  was  divided  into  two  hostile 
camps.  Florence  itself,  however,  declined  to 
t^  sides  positively  until,  in  1215,  the  blood- 
feud  of  the  Buondelmonte  and  the  Amadei, 
both  powerful  Florentine  families,  proved  to  be 
the  origin  of  that  famous  quarrel  which,  cen- 
tury after  century,  distracted  all  Italy  with 
dvil  wars,  led  to  (he  exile  of  the  greatest  dti- 
zens  and  made  the  peninsula  an  easy  prey  to 
invadera.  Florence  constituted  itself  an  inde- 
pendent republic.  Then  the  Emperor  Frede- 
rick II,  intent  upon  recovery  of  domain  over 
Tuscany,  joined  forces  with  the  Amadei  (polit- 
ically, the  Ghibellines)  and  drove  the  Buondel- 
monte partisans  (the  Grttelpfas)  from  Florence. 
Thus  banished,  the  (juelphs  fortified  and  held 
Valdamo  (1247),  and  from  that  time  the  two 
parties  (the  Qiibelline,  party  of  the  Emperors, 
and  the  (luelphs,  naturally  or  necessarily -driven 
to  embrace  the  cause  of  the  Popes)  contended 
for  supremacy.  Reconciliation  was  indeed  ar- 
ranged; but  it  was  merely  a  truce,  for  then 
the  factions  known  as  "Whites'*  and  "Blacks* 
revived  such  contentions  as  had  become  tradi- 
tional; and  in  1301  Charia  of  Anjou,  at  the 
request  of  the  Pope  and  the  Neri  ("Elacks*), 
crossed  the  Alpa^  entered  Florence,  and  banished 
the  *  Whites*— amoi«  whmn  was  I^nte 
Ali^ieri. 

The  Plague.— In  1348  the  plague  (^coming 
from  the  East,*  it  is  asserted)  caused  the  death 
of  100,000  Florentines,  according  to  Machta- 
velli.  That  disaster  set  loose  elemental  pas- 
sion^ and  in  that  century  the  strife  between 
famiues  of  Ae  old  aristocrat^ — that  of  birth 
—merged  in  a  more  s^ificant  struggle  be- 
tween the  people  (Popolari)  and  a  new  aristoc- 
racy of  wealtti.  At  the  bqnnntng  of  the  I5th 
ceatnry  the  Popolari  were  in  power.  Then- it 
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was  that  tile  Medici  family  began  to  exerdse 
influence  over  the  masses. 

Hie  Medici.— First  of  that  family  to  re- 
ceive notice.  Giovanni,  who  died  28  Feb.  1428, 
was  merely  a  merchant  prince;  but  his  son 
Cosimo  (known  as  Coiimo  the  Elder  and 
*Father  of  the  Country*)  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  fame  of  his  house.  Official  authority 
he  neither  possessed  nor  desired,  since  he  gov- 
erned by  moral  supremacy  to  which  the  people 
gave  voluntary  adhesion,  and  which  became 
his  family's  hereditary  privily  —  to  such  de- 
gree that  in  course  of  time  Florentines  came  to 
regard  the  Medici  as  the  natural  depositaries  of 
power.  Cosimo's  grandson  was  that  Lorenzo 
who  fairly  earned  and  by  his  personality  added 
new  meaning  to  his  title  'the  Magnificent.* 
All-powerful  in  Tuscany  from  1460  to  1492,  he 
is  identified  with  a  period  in  a  century  that 
brought  forth  lovers  of  beauty,  lovers  of  learn- 
ing, lovers  of  adventure;  discoverers  or  creators 
in  many  a  field ;  the  Florentine  Vespucci,  whose 
name  was  to  be  ^ven  to  all  the  New  World. 
Machiavetli  wrote  concerning  Lorenzo  as  fol- 
lows: *He  governed  the  republic  with  great 
jud^ent,  and  was  recognized  as  an  equal  by 
various  crowned  heads  of  otiier  cotmtries.  He 
was  the  greatest  patron  of  literature  and  art 
that  any  prince  has  ever' been,  and  he  won  the 
IMople  by  his  liberality  and  other  popular  quali- 
ties. By  his  political  talents  he  made  Florence 
the  leading  state  in  Italy,  and  by  his  other 
qnalities  made  it  die  intcUectual,  artistic  and 
fashionable  centre  of  Itsdy.*  He  it  was  .who 
caused  Ghirlandato's  frescoes  in  Santa  Maria 
Novella  and  Santa  Triniti  to  be  pointed— a 
detail  to  which  we  refer  because  we  wish  to 
speak  again  about  Ghirlandaio.  Only  by  cour- 
tesy a  "prince,*  the  Magnificent  Lorenzo  nei- 
ther held  nor  claimed  official  rank.  The  first 
Grand  Duke  of  Tiwcany,  Duke  of  Florence 
(1519-74),  was  a  member  of  a  lateral  brandi 
of  the  familjr  de  Medici,  the  line  of  Costmo 
the  ^der  failing.  Last  of  the  Medici  line*  in 
office  was  Gian.  (^astone  (1723-37)  who,  as 
Yriarte  writes,  was  *a  queer  mixtnre  of  virtue 
and  vice,  but  at  his  death  the  people  remembered 
only  his  goodness  and  the  generous  use  he 
made  of  the  money  that  might  have  been  spent 
upon  pomp  and  show.*  His  sister  survived  till 
1743,  when  the  grand-ducal  house  of  Metfid 
became  extinct. 

Ameri^  Veapncctr—  The  reader  is  referred 
to  the  articles  Avesica  :  a  brief  account  of  the 
derivation  and  meaning  of  the  word,  and  Ves- 
pucci, Aherico,  for  facts  in  relatimi  to  the 
native  of  Florence  who  has  clearest  title  to 
undying  fame.     But  this  is  the  appropriate 

glace  4or  citation  of  an  interesting  pass^ie  in 
[r.  Davies'  ^Ghirlandaio.'  Mr.  Cttvies  writes 
that  the  fresco  by  GhiHandaio  at  Florence  in 
which  occurs  Amerigo  Vespucci's  portrait  was 
overlooked  by  earlier  writers.  Vasari  says  tiiat 
Qiiriandaio's  first  paintings  were  *in  Ognis- 
santi.  the  chapel  of  the  Vespucd,  where  is  a 
Dead  Christ  and  some  saints  and  above  in  the 
arch  a  Misericordia ;  in  which  is  the  portrait  of 
Amerigo  Vespucci  who  made  the  navigation  to 
dte  Indies.*  The  fresoo  with  the  Vespucd 
family-  above  was  whitewashed  over  in  1616w 
Ae  chapel  having  passed  to  the  possession  of* 
the  Baldovinetti  family,  and  it  was  lost  to  dRbt 
pfBCtic8ll>  until  die  end  of  the  19th  century. 
It  is.'iv'tiro  parts,  the  'lower  partibdng*'* 
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Descent  £rom  the  Crosa,  the  upper  part  showing 
the  Madonna  della  Misericordia  spreading  her 
mantle  wide  oyer  the  members  of  the  Vespucci 
family.  It  is  to  the  ui^r  part  o£  the  fresco 
that  the  chief .  interest  attadies,  owinff  to  the 
presence  there,  as  Vasari  assures  us,  ol  Amer- 
igo Vespucci.  The  explorer,  whose  name  was 
to  be  given  to  half  a  world,  was,  when  this  pic- 
ture was  painted,  still  trying  to  learn  Latin, 
wherein  he  failed^  and  astronomy,  wherein  he 
succeeded,  from  his  uncle  Giorgio  Antonio  Ves- 
pucci. *The  bright-faced  boy  whose  head  only 
IS  seen  to  the  left  of  the  Virgin  is  said,  to  be 
Amerigo.  He  is  judged  to  be  about  20  years 
old  — to  myself  he  would  seem  younger."  In 
this  fresco  ^there  is  not  a  face  which  does  not 
carry  with  it  a  sense  of  character  —  not  one 
which  does  not  convince  us  that  we  are  looking 
at  the  very  peo^e  who  lived  in  the  Vespuca 
home  in  Florence  and  spent  their  festa  days  and 
Stmdays  on  the  family  estate  at  Peretola,  with 
the  boy  who  was  to  be  so  famous.* 

After  the  Medici.— Tuscany  fell,  when  the 
centuries  of  control  by  the  Medici  ended,  to  a 
Didce  of  Lorraine  (afterward  Emperor  Francis 
I)  whose  wife  was  Maria  Teresa.  In  1799  the 
French  expelled  the  grand  duke  and  in  1801 
Tuscany  (as  the  "Kingdom  of  Etruria'*)  was 
presented  to  Infante  Louis  qi  Parma.  In  1606 
ceded  to  France,  a  scant  six  years  later  it  was 
given  back  to  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  —  who  in 
1859  was  compelled  to  abdicate.  The  following 
year,  Tuscany  became  a  part  of  the  progressive 
kingdom  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  and,  from  1863 
to  1871,  was  its  capital;  but  then,  surrendering 
its  pre-eminence  to  Rome,  it  thereby  escaped 
some  of  the  predestinate  innovations  that  Irave 
defaced'  the'  latter ;  howbeit  the  reign  o.f  Victor 
&nmanuel  wa^  as  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare  says, 
'commemorated  by  the  tasteless  front  of  S. 
Croce  and  the  total  destnictibn  of  the  noble 
walls  which  enriched  the  city,  and  which  made ' 
Florence^  with  the  exception  of  Rome,  unique 
among  European  capitals.*  See  also  Italy  lor 
leading  national  events. 

Florentine  Art.— The  discriminating  pas- 
sage that  follows  forms  part  of  a  valuable 
study  by  Mr.  Bemhard  Berenson:  'Florentine 
painting  between  Giotto  and  Michelangelo  con- 
tains the  names  of  such  artists  as  Orewia, 
Masacdo,  Fra  Ftlippo,  Pollainolo,  Verroccnio, 
Leonardo  and  Botticelli.   Put  beside  these  the 

areatest  names  in  Venetian  art,  the  Vivanni, 
le  Bellini,  Giorgione,  Titian  and  Tintoret.  The 
difference  is  striking.  The  s^ificance  of  the 
Venetian  names  is  exhausted  with  their  sig^ifi- 
cance  as  painters.  Not  so  with  the  Florentines. 
Forget  that  thnr  were  painters,  they  remain 
great  sculptors ;  forget  that  th^  were  sculptors, 
still  they  remain  architects,  poets  and  even  men 
of  science.  They  left  no  form  of  expresnon  un- 
tried; to  none  could  they  say^  *This  will  per- 
fectly convey  my  meaning.*  The  history  of  the 
art  of  Florence  never  can  be,  as  that  of  Venice, 
the  study  of  a  plain  development.  Each  man  of 
genius  brought  to  bear  upon  his  art  a  great  in- 
tellect, whidi,  never  condescending  merely  to 
please,  was  tirelessly  striving  to  reincarnate 
■what  it  comprehended  of  life  in  forms  that 
vfbuld  6tly  convey  it  to  others,  and  in  this  en- 
•  deavor  each  man  of  genius  was  necessarily 
compelled  to  create  forms  essentially  his  own. 
But  because  Florentine  painting  was  pre-emi- 
neaHy  an  art  formed  by  great  personalities. 


it  grappled  with  problems  of  the  hi^eat  in- 
terest, offered  solutims  that  can  never  lose 
their  valve  * 

Batential  Chancteristies  of  the  Florentitie 
Genius.— Yoiarte  (see  Bibliography)  writes  that 
*Italy  in  the  13th  century  carried  on  and 
brought  to  its  crowning  point  the  work  of  civili- 
zation which  France  in  the  12th  century  had 
started  by  means  of  the  crusades,  the  establish- 
ment of  communal  franchises  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Univernty  oi  ^aris.  The  symbol 
of  die  sucoesnve  labor  of  gcneratiwis,  repre- 
srating  runners  passing  their  torches  from  hand 
to  hand,  had  never  been  realized  with  so  much 
grandeur.  The  sacred  torches  had  fallen  from 
French  hands,  and  had  been  picked  up  by 
Italy,  in  whose  grasp  they  emitted  a  li^t  which 
dazzled  the  whole  world."  But  at  that  time 
<^even  Rome,  like  &e  rest  of  Italy,  acknowledged 
the  superiority  of  Florenoe,  'for  she,  togemer 
with  Siena,  had  been  the  first  to  make  the  on- 
ward move.  In  the  course  of  a  century,  from 
Dante  and  (^otto  to  the  first  of  the  Medici, 
from  the  two  Pisani  to  Brundleschi,  Donatello 
and  Alberti,  Florence  reached  ^e  summit  of 
human  thought,  and  the  apogee  of  plastic 
beauty.^  When  it  seemed  as  if  she  must  have 
been  exhausted  by  the  efforts  which  resulted 
in  the  birth  of  the  Renaissance^  Tuscany  was 
about  to  produce  the  two  human  beings,  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci  and  Michelangelo,  who  in  tlv 
domain  of  art  brir^  more  nearly  home  to  us 
the  divine  origin  .of  our  poor  humanity.  And 
again,  'Florence  has  a  strong  claim  uptm  our 
anections,  for  she  is  the  mother  of  alt  those  to 
whom  the  intellect  is  more  than  the  body." 
The  name  of  tfie  men  of  genius  exclusive  of 
artists  who  gave  Florence  her  unrivaled  posi- 
tion is  legion,  beginning  with  Dante  and  end- 
ing with  Galileo.  The  most  illustrious  were 
Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Marctlio,  Ficino,  Pico  delta 
Mirandola,  Machiavelli,  Brunelleschi,  Politian, 
Alberti,  Savonarola  —  that  is  to  say,  historians, 
poets,  artists  and  philosophers — and  the  only 
explorer  (among  great  ones)  whose  fame  has 
so  vastly  exceeded,  we  venture  to  say,  his  own 
estimate  of  the  merit  of  his  real  aaiievement. 
Universality  and  versatility  have  been  die  clear- 
ly marked  diaracteristics  of  Florentine  genius. 

Important  Bntldings. —  The  Duomo,  begun 
by  Amolfo  di  Lapo  toward  the  close  of  me  13th 
century,  continued  by  Vespignano,  Taddeo 
Gaddi  and  Andrea  Orgagna,  and  finished  in  the 
15th  century  by  Filippo  Brunelleschi,  forms, 
with  associated  buildings,  the  most  impressive 
architectural  group.  Beside  it  rises  the  tower 
b^  Taddeo  Gaddi,  who  followed  the  design  of 
his  master,  Giotto;  over  gainst  which  stands 
the  Battisters  di  San  Giovatmi  (Octagonal  in 
form)  with  its  incomparable  Ghibertl  door. 
The  cfaurdi  of  San  Lorenzo,  founded  in  1390 
and  rebuilt  by  Brunelleschi,  contains  the  tomb 
of  Cosimo,  ^Father  of  the  Country,*  and  of  his 
father,  the  merchant  prince,  Giovanni;  and  in 
its  sacristy  are  the  celebrated  monuments  by 
Michelangelo,  of  Giuliano  de  Medici  and  Lo- 
renzo, Duke  of  Urbino.  Adjoining  the  diurdi 
is  the  I^arenziana  Libraty,  which  Michelangelo 

Flanned,  and  Vasari,  his  loyal  disciple  and 
riend,  completed.  The  church  of  Santa  Crocs, 
begun  in  1294j  was  adorned  by  Cimabues  and 
Giotto's  paintmgs.  Amolfo  was  architect  pt 
that  church  and  also  of  the  Palazzo  Veccfaia 
htgm  four  years  later.  The  Loggia  dti  Lann 
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(Andrea  Orgagna,  architect)  loc^s  out  on  an 
open  square  and  is  famous  (to  speak  quite 
irankly)  because  it  is  a  moderately  successful 
Renaissance  adapution  of  motives  in  ardutec- 
ture  and  sculpture  supreme^  realized  ftt  Atfiens 
daring  the  age  of  classic  perfection.  The 
Palazzo  Pitti,  begun  by  Branellesdu  and  com- 
pleted by  Ammanato,  contains  not  only  the 
splendid  galleiy  of  paintings,  but  also  a  library 
with  unique  treasures.  Next  to  be  apijredated 
is  BruneUeschi's  church  of  Santo  Spirito;  and 
tw  no  means  to  be  overlooked  are  Ac  palaces 
Riccardi  and  Strozzi,  the  two  most  important 
theatres  the  Accademia  di  Belle  Arti,  the  Mag- 
liabechiana  Library,  the  Galleria  degli  Uffixi, 
with  its  inestimable  collection  of  paintings, 
statues,  bronzes,  etc. 

Character  of  Inhabitants.— The  Floren- 
tines are  polite,  industrious,  temperate,  active, 
economical  and  of  courteous  bearing ;  ana 
though  talkative  and  sometimes  satirical,  we 
must  account  them  sweet  withal  and  of  amiable 
disposition.  Moreover,  in  Boccardo's  Italian 
'Encyclopedia,*  their  city  of  flowers  that  dis- 
places, according  to  tradition,  a  field  of  lilies, 
IS  described  as  'the  pleasantest  in  all  Italy.' 

Education. —  See  the  study  of  this  subject 
m  the  general  article  Italy,  with  its  subtfivi- 
uons. 

Industries.—  Manufactures  of  wool,  silk  and 
wood,  together  with  goldsmith's  work  and  the 
agricultural  products  of  Ae  fertile  valley  of 
the  Amo,  in  days  of  old  enriched  Florentine 
merchants;  and  me  value  of  the  chief  materials 
of  commerce  was  enhanced  hy  the  touch  of  that 
fine  artistic  hand  distinguishing  Florentine 
craftsmen.  Commerce  approximated  art-  In 
recent  years  the  tendency  has  become  apparent 
to  specialize  strictly  art  products  and  to  "manu- 
facttnr*  tiiem  on  a  large  commercial  scale. 
Art  is  ten<Kiie  toward  ^rewd  commerdaliza- 
tion,  though  its  splendid  traditions  are  still 
traceable  in  soch  minor  works  as  the  modem 
mosaics,  the  wood-carvii^  and  staiiMsd  ^ass. 
Other  products,  also  noteworthy,  are  jewdry, 
silk  and  porcelain. 

Population.— The  estimated  number  of  in- 
habitants of  the  commune  of  Florence  was 
^en  as  242,1^  cm  1  Jan.  1915.  Accordingly 
It  lanlred  as  seventh  anwrng  the  cities  of  Ibiily 
in  respect  to  population,  being  exceeded 
Naples,  Milan,  Kooie,  Turin,  Palermo  ana 
Genoa. 
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History,  the  Medici  the  Humanists,  Letters, 
ATts>  (New  York  1882). 

Marrmn  Wilcox. 
FLORKNCK,  S.  C,  city  and  county-seat  of 
Florence  County,  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
and  the  South  (ZaniUna  Western  systems.  It 
is  the  centre  of  trade  for  the  surrounding 
region,  tfaiting  consider^ly  in  tobacco  and  cot- 
ton. The  preparation  and  manufacture  of  these 
products  are  the  important  industries.  The 
South  Carolina  Industrial  School,  a  Federal 
building,  national  cemetery  and  an  old  Con- 
federate prison  comprise  the  chief  points  of 
interest  The  mnniapality  owns  and  operates 
its  waterworks  and  sewage  plant  It  has  been 
Bovemed  under  the  commission  plan  since  191X 
Pop.  7,100. 

FLORENCE  CRITTENTON  MISSION. 
An  organization  of  national  scope  founded  by 
Cliarles  Nelson  Crittenton  in  honor  of  his  de* 
ceased  daughter  Florence.  He  gave  up  his  busi- 
ness and  spent  most  of 'his  time  in  estabUsfains 
homes  and  schools  for  the  care  of  friendless, 
homeless  and  unfortunate  girls.  In  1895  the 
work  in  various  cities  was  combined  under  the 
charter  of  the  oorporation  known  as  the  Na-^ 
tional  Florence  Crittenton  Mission.  There  are 
68  hones  and  schools  m  the  United  States  asd 
five  abroad. 

FLORENCE  OF  WORCESTER,  English 
chronicler:  d.  1118.  He  was  a  monk  of  Wor- 
cester, wrote  ^Chronicon  and  Qironids,'  a 
compilation  from  Marianus,  an  Irish  monastic 
chronicler^  which  is  of  the  highest  au^rity  in 
early  British  and  Irish  history. 

FLORBNTINB     EXPERIMENT,  in 

physics,  an  experiment  made  in  1661  by  some 
academicians  at  Florence  to  test  whether  or  not 
water  was  compressible.  They  enclosed  it  in 
.a  globe  of  thin  gold,  afterward  hermetically 
sealed.  In  compressing  the  globe  the  water,  in- 
stead of  yieldiiw,  forced  its  way  throuc^  the 
pores  of  the  gud,  and  stood  in  drops  on  its 
outer  surface.   See  Physics. 

FLORENTINE  FRESCO,  a  variety  of 
fresco  painting,  first  practised  at  Florence  dur- 
ing the  flourishing  period  of  Italian  art,  for 
decorating  walls.  Like  common  fres«>,  the 
lime  is  used  wet,  but  in  this  process  it  can  be 
moistened,  and  kept  damp  and  fit  for  painting' 
upon. 

FLORENTINE  LAKE,  in  painting,  a  pig- 
ment prepared  from  cochineal.  It  is  now  ob* 
solete,  the  greater  durability  in  oil-paintinp  of 
the  lake  prepared  from  madder  having  entirely 
superseded  those  prepared  from  cochineal. 

FLORENTINE  MOSAIC,  the  term  ap- 
plied to  the  art  of  inlaying  tables  and  other 
plane  surfaces  with  pietra  dura  and  pietra  co^ 
merse,  carried  on  principally  at  Florence.  See 

Akt;  Flobence;  Italy. 

FLORENTINE  SCHOOL,  an  Italian 
school  of  painting  during  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries  remarkable  for  greatness;  for  atti- 
tudes seemingly  in  motion ;  for  a  certain  daric 
severity;  for  an  expression  of  strength  by 
which  grace  is  perhaps  excluded;  and  for  a 
character  of  design  approaching  to  the  gigantic. 
The  Tuscan  artists,  satisfied  with  commanding 
the  admiration,  seem  to  have  considered  the  art 
of  pleasii^  as  beneath  their  notice.  This  si^ool 
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has  an  indisputdile  title  to  the  veoeratioD  of 
all  the  lovers  of  the  arts,  as  the  first  in  Italy 
whidi  cultivated  them.  See  Akt. 

FLORES,  ao'raz,  Joaa  Joei,  Venezaelan 
soldier  and  statesman:  o.  Porto  Cabdio,  Vene- 
zuela, 1801 ;  d.  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  I  Oct  1864. 
He  distinguished  himself  as  Bolivar's  lieutenant 
in  the  war  that  secured  the  independence  of 
South  America.  In  1823  he  was  governor  of 
Pasto,  and  head  of  the  army  in  Ecuador.  His 
victory  at  Targui  (1828)  ended  the  war  with 
Peru  and  he  was  made  President  of  the  re- 
public of  Ecuador  (1831-35).  He  filled  the  same 
office  in  1839  and  from  1843  to  1845,  when  he 
resigned  in  consequence  of  a  revolution  stirred 
up  by  the  liberals.  He  was  defeated  by  Mos- 
queza  in  the  war  vriA  Colombia  at  the  battle  of 
Cuasipuda,  in  1863. 

FLORES,  Vflnancio,  vft-^wn'thi-A,  South 
American  soldier  and  statesman:  d.  Monte- 
video, Un^fuay,  19  Feb.  1868.  In  1853  he  took 
part  in  an  insurrection  against  Giro,  the  Presi~ 
dent  of'Urugua^  and  was  elected  President  of 
the  Republic  in  January  1854.  The  two  parties 
in  the  government  were  the  Colored  (Liberals), 
and  the  Whites  (Conservatives),  and  the  former 
being  the  stronger  had  elected  Flores.  A  di- 
vision in  this  party  made  it  possible  for  a 
fonner  President,  Oribe,  to  land  with  troops, 
and  Flores  laid  down  his  office,  and  in  18S8  took 
refuge  in  Buenos  Aires.  He  returned  later  and 
with  the  help  of  Brazil  stormed  the  city  of  La 
Ftoradi  in  1864  and  in  1865  made  a  triumphant 
entry  into  Montevideo,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
provisional  governor  of  the  republic  On  4 
May  1865,  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic  in  the 
war  against  Paraguay.  He  won  over  the  party 
of  the  Whites  by  his  clemency,  regained  the 
presidency  in  1866,  but  was  assassinated  on  his 
way  to  the  city  hall,  or  capital  of  Montevideo. 

FLORBS,  flo'ies.  (1)  End^  or  Mandfirei 
Fioris,  a  lai^e  island  (Dutch)  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  forms  one.  of  the  chain  of  islands 
which  extend  east  from  Java ;  length,  about  225 
miles;  breadth,  about  35  miles.  It  has  a  moun- 
tainous surface,  with  several  volcanic  peaks,  of 
which  Lobetob  is  7,425  feet  hig^  and  Gwnong 
Rokka  7,940  feet.  Little  is  known  of  the  in- 
terior. Sandal-wopd,  once  abundant,  has  be- 
come scarce.  Ende,  near  the  middle  of  the  south 
coast,  is  said  to  be  the  principal  port,  and  to 
have  safe  anchorage  for  any  number  of  ships. 
The  passage  between  the  east  end  of  the  island 
and  those  of  Solbr  and  Adcnara  is  called  Flores 
Strait ;  and  the  part  of  the  Pacific  north  of  the 
Flores  chain  and  south  of  Celebes  is  called  the 
Flores  Sea.  The  population  is  estimated  as 
250,000,  and  almost  wholly  Papuan  savages. 
(2)  The  most  western  island  of  the  Azores, 
about  30  miles  ton^  by  9  miles  broad,  with  a 
hilly  surface,  contaming  an  extinct  crater  now 
converted  into  a  lake.  The  chief  products  are 
wheat,  pulse  and  poultry,  and  great  numbers 
of  small  cattle  are  reared.  (3)  An  island  of 
the  North  Pacific,  off  the  west  coast  of  Van- 
couver's Island;  lat  49"  20*  N;  long.  126° 
45'  W;  length,  northwest  to  southeast,  15  miles; 
breadth,  from  two  miles  to  six  miles.  (4) 
A  department,  also  a  small  island  off  the  coast 
of  Uruguay.  (5)  A  river  in  Brazil  in  the 
province  of  Piauoy. 


FLOREZ,  flo'reth,  Hoiriqiw, -Spanish  his- 
torian :  b.  Valladolid,  ^ain.  14  Feb.  1701 ;  d. 
Madrid,  20  Aug.  1773.  He  was  an  Aa^stinian 
ordinary  who  taught  theology  and  history  by 
presenting  dogmas  and  annals  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  human  interest.  'Sacred  Spain^ 
(1747-73),  and  ^Memorials  of  Catholic  Queens^ 
are  his  most  important  works. 

FLORIAN,  fl6-ryan,  Jean  Pierre  Claris  de. 

French  poet:  b.  near  Anduza,  Gard,  France,  6 
March  1755;  d.  Sceaux,  France,  13  Sept.  1794. 
He  made  his  ditmt  with  some  pleasing  farces 
(1779),  and  added  greatly  to  his  fame  with  the 
two  pastoral  stories,  'Galatea^  (1783),  and  *£s- 
telle*  (1787),  sentimental  romances  in  the  dom- 
inant taste  of  that  time.  He  also  wrote  *  Med- 
leys of  Poetry  and  Literature*  j  and  Florian's 
Youth,*  in  which  he  recounts  the  story  of  his 
boyhood.  In  1788  he  became  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy.  While  there,  engaged  in  fin- 
ishing his  poem,  *Ephraim,'  he  was  arrested  by 
the  orders  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
but  the  fall  of  Robespierre  saved  him  from  the 
guillotine. 

FLORIAN,  Saint,  a  martyr  honored  as  the 
patron  Saint  of  Up^er  Austria.  Puoche  was  said 
to  be  the  dte  of  his  tomb  and  there  was  built 
the  great  monastic  house  of  the  canons  regular 
of  Saint  Au^stine  which  still  exists.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition  Florlan  suffered  martyrdom  by 
being  thrown  into  the  Enns,  weighted  with  a 
stone,  during  the  prosecution  of  Diocletian.  Tra- 
dition also  has  it  that  his  remains  were  re- 
moved to  Cracon  in  the  12th  century.  Floriau 
is  generally  represented  as  a  warrior  holding  a 
vessel  from  which  flames  are  poured  out.  His 
protection  is  often  sou£^t  against  fire.  In  the 
calendar  of  saints  he  is  honored  on  4  May. 
Consult  Cahier,  C,  "Caractiristiques  des  saints* 
(Paris  1867), 

FLORIANOPOLIS.  Brazil  (formeriy  Des- 
terro,  Nossa  Senhora  do  Deaterro,  or  Santa 
Catharina),  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Santa 
Catharioa.  It  is  situated  on  a  long  and  narrow 
island  near  the  mainland,  and  its  foreign  trade 
passes  throng  the  port  of  S&o  Frandsco,  vdiich 
IS  one  of  me  best  on  the  c<»st  of  southern 
Brazil  This  city  is  finely  built.  A  iriife 
plaza  occupies  the  centre  of  the  city,  around 
whidt  are  grouped  the  principal  buildings: 
the  arsenal,  lyceum  and  hospital.  There  is  a 
well-fortified  harbor  and  considerable  trade  in 
rice,  coffee,  sugar,  manioc  flour  and  artificial 
flowers.  During  the  revolt  of  the  naw  in 
1893  Florianopotis  was  the  headquarters  or  die 
rebellion.    Pop.  30,000. 

FLORICAN.  or  FLORXKIN,  large  game 
birds  of  India  comprising  the  genus  Sypheotu 
bengalcfisis.  and  closely  connected  with  the 
bustards.  They  are  powerful  flyers,  are  very 
waty  and  are  greatly  prized  as  food.  They 
offer  good  sport  for  the  aunter  in  winter.  Con- 
sult Baker,  ^Journal  of  the  Bombay  Natural 
History  Society>  (Vol.  XXI,  Bombay  1912). 

FLORICULTURE  IN  AMERICA^ 
Growing  flowers  as  a  business  was  unknown  in 
America  previous  to  about  1825;  and,  indeed 
as  late  as  50  years  ago  it  was  impossible  to  buy 
cut  flowers  in  some  of  our  leading  cities.  Owii^ 
to  the  increase  of  population  of  the  Eastert 
cities,  and  consequent  increase  of  wealth  and 
luxury,  a  demand  for  flowers  b^;an  to  be  f dt 
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in  the  second  quarter  of  the  last  ceotnry;  and 
thus  began  the  development  of  commercial 
floriculture  in  this  country.    This  branch  o£ 
horticulture  first  became  prominent  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Philadelphia  and  Boston.    In  the  early 
days  more  wealth  wa^  centred  in  these  cities, 
and  the  people  there  paid  more  attenticm  to 
luxuries  in  home  surroundings.   New  York  was 
less  prominent  in  the  development  of  this  in- 
dustry.   From  1830  to  1840  floriculture  made 
considerable  progress,  owing  to  improved  meth- 
ods in  the  construction  and  management  of 
Sfecnhouses,  as  well  as  to  the  increased  demand 
for  flowers.  The  an^cation  of  hot-water  heat 
to  ^eenhouses  gave  an  impettu  to  the  work, 
ma.king  it  possiUe  to  grow  better  plants  than 
had  been  d<Hie  when  heated  air  conducted 
through  brick  flues  was  the  Ooly  means  of  keep- 
ing out  the  frost.    After  the  Civil  War  the 
devdopment  ol  the  industry  was  rapid  and 
-v-aried,  as  to  extent  and  metlibds,  and  as  to  the 
kinds  of  flowers  cultivated.  Up  to  about  1885 
the  cultivatkm  of  plants  was  the  leading  feattve 
of  flortcultural  work;  but  since  that  time  the 
ra|^  increase  of  wealth  and  Inxury  in  the 
lar^Ee  cities  has  developed  a  tremendous  demand 
for  cut  flowers,  thus  making  this  branch  of  the 
business  the  all-important  one  for  the  florist. 
This  increased  demand  for  cut  flowers  has  ted 
to  specialization  in  floricnlture  and  has  produced 
the  best  work  of  the  florist.    Older  flowers; 
sucik  as  the  once  popular  camellia,  have  been 
dropped,  and  the  rose,  carAationj  violet  and 
chrysanthemum  have  been  substituted.   In  this 
way  floricultnre,  as  'we  find  it  to-day,  has  been 
{^dually  evolved.   There  are  two  distinct  de- 
partments of  the  work,  Vir.,  the  growing  of 
plants,  and  the  cultivation  of  cut  flowers.  The 
plants  grown  mostly  are  various  kinds  of  palms, 
ferns,  rubber  plants  and  drac«nas;  also  orna- 
mental and  bedding  stodc  for  outdoor  pur- 
poses. There  has  been  specialization  in  both  of 
these  main  bran<ji«s  of  floricnlture.   For  in- 
stance, certain  growers  devote  all  their  energies 
to  iKiUms;  otiiep  concentrate  on  ferns;  others 
raise  bedding-plants  exchisively.    In  flower- 
growing  there  has  been  even  greater  specializa" 
tion;  and  it  would  now  be  cfffficult  to  find  an 
important  establishment  where  more  than  one 
of  the  leading  flowers  is  grown.    WHle  one 
florist  win  ffrow  roses  exclusively,  another  will , 
devote  all  his  time  and  ingenuity  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  carnation,  a  third  will  grow 
nothing  but  violets,  and  a  fourth  will  concen- 
trate on  chrysanthemums.   These  four  flowers 
are  the  most  important  cut  flowers,  their  com- 
mercial importance  being  in  the  order  named. 
The  most  recent  statistics  on  floriculture  in  the 
United  States,  those  of  the  census  of  1910,  show 
that  the  total  number  of  farms  and  florists'  es- 
tablishments reporting  the  production  of  flow- 
ers and  plants  in  1909  was  10,614;  the  total 
acreage  reported  as  devoted  to  these  products 
was  78,248  aod  their  value  was  $34,872,00a  The 
acreage  of  flowers  and  plants  increased  96.1  ^r 
cent  between  1899  and  1909,  while  the  value  m- 
creased  85.9  per  cent,  the  value  per  acre  thus 
showing  a  decline  during  the  decade.  About 
99  per  cent  of  the  value  of  flowers  and  plants 
in  190^  was  produced  in  7,444  establishments 
-diat  had  an  output  valued  at  more  than  $250, 
the  average  value  for  these  establishments  being 
Mfi30.   As  would  be  expected  a  large  part  of 


these  establishments  were  located .  near  large 
ctUes.  The  leading  States  in  valtie  of  flowers 
and  plants  were: 

Now  Yoril   tS,  110.000 

PeiUlli^VHlk   3,761.000 

niinoii   3,681,000 

New  Ttmy   2.839,000 

MMMChmettS   2.432,000 

Ohio   2.357.000 

Californi*  ,   1,374,000 

Indiuu.   1,202,000 

Uioliitfui   1,132,000 

CcMinooticut   1,042,000 


No  other  State  reported  the  value  of  flowers 
and  plants  as  great  as  $1,000,000. 

Since  the  figures  given  above  are  something 
less  than  the  wholesale  price,  and  the  profit  of 
the  retailer  is  about  iQO  per  cent,  it  is  clear 
that  the  public  spends  annually  some  $70,000,000 
on  flowers. 

See  Botany  :  Plant  Breeding  ;  Horticiil- 
TURE;  Flower;  FXowers  and  Insects;  Garden; 
Inflorescence;  Greenhouse;  Cross-Foltiuza- 
tion;  Fertilization,  etc.  ' 

BibUoEraphy.— Bridgeman,  T.,  ^Flower- 
gardening^  (Philadelphia  1880)  ;  Hampden,  M., 
'Every  woman's  flower  garden*  (New  York 
1915) ;  Harrison,  C.  S.,  <The  ^old  mine  in  the 
front  yard  and  how  to  work  it,  showing  bow 
millions  of  dollars  can  be  added  to  the  value  of 

Prairie  farms'  (Saint  Paul  1905) ;  Heudersoiv 
'Practical  floricuUure*  (New  York  1874); 
Holland,  L.  B.,  < The  garden  blue-book>  (Gar- 
den City,  N.  Y..  191.5) ;  Shelton,  L.,  «Continous 
bloom  in  America*  (New  York  1915);  White, 
E.  A,,  'The  principles  of  floriculture*  (New 
York  1915).  Consult  also  Bailey's  'Garden- 
Craft'  series,  and  his  Cyclopedia  of  American 
Horticulture.* 

FLORIDA  (Sp.  "flowery.*  a  name  given 
to  the  country  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  because 
he  discovered  it  on  Easter  Day,  Sp.  Pascua 
fiorida  or  de  fiores,  'flowery  Easter,®  or,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  on  account  of 
the  exuberance  of  flowers  which  he  saw),  the 
southeastemmost  State  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Union  sometimes  called  *the  Everglade 
State,*  and  also  "the  Peninsular  State.® 

Boundaries,  Area,  etc. —  It  is  situated  be- 
tween lat.  24"  30*  and  31*  N.  and  long.  79"  48* 
and  87"  38'  W.  Alabama  and  Georgia  bound  it 
on  the  north,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east. 
On  the  southj  Florida  Strait,  which  cormects  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  with  the  Atlantic,  separates  the 
peninsula  from  Cuba  and  the  BaJiamas.  West 
of  the  peninsula  and  south  of  the  western  ex- 
tension of  the  State  is  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  extreme  western  boundary  is  the  Perdido 
River  which  separates  it  from  Alabama. 

Florida  is  mainly  a  peninsula  of  irregularly 
rectangular  form.  The  northern  part  is  con- 
tinental, and  extends  about  400  miles  from  east 
to  west.  From  north  to  south  the  peninsula 
extension  is  about  375  miles  in  length,  and 
nearly  100  miles  in  width,  the  total  length  of 
the  State  north  and  south  being  about  450  miles. 
From  Biscayne  Bay,  near  its  southeastern  ex- 
tremity, stretches  a  series  of  islets  or  keys,  the 
most  important  being  Key  West,  situated  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  cham.  Its  area  is  58,666  square 
miles,  3,805  being  lakes,  lagoons  and  rivers. 
Its  coastline,  excluding  islands  is  1,145  miles, 
470  miles  of  it  facing  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
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Geology. —  The  oldest  formation  recognized 
in  Florida  is  the  Vicksburg  limestone  of  the 
Otigocene  period.  It  is  composed  of  the  shells 
of  foraminifera  and  also  of  larger  shells  and 
K  in  most  places  of  a  thickness  of  several  hun- 
dred feet.  Over  this  Vicksburg  limestone 
especially  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State 
are  the  so-called  Alum  Bluff  and  Chattahoochee 
formations  lying  at  or  near  the  surface.  On  the 
Hillsborough  and  Manatee  rivers  these  forma- 
tions are  visible.  The  Miocene  formations  in 
the  State  consist  of  the  Jacksonville  limestone 
and  Cboctawbatchee  shell  marls.  They  lie  at 
or  near  the  surface  along  the  Apalachicola  River 
and  from  Jacksonville  south.  Marine  shdl  marls, 
hard  rock  and  pebble  phosphate  depouts  of  the 
Pliocene  period  are  frequent  in  the  soudiern 
part  of  the  State  and  are  exposed  on  the  Caloo- 
sahatchee.  Coral  formations  abound  along 
the  Keys.  Under  the  Everglades  lie  the  Miami 
oolite  limestone,  and  oolite  deposits  are  ^so 
frequent  in  the  southern  Keys.  More  recent 
forma|ions  are  shell  mounds,  sand  dunes,  In- 
dian mounds,  etc.  From  the  above  it  is  seen 
that  the  only  foundation  rock  throuriiout  the 
State  is  limestone,  topped  by  other  limestone, 
shell  marls,  sands,  clays,  etc.  For  many  years 
it  wias  thoiwht  diat  the  State  was  made  up  ex- 
clusively of  alluvial  deposits,  then  a  theory 
of  coral  formation  was  broached  about  1850 
only  to  give  way  30  years  later  to  the  demon- 
slrations  of  Eugene  A.  Smith  and  others,  who 
showed  conclusively  the  exact  geological  age 
and  construction  of  the  several  underlying 
strata.  Since  1907  the  official  survey  under  the 
State  geologist,  E.  H.  Setlard,  has  solved  many 
of  Florida's  geological  problems. 

Topography. —  The  physical  features  of  the 
State  are  decidedly  dissimilar  to  those  of  the 
other  Southern  States.  The  geological  upheaval 
resulting  in  its  formation  left  neither  table-land 
nor  mountain  from  which  to  view  ocean  and  - 
gulf,  the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  State 
barely  reaching  the  dignity  of  a  hill  country. 
The  northwestern  part,  continuing  the  Ala- 
bama uplands,  is  a  hilly  rolling  country  sinking 
to  a  flat  strip  of  coast.  The  east  is  part  of 
the  Atlantic  coastal  plain.  The  peninsula  is  a 
surface  of  sand  and  marsh.  A  ridge  running 
north  and  south  forms  a  divide  and  separates 
the  streams  to  the  east  and  west.  Its  greatest 
elevation  is  almost  300  feet.  From  the  central 
ridge  low  sand-terraces  decline  each  way  to 
the  sea,  with  countless  swamps  and  lakes  at  their 
bases.  On  the  higher  levels  the  terraces  are 
covered  with  a  magnificent  growth  of  large 
pine  trees  ;^  on  the  lower  levels  are  prairies  and 
marshes  timbered  with  cypress-trees,  and  in 
which  are  *hammocks,'  which  are  dry  eleva- 
tions covered  with  a  great  variety  of  hardwood 
and  cabbage-palms.  The  basins  of  the  draining 
streams  are  mostly  marshy  jungles  of  cane- 
brake  and  vines  and  semi-tropical  trees.  In  the 
southernmost  portion  are  the  remarkable  Ever- 
glades, forming  a  district  160  by  60  miles  in 
extent,  estimated  at  5,000  square  miles,  both 
land  and  water,  and  overflowed  marsh  hidden 
by  tall  grass,  and  thickly  dotted  with  dry  *ham- 
mocks,*  covered  by  a  jungle  of  vines  and  shrubs, 
pine  and  palmetto.  The  eastern  part  is  a  maze 
of  these  islands  and  small  shallow  bayous.  The 
Everglades  are  separated  from  the  gulf  by 
extensive  cypress  swamps;  the  forests  extend 
down  the  west  coast,  narrowing  ont  around  the 


cape,  and  stretch  up  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
The  Everglades  are  now  being  drained  and 
many  hundreds  of  acres  of  fertile  lands  are 
being  put  under  cnltivation  there.    See  Evek- 

CLAVES. 


stretch  of  470  miles  is  bordered  by  a  line  of 
sand  reefs,  sand-siMts,  and  narrow  islands, 
which  enclose  bodies  of  water,  variously  termed 
lakes,  lagoons,  bays,  etc.  This  is  also  typical 
of  the  whole  southern  coast.  In  recent  years 
these  bodies  of  water  have  been  cormectcd  by 
a  series  of  canals  so  that  an  inner  .passage  by 
water  is  now  fwssiWe  for  almost  the  entire 
length  of  the  eastern  coast.  The  chain  of  islets, 
known  as  the  Florida  Keys  are  now  connected 
with  the  mainland  and  with  one  another  by 
a  railroad  whkh  extends  southward  to  Key 
West.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  the  principal 
harbors  are  those  of  Femandina,  Saint  Augus- 
tine and  Mianu.  Much  of  die  Gulf  coast  is 
also  bordered  with  low  sand  reefs  and  tstets. 
From  the  Western  border  to  the  Ocklocknee 
embouchure  it  U  marked  by  sand  bars;  thence 
to  Tarpon  Springs  it  is  free  of  indentations  and 
sand  tmrs  but  very  low  and  flat  Sand  bars  are 
again  a  feature  of  Ae  coast  between  Tarpon 
Springs  and  the  emboudiure  of  the  Caloosahat- 
chee,  and  from  there  to  the  Keys  it  is  low  ami 
swampy.  Tampa,  Key  West  Fensacob,  Saata 
Rosa,  Saint  Andrews,  Saint  Georges,  Apaladiee, 
Hillsboro,  Charlotte,  Oyster.  Ponce  4e  Leon 
and  Cedar  K^s  art  the  principal  bays  and 
harfadrs  on  this  coast 

Lukes  and  Rivera. — The  central  part  of 
the  State  conuins  a  very  gn9-t  number  of  lakes, 
appFoximatdy  30,000  in  all.  They  are  mostly 
due  to  depressions  caused  the  solution  of 
the  limestone  underlying  the  greater  part  of  the 
State.  Many  of  the  lakes  are  aggruates  of  the 
great  springs,  some  of  which  are  chairged  with 
carbouates  and  sulphuretted  hydrc^cn;  many 
contain  fresh  water  and  are  of  immense  size, 
and  of  crystal  clearness. .  The  wonderful  Silver 
Spring,  at  the  head  of  n^vintlon  on  the  Ock- 
lawaha  River  near  Ocala,  Marion  County,  has 
an  estimated  outflow  of  300,00(^000  gallons  dail^. 
The  Blue,  in  the  same  countv,  the  Wekiva  in 
Orange  County,  and  the  WalniUa  near  Talla- 
hassee, are  also  famous.  The  largest  lake  is 
Okeechobee  in  the  south,  1,200  square  miles 
in  area  and  25  feet  above  sea  level,  its  waters 
sinking  into  the  Everglades;  a  bordering  rim 
of  sand  about  25  miles  wide  divides  it  from  the 
Atlantic.  Other  lakes  are  Monroe,  Georgia, 
Kissimmee,  Crescent, ,  Dexter,  Apopka,  Harris, 
Orange,  Tohopekaliga,  Istolqjoga,  and  Eustis. 
Most  of  these  are  shallow  and  are  usually  con- 
nected by  fresh  water  streams.  There  are  many 
swamps  within  the  State;  the  largest  are  the 
Big  Cypress  Swamp  to  the  west  df  the  Ever- 
glades and  Okefinokee  Swamp  which  extends 
over  the  Georgia  border  in  the  north. 

The  drainage  system  of  the  State  is  peculiar 
in  the  number  of  subterranean  streams,  such  as 
are  common  in  limestone  regions.  "The  great 
river  of  Florida  is  the  Saint  John's,  rising  in 
Cypress  Swamp,  just  west  of  the  Everglades 
and  flowing  north  parallel  with  the  'ocean, 
threaded  on  a  series  of  lakes;  150  miles  from 
its  mouth  it  becomes  a  mile  wide,  and  in  its 
lower  course  six  or  seven,  a  miniature  Amaxon 
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FLORIDA 
Bstlmated  PopulatltM.  893,493 


COUNTIES 

)p.  iei5  Pop.  1 

'.36a  Alacbua  K3  17.R34 

<,13e  B&ker  K  2  15.736 

:,S1R  Bar  D  2  28.7S7 

i.778  Bradford  K  2  lO.Aia 

,270  Brawd  N  6  10,OOA 

,,763  Broward  P  7   

.468  Calhoun  K  3 

.235  Cltma  K  S 

,315  City  

.024  Columbia  J  Z   

.536  Dade  P8 

.194  De  Solo  US 

.831  Duval  L  2 

.147  Esc&mbU  A  1  ts.3g7 

 Flagler  M  4  10.037 

(Pop.lucl.  li>  St.JohDB  4.069 

and  Volusia  Cca.)  0.634 

,433  Frankllo  PS  )8,fi]4 

,9Re  Oadsden  Pt  S7.428 

.484  Hamilton  J  2  15.N6» 

.291  Hernando  KS  20.745 

.682  HllleborouAh  K  7  ».453 

.007  Holmes  D  1  13.473 

351  Jackson  El  H.r.nt) 

,196  JefTeraen  H  2  7.517 

.860  LalayetM  13  20.2K6 

.421  Lake  L  &  10.783 

.684  L««  H  10  2). 700 

,135  Leon  G  2  7.6^6 

.B92  Levy  J  4  16.474 

,920  Uberty  F2  M.I23 


015 

MadlRon  IS 

Manatee  K  8 

Marlon  K  4 

Monroe  E  8 

Naaaau  LI 

Okaloosa  B  1 

(Pop.  Incl.  In  Santa 
Rosa  and  Walton 
Poa.) 

Okeechobee  N  8 

(Pop.  Incl.  in  Onceaih. 
St.  Lucie  and  Palm 
Beach  Cos.) 

Orange  M  6 

Ost-eola  M  7 

Palm  Beach  N  9 

PaK»  K  « 

PlmtUaa  G7 

Polk  L7 

Putnam  LS 

Santa  Roaa  HI 

Seminole  MA 

St,  John  Ma 

St.  Lude  N8 

Sumter  E  S 

Suwanee  12 

Taylor  H  2 

Volusia  M  4 

Wakulla  at 

Walton  C  1 

Washington  D  2 


Pop.  191-1 

sao  Trenton  J  a 

527  UmatUla  L  S 

K60  Waldo  K  8 

1.83B  Wauchula  L  8 

307  Webster  E  S 

204  welaka  L4 

341  Welboin  J  2 

4,090  Weat  Palm  Beaoh  O  • 
289  Weat  Pomputo .  .0  10 


Pop.  1915 

11,008  West  Tampa,  Sta. 

of  Tampa.  P.  0.J  7 

000  White  Spnnzs  J  2 

388  Wildwood  LB 

800  wmtston  J  4 

848  Winter  Garden  LB 

787  Winter  Park  115 

800  Zolfo  L8 


incorporated  Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages 


744  Alachua  K  8 

406  Anthony  K4 

.400  Apalachloola  E  3 

C>9ii  Apopka  L  S 

.504  Arcadia  L  8 

2t42  Archer  K  4 

.412  Bartow  L  7 

250  Bell  J  3 

1«2  Bellevlew   K  4 

927  Blountstown  . .  .  .E  2 

,107  Boniray  D  1 

(170  Bowling  Green  L  7 

.305  Bradentown  K8 

41 1  Branford  J  3 

.385  Brooksvllle  K  5 

8,-.0  Carrabelle  F  3 

KDO  Cedar  Keys  14 

49S  Center  Hill  L  9 

.371  ChlpLey  D  1 

4O0  Cltn  E  4 

.932  Clearwater  J  7 

807  Coooa  N  « 

389  Coleman  KB 

8O0  Crescent  City   L  4 

900  Crystal  River  J  S 

.950  Dade  City  K  6 

512  Danla  F  7 

,.526  Dayiona  M  4 

582  Daytona  Beach. .  .N  4 
.142  De  Funlak  Sprtnga.C  1 

.400  De  Land  M  4 

304  Deleon  SprlnES  . ,  .U  4 

420  Dunedln. ..  .   J  7 

070  Dunnellon  K  4 

122  EaioavUle.  OraOEeM  fi 

.543  Eaa  Gallic  NO 

340  Estero  L  lO 

.148  Gustts  L  S 

279  Federal  Point  . . .  .  M  3 

,114  Fernandlna  L  1 

488  Floral  City   K  5 

,1AI>  Fort  Meade  L7 

,244  Fort  Myeia  LB 

942  Fort  Pierce  C8 

329  Fort  White  J  3 

737  GalDcsville  K  3 

286  Goldaboro.  Orange  M  6 
731  Gracevllle  K  1 

287  Green  Cove 

Springs  L  3 

297  Greensboro  Pi 

fi22  Greenville  H  2 

131  Gretna  F  1 

349  Hampton  K  3 

5.'>8  Hastlnc  M  3 

4KS  Havana  G  1 

4911  Hawthorn  K  3 

582  Hernando.  Citrus  .  K  B 

•zn5  High  springs  J  3 

378  Holly  Hill  M  4 

'sm  loterlachen.  Putnam 
L  3 

.11)1  Jacksonville   L  2 

.131  Jasper  J  2 

1182  Jennings  I  1 

724  Key  West  C  10 

221  Klsslmmee   M  « 

Ksa  Lake  Butler  K  8 


3.422  Lake  City  J  2 

786  Lake  Helen  M  5 

7.287  Lakeland  L  6 

324  Lakewood  CI 

552  lATgO  J  7 

aoo  Laurel  Hill  B  1 

532  Lawtcy  E  2 

1,360  Leeaburg  LB 

3.204  Live  Oak  12 

36S  Uacclenny  K  2 

1,711:1  Madlaon  12 

145  UalUand  US 

1.487  Manatee  K  8 

2.3S7  Marlanna  B  1 

719  Mayo  13 

600  Uarport  M  2 

4r>8  Melbourne  N  8 

101  Melrose  L3 

lA.fi92  Miami  P  7 

«17  Uicanopy  E  4 

1.418  Hilton  B  1 

20B  Montbrook,  Levy.. J  4 

2.040  Montlcello  HI 

20s  Morrlston  J  4 

■'i76  Mount  Dora.  Lake.  L  B 

1,121  Mulberry  L  7 

1.716  New  Augustine  ..  .M  3 

l.OOU  Newberry  J  3 

2,012  New-Smyrna  N4 

832  Noma  D  1 

tao  Oakland.  Orange. ,M  fl 

5.370  Ocala  K  4 

.506  Orange  City  M  B 

341  Orange  Park  L  2 

6.448  Orlando  M  B 

857  Orroond  U  4 

1,000  Pablo  Beach  U2 

4.R22  Palatka   L3 

734  Palatka  Heights. 

Putnam  LS 

1,825  Palmetto  K  8 

3,ni8  Panama  Clt7  D  2 

26.373  PenaaooU  D  2 

1,941  Perry  H  2 

3.220  Plant  City  K  « 

43S  Pomona  L  4 

1,071  PortTarapaClty.  ,K  7 

1.772  Punta  Gorda  L  9 

3.451  Qulacy  G  2 

191  Reddlck,  Marion.  .K  4 

1.400  St.  Andrews  D  2 

B.471  St.  Augustine  Ua 

7,186  St.  Petersburg  J  7 

131  San  Antonio, 

Pasco  E  6 

4.998  Santord  M  5 

327  San  Mateo  M  3 

840  Sarasota  K  8 

433  Seabree:^  N  4 

571  Sneads  F  1 

150  Sopchoppy  F2 

1,-522  Soutn  JacKBoQvIlle  .L  2 

1.239  Starke  K  3 

S.103  Tallahassee  G  2 

li3.8N6  Tampa  J  7 

1,038  Tarpon  Springs  . .  .J  8 

440  Tavares  L  S 

1,310  TltusvlUe  N  3 
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size  and  character  and  draiiung  a  similar 
tuntry.  It  empties  into  the  Adantic  below 
icksonville.  PIeasur»-steame»  aftvigate  it 
•0  miles,  and  the  tributaiy  swamp^rivers  sev- 
'_al  hundred  more.  Its  total  course  is  350 
lies.  The  Kissimmee,  flowing  Into  Lake  Okee- 
lobce  from  Kissimmee  Lake,  is  also  a  favorite 
ith  tourists  and  sportsmen.  The  leading 
.reams  of  the  west  are  the  Suwanee;  the  great 
palachicola  from  Georgia,  90  miles  long  under 
lat  name,  with  a  course  of  nearly  600  miles 
irough  the  Chattahoochee ;  the  Chodctaw- 
atchee.  180  miles ;  and  the  Escambia.  250 
lilcs  with  the  Conecuh,  from  Alabama,  the 
Liter  navigable  to  the  Conecuh.  Other  im- 
nrtant  rivers  are  the  Ocklawaha,  Withlacoo- 
lec,  Caloosahatchec,  Chipola,  Saint  Mark's, 
aint  Mary's,  and  the  Holmes,  all  of  which 
re  navi^ble  for  short  distances  from  their 
louths.  The  fall  of  all  these  streams  is  so 
light  that  they  furnish  little  or  no  water 
Dwer.  Attempts  have  been  made  in  recent 
ears  to  build  dams  to  furnish  power  and  have 
let  with  some  success. 

Soils. —  The  soils  of  Florida  are  mere  sur- 
ace  deposits  with  no  volcanic  upheaval  and 
11  have  sand  as  a  common  ingredient.  Lime- 
tone  is  almost  everywhere  the  underlying  rode 
see  G'otogy  above),  but  in  the  northeast 
iliceous  sands  have  been_  brought  down  by 
he_  rivers  and  have  been  distributed  by  marine 
ction.  Three  classes  of  soils  may  be  distin- 
;uished:  that  of  the  pine  lands  which  often 
ontains  a  surface  of  dark  vegetable  mold  or 
lumus  and  is  very  productive;  that  of  the 
hammocks"  which  also  contains  dark  mold 
lixcd  with  marls  and  clays.  It  is  met  with  in 
Alachua,  Otrus,  Levy,  Hernando,  Pasco,  Leon, 
ladsden,  Jefferson,  Jackson,  and  Madison  cotin- 
ies;  lastly  that  of  the  swamp  lands  and  contain- 
ng  muck  and  peat  soils  and  Ijring  mostly  in 
he  east  and  southern  parts  of  the  State.  Tiiese 
ire  the  richest  and  most  productive  of  all 
oils  within  the  State,  but  they  require  adequate 
Irainage  systems  to  fit  them  for  cultivation. 
Truck  crops  are  now  grown  profitably  on  the 
andy  uplands,  long  deemed  unfit  lor  cnltiva- 
ion. 

Cliiiiate<~  Florida  ma^  be  divided  into  three 
:limatic  zones.  The  contmental  portion  of  the 
^tate  north  and  west  of  a  line  drawn  through 
ZeddLT  Keys,  Gainsville,  Starke  and  Jacksonville 
lias  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  the  Gulf  States 
and  is  warm-t^perate  in  character.  South  of 
:his  line  to  the  southern  boundary  of  HiUsboro, 
Polk  and  Brevard  counties  the  climate  is  semi- 
:ropicaI,  and  the  part  of  the  peninsula  south  of 
:his  is  sub-tropical  in  dimate.  The  semi- 
ropical  and  sub-tropical  zones  have  very  uni- 
iorm  temperatures  due  in  no  small  degree  to 
:hc  proximity  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  to  the 
.rade  winds  which  blow  steadily  across  them, 
[ndced  the  climate  of  the  entire  State  due  to 
rhese  factors  is  not  subject  to  prolonged  and 
levere  winters  with  great  ranges  in  tempera- 
:ure.  The  normal  mean  temperature  for  Janu- 
»ry  ranges  from  60"  to  70"  F..  that  for  July 
jeing  80"  and  above.  The  hottest  months  are 
June,  July  and  August,  but  even  then  the  heat  is 
tempered  by  frequent  showers.  West  Indian 
hurricanes  are  infrequent  but  fliey  are  not  un- 
known and  at  times  have  done  great  damage, 
in  the  south  the  growhig  season  extends 
throughout  the  entice  year,  but  frosts  are  not 
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unknown  and  at  times  have^brous^t  disaster 
to  the  citrus  and  tropical  fruit  orcBards.  Key 
it  exempt  from  frost,  however.  In  the 
northern  counties  there  are  a  few  days  of  frost 
in  mid-winte*  and  snow  falls  in  some  years 
bnt  never  in  the  south.  The  annual  precipita- 
tion is  from  58  to  60  inches,  ranging  from  6 
to  8  indies  in  the  fall  and  winter  — the  dry 
season  —  to  18  and  20  inches  during  the  sum- 
mer. Precipiution  much  greater  than  this 
has  been  recorded  at  different  places  at  wide 
intervals,  thus  85  inches  of  rain  were  recorded 
for  Miami  in  1908,  but  this  is  abnormal,  and 
the  general  rainfall  is  as  indicated  above.  Key 
West  has  the  lowest  precipitation,  about  39 
inches.  The  normal  sunshine  is  about  60  per 
cent  Its  warm  clitnate,  dry  winters,  and  me- 
dicinal springs  have  combined  to  make  Florida 
the  Riviera  of  America.  In  its  many  resorts 
for  health  and  pleasure  it  occupies  a  unique 
place  among  the  States  of  the  Union,  "nie 
mor^  important  of  these  resorts  are  Saint  Au- 
gustine, Ormond,  Palm  Beach,  Miami,  Tampa, 
Daytona,  Hampton  Sprinp,  Orange  Springs, 
White  Springs,  and  Worthington  Springs, 

Fauna.— In  general  the  fauna  of  the  State 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  southern  and  eastern 
States.  Buzzards,  bear,  deer,  otter,  wildcat 
(lynx),  coons,  possums,  rabbits,  squirrels  are 
found.  The  puma,  manatee  (sea  cow),  alli- 
gator and  crocodile  were  formerly  present  in 
great  numbers  but  have  decreased  rapidly  in 
recent  years  owing  to  the  settlement  of  their 
native  haunts  by  man  and  the  increased  effi- 
dency  of  the  modem  hunter  through  the  intro- 
duction of  weapons  of  precision,  like  the 
breech-loading  magazine  rifle.  Ducks  and  wild 
turkeys  are  still  numerous  in  the  more  remote 
regions.  Snakes  are  by  no  means  as  scarce 
as  some  venders  of  grape-fruit  groves  would 
have  us  believe,  but  probably  Florida  is  no 
worse  off  in  tiiis  respect  than  its  neighboring 
States  of  the  South.  01  the  larger  birch 
pelicans  and  egrets  were  once  plentiful,  but 
the  latter  have  been  almost  exterminated 
by  hunters  seeking  tfieir  i>Iumes.  Sponges  are 
cut  in  oonsideraMe  qtiantities  along  ue  Gulf 
Coast 

Flc»ra.~The  northern  or  continental  part 
of  the  State  has  a  flora  similar  to  other  parts 
of  sootheastem  North  America,  wUle  that  of 
the  south  is  affiliated  with  the  flora  of  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  appears  to 
form  a  connecting  link  between  the  latter  and 
the  flora  of  North  America.  About  fyur-fifths 
of  the  spedes  of  southern  Florida  are  common 
to  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  South  Amer- 
ica. The  forests  are  estimated  at  27,000,000 
acres,  two-thirds  the  area  of  the  State;  largely 
consisting  of  live-oak,  hickory,  long-leaved  pine, 
pitch-pine,  and  cypress.  Yellow  pine  is  also 
plentiful.  Florida  has  about  half  of  the  varieties 
of  forest  trees  found  in  the  United  States,  com- 
prising 202  species  and  including  281  native  and 
cultivated  trees.  Peculiar  to  the  State  are  the 
•Florida  mahogany'  or  red  bay,  cachibou,  satin- 
wood,  kino-gum,  manchineel,  Indian  almond, 
wild  orange,  coconut  yew  and  savin.  Gum  trees, 
magnolia,  several  species  of  palmetto,  and  red 
maple  are  common  also.  Whole  districts  in 
the  State  are  covered  with  a  dense  undergrowth 
of  shrubs,  with  little  or  no  grass  beneath. 
The  spruce  uae  covers  large  areas  tocctfaer 
with  several  kinda  of  evergreen  ahrubs.  *F1oz^ 
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ida  scnib*  is  the  popular  name  for  this  dense 

type  of  vegetation. 

Forest  Products. —  The  lumber  and  timber 
product  of  Florida,  with  the  tar,  turpentine,  and 
ship  stores,  amount  to  about  $41000,000  yearly, 
or  75  per  cent  more  than  all  ttie  rest  of  the 
State's  manufactures  ttwether.  The  private 
timber  holdings  in  the  State  exceed  17,000,000 
acres  and  the  stand  of  timber  is  estimated  at 
74  billion  feet,  board  measure.  This  stand 
is  made  up  of  80  per  cent  of  pine,  15  per 
cent  of  cypress,  and  the  remainder  of  hard- 
woods. In  a  recent  year  the  490  saw  mills 
of  the  State  turned  out  over  1,000,000.000  feet 
of  pine  lumber.  laths,  etc;  85,000,000  feet  of 
cypress;  1,300,000  feet  of  hickory;  about  the 
same  quantity  of  oal^  yellow  poplar,  and  cedar; 
and  lesser  quantities  of  ash,  Cottonwood,  red 
gum,  elm,  tupelo  gum,  etc.  This  was  all 
dressed  lumber,  exclusive  of  poles,  railway  tics, 
staves,  etc.,  and  was  valued  at  $17,000,000. 

The  production  of  turpentine  has  greatly 
increased  in  the  hist  decade,  about  20,000,000 
gallons  being  now  produced  annually  at  a  value 
of  about  $14,000,000.  Rosin  is  produced  at 
the  rate  of  over  2,000,000  barrels  annually, 
and  brings  over  $5  per  barrel.  Tar  is  also 
produced  in  ever-increasing  quantities.  Since 
the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  World 
War,  and  owing  to  the  unprecedented  demand 
for  ships,  both  of  wood  and  steel,  the  quantities 
of  turpentine,  tar,  rosin,  and  ship  stores  pro- 
duced in  Florida  have  been  greatly  increased  as 
has  also  the  timber  cut 

Pish  and  Fisheries.— Florida's  enormous 
coast-line  in  the  mid-continental  seas  gives  its 
fisheries  the  greatest  extent  and  value  of  any 
State  south  of  Virginia;  they  employ  over  9,000 
men.  The  total  number  of  specTes  of  fish  in 
the  coastal  waters  of  Florida  is  estimated  at 
500,  and  many  species  found  off  the  Atlantic 
are  not  found  off  the  Gulf  coast  and  vice  versa. 
The  tarpon  and  the  kingfish  afford  splendid 
sport  to  fishermen,  while  shad,  mullet,  red- 
snappers,  trout,  pompano,  sheepshead  and 
Spanish  mackerel  are  taken  for  their  economic 
value.  Pensacola  is  the  most  important  fresh 
fish  market  on  the  Gulf.  About  350  vessels  are 
engaged  in  the  fishing  industry,  the  catch  is 
over  $3,500,000  a  year;  it  is  usually  packed  in 
ice  and  shipped  to  the  populous  centres  of  the 
North.  The  sponge  fishery  is  peculiar  to 
Florida,  and  centres  in  Key  West;  it  has  pro- 
duced as  much  as  $550,000  a  year.  Alligators 
are  caught  for  their  skins,  but  their  niunber  is 
fast  diminishing.' 

Minerals  and  Mining. —  Florida  has  no 
metals,  and  its  mineral  industries  are  of  rock 
and  earths.  The  chief  is  the  mining  of  phos- 
phate rock  for  fertilizers,  in  which  it  rivals  any 
other  district  of  the  world.  It  is  in  various 
forms  — hard  and  soft  rock,  land  and  river 
pebble,  and  vertebrate  remains.  The  hard  rock 
— much  the  most  valuable,  containit^  80  per 
cent  phosphate  of  lime  —  is  found  tn  a  belt 
skirtii^  the  Gulf  from  Tallahassee  nearly  to 
Tampa.  The  centre  of  the  industry  is  Dun- 
nellon,  Marion  County,  and  pebble  phosphate 
is  found  in  Hillsborough,  De  Soto,  Citrus,  Os- 
ceola and  Hernando  counties.  Phosphate  was 
discovered  in  1888,  and  since  then  the  product 
has  risen  to  important  proportions.  The  pebble 


phosphate  was  long  unpopular,  but  improved 
methods  of  treatment  now  make  it  as  desirable 
as  the  hard  rock  phosphate,  which  for  many 
years  was  the  only  kind  that  figured  in  the  ex- 
ports. In  1915,  1,358,611  long  tons,  valued  at 
$3,762,209  were  produced.  Production  that  year 
was  at  a  low  ebb,  the  industry  bang  in  poor 
condition  because  of  the  war.  Shortlb^  after 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  production  was  cur- 
tailed by  many  companies  and  some  suspended 
operations  altogether.  The  year  1916  witnessed 
a  gradual  improvement  in  this  industry,  still 
the  production  in  that  year  was  only  about  65 
per  cent  of  that  of  1913,  the  last  normal  year 
before  the  war.  The  1916  figures  are  1,515345 
long  tons,  valued  at  $4,170,165.  Florida  in  that 
year  produced  76  per  cent  of  the  total  of  phos- 
phate rock  in  the  United  States. 

Most.of  the  fuller's  earth  used  in  the  United 
States  is  also  from  Florida.  There  are  exten- 
sive deposits  at  Ellenton,  on  the  Manatee  River 
and  at  Quincy.  The  demand  for  this  substance 
in  the  refining  of  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral 
oils  has  led  to  a  vastly  increased  production 
within  the  last  20  years.  The  value  of  the 
yearly  output  in  Florida  is  about  $300,000. 
Kaolin  is  produced  to  the  value  of  about  $50,- 
000  annually.  Florida  ball  clay  is  in  great  de- 
mand by  potters  because  of  its.  high  plastic 
qualities.  The  output  of  the  brickyards  is  val- 
ued at  $300,000  yearly. 

Lime  and  mineral  waters  are  also  produced. 
The  whole  mineral  output  in  1914  was  valued 
at  $8,497,688,  and  in  1915  at  $4,886,010.  In  nor- 
mal years  its  value  is  well  above  $10,000,000. 

Agriculture^  The  soil,  while  much  of  it 
seems  a  sterile  sand,  is  helped  to  fertility  by 
the  moisture..  Florida  furnishes  abundantly  the 
rich  fruits  and  valuable  products  of  the  tropics. 
Large  areas  are  devoted  to  orange  orchards, 
while  lemons, .  limes,  grapes,  pineapples, 
bananas,  pears,  guavas,  etc.,  grow  with  equal 
luxuriance  and  coffee,  rice,  cotton  and  tobacco 
are  natural  products.  Sea-Island  cotton,  so 
valuable  and  elsewhere  limited  to  a  few  islands, 
here  grows  far  inland.  Coconuts  also  are 
fcrown  in  the  siA-tropica]  regioa  Horticulture 
IS  one  of  the  most  profitable  punuits,  and  of 
late  years  market-gardening  has  assumed  con- 
siderable dimensions  in  many  parts  of  the 
State.  An  abundance  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
may  be  had  fresh  every  month  in  the  year, 
and  during  the  winter  and  eariy  spring  mondis 
they  are  in  great  demand  in  northern  markets. 
Agriculture  is  pursued  generally  in  all  parts 
of  the  State.  At  the  last  census  there  were 
50,016  farms,  with  a  total  acreage  of  5,253,-538; 
of  which  1,935,408  acres  were  improved.  The 
total  value  of  ail  farm  property  was  placed  at 
$143,183,183.  About  three-fourths  of  the  fanns 
are  cultivated  by  their  owners,  but  the  tenantry 
system  has  increased  wtthhi  the  last  two 
decades,  and  is  especially  common  in  Uie 
tricts  where  cotton  is  the  principal  crop.  About 
one-third  of  the  farms  are  operated  by  n^roes, 
but  one-half  of  the  negro  farms  are  rented  and 
the  value  of  farm  property  held  by  negroes  is 
$18,000,000  or  about  one-eighth  the  value  of  the 
farm  holdings  of  the  whole  State. 

In  1916,  840,000  acres  were  planted  with 
corn ;  the  product  was  12,600,000  bushels  valued 
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at  $11,340,000.  In  the  same  year  cotton  was 
grown  on  197,000  acres  and  the  product  was 
valued  at  $6,412,000.  Tobacco  was  planted  on 
2,500  acres  to  the  extent  of  3,025,000  pounds 
and  sold  for  $908,000.  In  the  same  year  1,- 
110,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  valued  at  $2,220,000 
were  grown  on  15,000  acres.  Hay  was  pro* 
duced  on  56.000  acres  to  the  extent  of  70,000 
ions,  valued  at  $1,120,000,  Oats  to  the  extent 
of  900/)QD  bushds  was  grown  on  60,000  acres 
and  sold  for  $639,000.  In  the  same  year  18^ 
bushels  of  rice,  valued  at  $14,000^  was  raised 
fnmi  TOO  acres.  In  1917,  3,410,000  pounds  of 
tobacco  were  produced  and  21,000  bushels  of 
rice.  Peanuts  are  grown  on  about  100,000 
acres  and  the  value  of  the  annoal  crop  is  well 
over  $2,000,000.  In  1917  the  cotton  area  was 
183,000  acres  and  the  yield  40,000  bales.  The 
cotton  area  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  State.  Gadsden  County 
is  the  centre  of  the  tobacco  'growing  district 
and  about  four-fifdis  of  the  State's  cro^  is  pro- 
duced mthin  its  borders.  Sugar-cane  is  bemg 
planted  to  an  ever  increasing  acreage;  about 
150,000  tons  of  cane  are  now  grown  annually. 
The  value  of  the  1917  potato  crop  was  $4,664,- 
000,  from  25,000  acres.  Other  vegetables  in  the 
same  year  were  produced  to  the  value  of  over 
$8,000,000. 

Horticulture. —  The  orchard  crops  are  rich 
in  tropical  products  —  lemons,  limes,  guavas, 
Japanese  plums,  olives,  figs,  coconuts,  etc.;  but 
the  leading  crops  are  oranges,  grape-fruit  and 
inneapples.  The  orange  industry  has  been  sub^ 
ject  to  immense  vicissitudes,  ^rly  in  the  90s 
it  was  the  one  speculation  of  central  Floritk, 
and  Uie  product  rose  to  5,000,000  boxes  in 
one  year;  then  the  terrible  cold  wave  of  1894- 
95  froze  millions  of  young  trees  to  the 
nMts,  often  splitting  them  in  two.  The  older 
trees,  where  well  handled,  generally  sur- 
vived, but  another  cold  wave  in  1899  — giving 
native  Ftoridans  the  unprecedented  sight  of 
several  inches  of  snow  —  destroyed  a  large 
part  of  those  also;  the  two  disasters  killed 
three-fourths  of  all  the  orange  trees  in  the 
State.  The  crop  sank  to  125,000  boxes  or  there- 
abouts, and  most  of  the  growers  abandoned 
die  btuiness,  ^inldne  a  permanent  diange  of 
cBmate  had  set  in;  but  it  is  now  known  that 
Iiovy  frosts  occurred  now  and  again  in  earlier 
times  as  well,  and  growers  are  recovering 
conn^,  ihoMga.  the  industry  is  shifting  toward 
the  southeast  coast.  The  orange  crop  in  a 
recent  year  amounted  to  4,769,312  crates,  valued 
at  $5,665,415.  The  industry  is  now  well  estab- 
Kshed  in  Brevard,  Orange,  Volusia,  Hillsbor- 
ough, Lake,  De  Soto,  Putnam  and  Polk  coun- 
ties. The  grape-fruit  industry  has  extended 
rapidly  within  the  last  decade  particularly  in 
^de.  Lake,  Lee,  Manatee,  Orai^,  Brevard, 
Palm  Beach  and  Pinellas  counties.  In  a  re- 
cent year  1,405,308  crates,  valued  at  $2,684,525, 
*ere  produced  Saint  Lude  County  is  the 
centre  of  the  pineapple  district,  but  great  quan- 
bties  are  produced  also  in  Dade,  Lee  and  Pahn 
Beach  counties.  In  a  recent  year  355,658  crates 
of  pineapples  were  produced,  valued  at  $383,- 
'SS,  also  11,810  crates  of  lemons,  valued  at 
^763;  27,061  bunches  of  bananas,  valued  at 
T%346;  19,^3  crates  of  avocado  pears,  v^ned 


at  $53,730  ;  26^500  crates  of  mangoes,  valued  at 
$26,500;  persimmons  valued  at  $6,650;  56,170 
crates  of  guavas,  valued  at  $49,000;  16,500 
crates  of  figs,  valued  at  $25,580;  peaches  valued 
at  $225,576  ;  30,900  barrels  of  pears,  valued  at 
$78,250;  17,700  bushels  of  plums,  valued  at 
$23,000;  1,0(XX000  pounds  of  grapes,  valued  at 
$74,000,  and  coconuts  to  the  value  of  $8,400. 

Of  tropical  fruit  trees  there  are  over  40;- 
000,000  of  bearii^  age.  The  annual  value  of 
the  tropical  fruit  crop  is  now  well  over  $1(^- 
000,000.  Strawberries  are  grown  in  large 
quantities  for  the  northern  markets;  the  an- 
nual value  of  the  crop  is  about  $350,000. 

Live  Stock.—  On  1  Ian.  1918  the  State  had 
62,000  horses,  valued  at  $6,100,000;  33,000  mutes, 
valued  at  $4,950,000;  120,000  sheep,  valued  at 
$300,000;  1,375,000  pigs,  valued  at  $12^75,000; 
145,000  milch  cows,  valued  at  $6,184,000,  and 
891,000  cattle  other  than  milch  cows,  valued 
at  $16b098t;000.  The  total  value  of  all  farm 
animals  in  the  State  on  1  Jan.  1918  was  $45,- 
WflU^  an  increase- of  126  per  cent  over  the 
value  of  the  live  stock  in  191(^  which  was 
$19,818,906,  and  an  increase  of  47.7  per  cent 
over  the  value  of  the  live  stock  on  1  Jan.  1914^ 
iriiich  was  then  estimated  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  $31,8^000. 

Mannfiictiirea.- The  greatest  industry  of 
Florida,  aside  from  the  forest  products,  is  the 
manufacture  of  cigars  and  tobacco,  of  which 
the  heart  is  Tampa  and  Key  West ;  it  was  de- 
veloped by  the  immigration  of  Cuban  cigar* 
makers  and  stUl  use  great  quantities  of 
Havana  leaf.  The  total  value  of  tobacco  prod- 
ucts manufactured  annually  is  $21^75,000;  the 
industry  gives  employment  to  12,280  w^ 
earners  in  229  establishments.  The  capital  in- 
vested in  the  industiy  amounts  to  $11,164,000, 
and  the  operatives  receive  as  wages  $7,169,000 
yearly.  Of  the  total  value  ($21,575,000)  of  the 
products  of  this  industry,  $12,890,000  is  the 
value  afided  by  manufacture.  The  lumber  and 
timber  industry  with  the  by-products  of  tar, 
rosin,  turpentine  and  naval  stores  is  die  great- 
est industry  at  present  in  the  value  of  the 
product  wlndi  is  estimated  at  $40,000,000  yearly. 
These  industries  tm^cy  over  37,000  people, 
hut  in  the  turpentine  and  ship  stores  industry 
coimct  bbor  was  employed  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent until  1915.  In  these  industries  the  greater 
part  —  nearly  two-thirds — of  die  value  of  the 
product  is  added  by  manufacture.  Next  in  im- 
portance comes  the  fertilizer  industry  which, 
with  an  invested  ca|uta]  of  $3,758,000  employs 
nearly  1,000  people  in  12  establislunents.  The 
value  of  the  products  in  a  recent  year  was 
$4,170,165,  of  which  about  one-third  repre^ 
sented  the  value  added  by  manufacture  The 
next  industry  of  great  proportion  is  that  of 
cars  and  general  shop  construction  and  rail- 
way repair  shops.  There  are  12  establishments 
of  this  kind  in  the  State,  widi  1^53  wage- 
earners,  who  receive  $1,018,000  in  wages  an- 
nually. The  invested  ca^tal  am  omits  to  $1,- 
251,000  and  the  value  of  the  output  to  $1,743,- 
000,  of  which  $1,142,000  represents  the  value 
added  by  manufacture.  The  printing  and  pub- 
lishing industry  is  next  in  importance  with  174 
est^lishments  employing  atwut  1,000  wage- 
earners,  and  paying  yearly  $529,000  in  waget. 
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The  capital  invested  in  this  industry  amounts 

10  $1,683,000;  the  value  oi  the  luroduct  is  esti- 
mated at  $1,866,000,  of  which  £1,432,000  is 
added  by  manufactttre.  Other  industries  with 
anntwl  products  less  than  $1,000,000  in  value 
are  those  of  wooden  boxes  and  barrels,  cedar 
for  lead  pencils,  sugarcane  syrup,  cottonseed 

011  and  meal,  brick  and  tile,  canning  and  pre- 
serving, foundry  and  machine  shop  products, 
gas  and  ice,  and  boat  building.  The  United 
States  census  of  manufactures  for  1914  showed 
within  the  State  2,518  industrial  establishments 
of  factory  grade,  employing  63,296  persons,  of 
whom  55,6^  were  wage-earners  receiving  an- 
nually a  total  of  $24322,000  in  wages.  The 
capital  invested  aggr^ted  $88,319,000,  and 
the  year's  output  was  valued  at  $81,112,000;  of 
this  $47,296,000  was  the  value  added  by  manu- 
facture; the  materials  used  having  cost  $33.- 
816,000. 

The  industrial  progress  in  Florida  was  slow 
until  the  Civil  War  and  afterward  until  the 
end  of  the  Reconstruction  period.  It  has  made 
rapid  strides,  however,  in  the  present  century, 
but  it  suffers  from  several  natural  handicaps 
which  preclude  Florida  from  ever  becoming  of 
prime  importance  as  an  industrial  State.  The 
chief  drawbacks  are  the  lack,  of  coal  and  of 
water  power,  two  necessary  requirements  for 
any  great  indtutrial  State.  Another  handicap 
u  the  system  of  leasing  convict  labor,  a  feature 
common  to  many  States  of  the  South.  Great 
industries  do  not  thrive  on  such  a  system  and 
the  sooner  legislation  is  adopted  to  bring  about 
its  abolishment  the  sooner  will  industry  show  a 
healthful  activity  in  all  lines.  As  stated  above 
the  State's  industries  give  employment  to  55,- 
696  wage-earners,  who  receive  compensation  for 
their  services  to  the  amount  oi  $24,822,000 
yearly,  an  average  of  $446.39  per  person.  The 
same  authority  (United  States  census  of  manu- 
factures) gives  the  capital  invested  as  ^8^- 
319^000^  6  per  cent  interest  on  which  would 
amount  to  $5,229,140;  The  value  added  to  the 
raw  materials  by  manufacture  was  $4736,000. 
By  deductii^  from  this  the  amount  of  wages 
and  the  interest  on  the  capital— $30^051,140— 
we  have  $17,244^60  left  for  depredation  of 
plant,  machinery,  etc.,  and  as  compensation  for 
the  8,000  other  persons  engaged  in  industry  and 
not  classed  as  wage-earners.  This  reward  for 
the  masters  of  industry  appears  unduly  bi^  in 
comparison  with  the  $446.39  per  annum  paid 
to  the  average  wage-earner.  Of  the  wage- 
earners  in  industry  in  Florida  only  3,000  are 
women  and  less  tlran  1,000  are  wider  16  years 
of  age.  The  average  hours  of  labor  are  58 
hours  per  week  and  in  about  one-sixth  of  all 
establishments  the  hours  were  more  than  60 
per  week.  Tampa,  Key  West,  Jacksonville  and 
Pensacola  are  the  chief  industrial  centres  and 
contain  nearly  one-half  of  all  industrial  estab- 
lishments in  the  State.  Tampa  and  Key  West 
lead  with  tobacco  establishments,  Jacksonville 
in  fertilizer  works,  white  at  Pensacola  all  in- 
dustries are  about  equally  represented. 

Commerce  and  Transportation. —  Florida's 
position  makes  it  the  natural  outlet  for  ex- 
ports to  the  W^st  Indies ;  but  till  late  years  tm- 
improved  harbors  and  inferior  rulroad  equip- 
ment checked  the  volume  of  ccunmercc.  The 


export  trade  of  the  State  amouats  to  about 
$30^000,000  annually,  with  about  $4,000,000  im- 
ports. About  3,000,000  tons  of  shipping  dear 
yearly  from  Florida  ports.  The  tar,  resin  and 
turpentine  exported  from  Pensaccda  are  valued 
at  over  $2,500,000  annually,  and  cotton  to  the 
value  of  $9,030,000  is  e^^rted  from  this  port, 
but  some  of  this  comes  from  Alabama  and 
Georgia,  as  also  some  of  the  tobacco  and  pbos< 
phate  exported  from  here.  The  State's  chief 
exports  are  tunber  and  lumber  (over  $19,000,000 
annually),  naval  stores,  fruits,  com,  cotton, 
tobacco  and  cigars,  phosphate  rock  and  fertil- 
izer, fish,  and  horses,  mules  and  cattle  to  Cuba. 
The  largest  exporting  points  are  Pensacola, 
Tampa,  Jacksonville  and  Key  West.  There  are 
important  steamer  lines  running  from  Jackson- 
ville to  Charleston,  New  York  and  Boston; 
from  Tampa  to  Havana  and  Porto  Rico; 
from  Key  West  to  Havana,  Galveston,  New 
Orleans  and  New  York,  and  from  Miami  to 
Nassau  and  Cuba,  also  coasting  lines  from 
Femandina,  Apaladiicola,  Carrabelle  and  Pimia 
Gorda. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
principal  harbors  in  recent  years.  The  harbor 
channel  of  Pensacola  is  now  30  feet  deep  at 
low  water  and  500  feet  in  width.  At  Jackson- 
ville harbor  improvements  are  being  carried 
out,  which  when  comi^eted  will  insure  a  chan- 
nel 30  feet  in  depth  and  about  300  feet  wide 
from  the  uuer  harbor  to  the  oqean.  There  is 
much  tourist  trafhc  and  business  navigation  on 
the  rivers  and  bays.  The  Saint  John's  has 
been  greatly  improved  as  also  the  channel  of 
the  Apalachicola. 

Of  prime  importance  in  the  development  of 
the  State  have  been  the  railways.  In  18S0  the 
State  had  only  518  miles  of  railway,  in  I9l7 
it  bad  6^060  miles,  of  which  5,040  were  single 
track  and  3333  were  main  track.  The  mileage 
of  electric  roads  in  the  same  year  was  1& 
The  largest  nulway  system  is  the.  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  with  947  miles  of  main  track  lines. 
The  Seaboard  Air  Line  is  next  in  importance 
with  928  miles,  followed  hy  the  Florida  East 
Coast,  522  miles;  the  Louisville  &  Nashville, 
216  miles;  the  Georgia  Southern  &  Florida, 
152  miles,  and  the  Apalachicola  Northern,  102. 
The  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  extension  to 
Key  West  was  opened  22  Jan.  1912.  This  ex- 
tension was  a  remarkable  engineering  feat, 
linking  up  the  Keys  for  about  100  miles.  The 
construction  comprised  numerous  concrete  via- 
ducts over  channels  and  embankments  across 
the  Keg^  Railroad  rates  are  regulated  by  a 
State  railroad  commission,  which  may  fix  any 
rate  it  deems  equitable  provided  that  the 
revalue  from  such  rates  does  not  sink  below 
the  sum  required  to  meet  operating  expenses 
and  general  maintenance  charges. 

Banks,  Finance,  etc— 'There  are  46  na- 
tional banks  in  the  State,  with  a  paid  capital 
in  excess  of  $6,000,000,  and  total  deposits 
amounting  to  $29,000,000.  The  143  State  banks 
have  deposits  aggregating  $23,000,000,  of  which 
a^ut  $6,000,000  are  classed  as  savings  depos- 
its. The  four  savings  banks  in  the  State  had 
7,197  depositors  in  1916^  with  $1^59,612  placed 
to  tfuir  credit,  being  $244.49  to  cadi  depositor. 
.Thtne  are  sev^  private  banlu  in  operation  and 
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five  loan  and  trust  companies  with  deposits 
aggr^ting  $732,127. 

The  assessed  value  of  real  property  for 
1917  was  $214,771,689;  for  personal  property, 
$107,444,383.  making  a  total  for  that  year  of 
$32^16,072.  In  the  same  year  the  financial 
status  of  the  State  Treasury  was  as  follows : 

BabDOB  on  taaod.  1  Jan.  m?   (1.077,710 

KecEdvcd  from  bu  lonrcM  in  1917.  ^   4.922.028 

Total   t5,999.7» 

OiitMiwd  dnriiw  1917   4.935. M9 

Balance  in  Treuury,  1  Jan.  19ia   tl. 063, 809 

The  public  debt  of  the  State,  1  Jan.  1918. 
consisted  of  refunding  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$601,567  at  3  per  cent  interest,  all  of  which 
were  held  by  State  educational  funds.  Under 
recent  legislation  speda)  tax  districts  are  pro- 
vided which  are  empowered  to  issue  bonds  for 
the  construction  of  free  public  schools. 

SdocatioiL— •  It  was  not  until  1835  that  a 
pnUic  school  ^stem  was  provided  for  by  pub- 
lic funds.  In  the  census  of  1840,  18  academies 
were  reported  and  51  public  schools.  In  1849 
a  State  appropriation  provided  in  a  manner  for 
the  edocation  of  white  children  and  the  Federal 
government  in  the  same  year  made  a  erant  of 
land  for  the  same  purpose.  In  1860,  the  State 
reported  2,032  pupils  in  puUic  schools  and  4,486 
in  academies  and  other  schools.  The  Civil 
War  wrought  havoc  with  the  growing  educa- 
tional system  and  it  was  not  until  1860  that  the 
work  was  well  in  hand  again.  The  probleih  in 
Florida,  as  elsewhere  in  the  South,  is  made 
veiv  difficult  by  the  scattered  rural  population 
ana  by  the  great  number  of  negroes.  The 
State  constitution  prescribes  that  white  and 
colored  children  shall  not  be  taught  in  the  same 
schoolt  but  impartial  provision  shall  be  made 
for  both.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  1910, 
was  1^.8^  a  dedine  from  21.9  per  cent  in  the 
previous  decade.  The  percentage  of  illiterates 
among  negroes  was  25.5  per  cent.  In  1916. 
there  were  in  oi>eration  2,916  public  elementary 
schools,  with  198,365  enrolled  pupils.  There 
were  in  the  same  year  4,380  female  teachers 
and  l,4iB5  men  teachers.  In  103  public  high 
schools  there  were  176  men  and  211  women 
teachers  and  6,339  pupils.  The  total  ex- 
penditure on  education  in  that  year  was 
$3318,675.  Hi^er  education  is  provided  in  a 
University  of  the  State  of  Florida,  at  Gaines- 
ville ;  a  State  College  for  Women  at  Tallahassee, 
with  550  students;  Rollins  College  at  Winter 
Park,  with  175  students.  There  is  also  the  John 
B.  Stetson  (Baptist)  University  at  De  Land, 
founded  in  1887,  and  now  having  an  enrollment 
of  462  students.  There  is  a  colored  normal 
and  industrial  school  at  Tallahassee.  Colored 
secondary  edncation  is  provided  for  by  three 
institutions  at  Jacksonvilfe  and  one  at  Live  Oak. 

White  male  teachers  receive  an  average 
monthly  salary  of  $55;  white  females,  $37; 
negro  male  teachers,  $39;  and  negro  female 
teachers.  $31.  Florida  has  a  local  option  com- 
pulsory soiool  titten^nce  taw,  passed  by  the 
last  legislature.  Duval  County  has  compulsory 
school  attendance. 

Religioa* — The  Baptists  are  the  strongest 
religious  denomination,  including  about  41.6  oer 
cent  of  all  church  members  in  the  State.  The 
Methodists  are  a  close  second  with  37.2  of  the 
total  mai^rshqk   The  remainder  is  made  up 


of  Roman  Catholics,  numbering  51,000,  Protest- 
ant Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians. 

Charities  and  Penal  Institutiona.— There 
is  a  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Chatta- 
hoochee, a  school  for  the  blind  and  for  deaf- 
mutes  at  Saint  Augustine,  a  State  Industrial 
School  for  Boys  at  Marianna,  a  Confederate 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home  at  Jacksonville  an 
Industrial  School  for  Girls,  and  the  State  Pnson 
Farms  at  Raiford  and  Ocala.  Juvenile  courts 
are  administered  by  the  regular  county  court 
judges  but  separate  juvenile  records  are  kept 
According  to  the  last  census  statistics  there  were 
207  paupers  in  almshouses,  being  27.5  per 
100,000  of  the  popoulatton.  Indigent  mothers  are 
pensioned  by  the  State. 

There  is  no  penitentiary  in  Florida,  the  con- 
victs are  leased  under  contract  for  their  labor 
as  in  other  States  of  the  South.  Previous  to 
1913  they  were  hired  out  to  the  hi^est  bidder 
who  also  undertook  to  lease  all  other  persons 
committed  during  the  term  of  his  tease.  It 
wras  usual  for  this  party  to  sub-lease  the 
prisoners.  A  supervisor  of  convicts  was  ap- 
pointed in  1889  and  additional  supervisors 
might  be  appointed  at  the  will  of  the  governor 
under  a  statute  passed  in  1905.  Speaat  legis- 
lation was  enacted  from  time  to  time  to  curb 
the  abuses  inherent  to  the  leasing  system.  Over 
$200,000  was  realized  many  years  the  State 
under  the  mtem,  which  until  1906  induded  fe- 
male as  weu  as  male  prisoners,  and  the  decrepit 
as  well  as  the  able-bodied.  In  that  year  pro- 
vinon  was  made  For  exduding  all  feeble  pris- 
oners upon  examination  by  the  State  prison 
phjrsician.  Females  continued  to  be  leased 
until  1913.  The  taw  passed  in  that  year  or- 
dered the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  In- 
stitutions to  allot  able-bodied  male  convicts  for 
work  on  the  public  reads  to  such  counties  as 
might  apply  for  them.  For  each  convict  so  al- 
lotted $120  was  assessed  against  the  county. 
Under  this  provision  only  SO  convicts  were 
placed  at  road  work  in  the  counties ;  the  other 
able-bodied  convicts  were  leased  to  the  highest 
bidders  throughout  the  State  for  a  term  of 
two  years.  All  these  were  employed  in  the 
turpentine  industry.  The  decrepit  prisonen 
were  placed  on  die  State  farms  at  Ocala  and 
Raiford,  where  all  able  to  do  manual  labor, 
were  put  at  farm  work,  building,  etc  Coimty 
probation  officers  were  appointed  under  Ae  act 
of  1913.  All  prison  camps  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  governor  and  the  supervisors  ap- 
pointed by  him.  Each  camp  is  inspected  at  in- 
tervals not  exceeding  30  da^s.  According  to 
the  last  census  there  were  m  the  State  1^36 

tirisoners,  being  243.9  per  100,000  of  the  popti- 
ation.  In  1915  this  number  was  reduced  to 
1,062. 

Government. —  The  State  constitution  now 
in  being  was  framed  in  convention  in  1885,  was 
ratified  by  the  people  at  the  November  elections 
of  1886,  and  went  into  effect  on  the  first  of 
January  of  the  following  year.  Minor  amend- 
ments have  since  been  made.  Compared  with 
the  earlier  constitution  of  1866,  it  made  many 
sweeping  changes  in  the  direction  of  democraCT. 
The  State  and  county  officers  had  formerly 
been  mosth'  appointed  dv  the  governor,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  justices  were  appointed  for  life; 
under  the  present  constitution  all  are  elected, 
except  drcuit  ju^es,  and  die  judges'  terms  are 
dx  years.   An  amendment  to  the  constitution 
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may  originate  in  either  branch  o£  the  legislature 
in  the  course  of  a  regular  session.  If  such 
amendment  receive  the  votes  of  three-fifths  of 
the  mcfflbers  of  both  houses,  it  is  submitted  to 
the  people  for  ratification  at  the  next  general 
election  following.  A  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
members  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature  is 
required  to  submit  a  revision  of  the  constitution 
to  the  people.  If_  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the 
latter,  a  constitutional  convention  is  then  pro- 
vided for  by  the  legislature,  to  meet  within  six 
months  after  the  law  providing  therefor  and  to 
be  composed  of  delegates  equal  in  number  to 
the  membership  of  the  Lower  House,  and  ap- 
pointed among  the  counties  similarly  to  the 
members  of  the  Lower  House. 

Executive. —  The  highest  executive  power  is 
vested  in  the  governor,  who  is  elected  for  four 
years,  and  cannot  be  re-elected  for  an  immedi- 
ate^ succeeding  term.  His  salary  is  $6,000.  His 
veto  may  be  overridden  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  members  present  in  both  branches  of  the 
legislature.  In  case  of  vacancy,  the  succession 
devolves  on  the  president  of  the  senate  and 
the  speaker  of  the  house  successively.  Other 
officers  wielding  executive  power  are  the  sec- 
retary of  state,  the  attorney-general,  the  comp- 
troller, the  treasurer,  the  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  and  the  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture. All  these  officials  are  elected  the  same 
year  as  the  governor  and  for  a  like  term  of 
four  years.  With  the  governor  they  form  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions. 
The  Board  of  Pardons  is  constituted  of  the 
same  State  officers,  except  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction. 

i>nf /o/wr— The  l^slative  power  resides 
in  a  State  legislature,  composed  of  two  cham- 
bers, B  senate  of  32  members  and  a  house  of 
rci)resentatives  of  68  members.  The  legislature 
meets  biennially,  with  sessions  limited  to  60 
days  except  at  their  own  expense.  Extra  ses- 
sions may  be  convened  by  the  governor  by 
proclamauon,  but  such  extra  sessions  are  not 
to  exceed  20  days.  Senators  are  elected  for 
four  years.  Representatives  are  elected  for 
two,  the  senate  being  renewed  by  one-half  every 
two  years.  The  regular  sessions  begin  on  the 
Tuesday  following  the  first  Monday  in  April 
in  alternate  years.  The  lenslatnre  meets  in 
1919. 

The  Judiciary. —  This  branch  of  the  State 
government  is  composed  of  a  supreme  court, 
circuit  courts,  criminal  courts,  county  courts 
and  local  justices  of  the  peace.  The  five  justices 
of  the  supreme  court  serve  for  six  years;  they 
are  elected  under  the  new  constitution  but 
previous  to  1885  were  appointed  for  life.  The 
chief  justice  js  selected  every  other  year  by 
lot.  _  A  majority  constitutes  a  quorum.  The  15 
justices  of  the  circuit  courts  also  serve  for  six 

Eears.  They  are  nominated  by  the  governor 
ut  before  qualif^f^  must  be  confinned  by  the 
senate.  In  the  circuit  courts  all  cases  in  equity 
are  tried  and  these  courts  have  exclusive  orig- 
inal jurisdiction  in  such  cases.  They  are  also 
the  final  courts  of  appeal  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases  first  tried  in  Uie  county  courts.  State's 
attorneys  are  appointed  to  the  circuit  courts  and 
serve  for  terms  of  four  years.  The  minor 
courts,  criminal  courts  of  record,  county  courts, 
county  judges'  court^  and  jusHces  of  the  peace, 
are  afl  of  limited  junsdiction.  Twelve  men  are 
reqmred  on  a  jury  ia  all  capital  ofienses,  but 


in  all  other  criminal  and  in  all  civil  cases  six 
men  only  are  required. 

Suffrage,  etc. — The  constitutional  qualifica- 
tions for  an  elector  are  that  he  be  a  male  citi- 
zen of  at  least  21  years  of  age.  If  a  natural- 
ized citizen  naturalization  certificates  must  be 
presented  at  the  place  of  registration.  The 
prospective  voter  must  also  have  resided  in  the 
State  one  year  and  in  the  county  six  months 
next  preceding  election  and  must  register.  In 
addition  to  these  requirements  the  payment  of 
a  poll  tax  for  the  two  years  preceding  election 
has  been  added  as  a  qualification  for  voting  1^ 
act  of  the  legislature,  such  enactment  having 
been  authorized  by  the  constitution.  For  per- 
sons who  have  been  residents  of  the  State  for 
only  one  year  this  provision  is  modified  accord- 
ingly, requiring  jM,yment  of  the  poll  tax  for 
one  year  only.  The  State  has  4he  pure  Aus- 
tralian ballot  and  in  order  to  control  the  negro 
vote  non-partisan  tickets  are  usually  put  for- 
ward. General  elections  take  place  biennially 
on  the  Tuesday  next  following  the  first  Mon^ 
in  November  in  even  years.  In  accordance  wiui 
the  provisions  of  the  17th  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  United  States  senators  are 
elected  ty.  the  people  at  the  general  elections 
which  precede  the  expiration  of  a  senatorial 
term  of  office.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  the  gover- 
nor is  empowered  to  make  a  temporary  ap- 
pointment until  such  vacancy  is  filled  at  a  gen- 
eral election. 

In  1913  a  primary  election  law  was  passed 
by  the  legislature  which  contained  provisions 
for  the  nomination  to  all  elective  offices  in  the 
State,  regulated  campaign  expenditures,  and 
instituted  severe  penalties  for  corrupt  nractices. 
Under  this  law  to  secure^  representation  as  a 
party  on  the  ballot  a  political  party  must  have 
polled  at  the  preceding  election  at  least  5  per 
cent  of  the  vote  of  the  entire  State. 

Local  Government. —  The  county  is  the  polit- 
ical unit,  and  at  its  head  is  a  board  of  five 
commissioners  which  exercises  general  jurisdic- 
tion over  county  affairs.  These  commissioners 
are  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years.  Other 
county  officers  are  the  sheriff,  the  treasurer,  tax 
assessor,  tax  collector,  surveyor,  superintendent 
of  Dublic  instruction,  clerk  of  the  circuit  court 
and  constables.  It  is  within  the  province  of  the 
legislature  to  define  the  powers  and  jurbtUclion 
of  municipalities  and  these  are  generally  set 
forth  in  the  charters  establishing  such  munici- 

Jalitics.  All  towns  m»r  adopt  the  fxnnmissioii 
orm  of  government.  Piensacola  and  Tampa  are 
the  largest  cities  whkh  have  done  so. 

Special  CoHftiiutional  Provisions.—A  wife 
holds  in  her  own  name  property  acquired  before 
or  after  marriage;  she  is  not  liable  for  debts 
incurred  by  her  husband.  Intermarriage  of 
whites  and  negroes,  or  persons  of  negro  de- 
scent to  the  fourth '  generation,  is  prtMiibited. 
A  homestead  of  160  acres,  or  of  one-naif  of  an 
acre  in  an  incorporated  town  or  ci^.  owned  if 
the  head  of  a  family  who  is  a  resident  of  the 
State,  with  personal  property  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  and  the  improvements  on  the  real  estate 
is  exempt  from  enforced  sale  except  for  pur- 
chase money,  delinquent  taxes,  or  mortgage.  It 
is  further  ordered  by  legislative  enactment  that 
whites  and  blacks  living  in  adultery  are  to  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  or  fine ;  divorces  may 
be  secured  only  after  two  years*  residence 
within  the  State  and  oa  ^  gnnmd  of  adultery, 
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extreme  crnet^j  halntual  drui&amess,  habitual 
iadulgeoce  in  inolent  temper,  desertioit  for  one 
year,  previous  marriaKe  still  Unding,  physical 
incapadtv,  or  such  relationship  of  the  parties 
as  prohibits  by  law  their  entering  into  lawful 
wedlock.  Legitimacy  of  natural  children  can 
be  established  by  subsequent  marriage  of  the 
parents.  The  1^1  age  of  consent  is  16  yeara 
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Population.—  In  1900^  Florida  had  a  popu- 
lation of  528,542,  comprising  297,812  whites  and 
320,730  negroes,  or  9.6  persons  to  each  square 
mile  of  area.  In  1910,  it  returned  752,619,  com- 
prising 443,950  whites  and  308,669  negroes,  or 
13.7  persons  to  the  square  mile.  This  was  an 
increase  of  42.1  per  cent  for  the  decade.  In 
1915,  the  papulation  by  sex  and  turth  comprised 
291,684  white  males,  268,103  white  females, 
187,295  negro  mates,  and  173,099  negro  females, 
226  Asiatics  and  129  Indians,  making  a  grand 
total  of  921.61&  Of  the  total  (752^19)  re- 
ported by  the  last  census,  33,842  were  foreign 
born,  of  whom  1,896  were  from  the  West 
Indies.  2,917  from  England,  2,442  Irom  Ger- 
many. 4,538  from  Italy,  1,698  from  Canada,  and 
4,183  from  Spain.  The  population  (m  I  July 
1917,  was  estimated  at  916,185.  The  largest 
cities  in  the  State  are  Jacksonville,  with  an 
estimated  population  of  76,101  in  1916;  Tampa, 
53,886;  Peqsacola,  26272;  Key  West,  21,724; 
Tallahassee,  the  capital,  5,193.  Of  the  total 
population,  in  1915,  44.2  per  cent  was  urban. 

Indians. —  The  greatest  and  the  most  heroic 
sbind  of  the  Amencan  aborigine  in  defense  of 
his  home  land  was  made  by  the  S^minoles  of 
Florida,  who  for  centuries  after  the  advent  of 
the  white  man  roamed  in  undisputed  possession 
all  over  the  peninsula.  The  Spaniards  at- 
tempted to  found  only  a  few  settlements  on 
the  coast  and  rarely  penetrated  inland;  during 
the  later  colonial  period  they  treated  the  In- 
dians with  kindness  and  interfered  ndt  at  all 
with  dieir  freedom  of  action.  Soon  after  the 
pemnsala  was  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
grasping  white  settlers  from  Geor^a  began  to 
encroadi  on  the  red  man's  domain  and  exmbited 
httle  sympathy,  no  diarity  and  a  minimnm  of 
oonest  deafing  toward  him.  Trouhle  ensued  and 


one  of  the  ^eat  conflicts  of  American  histonr 
took  place  m  wluch  superior  force  prevailed; 
the  Indians  were  decimated,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  survivors  were  torn  from  their 
native  haunts  and  removed  to  western  reser- 
vations. Some,  however,  concealed  themselves 
in  the  Evcrfj^ades,  refused  to  yield  and  to-day 
thuT  descendants  occupy  a  unique  position. 
They  are  still  unconquered  and  have  never 
acknowledged  allegiance  to  the  government  of 
toe  United  States.  Their  number  is  estimated 
at  present  as  a  little  less  than  500  souls.  They 
are  expert  hunters  and  trappers  as  their 
forebears  were,  but  the  drainage  enterprises 
and  the  ever  advancing  settlements  of  the  whites 
are  rapidly  depriving  them  of  their  hunting 
grounds  and  consequently  of  their  means  of 
subsistence,  for  th^  do  not  tsdce  kindly  to  agri- 
culture. 

'  Since  18S9  the  State  legislature  made  several 
attempts  to  set  aside  land  for  the  Indians, 
Congress  took  a  hand  in  the  matter  and  pro- 
vided funds  for  the  purchase  of  23,000  acres  for 
a  reservation.  In  1913,  Congress  appointed  a 
special  agent  to  look  after  the  interests  of  this 
tribe.  In  1917,  the  State  l»islature  set  aside 
100,000  acres  near  the  Ten  Thousand  Isktnds, 
on  which  industrial  schools  are  to  be  erected 
and  where  the  Snninotes  will  be  assisted  to  be- 
come self-supporting  through  agriculture,  stock- 
raising,  etc.  The  aifficulty  to  be  faced  is  that 
most  of  the  tribe  still  look  upon  agriculture 
with  disdain  and  their  peculiar  tribal  customs 
render  efforts  for  their  education  especially  dif- 
ficult. The  measles,  elsewhere  a  mild  disease, 
is  one  of  the  great  enemies  of  the  Seminoles. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  sanitation,  it  spreads 
rapidly,  and  the  medicine  man  of  the  tribe  often 

? roves  an  efficient  aide  in  increasing  mortality 
rom  the  disease.  For  the  ethnography,  his- 
tory, customs,  etc.,  of  this  tribe  see  Seminole 
Indians. 

Counties  and  County-Seats.— The  State 
has  54  counties,  which,  with  their  capitals,  are 
as  follows: 
Alachua,  Gainesville 
Baker,  MacQenny 
Bay,  Panama  City 

Bradford,  Starke  Manatee.  Braidenton 

Brevard,  Tttusville  Marion,  Ocala 

Broward.  Port  Lauderdale  Monroe,  Key  West 
Calhatm,  Blountatown  Naanu,  Pemandina 
Citrua,  InvenieM  Okeechobee,  Okeechobee 

Clay,  Green  cove  Springs      Okaloosa,  Milligan 
Columbia,  Lake  City  Oranee,  Orlando 

Dade,  Miami  Osceola.  Kiaaimroee 

De  Soto.  Arcadia  Pabn  Beach.  West  Palm  Beach 

Duval.  Jacksonville  Pasco,  Dade  City 

Bscambia.  Pensacola  Pinellas,  Clearwater 

Plaeler.  Bunnell  Polk.  Bartow 

PrankUn.  Apalac^ioola         Putnam,  Palatka 
Gadsden,  jitney  St.  John.  St,  Augustine 

Hamilton,  jasper  St.  Lucie,  Port  Pierce 

Hernando,  Brooksville         Santa  Rosa.  Milton 
HiHsboTOUgh.  T^mfm  Semin<^,  Sanford 

Holmes.  Westville  Sumter,  Sumterville 

Jackson.  Marinnna  Suwanee,  Live  Oak 

TeSerson,  Monticello  Taylor,  Perry 

l^ayette.  Mayo  Volusia,  Deland 

Lake,  Tavares  WakuUa.  CTawfordvillc 

Lee.  Myers  Walton.  De  Puniak  SprincB 

Leon,  TallatiMsee  WashinRton,  Vernon 

Defense. —  The  militia,  known  officially  as 
the  National  Guard  of  Florida,  is  composed  of 
infantry,  artillery  and  a  detachment  of  sanitary 
troops.  The  headquarters  are  located  at  Talla- 
faassee.  On  30  June  1917  its  total  strength  was 
2342  officers  and  men.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment maintains  naval  stations  at  Key  West  and 
Pensacola.  . 


Levy,  Bronson 
Liberty.  Bristol 
Madison,  Madison 
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History.-^Er ploration  Period.— The  earliest 
attempted  colonization  of  the  North  American 
mainland  was  in  Florida,  and  the  first  white 
settlement  was  Saint  Augustine.  The  history 
of  the  early  expeditions  is  fascinating.  It  was 
not  the  lure  of  gold  that  drew  thither  the 
Spanish  conquistadores  from  the  islands  of  the 
Spanish  Main,  but  the  search  for  a  mysterious 
island  named  Bimini  where  there  was  a  fountain 
which  banished  age  and  its  disabilities.  On  23 
Feb.  1512  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  received  from 
the  Spanish  Crown  a  patent  of  discovery  and 
permission  to  proceed  to  discover  and  settle  the 
Island  of  Bimini.  With  the  wealth  he  had 
accumulated  in  his  public  employments  in  Porto 
Rico  and  elsewhere  he  proceeded  to  equip 
vessels  for  his  expedition.  In  that  day  of  great 
discoveries  he  found  no  difficulty  in  securing 
followers  for  his  chimerical  journey  in  search 
of  the  Fountain  of  Youth.  Troubles  beset  him, 
however,  and  after  a  detention  of  a  year  in 
Porto  Rico,  where  he  aided  in  the  subjugation 
of  the  aborigines,  he  set  out  on  his  voyage  of 
exploration  in  March  1513.  On  the  27th  he 
discovered  the  coast  a  little  north  of  Saint 
Augustine;  he  cruised  along  the  coast  and  on 
2  April  1513  made  a  landing  in  lat  30* 
From  the  appearance  of  the  land,  and  because 
he  first  came  upon  the  coast  on  Easter  Sunday 
(Sp.  Pascua  floridd),  the  name  Florida  was 
given  to  the  island,  as  he  then  supposed  it  to  be. 
Formal  possession  was  taken  in  the  name  of 
His  Most  Catholic  Majesty,  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  all  swore  allegiance  to  that  mtHiarch.  Af- 
ter two  months  spent  in  further  exploration 
Ponce  de  Leon  reembarked  and  proceew:d  south- 
ward along  the  coast.  His  next  landing  was 
attempted  near  an  Indian  village,  but  tfie  hostil- 
ity of  the  latter  prevented  a  landing  and  the 
voyage  was  continued  around  Cape  Corrientes, 
■where  a  chain  of  islands  was  discovered,  to 
which  was  given  the  name  of  The  Martyrs. 
Hostility  of  the  natives  obliged  the  explorer 
to  push  on  and  he  discovered  and  named  die 
Tortugas.  He  returned  to  Porto  Rico  without 
finding  the  object  of  his  quest,  the  Fountain  o£ 
Youth. 

His  glowing  account  of  the  ridies  of  *the 
island  of  Florida,*  on  his  return  to  Spain, 
caused  him  to  be  appointed  Adelantado  of 
this  land  and  a  new  patent  was  granted  him. 
Delay  upon  dela^  ensued  and  it  was  not  until 
1521  that  he  agam  set  forth.  Meanwhile  other 
Spaniards  had  visited  Florida  and  proved  it 
to  be  a  peninsula.  Ponce  now  dreamed  of 
foundinjg  a  great  empire  and  set '  about  the 
conversion  of  the  aborigines  to  the  Christian 
faith.  The  exact  place  of  his  debarkation  is 
unknown;  he  was  attacked  by  hostile  Indians; 
was  himself  severely  wounded;  sickness  spread 
among  his  followers,  and  he  decided  to  abandon 
the  attempt  to  colonize  Florida.  He  withdrew 
to  Cuba,  where  he  died  soon  after.  Between 
1520  and  1526  Vasquez  de  Ayllon  raided  Flor- 
ida for  slaves  but  made  no  attempt  at  settle- 
ment or  exploration.  Hie  second  man  to  at- 
tempt its  exploration  was  P&nfilo  de  Narvaez, 
who  in  1529  began  his  fatal  expedition  west- 
ward from  Pensacota  Bay.  After  treading  un- 
known wildcmesscs  to  the  westward,  the  leader 
perished  at  sea,  and  of  his  followers  only 
five  escaped  the  fevers  and  the  hostile  natives. 
One  of  these  was  Cabeqa  de  Vaca,  who  after 


seven  or  eight  years  of  servitude  among  the 
Indians  finally  reached  the  Spanish  settlements 
of  Mexico.  The  next  expedition  was  on  a 
more  pretentious  scale.  Its  leader  was  Her- 
nando de  Soto,  who  had  been  one  of  the  lead- 
ing generals  of  Pizarro  in  Peru.  Led  on  to 
dreams  of  empire  by  the  returned  adventurer, 
Cabe^  de  Vaca.  De  Soto  determined  to  con- 
quer the  supiK>sedty  rich  land  of  Florida,  deter- 
mined to  write  his  name  as  high  as  those  of 
Cortez  and  Pizarro  who  had  conquered  whole 
empires  for  Spain.  On  6  April  1538  he  put  to 
sea  from  Spain  in  10  vessels  with  a  great 
band  of  followers.  He  stopped  off  at  Santiago 
de  Cuba  and  at  Havana,  and  not  until  25  June 
1539  did  his  expedition  reach  Tampa  Bay. 
pe  Soto  explored  a  great  part  of  the  peninsula 
in  1539  and  the  following  year,  but  great  num- 
bers of  his  followers  were  slain  by  the  Indians, 
all  of  whom  manifested  the  greatest  hostility 
to  the  white  men.  After  weary  months  of 
wandering  through  the  primeval  wilderness 
Jiis  party  reached  the  Mississippi  where  De  Soto 
died  of  fever.  In  1559  an  expedition  on  a 
targe  scale  was  prepared  to  conquer  the  penin- 
sula, ^where  so  much  disaster  had  attended  ilie 
Spaniards.  In  that  year  Don  Tristan  de  Luna 
set  out  from  Vera  Cruz  with  1,500  soldiers  and 
a  number  of  priests  and  monks.  On  14  Aug. 
1559  he  arrived  in  Pensacola  Bay;  an  expedition 
was  sent  into  the  interior,  but  disaster  after 
disaster  followed,  the  ships  were  lost  in  a  hurri- 
cane, food  supplies  became  exhausted ;  the 

Eirty  became  divided  in  its  counsels,  and  De 
una  was  recalled  in  1561,  having  accomplished 
nothing. 

The  Huguenots. —  Coligny,  designing  to 
found  a  Huguenot  colony  and  refuge  in  the 
New  World,  sent  out  a  company,  in  1562,  under 
Jean  Ribaut,  who  founded  the  colony  of  Port 
Royal,  S.  C  In  1564,  Ribaut's  colony  hav- 
ing failed,  Ren6  de  Laudonniere,  in  charge  of 
a  new  company  of  Huguenots,  built  Fort 
Caroline  on  the  Saint  John's  River.  The  col- 
ony did  not  prosper  and  Laudonniere  was 
AovA  setting  out  for  home,  when  he  was 
joined  by  Ribaut  and  300  men  fnnn  France. 
On  28  Aug.  1565  Pedro  Mencndez  de  Avilez 
at  the  head  of  a  Spanish  expedition  cast  ancbor 
in  the  Bay  of  Saint  Augustine.  His  object  was 
to  exterminate  the  Huguenot  settlement.  H« 
captured  Fort  Caroline  and  put  to  the  sword 
nearly  the  entire  garrison  "not  as  Frenchmen 
but  as  heretics.*  Menendez  thereupon  founded 
Saint  Augustine,  explored  the  coast  and  built 
forts  at  San  Mateo  (Fort  Caroline),  Avista, 
Guale  and  Saint  Helena.  Mcnenflez  returned 
to  Spain  in  1567.  The  brutal  murder  of  the 
French  Huguenots  did  not  long  remain  un- 
avenged despite  the  indifference  manifested  at 
the  French  court.  Dominique  de  Gourgues, 
friend  of  Jean  Ribaut,  but  probably  a  Catholic, 
gathered  a  body  of  picked  men  with  the  osten- 
sible object  of  kidnapping  slaves  on  the  African 
coast,  keeping  the  true  design  to  himself  uiitil 
his  ships  were  nearing  the  coast  of  Florida. 
His  followers  after  he  made  it  known  to  them 
endorsed  the  project  for  revenge  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  Indians  De  Gourgues  took  Fort 
San  Mateo  in  1568.  On  the  very  spot  where 
Menendez  had  executed  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Car^ne,  De  Gourgues  hanged  oil  of  die  Spsn* 
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iards  remained  after  assault  on  the 
fort,  and  inscribed  a  tablet  of  firewood:  *I 
do  not  this  as  unto  Spaniards,  not  as  wnto 
Mariners,  but  as  unto  Traitors,  Robbers,  and 
Murderers*  The  Spaniards  at  Saint  Augus- 
tine being  in  too  great  force,  De  Gourgoes  re- 
frained from  attacking  riiem  and  returned  to 
France,  his  mission  accomplished. 

Colonial  Period. —  After  the  stirring  events 
jiist  nar^ted  a  century  elapsed  without  any 
attempt  made  by  the  Spaniards  to  ex- 

tend their  settlement  beyond  the  Atlantic  coast 
The  total  results  of  100  years  of  Spanish 
domination  were  three  small  fortified  posts 
and  a  few  scattered  missions  among  the  ab- 
origines. In  1586  Saint  Augustine  was  burned 
and  destn^yed  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  in 
1665  English  buccaneers  under  John  Davis 
plundered  it  In  1696  the  Spaniards,  jealous 
of  the  extension  of  the  French  settlements  in 
Louisiana,  turned  for  the  first  tinu  toward  the 
Gulf  coast  and  founded  Pensacola.  French 
settlements  by  1702  limited  Florida  to  the  Per^ 
dido  River  on  die  west  while  to  the  north  the 
Ei^^sfa  colonial  grants  placed  another  litnita- 
tion  on  the  claims  of  Spun  in  that  directian. 
All  throu^  the  17th  and  early  l8th  centuries 
the  Spaniards  in  Florida  are  alleged  to  have 
harassed  or  set  on  the  Indians  to  harass,  the 
English  settlements,  especially  after  Georgia 
was  settled.  Saint  Augustine  was  captured 
and  burned  by  a  force  from  South  Carolina 
in  1702,  Spain  and  Great  Britain  being  then 
at  war.  The  fort  was  not  reduced,  however, 
and  the  English  withdrew  upon  the  approach 
of  reinforcements  to  the  Spaniards.  In  1708 
and  again  in  1722  the  Carolinians  invaded 
Florida  and  in  1740  Gen.  James  Edward  Ogle- 
thorpe, governor  of  Geocgia,  attacked  Saint 
Augustine,  and  made  a  second  attempt  in  1745. 
Pensacola  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1719 
and  held  by  them  for  five  years.  In  1763  East 
and  West  Florida  —  the  latter  west  of  the 
Apalachicola.  and  including  parts  of  modem 
Alabama  ana  Mississippi — were  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  imder  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
Civil  government  now.  displaced  the  military 
and  a  period  of  great  prosperity  cnaucd.  Roads 
were  laid  out  and  many  of- them  built,  and  in 
20  years  more  than  25,000  white  immigrants 
settled  in  Florida.  During^  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence most  of  the  white  population  of 
Florida  remained  loyal  to  England.  Plans  wore 
made  to  invade  Georgia  and  South  Carolina, 
and  in  1778  a  Florida  expedition  took  part  in 
the  siege  of  Savannah,  Ga.  In  1779  the  Span- 
iards of  New  Orleans  seixed  the  English  post 
in  West  Florida  and  took  Pensacola  m  1781. 

In  1783  Florida  was  retrocedcd  to  Spain  at 
the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Since  that  treaty  did  not 
guarantee  the  religious  Hbef^  of  the  English 
settlers  many  of  Uie  latter  withdrew.  In  1795 
the  northern  boundary  was  placed  at  the  line 
of  31  north  latitude  by  treaty  with  the^  United 
States.  In  the  same  year  West  Florida  was 
sold  to  France.  After  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
of  1803  the  United  States  claimed  up  to  the 
Perdido  as  part  of  ^Louisiana" ;  the  claim  was 
not  then  pjessed,  for  fear  of  war;  bat  in  1810, 
the  Spanish,  monarchy  being  overthrown  and 
the  king  a  prisoner,  the  Uiuted  States  took 


possession  of  all  but  Mobile,  which  was  occu- 
pied in  1813  at  the  time  of  the  War  with 
Britain.  West  Florida  wad  declared  an  inde- 
pendent State  on  26  Sept  1810  by  the  settlers, 
who  set  up  a  government  and  asked  for,  ad- 
mission to  the  Union.  President  Madison  de- 
clared West  Florida  under  the  juristtiction  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  1812  that  part  of 
West  Florida  between  the  Peari  and  Missis* 
■ippi  Rivers  was  added  to  Lomsiana  and  that 
between  die  Peari  and  Perdido  Rivers  was  in* 
coTpo rated  with  Misnssippi. 

During  the  War  of  1812  the  English  in  18U 
landed  a  garrison  at  Pensacola,  with  the  con- 
nivance of  tiie  Spaniards.  Their  stay  was 
short;  however,  as  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  took 
Pensacola  in  November  1814.  The  British 
next  bitilt  a  fort  on  the  Apalachicola  from 
which  Indians  and  fugitive  slaves  were  sent 
against  the  Americans.  The  so-called  Spanish 
*govemment*  at  this  time  was  mere  anarchy, 
partly  from  there  being  no  stable  home  gov- 
ernment to  control  it;  Indian  bands  rawed 
Georgia  and  escaped  over  the  border,  Britisli 
and  Spanish  traders  inti^ued  with  them,  uid 
It  was  an  Alsatia  for  fi^tive  slaves  which 
drove  the  slaveholders  wild.  Congress  author- 
ised Madison  to  take  "temporary  possession' 
in.  1811,  bttt  tiottaing  was  done;  in  1818  Jack- 
son invaded  it  to  punish  Spanish  assistance  to 
the  Seminole  raids  and  the  withht^ding  of 
fugitive  slaves,  captin-ed  Saint  Maries  and  Pen- 
sacola, and  hanged  Arfeut^ot  and  Ambristet, 
two  British  adventurers  making  profit  by  fui- 
nishii^  supplies  and  possibfy  other  brip  to  ^ 
Indiam.  - 

AmuxaHon  and  Statehood.-*-  The  district  be- 
ing both  profitless  and  untenable  to  Spain,  skt 
ceded  it  to  the  United  States  by  treaty  of  22 
Feb.  1819,  in  exchange  for  govermnent  as»- 
sumption  of  $5,000,000  claims  of  American  dti- 
sens  gainst  Spain.  The  treaty  was  ratified  in 
1821,  and  in  March  1822  it  was  admitted  as  a 
Territory  of  the  United  States  and  the  mili- 
tary authority  was  superseded  by  the  civil.  The 
two  sections,  East  and  West  Florida,  both  ffxMt 
geographical  and  political  reasotia,  lud  no  syn>- 
pathy  with  each  other,  and.  repeatedly  peti- 
tioned Congress  for  separation,  without  avaiL 
Especially  West  Florida,  as  late  as  1869.  voted 
for  annexation  to  Atabwna,  iriiich  ofiercd 
Florida  $1^000,000  for  it ;  but  no  further  sMps 
were  taken.  Self-government  was  very  Un- 
ited at  6rst  The  government  consisted  of  a 
governor  appointed  by  the  President  and  a 
council  of  13,  appointed  annually.  After  1826 
members  of  the  council  were  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  after  1834  there  were  26  members  in 
the  council.  A  stable  government  and  the  im* 
'  migration  of  white  settlers  from  the  Southern 
States  ushered  in  a  period  of  prosperity  which 
was  handicapped  by  frequent  forays  of  the 
Indians.  From  1835  to  1842  the  Seminole  War 
was  waged  and  at  its  close  all  but  a  few  hun- 
dred of  the  Seminoles  were  placed  on  reserva- 
tions in  Indian  Territory.  On  11  Jan.  1839  a 
convention  passed  a  constitution  for  the  State 
of  Florida,  but  it  was  not  admitted  to  the 
Union  till  3  March  1845,  paired  with  Iowa,  as 
a  slave  State  with  a  free  State.  The  constitu- 
tion, forbidding,  emancipation  of  dbvcs  by  ^e 
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legislature,  roused  a  violent  d^te  in  Congress 
over  admission. 

Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. —  On  10  Jan. 
1861  Florida  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession 
by  a  vote  of  62  to  7 ;  on  21  January  her  sena- 
tors withdrew  from  Congress;  on  4  Februaiy 
her  delegates  took  their  seats  in  the  Confederate 
Congress,  and  on  the  17th  she  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Confetleracy.  The  government  posts 
in  the  State  neariy  all  fell  into  Confederate 
hands ;  but  Fort  Pidcens,  off  Pensact^,  and  the 
forts  at  Key  West  and  the  Tortugas  were  re- 
tained and  formed  a  nucleus  for  recapture. 
Most  of  the  coast  towns  were  captured  hy  the 
Federals  during  the  first  two  years  of  war. 
But  the  State  remained  in  the  Confeder2u:y. 
After  1863,  however,  the  Union  forces  were 
employed  in  other  quarters;  and  by  the  battle 
of  Olustee,  20  Feb.  1864,  the  Sute  was  ac- 
knowledged lost  to  the  Union  till  the  close  of 
the  war.  On  20  Mar  1865  all  slaTCs  in  the 
State  were  freed.  On  13  July  1865  a  pro- 
visional government  was  formed;  on  25  Octo- 
ber a  State  convention  met,  wfaidi  on  the  28th 
annulled  the  ordinance  of  secession.  A  new 
constitution  was  adopted  without  slavery  and 
a  legislature  organized  in  1866 ;  but  on  2  March 
1867  it  was  brought  under  the  Reconstruction 
Act,  and  became  a  part  of  the  Third  Military 
District.  A  constitution  was  ratified  by  popu- 
lar election  in  May  1868,  the  legislature  met  the 
8th  June  following  and  ratified  the  13th  and 
14th  Amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  on  25  Jnne  1868  Florida  was  reinganized 
as  a  State.  On  4  July  the  government  was 
transferred  to  the  civil  authorities  and  the  new 
State  officials  assumed  office.  The  extrava- 
gances of  the  Reconstruction  government 
brought  about  a  great  increase  in  the  State's 
indebtedness  and  taxes  were  burdensome  for 
many  years.  Only  in  1873  did  the  yearly  reve- 
nue of  the  State  equal  the  current  expenses  of 
government  and  the  interest  on  the  State  debt. 

Modern  Development.— The  70*5  were 
marked  by  bitter  political  contests,  power  grad- 
ually passing  back  to  Democratic  hands.  In 
1^  the  State's  electoral  vote  was  disputed, 
but  the  vote  was  at  length  given  to  Hayes, 
after  a  visit  of  a  commission  to  Florida.  The 
late  80*8  witnessed  the  discovery  of  the  great 
deposits  of  phosphate  rock  and  economic  con- 
ditions began  to  improve  rapidly.  This  decade 
and  the  90*8  saw  railroads  extended  through- 
out the  State,  and  the  east  coast  became  a 
popular  winter  resort. 

Railroad  development  was  in  great  part  due 
to  the  foresight  of  Henry  M.  Flagler,  who  saw 
the  latent  wealth  of  the  State  and  its  possibili- 
ties as  a  fruit-growing  centre  as  well  as  a 
health  and  pleasure  resort.  The  investments  of ' 
Northern  capital  in  industries  and  railroads, 
the  Federal  work  on  harbors,  rivers,  etc., 
have  made  Florida  a  strong  and  thriving  State. 
In  State  elections  the  Democratic  majority  is 
well  over  30,000.  Except  in  a  Presidential  year, 
it  h  not  usual  for  the  Republican  party  to 
nominate  a  full  State  and  congressional  ticket. 
Since  1910  Florida  sends  four  representatives 
to  the  lower  house  of  Congress. 

BiUiocraphy.—  General:  Aflalo,  F.  G., 
*  Sunshine  and  Sport  in  Florida  and  the  West 


Indies>  (New  York  1907) ;  ^Qimate,  Soil  and 
Resources  of  Florida*  (United  States  Depart- 
ment of-  Agriculture,  Wa^iington  1882)  ;  Cock- 
erell,  T.  D.  A.,  <West  Indian  Fauna  in 
Florida*  (in  Nature,  Vol.  XL VI) ;  Cory,  C  B.. 
*Htmtiiig  and  Fishing  in  Florida*  (Boston 
1896) ;  Dimock,  A.  W.  and  J.  A..  <Florida 
Enchantments*  (New  York  1909);  'Florida: 
A  Pamphlet  Descriptive  of  its  History,  Topog- 
raphy, Qtmate,  Soil,  etc.*  (Florida  Department 
of   Agriculture,   Tallahassee   1904) ;  Gifford, 


National  Geographic  Masagine,  Vol.  VII) ; 
Matson  and  Sanford,  '(jeology  and  Ground 
Waters  of  Florida'  (in  United  States  Geo- 
graphical Survey,  'Water  Supply  Paper  319,' 
Washington  1914);  Millspaug^i,  C.  F.,  'Flora 
of  the  Sand  Keys  of  Florida*  (Chicago  1907); 
Norton,  C.  L.,  ^Handbook  of  Florida*  (2d  ed. 
New  York  1S92)  ;  Packard.  W.,  'Florida  TraUs> 
(Boston  1910);  'Prelimmary  Report  on  the 
Soils  of  Flori<h>  (Bulletin  13,  United  Sutes 
Department  of  Agncnlture,  Eftvision  of  Soils, 
Washington  1898) ;  Pourtales,  L.  F.,  'Flora  and 
Fauna  of  the  Florida  Keys*  (in  The  American 
Naturalist,  Vol.  XI);  Rhodes  and  Dumcmt, 
'Guide  to  Florida*  (New  York  1912) ;  ^Reports 
of  the  Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States* 
(Washington  1910  et  seq. ) ;  Smith,  E.  A, 
'Agricultural  Features  of  Florida*  (Vol.  VI  of 
Reports  of  the  Tenth  Census,  Washington 
1884);  Winter,  Nevin  O..  'Florida;  The  Land 
of  Enchantment*  (Boston  1918).  Government, 
Education,  etc.:  Brevard  and  Bennett,  '(5ov- 
emment  of  Florida';  Bush,  'History  of  Edu- 
cation in  Florida*  (United  States  Bureau  of 

1888); 
Thorpe, 
(1909^ ; 

Yocum,  Wilbur  F.,  'Civil  C?ovemment  of 
Florida*  (De  Land,  Fla.,  1904).  History :  Bab- 
cock,  K.  C,  'The  Rise  of  American  Nationality' 
(1906)  ;  BrintoUj  D.  G,  'Notes  on  the  Floridian 
Peninsula,  its  Literary  History,  Indian  Tribes, 
and  Antiquities'  (Philadelphia  1859),  with 
bibliwraphy ;  Campbell,  R.  L.,  'Historical 
Sketches  of  Co1onia^  Florida*  (Gevdand 
1892);  Carpenter,  E.  J.,  'The  American  Ad- 
vance* (1903) ;  (^ladwick,  F.  E.,  'The  United 
States  and  Spain*  (1909);  Chambers,  H.  E, 
'West  Florida  and  its  Relation  to  the  Historical 
Cartograi^y  of  the  United  States*  (Johns  Hop- 
kins Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science, 
Series  16,  No.  S) ;  Davis,  W.  W.,  'The  Civil 
War  and  Reconstruction  in  Florida*  (New  York 
and  London  1913) ;  Fairbanks,  G.  R..  <Histofy 
of  Florida*  (Philadelphia  1871),  the  standard 
history  of  the  State;  Foster,  J.  W.,  *A  Cen- 
tury of  Americaii  Diplomacy*  (1906);  French, 
Benjamin  F.,  'Historical  Collections  of  Louis- 
iana* (New  York  1846-75) ;  Fuller,  H.  B.,  'The 
Purchase  of  Florida*  (1906);  Garcia.  'Dos 
antiguas  Relaciones  de  la  Florida'  (Mexico, 
D.  F.  1902) ;  Green,  E.  L.,  'History  of  Florida* 
(1898);  Lanier  Sidney,  'Florida:  Its  Scenery, 
Climatt^^  and  History*  (Philadelphia  1875) ; 
Long,  Ellen  Call,  'Florida  Breezes';  Loweiy, 
Woodbury,  'The  Spanish  Settlements  withio 
the  Present  Limits  of  the  United  States'  (New 
York,  Vol.  I,  1901 ;  Vol.  II,  sub-title  'Florida' 
ib„  1905)  :  Moore,  'Certain  Aboriginal  Remains* 
(^ladelphia  mi-06) ;  Moor«^  J.  B.,  <Inter- 
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national  Arbitrations*  (1896) ;  id.,  'DigeEt  of 
[nternationaj  Law>  (1906)  ;  Morse,  J.  T.,  *John 
Quincy  Adams'  (1897);  Smith,  Buckinghani, 
*Colecd6n  de  Tarios  documentos  para  la  his* 
toria  de  la  Florida  y  tierras  adyacentes'  (Lon- 
dcm  1857) ;  Torrey,  Bradford,  ^Florida  Sketch- 
Boolc>  (Boston  18M). 

FLORIDA,  Ghilf  of.  See  FLOunA  Stbaits. 

FLORIDA,  Treaty  of.  In  American  his- 
tory, a  treaty  signed  between  Spain  and  the 
Umted  States,  22  Feb.  1819,  by  which  Spain 
conceded  the  Floridas  to  the  United  States. 
Until  ^e  final  ratification  of  the  treaQ'  Con- 
KTcss  had  passed  a  law  empowering  thfe  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  a  governor,  and  Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson  assumed  command  of  the  Florida  re- 
gion. General  Jackson  issued  a  proclamation 
at  Pensacola  requiring  obedience  to  United 
States  authority.  See  Flmida;  United 
States— Abbitration  in  the. 

FLORIDA,  University  of,  located  at 
(jainesvUle,  Fla.,  dates  from  6  July  1905  when 
the  State  Board  of  Education  and  ue  Board  of 
Control  in  joint  ses^on,  acting  under  powers 

conferred  by  the  legislature,  co-ordinated  pre- 
vious State  efforts  at  higher  instruction  and  or- 
ganized the  Florida  Female  College  at  Talla- 
hassee and  the  University  of  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida at  Gainesville.  Both  these  institutions  be- 
gan their  scholastic  work  in  September  1905.  In 
1909  an  act  of  the  legislature  changed  the  name 
of  the  one  to  the  Florida  State  College  for 
Women ;  of  the  other  to  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida. Now  ranldng  with  die  best  imiversities  of 
the  nation  its  departments  comprise  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  leadmg  to  the  de- 
grees of  BA.  and  B.S.;  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture which  confers  the  degree  of  B.S.A. ; 
the  College  of  Engineering  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  B.E. ;  the  College  of  Law,  the  LL.B.  de- 
gree of  which  admits  to  the  bar  without  fur- 
ther examination;  the  Teachers'  College  confer-' 
ring  the  degrees  of  B.S.  and  B.A.  in  philosophy 
and  education  and  providing  normal  training 
for  those  desiring  to  enter  any  department  of 
the  public  school  service,  State  certificates  are 
granted  to  Normal  School  and  Teachers'  Col- 
lege graduates  without  further  examination; 
the  Graduate  School  offering  courses  leading 
to  the  degrees  of  M.A,  and  M.S.;  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  for  agricultural  re- 
search; and  the  Universi^  Extension  Division 
serving  Farmers'  Institutes,  Boys'  and  Girls* 
clubs,  correspondence  courses,  lecture  bureau, 
etc.  Apart  from  legislative  appropriations,  the 
annual  income  of  the  university  derived  prin- 
cipally from  Federal  grants  amounts  to  $34,750; 
for  the  support  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  the  Federal  government  makes  two  an- 
nual grants  totaling  $9(^000.  Three  fellowships 
and  four  scholarships  are  offered  deserving  stu- 
dents and  a  loan  fund  enables  students  to  enter 
the  College  of  Agriculture.  The  university 
occupies  a  tract  of  604  acres,  90  of  which  are 
devoted  to  campus,  drill-grounds  and  athletic 
fields;  the  remainder  is  used  by  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  Handsome  buildings  have  been 
erected  furnished  with  all  modem  improvements 
and  appliances.  The  faculty  numbers  73;  the 
average  annual  student  enrolment  is  800,  with 
an  additional  200  to  230  enrolled  in  boys'  short 
course  and  in  correspondence  courses. 
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FLORIDA  AGRICULTURAL  COL. 
LEGE,  an  important  educational  institution  at 
Lake  Qty,  Fla.^  esUblished  in  1884  and  affiliated 
to  the  Umversi^  of  Florida  (q.vO*  It  is  under 
the  direct  control  of  a  State  board  appointed 
hy  the  governor.  There  is  an  average  annual 
attendance  of  200  students  of  both  sexes. 

FLORIDA  BLANCA,  fld-re'tha  blaa'k&, 
oai  MoBino,  Covm  of,  Spanish  statesman: 
.  Hellin.  Murcia.  21  Oct.  1728;  d.  Seville,  20 
Nov.  1808.  He  was  Spanish  Ambassador  at 
Rome  during  the  pontificate  of  Clement  XIV 
and  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
activity  in  the  abolition  of  the  order  of  the 

iesoits  and  in  the  election  of  Pius  VI.  In  1777 
e  became  Minister  of  Forei^  Affairs  and  at 
once  acquired  almost  unlimited  authority  in 
Spain.  He  introduced  post-coaches  and 
caused  the  post-roads  to  be  made  practicable; 
directed  his  attention  to  the  most  important 
subjects  of  general  police,'  particularly  in  the 
capital;  embellished  Madrid,  and  was  on  every 
occasion  the  active  friend  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.  His  attack  ui>on  Algiers  in  1777  and 
the  siege  of  C>ibialtar  in  178^-83  were  tmsuc- 
cessful;  but  the  result  of  his  oo-operation  with 
the  English  colonies  of  North  America  in  se- 
curing their  independence  was  more  favorable 
to  Spain.  After  the  accession  of  Charles  IV, 
his  enemies  succeeded,  in  1792,  in  effecting  his 
disgrace.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  citadel  of 
Pampeluna,  but  was  soon  restored  to  liberty 
and  banished  to  his  estates.  He  appeared  once 
more  upon  the  political  stage  in  1806^  when  he 
was  president  of  the  eirtraordinary  Cortes. 
FLORIDA  CAPS.  See  Cak  FtcnxDA. 
FLORIDA  JAY.   See  Jay. 

FLORIDA  KSYS.  or  REEFS,  in  Florida, 
a  chain  of  small  islands,  keya  or  reefs,  of  coral 
or  limestone^  extending  southwest  from  Cape 
Florida,  about  220  miles.  They  are  veiy  con- 
siderable in  number,  but  only  a  few  are  of  any 
importance.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
Cayo  Largo,  Indian  Key,  Long  Island,  Old  and 
New  Matacombs,  Cayo  de  Boca  and  Key  West, 
on  which  the  city  of  Key  West  is  built.  In 
1910  the  railway  to  Key  West  joined  41  of  the 
keys.  The  only  local  industry  of  importance  is 
sponge  fishing,  which  returns  upwards  of 
^0,000  annually. 

FLORIDA  STATE  COLLEGE  FOR 
WOMEN.  r«>ivaniaed  by  act  of  the  I^jria- 
ture  5  June  1905,  is  sittuited  at  Tallahwsec^ 
Fla.,  where,  first  as  a  seminary,  it  had  been  in 
operation  from  February  1857.  Six  State  in- 
stitutions of  learning  were  merged  5  Tune  1905 
into  the  Univcrsihr  of  Florida  for  tne  educa- 
tion of  men  at  Gainesville,  and  the  Florida 
State  College  for  the  education  of  women  at. 
Tallahassee.  The  college  grounds  comprising 
campus  and  farm  cover  150  acres;  five  com- 
modious modem  buildings  are  fully  equipped 
with  all  facilities  for  higher  instruction;  and  11 
scholarships  attract  promising  students.  The 
departments  are^  college  of  arts  and  sciences, 
school  of  education  and  normal  school  and  spe- 
cial schools  of  business,  art,  music  and  home 
demonstration  worl^  leading  to  the  degrees  of- 
B.A,  M.A.  and  M.S.  The  faculty  numbers 
42;  the  average  annual  attendance  of  students, 
regular  term,  is  600,  summer  school  360;  total 
enrolment,  excluding  duplicates  over  95a 
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FLOIUDA  STRAITS  — FLOTATION  PROCBSS  IN  ttSTAI^  UINING 


FLORIDA  STRAITS,  or  NEW  BA- 
HAMA CHANNEL.  The  gulf  waters  sepa- 
ratii^  Florida  from  Cuba  and  the  Bahamas, 
and  traversed  by  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  total 
length  is  300  miles,  with  a  width  of  from  50  to 
ISO  miles.  The  main  channel  has  been  sotmded 
to  a  depth  of  over  6^000  feet. 

PLORIDIA,  Sicily,  city  on  the  River  Cianij 
six  tniies  west  of  Syracuse.  Grain,  wine  and 
olives  are  produced  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
12^. 

FLORIDSDOIff.  Austria,  a  suburb  of 
Vienna,  three  miles  north  of  that  city.  It  is  a 
ttiriving  industrial  centre,  with  manufactures 
of  locomotives,  carriages,  chemicals,  rubber 
goods,  pottery,  hardware,  etc  In  1896  it  was 
made  the  seat  of  a  district  Pop.  38,700. 

FLORIEP,  Robert.  German  physician:  b. 
Jena  1804;  d.  1861.  -  He  received  his  education 
at  the  University  of  Bonn,  and  after  1833  was 
connected  with  the  Pathological  Museum  of 
the  Charity  in  Beriin.  His  work  <On  the  Thera- 
peutic Application  of  Electro-Magnetism  in 
the  Treatment  of  Paralytic  and  Rheumatic  Af- 
fections' (Eng.  trans,  by  R.  M.  Lawrence 
1850)  was  the  most  important  contribution  to 
electrotherapy  of  its  day.  He  is  also  well 
known  for  bis  medical  and  surreal  atlases,  the 
prindpal  of  which  were  'Cbirurg^sche  Kup- 
{erufeln>  (182047);  <KIimsche  Kupferufehi> 
(1828-07) ;  *Adas  der  Hautkrankheiten> 
(1837)  and  *Atlas  An^omicus*  (6th  ed. 
1877). 

FLOIUKIN.  See  Flokicak. 

FLORIN,  a  coin  first  struck  in  Florence  in 
the  13th  century.  The  silver  florins  of  Hoi-  ■ 
land  are  worth  about  40  cents.  The  British  and 
Austrian  florins  are  each  worth  50  cents.  The 
English  florin  was  first  coined  in  1849.  See 
Numismatics. 

FLORIO,  Caryl.  Sec  Robjohn,  W.  J. 

FLORIO,  John,  English  author:  h.  London, 
about  1553;  d.  Fulham.  1625.  His  father  was 
a  Florentine  Protestant,  who  fled  to  England 
to  escape  persecution.  He  taught  Italian  at 
Oxford  and  London,  having  among  his  pupils 
several  men  of  note.  He  achieved  repute 
as  a  translator  and  lexicographer.  His  *Rrst 
Fruits  which  yield  Familiar  Speech,*  a  ser- 
ies of  dialogues  in  English  and  Italian,  ap- 
peared in  1578  and  was  followed  in  1580  by  an 
English  version  of  Ramutius'  Italian  translation 
of  Jacques  Cartier's  'Twq  Voyages  to  New 
France.'  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the 
former  he  issued  in  1591  a  volume  of  simitar 
nature  entitled  *  Second  Fruits.'  In  1598  ap- 
peared the  well-known  Italian-EnRlish  diction- 
ary *A  World  of  Words,*  dedicated  to  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  and  which  gave  the 
author  wide  distinction.  In  1601-03  he  trans- 
lated into  English  Montaigne's  'Essays,* 
which  work  was  often  reprinted.  After  the 
accession  of  James  I,  Florio  became  French 
and  Italian  tutor  to  Prince  Henry,  and  later 
gentleman  of  the  pri\'y  chamber  and_  Italian 
rrader  to  the  tjucen.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Shakespeare,  Ben  Tonson  and  Sir  Francis 
Bacmi,  and  was  pensioned  for  having  made  the 
latter*5  works  known  abroad. 


FLORIS,  FraiiB.  See  De  Vsiendt,  Frahs. 

FLORISSANT  BEDS,  a  group  of  sedimen- 
tary rocks,  occupying  the  site  of  a  lake,  near 
Florissant,  (^lonulo.  The  group  is  famed  for 
its  Tertiary  fossils.  Consult  reports  of  the 
United  States  (geological  Survey. 

FLORI8TICS.  See  EoOLoey ;  Plavts,  Bis- 

lUBUTIOH  OF. 

FLORIZBLr  in  Shakespeare's  ^Winter's 
Tale,'  the  Prince  of  Bohemia,  hero  of  the 
drama  and  the  lover  of  Perdtta. 

FLORUS,  Roman  historian,  of  the  2d  cen- 
tury AJ>.,  probably  a  native  of  Spain  or  Goal. 
He  is  vanously  s^led  in  the  manuscripts ; .  in 
some  L.  Annaeus  Florus,  in  others  L.  Jidius 
Floru^  in  others  L.  Annseus  Seneca  and  m  one 
wnply  L.  Annaeus.  He  wrote  an  abridgment 
(epitome)  of  Roman  history  in  four  books, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  first  time 
of  closing  the  Temple  of  Janus,  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  .  His  style  is  florid,  and  not  _  suffi- 
ciently simple  for  history.  The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Duker  (Leyden  1744) ;  later  ones  are 
by  Titze  (1819)  and  Seebode  (1821). 

FLOSS  SILK,  the  portions  of  ravded  silk 
broken  off  in  reeling  the  silk  from  the  cococms, 
carded  and  spun  into  a  soft  tmtwisted  yam 
and  used  for  embroidery,  etc  See  Silk  and 
Silk  Industry. 


FLOTATION. 
of;  Gou>  Mining. 


See  Chemistry,  Pbogkess 


FLOTATION  PROCESS  IN  METAL 

MINING,  The.  Flotation  is  a  metallurgic 
process  in  which  valuable  metallic  minerals  are 
extracted  from  ores  by  methods  that  cause  the 
mineral  particles  of  the  puln  to  float.  A  pulp 
is  a  mixture  of  finely  crushed  ore  and  water. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  this  new  process  is 
a  physical  contradiction  of  the  old  methods  of 
concentration,  in  which  the  force  of  gravity 
was  the  principal  factor.  Such  an  interpreta- 
tion is  not  permissible  because  gravity  has  not 
been  outlawed  by  flotation;  on  the  contrary 
the  new  process  is  dependent  upon  the  action  of 
the  same  force.  The  miner^  particles  that 
ascend  in  the  new  apparatus  are  as  obedient  to 
gravity  as  the  particles  that  descend  in  the  old 
machines.  The  difference  lies  in  the  inter- 
play of  molecular  forces,  notably  surface-ten- 
sion, which  is  a  phase  of  cohesion,  that  is,  the 
attraction  that  bmds  molecules  of  like  Idnd  to 
each  other.  In  consequence,  the  surface  of  a 
liquid  acts  as  if  it  were  a  stretched  membrane 
or  an  clastic  film. 

The  earliest  practicable  method  of  flotation 
was  invented  by  F.  E.  EIraore  in  1898.  It  was 
based  directlv  upon  the  buoyancy  of  oil.  This  is 
a  simple  manifestation  of  gravity,  whereby  an 
oil,  lighter  than  water,  will  rise  to  fhe  surface 
of  a  pulp  and  carry  with  it  any  mineral  parti- 
cles that  have  become  entrained  in  it  The  oil 
plays  the  part  of  a  raft  or  boat.  Owing  to  the 
small  flotative  margin  offered  by  common  oils, 
which  have  a  specific  gravity  of  about  0.9  as 
against  the  1  of  water,  this  method  involved 
the  use  of  so  much  oil  that  it  proved  imprac- 
ticable in  metallurgic  practice.  As  first  used  it 
required  a  ton  of  oil  to  treat  a  ton  of  ore. 

Next,  the  direct  effect  of  surface-tension 
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FLOTATION  IM  lUtTAL  MINING 


on  water  was  utilized  in  methods  iuTented  in 
Australia,  where  th^  were  patented  by  G.  D. 
Delprat  and  C  V.  Potter  in  1902.  Such  proc- 
esses come  under  the  heading  of  Aim-sus- 
pension; they  are  typiiied  by  the  floating  of 
a  needle  on  water.  In  the  familiar  experiment 
a  small  needle  is  greased,  althotifib  it  will 
float  without  the  aid  of  grease.  Little  or  no 
oil  is  employed  in  these  processes,  which  show 
that  bubbles  of  air  entangled  in  the  pulp,  or 
of  gas  generated  therein  by  the  addition  of 
acid,  are  effective  for  flotation. 

Then  came  the  third  and  much  the  most  im- 
portant development  of  this  branch  of  metal- 
lurey.  Several  investigators,  notably,  H.  L» 
Sulinan  and  H.  F.,  K.  Pickard,  made  use  of 
the  experience  obt^ned  in  the  Australian  mills 
and,  in  1904>  developed  a  process  in  which 
bubbles  of  air  became  the  principal  agent.  This 
[^ase  of  flotation  may  be  called  bubble-Ievita- 
tion;  it  depends  upon  the  attachment  o£  bubbles 
of  air  to  the  metallic  minerals  in  preference 
to  the  gangue,  such  preference  representing  an 
afluiity  or  selectiveness  that  is  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  a  small  proportion  of  oil,  even 
less  than  1  per  cent  on  the  weight  of  the  ore. 
Whether  the  result  be  due  to  the  oiling  of  the 
bubble-61m  or  to  the  oiling  of  the  metallic  sur- 
face of  the  mineral  particles  is  not  yet  clear, 
but  it  is  recognlied  that  the  oil  affects  the  sur> 
face-tension  of  the  water  of  the  pulp  in  such  a 
way  as  to  strengthen  the  bubble-fUms  and 
cause  the  bubbles  to  last  longer.  The  bursting 
of  a  bubble  is  due  to  the  contractUe  force  of 
surface-tension,  and  it  must  be  moderated  if 
the  bubble  is  to  last  long  enough  to  perform 
its  metallur^u:  function. 

The  process  now  in  use  on  a  big  scale  in  the 
United  States  is  one  in  which  a  multitude  of 
bubbles,  developed  in  a  pulp  of  ore,  is  utilized 
as  a  means  for  separating  the  valuable  minerals 
from  the  valueless  gangue.  This  separation  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  sundry  minerals 
(especially  sulphides)  exhibit  a  preference  for 
air-bubbles  when  these  are  made  in  a  liquid 
modified  for  the  purpose  by  the  addition  of  a 
substance  that  produces  a  variable  surface^ 
tension.  The  bubbles  result  from  the  dis- 
persion of  air  in  the  pulp,  whether  entrained 
by  agitaticm  or  blown  through  the  porous  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel  in  which  the  operation  is 
omducted.  These  btd)bles  ris^  and  the  vari- 
aUe  surface-tension  produced  by  the  modifying 
agent  added  to  the  water  hinders  the  coales- 
cence of  the  bubbles  while  they  are  rising.  The 
modifying  agent  may  be  a  constituent  of  various 
oils  or  It  ^may  be  any  one  of  many  other 
substanceS|  including  chlorides  of  the  alkalis; 
it  enters  into  the  bubble-films  between  water 
and  air,  where  the  mineral  particles  are  caught 
and  held  at  the  interface.  The  mineral-laden 
bubbles,  arriving  at  the  surface,  aggregate  into 
a  froth,  which  is  withdrawn,  to  be  collected  as 
a  concentrate,  which  is  then  drained,  filtered 
and  dried  _  previous  to  reduction  by  smelting 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  first  successful  application  of  this 
method  in  the  United  States  was  made  by 
James  M.  H^de,  in  the  mill  of  the  Butte  & 
Superior  Mimng  Company,  at  Bntte^  Montana, 
in  1911.  This  was  fdlowed  immediately  fay  a 
suit  for  infringement  of  patent  brought  by  the 
IGnerals  Separation  company,  the  British  corr 
poratiaB   owning   the   Suunan   and  Picard 
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patents.  The  litigation  is  still  in  progress* 
after  a  number  of  deci^ons'of  an  indeterminate 
character,  reflecting  the  lack  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  fundamental  physical  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  process.  It  is  even  doubt- 
ful whether  oil  is  necessary,  for  experiments 
have  been  made  indicating  plun  sea-water, 
\rithout  an  addition-agent,  will  produce  a  min- 
eral-bearing froth  adequate  for  the  concentra- 
tion of  chalcopyrite  in  the  presence  of  i^rrite 
and  i>yrrhotite.  This  calls  to  mind  the  fact  that 
flotation  can  be  made  preferential  as  between 
minerals  bv  creating  conditions  that  affect  some 
and  not  others.  For  example,  lead  sulphide  can 
be^  separated  from  zinc  sulphide  by  a  super- 
ficial oxidation  of  the  lead  in  a  roasting- furnace 
without  a£Fecting  the  zinc,  so  that  die  latter  is 
amenable  to  flotation,  whereas  the  former'  be- 
comes refractory. 

The  cost  of  operation  can  be  given  only 
in  general  terms ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  proc- 
ess usually  requires  no  new  methods  of  crush- 
ing or  of  preliminary  treatment,  but  it  docs 
demand  finer  reduction  of  the  ore,  say,  to  80- 
mesh.  Flotation  machines  are  relatively  simple 
and  inexpensive,  costing  about  $8  to  $12  per 
ton  for  a  capadty  of  200  tons. daily  and  $4  to 
S6  per  ton  tor  a  capadty  of  5,(XX)  tons  daily. 
The  cost  of  operating  tnem,  including  labor, 
power,  and  reagents,  is  about  10  to  15  cents 
per  ton  for  a  500-ton  plant.  The  oils  used  are 
classified  as  *frothers*  and  ''collectors.*  The 
selection  of  them  is  empirical.  Products  of 
distillation  from  wood  and  from  coal  are  used: 
also  petroleum  products.  The  creosotes  ana 
kerosene-acid  sludge  are  common  agents  for 
froth-flotation. 

The  process  is  applicable  to  a  remarkaUe 
variety  qf  ores,  induding  those  of  copper,  lead, 
and  zinc,  as  welt  as  those  of  gold  and  silver. 
Apparently  minerals  having  a  high  metallic 
lustre  are  particularly  amenable.  This  includes 
most  of  the  sulphides  of  the  useful  metala  and 
exdudes  most  of  their  oxides;  indeed  .the 
presence  of  oxidized  material  in  the  copper 
ores  now  being  treated  is  the  prindpal  reason 
for  a  relativdy  low  recovery,  say,  70  per  cent, 
as  against  the  high  recovery,  say,  90  to  95  per 
cent,  on  dean  copper  sidphi<ks.  However, 
methods  for  treating  the  oxidized  ores  of  cop- 
per and  of  lead  have  been  devised,  and  have 
been  tried  on  a  working  scalcL  The  most  prom- 
iaing  of  these  are  based  upon  the  sulphioizin^, 
or  coating  of  the  o^udes  with  a  film  of  arti- 
fidal  sulphide,  so  as  to  present  a  surface  suit- 
able for  flotation.  Hydrogen  sulphide  is  used 
for  this  purpose;  or  the  sulphides  of  caldum 
and  sodium;  also  sulphur  in  various  combina- 
tions. As  yet,  a  sodium  sulphide,  in  I  per  cent 
solution,  has  given  the  best  results  on  oxidized 
lead  ore.  The  process  has  an  application  as 
much  wider  than  that  of  c^nidation  as  cjranida- 
tion  was  more  comprehensive  than  chlonnation. 
About  30,000,000  tons  of  ore  are  being  treated 
annually  by  flotation  in  the  United  States,  and 
as  soon  as  the  embargo  of  royalty  or  of  liti- 

fation  is  lifted  froni  the  process  there  should 
e  an  extension  of  its  usefulness  in  this  and 
in  other  oountries.  . 

A  large  body  of  technical  literature  has 
grown  around  the  subject  during  the  last  three 
years.  The  principal  textbooks  are  Hoover, 
Theodore  I.,  *  Concentrating  Ores  by  Flotation,* 
(1912) ;  Rickard,  T.  A.,  ^The  Flotation  Process^ 
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(1916);  Rickard,  T.  A.,  and  Ralston,  O.  C, 
'Flotation*  (1917). 

T.  A.  Rickard, 
Editor  of^  ^Mining  and  Scientific  Press,*  San 
Francisco. 

FLOTOW,  Friedrich  (fred'rin  BS'to)  von, 
(xerman  musical  composer:  b.  Teutendorf, 
Mecklenbtir^Schwerin.  27  April  1812 ;  d. 
Wiesbaden,  24  Jan.  1883.  His  earUer  operas 
(which  include  one  called  *Rob  Roy^)  did  not 
find  favor  among  the  Parisian  opera  house  di- 
rectors, so  he  had  to  content  himself  with 
performances  in  the  private  theatres  of  the 
aristocracy.  This  brou^t  him  gradually  into 
notice,  however,  and  his  'Naufrage  de  la 
Medase*  was  publicly  produced  in  1839.  'Ales- 
sandro  Stradello'  was  first  performed  at  Ham- 
burg in  1844  and  his  most  suo^essful  ^>era^ 
'Sfertfaa,*  was  originally  given  at  Vienna  in 
1847.  His  subsequent  works,  such  as  'Indra' 
(1852),  <Rubezahl'  (1854);  *Albin>  (1856); 
^L'Ombre>  (1869),  adiieved  but  smalt  success. 
He  was  elected  to  the  French  Institute  in  1864. 

FLOTSAM,  TBTSAU,  and  LIGAN,  in 

law.  flotsam,  or  floatsam,  is  derelict  or  uiip- 
wrecked  goods  floating  on  the  sea:  jetsam,  goods 
thrown  overboard  which  sink  and  remain  under 
water;  and  ligan,  goods  sunk  with  a  wreck 
or  attached  to  a  buoy,  as  a  mark  of  owner- 
ship. When  found  such  goods  may  be  returned 
to  the  owner  if  he  appear;  if  not,  in  England, 
they  are  the  property  of  the  Crown.  See  Dere- 
uct;  Salvage. 

FLOUNDER,  any  of  several  of  the  more 
common  and  useful  flat  fishes  (q.v.)  of  north- 
em  waters.  There  are  at  least  500  species. 
The  commonest  American  species  are  the 
■summer*  and  *winter»  flounders.  The  latter 
{Pseudopleuronectes  americanus)  is  dark 
rusty  brown,  more  or  less  spotted,  about  15 
inches  long  when  mature  and  weighs  one  to 
two  pounds.  It  is  caught  in  the  colder  months 
from  Chesapeake  Bay  to  Labrador,  and  is  ex- 
cellent eating.  Tlie  *summei*  flounder 
(Paralickthys  dentatus)  becomes  twice  as 
large,  is  light  olive  brown,  studded,  when 
adore,  with  numerous  small  white  spots  and  is 
esteemed  for  the  table.  The  *four-spotted» 
flounder  (P.  oblongus)  and  the  Gulf  species 
(P.  aJbiguttus)  are  closely  related.  On  the 
Pacific  coast  seventi  good  species  are  known; 
and  the  British  coast  has  a  valuable  sf>ecies  in 
Pleuronectes  Aesus,  closely  resembling  the 
pbice  (q.v.).  The  halibut  (q.v^  is  closely  re- 
nted and  the  turbot  (q.v.).  (insult  Jordan, 
^(Tuide  to  the  Study  of  Fishes*  (1905).  See 
FLuke;  Fish. 

FLOUR.  See  Flour,  Wheat. 

FLOUR,  Wheat,  a  finely  ground  and  bolted 
product  used  for  food.  Ordinary  white  or 
bread  flour,  of  which  there  are  a  number  of 
grades,  is  composed  of  the  interior  portion  of 
the  wheat  kernel  subjected  to  processes  of 
pulverization  and  purification.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  white  flour  either  the  major  portion  or 
all  of  the  bran,  germ  and  other  ofFai  parts  are 
removed.  When  the  entire  wheat  kernel  is 
ground  into  a  meal,  it  is  called  graham  flour. 
When  a  portion  of  the  bran  is  removed  the 
product  is  usually  called  purified  graham  or 
entire  wheat  flour. 


The  history  of  wheat  milfing  shows  that 
many  and  gradual  changes  have  taken  place 
since  the  early  times  when  wheat  was  pulver- 
ized between  stones  to  the  present  time  when 
it  is  reduced  by  sted  rolls.  Wheat  has  vari- 
ously been  reduced  to  flour  by  means  of  stone 
crushers,  saddle  stones  and  stone  mortars.  The 
ancient  Greeks,  Romans,  (^Idaeans  and 
Egyptians  used  saddle  stones  for  grinding 
wheat  into  flour,  the  wheat  being  placed  in  a 
concave  stone  and  rubbed  witii  a  convex  stone 
rocked  backward  and  forward.  Saddle  stones 
are  stilt  in  use  among  the  native  Africans,  and 
are  known  to  luiiw  been  used  from  earliest 
times.  They  are  also  found  among  the  re- 
mains of  the  prehistoric  Swiss  lake-dwellers 
and  mention  is  made  of  them  in  the  earliest 
literature.  Their  use  appears  to  have  been 
common  among  all  primitive  races  and  they  are 
in  use  to-day  by  many  barbarous  and  naif- 
civilized  nations.  Near  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  querns  or  crude  crushers  in 
which  the  P^rts  were  fitted  mechanically'  came 
into  use.  The  upper  stone  or  pestie  revolved 
upon  the  lower  concave  stone.  The  quern 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  .millstone.  Querns 
are  still  in  use  in  some  Asiatic  and  European 
countries.  The  millstone  came  into  use  about 
the  14th  century  and  was  the  result  of  gradual 
evolution  from  the  stones  shaped  hy  nature 
and  operated  by  hand  to  specially  hewn  and 
dressed  millstones  propelled  by  various  forms 
of  motive  power.  Tn  ancient  times,  flour  was 
prepared  in  each  household,  the  grinding  bong 
done  by  women,  slaves  and  menials.  During 
the  Middle  Ages  when  the  feudal  system  was 
at  its  height,  crude  flour-mills  or  quems  formed 
a  part  of  the  outfit  of  each  castle  or  estate. 
In  some  countries,  the  right  to  operate  these 
mills  was  vested  in  the  clergy,  and  in  early 
English  history  frequent  mention  ts  made  of 
contests  between  the  people  and  the  landlords 
and  clercy  relative  to  tndr  right  to  operate 
these  mills  or  quems. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century 
wheat  milling  was  simply  a  crude  agricultural 
industry,  the  earlier  mills  being  operated  by 
slaves,  then  by  oxen.  Later  water  wheels  and 
windmills  were  used  as  motive  power.  About 
1820,  a  flour-mill  was  first  operated  by  steam. 
Bolting  cloths  for  removal  of  the  bran  have 
been  m  use  for  about  two  centuries. 

About  1870  the  present  roller  process  of 
flour  production  was  mtroduced  from  Hungary 
into  America.  The  process  consists  of  the 
gradual  reduction  or  pulverization  of  the  floury 
portions  of  the  wheat  kernel  between  corru- 
gated and  smooth  steel  rolls  and  of  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  product  hy  means  of  asjurators. 
During  the  process  of  milling,  Ae  granular 
middlings  undergo  gradual  reduction  and  are 
passed  from  roll  to  roll.  At  each  break^  or 
grinding,  the  fine  flour  is  removed  by  bolting, 
the  middlings  are  separated  and  passed  to  other 
rolls  and  the  tailings  are  subjected  to  further 
reduction.  Before  passing  to  the  rolls,  the 
wheat  is  screened  to  remove  loose  dirt  and 
weed  seeds  and  occasionalljr  washed  to  r^ 
move  adhering  dirt  and  debris;  then  dried  or 
tempered  with  steam,  as  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  more  easily  effect  reduction.  The 
first  break  simply  flattens  the  kernels  after 
splitting  them  in  halves  alone  the  lon^tudinal 
groove.   The  germ  is  pinched  oflF  Oie 
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and  is  readily  separated.  The  flour  passes 
uttomatically  from  one  break  or  set  of  rolls 
to  anoAer.  Eadi  break  is  regulated  so  as  to 
pulverize  a  little  finer  than  tiie  preceding  one. 
Each  middlings  stream  is  purified  tnr  pasnng 
tbrou^  the  middlings  punfier,  suction  bang 
applied  to  remove  the  fine  dust  and  dirt.  Fi- 
ully  the  varions  streams  are  blended  so  as  to 
form  different  grades  of  flour.  In  large  nulls, 
the  cleaned  wheat  is  usually  elevated  to  the 
top  of  the  mill  and  then  passed  on  to  the  roll^ 
and  the  various  resultant  flour  streams  blended 
in  such  a  way  that  the  final  flour  product  is 
obtained  after  being  separated  into  40  or  more 
separate  streams. 

The  introduction  of  the  rcdler  process  of 
milling  has  made  it  possible  to  use  varieties 
t>f  wheat  from  which  higb>grade  flour  could 
not  be  made  by  the  old  stone  process.  By  the 
roller  process  of  reduction  a  portion  of  the 
hard  granual  middlings  which  were  formerly 
excluded  from  the  flour  and  sold  with  the  by- 
product used  for  animal  feeding  are  now  re- 
duced and  added  to  the  patent  grades  of  flour. 
About  75  per  cent  of  the  cleaned  wheat  is  re- 
turned as  merchantable  flour,  72  per  cent  being 
straight  grade  or  ordinary  white  flour.  In  or- 
dinary milting,  the  grades  are  as  follows:  (1) 
patents;  (2)  straknst,  sometimes  called  stand- 
ard patent;  (3)  nrst  clear:  (4)  second  clear. 
Patent  flour  is  the  hi^est  grade  manufactured. 
Its  gluten  has  greater  power  of  expansion  and 
absorbs  more  water  than  that  from  any  other 
grade.  Patent  flour  produces  the  whitest  and 
largest  sized  loaf  of  bread.  Straight  or  stand- 
ard patent  flour  is  similar  to  the  patent,  but 
the  bread  is  slightly  darker  in  color  and  the 
gluten  does  not  possess  quite  so  hijB^  a  power 
of  expanuon.  First  clear  grade  flour  is  ob- 
tained after  the  removal  of  the  Ant  patent 
(Trades.  This  flour  is  slightly  darker,  in  color 
and  produces  a  less  pleasing  loaf  than  the 
patent  grades.  Second  clear  or  low  grade  is 
the  name  given  to  a  small  amount  of  flour  ob- 
tained after  the  removal  of  the  first  clear. 
In  some  mills  about  12  per  cent  of  the  cleaned 
wheat  is  recovered  as  first  clear  flour  and  about 
5  per  cent  as  second  clear  or  low  grade.  When 
the  wheat  is  milled  so  that  the  patents  and  the 
first  clear  are  all  obtained  as  one  flour,  the 

Sroduct  is  called  straight  grade.  This  is  the 
our  that  is  extensively  used  for  bread-maldng 
purposes.  Straight  flour  is  the  sum  of  the 
patents  and  the  first  clear.  The  lowest  grade 
of  flour  manufactured  is  called  red  dog;  it  is 
dark  in  color  and  possesses  but  little  power  of 
.expulsion.  It  is  secured  largely  from  those 
portions  of  the  wheat  kernel  adjacent  to  the 
germ  and  aleurone  layers.  Red  dog  flour  is 
not  generally  used  for  human  food,  but  is  em- 
pltmd  in  the  arts,  for  the  feeding  of  animals 
ana  occasionally  in  the  preparation  of  some 
cereal  breakfast  food.  It  has  a  high  per  cent 
of  protan  or  nitrogenous  material,  but  is  not 
valuable  for  breaa-maldng  purposes  because 
^e  gliadin  and  glutenm  (see  Bread  and  Bkeab 
Making)  are  not  present  in  the  rig^t  propor- 
tions to  form  a  bidanced  gluten.  By  bTendmg 
the  different  streams  of  flour,  various  com- 
merical  grades  sold  under  different  trade 
oatnes  are  secured.  The  composition  and  prop- 
erties of  different  kinds  of  flour  result  from 
me  kind  of  wheat  used  in  proration  (see 
Wheat)  and  the  method  of  milling  emplt^ed 


The  percentage  amounts  of  pran,  shorts  and 
standard  grades  of  flour  obtained  by  the  roller 
process  vaiy  widefy  widi  di^rent  kinds  of 
wheat  Some  wheats  yield  more  flour  than  do 
others.  The  average  yields  are  approximately 
as  foUows: 

Par  tmatai 
dMuud 

1.  PMODt  (abent)   «D 

2.  StiMiibtcvMHMlardiMtaut*  70  to  73 

3.  Vint  dav  or  fint  b«£en   10  to  IS 

4.  Second  dnr  or  knr-snde   O.Sto4 

5.  Redaoc   l«to2 

6.  Shorts  or  anddbOBi   11  to  12 

7.  Br«a   IS 

By  the  roUer  process  of  milling,  the  genu 
is  excluded  becatise  of  its  poor  bread-making 
properties  and  its  fermentable  nature.  The 
wheat  offals  of  which  shorts  and  bran  fonp 
the  main  portion  are  by-products  used  for  the 
feeding  oi  animals.  About  25  per  cent  of  the 
cleaned  wheat  finds  its  way  into  the  offals. 
Bran  is  the  episperm  or  outer  covering  of  the 
wheat  kernel.  As  human  food,  it  is  inwgestible 
and  does  not  yidd  as  large  an  amount  of 
availaUe  nutrients  as  the  floury  part  of  the 
wheat  kernel.  As  an  animal  food,  however, 
it  has  a  high  value.  Shorts  consist  mainly  of 
the  fine  bran  mixed  with  some  of  the  floury 
portions  of  the  wheat  kernel.  When  the  wheat 
screenings,  consisting  of  weed  seeds  and  other 
refuse,  are  ground  and  mixed  with  the  offal,  the 
product  is  known  as  bran  or  middlings,  with 
ground  screenings.  From  IJ  to  1.6  per  cent  of 
the  weight  of  the  cleaned  wheat  is  recovered 
as  germ. 

Wheat  floor  is  composed  of  starch,  gluten 
proteins,  water,  fat,  ash,  or  mineral  matter 
and  small  amounts  of  other  compouncb,  as 
sugars,  cellulose,  organic  acids,  amids,  etc.  The 
proximate  composition  of  the  different  kinds 
of  flour  when  milled  from  the  same  lot  of 
hard  wheat  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

(The  two  types  of  {MUcnt  flour  could  not 
be  miUed  at  the  same  tune). 


WbMt. . . . 
^lecwl  patent 

flour  

Patent  flour. 
Stnigbt  flour 
Firat  clear 

grade. . . 
Second  clear 

gmde  

Red  dog  flour 
Shorts,  mid- 

dlwm  

Bran  


8.50 

10.55 
10.49 
10.54 

10. 13 

lo.oe 

9.17 

8.73 
9.99 


•ll 


12.65 

11.08 
11.14 
11.90 

13.74 

15.03 
18.98 

14.87 
14.02 


1.15 
1.20 
1.61 

2.20 

3.77 
7.00 

6.37 
4.39 


2.36  74.69 


76.85 
76.75 
75.36 

73.13 

69-37 
61.37 

65.47 
65.  S4 


1.80 

.37 
.44 
.50 

.80 

1.75 
3.48 

4.56 
6.06 


0.75 

.15 
.17 
.20 

.34 

.56 


2.20 


0.18 

.08 
.08 
.09 

.12 

.27 
.59 

.14 
.23 


4.140 

4.032 
4.006 
4.090 

4.007 

4.267 
4.485 

4.414 
4.19B 


From  the  table,  it  will  be  observed  that  there 
is  a  gradual  increase  in  the  amount  of  a^ 
proteins  and  fat  from  the  first  patent  flour  to 
the  red  dog  or  lowest  grade  of  flour.  In  fact, 
the  variations  in  ash  content  of  the  different 

*  Straight  grade  flour  is  compoaed  of  fint  and  aecond 
pateola  and  ftrt  dear  giada. 
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grades  of  flour  are  so  regular  that  the  perccot- 
9St  of  ash  can,  at  times  M  taken  as  an  index  to 
the  grade  of  flour.  The  highest  grade  flours, 
as  first  patent,  contain  least  ash  because  of  tfae 
more  perfect  exclusion  of  the  bran  and  en- 
dosperm parts.  In  the  straight  grade  or  ordi- 
nary  bread  flour,  there  is  only  from  .6  to  .7  per 
cent  less  nitrogenous  material  as  proteins  than 
in  the  wheat  from  which  it  was  milled.  Second 
dear  and  red  dog  flours  contain  a  laree  amount 
of  protein,  fat  and  ash,  and  judged  by  their 

Eroximate  composition  only,  would  appear  to 
ave  a  higher  nutritive  value  than  the  patents 
or  straight  grade  flours.  But  when  judged  on 
the  basis  of  digestibility,  available  nutrients  and 
physical  character  of  the  bread,  these  flours 
arc  found  to  have  a  much  lower  vahie  than  the 
patents  or  straight  grade  flours.  (  For  nutritive 
values,  see  article  on  Bread  and  Bread  Mak- 
ing). During  the  process  of  milling,  the  flour 

? articles  pass  through  bolting  cloths  containing 
rom '  12,000  to  I6,w0  meshes  per  square  inch, 
which  results  in  even  and  fine  granulation  of 
the  flour  particles.  The  character  of  the  fknif 
particles  as  angular  or  spherical  depends  largely 
upon  the  character  of  the  wheat  as  hard  or 
soft,  and  to  a  less  extent  upon  the  method  of 
milling.  The  flour  granules  from  hard  -wheat 
are  angular  and  have  a  sharp  feeling  akin  to 
fine  sand,  while  soft  wheat  flours  produce 
SRoall  spherical  particles  lacking  in  gritty  feel- 
ing. 

Flours  made  from  strong  hard  glutinous 
wheats  contain  more  protein  and  have  a  higher 
food  value  than  those  made  from  soft  starchy 
wheats. 

In  the  testing  of  flour,  particular  attention  is 
given  to  physical  characteristics,  as  color, 
purity  as  nidicated  absence  of  dirt  and  fmt 
pieces  of  bran,  capauty  to  absorb  water,  quality 
of  gluten  and  character  of  the  bread  product 
For  bread-making  purposes,  the  quality  of  the 
flour  depends  largely  upon  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  gluten.  The  oJtnen  is  obtained 
by  making  a  stiff  dough  o<  the  flour  and  then 
washing  this  dough  with  an  abundance  of 
mter,  which  removes  the  starch,  leaving  the 

fluten  in  the  form  of,  a  g^m-like  mass.  Gluten 
rom  high-grade  flours  is  firm,  elastic,  white 
or  of  slightly  yellowish  tinge  and  possesses 
good  qualities  of  expansion.  Poor  gluten  is 
dark  in  color,  sticky  and  lacking  in  elasticity. 
The  color  of  the  flour  depends  largely  upon  the 
quality  of  the  wheat  and  the  method  of  milling 
employed  Some  wheats  produce  creamy  or 
3«lIowi A  flours,  others  chalk  white  flours  and 
others  dark-colored  flours.  Dark-colored 
flours,  however,  produce  bread  of  inferior 
quality,  creamy  and  white  flours  producing  the 
best  ^ades  of  bread.  The  granulation  of  the 
flour  IS  also  taken  as  an  index  of  its  quality, 
as  it  reveals  to  the  experienced  miller  and 
haker  tfae  character  of  the  flour.  Comparative 
baking  tests  are  generally  resorted  to  in  order 
to  determine  the  bread-makit^  vahie  of  flours. 
By  these  tests,  under  uniform  conditions  with 
the  same  amount  o£  flour,  yeast,  water  etc.,  in 
each  case,  differences  in  the  bread-making 
qualities  of  the  floor'  are  readily  revealed. 
When  flour  is  stored  for  a  long  time,  it  some- 
times becomes  inferior  through  fermentation. 
Ordinarily,  flour  will  not  detenorate  until  after 
it  has  been  kept  for  many  months  or  more. 
Some  wheats  produce  flours  of  better  keeping 


qualities  than  dv  others.  The  sonadncss  of  die 
wheat,  as  freedom  from  rust,  smut  or  other 
blemishes,  influences  the  keejung  qualities  of 
flour  as  well  as  does  also  the  process  of  mill- 
ing, particularly  the  extent  to  which  the  clean- 
ins  and  purification  are  perfected. 

Wheat  flour  is  not  ordinarily  adulterated, 
although  at  times  attem^pts  have  been  made  to 
add  other  cereals  and  mineral  adulterants.  The 
national  flour  law  requiring  all  nuxed  flours  to 
be  branded  and  to  pay  a  slight  revenue  tax  has 
prevented  extensive  adulteration.  At  one  tim& 
corn  flour  produced  by  milling  com  was  usea 
for  adulterating  wheat  flour.  This,  however, 
was  only  practised  for  a  very  short  time  when 
com  was  cheap  and  wheat  was  high  in  price. 
The  blending  of  wheat  and  com  flours  has 
never  proven  succes  ful  as  an  inferior  bread 
product  results,  and  the  practice  since  th«>  pass- 
ing of  the  national  flour  law  has  been  discon- 
tinued. Wheat  flour  appears  to  be  less  subject 
to  adulteration  than  many  other  articles  of 
food.   See  Adulteeation.  ■ 

Wheat  flour  is  used  not  only  for  bread  mak- 
ing but  for  other  purposes.  Crackers,  cakes, 
pastry  and  many  food  articles  are  made  largely 
of  flour.  Flour  is  also  used  in  the  arts  and 
industries  and  in  various  manufacturing  opera- 
tions. The  comparative  value  of  bread  made 
from  diJSerent  kinds  of  flour,  as  graham,  entire 
wheat  and  straight.  Is  discussed  in  the  article 
Bread  and  Bread  Making. 

As  a  conservation  measure  during  the  war 
with  Germany,  the  United  States  Food  Admin- 
istration requested  that  100  pounds  of  standard 
wheat  should  be  milled  so  as  to  produce  not 
less  than  74^  pounds  of  flour;  the  residue, 
about  25  pounds,  consisted  of  wheat  by- 
products^  the  flour  milled  in  accord  with  the 
United  Stages  Food  Administration  regulations 
being  designated  100  per  cent  flour-  no  separa- 
tions in  patent  and  clear  grades  being  made. 
One  hundred  per  cent  flour,  comprising  all  the 
flour  separated  from  the  wheat,  is  about  a  75  per 
cent  extraction  (not  less  than  74^),  that  is  it 
r^resents  about  75  per  cent  of  the  wheat 
milled.  This  flour  should  not  be  confused  with 
100  per  cent  extraction  flour,  which  is  a  graham 
flour.  The  100  per  cent  flour  contains  no  bran 
or  wheat  by-products^  while  the  100  per  cent 
extraction  flour  contams  all  the  bran  and  by- 
products of  the  wheat.  To  make  the  short 
wheat  crop  of  1917  go  as  far  as  possible  in 
bread-maloi^  bakers  were  required  to  mix 
from  20  to  zS  per  cent  of  other  flours  as  corn 
flour,  barley  flour  or  oat  flour  with  the  wheat 
flour  used.  By  this  and  other  means  a  large 
amount  of  wheat  and  flour  was  made  available' 
for  export  to  other  countries  at  war  with 
Germany,  and  also  to  neutral  countries. 

It  is  estimated  that  four  and  a  half  bushels 
of  wheat,  equivalent  to  about  200  iwunds  of 
flour,  are  constimed  annuaUjr  per  capita  in  the 
United  States.  More  flour  is  consumed  in  the 
Northern  than  in  the  Southern  States.  The 
consiunptioD  of  flour  as  food  has,  during  recent 
years,  gradually  increased.  Some  political 
economists  and  scientists  have  feared  that  at 
no  distant  date  die  consumption  of  flour  would 
exceed  the  production  of  wheat.  But  improved 
methods  of  agriculture  and  the  opening  up  of 
lari^e  tracts  of  land  suitaUe  for  wheat  culture 
as  m  northwestem  Canada,  reader  this  imiirob- 
able.    From  earliest  times  wheat  and  wheat 
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lour  have  taken  an  important  part  in  the 
lietary  of  man  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
lelieve  that  it  will  continue  to  be  one  of  his 
taple  articles  of  food  The  extent  to  which  it 
ihould  be  used  in  the  dietary  depends  largely 
ipon  the  indfvidual  and  the  cost  of  food.  Orm- 
larily  wheat  flour  is  one  of  the  cheapest  articles 
>f  food  and  when  it  forms  a  part  or  even  the 
nain  portion  of  a  ration,  it  supplies  a  lar^ 
(mount  of  nutrients  in  a  Agestibfe  fomi  and  at 
I  low  cost. 

Production.—  According  to  the  special 
rensus  of  manufactures  for'  the  calendar  year 
1914  the  production  of  wheat  flour  in  the 
Jnited  States  for  that  year  totaled  116,045,090 
larrels,  valued  at  $54^,051,752 — an  increase  of 
'.7  per  cent  in  guantity,  but  a  decrease  of  1.5 
icr  cent  in  value,  as  compared  with  the  figures 
'or  1909.  The  amount  of  wheat  consumed  in 
naking  this  product  was  543,970,036  bushels,  an 
ncrease  of  9.6  per  cent  over  that  consumed  in 
909.  A  large  quantity  of  bran  and  middlings 
imounting  to  nearly  4,000,000  tons,  and  valued 
It  nearly  $100,000,000  was  also  turned  out  as  a 
>y-product,  besides  a  large  output  of  *olfftI,' 
ised  as  stock  f«ed.  Exact  figures  were  not 
•eported  for  these  prodticts  of  the  flour  mills, 
he  whole  output  for  all  grist  mills  ber^g 
{ronped.  The  totals  may  be  found  ujider  the 
irticle  Flour  Milling,  American.' 

Harsy  Stttder, 
Of  the  Russell-Miller  MiUing  Co. 

FLOUR  BEETLE,  name  given  to  several 
ipecies  of  minute  beetle  which  infest  all  sorts 
)f  manufactured  cereals.  Some  species  such  as 
he  Tribolium  ferrugineum  lay  their  eggs  in 
:racks  of  barrels  or  containers.  These  beetles 
:ausc  great  losses  in  warehouses  and  mill^. 
Painted  barrels  or  containers  are  a  great  aid 
n  keeping  them  out,  but  once  well  established 
n  a  place  a  thorou^  scalding  is  necessary  to 
ibate  the  pest. 

FLOUR  AND  MEAL  INSECTS.  Various 
forms  of  small  whitish  caterpillars  and  darker- 
:oIorcd  "worms*  are  commonly  found  in  flour 
ind  meal  and  manufactured  cereal*  products  of 
lifferent  kinds.  The  most  promin^t  of  these 
is  the  Itfediterranean  flour  moth  (EphesHa 
hiehniella).  whidi  has  been  termed  a  veritable 
scourge  in  flouring-mills.  It  was  practically 
unknown  as  a  pest  until  1877,  and  in  North 
America  is  still  limited  to  portions  of  Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
where  flour-milling  is  an  important  industry. 
The  moth  has  a  wing-expanse  of  a  little  less 
than  an  inch,  and  is  of  a  pale  lead-gray  color. 
The  caterpillars  are  whitish,  with  long  but  in- 
:onspicuQUS  hairs,  and  make  the  trouble  while 
iearching  for  a  proper  place  for  transforming 
:o  the  pupa  stage.  Wherever  it  crawls  it  drags 
liter  it  a  large  quantity  of  silk,  with  the  result 
:hat  flour  becomes  felted  together  and  lumpy 
Mid  the  mill  machinery  gets  clogged,  requiring 
frequent  and  expensive  stoppages.  The  entire 
life  cycle  of  this  insect  may  be  accomplished 
in  38  days,  hence  in  well-heated  mills  or  other 
l)uildings  inhabited  by  the  insects  from  four  to 
iix.  generations  may  be  produced.  When  a  mill 
is  found  infested  the  entire  building  must 
usually  be  fumigated.  Sometimes  a  whole  dis- 
trict becomes  overrun,  and  in  this  case  great 
care  must  be  observed  that  the  insect  does  not 
spread  from  one  mill  to  another.  Various  reme- 
vou  11  —  25 


dies  are  used  for  eradicating  the  pest,  including 
the  free  iise  of  btsntphid  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
cyanic-acid gas,  the  use  of  *steam-sweepers* 
and  "elevator  brushes.* 

The  Indian-nieal  moth  (Plodia  interpuncc- 
tella)  somewhat  resembles  the  preceding,  but 
is  snralTer;  the  outer  halves  of  the  fore-wings 
are  dark  greasy  brown  with  metallic  reflections, 
arid  the  larva  usually  has  a  reddish  Or  greenish 
tinge.  It  has  the  same  habit  of  webbing  up 
flour,  but  is  not  so  great  a  pest  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean flour-moth,  possibly  because  it  has  a 
larger  range  of  food  material,  feeding  on  nearly 
all  forms .  of  dried  vegetable  matter,  among 
which  are  dried  fruits  and  jellies,  which  have 
earned  it  "die  title  of  *pantry  moth.'  It  is  to  be 
found  in  nearly  every  store  and  household,  and 
particularly  where  dried  vegetable  foods  are 
neglected  for  any  length  of  time.  The  meal 
snout-moth  (Pyralis  fartTtalis)  is  rarer  than  tfie 
preceding,  and  seldom  does  injury  to  flour  or 
meal,  althou^  it  spoils  clover  hay. 

Two  species  of  beetles  (Tenebrio  moHtor 
and  obscurus)  and  their  larvae  are  popularly 
known  as  *meal-worms,*  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  The  former  Is  a  shining  brown 
beetle  over  half  an  inch  long,  and  produces  a 
yellow  meal-worm ;  the  latter  is  dull  blackj  and 
produces  a  dark  brown  meal-worm.  They  are 
most  apt  to  be  troublesome  in  dark  locations, 
in  feed-stores  and  in  stables;  but  are  Useful 
when  raised  under  control,  since  they  are  sala- 
ble as  food  for  mocking-birds,  nightingales  and 
other  cage  birds. 

Flour  beetles  or  ■weevils"'  are  little  flattened 
reddish  beetles  of  the  same  family  {Tenebrio- 
nida)  as  the  meal-worms  and  are  great  pests  in 
mills  and  storehotises.  The  chief  source  of  an- 
'  noyance  from  these  insects  is  due  to  their  im- 
parting a  highly  offensive  and  persistent  odor 
to  the  substances  which  they  infest,  which  in- 
clude various  drugs,  snuff,  capsicum,  ginger, 
dried  peas  and  beans,  baking  powder,  nuts  and 
cabinets  of  dried  insects.  Several  species  occur 
in  America.  They  differ  somewhat  in  struc- 
ture and  in  habits,  but  may  be  controlled  hy  the 
use  of  bisulphid  of  carbon.   See  Weevil. 

FLOUR  MILLING,  American.  Flour 
mUIiog  is  of  two  kinds ;  one  the  primitive,  smaill 
industry  that  supplies  a  natural  local  demand; 
the  other  a  commercial  enterprise,  which  goes 
irito  the  opeii  markets  for  its  raw  material  and 
disposes  of  its  product  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  One  dates  from  the  early  settlement  of 
the  country,  or  as  soon  as  wheat  was  grown 
in  America;  while  the  other  had  its  beginning 
about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  though  it 
assumed  no  really  great  importance  until  after 
the  middle  of  me  last  century.  While  die 
country  has,  and  probably  always  will  have, 
a  large  number  of  small  mills  situated  in  the 
rural  districts,  the  flour-milling  industry  proper 
— -considered  commercially  —  is  on  a  larger  and 
more  important  scale  than  ever  before.  In 
fact,  the  special  census  of  1914  gives  it  fourth 
place  among  the  manufactures  of  the  United 
States  in  value  of  products  following:  (1) 
slaughtering  and  meat  packing;  (2)  foundry 
and  machine  shop  products;  and  (3)  iron  and 
steel  products  of  steel  works  and  rolling  mills. 

The  small  mill  that  supplies  a  purely  local 
village  or  rural  demand  may  properly  be  termed 
an  "agricultural  adjimct,'  and,  from  this  point 
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of  view,  the  lustory  of  fannii^  in  tlus  countfy 

is  the  history  of  the  Rrist-mill.  Its  early  s;rowui 
is  of  some  interest.  In  1626^  a  horse-^wer  mill 
was  built  on  Manhattan  Island,  and  a  windmill 
in  New  England,  near  Watertown,  about  two 
years  later.  Windmills  soon  became  common  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  The  first  water-mill  in  New 
England  was  probably  built  on  the  Dorchester 
side  of  the  Neponset,  in  1634.  Before  the  middle 
of  the  centufy.  New  England  was  exporting 
wheat  and  flour  to  Portugal.  In  1649,  Virgima 
had  four  windmills,  five  water-mills  and  numer- 
ous horse-mills,  and  was  also  an  exporter  of 
wheat  and  flour.  By  167S,  New  York  had  a 
number  of  mills,  ani  moreover,  had  a  monop- 
oly on  the  process  of  bolting  flour. 

For  over  100  years  the  development  of  mill- 
ing reflected  the  growth  of  the  country,  with 
some  extension  oT  trade  in  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America.  Still,  the  processes  were 
crude,  and  the  industry,  with  few  exceptions, 
had  hardly  gone  beyond  the  agricultural  or 
local  basis.  Not  until  the  mills  began  to  cen- 
tralize, until  '^milling  centres*  began  to  form, 
did  the  industry  shape  itself  on  a  commercial 
basis.  The  period  commenced  shortly  after  the 
Revolution.  Yet  milling  then,  as  compared 
with  to-day,  was  as  the  stage  coach  of  1776 
compared  with  the  luxurious  express  train  of 
the  present  cehtury.  The  mills  of  Delaware, 
however,  were  celebrated  for  their  flour.  This 
district  on  the  Brandywine,  had  130  mills  within 
a  radius  of  40  miles,  and  Wilmington  was  an 
exporter  of  "superfine*  flour. 

The  next  milling  centre  of  iimwrtance,  and 
which  later  took  first  rank,  was  Baltimore.  In 
1787  the  mills  of  that  city  made  325  barrels  of 
flour  daily,  and  it  was  there  that  the  first  inaiked 
improvements  in  the  process  of  flour  making 
were  adopted.  Up  to  1785  the  different  stages 
of  milling  were  separate  and  largely  doneliy 
hand,  as  uiey  are  even  to-day  in  the  Hungarimn 
process.  But  Oliver  Evans  mtroduced  the  ele- 
vator and  conveyor,  and  combined  the  several 
steps  into  a  contuiu&us  system;  thus  dispensing 
with  much  labor,  and  making  a  saving  in  the 
cost  of  production.  Owing  to  the  failure  of 
the  Delaware  millers  to  adopt  these  improve- 
ments, Baltimore  became  die  more  'iiiq>ortant 
centre,  and  the  Patapsco  River,  writh  its  fine 
water  power,  became  celebrated  during  the 
next  50  years.  In  1840,  the  Patapsco,  within 
30  miles  in  which  the  fall  is  800  feet,  had  60 
mills,  which  ground  several  hundred  thousand 
barrels  of  flour  a  year.  A  considerable  export 
trade  was  done  with  the  West  Indies. 

Still  another  milling  centre  was  formed  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  at  the  falls  of  the  James  River. 
The  district  is  now  not  known  as  a  milling 
point  but  in  1845.  Richmond  had  the  largest 
mills  in  the  United  States,  the  «Ganego»  and 
the  «IIaxaIl.*  The  number  of  mills  there  was 
21,  and  their  trade  besides  the  local  and  nearby 
territory,  was  with  South  America.  The  "Gal- 
leeo»  mills,  in  1864,  had  31  pairs  of  buhrs  or 
millstones,  with  an  annual  capacity  of  190,000 
barrels  of  flour.  The  "Haxall*  mills  had  a 
capacity  of  160,000  barrels. 

From  the  Atlantic  coast  the  milling  centre 
moved  westward,  following  the  wheat-growers. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Genesee  vall^,  was 
the  next  centre,  and  while  it  retained  its  im- 
portance for  many  years,  it  was  surpassed 


eventually  bjr  newer  fistricts  farther  west  At 

one  time  Cincinnati  gained  constderaUe  im- 
portance as  a  milling  point,  but  Saint  Loins 
was  destined  to  supplant  Rodiester  as  the  great 
milling  centre.  While  Rochester  has  lost  its 
relative  importance.  Saint  Louis  has  retained 
its  milb,  alUiough  Milwaukee  has  developed  a 
slightly  greater  milling  capacity  than  Saint 
Louis;  but  all  have  more  recently  been  ont- 
dassed  by  Mumeapolts.  For  many  years,  how- 
ever, Rochester  was  recognized  as  the  fint 
milling  city  of  the  country,  having  as  early  u 
1835  no  less  than  21  mills,  with  95  run  of  stones. 
The  flour  from  these  mills  was  sold  throu{^oiit 
the  Atlantic  Coast  States.  In  1865,  the  flour 
output  of  Rochester  was  800,000  barrels. 

With  the  development  of  the  great  central 
wheat  States,  mills  were  built  wherever  there 
was  increased  populatitm.  In  1840,  CMiio,  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana,  Illinois  and  Midiiflon  had  a 
total  of  1,200  mills,  produdi^  about  30  per  cent 
of  all  the  flour  made  in  the  country,  ^et  very 
few  of  them  belonged  to  the  conuneraal  class, 
such  as  those  of  the  centres.  The  scattered 
country  mills  supplied  the  farming  communities 
and  the  small  towns,  while  the  few  larger  nulls 
and  those  of  the  centres  supplied  the  large  mar- 
kets and  the  districts  where  wheat  was  not 
raised. 

Saint  Louis  began  as  a  milHr^  point  in  1840, 
with  two  small  mills.  The  dty,  due  to  its  loca- 
tion, was  then  the  principal  aty  in  the  West 
By  I860,  the  Saint  Louis  mills  were  making 
800,000  barrels  of  flour  a  year.  In-  1870  the 
output  was  over  1,000,000  barrels,  and  in  1880 
over  2,000^000.  Saint  Louis  led  all  other  centres 
until  1881,  when  Minneapolis  began  its  rapid 
development  Among  the  other  important  mill- 
ing centres  are  Toledo,  Buffalo,  Detroit.  Indian- 
apolis. Chica^  Kansas  Oty  and  Milwaukee, 
already  mentioned. 

A  small,  crude  milt  was  built  at  the  Falls  of 
Saint  Anthony,  now  Miimeapolis,  by  a  detach- 
ment of  soldiers  in  1823,  but  the  first  merchant- 
mill  was  erected  in  1854.  Flour  was  first 
shipped  to  the  east  from  Minneapolis  in  1859. 
In  1865,  the  city  had  six  milts,  with  a  total 
<kily  capadty  of  800  barrels.  It  was  not  until 
1878  that  the  total  annual  output  readied  1,Q0(X- 
000  barrds,  and  the  direct  export  Aipments 
were  about  100,000  barrels. 

In  tracing  the  movement  of  the  mitliR^r 
centre,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  investigate  the 
causes  that  brought  a  large  number  of  milling 
interests  together.  The  importance  of  the  first 
milling  district^  the  Brandywine,  in  Delaware, 
was  due  principally  to  convenient  wheat  sup- 
plies. The  Patapsco  district  owed  its  import- 
ance to  fine  water  power,  local  wheat  supplie^ 
and  water  tranwirtation,  while  Richmond  would 
prx)hahly  never  nave  gained  any  protmnence  but 
for  its  water  power,  though  its  transportation 
facilities,  down  the  James,  enabled  it  to  build 
up  an  export  trade.  The  fine  water  power  of 
the  Genesee  River,  at  Rochester,  was  a  natural 
inducement  tor  the  miller  to  build  there,  while 
the  rich  agricultural  valley  gave  an  abundant 
suwily  of  raw  material.  Then,  too,  the  opening 
of  the  Erie  Canal  pave  Rochester  unexcelled 
transportation  facilities  to  other  markets.  Until 
other  concUtions  entered  into  the  situation  tt 
affect  it,  Rochester  was  particularly  favorei 
Saint  Louis  had  no  water  power,  but  it  had 
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rirer  transportation  both  for  wheat  and  flour, 
and  it  was  for  years  the  principal  distributing 
point  for  a  vast  territory.  Milwaukee  was  a 
mariKt  for  early  wheat  and  was  the  lake  outlet 
for  the  Northwest  before  Chicago  became  a 
shipping  point  of  importance.  It  was  thus  that 
nulls  hetpm  to  he  built  at  Milwaukee,  and  its 
milling  importance  may  be  ascribed  to  its 
favored  position  on  the  take. 

The  greatness  of  Minneapolis  as  a  milling 
centre  is  due  partly  to  the  water  power  from 
the  Mississippi  River  and  partly  to  the  position 
of  the  city,  which  is  the  gateway  between  the 
n^ieat  fields  and  the  manceta,  but  it  it  also 
h^iely  due  to  the  quality  of  the  wheat  of 
Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas,  the  greatest  spring- 
wheat  territoiy  in  the  world.  Lastly,  the  pre- 
eminence of  Minneapolis  as  a  nulling  centre  is 
in  large  part  due  to  the  men  of  ^nius,  who  in 
the  early  days  grasped  the  situation  and  made 
the  name  *MinneapMi5"  known  the  world  over. 
Given  all  the  other  advantages,— geographical 
position,  water  power,  mi  even  the  annual  pro- 
dnctitm  near  by  of  some  200,000.000  bushels  of 
stqwib  hard  spring  wheat, — yet  witfiout  the 
business  genius  an<f  enterprise  that  inspired  the 
early  Minneapolis  millers,  the  city  mi^t  never 
have  been  known  as  the  greatest  flour-milling 
centre  in  the  world. 

The  number  of  mills  in  Minneapolis  has  not 
increased  materially  unce  1884,  although  the 
capacity  has  more  than  trebled.  This  increase^ 
without  even  the  enlar|[ement  of  any  of  the  mill 
buildings,  was  due  to  improved  and  condensed 
machines.  There  are  seven  milling  companies 
in  Minneapolis,  having  22  mills  with  a  mapci- 
mum  daily  capacity  of  75,000  barrels  of  flour. 
The  capacity  of  the  individual  mills  is  from 
600  barrels  daily  to  15.000  barrels.  The  Pills- 
bury  «A»  miU,  haviiK  the  hitter  capaci^,  is 
the  largest  mill  in  the  world.  Four  of  the 
seven  companies  are  small  ones,  having  but 
one  mill  each.  The  mills  of  the  three  large 
companies  have  a  maximum  daily  capacity  of 
approximately  31,000,  27,500  and  18,000  barrels 
respectiv^.  The  greatest  actual  flour  produc- 
tion for  a  single  week  was  443,800  barrels. 

The  present  time  may  be  called  a  commercial 
era  in  the  flour-milling  industry.  The  period 
from  1870  to  1900  mie^t  fitting  be  termed  the 
medianical  era,  for  during  that  time  greater 
dunges  and  improvements  were  tuade  in  the 
process  than  in  all  the  200  years  preceding  it 
During  the  mechanical  period,^  there  was  also 
the  export  era,  when  the  building  of  new  mills 
and  the  increasing  output  of  old  ones,  together 
with  die  increase  in  wheat  raising  of  the 
country,  caused  an  over-production  of  flour,  if 
domestic  markets  alone  were  depended  upoa 
In  fact,  the  increased  output  was  to  keep  pace 
widi  the  growing  export  trade.  After  review- 
ing the  natural  development  of  the  milling  in- 
dustry, which  up  to  1870  was  identical  with  the 
growth  of  the  country,  these  three  divisions, — 
the  mechanical^  the  export  and  the  commercial, 
—  seem  most  important.  Of  the  mechanical 
period  it  may  be  said  that  frrnn  its  introduction 
m  1787,  the  milling  system  invented  by  Oliver 
Evans  dominated  the  milling  industry  until  about 
1870.  "ITie  millstones  were  set  close  tc^^er, 
so  as  to  secure  as  much  flour  as  possible  with 
one  grinding.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  fric- 
tion, and  the  resultant  heat  often  brought  about 
chemical  changes  which  Injured  the  color  and 


teste  of  the  flour  and  lowered  its  grade.  Thia 
process,  well  adapted  to  the  soft,  starchy  com- 
position of  winter  wheat,  was  unsuccessful  with 
the  hard  spring  wheat  rich  in  ^uten,  produc- 
ing from  the  Tatter  a  dark-hued  flour  which 
brought  a  low  price  in  the  market.  For  this 
reason  also  5pnne[  wheat  commanded  a  com- 
paratively low  price.  In  1868  eiTorts  began 
to  remedy  this  condition  the  invention  of  a 
middlings  purifier,  and  this  was  successful  in 
clearing  the  color  and  thus  raising  the  market 
grade  of  spring  wheat  flour,  and  consequently 
of  the  grain  from  which  it  was  made.  At  this 
stage  of  development  interest  was  centered  upon 
the  Hungarian  "high-milling"  or  gradual^  roller 
process  of  flour  milling,  and  a  delegation  of 
American  millers  went  to  Europe  to  inspect 
that  system.  Its  superiority  was  immediately 
recognized,  and  with  several  important  and  in- 

fenious  modifications  the  process  was  adopted 
y  all  the  larger  merchant  mills  of  the  country. 
The  former  millstones  were  replaced  by  chilleid 
iron  or  porcelain  rolls,  and  the  gradual  cradc* 
ing,  breaking  and  crushii^  of  the  grain  was 
arranged  to  produce  as  ^rge  an  amount  of 
middlmgs  as  possible,  where  the  old  process 
made  every  effort  to  avoid  them.  For  it  had 
been  found  that  out  of  the  middlings  came  the 
hi^-grade  "patent'  flour  with  its  large  and 
valuable  content  of  gluten.  The  roller  mill 
was  invented  in  the  United  States  by  John 
Stevens  of  Neenah,  Wis.,  about  1870,  but 
patents  were  not  awarded  to  him  until  1880. 
The  merchant  mills  of  the  country  generally 
acknowledged  his  rights  by  paying  for  the  use 
of  his  inventions  long  after  they  were  installed. 
In  the  roller  mills  of  the  present  day  there 
are  five  redactions  of  the  gram  and  six  separa- 
tions_  of  the  middlings  before  the  actual  grind- 
ing into  flour.  The  product  consists  of  61.5 
per  cent  of  *patent*  flour;  9.2  per  cent  of 
baker's  flour;  3.7  per  cent  of  *low  grade*  flour; 
2.4  per  cent  of  *red  dog* ;  and  23.5  per  cent 
of  ''offal,*  which  includes  the  bran  and  shorts. 

Like  the  development  of  milling  in  this 
country,  the  export  flour  business  was  not 
placed  upon  a  high  commerci^  .basis  until  the 
Minneapolis  millers,  in  the  early  eighties,  be- 
gan a  systematic  campaign.  .  From  that  time 
until  1900,  the  export  trade  increased  steadily. 
Since  then  some  adverse  factors  have  arisen. 
The  early  mills  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  were  the  first  to  export  flour, 
probably  to  meet  an  actual  demand  because 
these  mills  were  the  most  convenient  to  buy 
from,  rather  than  to  supply  a  trade  that  had 
been  built  up  by  the  mills.  The  early  export 
business  doubtless  came  of  itself  —  a  natural 
demand.  The  uncertain  export  flour  trade  of 
the  first  part  of  die  last  century  reached  ite 
climax  in  the  40* s,  and  then,  when  competi- 
tion of  European  mills  was  felt,  dropped  oS 
markedly,  about  the  year  1850.  During  the  next 
25  years  targe  amounts  of  wheat  were  exported 
annually,  wmie  the  percentage  of  the  flour  pro- 
duction that  was  sent  out  of  the  country  was 
small.  The  flour  trade  with  the  United  Kiiue- 
dom  which  is  now  an  important  part  of  the 
export  flour  business  of  this  country,  fell  al- 
most entirely  away  by  1865.  This,  perhaps,  was 
because  the  American  millers  could  not  hold 
their  own  on  even  terms  against  the  foreign 
millers,  who  were  then  becomii^  more  pn>- 
gresuve  than  ever  before.  The  IwUding  v^.et 
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the  export  flour  trade,  beginning  with  about 
1875,  makes  an  interesting  chapter  of  com- 
mercial histor|r. 

The  statistics  of  the  flour  mining  industry 
in  the  United  States,  ntthered  by  the  census 
of  manufactures  for  1914,  include  only  those 
mills  which  do  merchant  grinding  as  distin- 
guished from  those  which  do  strictly  custom 
work.  Some  mills  which  do  both  are  included, 
in  the  reports.  The  decrease  of  the  number  of 
establishments  in  the  milling  industry  since  the 
1909  census  is  due  partly  to  the  general  depres- 
sion existing  in  19H  and  in  part  to  the  fact 
tiiat  a  number  of  grain  elevators  discontinued 
their  former  milling  work.  Besides  these  rea- 
sons, another  appears  in  the  fact  that  several 
mills  which  had  been  doing  both  custom  and 
merchant  grinding  discontinued  the  latter  busi- 
ness, and  thus  dropped  out  of  the  census  tabu- 
lation. 

As  reimrted,  the  number  of  establishments 
eng^ed  in  merchant  milling  in  the  United 
States  in  1914  was  10,788  (11,691  in  1909). 
The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  indus- 
try was  65,635  (66,054  in  1909),  of  whom  39,718 
(39,453-  in  1909)  were  wage-earners,  receiving 
S24,593,I62  annuaUy  in  wages  ($21,464,386  in 
1909).  The  capital  employed  was  $380,257,420 
($349,151,779  in  1909).  The  amount  of  grain 
ground  was  818,929.321  bushels  (806,247,961 
bushels  in  1909),  and  the  value  of  the  product 
was  $877,679,709  ($883,584,405  in  1909).  The 
cost  of  materials  was  $752,^,021  ($767,576,- 
479  in  1909),  the  ralue  added  by  manufacture 
being  $125,409,688  ($11&007,926  in  1909).  An 
additional  output  properly  to  be  credited  to  the 
milling  industry  is  that  of  40  establishments 
engaged  primarily  in  other  industries  but  which 
manufactured  gristmill  products  valued  at  $9,- 
046,499.  A  lar^  quantity  of  grain  was  used 
also  establishments  whose  products  are 
known  as  ^breakfast  foods,^  but  whidi  the 
census  classifies  as  *Food  Preparations.*  Be- 
sides these,  the  manufacturers  of  starch  and 
glucose  ground  about  44,0(X),000  bushels  of  com. 

Of  the  total  quantity  of  grain  eround  by 
the  ttiilliiv  industry  proper  in  1914,  545,728,431 
bushels  were  wheat:  180,115,704  bushels  were 
com;  50,227,050  bushels  were  oats;  20,288,396 
bushels  were  barley;  12,813,831  bushels  were  lye ; 
S,'C8,045  bushels  were  buckwheat;  and  4,277,- 
864  bushels  were  of  other  grains.  The  produc- 
tion oi  wheat  flour  touled  116,403,770  barrel 
Tilued  at  $543,839,508 — showing  an  increase  of 
11.9  per  cent  in  production  over  the  1909  figures, 
but  a  decrease  in  value  of  l.I  per  cent.  The 
figures  include  573,979  barrels  of  graham  flour. 
Of  rye  flour  and  rye  graham,  1,937,385  barrels 
were  made;  in  value,  $7,845,213— an  increase 
of  25.8  per  coit  since  1909.  Of  com  meal  and 
com  flour,  the  production  was  1(^327,993  barrds, 
valued  at  $54,963,301  —  a  falling  off  of  24.2  per 
cent  from  the  production  of  1909.  The  produc- 
tion of  buckmieat  flour  amotmted  to  125,622,- 
I8<>  potmds  (value,  $3,754,857);  and  of  barlejr 
meal,  14,000,789  pounds  (value,  $242,343)— a  de- 
crease of  28.7  per  cent  in  the  former  and  of  51 
per  cent  in  the  latter  from  the  respective  pro> 
ductions  of  1909.  In  connection  with  the  other 
flouring-mill  products  there  were  reported  the 
manufacture  of  870,364,453  pounds  of  hominy 
and  grits  (value  $13,767,561)  •  and  30,451,581 
poimdi  of  oatmeal  (value  $757,804) ;  and  92,- 


676,065  pounds  of  various  cereal  ^'breakfast 
foods,*  valued  at  $2,932,238.  Miscellaneous 
cereal  products  totaled  a  value  of  $2,091,922. 
As  by-products  the  flour  milts  produced  4,666^- 
534  tons  of  bran  and  middlings  valued  at  $104,- 
702,735,  and  4,753,280  tons  or  feed  and  offal 
valued  at  $137,067,959;  besides  301,949  gallons 
of  com  oil,  worth  $152,206,  and  *other  mill 
products*  valued  at  $5,562,000. 

In  the  1914  census  flour  mills  and  grist- 
mills were  reported  for  evenr  State  in  die 
Union  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
some  of  the  Statts  the  mills  are  still  operated 
by  waterpower  and  equipped  with  bufarstones. 
These  mills  reported  2,905  runs  of  stone  for 
1914  as  against  10,609  runs  in  1909,  the  change 
being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  steel  attrition 
mill  is  replacing  the  buhrstone.  The  equip- 
ment of  the  mills  reporting  for  1914  consisted 
of  42,841  stand*  of  rolls,  7,704  runs  of  stone, 
and  ^793  attrition  mills  or  steel  grinders,  in- 
dudii^  steel  biAr  nulls. 

Hie  folk}wii%  table  gives  the  output  of  the 
several  States  arranged  in  the  order  of  thdr 
relative  importance  in  the  milliiw  industry, 
the  number  of  mills  in  each,  and  the  value  of 
their  1914  prodoctioa: 

MinneMU,  286  miUt   $l48,243.m 

New  York,891  milla   77,408,761 

KusM.  360  miUs  ,   72,8H.7J6 

Illinob.  406  initls   49.493.224 

Ohio.  649  mills   45.171,2I» 

Pntnsylvuiia,  1,265  nflla   43. 626.316 

UtMOori,  641  milb   3S,6B6,ja» 

Indistw.  512  millB   37.488,221 

Texas,  m  millt   S5, 110,301 

Wuoonsin,  352  (nllli     U,«97,4U 

Micbigui.  427  mills   37.381 .474 

TnuMsaee,  512  mills   26,413.574 

Cslifornis.  132  nuHs   24,078,735 

Wuhiiwbm,  100  mills   Z3, 665,382 

Kcatockjr.  443  mills   2I.Z29.20J 

Virsinis,  533  milb   18,0H.413 

Ok&ihoma,  2S3  milk   16,688,090 

Nebraska,  211  mills   15,012,116 

Iowa,  227  milk   14,336,576 

North  DakoU,  59  mills   12,019,905 

Oreeon.  95  mills   11,191,573 

North  Caraliin,  293  miUs   8.963.501 

Uarrkuid.  247  mills   8,163,869 

Colorado.  83  mills   7.535.633 

West  Virginia,  229  mills   7,052,814 

GeoTKfa.  128  milb   6,083.760 

AikanSBS,  102  milb   5,802.099 

South  Dakota,  72  mills   5,556,996 

Montana.  33  mills   4,890.275 

Maine,  148miUs   4,42S.«24 

New  Jersey,  196  mills   4,320.424 

Vnmoat.  125  mini   '  4,142.854 

Masaadiuflettt,  105  miUs   3.811.3T7 

Uaho,  71  mills    3. 395.942 

Utah.  70  milb   3, 155,513 

New  Hampshire.  79  millt   2,733,820 

Alabama,  73miUs   2,179.165 

Connecticut,  85  milts   1.881,481 

DeUware,  60  milb   1,483.410 

Arisona,  8  miUs   1 .064,996 

Rhode  Island.  20  milb   797.S3 

Wyoming.  16  milb   721.SM 

Louisiana,  7  milb  ,   687.387 

New  Mexico,  17  milb   424.501 

South  Carolina.  37  naOi   420,629 

MisuMippi,  17  milb   410,331 

Nevada.  7  milb   386.366 

Ftorida,  13  milb   166.13T 

District  of  ColomUa.  3  milb   78,048 

The  census  shows  a  tendency  of  the  milling 
industry  to  concentrate  in  lai^e  establishments 
under  the  control  of  corporations.  Of  the 
whole  number  of  10.788  mills  reported.  153 
manufactured  products  valued  at  $1,000,000  or 
over,  and  these  made  42.9  per  cent  of  the  total 
production  of  the  entire  number,  21  per  cent 
were  controlled  by  corporations  whtcb  nude 
73.5  per  cent  o£  the  entire  output,  and  cm^oyed 
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63S  per  cent  of  all  the  -waee-eaitiera  eng^red 
in  the  indastry.  In  1,887  nub  there  were  no 
wage-earners;  the  business  was  carried  on  by 
the  proprietor.  In  7,067  establishments  there 
were  not  more  than  five  w^e-earners.  In  but 
19  establishments  were  there  upwards  of  100 
wase-earaers. 

The  horsepower  emirfoycd  in  the  industry 
totaled  822^  Of  this.  403,t86  was  fwerated 
by  steam  ei^ines;  112^1  tnr  dectricity:  229,- 
328  1^  waterpower;  and  77^429  by  intenuu  com* 
bustion  engines. 

Of  the  10,788  establishments  making  flour 
mill  and  grist-mill  products  in  1914,  there  were 
3,912  vtiuch  did  not  grind  wheat  flour,  leaving 
6376  mills  which  did  produce  that  commodity, — 
a  figure  809  less  than  in  1909. 

In  the  production  of  wheat  flour  in  1914  the 
States  producing  the  largest  number  of  barrels 
with  the  value  of  this  ou^t  were  as  follows: 

MhuMMSta.  27.132,153  bbli   •117.M8.654 

Kanau.  13.777,582  bbte   56.S14.360 

New  York.  8J22.011  bbte   40.798.737 

minote.  6,643.983  bbia   31,904,077 

Obio,  5.707.781  bbte   27,852,222 

UiMOoH,  5,402.391  bbte   25,633.116 

Indian*.  4.526.879  bbte   21.183.688 

Texas,  4.089,378  bbte     21.805.623 

PsansvWania,  3.075.031  bbb   19.795.116 

Washmston.  3,765.070  bbte   15.685.353 

Tennessee.  3,093.197  bbk   15.620.227 

Wiaconsbi.  3.056.954bbte   13,817.821 

HichiKmn.  3,0S6.7M  bUa   16.066,043 

Kentucky.  2.728.464bbte   13.880.767 

Nebraska.  2.3&3.097  bbte   10.944. 8S5 

North  Dakota,  2.165,078  bbte   9,864.400 

Vogmw.  2.161.767  bbk   10,702.588 

Oklahoma.  2.072.240  bbte   9.832.201 

On«ao.  1.791.334  bbk   7.749.619 

CaSornla.  1.783.007  bbte   10.341.920 

Iowa.  1.488.8U  bbk   7.149.334 

Colorado.  1.229.223  bbte   4.923.302 

Marylsnd.  1.105.577  bbb   5.152.538 

North  CaiDliiia.  951.805  bbte   5. 231. 853 

South  DakoU.  920,070  bbte  %   4.458.144 

Montana.  871.918  bbk   3,919.318 

Idaho.  571.965  bbte   2.261.403 

Wast  Visuiia,  5 2a 940  bbte   2.732,789 

Utah.  sdHubtdt   2,242.417 

No  other  State  made  as  many  as  500,000 
barrels. 

The  great  com  nulling  &ates  were  Tennes- 
see, 1,601.607  barrels;  New  York,  1,470,365 
barrels;  Virginia,  1,099,215  barrels;  and  Texas, 
1,042,654  barrels.  The  largest  output  of  rye 
flour  came  from  Minnesota,  579,648  rarrels ;  and 
Wisconsin,  501(475  barrels.  The  largest  pro- 
duction of  hominr  and  grits  came  from  Indiana, 
292,131,101  pounds;  Illinois,  154,209,222  pounds; 
and  Wisconsin.  94,955,277  iMtmds. 

The  number  of  mills  grinding  only  feed  for 
live-stock  was  2,940.  These  mills  consumed 
53,507,330  bushels  of  com;  23,050,719  bushels 
of  oats;  and  17,687,860  bushels  of  other  grain. 
The  feed  produced  amounted  to  2,287,127  tons, 
vahied  at  $7^800863. 

With  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
Ae  war  it  became  necessary  to  adjust  the  wheat 
supply  equitably  among  the  Allies,  and  to  spare 
from  the  United  States  crop  an  unusual  amount 
for  export,  substituting  the  flour  of  other  grains 
for  a  part  of  the  normal  consinnption  of  wheat 
flour.  This  condition  already  prevailed  in  odier 
countries,  and  had  been  met  In  part  by  milling 
a  lai^r  percentage  of  the  grain  into  fine  flour 
than  had  been  the  custom.  In  Great  Britain  it 
was  required  that  81  per  cent  of  the  wheat  be 
returned  in  flour;  an  admixture  of  from  5  to  15 

Gr  cent  of  other  enin  —  rye,  rice,  com,  oats, 
rl^,  or  beans — being  permitted,  and  in  many 


instances  quite  essential  to  bring  the  required 
percentage.  In  France,  80  per  cent  was  the  re- 
quirement ;  in  Germany,  94  per  cent  for  wheat, 
and  80  per  cent  for  rye ;  in  Austria,  8^  per  cent 
for  wheat  and  82  per  cent  for  rye.  In  the 
United  States  the  requirement  was  80  per  cent 
for  wheat  and  66  per  cent  for  lye.  In  Great 
Britain  the  attempt  was  made  to  grind  wheat 
and  com  tc^cether,  which  proved  at  first  a  fail- 
ure owing  to  the  moisture  content  of  the  com 
germ,  always  removed  by  American  millers. 
The  American  mills  adhered  strictly  to  grinding 
the  different  grains  separately,  and  produced 
their  mixed  flours  by  mixing  the  flours  of  the 
separate  grains. 

The  ^eatest  commerdal  problem  before  the 
milling  mdustry  is  that  of  competition,  but 
this  is  no  longer  a  proUon  of  individuals,  but 
of  nations.  It  is  first  a  competition  for  the  raw 
materials,  and  then  for  the  flour  trade.  Europe 
buys  immense  quantities  of  American  wheat 
(259,642,533  bushels  in  the  fiscal  year  1914- 
15),  and  with  the  flour  made  therefrom  enters 
the  world's  markets  a^nst  American  flour. 
The  American  miller  will  not  feel  that  all  his 
problems  have  been  solved  until  the  surplus  of 
the  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  is  no  longer 
exported  as  raw  'material,  but  as  manufactured 
flour.  See  Flour,  Wheat.  Consult  Amos,  P. 
A.,  'Processes  of  Flour  Manufacture*  (Lon- 
don 1912)  ;  Millers'  Almanack  and  Trade  Year 
Book,  1915-16  (Minneapolis  1915);  Oliver,  C 
E..  'The  Miller  and  Milling  Engineer>  (Indi- 
anapolis 1913)  and  the  reports  of  the  1914 
Census  of  Manufactures  (Washington  1917). 

FLOURENS,  floo'r&A'.  GuaUve.  French 
revolutionist  and  author:  b.  Paris,  4  Aug.  1838; 
d.  Rueil,  3  April  1871.  In  1863  he  delivered  at 
the  College  de  France  a  course  of  lectures  on 
the  history  of  mankind.  The  theories  advo- 
cated by  him  in  these  lectures  gave  offense  to  the 
clergy  and  he  was  hindered  from  further  lec- 
turing. He  went  to  Belgium,  where  he  pub- 
lished his  lectures  under  the  title  ^Histoire  de 
lliomme'  p863).  He  also  traveled  in  the  Near 
East,  visiting  CWstantinnrie  and  Athens,  took 
part  in  the  Cretan  revolution  of  1866.  An 
article  of  his  in  the  Pofiolo  d'ltalia  caused  Itis 
imprisonment,  and  soon  after  his  return  to 
France  he  fought  a  duel  with  Paul  de  Cass^- 
nac,  editor  of  Le  Pays.  Flourens  was  an  ar- 
dent republican  and  in  February  1870  attempted 
a  revolution  at  Belleville,  but  was  obliged  to 
flee  to  En^and.  He  returned  to  Paris  on  the 
downfall  of  the  Empire,  bat  was  imprisoned 
by  the  provisional  government  In  January 
1871  his  followers  effected  his  release  and  in 
March  he  joined  the  Communists  by  whom  he 
was  made  colonel.  He  became  an  active  leader 
and  lost  his  life  in  a  hand  to  hand  ctmflict  widi 
the  Versailles  troops. 

FLOURENS,  lipoid  Emile,  French 
statesman:  b.  Paris  1841.  In  1863-68  he  served 
as  au^tor  of  the  Imperial  C^tmcil.  In  1879  he 
became  head  of  a  department  under  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education.  Six  years  later  he  became 
chief  of  the  divisions  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
tice  and  Legislation  in  the  Council  of  State 
and  also  chief  of  a  department  in  the  Ministry 
of  Foreip:n  Affairs.  He  was  appointed  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1886  under  Goblet,  and 
remained  in  this  relation  under  the  successive 
premierships  of  Ronvier  and  Tlrmrd  until  188^ 
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when  he  became  one  of  the  moderate  Republi- 
can party  in  the  Chambre  des  Deputes.  He 
secured  re-election  in  1889  and  1893,  failed  of 
dectton  in  1896^  but  was  ^rain  elected  in  1902. 
His  published  works  include  ^Organisation  ju- 
dictaire  et  administrative  de  la  France  et  de  la 
Belgique  de  1814  i  1875>  (1875)  and  <Alexan- 
dre  ifl;  sa  vie  et  son  oeuvre'  (1893). 

PLOURBNS.  Marie  Jean  Pierre,  French 
physician  and  physiologist:  b.  Maureiuian,  de- 
partment Herault,  15  April  1794;  d.  Mont- 
^eron,  near  Paris,  6  Dec.  1867.  His  first  scien- 
tific writings,  which  were  distinguished  by  their 
perspicuous  style  and  analytic^  precision,  ap- 
peared in  1819.  In  1828  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1830  was 
appointed  to  the  diair  of  comparative  anat- 
omy at  the  Jardin  des  Flantes,  and  in  1833  suc- 
ceeded Dulong  as  permanent  secretary  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1840  he  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  In  1846  he 
was  created  by  Louis  Philippe  a  peer  of  France, 
he  was  deprived  of  this  dignity^  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848.  Flourens  combined  with  pro- 
found scientific  knowledge  great  literary  talent 
His  works  are  very  numerous,  but  the  follow- 
ing may  be  mentioned  particularly :  <Recherches 
ejqtirinentales  sur  les  Propriites  et  les  Fonc- 
tions  du  Systeme  nerveux'  (1824) ;  '£xperi> 
ences  sur  fe  Systeme  nerveux*  (1825)  ;  'De- 
veloppement  des  Os>  (1842)  ;  'Anatomic  dc  la 
Feau>  (1843);  'Memoires  d'Anatomie  et  de 
Fhysiologie  compar6es>  (1844) ;  'Buffon> 
(1844);  'De  {'Instinct  et  de  I'Intelligence  des 
Animaux'  (1841);  <De  la  LQngevit6>  (1854); 
*De  la  Vie  et  de  rintelligence'  (1858); 
<C£uvres  de  Buifon>  (1853-55) ;  <Des  Manu- 
scrits  de  Buffon>  (1859);  'Eloges  historiques* 
(1857).  Flourens  was  the  first  to  demonstrate 
experimentally  that  the  substance  of  the  animal 
body  undergoes  a  constant  process  of  renewal. 

FLOWAGE.  -See  Rock-flowagk. 

FLOWER,  Beajamin  Orange.  American 
editor  and  author;  b.  Albion,  111.,  19  Oct.  1858. 
He  was  the  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Arena 
at  Boston  until  1896;  from  1904  to  1909  had 
charge  of  the  Coming  Age,  which  was  finally 
combined  with  the  Arena;  and  from  1909  to 
1911  was  editor  of  the  Twentieth  Cmtury 
Magatine.  Among  his  numerous  worics  are 
^Civilintion's  Inferno;  or  Studies  in  the  Sodal 
Cel!aT>  (1893);  <The  New  Time*  (1894); 
^Gerald  Massey:  Poet,  Prophet  and  Mystic* 
/1895);  <The  Century  of  Sir  Thomas  More* 
(ltfl6)  ;  'Lessons  Learned  from  Other  Lives* ; 
<Persons,  Places  and  Ideas*  (1896);  <How 
England  Averted  a  Revolution  of  Force*  ( 1901 ; 
hew  ed.,  1911)  ;  Christian  Science  as  a  Religious 
Belief*  (1910) ;  'Progressive  Men,  Women  and 
Movements  of  the  Past  Twenty-five  Years* 
(1914). 

FLOWER,  RoBwell  Pettibone,  American 
financier:  b.  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  7  Aug. 
1835;  d.  Eastport.  Long  Island^  12  May  1899. 
He  began  his  business  and  political  career  in 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  where  he  organized  the  Jef- 
ferson County  Democratic  Club.  His  success 
in  politics  attracted  the  attention  of  Samuel  J. 
Titden,  through  whose  influence  he  was  ap- 
pcnnted  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Com- 
mittee in  1877.  Fouryears  later  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  and  in  1886  was  appointed  president 


of  the  Subway  Commission.  He  was  re-elected 
to  Congress  in  1888  and  1890  and  in  1891  was 
elected  governor  of  New  York.  From  the  close 
of  his  term  till  his  death  he  applied  himself  to 
the  interests  of  his  lai^  banking  house  and  to 
a  systematic  course  of  philanthropy.  A  statue 
in  his  memory  by  Saint-Ciandens  was  placed 
in  Watertown  in  1902. 

FLOWER,  Sir  WUUam  Henry.  Enriish 
zoologist :  b.  Stratf ord-on-Avon,  30  Nov.  1831 ; 
d.  London,  1  July  1899.  After  a  medical  train- 
ing he  served  as  an  assistant-surgeon  in  the 
English  army  during  the  Crimean  War:  in  1861 
was  conservator,  and  from  1870-84  Hunterian 
professor  of  comparative  anatomy  in  the  Rcqnl 
College  of  Surgeons.  From  1884-98  he  was 
director  of  the  natural  history  departments 
of  the  British  Museum.  He  was  president  of 
the  Zoologist  Society  187^-99,  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Institute  1883-85  and  of  the  Britisb 
Association  in  1889.  He  was  made  a  knight 
commander  of  the  Bath  in  1892.  He  rendered 
distinguished  service  by  his  admirable  classifi- 
cations and  in  the  realm  of  discovery  elucidated 
many  new  facts  about  the  anatomy  of  mamnuUa 
and  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  that  the  denti- 
tion of  the  marsupial  remains  throughout  life 
unchanged  with  the  exception  of  a  single  tooth. 
Several  important  treatises  came  from  his  pen, 
including  'Introduction  to  the  Osteology  of  the 
MammaRa*  (1870  ;  3d  ed.  1885) ;  <Fashion  in 
Deformity*  (1881);  <The  Horse*  (1890);  and 
'Essays  on  Musetuns  and  other  Subjects* 
(1898). 

FLOWER,  that  portion  of  the  uithophytens 
plant  which  consists  of  the  organs  of  sexual 
reproduction,  with  the  accompanying  envelopes, 
if  present  Popularly  this  term  is  applied  wily 
when  one  or  both  sets  of  floral  envelopes  are 
conspicuous  or  even  to  showy  groups  of 
flowers.  The  flower  consists  of  an  axis,  frc- 
uently  very  much  shortened  or  otherwise  modi- 
led,  called  the  torus.  From  this  there  arise 
tjrpically,  in  basipetal  succession,  the  pistil  (or 
pistils),  stamens,  petals  and  sepals.  In  many 
types  of  flowers,  however,  one  or  more  of  these 
sets  of  organs  may  be  lacking.  Production  of 
seeds  follows  the  application  of  pollen,  pro- 
duced by  the  stamens,  to  the  pbtil,  within  which 
the  seed  or  seeds  are  developed 

Detailed  Anatomy. —  The  pistil  may  be 
simple,  i.e.,  consisting  of  but  one  megasporo- 
phyll  ^carpel),  in  which  case  the  number  of 
pistils  in  the  flower  may  be  more  than  one,  or 
compoimd,  i.e„  consisting  of  two  or  more  M^ 
tially  or  completely  united  megasporoplqrlls.  Ex- 
cept in  monstrosities  never  more  than  one  com- 
pound pistil  occurs  in  a  flower.  The  pistil 
usually  shows  two  or  three  fairly  well  marked 
portions,  the  ovary,  s^le  and  stigma,  the  second 
often  being  absent  The  ovary  is  the  enlarged 
basal  portion  of  the  pistil  and  is  hollow,  con- 
tainmg  the  ovule  or  ovules;  the  stigrna  is  a 
specially  modified  region,  usually  apical  or 
nearly  so,  to  which  the  pollen  grains  adhere  and 
find  suitable  conditions  for  their  germinaticHi 
leading  to  the  fertilization  of  the  ovules;  the 
style  is  the  slender,  elongated  upper  portion  of 
the  pistil  situated,  when  present,  between  the 
ovary  and  the  stigma,  thus  raising  the  latter  up, 
away  from  the  ovary.  The  ovary  may  possess 
one  cavity  or  locule  (*one-celled»  ovary)  or 
several.  The  latter  case  occurs  only  when  the 
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1  Bnlrash  flower  with  peiianth 

reduced  to  bristles 

2  Grass  flower  sliowinc  two  petals 

dodicnles) 
3,  4  Female  cone  of  Yew 

5  Orchid  flowers 

6  Iris 

7  Aristolodna 


S  Flower  of  AristoloelliA  with  calyz  cut   14  Compound  instil  of  Mallow  with 


Rwa7 
9  A  single  pistil 

10  Section  of  Ranunculus  flower 

11  A  single  carpel  of  Ranunculus 

12  Gynoecium  of  Ranuncnlos 

|3  Andcoeciuni  of  Mallow  with  united 
fllameats 


styles  united  at  base 

15  Ovary  of  Gentian  with  two  united 

carpels 

16  Ovary  of  Violet  with  three  united 

carpels 

17  Gynoeceum  of  Hjpcrlcam  with  a 

put  of  tbK  itsmena 
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1  Flower  of  European  ash 

2  Section  of  flower  of  H.ppuris 

S  Hypogynoua  flower  (rock-rose) 

4  Perigyaoua  flower  (cherry) 

5  Epigynous  flower  (wtaorAeberry) 
€  Flower  of  EoKlisb  elm 


7  Funnel-shaped  flower  of  Gentian 

8  Bell-shaped  flower  of  Harebell 

9  Salver-shaped  flower  of  Gentian 

10  Rotiform  corolla 

11  Tubular  corolla  (bluebotUe) 

12  Section  of  bluebottle  flower 

13  Two-lobed  flower 


14  Labiate  flower 

15  Papilionaceous  corolla 

16  Parts  of  a  papilionaceods  corolla 

17  Personate  corolla  (spurred) 

18  Male  (ataminate)  flower  (melon) 

19  Female  (pistillate)  flower  (melon) 
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]»stil  is  compound.  The  stiema  and  style  may 
be  single  or  several  in  number.  A  'single  style 
may  possess  several  stigmas.  The  ovules  may 
be  numerous  or  but  one  and  attached  at  various 
points  on  the  interior  of  the  .ovary.  These 
r^ons  of  attachment  are  called  placentae.  The 


Pic.  1.— Fiatil  of  wild  buckwhast 
in  kmgititdinsl  •ectton. 

megasporophylls  are  open  in  the  very  young 
flower  buds  bat  gradually  fold  together  and 
unite  by  the  time  of  opening  of  the  flower.  The 
ovules  are  attached  at  the  united  edges.  In  a 
simple  pistil  the  ovary  has  but  a  single  cavity 
and  the  ovules  are  attached  to  only  one  ^acenta, 
the  style  is  single  and  the  stigma  also.  In  a 
compound  instil  the  comment  me^sporoplvlls 
mty  he  closed,  as  in  simple  pistils  and  then 


9ta.  Tj—VrntOm  auMtogtote  (iwhiyowL) 
dwwiiig  lertuiiatioiL 

united  by  their  adjacent  outer  faces,  forming 
a  pistil  with  as  many  locules  as  there  are 
carpels,  with  the  ovules  in  the  central  angles 
iPlaeenta  axillary)^  e.g.,  lily,  or  they  are  joined 
cage  to  edge,  forming  a  one-loculed  ovary  with 
u  many  placentae  against  the  outer  wall  as 


there  are  component  megasporophylls  (parietal 
placentet),  e.g.,  violet.  In  the  Pink  family  the 
placenta  ts  axial,  as  in  the  lily,  but  the  thin 
septa  are  dissolved  early  in  the  growth  of  the 
pistil,  so  that  the  placenta  seems  to  have  arisen 
free  in  the  centre  of  the  ovular  cavity  {free 
central  placenta).  The  ovules  are  the  future 
seeds.  They  consist  of  a  central  body,  called 
Ae  nucellus,  in  reality  a  sporangium  {mega- 
sporangium)  surrounded  by  one  or  two  protec- 
tive coats  {integuments),  which  enclose  the 
nucellus  entirely,  except  for  a  small  apical  open- 
ing (_micropyle) .  The  ovule  may  be  sessile  or 
provided  with  a  short  or  long  stalk  {funiculus). 
It  may  be  straight  or  bent  rack  upon  the  funi- 
culus or  curved.  It  may  arise  from  the  bottom 
of  the  ovary  (basal),  or  from  the  sides,  or  may 
hai%  from  the  top  (suspended).  Within  the 
nucellus  are  produced  ^pically  four  spores 
{megaspores),  one  of  which  develops  into  a 


~Ptc.  3.— Embryo  Sae. 


rudimentary  female  plantlet  {gometophyte) j  the 
so-called  embryo  sac,  entirely  enclosed  within 
the  ovule.  Within  this  is  produced  a  single  c^g. 
Tlie  pollen  grain  {microspore)  germinating 
upon  the  stigma  produces  a  long  tube  contain- 
ing several  cells  (representing  a  small  male 
plantlet  or  gametophyte)  which  grows  down 
through  the  style  into  the  cavity  of  the  ovary 
and  enters  the  ovule  through  the  micropyle 
(rarely  through  the  funicular  or  ^'chalazal' 
end).  On  reaching  the  embryo  sac  a  sperm 
nucleus  is  set  free  which  fertilizes  the  egg. 
The  latter  now  grows  and  divides,  produc- 
ing the  embryo  plant  for  the  new  generation. 
This  is  at  first  nourished  by  the  embryo  sac 
which  may  develop  into  a  considerable  mass 
of  tissue  (endosperm),  taking  its  nourishment 
in  turn  from  the  tissues  of  the  ovule.  As  the 
seed  matures  this  endosperm  may  be  all  con- 
sumed or  part  of  it  may  remain,  resulting  in 
respectively  exalbuminous  or  albuminous  seeds. 
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The  integuments  of  the  ovule  become  the  seed 
coats. 

The  stamens  have  their  position  next 
J)elow  th€  pistils  on  the  torus.  Technic^y  a 
stamen  is  a  microsporophyll  ^nd  consists  of  a 
stalk  (filament)  and  an  enlarged  extremity 
(anther).  The  anther  consists  of  a  usually 
narrow  portion  (connective)  bearing  on  eaoi 
side  two  microsporangia  or  -pollen  sacs.  Within 
these  are  produced  the  microspores  or  pollen, 
consisting  of  round  or  uigubr,  sometimes 
dongateoL  usually  yellow  or  orange,  less  often 
green  cells.  These  are  smooth  or  marked,  in 
d&aracteristic  patterns  by  ridges,  spines^  pit^ 


Fk.  4. — OoM   uction   of  ttatnen 
■bowing  the  four  aierosporuigis, 

etc.  They  escape  by  the  rupture  of  the  pollen 
sacs  by  a  longitudinal  split  or  by  the  opening 
of  little  lids,  usually  at  the  apex.  The  pollen 
may  be  dry'  and  dust-like  and  adapted  to  distri- 
bution hy  the  wind  or  sticky  and  occurring  more 
or  less  in  masses,  depending  upon  insects,  in 
the  main,  for  distribution.  The  stamens  may 
be  very  numerous  and  arranged  spirally  on  the 
torus  or  few  in  number,  forming  one  or  two 
whorls. 

Next  to  the  stamens  are  the  petals  (collec- 
tively the  corolla).  These  are  more  or  less  le^f- 
like,  thin,  mostly  white  or  brightly  colored  struc- 
tures, less  often  green  or  dull  in  color.  They 
may  be  numerous  and  spirally  attached  to  th£ 
torus  or  in  a  single  Whorl  of  but  a  few  petals. 
In  some  flowers  they  are  entirely  lacking 
(apetaly).  The  petals  of  a  flower  may  t>e  united 
to  each  other  to  form  a  gamopetalous  corolla. 

The  outermost  members  of  the  flower  are  the 
sepals  (collectively  the  calyx).  They  are  usu- 
ally green  and  more  leaf-like  than  the  petals 


PiG-  5.  —  Losgltudinal  lection  of 
flowar  oi  Geiim,  with  petals  re- 
moved, showing  elongated  torus 
and  beginning  of  perigyny. 

and  form  the  outer  layer  of  the  flower  bud, 
enclosing  the  other  parts.  They  may  be  numer- 
ous and  spirally  arranged  or  few  and  in  a  whori. 
In  the  absence  of  the  petals  the  sepals  of  some 
kinds  of  .flowers  are  bristly  colored,  as  in  the 
anenume,  four-o-clock,  budcwheat,  etc.  Like 
the  petals  the  sepals  may  be  separate  or  united. 


In  some  flowers  the  calyx  also  is  lacking,  it 
which  case  the  flower  is  called  naked  or  achla- 
mydeous. 

The  torus  may  be  more  or  less  elon- 
jfated,  so  that  the  pistil  or  pistils,  stamens,  petals 
and  sepals  follow  one  another  downward,  e.g., 
buttercup  or  magnotia, 'or  flattened  so  that  the 
pistil  is  in  the  centre  with  the  other  organs 
successively  furllier  from  the  centre,  e.g.,  pink, 
or  it  may  be  saucer-  or  cup-shaped  bearing  the 
pistil  or  pistils  in  the  centre  and  the  stamens, 
petals  and  sepals  on  the  rim  of  the  cup,  e.g., 
plum  and  rose.  Flowers  of  the  last  type  are 
called  peri^nous  and  of  the  first  two  hypogy- 
nous.'  A  still  further  modification  is  that  where 
the  hollowed  out  tprus  i$  grown  fast  to  the 
enclosed  pistil  so  that  the  remaining  organs  of 
the  flower  appear  io  arise  irom  the  top  of  the 
ovary  (epigynous  flower),  e.g.,  apple,  evening 
primrose,  etc. ' 

Variations  in  Stmcttire  and  Arrangement 
—  In  general  the  flowers  of  the  Monocoty- 
ledonese  have  their  parts  in  threes,  those  of  the 
Dicotyledoneae  in  fives  or^  fours,  with  numerous 
exceptions  in  both  groups.  Probably  the 
majority  of  the  former  group  possess  pentat^- 
ctic  flowers,  t.e.,  with  five  whorls,  sepals,  petals, 
stamens  (two  whorls)  and  carpels  (usually 
united  into  a  compound  pistil).  The  memben 
of  each  whorl  alternate  in  position  with  those 
of  the  next  whorl,  so  that  the  petajs  stand  op- 
posite the  stamens  of  the  inner  whorl  and  aUer- 
nate  with  those  of  the  outer  whorl  as  well  ai 
with  the  sepals.  Since  the  number  three  pre- 
vails largely  throughout  this  class  it  is  apparent 
that  wlKre  but  two  or  only  one  member  is 
present  the  others  have  been  lost  in  some  way, 
leaving  a  gap.  In  the  Dico^ledonex  many 
flowers  are  spiral  in  their  arrangement,  others 
have  their  sepals  and  petals  in  alternating 
whorls  of  five  each  with  numerous  stamens 
■  aai  pistils;  the  most,  however,  possess  a  penu- 
cyclic  or  even  more  frequently  a  tetracyclic 

rof  flower.  In  tbfc  latter  case  it  is 'usually 
inner  whorl  of  stamens  that  is  missing:  in 
the  Primroses,  however,  die  outer  whorl.  "ITiere 
is  also  a  great  t^dency  toward  the  reduction 
of  the  carpellary  whorl  to  t^ree  or  even  two 
carpels,  the  othir  whorls  remaining  in  fives. 
It  is  true  that/  in  the  Mints  and  Foxgloves 
(respectively  Lamidccee  -and  Scrophulanacea) 
we  frequently  fitid  but  fonr  orieven  two  stamens 
while  the  petals;  jind  s<^s  remain  in  fives.  In 
these  cases  we  can  see  l^e  gajis  left  by  the  miss- 
ing stamens  and-  reconstruct  it  as  an  incomplete 
whorl  of  five.  In  these  same  flowers  the  carpels 
are  but  two. 

The  petals  and  sepals  may  be  entirely  free 
from  each  other,  in  the  same  whorl  or  their 
bases  may  be  united,  leaving  the  remainder  free, 
as  with  the  corolla  in  Otdr^Man's- Beard  {Chion- 
anthtu),  or  the  union  tnay  be  practically  com- 
plete, as  in  the  corolhl  of  Moming^ory 
ilpomcea).  Various  other  unions  may  be  found 
in  parts  of  flowers.  Thus  in  the  pea  family 
{Fabaeett)  very  commonly  the  filaments  of  nine 
of  the  stamens  are  united  into  a  tube  which  is 
open  at  one  side,  the  tenth  st:(me»  standing  in 
this  opening  but  not  united  to  the  others.  In 
the  Composites  {Asteracea,  etc.),  the  anthers 
of  the  five  stamens  are  nnitea  into  a  ring 
arotuid  the  stigmas,  the  filaments  remaining 
free.  In  a  great  many  gamopetalous  flowers 
and  some  others  the  filaments  are  grown  fast 
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to  the  inner  face  of  the  corolla  so  that  the 
stamess  senn  to  have  their  origin  from  this 
iDstcMl  of  from  the  torus.  In  the  Orchids 
{Orchidaceee)  the  two  (or  one)  stamens  are 
united  with  the  style  to  fprp  the  pect^iar 
structure  called  the  column. 

The  simplification  of  the  flower  by  the  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  parts  may  be  very 
great  In  some  species  of  maples  the  flowers 
nave  showy  petals  and  lai^e  sepals;  in  other 
species  the  petals  are  lackmg  and  the  sq>al8 
rather  small;  in  still  others  tne  sepals  are  mi- 
nute. The  elm  flower  lacks  petals  but  has  rudi- 
mentary sepals ;  the  flowers  of  the  spurge 
(Euphorbia)  lack  bofh  petals  and  sepxils.  In- 
deed the  latter  are  the  simplest  flowers  laiown« 
consisting  respectively  of-  a  single  stamen  or  a 
singk  ^stil  .  for  the  male  or  female_  flower. 
That  this  is  not  the  simplicity  of  ^rimitiveness 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  pistil  is  compound 
and  that  the  near  relatives  within  the  same 
family  show  all  degrees  of  reduction  from 
flowers  with  all  parts,  those  without  petals  and 
those  with  sepals  missing  also.  Along  with 
such  reduction  of  parts  often  goes  the  segre- 
gation of  sexes  into  different  flowers  on  the 
same  plant  imoncecious  plant)  or  upon  differ- 
ent plants  (dicecious  plants). 

As  flowcrt  are  reduced  to  greater  and  greater 
nmfticit^  w«  find  that  there  is  s  tendency  to- 
ward being  more  and  more  crowded  togedier, 
e.g.,  catkins  of  willow  and  birch,  or  very  much 
more  notnerous,  e.g.,  grasses,  elm,  maple,  etc. 
This  reduction  in  complexity  of  structure  and 
increase  in  numbers  often  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  loss  of  insect  pollination  {entomophUy) 
and  the  acquirement  of  anemophUy  (pollination 
by  air  borne  poilen). 

Flowers-may  be  single  on  long  or  short  stalks 
or  in  various  types  of  clusters.  (See  Infldkes- 
cbnse).  Frequeatly  th^  are  associated  with 
modified,  leaves*  called  bracts.  These  are  same- 
times  brilliant^  colored,  adding  to  the  conspicu- 
oosness  of  the  cltister.  Sometimes  the  Sowers 
themselves  are  inconspicuous  and  only  the  bracts 
are  showy.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  cultivated 
Poiosettia,  Saow-on*the- Mountain,  etc. 

PoUinatioiL. —  Especial  interest  attaches  to 
those  modifications  of  floral  structure  which 
provide  for  pollination  or  prevent  self-pollina- 
tion while  favoring  cross-pollination.  Those 
nodifications  that  provide  for  pollination  by 
means  of  insects  are  discussed  more  fully  in  the 
article  Flowers  and  Insects. 

It  was  shown  by  Darwin  that  some  flowers 
are  infertile  or  only  partially  fertile  when  pol- 
lenized  with  their  own  poUeo;  on  the  other 
hand  plants  like  wheat,  bean,  pea,  etc,  are  reg- 
ularly fertilized  within  the  bud  before  the 
flower  opens,  by  their  own  poUen  without  any 
discoverable  loss  of  fertifitj^  or  vitality.  Many 
flowers  have  contrivances  whidi  prevent  self- 
pollination.  Thus  the  stigma  may  be  receptive 
at  a  different  thne  from  that  when  the  pollen 
is  being  shed.  In  this  regard  the  flower  may 
be  prolerogynous,  with  the  pistil  receptive  be- 
fore the  p^lcn  is  let  free,  or  proterandroiis,  in 
which  case'  the  pollen  bas  all  been  shed  before 
the  stinia  is  receptive;  the  plantain  being  an 
cxanqrie  of  die  former,  a  comparatively  rare 
conditrmi,  the  proterandrous  flowers  being  very 
numerous. 

CerUin  plants,  such  as  the  violet,  jewel 
weed   {Impatiens),  etc.,  have  two  lands  of 
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flowers,  the  showy  ones  which  are  visited  hy 
insects  and  cross  pollinated,  and  which  may 
or  _  may  not  produce  seeds,  and  the  so-called 
cleistogamoas  flowers,  which  remain  small,  are 
rudimentary  in  structure  (petals  often  lacking^, 
and  do  not  open,  pollination  taking  place  within 
the  unopened  flower  by  the  setting  free  of  the 
pollen  from  the  anthers  so  that  it  comes  into 
direct  contact  with  the  stigmas.  In  some  plants 
it  is  only  the  clcistogamous  flowers  that  produce 
seeds.  For .  a  number  of  cases  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  production  of  one  or  the 
other  kind  of  flower  depends  npon  the  nutrition 
of  the  plant.  • 

Bvolutlon  of  the  Flower.— The  old  idea 
that  the  flower  represents  a  modiBcation  of  a 
leafpr  shoot,  with  the  sepals,  petals,  stamens  and 
pistils  as  successively  lurther  and  furtiier  de- 
viations from  the  leaf  structure  has  been  aban- 
doned since  it  is  clear  that  the  reproductive  leaf 
(sporophyll)  is  probably  older  in  the  evolution- 
ary history  of  uie  vegetable  kingdom  than  the 
strictly  vegetative  leaf.  In  most  ferns  the 
leaves  serve  a  dual  purpose,  that  of  reproduc- 
tion (by  producing  spores)  and  of  food 
manufacture.  As  we  advance  along  the 
Kne  of  evolutionary  development  we  find 
that  there  is  a  prc^ressive  sterilization 
of  part  of  these  leaves  tmtil  the  re- 
productive function  is  confined  to  only  a  few 
leaves  {sporoPhylls) ,  the  remainder  of  the  leaves 
having  lost  the  capacity  to  produce  spores  and 
being  the  vegetative  leaves.  These  sporoph^Us 
may  resemble  the  vegetative  leaves  in  bemg 
able  to  manufacture  food,  and  in  that  case 
usually  differ  from  them  very  little  in  appear- 
ance. -  However,  once  the  cleavage  has  ap- 
peared we  find  that  it  progresses  until  they  are 
very  different,  even  in  some  groups  not  very 
far  advanced.  Along  with  this  differentiation 
there  occurred  a  segregation  of  the  sporophi^ils 
from  the  vegetative  leaves;  thus  in  me  ostrich 
fern  the  vegetative  leaves  are  produced  earlier 
in  the  season  and  the  sporphylls  in  a  cluster 
in  the  centre  toward  the  season's  close,  tn  some 
of  the  extinct  forms  that  are  on  the  path  to- 
ward the  higher  plants  {Bennettilales)  the 
sporophylls  are  of  two  kinds,  producing  respec- 
tively megaphores  (female  spores  and  micro- 
spores (male  spores)  on  the  megasporophylls 
which  are  crowded  together  at  the  apex  of  a 
modified  shoot,  below  which  the  micro- 
sporophylls  occur,  also  in  large  numbers,  the 
whole  being  subtended  by  several  large  pro- 
tective leaves.  This  type  of  flower  is  so  sug- 
gestive of  the  flower  of  Magnolia  that  many 
botanists  now  see  in  the  latter  the  most  primitive 
type  of  the  modem  Anthophyta.  A  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  lines  along  which  evolution 
carried  the  mocUflcation  of  this  type  of  flower 
structure  will  be  found  in  the  article  Plants, 

MoRPROLOGtCAI.  EVOLUTION  OF. 

Colon  of  Flowers. —  Althouf^i  the  colors  of 

flowers  are  very  numerous  and  of  many  hues 
and  shades,  yet  it  is  possible,  usually,  to  segre- 
gate the  flowers  into  two  groups,  the  blue  and 
the  yellow.  With  each  of  these  we  may  find 
red  and  white.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  an 
average  collection  of  1.000  plants  about  284 
have  white  flowers,  236  yellow,  220  red,  141 
blue,  73  violet,  36  green,  12  orange,  4  brown  and 
2  black.  Of  these  those  widi  white  flowers  are 
almost  imiversally  fragant,  with'  agreeable 
odors.    Red  flowers  are  usually  more  fragrant 
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than  yellow  ones.  The  colors  are  due  to  pig- 
ments either  dissolved  in  the  cell  sap  or  held  in 
the  chromoplastids.  The  latter  ts  the  case 
with  many  of  tlie  reds,  oranges  and  yellows, 
which  are  due  to  carotin  or  some  of  its  deriva- 
tives. The  blue^  violets^  and  purples  are  due  to 
a  variety  of  substances  in  solution,  known  col- 
lectively as  anthocyanin.  In  reality  this  is  not 
a  single  substance  but  a  group  of  chemically 
related  compounds.  Other  groups  of  pigments 
are  also  present  in  some  flowers.  The  whole 
subject  is  a  very  difflcult  one  as  oh  account  of 
the  non-ciystalUne  nature  of  some  of  these 
coloring  matters  they  cannot  be  obtained  in  a 
pare  state  and  so  are  not  easily  investigated 
chemically.  - 

FloiKTS  of  the  Garden. —  The  features  that 
make  flowers  attractive  or  useful  to  man  are 
chiefly  the  bright  colors,  form  and  odor.  These 
may  be  combined,  all  in  the  same  flower,  as  in 
the  Easter  lil^  whose  beautiful  white  color  is 
matched  by  its  graceful  form  and  delightful 
odor;  or  the  flower  itself  may  be  inconspicuous 
and  have  only  its  odor  to  make  it  welcome,  as 
in  the  Mignonette.  Other  flowers  may  attract 
by  their  color  and  shape  and  entirely  lade  scent 
or  even  be  disagreeable  in  odor.  There  is  a 
fashion  in  flowers  as  in  dress,  so  tiiat  many 
flowers  popular  a  generation  ago  are  not  fonnd 
now  except  in  old-fashioned  gardens. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  flowers  culti- 
vated have  undergone  "doubling,*  i.e.,  instead  of 
the  single  whorl  of  petals  there  are  many  petals. 
The  extra  ones  represent  perhaps  most  often 
stamens  that  have  been  transformed  to  petals 
under  the  Influence  of  conditions  that  are  not 
well  understood.  In  heads  of  flowers  such  as 
those  of  the  sunflower  where  usually  only  the 
external  circle  of  flowers  is  showy  and  the 
remainder  rather  inconspicuous,  the  doubling 
consists  of  the  transformation  of  these  central 
inconspicuous  flowers  into  showy  ones  like 
those  at  the  margin.  This  is  also  the  case  in 
the  cultivated  snowball  bush  in  which  all  the 
flowers  are  sterile  and  showy  instead  of  merely 
the  marginal  ones  of  the  duster  as  in  the  wild 
form. 

Many  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  cultivated 
flowers  are  not  found  in  nature  but  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  plant  breeder's  art    See  Plant 

BXEEDINa 

Some  of  the  commoner  flowers  have  been 
in  cultivation  from  antiquity,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  rose  and  pink,  and  have  been  discussed  even 
in  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  On  the  other 
hand  it  has  been  only  within  the  past  hundred 
years  or  so  that  the  systematic  exploration  of 
the  world  has  revealed  myriads  of  new  plants 
many  of  which  have  been  brought  directly  into 
cultivation  or  been  made  the  subjects  of  die 
breeder's  skill  in  improving  sorts  already  known. 
It  should  be  noted,  for  example,  that  in  America 
the  Canna  was  rarely  grown  until  at  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chics^o  in  1893  the  exhibit  of  new  and 
gorgeous  sorts  in  massed  groups  showed  the 
value  of  this  plant  The  common  blue  Iris  has 
been  found  in  gardens  for  centuries  but  until 
recent  years  it  has  been  only  in  large  estates 
and  botanical  gardens  that  the  showy  sorts, 
white,  cream,  yellow,  red  and  vari-colored  were 
to  be  found,  while  now  they  are  accessible  to 
every  flower  lover.  See  Botany;  Flowers  and 
In^cts  ;    Fruit  ;    Gakisn  ;    Infumescence  ; 


Plants,   Structube  of  ;   Seeds  ;  Vegetable 

KiNGDOU.  Tt  «  n 

Ernst  A.  Bessey, 
Professor  of  BotMiy,  Michigan  AgriaUlwal 
College, 

FLOWER  BEETLES,  scarabeid  beetles  of 
several  genera.  One  of  the  most  abundant  and 
destructive  of  these  insects  is  the  rose-chafer 
which  annually  does  great  damage  to 
roses  and  other  flowers  and  fnrits.  Several 

rcies  of  the  genus  Euphoria,  more  especially 
inda,  is  frequently  found  on  flowers  eating 
pollen,  but  it  also  attacks  com  in  the  milk  and 
eats  into  various  forms  of  fruit.  Other  flower 
beetles  belonging  to  the  genera  HopUa  and  Tri- 
chius  are  commonly  found  on  flowers  through- 
out the  country  and  take  some  part  in  the  cross- 
fertilization  of  useful  plants.  Numerous  other 
beetles  frequent  flowers  among  which  are  beau- 
tiful species  of  the  genera  Clerus  and  Trichodes 
of  the  Cleridee;  Leptura  and  many  related 
genera  of  long-homed  beetles;  and  mainr 
genera  of  small  families  such  as  the  MordeU 
lida. 

FLOWER-BUQ,  a  very  minute  bug 
{Tripklebs  insidiosHs)  also  'insidious  flower- 
bug,"  and  related  to  the  bedbug.  It  is  found  on 
the  foliage  of  various  plants  and  preys  upon 
other  minute  insects. 

FLOWER  MONTH,  in  general  any  month 
in  any  country  in  which  flowers  are  springing 
most  abundantly;  in  the  United  States,  June  is 
specially  the  month  of  flowers.  Speaflcally, 
the  mcmth  Anthesterion,  the  eighth  of  the  Attic 
year,  corresponding  nearly  to  February;  so 
called  because  that  time  was,  in  that  country, 
the  season  of  flowers. 

FLOWER-PECKERS,  general  name  for  a 
large  family  (Di'cwwte)  of  small  insectivorous 
birds  allied  to  the  creepers  (q-v.)  which  get 
their  food  largely  by  searching  flowering  plants 
and  their  blossoms,  picking  up  minute  insects 
largely  by  aid  of  a  curious  tongue  which  is 
separated  at  the  end  into  four  tubular  pro- 
jections. They  inhabit  the  Indo-China  r^on 
and  thence  throughout  the  archipelagoes  to 
Australia,  where  me  white  spedded  diamond- 
birds  (Pardalatus)  and  the  swallow-dicKum 
(Dicteum  erytkrorhynchum)  are  familiar 
friends  of  the  gardener.  They  frequent  bushes 
and  trees,  hopping  briskly  about  the  branches 
and  creeping  and  clinging  tike  titmouses.  Some 
make  extremely  beautiful,  hi^ty  decorated 
nests,  while  others  are  content  to  deposit  their 
egg^  which  in  most  of  the  species  are  white, 
in  holes  in  trees,  or  earthen  banks,  or  old 
birds'  nests.  Some  are  phunly  dressed,  but 
most  of  the  flower-peckers  are  gaudily  colored 
and  several  sing  sweetly. 

FLOWERING  FERNS.  See  Verss  akd  , 
Jfaan  Allies,  Filicales  (I). 

FLOWERS,  in  diemistiy,  a  term  formeriy 
apidied  to  a  variety  of  substances  procured  by 
sublimation  in  the  form  of  slight^  cohering 
power,  hence  in  alt  old  books  we  find  mui- 
tion  made  of  the  flowers  of  antimony,  arsenic, 
rinc  and  tdsmuth,  which  are  the  sublimed  oxides 
of  these  metals  in  a  more  or  less  pure  state. 
We  have  also  still  in  use,  though  not  generally, 
the  terms  flowers  of  sulphur,  of  benzoin,  etc. 

FLOWERS,  Artificial,  flowers  made  from 
various  materials  to  imitate  natural  blossoms. 
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riiese  are  not  a  modera  invention.  The  fainoot 
Sor&l  wreaths  made,  by  the  ancient  Egyptian* 
were  fonned  from  thin  plates  of  horn  stained 
tn.  diHerent  colors,  sometimes  also  of  leaves  of 
copper,  gilt  or  silvered  over.  The  Romans  ex- 
celled in  the  art  of  imitating  flowers  in  wax 
and  in  this  branch  of  the  art  attained  a  degree 
of  perfection  which  has  not  been  approached  in 
moaem  times.  Crassua;  renowned  for  his 
wealth,  ^ve  to  the  victors  in  the  games  he 
celebrated  at  Rome  crowns  of  artificial  leaves 
made  of  gold  and  silver.  In  modem  times  the 
Italians  were  the  first  to  acquire  celebrity  for 
the  sldU  and  taste  they  displayed  in  this  manu- 
facture, but  they  are  now  far  surpassed  by  Eng- 
lish, American  and  French  manufactures,  more 
especially  hy  the  last-named.  The  Chinese  and 
Japanese  show  ^at  dexterity  in  this  work. 

The  first  artificial  flowers  made  in  modern 
times  in  civilized  countries  were  manufactured 
out    of    many-colored    ribbons   which  were 
twisted  tc^ther  and  attached  to  small  meces  of 
wire.     But  these  first  attempts  were  decidedly 
crude.    In  course  of  time  feathers  were  sub- 
stituted for  ribbons,  a  more  delicate  material, 
but  one  to  which  it  was  not  so  easy  to  give  the 
requisite  shades  of  color.  The  ^umage  of  the 
birds  of  South  America  is  admirably  adapted 
for  artificial  flowers  on  account  of  the  bril- 
liancy and  permanence  of  the  tints  and  the 
natives  of  that  continent  have  long  practised 
with  success  the  making  of  feather  flowers. 
The  Zoological  Gardens  m  Regent's  Park,  Lon- 
don, contain  a  magnificent  collection  of  artifi- 
cial 6ower8  made  out  of  the  feathers  of  hum- 
mii^-birds.  In  South  America  artificial  flowers 
are  also  composed  of  the  v/'infc  cases  and  other 
parts  of  some  brilliant  specimens  of  beetles. 
In  Italy  the  cocoons  of  silkworms  are  fre- 
quently used  for  the  purpose,  as  these  take  on  a 
brilliant  color  and  have  a  velvety  appearance. 
Among  the  other  materials  used  in  uus  manu* 
facture  are  cambric,  mlisUn,  satin,  velvet  and 
other  woven  fabrics,  blown  gjass,  mother  of 
pearl,  brass,  thin  layers  of  whalebone,  etc.,  be- 
sides the  various  vegetable  and  mineral  color- 
ing matters.    Flowers  were  at  one  time  made 
of  porcelain  and  were  perfumed    Great  skill 
has  been  attained  in  the  making  of  glass 
flowers  and  a  remarkable  collection  of  this  kind 
is  owned  by  Harvard  Univeruty.   The  axt  of 
artificial  flower  making  was  introduced  in  the 
United  States  by  French  immigrants,  whose 
workmanship  successfully  imitated  the  form 
and  hue  of  natural  flowers.    In  1909  there 
were  225  artificial  flower  establishments  in  the 
United  States  employing  4335  persons  and 
products  of  a  value  of  $97)41,447.   Consult  Van 
Kleeck,  M..  ^Artificial  Flower  Makers'  (New 
York  1913). 

FLOWBRS,  Fertilixation  of,  by  Birds^ 
That  insects  and  espcdally  beu,  carry  pollen 
from  flower  to  flower  as  tb«y  viut  them  in 
succession  in  search  of  the  nectar  hiddoi  deeply 
in  their  corollas,  is  familiarly  known  to  most 
readers.  The  insects  entering  a  flower  br^sh 
against  Uie  anthers,  rub  off  the  pollen  (usually 
a  little  sticky)  and  in  entering  tne  next  flower 
leave  some  of  it  on  the  pistil  by  means  of 
which  it  reaches  the  seed.  Many  flowers  appear 
to^  have  become  adapted  in  their  structure  to 
thb  external  means  ot  cross-fcrtilixation  (q.v.). 

It  IS  not  so  well  known,  however,  febat  birds 
perform  a  similar  service  to  plants  which,  al- 


thim^  far  more  limited  than  that  of  insects, 
is  stttt  of  great  importance  in  certain  plant 
families,  especially  m  the  tropics.  A  large 
variety  of  minute  insects  penetrate  blossoms  in 
search  of  food  and  some  virtually  live  there 
as  long  as  the  flowers  last  This  fact  is  well 
known  to  birds  of  many  sorts  and  the  long 
slender  bills  characteristic  of  some  families  arf 
especially  adapted  to  probing  the  big,  tubular, 
nectar-holding  and  fly-infested  corollas  pro- 
duced by  tropical  trees  and  herbs.  Thus  the 
banana  plantations  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Central  America  may  be  said  to  depend  largely 
for  successful  crops  on  the  prevalence  of  the 
banana  quit  (Certhiola  mveola),  a  small, 
plainly  dressed  creeper  that  searches  the  blos- 
soms for  these  insects ;  in  doing  so  the  creeper's 
bead  becomes  heavily  dusted  with  yellow  pollen, 
which  is  nibbed  oft  against  the  pistil  of  other 
flowers  as  it  pushes  its  head  into  them.  These 
quits,  or  sugar-birds,  of  which  tropical  America 
has  several  species,  have  loi^  curved  bills  and 
tongues  frayed  at  the  tip  into  a  tiny  brush. 
They  search  many  sorts  of  flowers  for  insects, 
but  neglect  the  nectar,  or  at  any  rate  that  is  not 
tfie  first  attraction.  The  hummin^irds,  how- 
ever, which  majr  be  said  as  a  class  to  live  on 
what  they  find  in  flowers  (accessible  to  them 
in  the  tropics  the  year  round),  feed  upon  both 
the  insects  and  the  sugary  juices  to  be  found 
there.  For  this  their  structure  particularly 
adapts  them.  Their  small  size  permits  them  to 
enter  completely  into  the  larger  flowers,  while 
their  powerful  wings  enable  them  to  poise  in 
front  of  smaller  ones  and  ei^lore  them  with- 
the  long  slender  bill  characteristic  of  the  tribe. 

See  HUMMINGBIKD. 

About  500  species  of  hummingbirds  have 
been  described,  differing  much  in  details  of  size 
and  color,  especially  in  respect  to  the  beak,  for 
the  straight  pill  of  a  Docmastes  may  measure 
five  inches,  while  in  RhamiAomicron  it  is  onhr 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  In  some  the  InU 
curves  slightly  upward,  in  others  downward  and 
in  Eutoxeres  it  is  bent  like  a  sickle.  All  Uiese 
varieties  of  shape  indicate  special  requirements 
that  is,  the  choice  of  particular  blossoms;  and 
Fritz  Miiller  says  that  various  species  of 
abutilon  in  southern  Brazil  are  sterile  unless 
fertilized  by  the  one  kind  of  hummer  that 
frequents  ttch  ■  one.  The  hummingUrds  dart 
into  and  out  of  a  long  list  of  tropical  blossoms, 
gatiiering  and  leaving  pollen,  and  5<voTSd  other 
cases  of  mutual  d^oioence  between  them  and 
plants  mig^t  be  mentioned.  Thomas  Belt 
(<^Naturalist  in  Nicaragua'  London  1873) 
describes  the  flowers  of  certain  vines  of  the 
genus  Marcgravia  in  which  the  corolla  con- 
sists in  part  of  a  ring  of  pockets,  or  "pitchers* 
in  various  positions.  In  spring  these  fill  with 
a  sweetish  liquid  that  attracts  insects  in  large 
numbers,  and  these  in  turn  lure  hummingturobi 
which  alone  among  birds  can  reach  the  fredy 
swaying  flowers;  but  in  order  to  rifle  these 
sweet  pockets,  oie  bird  must  push  past  the 
generative  parts  (stamens  and  pistil)  and  thus 

five  and  take  pollen  on  its  glittering  head  or 
reast.  The  sabre-like  flower  of  £rythrina 
offers  a  still  more  curious  case  of  the  need  of 
hummingbirds,  help  in  effecting  healthful  cross- 
fertilizatioo. 

The  hummingbirds  of  America  are  repct- 
sented  in  the  warm  parts  of  the  Old  World  by 
the  sun-birds  and  noncy-suckers,  whidi  also 
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are  small  and  brilliantly  plimiaged,  have  rather 
long,  and  usually  curved,  fine-pointed  bills,  and 
protrusile  tongues  with  split  or  else  brush-like 
tips,  with  which  it  is  easy  to  entangle  a  small 
bug  or  to  extract  nectar  from  its  deep  cup,  for 
die  tongue  of  these  birds  may  be  lulled  into  a 
sucking-tube.  These  resemblances  to  the 
American  hummingbirds,  vrith  which  they 
have  no.  real  relationship,  merely  show  the  ac- 
quirement by  different  kinds  of  birds  of  simitar 
means  to -the  same  end — the  rifling  of  flowers 
of  honey  and  attendant  mites  of  insects.  The 
honey-suckers  are  Australian  and-  are  es- 
pecially addicted  to  the  eucalyptus  trees  and 
shrubs  that  Df ofit  by  feeding  the  beautiful  littie 
creatures.  The  eucalyptus  groves  of  Australia 
are  also  frequented  by  the  peculiar  parrots 
called  lories  or  brush-tongued  parrakcets.  They 
are  distinguished  by  the  dense  coating  of 
papillae  on  the  tongue,  with  which  they  tick  up 
honey  and  insects  together  from  the  big  hectar- 
ous  blossoms;  and  more  than  one  writer  has 
mentioned  that  their  foreheads  are  smeared 
widt  yellow  pollen  as  they  fly  from  tree  to 
tree. 

It  is  a  veiy  significant  fact  that  Australia 
and  its  neighboring  islands  are  deficient  in 
insects,  especially  bees  and  butterflies.  It  was 
necessary  to  import  and  acclimate  bumblebees 
before  clover  could  be  raised  there  for  fodder. 
This  deficiency  in  healthful  cross-fertilization 
for  plants  is  supplied  hy  birds  and  bats.  In- 
terdependence of  certam  tropical  trees  and 
lowlier  plants  and  their  birds  is  illustrated 
elsewhere.  The  West  Indian  logwood  is  not 
found  except  where  a  certain  sugar-bird  lives; 
and  the  same  companionship  is  noticeable  in 
the  East  Indies,  according  to  Layard.  Forbes 
('Wanderings  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago* 
1885),  notes  a  plant  in  Sumatra  dependent  on 
a  certain  spider-eater  (bird).  Darwin  con- 
cluded 'that  the  beaks  of  birds  are  specially 
adapted  to  the  various  flowers  that  ihey  visit" ; 
and  Grant  Allen  believes,  conversely,  that 
'many  of  the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  belt- 
shaped  tropical  flowers  have  been  specially  de- 
veloped to  suit  the  tastes  and  habits  of  those 
comparatively  large  and  powerful  fertilizers.* 
Ernest  Ingersoll. 

FLOWERS,  Language  of.  See  Fiowers. 
Syhbousu  of. 

FLOWERS,  Symbolism  of.  a  special  sig- 
nificance attached  to  flowers  by  means  of 
which  they  are  made  to  represent  various  ideas 
and  sentiments.  This  mode  of  communicating 
tfaou^t  has  developed  in  certain  countries  into 
a  language  of  remarkable  elaboration.  Among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  use  of  flowers  was 
full  of  significance.  Though  the  well-developed 
floral  speech  of  the  Romans  was  probably  lost 
to  a  great  extent,  the  study  was  revived  in 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  being  es- 
pecially appropriate  in  connection  with  such  a 
romantic  institution  as  chivalry.  The  Orientals 
have  developed  the  language  of  flowers  into  a 
vehicle  for  communicating  sentimental  and 
amatory  expressions  of  all  degrees  of  warmth. 
Still  further  complexity  is  added  1^  the  habit 
of  employing  flowers  the  Turldsh  or  Arabic 
names  of  which  rhyme  with  the  other  really 
significant  words.  The  language  of  flowers  is, 
of  course,  arbitrary,  and  a  bouquet  which  a 
Persian  girl  would  understand  woidd  be  un- 


intelligible to  an  ^yptian  inmate  of  the  harem. 
Yet  among  European  nations  certain  flowers 
have  a  common  significance.  The  rose  is 
widely  accepted  as  the  symbol  of  majesty,'  and 
of  love  ancf  beauty ;  the  forget-me-not  of  true 
love;  Ae  lily  of  purity^  the  violet  of  modesty; 
the  daisy  and  white  violet  of  innocttice;  me 
rosemary  of  remembrance;  the  amaranth  of 
immort^ity;  the  asphodd  of  death  and  the 
tmseen  world ;  the  pansy  of  thought ;  the 
hyacinth  of  sorrow;  the  narcissus  of  self- 
admiration:  Ae  poppy  of  oblivion.  The  almon* 
expresses  hope;  the  lily-of-the-valley  uncon- 
scious sweetness;  tl*e  wallflower,  love  faithful 
in  spite  of  adversity;  the  primrose,  early 
youth;  and  the  cyclamen,  diffidence.  So  surdy 
as  the  orange-blossom  is  associated  with  mar- 
riage does  the  finding  of  white  heather  betoken 
good-fortune  to  come,  while  the  future  chances 
of  love  may  be  revealed  from  the  daisy  and 
poppy  by  a  simple  method  of  divination.  The 
laurel  has  long  been  accepted  as  the  emblem 
of  glory,  the  oak  of  natnotism;  the  bay  the 
poet's  crown,  and  laurn  the  crown  for  beauty. 
In  the  Gredan  games  wreaths  were  placed 
upon  the  brows  of  the  victors,  but  these  were 
of  leaves  rather  than  blossoms.  Floral  gar- 
lands were  much  used  at  the  feasts  of  the 
ancients,  and  in  India  it  is  customary  to  show 
Si>ecial  honor  to  a  guest  by  encircling  his  neck 
with  a  wreath  of  flowers. 

Historical  and  national  associations  duster 
about  certain  flowers.  The  violet  was  the 
flower  of  Athens.  The  broom  plant  iplanla 
genista)  was  worn  by  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  and 
hence  arose  the  name'Plantagenet  represented 
in  a  line  of  English  Idngs.  The  red  and  the 
white  roses  of  Lancaster  and  Yoilc  gave  name 
to  a  great  civil  war.  Particular  families  and 
clans  have  their  floral  badges  and  there  are 
national  and  heraldic  emblems  drawn  from  the 
floral  kingdom,  such  as  the  rose  of  En^and, 
the  thistle  of  Scotland,  the  shamrock  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  fleur-^e-Hs  (q.v.)  of  France,  the 
latter  being  associated  for  centuries  with  the 
royal  crown.  The  com  flower  or  Kaiser-bhime 
is  the  national  flower  of  Germanj:.  The  pome- 
granate became  a  Spanish  national  emblem 
having  previously  been  the  emblem  of  Moorish 
(jranada.  In  Japan,  the  chrysanthemum  is  the 
flower  of  the  nation,  and  in  India  llie  lotus  has 
an  especially  sacred  significance,  as  it  had 
formerly  in  Egypt.  In  the  latter  country  it 
often  figured  in  architecture.  In  the  decora- 
tive art  of  India  it  is  represented  in  bronre  and 
in  paintings  in  connection  with  divinities  or 
exalted  sages.  The  cactus  is  the  national  em- 
blem of  Mexico,  No  flower  will  ever  become 
the  national  emblem  of  the  United  States  in 
the  manner  in  which  such  floral  emblems  have 
become  connected  wHh  other  nations,  but  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  gain  an  expression 
of  popular  opinion  on  the  subject  of  a  national 
flower  and  tne  golden-rod  appears  to  lead  in 
the  contest,  as  it  has  done  in  the  case  of  the 
Empire  State,  of  which  it  has  been  chosen  as 
an  emblem.  The  legislatures  of  certain  States 
have  taken  action  on  the  choice  of  a  State 
flower,  Utah  selecting  the  seg  lily;  Vermont, 
the  red  dover;  Oregon,  a  native  grape; 
Nebraska,  the  golden-rod ;  Michigan,  the  apple- 
blossom  ;  Maine,  the  pine  tassel  and  cone ;  Iowa 
the  wild  rose ;  Montana,  the  bitter  root : 
Colorado,  die  -vmite  and  blue  columbine;  and 
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Oklafaoma,  the  mistletoe.  In  EoKland  what 
may  be  called  a  party  emblem  is  illustrated  in 
the  adoptioD  of  the  primrose  genefalty  but  mis- 
takenly .known  as  Lord  Beaeonsfield's  flower, 
by  the  Conservatives.  Before  the  "Hundred 
Days"  in  French  history,  the  violet  was  used  by 
the  adherents  of  Napoleon  I  to  symbolize  the 
hope  of  his  return  from  exile.  Consult 
Folkard.  <Plant  Lore'  (London  1884);  Hale, 
'Flora's  Interpreter'  (Boston  1835) ;  Haig, 
'The  Floral  Symbolism  of  the  Great  Masters' 
(New  Yoik  1913) ;  Welsh,  C,  *The  Langniage 
Sentiment  and  Poetiy  ol  Flowers'  (New 
York  1912). 

FLOWERS  AND  INSKCTS:  Their  Re- 
lations. The  lower  plants  are  dependent  u^on 
water  for  the  acoomplishment  of  fertilization 
in  the  course  of  their  sexual  reproduction. 
They  possess  nothing  tn  the  nature  of  flowers 
and  are  independent  of  insects.  It  is  impos- 
sible now  to  determine  whether  the  first  plants 
with  true  flowers  were  of  such  nature  that 
insects  served  for  pollination.  In  view  of  the 
ptesent  rather  generally  accepted  belief  that 
the  first  flowers  were  of  a  type  represented 
now  most  closely  by  the  magnolia,  it  seems 
im}lxd>le  that  the  mutually  beneficial  interrela- 
tions of  flowers  and  insects  began  at  an  early 
date  in  the  development  of  the  flowering  plant 
phylum.  The  simplified  flowers  of  grasses, 
sedges,  pigweeds,  oaks,  elms  and  other  plants 
dependent  upon  wind  for  pollination  are  now 
seen  dearly  to  be  descmded  fr<»n  flower 
types  of  a  more  showy  nature  that  were  in- 
sect-pollinated. 

The  insects  are  benefited  in  this  relation 
by  the  food  that  they  obtain.  This  is  of  two 
kinds,  nectar  and  pollen.  It  is  probable  that 
the  first  insect  visitors  of  flowers,  ages  ago, 
were  pollen  gatherers  which  used  the  pollen 
for  food  just  as  many  insects  do  now.  Later, 

Srobably,  came  the  t>roduction  of  nectar  by  the 
ower;  a  lure  that  is  attractive  to  still  larger 
numbers  of  insects  and  that  saves  to  a  certain 
extent  the  precious  pollen.  The  additional  lure 
of  special  odors  was  presumably  developed  at 
about  the  same  time.  The  development  of 
brig^it  or  showy  colors  on  the  flowers  them- 
selves or  on  adjacent  bracts  to  attract  the  in- 
sects by  the  sense  of  sight  must  have  taken 
place  rather  early  also,  but  the  fossil  records 
ire  so  im^rfect  that  the  exact  period  cannot 
be  determined.  It  is  unforttmate  that  as  a 
whole  the  flower  is  rather  poorly  adapted  for 
preservation  as  a  fossil,  and  especially  such 
delicate  parts  as  petals,  stamens,  nectaries,  etc. 
Consequently  we  know  more  about  the  struc- 
ture of  the  reproductive  cones  of  the  fossil 
Bcnnettitales,  which  are  considered  to  be  the 
forerunners  of  flowers  than  we  do  of  tte  ear- 
liest true  flowers  themselves. 

The  earlier  investigators  of  the  relations  of 
insects  to  flowers,  such  as  Sprengel,  Darwin 
and  Hermann  Miiller,  laid  perhaps  too  much 
stress  upon  the  value  of  the  bright  coloration 
of  the  flowers  as  a  lure  for  insects.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  great  many  insects  are  guidcMl 
to  the  flowers  by  the  sense  of  sight.  Thus  it 
is  noteworthy  that  night  blooming  flowers  arc 
usually  large  and  white,  thus  being  more  con- 
spicuous tmui  if  of  any  other  color.  On  the 
other  hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  hirge 
anount  of  perftuae  given  oS  by  such  flowers 


cannot  fail  to  attract  night  flsring  moths  and 
other  insects,  even  from  great  distances,  until 
they  are  near  enough  to  see  the  flowers.  Tlus 
is  probably  the  case,  too,  with  many  day  bloom- 
ing species.  The  work  of  Plateau,  in  Belgium, 
and  of  others  has  shown  that  if  the  odors  be 
present  many  insects  will  continue  to  visit 
flowers,  even  if  they  are  so  mutilated  by  the 
removal  of  petals  and  other  showy  parts  as  to 
be  comparatively  inconspicuous.  Possibly  some 
groups  of  insects  pay  no  attention  at  all  to  the 
shape  or  color  oi  the  flower  but  are  guided 
ftol^  by  the  odor.  On  the  other  hand  the 
existence  of  (to  us)  odorless  flowers  which  are 
very  showy  and  freely  visited  by  insects  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  colors  are  of  advan- 
tage. Indeed,  experiments  with  differently 
colored  pieces  of  doth,  alt  scented  in  the  same 
way  so  as  to  be  attractive  to  insects,  demon- 
strated that  although  the  amount  of  odor  for 
each  piece  was  the  same  yet  the  brighter  col- 
ored [neces  actually  drew  more  insects  from 
a  distance  than  the  dull  or  inconspicuous 
pieces.  l*he  fact  that  some  inconspicuoiis 
flowers  that  are  nectariferous  and  sweet 
scented  are  freely  visited  by  insects  demon- 
strates that  however  advantageous  it  may  be 
to  have  showy  flowers  to  tdlure  the  insects, 
still  diat  is  not  an  absolutely  indispensable 
feature. 

In  some  cases  the  flower  a^ears  to  secrete 
no  nectar  although  the  odor  is  sweet  Other 
flowers  emit  a  very  'disgusting  odor.  So,  for 
example,  the  flowers  -of  a  South  African 
genus  of  the  milkweed  family,  Slafelia,  give 
out  the  odor  of  carrion.  The  large  star-shaped 
blooms  are  marked  with  a  brown  or  purple 
mottling,  resembling  in  some  species  the  belly 
of  a  toad.  The  carrion  scent  is  ver^  intense 
and  attracts  various  carrion-^noving  fhes  which 
wander  over  the  flower  in  an  attempt  to  find 
a  suitable  place  to  dqiosit  their  eg^  In  this 

Srocess  they  lead  to  the  pollination  of  the 
ower. 

The  actual  benefit  to  the  flower  of  this  inti- 
mate relation  between  insects  and  flowers  lies 
in  the  transfer  of  the  pollen  from  the  stamens 
to  the  stigma  of  the  pistil,  upon  which  is  de- 
pendent the  production  of  the  seeds.  In 
flowers  that  are  dependent  upon  insects  (ento- 
mophilouft  flowers)  the  stigma  and  stamens  are 
not  in  sufficiently  close  juxtaposition  to  permit 
of  the  (fired  transfer  of  the  pollen  or  tbU 
transfer  is  prevented  by  other  means.  The 
pollen,  moreover,  is  often  of  such  a  character 
that  it  is  not  easily  transported  by  the  wind, 
either  because  of  its  size,  on  account  of  its 
sticky  nature,  its  location,  etc.  Insects  (more 
rarely  birds,  snails  and  other  animals)  that 
visit  the  flower  in  search  of  the  pollen  or  nec- 
tar or  for  any  other  purpose  become  more  or 
less  covered  with  pollen.^  Their  bodies  and 
^pendages  are  to  a  considerable  extent  cov- 
ered wiui  hairs  to  which  the  pollen  adheres  or 
with  which  they  become  entangled.  In  addi- 
tion, some  of  the  bees  and  wasps  _have  si)ecial 
structures  for  holding  pollen.  It  is  a  familiar 
sight  to  many  to  see  bees  on  their  return  to 
the  hive  laden  with  nectar  and  with  the  two 
posterior  legs  bearit^  large  masses  of  pollen. 
In  moving  about  in  the  flower  some  of  the 
pollen  may  be  transferred  directly  from  the 
stamens  to  the  stigmas;  when  tlie  insect  virits 
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another  flower  some  of  tbe  pollen  from  At 
first  flower  is  carried  to  dw  next  one.  Soon 
after  jK^itlation  has  occurred  we  find  that  the 
emission  of  odors  and  Ae  secretion  of  nectar 
cease,  and  in  most  cases  the  petals  fall  or 
shrivel  so  that  the  flower  no  longer  exerts  a 
lure  for  insects. 

Floral  Modifications. — As  noted  in  the 
article  Flower  (q.v.)  some  plants  do  not  set 
seed  well  and  others  not  at  all  when  pollenized 
Inr  pollen  from  tiie  same  flower.  In  many  cases 
the  floral  structures  are  so  arranged  tiiat  self- 
pollination  is  impossihie,  even  when  the  flower 
is  visited  by  insects.  In  tiie  simplest  cases  the 
stamens  set  free  their  pollen  at  a  time  other 
than  that  when  the  stigma  is  receptive.  Such 
flowers  may  shed  all  their  pollen  first  (pro- 
terandry)  or  they  may  wait  until  after  the 
stigma  has  passed  the  receptive  stage  before  the 
pollen  begins  to  be  set  free  (proterogyny).  In 
such  cases  the  period  during  whic£  jpcrfnme 
and  nectar  are  produced  may  be  considerably 
loiuer  than  in  those  flowers  where  stamens 
and  stigma  are  mature  at  the  same  time.  In 
more  spedafixed  cases  the  flower  assumes  a 


shape  such  that  the  visiting  insect  must  enter 
it  at  a  definite  place,  thus  insuring  that  any  pol- 
len obtained  from  a  flower  previously  visited 
shall  be  brought  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  stigma.  In  the  sage  (Salvia),  for  example, 
the  flower  is  strongly  two  lipped.  The  bee 
settles  on  the  lower  Kp  and  can  enter  the  flower 
only  one  way.  (See  Fig.  1).  In  inserting  the 
head  and  tongue  into  the  flower  in  search  for 
the  nectary  the  tongue  comes  into  contact  with 
the  peculiar  extensions  of  the  hinged  stamens 
and  m  pushing  these  up  so  as  to  get  at  the  nectar 
causes  the  anterior,  pollen-bearing  portion  to 
curve  downward  until  in  contact  with  the  back 
of  the  insect  which  is  thus  dusted  with  die 
poflen.  In  flowers  at  this  stage  the  s^e  and 
stigma  lie  concealed  under  the  arching  upper 
lip  of  the  corolla.  As  the  flower  gets  older  the 
style  curves  somewhat  so  that  the  stigma  now 
comes  in  contact  with  the  back  of  a  visiting  bee, 
thus  receiving  the  pollen  deposited  there  by  the 
hinged  stamens  of  another  flower.^  The  stamens 
having  discharged  dicir  pollen  twist  to  the  sides 
so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way.  In  the  Lady's 
Slipper  (Cypripedium)  the  lower  lip  is  a  large 


sack  with  a  median  opening  through  which  in- 
sects, bees  chiefly,  may  easily  enter,  attracted 
by  the  odor.  Downward  pointing  hairs  and  the 
incurving  of  the  iwrder  of  the  opening  orevent 
the  insects  escaping  by  the  opening  through 
which  they  entered.  There  are,  however,  two 
other  openings,  leading  up  by  the  stigma  and 
stamens.  After  the  bee  has  fed  sufficiently  on 
the  sugary  secretions  of  the  hairs  it  climbs  up 
to  one  of  the  small  openings  and  squeezes  out. 
In  doing  this  it  comes  into  close  contact  first 
widi  the  stigma  and  then  against  a  stamen,  be- 
coming covered  with  pollen  from  the  latter.  On 
visiting  the  next  flower  this  pollen  is  brushed 
off  upon  the  stigma  and  perhaps  a  second  load 
of  pollen  acquired.  Charles  Darwin  studied 
the  relation  of  bisects  to  this  and  other  orchids 
and  found  that  many  orchids  are  incapable  of 
being  poUenised  except  1^  certam  inaects,  so 
fully  are  the  flomrs  adapted  in  structure  to  fit 
the  structure  and  dimensions  of  these  particu- 
lar insects.  Kronfeld  noted  that  aU  of  the 
species  of  monkshood  (Aconitum)  are  confined 
to  those  parts  of  the  world  where  bumble  bws 
(Bombus)  are  native.  Because  of  their  rather 
deep-seated  nectaries  their  nectar  is  not  avail- 
able to  short-tongued  bees  and  flies  which  are 
not  built  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  poUenise 
the  flowers. 

Sprengel,  who  at  the  dose  of  the  18th  century 
was  the  first  to  study  closely  the  relation  of 
flowers  to  insects,  pointed  out  that  the  various 
rows  of  dots  or  lines  with  whidh  flowers  are 
marked  lead  to  the  places  where  the  nectar  was 
concealed.  He  called  these  nectar  guides  and 
proposed  the  theory,  still  generally  accepted, 
that  they  indicate  to  the  insects  visiting  the 
flower  the  position  of  the  nectar  and  thus  lead 
them  to  assume  positions  best  suited  for  the 
process  of  cross-pollination.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  the  nectar  is  almost  always  well  pro- 
tected from  rain.  Nearly  90  years  later,  the 
Austrian  botanist,  A.  Kerner  von  Marilaun, 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  not  only  was 
tiie  nectar  carefully  protected  from  washing  by 
rain  but  even  more  completely  so  from  robbeiy 
by  insects  not  suited  to  effect  pollination.  Thus 
ants  are  kept  away  from  the  flowers  of  many 
species  of  catchfly  (SUene)  by  bands  of  a 
sticky  secretion  at  or  near  the  nodes,  and  a  great 
many  flowers  are  protected  from  these  same 
unwelcome  guests  by  sticl^  hairs  on  the  stem 
or  on  the  flower  stalk  or  outside  of  the  calyaL 
In  the  teasel  (Dipsacus)  the  leaves  are  joined 
together  at  their  bases  to  form  cups  which 
become  filled  by  rain  water  and  thus  effectually 
bar  the  way  for  small  creeping  insects.  Many 
flowers  have  tufts  of  soft  or  sometimes  stin 
hairs  in  such  positions  that  small  insects  that 
reach  the  flower  by  flight  cannot  pass  down 
to  the  nectar  although  the  larger  and  stronger 
insects  are  able  to  push  their  tongues  past  the 
hairs  to  the  nectaries,  and  in  so  doing  to  pol- 
lentze  the  flower.  Night-blooming  flowers  usu- 
ally dispense  no  attractive  odors  during  die 
day  and  frequently  are  without  nectar  until 
night,  so  that  they  are  not  liable  to  visits  from 
the  undesired  day  insects.  Some  flowers  main- 
tain such  positions  that  only  certain  insects  are 
able  to  enter  them  or  to  extract  the  nectar. 
Nevertheless  many  flowers  are  subject  to  rob- 
bery by  short-tongued  bees  which,  instead  of 
entering  the  flower  by  flie  rqiiuar  way,  a 
method  impossible  for  uiem  on  account  ot  Ae 
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shortness  of  thar  tonyues,  go  directly  to  the 
exterior  of  the  flower  just  opposite  the  nectary 
and  gnaw  a  hole  through  the  base  of  the  co- 
rolla and  in  this  manner  gain  possession  of  the 
nectar,  without,  of  course,  pollenizing  the 
flower.  Thus  some  species  of  monkshood 
(Aconitum)  show  a  high  percentage  of  their 
blossoms  rifled  in  this  manner.  Even  the 
flowers  of  red  clover  are  frequently  robbed  by 
short-tongued  bees  that  cannot  reach  the  nec- 
tar from  the  top  of  the  flower. 

Heterot^y. —  Sprengel  noticed  tfiat  in  cer- 
tain plants  the  stamens  and  pistils  were  of  dif- 
ferent length  in  the  flowers  of  some  i^ants 
than  in  those  of  others  of  the  same  species. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  Darwin  studied  the 
subject  that  the  matter  was  cleared  up.  He 
showed  that  the  common  yellow  cowslip  or 
primrose  of  England  (Primula  officinalis)  had 
two  forms  of  flowers,  the  long-styled  «ld  the 
short-styled.  (See  Fig.  2).  In  the  former 
the  stigma  is  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
tube  of  the  salverform  corolla  and  the  stamens 
are  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  tube  about 
half  way  from  the  base  to  the  top.  In  the 
other  form  the  stamens  are  attached  at  the 
top  of  the  corolla  tube  and  the  short  style 
brings  the  stigma  only  about  half  way  to  the 
top.  The  two  forms  are  always  on  separate 
slants.  When  visited  by  insects,  chiefly  bumUe 
bees,  the  base  of  the  proboscis  becomes  covered 
with  pollen  in  the  case  of  the  short-styled 
flowers,  and  the  middle  portion  with  the  long- 
styled  flowers.  Upon  visiting  a  flower  of  the 
opposite  tjrpe  the  pollen  upon  the  base  of  the 
proboscis  is  brushed  off  upon  the  stigma  of 
the  long-styled  flower  while  that  upon  uie  mid- 
dle of  the  proboscis  poHenizes  the  stigma  of 
the  short-smed  form.  Darwin's  further  ex- 
periments showed  that  while  pollenization  of 
a  flower  with  pollen  from  another  flower  of 
that  same  type  would  result  in  a  certain  amount 
of  good  seed,  yet  these  "illegitimate*  unions 
were  not  nearly  so  productive  of  good  seed  as 
when  short-styled  flowers  were  poTlenized  with 
pollen  from  the  long-styled  flowers  and  vice 


those  with  (1)  long  styles  and  medium  and 
short  stamens,  (2)  meditwi  styles  and  long  and 
short  stamens,  and  (3)  short  styles  and  long 
and  medium  stamens.  (See  Fig.  3).  _When 
pollenized  by  pollen  from  stamens  differing  in 
length  from  the  style  (illegitimate  unions)  the 


9vi.  2. — Heteioityly  in  PrimnMe. 

versa.  The  ratio  was  as  35  to  54,  When  the 
legitimate  union  took  place  the  seeds  produced 
would  give  rise  to  both  kinds  of  plants. 

Even  more  complicated  than  the  case  of  the 
primrose  is  that  of  the  loosestrife  (Lythntm 
talicaria)  in  which  three  types  of  flowers  exist. 


Pig.  S. — Materostyly.tn  Looaeatrifc. 

flowers  are  absolutely  sterile  in  s<Mne  cases  and 
only  partially  fertile  in  others,  while  when  the 
pdilen  comes  from  stamens  of  the  same  length 
as  the  style  (legitimate  union)  the  fertility  is 

venr  high. 

Spanish  Bayonet--  The  relation  between 
insect  and  flower  in  the  various  species  of 
Spanish  Bayonet  (Yucca)  is  one  that  has  led 
to  a  great  amount  of  speculation  in  the  attenuit 
to  explain  the  evolution  of  such  habits.  The 
plants  have  large  white  or  cream-colored,  bell- 
shaped  flowers  which  hang  with  the  opening 
directed  downward.  The  blossoms  are  free 
from  nectar  or  nearly  so.  The  stamens  are 
much  shorter  than  the  pistil  and  are  curved 
away  from  it.  The  stigmatic  surface  is  not 
at  the  summit  of  the  pistil,  as  is  the  usual 
arrangement,  but  on  the  interior  of  the  hollow 
style,  where  there  is  no  possible  chance  of  the 
pollen  being  brought  by  the  wind  or  by  ordi- 
nary insect  visitors.  Fertilization  is  effected 
by  the  females  of  moths  (see  I^g.  4)  of  the 
genus  Pronuba,  the  species  common  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  being  Prottuba  yuccasella, 
which  visit  the  flowers  at  dusk  and  go  to  each 
stamen,  scraping  off  the  rather  sticky  poilen 
with  specially  modified  mandibles,  massmg  it 
into  a  large  ball  held  beneath  the  head.  After 
collecting  the  pollen  the  moth  usually  flies  to 
another  flower  and  deposits  one  to  several  eggs 
in  the  ovary,  after  each  act  rushing  to  the  top 
of  the  pistil  and  pushing  down  into  the  hollow 
style  part  of  the  pollen  from  the  ball,  putting 
it  as  tar  into  the  hollow  as  she  can  reach.  She 
then  flics  to  another  flower,  lays  more  eggs, 
and  pollenizes  that  flower,  and  so  on  until  the 
eggs  are  all  deposited.  Sometimes  m  the  mean- 
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time  she  stops  and  collects  more  pollen.  Tfae 
eggs  hatch  into  small  larvae  which  destroy  a  few 
of  the  very  numerous  seeds.  However,  as  no 
seeds  are  set  without  the  activities  of  this  in- 
sect the  plant  can  well  afford  to  spare  the  few 
seeds  consumed. 

Pig. —  The  flowers  of  the  fig  are  very 
minute  and  crowded  on  the  inner  surface  of 
an  urnlike  receptacle,  which  becomes  the  fig 
fruit.  The  wild  forms  of  the  fig,  called  capri- 
figs,  have  three  kinds  of  flowers  in  their  re- 
ceptacles, female  flowers  that  upon  fertilization 
are  capable  of  producing  seeds,  female  flowers 
(gall  flowers)  of  such  a  structure  that  the 
female  insect  can  easily  lay  her  eggs  in  them, 
they  serving  as  food  for  the  young  insects, 
and  mate  flowers.  The  fig  cultivated  for  its 
fruit  has  only  the  first  kind  of  flowers.  A  fe- 
male fig  wasp  {Biostophaga)  emer^ng  f-rom  a 
gall  flower  of  a  capri-fig  finds  the  male  flowers 
mature  and  shedding  an  abundance  of  pollen 


,  Pkj.  4.— a  hawk-matfa  suokins  nectar  froin  a  tiger-lily. 


SO  that  as  she  works  her  way  around  in  the 
rather  limited  space  in  making  her  exit 
from  the  receptacle  she  becomes  covered 
with  pollen.  She  immediately  seeks  out  an- 
other young  receptacle  and  forces  her  way  in 
through  the  narrow  opening,  leaving  her  wings 
behind  in  the  process.  She  hunts  around  in  the 
receptacle  for  the  gall  flowers  and  lays  an  egg 
in  each  one  she  finds.  In  her  search  she  passes 
over  the  stigmas  of  the  other  type  of  female 
flowers  and  pollenizes  them.  Or  it  may  be  that 
she  enters  the  receptacle  of  a  fig  in  which  case 
she  searches  in  vain  for  the  gall  flowers  but  in 
her  search  pollenizes  the  female  flowers.  She 
at  length  dies  of  exhaustion,  but  her  work  is 
done  so  far  as  the  plant  is  concerned.  It  is 
customary  for  growers  of  figs  to  hang  branches 
of  capri-fi§s  from  which  the  gall  insects  are 
just  emergmg  in  the  fig  trees  in  order  that  the 
latter  may  set  fruit.  There  are  many  species 
of  the  genus  Ficus  and  many  species  of  Bias- 
toftkaga  corresponding.  In  most  species  of 
Ficus  there  is  not  so  strong  a  diflFerenliation 


into  gall  flowers  and  fertile  flowers  as  in  the 

capri-fig. 

Origin  of  the   Special  Modifications. — 

Much  has  been  written  to  try  to  explain  the 
minute  correspondence  of  structures  of  flowers 
and  the  insects  that  fertilize  them.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  as  yet  far  from  any 
agreement  as  to  the  kinetic  factors  of  evolution 
it  may  be  imagined  that  these  attempted  ex- 
planations are  mostly  in  the  nature  of  specula- 
tions in  which  the  writers  attempt  to  find  sup- 
port for  preconceived  theories,  rather  than  to 
draw  up  a  hypothesis  to  fit  observed  facts.  It 
seems  almost  beyond  doubt  that  natural  selec- 
tion has  had  a  large  part  in  the  elimination  of 
unfavorable  modifications,  but  we  stilt  do  not 
know  what  causes  these  variations  in  the  first 
place  or  even  whether  there  is  an  observable 
relation  between  the  kind  of  modification  and 
the  conditions  under  which  the  plants  and  in- 
sects have  developed.  Until  these  questions 
are  in  more  universal  agreement  it  may  be 
well  to  leave  the  subject  without  further  specu- 
lation. 

Bibliography.— Darwin,  'Forms  of  Flow- 
ers* (London  1877) ;  Knuth,  'Handbook  of 
Flower  Pollination  •  ( Eng.  trans,,  Ox  ford 
1906)  :  Kemer  von  Marilaun,  *  Flowers  and 
their  Unbidden  Guests'  (Eng.  trans.  1878). 
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PLOWING  WELLS.  See  Artesian  Wells. 

FLOY,  James,  American  Methodist  clerg>- 
man:  b.  New  York  1806;  d.  1863.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Columbia  College  and  at  the  Royal 
Botanical  Gardens,  London.  He  was  for  some- 
time a  clerk  in  the  employ  of  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern,  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  church  and  held  several  pastorates  in 
New  York  city  and  vicinity.  He  was  censured 
by  his  Conference  because  of  his  presence  at 
an  Abolition  convention.  He  edited  the  Jiff  fAo- 
disi  Hymnbook  of  1849,  served  as  secretary  of 
the  Tract  Society  and  edited  the  National 
Magazine  from  1856  to  1860,  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  'Biblical  Morality'  (1861)  ;  ^Lessons  in 
Bible  History*  (1861);  'Old  Testament  Char- 
acters Delineated  and  Illustrated*  (1864); 
'Occasional  Sermons.  Reviews  and  Essays' 
(1865).  Consult  Methodist  Quarterly  Review 
(issue  of'  January  1864). 

PLOYD,  John  Buchanan,  American  states- 
man :  b.  Smitnfield,  Montgomer>'  County,  Va,, 
1  June  1807 ;  d.  near  Abingdon,  Va.,  26  Aug. 
1863.  He  was  educated  at  Columbia  College, 
South  Carolina,  graduating  in  1829;  studied 
law  and  settled  in  southwest  Virginia ;  was  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  legislature  several 
terms  and  was  governor  of  the  State  1850-53, 
his  term  being  notable  for  his  advocacy  of  the 
policy  of  public  improvements.  In  1857  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  War  in  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Buchanan,  and  remained  in  it  until 
29  Dec.  1860,  when  he  resigned  because  he 
considered  the  action  of  Major  Anderson  in 
occupying  Fort  Sumter  a  breach  of  faith  to 
South  Carolina.  He  went  to  Abingdon,  Va. 
On  29  Jan.  1861  the  grand  jury  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  indicted  him  as  privy  to  a  defal- 
cation in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  He 
returned   to  Washington,  gave  bail  and  de- 
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manded  a  trial,  and  the  government  thereupon, 

on  7  March  1861,  entered  a  nolle  prosetpu. 
After  his  departure  he  was  alstf  accused  of 
having  transierred  arms  from  Northern  to 
Southern  arsenals  in  order  to  arm.  the  South 
for  the  Civil  War,  This  charge  was  investi- 
gated by  a  Congressional  committee,  which,  on 
18  Feb.  1861,  made  a  report  showing  it  to  be 
groundless,  the  arms  transferred  having  been 
oHidemned  arms,,  removed  in  order  to  make 
room  in  the  Northern  arsenals  for  modern  ones. 
In  the  smnmer  of  1861  he  was  appointed  a 
brigadier-^nerat  in  the  Confederate  army  and 
raised  a  brigade  which  served  in  West  Virginia 
until  order«i  to  join  the  army  of  Gen.  A.  S. 
Johnston  in  the  West.  He  was  sent  to  Fort 
Donelson,  arriving  there  after  fighting  had  be>- 
gun-  When  surrender  was  discussed,  he  trans- 
ferred the  command  to  Budcner  and  extricated 
his  brigade ;  in  ctHisequence  of  which  he  was 
removed  from  command  ■  by  Jefferson  Davis. 
The  State  of  Vir^ia  thereupon  a^ninKed.him 
a  major-general  in  its  service.  Consult  Davis, 
'Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment' (1881)  ;  Nicolay  and  Hay,  *Life  of  Lin- 
coln >  (1890). 

FLOYD,  William,  American  statesman:  b. 
Brookhaven,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  17  Dec.  1734; 
d.  Weston,  Oneida  County,  N.  V..  4  Aug.  1821. 
He  entered  political  life  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Philadelphia  Congress  of  1774.  The  next  year 
he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  first  Con- 
tinental Congress  and  continued  by  successive 
reappointments  a  member  of  every  Continental 
Congress  up  to  1782  inclusive.  From  1777  to 
1788  he  also  was  a  State  senator  under  the  first 
Constitution  of  New  York,  and  in  the  Preside 
tial  elections  of  1792,  1800  and  1804  was  a 
Presidential  elector. 

PLOCKIGER,  flOk'g-ger.  Priedrich  Au- 
gust, German  pharmacognosticist :  b.  Langen- 
thai,  Switzerland,  1828;  d.  1894.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Berlin,  Ban,  (jeneva  and  Heidelberg, 
became  president  of  the  Swiss  Association  of 
Apothecaries  in  1857  and  in  1881  was  member 
of  a  committee  appointed  to  revise  the  pharma- 
copceia  of  the  German  Empire.  He  wrote,  in 
conjunction  with  Hamburg,  *Pharmacography : 
A  History  of  the  Principal  Drugs  of  Vegetable 
Origin  met  with  in  Great  Britain  and  British 
India*  (1879),  and  works  in  German  and 
French  on  the  nature  and  history  of  drugs. 

FLUDD,  Robert,  English  philosopher  and 
physician :  b.  Bearsted.  Kent,  1574 ;  d.  1637.  He 
received  his  education  at  Oxford  and  traveled 
extensively  in  Europe  for  ■  six  years.  He 
studied  medicine  after  his  retttrn  and  was  li- 
censed to  practice  in  1606,  He  became  inter- 
ested in  natural  phUo8<^y  and  invented  sev- 
eral machines,  including  an  automatic  dragoo 
and,  according  to  some,  the  barometer.  He 
wrote  several  pamphlets  in  defense  of  the 
I^sicrucians,  in  whose  doctrines  he  became  in- 
terested about  1615.  He  attempted  the  formu- 
lation of  a  system  of  philosophy  identifying 
phy»cal  with  spiritual  truth  and  based  mainly 
on  Paracelsus.  Kepler,  Gassendi  and  others 
pnblidied  refutations  of  Fludd's  system.  He 


men'  (1629).  Cbnsoh  Watte,  'Red  History  of 
the  Rosicruclans*  (London  1887). 

FLUB.  (1)  A  passage  for  riie  conveyance 
of  the  volatile'  results  of  combustion  from  the 
-fireplace  to  (fae  opien  air,  or  into  another  pas- 
sage; a  smoke  dnct,  the  passage  in  a  diimney; 
one  of  a  cluster  of  smoke  ducts  in  a  stack  of 
chimneys.  Also  a  passage  in  a  wall  for  the 
conveyance  of  heat  from  one  part  of  a  build- 
ing to  another.  (2)  In  organs,  a  pipe  of  4ute 
qialhy;  klso  one  with  a  lip;  hence,  one  of  ^ 
divisions  of  stops.  (3)  In  a  steam-boiler,  loco- 
modye,  etc,  a  pipe  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
caloric  current  through  a  boiler,  to  heat  the 
snrroudding  water,  as  distinguished  from  a  pipe 
for  water  or  steam.  It  is  usually  secured  in  the 
sheets '  of  the  fire  box  and  smoke  box  respec- 
tively, as  in  the  locomotive. 

FLtlSLEN,  flfl-el'en  (Ital.  fxora),  Switz- 
erland, village  in  Uri  Canton,  situated  near  the 
southern  end  of  Lake  Lucerne.  Its  location  at 
the  junction  of  the  Axen  and  Saint  Gotthard 
roads  makes  it  of  great  military  importance, 
and  a  large  immber  of  Swiss  troops  are  per- 
manently stationed  there.   Pop.  1,(h4. 

PLU&LLEN,  a  humorous  character  in 
Shakespeare's  play,  'Henry  the  Fifth.'  He  is 
a  disputatious  tittle  soldier,  pugnacious,  and  as 
voluble  as  his  Welsh  accent  permits  him  to  be 
when  attempting  to  speak  English. 

FLUGBL,  fiti'gel,  Bwald,  C^man-Amera- 

can  ;)4iilologist :  b.  Leipzig,  1863;  d.  J914.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  University  of 
Freiburg  and  at  Leipzig,  where  he  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1^.  From  1888  to  1892 
he  was  privatdozent  at  Leipzig,  and  coming  to 
America  in  the  latter  year  was  appointed  proj- 
fessor  of  English  philolo^  at  Leiand  Stanford 
Junior  University.  In  1901-02  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  western  branch  of  the  Araericau 
Philological  Association.  He  published  *Cai^ 
lyle's  Religiose  und  Sittliche  Entwickdupg* 
(1887;  Eng.  trans.,  1890);  'Sidney's  Astrophel 
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Prolegomena  to  'Chaucer  Dictionary'  (Vol.  I, 
1911-13),  and  articles  in  philological  periodi- 
cals. He  edited  'Mitteilungen  Beiblatt  zur 
Anglia*  (2  vols.,  1890-91);  <Chaucer  Lexicon> 
(1891  et  seq.);  and  Anglia  (1889^  ).. 

FLt^GEL,  GnsUy  Leberecbt,  Gvmaxi  ori- 
entalist: b.  Bautzen,  18  Feb.  1802;  d.  Di^deo, 
5.  Jul^  1870.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasiuoi 
of  his  native  town  and  studied  theology,  and 
philology  at  the  University  of  Leipzig.  Later 
he  made  special  studies  in  Oriental  languages 
at  Vienna  aud  Paris.  In  1832  he  became  pro< 
fessor  at  the  Furstenschule  of  Sunt  Afra  at 
Meissen.  He  resigned  m  1850  and  in  the  iol- 
lowing  year  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged to  catato^e  the  Arabic,  Turkish  and 
Persian  manuscripts  of  the  court  library.  His 
principal  work  is  an  edition  of  the  bibliographi- 
cal and  encylcopsedic  lexicon  of  Haji  Khalfa, 
with  Latin  translation  (7  vols.,  London  and 
Leipzig  1835-58).  Other  works  are  an  edition 
of  the  Koran  (Leipzig  1834  and  1893)  ;  *Con- 
cordantiae  Corani  Arabicse*  (ib.  1842;  1898); 
<Muii,  seine  Lehren  and  seine  Schriften*  (ib. 
1862) ;  <Die  grammatischen  Schulen  de^ 
Araber>  (ib.  1862)  ;  'Ibn  Kutltibugas  Krone  der 
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LebeDsbeschreibuiigEn*  (ib.  1862) ;  an  edition  of 
*Kitab-al-Fihrist,>  published  after  his  death. 

FLUGBL,  Johatm  Gottfried.  German  lexi- 
cographer; b.  Barby  on  the  Elbe.  22  Nov.  1788; 
d.  Leipeig,  24  June  1855.  He  spent  many  years 
in  the  United  States  prior  to  1820  in  business, 
diplomatic  and  ofHcial  occupations,  and  became 

C-ofessor  of  English  in  the  University  of 
aptie  in  1824.  He  compiled  a  <Coma{ete 
En^ish-German  and  German-Ens^ish  Dic- 
tionary^ (1830),  besides  publishing  *A  Series 
of  Commercial  Letters*  (9th  ed-  1874) ;  'Prac- 
tical Handbook  of  English  Business  Corre- 
Spondence>  (9th  ed.,  1873);  ^Triglot;  or  Mer- 
cantile Dictionary  in  Three  Tongues  —  German, 
English,  French'  (24  ed.,  18M) ;  and  other 
useful  manuals,  all  revised  or  brought  down  to 
contemporary  needs  by  his  son. 

FLUGEL»  Otto,  German  philosopher:  b. 
Lutzen  1842.  He  studied  at  Sch^lpforU  and 
Halle,  and  took  up  pastoral  work;  was  .made 
editor  of  the  'Zeitschrift  fur  exacte  Philosophie 
im  Sinne  des  Neueren  Philosophischen  Reatia- 
rnits,'  and  in  1894  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
*Zeitschrtft  fur  Philosophie  and  Padagogik.' 
He  supports  Herbartian  realism,  as  c^pos^  to 
New-Kantian  speculations,  yet  he  believes  in 
the  necessity  of  a  revelation.  Among  his  works 
may  he  mentioned  *Die  Spelculative  Theotogie 
der  Gegenwart* :  'Das  loi  und  die  sittHow 
Idee  im  Leben  der  Volker  (1892);  *Cher  die 
personlicbe  Unsterblichkeit*  (1^);  Moni«nu* 
und  Theologie>  (1908). 

FLUGGE,  flu'ge,  Karl,  German  sanitation 
expert:  b.  Hanover,  1847.  He  studied  at  the 
universities  of  Gottingen,  Bonn,  Leipzig  and 
Munich.  In  1878-83  he  was  lecturer  at  the 
University  of  Berlin  and  in  1883  became  pro- 
fessor of  hygiene  at  the  Gottingen  Hygienic 
Institute.  He  removed  to  Breslau  in  a  similar 
capacity  in  1887  and  in  1909  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  hygiene  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 
H«  has  made  important  investigations  in  ex- 
perimental hygiene  and  bacteriology.  His 
works  include  'Beitrage  zur  Hygiene*  (1872)  ; 
'Die  Mikroorganismen>  (3d  ed.,  1896);  <Grun- 
driss  der  Hygiene*  (new  ed.,  1902) ;  *Ueber 
das  Absolute  in  den  dsthetischen  urteiJen 
Langensalza^  (1901).  With  Koch,  he  was  joint 
editor  of  ZeUschrift  fur  Hygiene  after  1886. 

FLUGGBN,    flu'gen,    Ois'bert.  Gennan 

riinter:  b.  at  Cologne,  9  Feb.  I8ll;  d.  Munich, 
Sept.  1859.  In  his  youth  he  learned  the  manu- 
facture of  novelties  in  his  native  town,  and  in 
1833  began  his  art  studies  at  Munich,  which  he 
made  his  permanent  home.  He  is  a  German 
counterpart  of  Hogarth  and  Wilkie,  whom  he 
rivals  in  masterly  grouping  and  life-like  ex- 
pression, while  in  the  technique  of  the  brush 
he  excels  them  both. 

FLUID  LENS,  in  optics,  a  lens  in  which  a 
liquid  is  imprisoned  between  circular  glass  disks 
of  the  required  curvatures.  Attempts  to  obtain 
achromatism  have  been  made  by  using  metallic 
solutions  and  other  liquids  having  a  higher 
dispersive  power  than  flint  glass. 

FLUKE,  a  Bsh,  one  of  the  smaller  dc^ 
water  flounders  (Giyptocephalus  cynoglosms), 
common  near  both  coasts  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
caught  by  means  of  beam-trawls  in  great 
(juantitics,  and  highly  prized  as  food,  especially 
^1-  Great  Britain,  where  it  is  considered  Uttlc 


inferior  to  the  sole.  It  is  die  *cnuR  6ulce'  of 

Scotland.    See  Fli>unihx. 

FLUKE,  a  parasitic  flatworm  of  the  class 
Trematoda  (q.v.).  The  blood  fluke,  liver  fluke 
and  long  fluke  are  important  parasites  of  man, 
producing  serious  diseases  in  some  parts  of  the 
world. 

FLUMB  (Latin  Humtn,  stream),  an  arti- 
ficial channel  or  conduit  used  to  convejr  water 
for  power  development,  hydraulic  minmg  and 
irrigation.  Flumes  are  commonly  built  of  wood, 
but  may  be  of  steel  or  concrete;  they  are  placed 
above  ground,  frequently  supported  on  trestles, 
as  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  gentle  grade. 
The  oonstnictioD  of  flumes  in  moimtainous  re- 
gions is  often  attended  with  considerable  engi- 
neering diflliculties.  They  are  made  rectangular 
aifd  circular,  the  latter  being  often  of  matched 
boards  bound  with  steel  bands,  like  a  barrd. 
See  lutiGATiON:  Logging;  Mines  ahd  Mihihg. 

FLUOR-SPAR.  See  FLuoRim 

FLUpJ^SCBNCE,  that  property' of  cer- 
tain bodies  in  virtue  of  which  they  become  self- 
luminous  when  exposed  to  light  of  certain  wave- 
lengths. All  bodies  reflect  a  part  of  the  incident 
light,  but  fluorescence  is  more  than  a  mere  re- 
flection, as  may  best  be  shown  by  an  example. 
•Canary  glass*  (gflass  colored  slightly  with  oxide 
or  uranium)  exhibits  a  beantiful  yellowish-ereen 
surface  colot  when  well  illuminated,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  mudi  used  for  the  prodnctiiHi 
of  ornamental  effects.  If  a  ray  of  sunlight  be 
admitted  into  a  darkened  room  through  a  piece 
of  cobalt  glass  that  is  so  dense  that  the  feeble 
violet  li^t  that  it  transmits  is  barely  visible,  the 
canary  glass  shows  its  yellow-green  color  bril- 
liantly when  placed  in  its  path.  This  shows  that 
the  phenomenon  is  not  simple  reflection,  and 
further  evidence  of  the  same  sort  nu^  easi^  be 
had.  Glass  that  is  tinged  brownish-yellow  by 
oxid  of  gold  is  almost  perfectly  transparent  to 
the  golden  light  from  the  canary  glass,  but  if  the 
violet  light  from  the  cobalt  glass  is  caused  to 
traverse  the  gold-oxide  glass  before  striking  the 
canary  glass,  the  fluorescence  is  no  longer  ob- 
served. Furthermore  light  that  has  passed 
throu^  one  piece  of  canary  glass  is  incaiable 
of  exciting  fluorescence  in  a  second  piece.  These 
and  other  cnually  remarkable  phenomena  indi- 
cate that  a  fluorescent  substance  absorbs  a  por- 
tion of  the  I^ht  that  strikes  it,  modifies  it  pro- 
foundly in  some  manner,  and  then  radiates  tt 
again.  Stokes  has  shown  that  the  modifica- 
tion consists  in  increasing  the  wave-length  of 
the  incident  light;  and  it  is  now  known  that 
fluorescent  li^dit  invariably  has  a  greater  ware- 
length  than  mt  primary  li^t  that  exdtes  dte 
fluorescence.  This  fact  has  an  important  hearing 
upon  many  of  the  phenomena  of  phyucs.  When 
it  had  been  determined,  for  example,  that  the 
*X'fzya*  differ  from  ordinary  light  merely  hy 
having  a  very  diflferent  wave-length,  the  ques- 
tion whether  their  wave-length  is  longer  or 
diorter  was  immediately  answered  by-  the  fact 
they  can  excite  brilliant  fluorescence.  Knowing 
that  the  X-rays  are  ei^er  too  kmg  or  too  short 
to  affect  the  eye,  and  knowing  also  that  fluoi^ 
cscent  lig^it  always  has  a  longer  wave-Iengui 
than  the  light  that  exdtes  it,  it  follows  at  once 
that  the  X-rays  have  a  shorter  wave-length  than 
ordinary  light. 

iLlany  substances  exhibit  fluorescence  to  a 
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greater  or  le»er  degree.  An  aqueous  infusiqn 
of  borse-diestnut  bark  sbowB  it  brilliantly,  aod 
so  also  does  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine. 
Certain  of  the  coal-tar  colors  (q.v.)  are  con- 
spicuously fluorescent,  fluorescein  taking  its 
name  from  this  fact.  Kerosene  is  fluorescent, 
and  sometimes  strongly  so.  Most  fluorescent 
substances  cease  to  -emit  li^t  almost  instan- 
taneooaly  'when  the  incident  light  is  cut  off 
from  them.  Some,  however,  auch  as  calcium 
tuiustate  and  the  sulphids  of  calciiun,  barium, 
ana  strontium,  continue  to  emit  their  rays  for 
3  sensible  time,  fading  gradually  away  into  dark- 
ness after  the  incident  lifi;ht  ceases  to  excite 
them.  Instruments  Consisting  o£  screens  that 
are  coated  with  some  fluorescent  material  and 
protected  from  ordinary  light  by  shields,  or  hy 
enclosure  wittun  a  light-tight  box,  are  known  as 
*flooroscopesJ|'  and  are  used  for  studying  the 
X-rays  (or  Ront^en  ra^),  and  the  shadows 
cast  by  them.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  fluores- 
cence differs  from  phosphorescence  (q.v.)  not 
only  because  it  is  usualb^  of  very  sbort  dura- 
tion, but  primarily  because  it  is  induced  by  the 
exciting  action  of  light-rays.  Phosphorescence 
ma^  be  due  to  very  different  causes.  The  light 
emitted  by  i^spbonis,  for  example,  is  probaibly 
due  to  the  slow  oxidation  of  that  sobstancc. 
That  whidi  is  observed  in  the  ocean  at  ni^t, 
and  in  connection  whh  various  fungi  and  in- 
sects, is  doe  to  causes  which  are  more  or  less 
obscure;  but  in  any  ervent  these  various  phos- 
phorescent phenomena  are  quite  different  from 
true  fluorescence.  The  name  'fluorescence* 
was  coined  by  Sir  George  G.  Stokes  in  1852, 
from  the  fact  that  the  mineral  Auorite  some- 
times exhibits  the  phenomenon.  Previous  to 
1^  fluorescence  was  kaown  as  *epipolic  dis- 
peraioo.'  Consult  Stokes,  *  Burnett  Lectures 
on  Ught>  (1884-87)  ;  Preston,  *The  Theory  of 
Ught>  (London  1901)  ;  Wood,  ^Physical  Optics> 
(1905). 

FLUORIDES.  See  Fluoune. 

FLUORINE,  a  gaseous,  non-metallic  ele- 
ment, possessing  properties  resembling  those  of 
dilorine.  and  exhibiting  powerful  chemical  ac- 
tivity. It  occurs  in  nature  widely  but  sparingly, 
ud  always  in  combfnatton,  notably  in  the 
nnnerals  fluorite  and  cryolite,  from  the  former 
of  vdiich  it  takes  its  name.  It  is  found  in  the 
topaz,  in  fluorcerite  and  jrttrocerite,  in  apatite, 
waveilite,  and  wagnerite,  in  sea  water  and 
various  mineral  springs, 'and  in  the  siliceous 
stems  of  grasses.  In  the  animal  kingdom  it 
appears  as  a  comp<»ient  of  bones,  blood,  the 
tnain,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  milk  and  urine, 
but  always  in  minute  quantities.  The  ele- 
mentary character  of  fluorine  was  first  reeog- 
nind  ay  Ampice  and  Davy  ^bout  1810;  but 
although  many  attempts  were  made  to  isolate  it, 
iKme  was  certainly  successful  until  1887,  when 
Moissan  succeeded  in  preparing  it  in  the  ele- 
Dientary  state  by  dectrolyring  a  solution  of 
hydrogen  potassium  fluoride,  HF.KF,  in  perfectly 
uibydrous  hydrofluoric  acid,  the  solution  being 
contained  in  a  platinum  vessel  whose  tem- 
perature was  maintained  at  10°  F.  below  sero, 
and  the  electndysis  conducted  by  means  of  20 
Bunsen  elements  connected  in  series.  When 
thus  prepared  fluorine  is  a  gas  of  a  light  green- 
ish-yellow color.  It  has  a  penetrating  odor, 
quite  disagreeable,  and  resembling  that  of  hjrpo- 


chlorosis  acid,  and  it  products  irritation  in  Ijhe 

membranes  of  the  eye  and  nose.  Many  of  the 
elements  take  fire  when  ioimersed  in  it,  and 
bum  with  the  formation  of  their  fluorides. 
Water  is  decomposed  by  it,  with  the  formation 
of  hydrofluoric  acid,  HF,  and  the  liberation  of 
ozonized  oxygen;  and  in  fact  fluorine  appears 
to  oomlnne  with  all  known  elonents  except 
oxygen  and  carbon,  and  argon,  helium,  and  the 
.other  recently  discovered  inert  gases  of  tlie  at- 
mosphere; Fluorine  has  the  chemical  symbol 
F,  is  a  monad,  and  has  a  density  of  IJIO,  a 
molecular  weight  of  38.IQ  and  an  atomic  weight 
of  about  19.  Few  of  the  physical  properties  of 
the  element'  are  yet  known,  on  aooount  of  the 
difficulty  of  handling  it.  It  corrodes  glass 
rapidly,  for  example,  and  for  this  reason  glass 
vessels  cannot  be  used  in  experimenting  with  it. 
It  attacks  violently  all  organic  substances,  car- 
bonizing and  setting  fire  to  cork  almost  in- 
stantly. Alcohol,  ether,  benzine  and  turpentine 
take  lire  at  once  when  broi^ht  into  contact 
with  it. 

Fluorine  combines  with  hydrogen  directly 
even  in  the  dark,  and  with  detonation,  even  at 
the  temperature  of  liquid  hydrogen,  the  com- 
pound, HF,  that  is  formed  being  known  as 
hydrofluoric  acid.  Hydrofluoric  acid  is  more 
conveniently  prepared  b>;  means  oi  the  action 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid  ppon  the  mineral 
fluorite  (calcium  fluoride,  CaFi).  The  reaction 
is  as  follows:  H.SO.  +  CaF,=2HF  +  CaSO.. 
Hydrofluoric  acid  is  a  colorless  gas  at  ordinaiy 
temperatures  and  pressures,  fuming  strong^ 
in  the  air.  It  condenses  at  5"  F.  below  zero  to 
a  colorless,  mobile  liquid  having  a  specific  grav- 
ity of  about  0.988,  boiling,  at  ordinary  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  at  67°  F„  and  solidifying  at 
—  152*  to  a  transparent  white  crystalline  mass, 
whidi  melts  again  at  —  134'.  As  thus  prepared 
liquid  hydrofluoric  acid  contains  traces  of 
water;  but  these  may  be  removed  by  electrolysis, 
the  liberated  fluorine  combining  with  the  water 
as  noted  above,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  water 
escaping  in  the  free  state.  When  the  water  has 
all  been  eliminated,  electrolysis  ceases.  The 
compounds  of  fluorine  are  antiseptics,  useful 
especiaib^  in  breweries.  Added  to  cider  and 
sweet  wines,  sodium  fluoride  is  effective  as  a 
preservative.  The  commercial  importance  of 
hirdrofluoric  acid  depends  upon  the  fact  that  it 
attacks  g^ass  freely,  and  hence  is  much  used  for 
etching  upon  ^ss,  the  reaction  between  the 
glass  and  the  add  being  4HF  +  SiO.«2H.O 
+  SiF« ;  the  add  attacking  the  silica  of  the  glass, 
with  the  formation  of  water  and  a  gaseous  com- 
potmd  of  silicon,  known  as  silicon  tetrafluoride. 
When  silicon  tetrafluoride  is  passed  into  water, 
it  is  decomposed  according'  to  the  equation  3SiFt 
+  4Hi0^HiSiF.+H.SiO4;  the  substance  rep- 
resented by  the  last  term  in  this  equation,  silicic 
acid,  separates  out  as  an  insoluble  precipitate, 
while  the  compound  HaSiF^,  kppw:n.  as  h>:dro- 
fluo-silicic  acid  remains  in  solution.  Hydro 
fluo-silicic  acid  forms  salts  which  are  known  as 
silico-fluorides.  Potassium  silico-fluoride,  KtSi- 
F*,  is  one  of  the  few  potassium  compounds  that 
are  insoluble  in  water.  The  fluosilicates  are 
antiseptics  still  more  powerful  than  the  fluor- 
ides. They  are  not  jtoisonctus,  have  no  odor, 
and  a  barely  perceptible  alkaline  tast&  They 
arc  therefore  well  adapted  to  use  as  food  ijre- 
servatives.  They  are  also  of  use  in  the  sai^ical 
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dressing  of  wounds,  as  they  are  not  irritating 
and  have  greater  antiseptic  power  than  any 
dilution  of  mercuric  chloride  which  is  safely 
non-poisonous. 

Liquid  anhydrous  hydrofluoric  acid  does  not 
attack  glass,  but  the  action  is  vigorous  when 
traces  of  water  are  present.  The  diluted  acid 
is  therefore  used  in  practical  etching,  the  article 
that  is  to  be  treated  being  immersed  in  it,  after 
the  parts  that  are  not  to  be  attacked  have  been 
protected  fay  a  coating  of  wax,  or  of  a  special 
*eteh|ng  varnish.*  Hi^roflnoric  acid  in  aqueous 
solution  acts  very  similarly  to  hydrochloric  add, 
forming  salts  which  are  known  as  fluorides; 
hydrogen  being  liberated  when  the  add  acts 
upon  a  metal,  and  water  when  tipon  an  oxide. 

FLUORITB,  or  FLUOR  SPAR,  a  native 
fluoride  of  calcium  having  the  formula  CaFt, 
crystaUizing  in  the  isometnc  system  with  cubical 
habit,  and  also  occiuring  massive.  It  has  a 
hardness  of  4.  and  a  specific  gravity  varying 
from  3.00  to  3.25.  It  has  a  vitreous  lustre,  and 
is  transparent  to  subtranslucent,  varying  in 
color  from  white  through  yellow,  green,  red, 
blue  and  brown.  The  green  and  violet-blue 
varieties  are  most  common,  and  the  red  is  rare. 
Certain  spedmens  exhibit  a  bluish  fluorescence 
(q.v.),  and  the  mineral  develops  differences  of 
electrical  potential  under  the  influence  of  heat 
and  of  light.  Fluorite  occurs  in  England,  Ger- 
many and  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  commercial  supply  comes  from  chiefly  Ken- 
tucky, Illinois,  Arizona,  Tennessee  and  New 
Hampshire.  It  is  a  chief  source  of  fluorine  and 
hydrofluoric  add  (see  Fluorine),  and  is  also 
used  as  a  flux  for  promoting  the  xuuon  of  cer- 
tain refractory  minerals,  deriving  its  name  from 
this  latter  drcumstance  (Latin,  fiuor  a  flow). 
Colorless  specimens  have  been  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  lenses,  for  which  they  are  well 
adapted  on  account  of  their  small  dispersion. 

FLUOROSCOPE.   See  Fluorescence. 

FLURSHBIH,  flurslilm,  Michael,  Ger- 
man social  reformer:  b.  Frankfort-on-Main, 
24  Jan.  1844;  d.  1912.  He  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1867,  and  resided  there  for 
five  years.  He  then  returned  to  Europe  and 
established  an  iron  foundry  in  Gawenan, 
Baden  (1888).  After  1892  he  lived  at  Castag- 
nola,  near  Lugano,  Switzerland,  enga^d  in  dis- 
seminating his  ideas  throu^  his  writmgs.  He 
believed  private  property  is  the  cause  of  im- 
mense w^th  to  some  and  profound  poverty  to 
odiers,  and  advocates  the  government  posses- 
sion of  land.  His  works  are  *Auf  frieolichem 
WeRe>  (1884);  'Deutschland  in  100  Jahren> 
(1894);  'Papst  und  Sorialreform>  (1891); 
*Der  Einzige  Rettungsweg>  (1894) ;  'Rent, 
Interest  and  Wages'  (1891);  <Que  to  the 
Economic  Labyrinth*  (1902);  *The  Ecomunk 
and  Sodal  Problem*  (1909). 

FLUSHING  (Dutch  Vlissingen);  a  forti- 
fied seaport  with  a  rich  mediaeval  history,  on 
the  island  of  Walcheren  in  the  province  of  Zee- 
land  Formerly  a  naval  station,  it  has  been 
since  1867,  through  canal,  railway  and  steamer, 
made  a  centre  of  commerce  and  manufactures 
and  the  terminal  of  the  steamer  route  to  and 
from  England.  Pop.  about  18,893.  Its  chief 
historical  interests  to  Americans  lies  in  the 
fact  that  here,  in  15  Dec.  1585,  Robert  Dad- 
it^,  Eari  of  Ldcester  <q.v.),  sent  1^  Queen 


Elizabeth,  arrived  with  his  imposing  EtigUsh 
fleet  and  6,000  ''help  troopSp*  as  allies  of  the 
Dutch  Republic,  in  the  service  of  whidi  every 
<Hie  of  the  military  leaders  of  En^ish  and 
Dutch  colonies  in  America  and  active  from 
1609  to  1690  received  their  training. 

In  1S86,  the  seven  states  of  the  Republic 
contributed  10,POO  guilders  to  build  a  chapel 
for  the  1,000  British  soldiers,  English,  Irish, 
Scottish  and  Welsh,  who  occupied  the  towm 
until  1616i  The  chaplains  were  E^scopaltan 
and  Presl^erian,  and  later  Scottidi,  the  first 
of  whom  married  the  daughter  of  Admiral  De 
Ruyter  whose  statue  is  in  the  town.  Despite 
wars,  this  church,  in  which  the  English  lan- 
guage is  used,  continues  to  this  day.  One  of 
Its  ministers  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Megapolen- 
sis  (1667-89)  who  conducted  the  negotiations 
at  the  Eughsh  conouest  of  New  Amsterdam, 
in  166i^  and  secured  the  rights  of  die  Dutch 
peo[de.  Another  from  1759  to  1763,  was  the 
Rev.  Archibald  Laidlie:  b.  4  Dec.  1727,  who 
was  called  to  the  Collegiate  (four  congrega- 
tions in  one)  church,  still  flourishing  on  Filtfa 
Avenue  in  New  York  city,  to  preach  to  the 
people  in  Elnglish.  Despite  lawsuits  and 
other  opposition,  Laidlie  served  until  1779,  dy- 
ing in  that  year  at  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  where, 
because  of  tus  ardent  Ameriamisin,  he  had 
been  in  exile  from  the  first  British  occwatian 
of  the  city.  With  lus  attractive  personaufy  he 
won  the  ultra-conservative  Ditfai  to  the  use 
of  the  Eng^sh  language,  especially  since  their 
young  people  were  so  numerously  flocking  into 
the  Episcopal  churches.  He  translated  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  from  Latin  into  £f%- 
lish  and  the  whote  of  the  Dutch  liturgy— 
largdv  framed  by  John  Calvin  and  A'Lasco— 
and  the  creeds  into  English.  His  achievement 
was  probably  the  first  and  most  successful  of 
the  efforts  to  Americanize  the  speakers  of 
other  than  English.  His  portrait  hangs  in  the 
lecture  room  of  the  church  on  29th  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue.  On  27  June  1918,  ex-Presidcnt 
Roosevelt,  in  addressing  the  minister  of  his 
ancestral  Reformed  Church  in  America,  ad- 
vised them  10  follow  LaidUe's  example— a 
process  which,  since  the  word  *Dutch*  vas 
dropped  from  the  corporate  namc^  being  now 
the  Reformed  Church  m  America,  has  been  in 
continuance  since  1628.  Consult  Stevens, 
•Scottish  Church  in  Rotterdam'  (1832)  and 
Griffis,  'The  American  in  Holland'  (1899). 

WiLLiAU  Eluot  Gaims. 

FLUSHING,  N.  Y.,  former  village  on 
Long  Island,  now  a  part  of  the  borou^  of 

aueens,  New  York,  on  Flushing  Credc  and  on 
«  Lonp  Island  Railroad.  Iiie  new  ra^d 
transit  hnes  and  tramm^s  afford  eanr  xaa 
rapid  meaiu  of  commnnicraon  with  Manhattan. 
Flushing,  at  first  known  as  Vlissingen,  the 
Dutch  form  of  the  name,  was  settled  in  1645 
and  about  20  years  later  the  majority  of  its  in- 
habitants were  Quakers.  It  contains  a  Carnegie 
library,  a  hi^^  school.  Saint  Tosefdi's  Orphan- 
age, the  New  Yoric  Parental  School,  motion 
picture  studios.  It  has  also  chemical  worics, 
asphalt  works,  chicory  factories,  electric  sign 
manufactories,  and  several  nurseries.  Coasut 
Waller.  H.  D.,  'History  of  ihe  Town  of  Fluu- 
ing>  (Flushing  1899). 

FLUTB,  a  musical  wind  instrument,  ««- 
sisting  of  a  tube  furnished  with  a  number  oi 
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holes  in  it  for  the  punose  of  Tarying  its  soonds. 
The  oldest  form  of  the  English  0ute  had  seven 
holes  which  could  be  stopped  by  the  fingers,  but 
it  had  no  finger-keys.  This  was  in  use  till 
about  the  beginnit^  of  the  18th  century,  when 
it  ^ve  place  to  the  German  flnt^  an  instrument 
which,  in  its  best  form,  was  over  two  feet  in 
length,  consisted  of  four  pieces  fitting  into  one 
another,  and  had  six  finger-holes  for  tne  normal 
tones,  and  from  6  to  U-keys  for  the  semi-tones, 
with  a  compass  of  nearly  three  octaves,  coant- 
in^  from  middle  C  upward,  the  hiriier  octaves 
being  obtained  by  overblowing.  Ine  improve- 
ments made  on  this  instrument,  by  Botun,  m 
Gertnan,  actitq;  in  conjunction  with  Gordon,  an 
En^^lishman,  enable  the  player  to  perform  music 
on  any  kcpr,  with  all  the  chromatic  intervals. 
The  chief  improvonent  consisted  in  the  applica- 
tion of  a  system  of  keys,  by  which  several 
holes  could  be  stopped  at  one  time,  by  one 
movement  of  the  finger.  The  flutes  made  by 
Bohm  are  now  taken  as  the  models  by  most 
makers  in  all  cotmtries.  In  modem  flutes  the 
Dumber  of  keys  varies.  The  matenals  of  which 
flutes  are  made  are  box,  ivory,  ebony,  silver, 
glass,  etc  Consult  Welch,  'Histoiy  of  the 
Bohm  Flute*  (1896);  Fitzgibbon,  <  Story  of 
the  Flute'  (1914).   See  Flageolet;  Fife. 

PI.UTE  SHRIKB,  a  bri^t-colored  shrike 
native  of  Africa,  and  belonging  to  the  genus 
Lamarius.  It  emits  a  shrill  whistle,  and  certain 
of  the  q>ectes  prey  upon  the  small  birds  of  their 
locality. 

FLUTE  AND  VIOLIN.  In  1891  James 
Lane  Allen's  *FIute  and  Violin,*  with  its  sub- 
title *Other  Kentucky  Tales  and  Romances,^ 
indicated  a  new  departure  in  Southern  litera- 
ture. In  a  sense  the  author  was  continuing 
the  work  of  portraying  various  aspects  of 
Soutfaem  Hfe  and  scenery  begun  by  George 
W.  Cable,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Charles  Egbert 
Craddocl^  Thomas  Nelson  Page  and  otnifrs. 
In  the  first  volume  of  Allen's  stories  a  new 
province  was  added  —  that  of  the  blue  grass 
region  of  Kentucky.  Either  because  the  country 
itself  was  richer  in  its  picturesqueness  and 
more  romantic  in  its  types  of  character,  or  the 
author  himself  had  a  more  cotmprehensive  cul- 
ture and  a  wider  perspective  of  history,  there 
were  a  note  of  idealism  in  the  new  volume  and 
a  suggestion  of  the  deeper  currents  of  history 
and  of  the  inner  life,  than  were  yet  evident  in 
the  writings  of  his  colleagues.  In  this  first  vol- 
ume of  stories  were  manifest  the  same  qualities 
that  were  to  be  developed  and  perfected  in  'The 
Choir  Invisible'  and  'The  Kentucky  Cardinal.* 
The  story  that  was  most  like  that  of  his  con- 
temporaries among  Southern  writers  was  en- 
titled *Two  CJentlemen  of  Kentucky' — an  old- 
time  negro  and  an  old-fashioned  Southern 
aristocrat  who  could  not  adjust  thcanselves  to 
the  post-bellum  life  of  Kentucky.  More  dis- 
tinctive of  Allen's  art  is  the  story  of  the 
'Flute  and  Violin'  with  its  historical  back- 
ground of  the  early  19th  century  and  its  chief 
characters,  a  clergyman-professor  in  the  old 
Transylvania  University,  whose  inner  life 
found  expression  in  the  silver-clear  simple 
melodies  of  a  magic  flute,  and  a  boy  whose 
passion  for  music  and  for  art  was  utterly  in- 
commensurate with  the  poverty  of  his  life.  In 
the  two  stories,  <The  White  Cowl*  and  <Sister 
Dolorosa,*  are  evidenced  all  of  the  author's 


feeling  for  nature  in  her  more  mystic  moods, 
all  oi  his  power  to  reveal  the  infinite  depths 
of  a  struggling  soul,  and  all  of  his  rare  visual- 
ization of  the  mystic  springs  of  life.  Never 
outside  of  the  inmost  arcle  of  Catholic  devo- 
tees have  the  poetiy  and  art  and  the  sjuritnal 
appeal  of  the  Catholic  Churdi  been  more  sub- 
tly delineated.  No  American  writer  has  at- 
tempted more  than  Mr.  Allen  in  such  stories 
as  these;  his  failure  to  achieve  perfection  of 
art  is  somehow  more  significant  than  perfection 
in  a  more  limited  field. 

Edwin  Mius, 
Professor  of  English,  Vanderbilt  University. 

FLUTED  SCALE.   See  Scale  Insects. 

FLUTING,  in  architecture,  one  of  a  series 
of  parallel  channels  cut  perpendicularly  in  the 
shafts  of  columns,  particularly  Doric,  Ionic  and 
Corinthian.  It  seems  probable  that  this  Idnd 
of  ornament  had  some  relation  to  the  original 
Qppe;  perhaps  the  furrowed  trunk  might  have 
suggested  the  idea.  It  is,  however,  a  beautiful 
ormonent,  which  is  applied  with  (!qual  happi- 
ness to  break  the  otherwise  heavy  mass  of  a 
Doric  shaft,  or  to  obviate  an  inconsistent 
plainness  in  the  other  orders.  When  the  lower 
parts  of  the  flutes  of  a  column  are  filled  with 
a  convex  bead,  th^  are  said  to  be  cabled. 
The  name  is  also  extended  to  spiral  channels,  as 
on  columns  or  balusters.  See  AtcHmcnjBE. 

FLU'HNG  MACHINE,  a  machine  for 
corrugating  or  crimping  sheet  metals  or  the  like. 
It  consists  essentially  of  a  pair  of  fluted  cylin- 
ders, or  very  broad-toothed  gears,  set  well 
apart,  so  that  a  sheet  may  be  passed  between 
them  and  corrugated.  The  distance  between 
.the  fluted  cinders  is  retaliated  by  an  adjust- 
ing screw. 

FLUVIO-GLACIAL  DEPOSITS.  See 

Glacio-fluvial  Deposits. 

FLUX,  a  substance  or  mixture  added  to 
assist  the  fusion  of  minerals.  In  the  large  way, 
limestone  and  fluor-spar  are  used  as  fluxes.  In 
the  smelting  of  iron  great  attention  has  to  be 
paid  to  the  fluxes,  because  on  their  character 
depends  to  some  extent  the  complete  separatim 
matter  of  the  ore  and  form  a  sla^,  which  must 
be  such  that  it  will  combine  with  the  earthy 
matter  of  the  ore  and  form  a  slag,  which  must 
neither  be  too  refractory  nor  fusible.  Hence  if 
the  ore  abound  in  clay  or  sulphur,  lime  or  lime- 
stone, and  possibly  sand,  must  be  added;  if  in 

auartz,  lime  and  clay  are  requisite,  otherwise 
le  quartz  is  slag]^d  by  combining  with  part  of 
the  iron,  which  is  thus  lost.  Frequently  ores 
are  so  selected  that  the  earthy  matters  present 
may  flux  each  otbei\  but  this  requires  skill  and 
experience.  The  fluxes  used  in  pottery  are 
very  various  and  are  distinguished  by  different 
names;  but  they  almost  all  consist  of  litharge 
or  red-lead,  with  sand  or  boracic  acid,  some- 
times singly,  scrmetimes  together.  They  are, 
therefore,  essentially  colorless  glasses  used  as 
vehicles  for  infusible  colors.  See  Coppot; 
Iron;  etc 

FLUX  OF  LIGHT.  See  PBoroKEnr. 

FLUXION,  flok'shdn,  (1)  in  medicine,  an 
unnatural  flow  or  determination  of  blood  or 
other  humor  toward  any  organ;  a  catarrh. 
(2)  In  mathematics,  a  method  of  calculation 
resullii^  from  the  operation  of  fluents*  or  flow- 
ing numbers.   Thus  a  mathematical  line 
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be  considered  as  produced  by  the  fluxion  or 
flowing  of  a  point ;  a  surface  by  the  fluxion  of 
a  line,  and  a  solid  by  the  fluxion  of  a  surface. 
A  mathematical  point  in  motion  will  realty  make 
a  line;  a  revolvmg  radius  which  is  a  line  will 
make  a  circle  which  is  a  snrface,  and  its  revolu- 
tion about  its  diameter  vnll  generate  a  sphere 
which  is  a  solid/  The  same  principle  may  be 
applied  to  purely  numerical  calculations,  like 
the  formulae  of  algebra.  This  branch  of  the 
higher  mathematics  was  invented  by  Newton  in 
1665.  In  1676  he  communicated  his  method  to 
Oldenburg  in  a  sentence  with  all  the  letters  dis- 
arranged so  that  his  correspondent  .could  not 
possibly  have  ^  them  in  order.  If  he  had 
succeeded  in  domg  this  the  sentence  would  have 
been  Data  mquationt  quotcunqut  fiuentes  quanii- 
tates  imiolvenie  fiuxiones  invetiire  et  vice  versa. 
["Given  it  makes  no  matter  how  many  equations 
mvolving  fluent  quantities,  fluxions  are  to  be 
discovered,  and  the  reverse  is  true^  (that  is, 
where  fluxions  occur  the  fluents  are  to  be 
found).]  Leibnitz  received  this  letter  in  1677, 
and  in  1684  explained  a  discoveiy  which  he  had 
made.  It  was  that  of  the  differential  calculum 
which  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  flux- 
ions. What  Newton  called  fluxions,  Leibnitz 
called  diflferences.  An  angry  controversy  sub- 
sequetitly  arose  between  Newton  aud  Leibnitz 
as  to  the  priority  of  discovery,  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety of  London  taking  the  part  of  the  former, 
who  was  then  its  president,  and  the  scientific 
men  of  Germany  that  of  the  latter,  who  was 
their  countrj'rhan.  Both  appear  to  pave  made 
the  discovery  independently.  In  the  slight  dif- 
ferences of  method  which  exist,  the  advantage 
lay  with  Leibnitz,  and  while  the  term  fluxions 
is  now  scarcely  ever  used,  that  of  differential 
calculus  is  in  common  use..  The  first  element- 
ary treatise  on  fluxions  inibTished  in  England 
was  by  John  Harris  in  1702.  A  description  of 
the  process  by  Newton  himself  followed  in 
1704^  in  his  ^Quadrature  of  Curves.'  See 
Mathematics. 

FLY,  an  msect.  See  Dittera;  Flies;  and 
the  names  of  various  groups  and  species  of 
flies. 

FLY»  Spanish.  See  Blister  Bebixe.  , 
FLY-BLISTER,  a  collection  of  blood- 
serum  between  the  layers  of  the  skiu,  caused 
the  application  of  sonie  preparation  of  the 
Spanish  ny._  It  is  used  to  extract  fluid  from 
underlying  tissues,  and  to  cause  desired  changes 
in  local  circulation.  Absorption  from  appli- 
cations sometimes  takes  place,  giving  rise  to  the 
Irritatioti  and  inflammation  of  the  kidneys, 
bladder  and  genital  organs  which  chractenze 
the  drug  when  taken  internally.  See  Buster- 
Beetle; 

.  FLY-CASTING,  the  art  o£  throwing;  an 
artificial  .fly  in  angling.  (For  the  various 
methods  employed  see  AnclingJ.  Aside  from 
iU  use  in  actual  fishing  the  art  is  employed  by 
some  in  competitive  contests,  and  National 
tournaments'*  are  held  annually  in  both  Great 
Britain  and  tt\e  United -States,  sustained  by  a 
federation  of  clubs  devoted  to  the  sport,  in 
Which  the  championship  and  prizes  are  com- 
peted for. 

FLY-UP.THB-CRBSK.  a  local  name 
for  the  little  green  heron  (Ardea  vtrescens"), 
a  common  hrrd  throu^out  eastern  North 
America.'  See  Heroit. 


FLY  MUSHROOM.  See  Amanita  ;  Fungl 

FLY  RIVER,  a  considerable  stream  in  New 

Guinea  (British)  which  has  its  source  in  die 
Victor  Emanuel  Mountains  and  empties  into 
the  Gulf  of  Papua.  Its  length  is  350  miles. 
There  is  a  delta  at  the  mouth  of  Fly  "River  in 
which  lies  the  island  of  Kiwai. 

PLY  WEEVIL,  a  local  name  of  the 
Gelechia  cerealella  or  grain  moth  of  the  United 
States. 

FLYCATCHER,  one  of  many  birds  which 
catch  insects  in  the  air.   More  rcstrictedly,  in 
ornithology,  birds  of  the  Old  World  insectivo- 
rous {amily  Muscicapida,  allied  tothethni^es; 
this  is  a  group  very  diflictllt  to  limit  or  define. 
All  these  are  small,  active  birds,  with  great 
activity  in  fli^t  and  skill  in  seizing  their  agile 
prey ;  and  all  have  broad  flattened  beaks,  at  the 
base  of  which  is  a  growth  of  long  stiff  rictal 
bristles.   The  feet  are  usually  weak  and  the 
wings  long  and  pointed.   Four  or  five  species 
are  common  summer  visitors  to  Europe,  in- 
cluding die  familiar  and  typical  spotted  fly- 
catcher (Muscicapa  grisola)  and  the  pied  or 
blackcap  (M.  atricapilla).   In  alt  the  hotter 
latitudes  of  the  Old  World  the  species  are  very 
numerous,  and  pmate,  many  bemg  crested,  or 
having,  in  the  case  of  the  m^es  at  least,  very 
long  tail-feathers,   which   are   handled  most 
gracefully.    Such  are  the  paradise  flycatchers 
(genus  Teriiphone)  of  India  and  eastward,  the 
Japanese  species  of  which  is  so  commonly  rep- 
resented on  painted  or  emluvidered  screens. 
The  *fantail*   Cg-v.)   is  another  species  re- 
markable in  its  flight.   Most  of  these  flycatch- 
ers are  birds  of  the  woods,  and  are  usually 
solitary  and  silent,  feedine  on  Uttle  except  in- 
sects, which  arc  habitually  caught  upon  the 
wing  with  an  audible  snap  of  the  bill.  Some 
of  tne  smaller  ones  are  sometimes  called  *fly- 
snappers.*   They  nest  in  various  situations,  and 
many  make  highly  beautiful  receptacles  for 
their  variously  decorated  eggs. 

None  of  the  muscicapids  is  to  be  found  in 
the  New  World,  but  America  has  a  large  family 
of  flycatchers  (the  Tyrannida)  just  as  suitably 
so-called  as  are  the  others,  so  far  as  habits  are 
concerned;  nor  are  they  far  removed  in  strpc- 
ture.  This  family  contains  some  400  spedes, 
mainly  troincal,  and  chiefly  of  an  olive-green, 
or  hlack-and-gray  complexion,  often  with  orna- 
mental touches  of  scarlet  on  the  head  or  via^ 
The  bill  is  rather  stronger  as  a  rule  than  in 
the  Old  \yorld  flycatchers,  and  often  decidedly 
hooked,  like  that  of  vireos  or  shrikes.  Tjie 
wings  arc  usually  short,  and  the  tail  van« 
greatly,  sometimes  being  beautifully  prolonged, 
as  in  ^e  scissor-tailed  flycatcher  of  the  west' 
em  United  States.  _  The  genus  Alectrurus  pre- 
sents still  more  striking  examples  of  very  long 
and  beautifully  modified  tail  plumes.  Good  «- 
amples  of  this  group  are  the  king-birds,  pif"^ 
pewees,  vermilion  flycatcher,  and  scissor-tail, 
elsewhere  described.  An  excellent  gaieral  ac- 
count of  these  families  will  be  found  m  Evans 
*Birds>  (London  and  New  York  1900). 

Ernest  Ingebsou- 

FLYING  BOAT.   See  Akbohautics. 
FLYING  BRIDGE.  See  Bbtdge  ;  Movable 
Bridges. 

FLYING  BUTTRESS,  a  construcUonJ^ 
means  of  which  the  thrust  of  a  vault  or  arcn  is 
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carried  across  an  open  space  to  a  buttress 
(q.v.).  Nearly  every  instance  of  the  use  of  the 
flying  buttress  is  tn  connection  with  Gothic 
architecture,  and  some  of  the  earhest  forms 
are  very  curious  and  illustrate  well  the  growth 
of  the  style.  The  *hig^  vault*  over  the  nave 
or  choir  should  have  a  buttress  on  each  side' 
to  resist  its  thrust,  but  to  build  one  there  would 
be  to  obstruct  the  aisle  on  either  side,  which  k 
was  important  to  leave  open  and  free  as  a 
part  of  the  great  interior  of  the  church.  The 
buttress,  dierefor^  was  built  outside  of  the 
aisle,  where  it  toole  up  the  diniit  of  the  aisle 
vault  and  was  made  much  larger  than  necessary 
for  that  purpose  so  as  to  receive  also  the  thrust 
of  the  high  vault,  which  was  transmitted  to  it 
by  means  of  a  sloping  bar  of  stone  carried  on  a 
separate  arch  or  half^arch.  This  bar  and  half- 
arch  taken  together  form  the  flying  buttress. 
In  large  churches  the  flying  buttress  is  some- 
times double  or  twofold,  leaping  over  two 
aisles,  or  an  aisle  and  a  row  of  chapels;  -and 
again  it  Is  somedmA  repeated  in  height  one 
qrii%  buttress  coining  above  another. 

FLYING  COLUMN,  in  military  organiza- 
tion an  independent  corps  of  troops  usually 
composed  of  all  arms  and  assigned  to  a  par- 
ticular task.  Mobility  is  always  the  prime  con- 
sideration, and  a  minimum  of  baggage  is  taken 
along.  Such  a  force  is  at  ahnoBt  all  times  act- 
ing apart  from  its  first  base  of  operations  and 
is  only  employed  on  occasions  of  very  great 
necessity,  such  as  the  relief  of  garrisons  in  dis- 
tress, or  to  obviate  some  move  of  the  enemy, 
or  to  cut  off  some  of  his  supplies,  etc.  Flying 
or  mobile  columns  were  extensively  employed 
by  the  British  in  the  war  iti  South  Africa  in 
1899-1902. 

PLYING  DRAGON,  a  Bying  lizard  (q.v.) 
of  the  Oriental  genus  Draco. 

.FLYING  DUTCHMAN,  a  phantom  ship 
said  to  be  seen  in  stormy  weather  ofi  the  Cafte 
of  Good  Hope,  and  thought  to  forebode  Ul 
luck.  One  form  of  the  legend  has  it  that  the 
ship  is  doomed  never  to  enter  a  port  on  account 
of  a  murder  committed  on  board ;  another,  that 
the  captain,  a  Dutchman,  swore  a  profane  oath 
that  he  would  weather  the  Cape  though  he 
should  beat  there  till  the  hut  day.  He  was 
taken  at  his  word,  and  there  he  suU  beats,  but 
never  succeeds  in  rounding  the  point.  He 
sometimes  hails  vessels  and  requests  them  to 
take  letters  home  from  him.  The  le^nd  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  si^t  of 
some  ship  reflected  from  the  clouds.  It  has 
been  made  the  groundwork  of  one  or  two 
novels  and  of  Wagner's  opera  *Der  Fliegende 
Hollander.'  »         p  ^ 

FLYING  DUTCHMAN.  The.  A  ro- 
mantic opera  in  three  acts  by  Richard  Wagner, 
who  also  wrote  the  book,  first  produced  at 
Dresden,  2  Jan.  1843,  under  the  bftttm  Of  the 
composer  and  with  Mme.  Sdinmler-Devrient 
as  Senta.  Although  measured  by  Italian  opera 
standards,  Wagner  may  not  have  been  an  ex- 
tremely rapid  worker,  he  composed  this  entire 
opera,  ejtcept  the  overture,  in  seven  weeks. 
Jo  the  public,  which  had  looked  for  another 
Rienzi,*  the  production  was  a  disappointment, 
and  after  a  few  performances  it  was  with- 
prawn  and  not  again  heard  for  10  years.  TTbe 
legend  upon  whidi  the  story  is  based  was  a 
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famiUar  one  and  the  idea  of  using  it  came  to 
Wagner  during  a  storm  which  had  overtaken 
him  in  his  voyage  from '  Riga  to  Paris.  The 
Flying  Dntchman,  compelled  to  sail  .the  seas 
without  a  rest  until  he  finds  a  maiden  who  will 
be  faithful  unto  death,  meets  Senta,  daughter 
of  a  Norwegian  c^tain,  who  is  betrothed  to. 
Erik.  She  is  romantic  and  imaginative  and 
fascinated  by  the  story  of  the  Dutchman,  be^ 
comes  convinced  that  she  is  destined  to  save 
him.  She  is  reproached  by  Erik  for  her  faith- 
lessness and  the  stranger,  overhearin|[  thi& 
fears  that  she  will  prove  untrue  to  him  and 
decides  to  leave.  As  he  sails  away,  Senta 
rushes  to  the  cHff  and  hurls  herself  into  the- 
sea.  The  jihantom  vessel  sinks,  the  waters 
grow  calm  and  in  the  distance  the  two  are 
seen  rising  transfigured  into  the  heavens.  With 
this  work,  Wagner  broke  finally  the  bonds  of 
tradition  and  started  his  uniquely  individual 
serin  of  muaie  draraai^  While  there  are  still 
many  instances  of  the  conventional  operatic 
f onns  —  for  example,  the  sailors'  chorus  the 
duets  between  Senta  and  Erik  and  Senta  and 
the  Dutchman,  the  spinning  song,  Senta's 
ballad  —  there  are  significant  manifestations  of 
the  Wagner  of  the  future.  The  overture  is  a 
brilliant  example  of  dramatic  puissance  and 
the  opening  solo  of  the  steersman,  followed  by 
the  storm  and  the  appearance  of  the  phantom 
ship,  the  Dutchman's  solo  in  the  first  act,  the 
choruses  in  the  last,  are  true  and  worthy  ex- 
pressions of  the  composer's  genius.  The  sys- 
tem of  leading  motives  is  also  found  here  ia. 
embryo.  In  the  realism,  the  richness  and  the 
variety  of  the  instrumentation  are  also  evi- 
dences of  the  greater  Wagner,  But,  viewed  as 
a  whole,  'The  Flying  Dutchman*  is  a  work  of 
promise,  not  of  attainment  Its  interest  to- 
day is  historical,  rather  than  musical.  The 
first  American  performance  took  place  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  in  New  York,  26  Jan,  1877, 
with  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  as  Senta.  The 
first  German  performance  followed  12  Mardi 
1877  with  Eugenie  Pappenheim  in  the  same 
role. 

Lewis  M.  Isaacs. 
FLYING-FISH,  a  fish  able  to  leave  the 
water  when  alarmed  or  pursued,  and  sustain 
itself  for  several  seconds  in  the  air.  In  titopkal 
seas  the  flying-fish  rise  from  the  water  in 
flocks,  or,  more  properiy,  shoals,  of  many 
thousands  at  a  time,  when  disturbed  by  the 
passing  of  a  ship,  or  -pursued  by  soch  foes  a^ 
the  bluefish  ana  albicore.  They  spring  from 
the  crest  of  a  wave,  and,  darting  forward, 
plunge  into  another  to  wet  the  membrane  of 
the  fins,  and  in  tfait  manner  continue  their 
flights  for  several  hundred  yards,  often  pur- 
sued by  marine  birds  in  the  element  to  which 
they  are  driven  for  protection  against  the 
tyrants  of  th^r  own.  The  sole  motive  power 
is  the  propulsion  obtained  hy  the  work  of  die 
tail  in  saving  the  rashing  leap  fnHn  the  water; 
but  the  great  pectorals  act  to  some  extent  as 
supporting  air-planes.  Id  aU  the  species  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Exocatus  (which  is 
typical  of  the  family  Exocatida,  allied  to  the 
sauries),  the  pectoral  fins  are  very  much  de- 
veloped, and  the  superior  lobe  of  the  caudal 
fin  shorter;  the  head  and  body  are  invested 
with  targe  soft  scales,  and  the  body  tHas  a 
ridge  or  carina  extenditts  longitodinftU^  aloi^ 
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each  flank,  which  ^es'  it  somewhat  of  ao 
angular  appearance.  The  head,  when  viewed 
from  the  front,  i»  triangular;  the  eyes  and  air- 
bladder  are  very  large.  Flying  Ash  are  inhabit- 
ants of  every  temperate  sea,  though  abounding 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  equator.  In  length  tbey 
rarely  exceed  13  inches,  and  are  common^ 
fotrnd  about  eis^L  The  fle&h  is  pleasant. 
Several  spades  are  described  by  naturalists, 
some  of  which  have  very  ton^  fleshy  filaments 
depending  from  the  lower  jaw,-  the  use  of 
which  is  not  known.  The  Exoccetus  votitans, 
or  common  flying-fish  of  the  Atlantic,  is  also 
known  in  Pacific  waters;  and  the  coast  of 
California  is  visited  by  a  large  species,  18 
inches  long"(£.  calif  amicus)  called,  voiorfor  by 
the  Spanish  fishermen.  About  65  species  are 
contained  in  this  and  other  genera,  among 
which  is  Fodiator,  with  at  least  one  commoo 
flying-fish  {F.  oats),  distinguished  by  rfiarp- 
ness  of  its  snout.  Another  sort  of  flying-fish 
is  the  gurnard  or  sea-rotan  (q.v.). 

FLYING-FOX,  or  FOX-BAT,  one  of  the 
great  fruit-bats  (q.v.)  of  the  Oriental  region; 
specifically  the  kalong  {Pteropus  eduHs),  which 
is  regarded  as  good  food  by  the  people  of  Java 
and  neighboring  islands.  It  is  the  largest  of 
known  bats,  measuring  five  feet  in  expanse  of 
wings,  has  rusty  red  fur,  woolly  upon  the  neck, 
and  a  long  pointed  fox-like  muzzle,  short, 
triangular  ears  and  large  eyes.  These  bats 
belong  to  a  very  large  widespread  genus,  and 
have  the  general  characteristics  and  habits  of 
the  fruit-bats  (q.v.).  The  name  is  also  some- 
times applied  to  me  flying-lemur  or  colugo 
(q.v.). 

PLYING  FROG,  a  Malayan  tree-dwelling 
frog  o£  the  genus  Rhacophorus,  which  has 
large  webbed  feet  with  adhesive  dicks.  Some 
40  species  are  known  in  various  parts  of  the 
tropics,  one  of  which  was  believed  by  Wallace 
to  sail  down  from  trees  in  a  long  slanting 
flight;  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  it  as 
to  any  species.  A  full  account  of  the  varied 
habits  of  the  genus  will  be  found  in  Gadow's 
< Amphibia  aiid  Reptiles'  (1901). 

FLYING-LEMUR.   See  Cci.^ 

.FLYING  LIZARDS.  Various  lizards  are 
jtrovided  with  something  more  or  less  elaborate 
m  the  way  of  a  paradiute  assisiting  ^cm  in 
springing  from  branch  to  branch,  and  perhaps 
in  frightening  off  would-be  enemies.  Thus  a 
Malayan  gecko  (Plychoxoon  hoimUoeephaioH) , 
about  eight  inches  long,  with  fflcmbranoUs  ex- 
pansions along  the  sides  of  the  neck,  bo^, 
tail  and  limbs,  which  are  supposed  to  ename 
it  to.  make  long,  sliding  leaps ;  but  its  halrits  are 
very  little  known.  The  teim  apjdies  especially, 
however,  to  the  East  Indian  "flybig^dragoos* 
or  showy  lizards  of  the  genus  Draco,  whidi 
have  loose  folds  of  skin  distensible  by  the 
erection: of  several  movable  ribs,-,  uid  , spread 
as  a  paeachute.  .  There  arc  various  spedcs, 
hamdessp  prttty  and  tamable- 

FLYING-  MACHINE,  a  device  for  ena- 
bling man  to  fiavigate  the  ait.  The  feat  of  fly- 
ing has  oftm  been  attempted ;  even  among  the 
ancients  <tt  was  tried,  aiut  succeeded  to  some 
slight  extent.  Friar  Bacon  afHrais  in  his 
writings  that  Ais  feU  is -not  oiiiy  possible,  but 
he  al8o:ibSbrm8:ucithat  fae  himself  knew  how 
to  construct  a-  madiiM  in  whtdi  a  man,  in  a 


sitting  poisition,  might  be  able  to  transport  him- 
self through  the  air  like  one  of  the  feathered 
tribe.  The  secret  of  Friar  Bacon  consisted -of 
a  very  simple  mechanical  contrivance.  It  was 
a  pair  of  globes  xoade  of  hollow  copper,  ex- 
hausted of  air,  on  which,  a  chair  could  be  sup- 
ported, by  which  means  a  man  could  float  in 
the  atmosphere  above  the  earth,  and  could 
buoy  himself  along.  Another  friar  asserts  the 
truuL  of  this  invoition,  or,  at  least,  of  one 
similar.  Father  Francisco  Lana  declares  that 
a  round  vessel  of  plate-brass,  14  feet  in 
diameter,  wei^ii^  three  ounces  E>er  square 
foot,  will  only  wagb  1,848  ounces;  whereas  a 
quantity  of  common  air  o£  the  same  bulk  will 
weigh  2,155^  ounces;  consequently  he  deduces 
the  fdct  that  the  globe  will  not  only  be  Aus~ 
tained  in  the  ait,  but  that  it  will  be  capable 
of  supporting  a  weight  of  37^  ounces;  and 
also  that  a  globe  of  the  same  weight,  but 
greater  in  capacity,  would  support  a  man.  This, 
however,  is  a  fallacy;  for,  from  the  fact  of 
nature  abhorring  a  vacuum,  the  globe  would 
be  crushed  in  by  the  superior  force  of  the 
atmosphere.  At  many  periods  tUs  subject 
has  been  taken  up  by  philosophers,  particularly 
in  the  reign  of  Clharies  II.   5ee  Aeronautics; 

AeBOPLpAJJE. 

FLYING  MOUSE.  See  Phm^ngers. 
FLYtNO-ROBIN.    See  FLyiNc-PiSH. 

FLYXNG-SOUID,  a  squid  of  the  genus 
Ommasirephes,  having  two  large  lateral  fins, 
which  enable  it  to  leap  so  high  out  of  the 
water  that  sometimes  these  mollusks  fall  on 
ships'  decks.    See  Sot^iD. 

FLYING  SQUIRREL,  a  tree-dwdling 
squirrel  having  the  skin  along  the  sides  of  the 
body  between  the  fore  and  hiad  legs  loose 
and  capable  of  being  drawn  out  by  extending 
the  legs,  so  as  to  form  a  parachute,  enablii^ 
the  animal  to  take  long,  sailing  leaps.  The 
fur  is  pecnKarly  soft  and  dense  and  the  tail  is 
long,  flat  horizontally  and  broadly  furry.  The 
two  North  American  species  are  the  common 
eastern  squirrel  (Sciuropterus  voiucelta)  and 
the  northern  one  (5.  sc^rmnj}.  The  former 
is  to  1m  found  from  Alaine  to  Florida,  and 
mstward  to  the  treeless  plains,  but  is  rarely 
visible  during  the  day,  when  it  remains  hidden 
in  some  hole  in  a  tree,  goin^  out  at  dusk  in 
search  of  food,  which  consists  of  buds,  nuts, 
insects,  etc.,  like  other  squirrds.  In  s-och 
a  hole-  the  family  dwells  in  winter,  snu^y 
bedded  in  fur  and  other  soft  materials,  and 
having  a  store  of  nuts  laid. up  near  by;  but 
most  oi  the  time  in  the  coliUr  part  of  its  range 
fs-'inssed  in  sleepl  OceasioaaJqr  m  summer  an 
old  bird's  nest  is  converted  into  a  cooler  home. 
When'  abrowt  those  aQiarrrls  ere^p  about  the 
trunlu  .of  treea^  and  uke  large  slanting  leaps, 
some  of  nearly  30  yards  from  higher  to  lower 
points,  swinging  up  gracefully  to  their  alight- 
ing. Tbey  can  foake  little  if  any  change  of 
oUrection  in  the^  glides.  The  common  eastern 
species  measures  about  nine  inches,  and  the  tail 
and  additional  four  inches.  It  is  bluish-gray 
tinged  with  brownish,  or  buffy.  Throughout 
Canada,  as  far  north  as  forests  extend,  lives  a 
larger  ipedes  (S.  si^rituu),  which  is  glossy 
WDod-btDwn  above  and  wlnte.  below,  beconaing 
soofy-drab  in  stunmcr.  It  has  similar  habits  to 
the  odier.   Dwelling  in  winter  in  warmly  fur- 
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nished  holes  made  by  woodi>eckers,  as  a  rule, 
and  in  summer  constructing  globular  nests  of 
twigs  and  leaves.  A  variety  (alpinus)  is 
peculiar  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Several 
other  species  of  this  genus  inhabit  Asia  and 
northern  Europe,  one  also  occurring  in  India. 

Siberia  has  a  species  of  the  genus  Ptromys 
which  is  18  inches  long  in  body,  and  has  a  tail 
exceeding  this  length.  Its  parachute  extends 
from  the  hind  leg  to  the  tail.  Another  species 
(Eupetaurus  cinereus)  is  confined  to  the  hi^ 
Himalayas,  and  subsists  principally  on  moss.  A 
more  remote  family  {Anomwuridee,  the  scaled 
sorrels)  in  Africa  contains  several  species 
with:  similar  power  of  flight. 

FLYNT,  Josiah.  See  Willard,  Josiah 
Flynt. 

FLYSNAPPER,  a  remarkable  bird  (P/to*- 
nopepla  niteni)  of  the  southwestern  United 
States,  which  belongs  to  the  wax-wing  family 
{Ampelidtt),  but  has  the  shy  yet  active  move- 
ments of  a  flycatcher  with  a  habit  of  jerking 
its  tail.  The  male  is  shining  bluish-blade,  with 
white  wing-quills  and  vent,  and  a  noble  crest ; 
his  mate  is  gray-brown  and  white.  It  catdies 
insects  on  the  wing,  by  leaping  from  its  perch 
and  snapping  at  them  noisily;  but  also  eats 
mistletoe  berries,  etc.  It  makes  a  shallow  nest 
in  a  low  tree  and  lays  eggs  with  dark  dots 
^Knit  the  small  end.  The  term  ''flysnapper^  is 
also  given  to  some  of  the  smaller  flycatdiers 
(q.v.). 

FLYWHEEL,  a  wheel  designed  to  pre- 
serve or  store  momentum,  as  in  a  machine 
which  is  called  itpon  to  do  considerable  work 
set  at  intervals.  It  is  always  made  with  a 
boivy  rim,  and  as  it  acquires  speed  its  inertia 
assists  its  maintaining  that  speed,  so  that  any 
sudden  demand  for  extra  power  is  available, 
and  any  tendency  to  run  away  or  •race,"  be- 
cause of  sudden  release  of  load,  is  avoided.  It 
affords  a  simple  means  of  overcoming  a  dead 
centre,  and  of  balancing  a  machine  subject  to 
irregular  demands.  The  principles  of  the  fly- 
wheel are  those  of  inertia  and  centrifugal 
force.  It  is  well  known  that  a  rotating  body 
tends  to  continue  its  motion  and  resist  any 
change  either  of  acceleration  or  retardation. 
The  heavier  it  is  and  the  larger  its  diameter 
and  speed  the  more  it  resists  a  change,  because 
of  its  inertia.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  a  heavy 
fly-wheel  may  be  speeded  gradually,  and  then 
becomes  a  store  of  energy,  so  that  if  there  is  a 
sadden  demand  for  an  excess  of  power,  with 
no  noticeable  change  of  speed,  as  when  a 
heavy  press  comes  together  to  stamp  metal,  the 
mechanism  moves  continuously,  without  the 
stopping  or  jerking  which  would  occur  if  there 
were  no  attached  fly-wheel.  It  may  be  called 
an  equalizer  of  load.  Fly-wheels  for  steam- 
engines  were  formerly  built  very  large  and 
heavy,  but  rather  numerous  bursting  accidents 
caused  closer  investigation  of  the  strains  to 
which  they  were  subjected.  In  Benjamin's  tests 
it  appeared  that  cast  iron  fly-wheels  might 
burst  at  from  190  to  425  feet  per  second  speed 
of  rim.  It  is  now,  therefore,  deemed  unsafe 
to  design  a  cast  iron  fly-wheel  to  run  faster 
"lan  100  feet  rim-speed  per  second.  Cast 
steel,  however,  is  made  that  will  safely  sustain 
a  speed  of  230  feet  per  second.  Well-made 
wooden  fly-wheels  an  considered  cafe  at  ISO 
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feet  per  second  speed.  It  has  been  found  con- 
venient in  transmitting  power  to  utilize 
%-wheels  for  carrying  belts,  and  very  lar^e 
wheels  with  heavy  belts  are  so  emt>loyed  m 
many  factories.  A  steam-engine  driving  a  lot 
of  heavy  machinery  would  "race*  or  run  away 
when  a  number  of  the  machines  were  discon- 
nected suddenly,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fly- 
wheel, that  equalizes  conditions.  The  four- 
cycles  combustion  engine  cannot  be  operated  at 
all  without  a  fly-wheel,  as  it  explodes  only  once 
in  four  revolutions.  See  Steam  and  Steam- 
Engines  and  Internal  Combustion  Engine. 

FO,  the  name  given  by  the  Chinese  to 
Buddha.   Sec  Buddhism. 

FOA,  fda,  Eugenie.  French  author:  b. 
Bordeaux  1795;  d.  1853.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Fradis,  and  she  was  of  Spanish-Jewish 
descent.  Separated  from  her  husband  she  sup- 
ported herself  by  her  pen,  often  writing  under 
the  name  "Maria  Fitzclarence."  Her  talcs 
for  young  children  are  delightfully  clever. 
Notable  among  her  works  are  *Lcs  Mdmoires 
d'un  Polichinelle'  (1839);  <Le  Petit  Robinson 
de  Paris'  (1840) ;  and  *Le  Vieux  Paris'  (1840). 

FOAKES-JACKSON,  Frederick  John. 
English  theologian:  b.  Ipswich,  10  Aug.  1855. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  (Al- 
lege, Cambridge.  He  was  ordained  in  1879  and 
fnnn  1897  to  1912  was  examining  chaplain  to 
the  bishop  of  PeterborDt^;h.  He  became  hon- 
orary canon  of  Peterborough  in  1901,  and  from 
1882  to  1916  was  lecturer  at  Jesus  College, 
Csunbridge,  where  he  was  dean  after  1895.  In 
1916  he  was  Lowell  lecturer  at  Boston  and 
in  the  same  year  became  Briggs  professor 
of  Christian  institutions  at  the  Union  Theo- 
It^cal  Seminary,  New  York.  He  published 
'History  of  Oiristian  Church  to  a.d.  337' 
(1891 ;  6th  ed.  to  a.d.  461,  1914) ;  'Christian 
Difficulties  in  the  Second  and  Twentieth 
Centuries' ;  *A  Biblical  History  of  the  He- 
brews' (1903  ;  3d  ed.,  1910);  'Biblical  His- 
tory for  Schools'  (1912-13):  'St.  Luke  and 
a  Modem  Writer*  (1916)  ana  contributions  to 
the  Athenceum,  Church  Quarterly,  Cambridge 
Review,  Hastings'  'Dictionary  of  Religion  and 
Ethics,'  Harvard  Theological  Review,  etc 

FOCA,  fdt'cha,  Bosnia,  town  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Cehotina  and  Drina  rivers, 
near  the  frontier  of  Montenegro.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  wooded  mountains  and  contains 
several  beautiftil  mosques,  which  are  the  most 
ancient  in  Bosnia.  Its  only  industries  are  silver 
filigree-work  and  inlaid  weapons.  It  was  the 
scene  of  many  conflicts  during  the  Middle 
Ages  and  in  the  14th  century  became  one  of 
the  principal  trading  stations  of  the  Ragusans 
and  in  the  16th  century  was  the  seat  of  the 
Turkish  governor  of  Herzegovina.   Pop.  4,500. 

FOCH,  fosh'  Ferdinand,  French  marshal, 
"the  hero  of  the  Marne" :  b.  Tarbes,  department 
Hautes-Pyren^es,  2  Oct.  1851,  within  a  few 
miles  of,  and  only  three  months  before  his 
illustrious  colleague.  Marshal  JoSre.  Of  Basque 
descent,  his  father,  NapoKon  Foch,  was  a  civil 
servant  under  Napoleon  III.  One  of  his  broth- 
ers, a  lawyer,  also  bears  the  martial  name  of 
Napoleon,  and  the  other  is  a  Jesuit  priest.  The 
three  brothers  received  their  early  education 
together  at  the  local  college,  and  then  tutmed 
each  to  his  respective  vocation,  the  Churdi, 
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the  Army,  and  the  Law.  The  strongest  points 
in  the  mental  composition  of  Ferdinand  Fodi 
were  geometry  and  mathematics.  He  entered 
the  Polytechnic  School  and  graduated  as  an 
artilleryman.  At  the  age  of  19  he  served  as 
a  sub-lieutenant  in  the  Franco-German  War, 
and  at  26  had  won  his  commission  as  a  captain 
of  artillery.  Rising  to  lieutenant-colonel,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  strategy  and  general 
tactics  at  the  £cole  di  Guerre  (War  College). 
After  five  years  be  returned  to  his  regiment, 
held  various  aimmands  for  several  years,  and 
then  went  back — a  brigadier-general  —  to  the 
War  College  as  Director.  This  high  position, 
conferred  upon  him  without  being  sought,  by 
Premier  Clemenceau,  brought  him  into  close 
and  confidential  contact  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment. About  this  time  a  small  but  serious  band 
of  French  officers  was  formed,  men  then  un- 
known^  to  the  outer  world  and  hardly  even 
recognized  in  France,  but  whose  names  have 
since  become  celebrated  in  military  history — 
Joifre,  Castelnau,  Petatn,  Nivelle,  Foch  and  a 
few  others.  Eadi  realized  that  France  would 
some  day  be  called  upon  to  face  an  ordeal  like 
that  which  confronted  her  in  1870,  and  each 
toiled  Strenuously  to  prepare  himself  and  his 
colleagues  against  the  day.  They  had  not  for- 
gotten the  lessons  of  Gravelotte,  Metz  and  Se- 
dan. For  his  part,  Foch  devoted  his  ener^es  to 
training  and  teaching  officers.  For  years  his  two 
great  works,  'The  Principles  of  War'  and  *The 
Conduct  of  War*  (translated  into  different  lan- 
guages) had  been  highly  prized  by  military  stu- 
dents both  in  Europe  and  America.  But  Foch 
was  a  preceptor  of  a  new  type;  he  laid  equal 
stress  upon  the  philosophical  as  upon  the  mate- 
rial aspect  of  war ;  he  did  not  regard  war  as  an 
exact  science,  but  rather  as  a  condition  in  which 
character  or  morale  counted  for  as  much  as 
strategic  and  tactical  skill.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  possessed  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  mechan- 
ical details  of  war  nrachinery.  Dressed  in 
worlunan's  overalls,  he  would  spend  months  at 
a  time  going  around  the  famous  Creusot  cannon 
works,  experimenting,  watching,  testing  and 
analyzing.  After  leaving  the  War  College  Foch 
commandicd  successively  the  13th  Division,  the 
8th  Corps  at  Bourges,  and  the  20th  Corps  at 
Nancy.  The  European  War  gave  him  the  first 
opportunitv  of  putting  his  theories  into  actual 
practice;  aestiny  called  the  professor  from  the 
lecture  room  to  demonstrate  his  teachings  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  it  was  in  the  most  thrill- 
ing and  momentous  event  of  the  war  that  he 
justified  them  and  distinguished  himself. 

At  a  critical  moment  of  the  battle  of  the 
Marne  General  Foch,  commanding  the  9th 
French  Army,  was  informed  by  his  airmen  that 
a  gap  had  been  left  in  the  alignment  of  the 
German  armies  between  von  Hausen's  right  and 
von  Buelow's  left.  In  the  night  of  8  Sept.  1914, 
he  thrust  his  left  wing  behind  von  Buelow's 
exposed  flank  and  pushed  his  right  wing  for- 
ward: by  dawn  next  morning  he  had  driven 
a  wedge  between  the  forces  of  the  two  German 
commanders.  After  a  fierce  battle  he  drove 
two  corps  of  von  Buelow's  rig^it  into  the  muddy 
marshes  of  Saint  CJond  and  made  the  largest 
Allied  capture  of  prisoners  arid  guns  up  to  that 
date.  Von  Buelow  retreated,  closely  pursued 
by  Foch,  whose  right  meanwhile  harassed  von 
Hansen  and  threw  him  back  upon  Chalons. 
Widiin  a  few  hours  the  whole  German  line  was 


in  full  retreat.  The  Allied  victory  at  the  Mame 
was  due,  according  to  most  military  critics,  to 
the  error  of  von  Kluck  in  exposing  his  flioik 
and,  secondly,  to  the  swift  decision  and  prompt 
action  of  (}eneral  Foch  in  recognizing  that  error 
and  seizing  the  advantage.  Up  to  that  moment 
of  the  battle  the  9th  Army  had  suffered  severe 
punishment;  with  a  force  already  more  than 
half  defeated,  Foch  passed  to  the  offensive  and 
accomplished  what  appears  almost  a  miracle. 
Altog^er  he  had  no  more  than  120,(XX)  men  in 
his  command  to  oppose  some  of  the  finest  Ger- 
man troops,  who  were  stated  to  have  numbered 
20a.00a  At  the  battle  of  Ypres  (General  Foch 
was  in  control  of  the  successful  operations  by 
the  French,  British  and  Belgians  which  pre- 
vented the  enemy  from  brealdng  throu^  to 
Calais.  In  May  191 7  he  succeeded  (general 
Pitain  in  Paris  as  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the 
Army,  and  in  March  1918,  during  the  great  Ger- 
man offensive  on  the  Western  front,  the  grim 
lo^c  of  events  dictating  the  necessity  for  a 
tmiQr  of  command,  Cieneral  Foch  was  nominated 
supreme  commander  of  the  French  and  British 
armies  on  that  front.  On  28  March  191%  the 
commander  of  the  United  States  forces  in  Eu- 
rope, General  Pershing,  placed  the  whole 
strength  of  the  American  army  in  France  at 
the  immediate  disposal  of  the  (Generalissimo. 
The  combined  strategy  under  his  command  cul- 
minated in  victory.  On  8  Oct  1918  he  received 
the  German  commission  empowered  to  sue  for 
peace  which  was  consummated  10  Oct.  1918. 
(See  War,  Europeam  —  Battle  of  the  Marne; 
Battle  of  Ypres).  Consult  Johnston,  Major 
R.  M.,  ^General  Foch,  the  Man  of  the  Hour* 
(New  York  1918);  Le  Goffic,  C.  ^General 
Foch  at  the  Marne'  (New  York  1918). 

FOCUS  (plural  foci),  a  word  introduced 
into  science  by  Kepler  in  1604.  It  literally 
means  a  hearth  round  which  all  the  members 
of  a  family  gather,  and  takes  the  acquired 
meaning  of  the  centre,  into  wliidi  certain 
activities  are  ^thered.  In  optics  it  denotes  the 
pomt  at  which  divergent  rays  of  are 
brought  to  meet  again,  and  from  which  tlie>' 
ai^car  to  proceed.  The  principal  focus  of  a 
lens  is  the  focus  of  rays  falling  upon  the  lens 
in  a  line  parallel  to  its  axis.  The  conjugate 
foci  of  a  mirror  or  lens  are  two  points  so 
situated  that  the  rays  emitted  from  a  H^t,  or 
a  luminous  object,  at  either  point,  are  reflected 
or  refracted  to  the  other.  In  photography  the 
word  is  familiarly  used  of  the  image  reflected 
on  the  screen  ot  ground  glass,  which  is  said 
to  be  in  focus  when  it  is  hxed  at  a  true  focal 
point,  and  so  as  to  procure  a  focal  or  un- 
distorted  effect.  It  is  also  used  of  the 
with  regard  to  its  distance  from  the  screen  of 
ground  glass.  The  lens  is  in  focus  when  it 
transmits  to  the  screen  an  ima^e  without 
blurring  or  aberration.  The  term  is  employed 
in  geometry  in  the  descri|»tion  of  the  ellipse, 
which  has  two  foci,  of  which  it  can  be  proved 
that  the  sum  of  the  distances  of  any  point  ot 
an  ellipse  from  its  foci  is  constant,  and  the 
difference  of  the  distances  of  any  point  of  a 
hyperbole  from  its  foci  is  constant.  See 
Ellipse  ;  Lens  ;  Light  ;  Mirror  ;  Optics. 

FODDER  (A.  S.  /(Jdor,  cog.  with  G«r- 
f utter),  the  food  collected  by  man  for  the  use 
of  the  domestic  herbivoroi»  qaadnipe&.  ^ 
English  the  term  is  commonly  rdtrictfa  >c 
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dried  herbage,  as  hay  and  straw ;  but  in  other 
languages  it  is  more  comprehensive,  and  in- 
cludes all  the  food  of  cattle,  except  what  they 
gather  for  themselves  in  the  field.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  food  of  the  domestic  herbivora 
is  furnished  by  grasses,  most  of  which  are 
eaten  by  them  when  fresh  and  green.  Besides 
the  su{q>Hes  which  they  receive  of  the  surplus 
of  com  cultivated  for  human  food,  they  are 
also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  dependent  on  the 
straw  or  dried  herbage  of  the  corn-plants  for 
their  winter  provender;  and  that  of  many 
other  grasses,  cultivated  on  this  account  alone, 
is  converted  into  hay  for  thar  use.  Hay,  be- 
ing cut  and  rapidly  dried  while  the  plant  is 
still  full  of  sap,  contains  more  nutritious  matter 
than  the  ripened  straw  of  the  cereals.  In  the 
United  States  the  best  grasses  are  timothy,  red 
top  or  Rhode  Island  bent,  white  top,  orchard 
grass,  and  June  grass  or  Kentudgr  blue  grass. 
In  Califorma  the  best  fodder  grass  is  the  alfalfa 
of  which  three  or  even  four  crops  a  year  are 
obtained. 

Next  to  the  grasses  are  ranked  the  Legumi- 
nota,  affording  food  for  cattle  in  thei^  seeds  — 
as  beans,  peas,  lentils,  lupiiies,  etc.—  and  in  Anr 
herb:^,  on  account  of  which  many  of  them  are 
cultivated,  as  clover,  lucerne,  vetch,  tares,  sain- 
foin, etc  When  consumed  green,  the  produce 
of  these  cr^s  is  usually  termed  forage  or  green 
forage  (See  Silage).  Some  of  them  enter 
also  largelj^  into  the  composition  of  hay,  being 
cut  and  dned  with  the  grasses  along  wim  which 
they  have  been  sown.  Some  of  the  Crudfera 
are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  as  forage- 
planti,  cattle  being  fed  on  thdr  green  herbage, 
^though  they  are  not  suitable  for  drying  as 
fodder.  Among-  these,  are  kale  and  cabbage, 
rape,  etc  In  some  parts  of  the  world  cattle  are 
not  unfrequently  fed  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  as 
in  the  Himalayas,  where  the  leaves  of  different 
species  of  Aralia,  Grewia,  elm  aud  oak  are 
i&efly  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  are  col- 
lected, dried  and  stacked  for  winter  fodder.  In 
seasons  of  drought  in  India  cattle  are  kept  alive 
on  dte  green  loives  and  pods  of  acacia  and  Inga 
dulcis.  See  Alfalfa;  Clovbb;  Gkasses;  Hay; 
Pasture;  etc 

FODDER,  Ot««n.  See  Silage. 

F0DBR£.  See  PRAOiEB-FcHial 

FODIENTIA,  the  aard-vatks  (q.v.) ;  also 
Ekntata. 

FCEDERA,  fed'ir-a,  name  given  to  a  col- 
lection of  state  docmnentS'  bearing  on  trans- 
actions of  the  Idngs  of  England  and  other 
states  from  1100  to  1654.  Thomas  Rymer  com- 
piled IS  volumes  in  1693-1713  and  the  work  was 
continued  by  Robert  Sanderson  from  1715  to 
1735.  Rapin  compiled  a  French  abridgment 
of  the  work  and  Stephen  Whatley's  <Acta 
Regia*  (1731)  is  a  translation  of  the  latter. 

FOBHN  (fen)  WIND,  a  warm  wind  that 
blows  from  the  Alps  in  some  of  the  northern 
valleys  of  Switzerland.  At  one  time  the  fcehn 
was  supposed  to  be  an  air-current  that  had  been 
warmed  by  passing  over  the  Desert  of  Sahara. 
Now  it  is  known  that  the  feehn  is  warm  because 
it  is  a  south  wind  which,  robbed  of  its*  moisture 
by  expansion  and  cooling  in  passing  over  the 
Alps,  15  warmed  by  compression  in  descending 
throng^  the  increase  ot  atmospheric  pressure 


with  decreased  altitude.  It  corresponds  to  the 
Chinook  wind  of  Montana,  Washington  and 
British  CoIumlHa.   See  Chinook  Wind. 

FCENICULUM.  See  Fenkei. 

FCETUS,  fe'tus,  an  mibom  diild,  or  unborn 
young  of  an  animal.  In  the  human  fcetus  the 
growth  is  most  pronounced  after  the  fourth 
month.  The  convolutions  of  the  brain,  dis- 
tinguishable organs  of  sex,  ossification  and 
muscular  movement  advance  in  the  fifth  month, 
during  which  nails  and  hair  appear.  During  the 
sixth  month  the  pubic  bones  ossify,  eyelids  and 

Selashes  form,  fat  develops  under  the  skin.  In 
e  sevoith  month,  the  fat  increases,  the  eyelids 
are  open.  During  the  eighth  month  the  nails 
are  fully  developed,  and  tiie  normal  foetus  at- 
tains a  wei^t  of  from  five  to  nine  pounds.  See 

also  EUBSYD. 

FOG,  a  vety  thick  mist:  small  hollow  veu- 
des  of  water  suspended  in  the  air,  but  so  low  as 
to  be  but  a  short  distance  from  the  earth,  in 
place  of  rising  high  above  it  and  becoming  so 
illuminated  by  the  sun  as  to  constitute  clouds  of 
varied  hue.  Fogs  often  arise  when  the  air 
above  warm,  moist  soil  is  colder  than  the  soil 
itself.  The  hot  vapors  from  the  ground  are 
then  condensed  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
colder  air  above,  as  the  warm  steam  of  a  kettle 
is  by  the  comparatively  cold  air  of  a  room. 
But  no  fog  arises  tilt  the  cold  air  has  absorbed 
vapor  enough  to  bring  it  to  the  point  of  satura- 
tion. Fogs  often  hang  over  rivers.  Their 
cause  is  the  condensation  by  contact  with  the 
cold  water,  of  the  vapor  in  a  hot  and  moist  air 
current  passing  over  the  river.  The  "pea-soup"* 
fogs  of  London  life  are  produced  by  the  carbon 
of  the  smoli?  atmosphere  coloring  the  fog  vesi- 
cles; a  fog  which  is  brown  in  London's  busi- 
ness district  is  generally  white  a  few  miles  off, 
and  wanting  altogether  at  the  further  extrem- 
ities of  the  city.  On  hills  and  mountains  of 
any  size  it  is  easy  to  rise  above  a  fog,  and  see 
it  like  an  ocean  beneath  one's  feet  Ocean  fogs 
are  dangerous  to  vessels  traveling  at  high  spee<C 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Titanic  disaster  in  1912. 
Where  cold-water  currents  underlie  warm  air. 
a  common  condition  off  the  Newfoundland 
banks,  the  formation  of  fog  is  often  rapid  and 
dense.  Such  fogs  persist  after  the  temperature 
has  altered,  and  also  the  fog  drifts  with  the 
wind;  it  is  therefore  a  most  uncertain  quantity. 
It  has  been  noted  that  electric  potential  is  very 
high  during  a  fog,  Consult  McAdie,  "'Few 
Studies'  (in  'American  Inventor,'  Vol.  IX, 
p.  209,  1902), 

FOG-SIONAL3,  signals  given  by  means 
of  sound  or  light  to  warn  vessels  of  danger 
during  fogs.  Various  kinds  of  fog-signals  are 
used,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  bells, 
drums,  gongs,  guns,  compressed-air  whistles, 
steam-whistles  and  fog  trumpets  or  horns,  and 
latterly  powerful  electric  flashlights.  Gongs  are 
not  very  powerful  as  signals,  often  failing  to  be 
heard  at  more  than  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile.  Bells  may  be  heard  during  fogs  at  a 
distance  of  from  one  to  three  miles.  Guns  have 
been  heard  as  far  as  10  miles,  with  a  light  breeze 
blowing  across  the  sound.  One  of  the  most 
powerful  signals  is  the  siren  fog-horn,  the  sound 
of  which  is  produced  by  means  of  a  disc  perfo- 
rated \sy  radial  slits  made  to  rotate  in  front  of 
a  fixed  disc  exactly  similar,  while  a  long  iron 
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trumpet  forms  part  of  the  ai^ratus.  The  disc 
is  made  to  revolve  rapidly,  and  when  the  slits 
are  opposite  each  other  openings  are  formed 
diroura  which  electrici^,  steam  or  compressed 
air  is  forced.  This  causes  a  sound  of  very  great 
power,  which  the  trumpet  collects  and  com- 
presses, and  which  under  favorable  circum- 
stances is  heard  from  20  to  30  miles  out  at  sea. 
Fog-signals  are  also  used  on  railways  during 
foggy  weather.  They  consist  of  cases  filled 
with  detonating  powder,  which  are  laid  on  the 
rails  and  exploded  by  the  engine  when  it  comes 
up  to  diem.  Bell-buoys,  common  to  the  coast 
of  the  United  States,  are  operated  by  the  cur- 
rent, by  the  ebbing  and  flowing  tide,  by  the- 
swaying  ■  of  the  waves,  by  the  wind  and  by 
clockwork  impelled  by  weight  or  spring.  As 
to  construction,  they  are  adapted  for  anchorage 
on  spits,  sand-bars,  or  shoals.  The  use  of  elec- 
tricity in  fog-signals  is  well  illustrated  at  Sandy 
Hook,  N.  where  a  ^werful  searchlight 
flashes  every  few  moments  in  varying  directions. 
In  clear  weather  this  flashlight  can  De  observed 
a  distance  of  50  miles  at  sea.  There  are  in  the 
United  States  under  government  control  nearly 
10,000  fog-signals  of  all  kinds,  3,000  of  which 
are  lighted. 

Germany  erected  in  1903  a  fast  Bashing  li^ht 
on  the  island  oS  Helgoland  in  the  North  Sea. 
The  system  or  principle  employed  is  said  to  be 
entire^  new.  Not  only  that,  but  it  was  said 
to  present  absolntely  insurmountable  difficulties. 
The  revolving  light  on  Helgoland  is  not  only 
the  largest  in  the  world,  it  is  the  most  unique, 
for  Germans  claim  that  it  never  had  a  model. 

They  built  upon  the  superiority  of  the  Ger- 
man reflector,  with  its  exactly  parabolic  ground- 
glass  mirror  or  speculum,  and  the  marvelous 
success,  of  the  Helgoland  fast-flashing  light  has 

i'ustified  itself.  In  these  lines,  for  a  long  time, 
'ranee  was  in  the  lead.  The  reflector  invented 
by  Schuckert,  with  its  parabolic  mirror,  has 
earned  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  world's  very 
best  work.  The  bri^t  fires  ~-  feux  iclairs  —  of 
the  system,  based  upon  a  combination  of  Fresnel 
lenses  and  totally  reflecting  ring  prisms,  which 
were  built  by  the  French  with  marvelous  skiU 
and  accuracy,  blocked  the  ii«iy  to  the  new  lights. 
About  the  middle  of  the  ws  German  experts 
were  sent  to  France  by  the  German  Imperial 
government  for  the  express  purpose  of  study- 
mg  flashlights.  The  experts  stayed  long 
enougji  to  find  out  all  that  was  best  in  the 
French  system^  aided  thereto  by  the  kindness 
of  the  scientific  men  of  the  republic.  Before 
ttieir  return  they  were  convinced  that  by  means 
of  two  or  more  reflectors,  erected  upon  a  re- 
flector with  Schuckert's  s^ae  par^hc  mirror, 
results  equal  to  those  of  France  could  be  pro- 
duced. 

Experiments  were  made  in  Nuremberg 
They  went  far  beyond  what  the  most  sanguine 
had  believed  possible.  The  revolving  reiiector 
of  the  German  apparatus  was  fully  equal  to  the 
Frenchman's  revolving  light.  As  soon  as  the 
experts  had  demonstrated  their  point,  work  was 
begun  on  a  light  reflector  or  projector  equal  to 
the  latest  ever  used.  It  was  to  represent  30,- 
000,000  candlepower  and  to  last  no  longer  than 
one  tenth  of  a  second.  The  flashes  must  follow 
each  other  every  five  seconds.  When  the 
weather  is  favorable  the  beams  go  far  beyond 
the  central  fires  of  light  rays..  Oo  the  first 
nig^  that  the  new  ligju  was  us^  its  peculiar. 


flashing  beams  were  seen  by  people  standing  on 
the  mole  at  Busum,  a  distance  of  65  kilometers, 
or  a  trifle  over  40  miles.  The  watchers  in  the 
lighthouse  at  Am  rum,  about  the  same  distance, 
were  able  in  unfavorable  weather  to  see  ^ 
same  beams  as  they  rapidly  appeared  and  dis- 
appeared. It  was  noted  that  the  odierwise 
bluish-white  li^t  of  the  electric  arc  appeared 
red.  Attempts,  which  are  still  in  the  stage  of 
experimentation,  are  being  made  by  means  of 
radiography  to  ascertain  position  in  fogs,  and 
to  determine  direction  and  distances  in  fc^  by 
means  of  radio  signals.  The  unreliability  of 
sound  waves  in  a  medium  like  air^  whioi  is 
not  of  miiform  density,  and  thus  give  rise  to 
*<silent  zones,**  add  an  element  of  uncertainty 
to  all  apparatus  so  far  invented.  See  Buoy; 
ExEcreic  Lighting;  Fog;  Lighthouse;  Mega- 
phone ;  Siren  ;  Topophone. 

FOGARASSY,  Jfinoe,  yan'osh  f  6'-«a-r6sh-i, 
Hungarian  lavvyer  and  philologist:  b.  Kas- 
mark  in  Austria- Hungary,  1801;  d.  11  June 
1878.  He  studied  at  S^iros-Patak  and  was  grad- 
uated in  law,  became  an  advocate,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  an  office  in  the  goveriuaent  bureau 
of  finance.  His  principal  claims  upon  the 
memory  of  posterity  are  his  legal  works  written 
in  the  Htmgarian  tongue.  He  also  published  a 
^Hungarian  Dictionary*  (1836),  and  began,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Hungarian  Academy,  a 
complete  dictionary  of  the  languj^  in  colla- 
boration with  G.  uuczor,  after  whose  death 
he  finished  the  work  siiigle-handed.  It  was 
puUished  in  1861,  and  for  this  achievement  he 
was  awarded  a  gold  medal      the  Academy. 

POOAZZARO,  Antonio,  an-^'nfi-d  fd-ga- 
tsa'-rd,  Italian  novefist  and  poet;  b.  Vicenza, 
Italy.  1842;  d.  1911.  He  is  by  far  the  ablest 
leader  and  exponent  of  Catholic  idealism  and 
of  the  Catholic  movement  generally  in  modem 
Italy.  He  first  came  into  notice  with 'Miranda,' 
a  story  in  ver^  (1874),  and  added  greatly  to 
his  reputation  as  a  Poet  with  'Valsooda,*  a 
vcAume  of  lyrics  (1£76).  He  was  author  of 
several  novels  which  were  received  -with  marked 
favor,  among  them  *  Master  Chicco's  Fiasco* 
(1885);  ^Daniel  Cortis*  (1887);  'The  Poet's 
Mystery'  (1888);  'Piccolo  mondo  antico' 
(1895)  ;  'Piccolo  mondo  moderno'  (1901) ;  *I1 
Santo'  (1905);  <LeiIa»  (1910).  His  character 
delineation  and  portrayal  have  few  equals  in 
modern  Italy.  Consult  *Life'  by  Molmenti 
(Milan  1900)  ;  McKenaie  in  YaleReview  (1912) 
and  Thayer  in  The  Nation  (1911).  See  LrniE 
Ou>  World,  The. 

FOGELBBRG,.  Bengt  Erland,  bengt  ir'- 
lant  fo'-gei-berg,  Swedish  sculptor:  b.  Groten- 
burg,  8  Aug.  1786-  d.  Trieste,  22  Dec.  1854.  He 
began  his  art  stuaies  in  the  Academy  at  Stock- 
holm and  in  1820  went  to  Rome,  where  he  soon 
made  a  name.  He  was  among  the  first  to  in- 
vest the  mythologic  figures  of  the  North  wiA 
the  graces  of  the  Grecian  antique,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  Thorwaldsen  is  plainly  seen  in  his 
<Odin  and  Thor'  in  the  museum  at  Stockholm. 
He  also  vied  with  Thorwaldsen  in  such  purely 
classic  subjects  as  *The  Dying  Argus' ; 
^Venus';  'Cupid  and  Psyche,'  He  executed 
two  statutes  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and,  in 
collaboration  with  Bystrom,  the  series  of  colos- 
sal statues  of  the  Swedish  kings  at  Stockholm. 

FOGOIA,  fod'ja,  or  CAPITANATA. 
c&p-e-tan-a'ta,  Italy,  province  on  the  Adnatic, 
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between  die  provinces  of  Campobasso  and  Bari. 
It  possesses  rich  pastures.  Ani<Hig  its  special 
prodncts  are  wines,  oil,  grain,  cattle,,  capers,  saf- 
fron and  fruits.  The  principal  town  is  Foggia. 
Area,  2,688  square  miles.   Pop.  484,557. 

FOOGIA,  Italy,  city,  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
Apulian  plain,  46  miles  east  by  south  of  Campo 
Basso.  It  is  well  built,  most  of  the  houses  being 
reconstructed  since  an  earthquake  which  hap- 
pened in  1732.  It  has  large  storehouses  for 
keeping  com,  and  is  the  pJace  where^  the  flocks 
that  feed  on  the  great  ptain  of  Apulia  are  reg- 
istered. Piazza  Fedengo  Secondo,  with  its 
Emperor's  Fountain,  commemorates  the  fre- 
quent sojourns  here  of  Frederick  II,  who  held 
a  parHament  here  in  1240.  The  city  contains  a 
fine  customhouse,  theatre,  gymnasium,  technical 
institute,  a  school  of  industry,  city  park,  botani- 
cal gardens  and  a  public  library.   Pop.  79,213. 

FOGHORNS.  See  Fog  Signals. 

FOGLAR,  fo'glar,  Ludwig,  Austrian  poet : 
b.  Vienna,  24  Dec.  1819;  d.  ICammer,  15  Aug. 
1889.  Among  his  poems  mostly  lyric  are 
'Cypresses'  (^^42);  <Sunbeams  and  Shadows* 
(1846)  ;  'Qara  von  Vissegrad,'  an  epic  (1847)  ; 
'Freedom's  Breviary'  (1848)  ;  ^Joyful  and  Sor- 
rowfuP  (1867):  *Saint  Velocipede'  (1869).  a 
satire  (under  the  pseudonym  *Lebbbcht 
Flott"). 

FOGO.  FUEGO.  fwi'go,  or  SAINT 
PHILIP.  (1)  One  of  the  Cape  Verde  islands, 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  having  its  highest  point 
9,760  feet  above  sea-Ievel,  and  presenting  the 
appearance  of  one  sinfrie  mountain,  though, 
on  tlw  sides,  there  are  deep  valleys:  area  170 
square  miles.  Pop.  estimated  at  16,000.  It  has 
no  rivers  and  a  scardbr  of  fresh  water  pre- 
vails, yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  islands 
of  the  archipelago,  producing  excellent  muze 
and  fruits.  The  chief  town  is  Nossa  Senhora 
da  L6z.  (2)  Fogo^  a  port  of  antry  and  capital 
of  Fogo  Island,  Newfoundland,  at  the  south- 
west entrance  to  Notre  Dame  Bay,  122  miles 
nordiwest  of  Saint  John's,  N.  B.  See  Cape 
Vnmc  Islands. 

FOHI,  foTie.  the  first  Chinese  emperor  and 
legislator.  He  is  said  to  have  founded  this 
kingdom  2,207  b.c.  Nothing  certain  is  known  of 
his  rei^;  but  there  are  attributed  to  him  the 
institution  of  marriage,  the  invention  of  fish- 
ing, hunting,  music  and  writing.  He  acknowl- 
edged and  worshipped  a  supreme  deity.  He  is 
Supposed  to  be  the  Noah  or  the  Bible. 

^  FdHR,  fer,  Germany,  an  island  of  Schles- 
wig,  in  the  North  Sea;  area  31  square  miles. 
The  town  of  Wyk  is  a  fishing  centre,  and  was 
a  bathing  resort.  The  population  numbers 
4,200^  mostly  Frisians. 

FOIL.  A  leaf  or  extremely  thin  sheet  of 
OKtal  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  as  for 
protecting  articles  from  moisture.  Foil  is  often 
applied  in  sheets  of  tin  amalgam  behind  mir- 
rors to  make  them  reflect  perfect  images.  Foil 
is  made  of  a  variety  of  metal  alloys  in  nu- 
merous beautiful  colors,  which  under  the  name 
of  Dutch  foils  are  much  used  for  backing  gems 
and  imitations  of  precious  stones,  thus  adding 
to  ttieir  lustre.  Various  ornamental  foils  ot 
ttietal  are  used  in  stamping  the  titles  on  the 
doth  covers  of  books,  and  for  other  ornamenta- 
tion. A  mottled  or  variegated  foil  is  made  1^ 


superimposing  a  group  of  foils  of  different 
colors  and  beating  them  out  until  they  become 
one  sheet.  The  separation  of  the  colored 
sheets  is  assisted  by  a  system  of  punching. 
The  sheet  lead  which  is  used  for  the  lining  of 
tea  chests  is  a  familiar  application  of  foil. 
The  thinnest  sheets  of  metal  are  termed  leaf, 
while  slightly  thicker  is  foil.  (See  Gou>-Beat- 
ing).   When  still  thicker  it  is  sheet  metal. 

FOIL,  Fencing.   See  Fencing. 

FOIX,  fwa',  an  old  and  distinguished 
French  family  which  flourished  from  the  |Ith 
to  the  iSth  century  taking  the  title  of  Count 
from  the  district  of  Foix.  Consult  Flourac, 
L.,  'Jean  I*^  comte  de  Foix,  vicomte  souverain 
de  B&m>  (Paris  1884);  Gastilk>n,  'Histoire 
de  comte  de  Foix>  fToulouse  1852)  and  Frots- 
sart,  'Chroniques'  fed.  by  Luce  and  Raynaud 
Paris  1869-97). 

FOIX,  Gaston,  Count  de,  and  ViscnuNT 
DE  BfiARFf,  French  military  oflicer:  b.  1331; 
d.  1391.  He  acquired  the  surname  of  Phcebus. 
He  spent  his  life  in  war  and  the  chase.  His  first 
service  in  arms  was  against  the  English  in 
1345.  During  the  revolt  known  as  la  Jacquerie 
he  contributed  to  the  rescue  of  the  Dauphin  at 
Meaux.  He  wrote  a  book  on  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase,  of  which  several  editions  were  pub- 
lished. 

FOIX,  Gaston  de,  French  soldier:  b.  1489; 
d.  Ravenna,  Italy,  11  April  1512.  He  had  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  on  account 
of  the  daring  exploits  was  denominated  the 
■Thunderbolt  of  Italy.*  After  performing 
prodigies  of  valor  he  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Ravenna. 

FOIX,  France,  capital  of  the  Department 
of  Ariege,  on  the  River  Ariege,  50  miles  south 
of  Toulouse,  on  the  Southern  Railwajr.  It  con- 
tains an  ancient  chateau  and  a  Gothic  church, 
which  was  built  in  the  14th  century,  a  lyceum. 
library,  training  school,  court  of  assizes  and 
a  tribunal  of  the  first  instance.  Flour-milling 
and  iron-working  are  the  chief  industries.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  Foix  was  the  capital  of  the 
counts  of  Foix.   Pop.  4,498. 

FOKIEN.   See  Fu-Kien. 

FOKSHANI,  fdk-shii'ne,  town  in  Ru- 
mania. Extensive  vineyards  are  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  the  best  brands  of  Moldavian 
wines  are  produced  here.  The  town  is  well- 
known  historically.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Russians  in  1789  and  by  the  Turks  in  1822, 
and  was  captured  by  the  forces  of  the  Central 
Powers  in  meir  campaign  of  1916.  Pop.  24,183. 

•    FOLCMOT,  folk'mot.   See  Folkmoot. 

FOLDING  MACHINES.  The  folding  of 
printed  sheets  for  books  or  newspapers  was 
performed  by  hand  up  to  1856,  when  Cyrus 
Chambers,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  invented  a  prac- 
tical folding  machine,  which  was  manufactured 
by  him  and  his  brother  Edwin,  who  within  a 
few  years  produced  a  considerable  line  of 
folders  of  various  sizes  and  capacities.  The 
folding  machine  of  C.  S.  Forsaith,  of  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  designed  for  folding  newspapers 
only,  came  out  some  years  later.  A  good 
many  Stonemetx  folders  were  sold  between 
1880  and  1890.  The  leading  folders  on  the 
American  market  are  the  Dexter,  Chambers, 
Brown,  Qeveland  and  Eclipse.  The  vital  prin- 
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dpie,  on  which  nearly  all  paper  folders  are 
based,  is  the  descent  of  a  dull  blade  on  the 
paper  sheet  at  the  noint  where  the  fold  is  to 
be  made,  the  blade  thrusting  the  paper  between 
rotating  rollers  which  draw  it  in  folded.  The 
making  of  a  second  fold  is  accomplished  in  the 
same  way,  the  paper  being  passed  along  by 
traveling  tapes  from  one  stage  to  another,  up 
to  three  or  four  folds.  The  earlier  machines 
were  not  positive  in  their  register,  that  is, 
the  fold  was  apt  to  vary  slightly  in  position, 
but  the  modem  machines  are  very  accurate, 
and  large  64-page  sheets  are  commonly  folded 
on  the  machines  with  entire  satisfaction.  The 
heavy  coated  paper  introduced  about  1890  to 
1895  developed  a  tendency  to  buckle  or  crease 
sH^iitly  on  the  last  fold  of  a  large  sheet,  and 
the  most  recent  folding  machines  have  intro- 
duced devices  to  Overcome  this  difficulty.  The 
most  conspicuous  improvement  of  recent  years 
has  been  the  drop-roll,  which  has  added  mate- 
rially to  the  speed  of  the  machines.  '  This  was 
introdoced  by  Dexter,  and  enabled  the  sheet 
to  be  fed  simways  —  that  is,  the  shortest  way. 
Registering  by  means  of  points,  that  slip  into 
holes  or  sfits  in  the  sheet,  ts  another  feature  of 
modem  machines.  The  equipping  of  machines 
with  pasters  was  accomplished  earl}^  in  the 
history  of  the  folding  macmne,  and  this  feature 
has  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. The  paste  is  held  in  fountains  and  laid 
on  the  paper  in  strips  as  it  passes  hy. 

Folders  are  now  made  In  so  many  styles 
that  die  mere  enumeration  of  them  requires 
considerable  space.  They  may  be  either  drop- 
roll  or  point-feed;  there  are  quadruple  16s  and 
double  32  folders  some  of  which  insert  one 
sheet  within  another;  there  are  marginal 
folders  for  books  and  l>amphlets  and  for  job- 
bing work:  also  large  single  and  combination 
penodical  folders,  rapid  circular  folders,  pUun 
circular  folders,  jobbing  circular  folders  and 
various  so-called  newspaper  folders.  Then  there 
are  special  newspaper  and  periodical  folders, 
combinded  folding  and  wire-stitching  machines, 
combined  folding  and  feeding  machines  and 
combined  feeding,  folding  and  wire-stitching 
machines. 

The  Dexter  combined  folding  and  wire- 
stitehing  machine  was  introduced  in  18!^,  and 
it  is  continuous  and  strictly  automatic.  It 
takes  the  sheets  from  the  platforms  of  the 
feeders,  and  folds,  gathers,  collates,  covers  and 
wire-stitches,  delivering  completed  copies  with- 
out intermediate  handling. 

There  are  various  other  combinations  and 
arrangements  for  special  work,  which,  together 
with  those  above  named,  have  greatly  reduced 
the_  cost  of  binding  books,  pamphlets  and 
periodicals. 

On  fast  web  newspaper  printing  presses  there 
is  used  a  rotary  type  of  folder  that  was  brought 
out  by  the  Hoes,  and  controlled  by  them  for 
many  ye^rs,  being  probably  their  most  valuable 
patent  in  connection  with  these  presses.  Three 
folding  blades  were  mounted  on  a  single  cylin- 
der, catching  the  paper  three  times  in  a  single 
revolution,  thus  securing  immense  speed  The 
device  is  not  accurate  enou^  for  book  folders, 
but  it  made  possible  the  enormous  speeds  ob- 
tained by  the  so-caHed  lightnii^  newspaper 
presses. 

The  job  folding  machines  for  doing  odd 
woric  of  varying  sizes  have  come  into  eiOensive 


use  within  a  few  years.  They  are  small  and 
comparatively  simple  machines  capable  of 
operating  ^t  hi^  speed   Sec  NEWSPAPESSk 

American. 

FOLDS,  a  term  applied  to  bends  or  flexures 
in  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  They  vary 
from  a  few  inches  across  to  structures  many 
miles  in  extent  Up-arches  from  which  rocks 
dip  outward  in  bou  directions  are  known  as 
anticlines.  Down  folds,  or  trough  toward 
the  centre  of  which  beds  dip  from  both  direc- 
tions are  known  as  synclines.'  A  flexure  in  the 
rocks  with  dip  in  only  one  direction  is  a 
monocline.  Anticlines  and  synclines  may  be 
broad  gentle  folds  of  simple  aiaracter,  or  they 
may  be  composite,  with  many  minor  crumptings 
on  the  limbs  of  the  major  fold.  Such  com- 
posite folds  are  known  as  anticlinoria  and 
synclinoria.  Very  broad  gentle,  simple  folds 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  geanticlines  and 
goesynclines.  Nearly  circular  anticlines,  from 
which  the  beds  dip  outward  equally  in  all 
directions  from  the  central  point,  are  known 
as  domes  or  quaquaversal  folds.  Nearly  cir- 
cular synclines  are  called  centroclinal  folds. 
Sometimes  folds  are  so  doselv  compressed 
that  ^e  two  sides  become  nearly  parallel,  in 
which  case  they  are  called  isoclines.  Of  course 
there  may  be  isoclinal  synclines  and  isoclinal 
anticlines.  If  folding  has  gone  so  far  that  one 
side  of  the  fold_  has  passed  the  vertical  and 
the  beds  are  upside  down,  the  fold  Is  said  to 
be  overturned.  If  overturned  so  far  that  the 
reversed  beds  are  nearly  horizontal  the  fold 
K  recumbent  Overturned  and  even  recumbent 
folds  are  common  in  closely  folded  mountain 
regions,  such  as  the  southern  Appalachians. 
The  trough  or  crest  of  the  fold  is  called  the 
axis.  It  IS  rarely  horizontal  over  any  consider- 
able distance.  The  angle  of  inclination  of 
the  axis  is  called  the  pitch  of  the  fold 

After  folds  have  been  made  (see  MouK- 
TAiHS),  erosion  starts  cutting  them  down,  and 
if  given  a  sufficiently  long  time  will  plane  the 
topographic  irregularities  away  completdy. 
They  are  still  folds,  however.  In  such  a  case 
any  given  bed'  will  outcrop  In  two  narrow 
bands,  one  on  each  flank  of  the  fold  If  tbe 
fold  is  without  pitch  the  bands  will  be  parallel, 
but  if  the  fold  pitches  the  beds  will  meet  at 
one  end  or  the  other  in  the  shape  of  a  long 
narrow  *V.'*  Qosely  folded  regions  are  also 
often  cut  by  large  faults  (q.v.)  and  are- 
frequently  areas  of  intense  metamorphism. 
(q.v.).  For  8  discussion  of  tbe  or^pn  of  folds, 
see  Mountains. 

FdLDVAR,  feld'w  (ancient  Sussuinuh). 
a  waited  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  slope  and 
summit  of  a  hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  49  miles  south  of  Budapest  The  popu- 
lation, 12,087  in  1910,  is  mostly  Magyar. 

FOLENGO,  Teofilo,  ta-6'fe-lo-  fo-len'go 
(pseudonym  "Merlino  Coccajo*),  Italian  poet: 
b.  near  Mantua,  Italy,  8  Nov.  1491;  d  near 
Bassano,  Italy,  9  Dec.  1554.  He  was  the  first  to 
win  fame  as  a  writer  of  macaronic  verses.  His 
'■Macaronic  Work  of  Merlino  Coccajo,  Mantuao 
Poet*  (1517-25)  comprises  the  comico-heroic 
poems,  *Baldus'  and  'Moscaea*  (War  of  tbe 
Midges).  His. satire  is  mostly  against  mona- 
chism.  He  writes  in  cynic  humor,  but  under  his 
burlesque  lies  a  vein  of  serious  purpose.  Under 
the'  pseudonym  'I^merko  Pitoooo*  he  wrote  in 
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Italian  die  epic  satire  of  <OrlaD£no>  (1526),  in 
ridicule  of  die  story  of  *RDlaad\;  then,  partly 
in  macaronic,  partly  in  pure  Italian,  partly  in 
pure  Latin,  <The  Chaos  of  Three  by  One* 
(1527),  in  which  he  darldy  recounts  the  events 
of  his  own  life. 

FOLEY,  John  Henry,  Irish  sculptor;  b. 
Dublin,  24  May  1818;  d.  Hampstead,  England, 
27  Aug.  1874.  His  *Ino  and  Bacchus'  (1840) 
attracted  much  notice,  and  was_  followed  tor  a 
succession  of  admirable  classical  and  ideal 
works,  including  *A  Youth  at  a  Stream' ; 
'Caractacus* ;  and  several  excellent  subjects 
from  Shakespeare.  The  most  noteworthy  fea- 
ture of  his  work,  however,  was  his  careful  and 
artistic  execution  of  his  statues  and  busts,  which 
included  the  Hampden  and  Selden  figures  in 
Saint  Stephen's  Hall,  Westminster;  Goldsmith, 
Burke  and  O'Connell,  in  Dublin ;  and  the  eques- 
trian statues  of  Lord  Hardinge  and  Sir  James 
Chitram,  for  India,  which  rank  among  the  finest 
equestrian  sculptures  of  modem  times.  The 
statue  of  the  Prince  Consort  for  the  Albert 
Memorial  is  also  Foley's  work  and  the  bronze 
statue  of  Stonewall  Jackson  for  the  State  of 
South  Carolina. 

FOLGER,  fdl'jer,  Charles  James.  Amer- 
ican jurist:  b.  Nantucket,  Mass.,  16  April  1818; 
A  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  4  Sept.  1884.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Hobart  College  in  1836  and  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1839.  He  be- 
came judge  of  the  Court  of  Cmnmon  Pleas  of 
Ontario  CounQr  In  1843;  was  a  member  of  the 
State  senate  in  1861-69;  elected  associate  judge 
of  the  State  Court  of  Appeals  in  1871 ;  suc- 
ceeded to  the  chief  justiceship  of  that  court  in 
1880;  and  was  SecreUry  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  in  1881-84.  In  November  1882  he  was 
the  Republican  candidate  for  governor  of  New 
York,  but  was  defeated. 

FOLGER,  Henry  Clay,  Jr.,  American 
capitalist :  b.  New  York,  18  June  1857.  He  was 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1^  and  in 
law  at  Columbia  in  1881.  From  1879  to  1911 
he  was  with  tbe  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey  and  in  the  latter  year  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
York.  He  is  president  also  of  several  other 
concerns,  mostly  ancillary  companies  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  He  has  written  man_y 
monographs  on  Shakespeare  and  has  what  is 
regarded  as  the  finest  library  of  Shakespeareana 
in  America,  comprising  about  20,000  volumes. 
Amherst  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
Litt.D.  in  1914. 

FOLGER,  Peter,  American  colonist  and 
author :  b.  England  1617;  d.  Nantucket  1690.  He 
emigrated  from  Norwich,  Norfolk,  to  America 
and  settled  at  Martha's  Vineyard  in  1635.  He 
was  grandfather  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  his 
daughter  Abia  having  married  Josiah  Franklin 
and  borne  the  illustrious  statesman  and  phi- 
losopher amon^  her  17  children.  He  was  clerk 
of  uie  courts  in  1673  and  possessed  a  literary 
sprightliness  which  descended  to  his  grandson, 
as  may  be  seen  from  a  perusal  of  his  'A  Look- 
ing-glass of  the  Times,  or  the  Former  Spirit- of 
New  England  Revived  in  this  Generation* 
(1675). 

FOLGER.  WiUiun  Mavhew,  American 
naval  officer:  b.  Massillon,  Ohio,  19  May  1844. 
In  1864  he  was  graduated  at  the  United  States 


Naval  Academy,  was  promoted  throu^  the 
several  grades,  attaining  the  rank  of  captain  in 
1898  and  rear-admiial  in  1904.  In  1890-93  he 
was  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  with  rank 
of  commodore,  in  1894-95  commanded  the  York- 
$own,  in  1896-98  was  lighthouse  inspector,  in 
1896  commanded  the  Kearsarge,  was  again  light* 
house  inspector  in  1901-04.  He  commanded 
the  Philitrpine  squadron  of  the  Asiatic  fleet  in 
1898  ana  the  cruiser  squadron  until  March 
1905,  and  was  commander  of  the  Asiatic  fleet  at 
his  retirement  30  June  1905. 

FOLGORB,  fdl'gd-ra,  Italian  poet.  He 
flourished  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  but 
the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  and  the  incidents 
of  his  life  are  unknown.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
sonnets,  all  of  which  have  been  translated  into 
English  by  Dante  Rossetti  and  J.  A.  Symonds. 
Their  poetic  merit.is  far  from  rontemptible  and 
they  are  particularly  interesting  from  the  vivid 
light  which  they  throw  on  Italian  society.  Their 
prevailing  tone  is  one  of  refined  e^cureanism 
and  their  style  is  mainly  remark^fe  f(>r  afflu- 
ence of  imagery.  'Every  line,"  says  Mr.  Sy- 
monds, "presents  a  picture  and  each  picture 
has  the  charm  of  a  miniature  fancifully  drawn 
and  brightly  colored  on  a  missal  marge.*  Con- 
sult Rossetti,  <  Dante  and  His  Qrcle'  (1874)  ; 
and  Navone,  *Le  Rime  di  Folgore'  (1880). 

FOLIATION,  a  term  restricted  by  Darwin, 
and  subsequently  by  geologists,  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  constituent  portions  of  a  rock  in 
alternating  and  more  or  less  parallel  layers  or 
folia  of  different  mincralogical  nature.  It  differs 
from  cleavage  (q.v.),  which  is  applied  to  certain 
superinduced  divisicuial  planes  that  render  a 
rock  fissile  in  that  it.may  or  may  not  be  accom- 
panied by  a  tendency  for  the  rock  to  s^lit 
parallel  to  the  foliation;  and  from  lamination, 
in  which  the  planes  of  separation  in  a  rock  are 
the  result  of  deposition  in  successive  layers.  If 
foliation  postdate  the  formation  of  the  rock, 
the  structure  is  practically  the  same  as  that 
known  as  schistose.  The  folia  are  conspicu- 
ously loiticular,  thickening  and  thinning  out 
and  reappearing  after  an  interval  on  the  same 
or  a  different  plane.  These  alternately  lentic- 
ular folia  are  usually  more  or  less  closely  welded 
or  felted  into  each  other,  so  that  they  are  not 
readily  separable;  and  they  frequently  present 
the  appearance  of  being  puckered  or  crumpled. 
The  crystalline  texture  and  the  foliated  char- 
acter of  the  schists  distii^^sh  them  at  once 
from  atiy  ordinary  bedded  'fragmental  rode* 
See  Schist;  Cleavage;  and  Metahokphism. 

POLIBS-BERGlfeRE,  f5le'ber'zhar',  a 
vaudeville  hall  of  Paris,  in  the  Rue  Richer, 
founded  in  1869.  It  acquired  a  world  reputation 
for  the  genre  of  amusement  presented  on  its 

sUge. 

POUGNO,  f6-le'nyv5,  Ital:^  a  town  and 
episcopal  see  in  the  province  of  Perugia,  on  the 
Topino,  25  miles  southeast  of  Perugia.  It  is 
770  feet  above  sea-level  and  is  a  most  pic- 
turesque and  interesting  town.  Its  churches 
contain  paintings  by  several  of  the  Umbrian 
masters;  the  cathedral  fa^de  was  restored  in 
1903.  The  town  has  two  jntaces  of  the  Renais- 
sance period,  a  gymnasium,  technical  school  and 
seminary.  Leather,  paper  and  soap  are  the 
principal  manufactures  and  the  bulk  of  the 
town's  trade  *is  in  silk  and  oil.    Foligno  was 
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founded  in  the  8tb  century  and  changed  hands 
frequently  until  it  vras  destroyed  by  the  Peru- 
vians in  1281.  The  Trind  family  ruled  it 
from  1305  to  1439,  when  it  became  part  of  the 
states  of  the  Church.  In  1860  it  was  ceded  to 
Italy.  It  suffered  from  a  severe  earthquake 
in  1832.  Pop.  (town)  9,532;  (commune) 
28,373. 

FOLIO,  (1)  in  printing:  a.  The  running 
numbers  placed  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the 
page  of  a  book.'  The  even  folios  are  on  the 
left-hand  pages,  the  odd  upon  the  ri^t.  The 
folios  or  prefatory  matter  are  frequently  in 
lower-case  Roman  numerals,  b.  A  sheet  of 
paper  once  folded,  c.  A  book  of  the  largest 
size,  whose  sheets  are  folded  but  once,  four 
pages  to  the  sheet;  hence  it  is  used  generally 
for  any  large  volume  of  work.  (2)  In  book' 
keeping,  a  page  or  opening  in  an  account  book. 
(3)  In  law,  a  certain  numoer  of  words  in  legal 
docimients.  The  number  varies  in  the  States; 
thus  in  some  of  them,  as  in  England,  in  law 
documents,  conveyances,  deeds,  etc.,  the  folio 
is  72  words;  in  chancery  and  parliamentary 
proceedings  90  words.  In  New  York  and  odier 
States  100  words  constitute  a  folio. 

FOLIUM  OP  DESCARTES,  da-kart,  in 
mathematics,  a  curve  such  that  the  simultaneous 
increments  of  two  lines  drawn  from  the  gen- 
erating point  of  the  curve  to  two  fixed  points 
have  always  to  each  other  a  constant  ratio.  If 
die  ratio  is  equal  to  —  1,  the  oval  becomes  an 
ellipse;  if  it  is  equal  to  +  1,  it  is  an  hypertwie. 

FOLK,  Joseph  Wingate,  American  law- 
yer and  public  official:  b.  Brownsville,  Tenn., 
28  Oct.  1869.  He  was  graduated  with  degree 
of  LL.B.  at  Vanderbilt  University  1890,  LL.D., 
University  of  Missouri,  1905,  William  Jewell 
College,  1906,  Drury  College,  1907,  West- 
minster College,  Fulton.  Mo.,  1907,  South- 
western Baptist  University,  Tennessee,  1908; 
was  admitted  to  bar  1890;  practised,  Browns- 
ville, four  years;  moved  to  Saint  Louts,  Mo., 
1894;  circuit  attorney,  city  of  Saint  Louis, 
1900-04;  exposed  vast  amount  of  political  and 
official  corruption  and  prosecuted  numerous 
bribery  cases  which  attracted  wide  attention. 
He  was  governor  of  Missouri  1905-09,  carrying 
the  State  on  Democratic  ticket  by  a  majority 
of  30,000,  the  only  successful  candidate  on  the 
State  ticket;  author  of  Missouri  Anti-Lobby 
Law;  State- Wide  Primary  Law;  Initiative  and 
Referendum  Law;  2-Cent  Fare  Railroad  Law; 
CHiild  Labor  Law ;  Compulsory  Education  Law ; 
public  utility  commission  for  cities  |  Anti-Race 
Track  Gambling  Law;  law  removing  derelict 
officials  for  failmg  to  enforce  the  statutes.  He 
was  delegate-at-large  from  Missouri  to  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention,  Denver,  1908,  and 
made  lecture  tour  of  the  United  States  1909-10; 
was  appointed  solicitor  for  Department  of 
State,  by  President  Wilson.  22  Sept  1913  and 
chief  counsel  for  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission 1  March  1914. 

FOLK-LORE,  the  science  which  embraces 
all  that  rdates  to  ancient  observances  and  cus- 
toms, to  the  notions,  beliefs,  traditions,  super- 
stitions and  prejudices  of  the  common  people. 
Gomme's  divisions  are  (1)  Traditional  nar- 
ratives; (a)  folk-tales,  (b)  hero  tales,  (cl 
ballads  and  songs,   (d)  place  legends;  (2) 


'Reliques  of 
had  given  a 


traditional  customs:  (a)  local  customs,  (b) 
festival  customs,  (c)  ceremonial  customs,  (d) 
games;  (3)  superstitions  and  beliefs:  (a) 
witchcraft,  (b)  astrology,  (c)  superstitious 
practices  and  fancies;  (4)  folk-spMch:  (a) 
popular  sayings,  (b)  popular  nomenclature, 
(c)  proverbs,  (d)  jingle  rhymes,  riddles,  etc 

Folk-lore  has  been  observed  and  noted  by 
countless  writers  of  early  days,  but  it  was 
not  till  after  the  beginning  of  tne  19th  century 
that  its  value  for  the  elucidation  of  the  social 
history  of  mankind  bad  become  apparent  to 
thinkers  and  its  systematic  study  ^been  seriously 
begun.  Meantime  the  reawakening  to  natural 
poetry  and  to  the  beauty  of  free  emotional  ex- 
pression in  literature,  which  lay  at  the  founda- 
tion of  what  it  is  usual  to  call  Romanticism, 
had  already  commenced  even' in  the  18th  cen- 
tury. The  publication  of  Percy's 
Ancient  English  Poetry*  (1765) 
powerful  impulse  to  Scott  and  others  fn  Eng- 
land, to  Herder  and  to  Arnim  and  Brentano  in 
Germany,  who  found  a  rich  wealth  of  tradi- 
tional poetry,  the  poetic  value  of  vhich  they 
fortunately  had  the  eyes  to  see.  But  the  study 
of  folk-songs  really  began  with  Scott's  *  Min- 
strelsy of  the  Scottish  Border'  (1802-03).  It 
was  perhaps  an  advantage  rather  than  a  disad- 
vantage that  the  first  worker  in  this  new  field 
was  but  the  folk-lorist  unawares  and  mere  great 
poet  and  romancer  of  genius  that  he  was;  for 
our  folk-poetry  would  never  have  enriched  and 
permanently  inBuenced  all  later  English  liter- 
ature but  for  its  own  intrinsic  and  genuine 
poetic  quality,  any  more  than  onr  detached 
folk-lore  facts  would  ever  have  risen  above 
the  dignity  of  the  whimsical  pastime  of  an  idle 
hour  but  for  their  inherent  though  unsuspected 
faculty  for  throwing  light  backward  on  the  his- 
tory of  human  civilization.  All,  or  nearly  all, 
the  facts  of  comparative  m^rthologv  are  to  be 
found  in  folk-bekef  in  solution;  a  great  many 
facts  of  folk-belief  are  to  be  found  in  compara- 
tive mythology  crystallized  The  facts  are  es- 
sentially the  same  in  both  cases,  but  the  study 
deals  with  them  at  different  stages. 

First  in  importance  of  the  collections  of 
material  is  still  the  earliest,  the  *  Children  and 
House  Tales'  n812-14)  of  the  brothers  Grimm 
(q.v).  Grimms  'German  Mydiology'  (1835) 
is  still  unequaled  in  the  range  of  its  erudition 
and  in  the  systematic  thoroughness  with  which 
the  mythology  and  superstitions  of  the  ancient 
Teutons  are  traced  back  to  the  dawn  of  direct 
evidence  and  downward  in  decay  and  diminution 
to  the  popular  tales,  traditions  and_  phrases  in 
which  they  still  unconsciously  survive.  These 
two  works  of  Grimm  created  a  school,  whose 
abundant  labors  later  folk-lorists  have  entered 
into,  while  they  have  enlarged  the  horizon  of 
the  science,  because  the  stamp  of  soundness  and 
sufficiency  so  far  as  it  goes  is  impressed  in  all 
the  work  of  Grimm  and  his  successors,  of 
whom,  in  Germany,  the  most  eminent  were 
Kuhn,  Mannhardt,  J.  W.  Wolf  and  W. 
Schwartz.  To  the  English-speaking  world  Max 
Holler's  ess^s  revealed  a  new  world  of  un- 
dreamt-of affinities  and  the  combined  diann 
of  thdr  literary  grace,  wide  learning  and  rare 
powers  of  exposition  converted  every  reader  to 
a  theory  which,  as  has  been  seen,  is  only  now 
being  displaced  by  another  with  a  soimder 
basis  of  real  philosophy  and  facts.  Since  then 
the  study  of  folk-lore  has  become  fashionable. 
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indeed  .almost  an  article  of  patriotism,  and 
societies  have  been  formed  in  most  countries 

to  further  its  study.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant is  still  the  Folk-lore  Society  of  Eng- 
land, established  in  1878,  with  its  official  organ, 
the  Folk-lore  Journal.  The  American  Folk- 
lore Society  was  instituted  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
early  in  18gS:  (1)  For  the  collection  of  the 
fast-vanishing  remains  of  folk-lore  in  Amer- 
ica, namely:  (a)  Relics  of  old  English  folk- 
lore (ballads,  tales,  superstitions,  dialect,  etc.)  ; 
(b)  lore  of  ncRToes  in  the  Southern  States  of 
me  Union;  (c)  lore  of  the  Indian  tribes  of 
North  America  (myths,  tales,  etc.);  (d)  tore 
of  French  Canada,  Mexico,  etc.  (2)  For  the 
study  of  the  general  subject  and  the  publica- 
tion of  results  of  special  studies  in  this  de- 
partment. The  journal  o!  the  American  so- 
ciety has  amply  justified  its  existence  by  series 
of  articles  of  striking  originality  and  value. 

Folk-lore,  though  it  takes  cognizance  of 
many  apparently  trivial  matters,  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  ^ence  of  comparative 
mythology  and  helps  to  throw  much  U^t  on  the 
relationships  between  races  and  on  the  origin 
and  development  of  religious  beliefs  and  cere- 
monies. It  is  therefore  of  great  assistance  to 
the  ethnologist,  the  sociologist  and  the  his- 
torian, as  well  as  to  the  student  of  compara- 
tive mythology  and  of  the  science  of  reli^on. 
It  has  attracted  much  attention  in  recent  times. 
See  Astrology  ;  Fable  ;  Faiky  Tales  ; 
Lbcend;  UrtuouxiTt;  SuFERSTinoir ;  WiTCa- 
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FOLK-MOOT  (An^-Saxon  folegemoH 
or  folcmot),  the  old  cWUsh  parliament  of 
the  shire  or  of  the  townsmpj  the  meeting  of 
the  people  to  discuss  and  decide  on  public  af- 
fairs. Its  guiding  principle  was  the  common 
law  of  Englandi  called  the  folc-riht,  public 
right,  of  pre-Norman  times.  There  was  never 
in  England  a  true  folk-moot  of  the  whole  na- 
tion until  the  establishment  of  the  House  of 
Commons  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century. 
According  to  Tacitui.  the  Germans  of  his  time 
consulted^  the  whole  nation  on  all  important 
matters,  and  the  Campus  Martins  or  Madius  of 
the  Franks  was  in  later  times  the  folk-moot  of 
that  nation.  Such  moots  continued  to  a  much 
later  age  among  the  Scandinavian  peoples,  as, 
for  instance,  the  Icelandic  Althing  and  the 
Swedish  Ting  at  Upsala.  The  Witenagemot 
(q.v.)  in  En^ndj  thoiq^  indirectly  a  national 
senate,  was  in  reality  an  assembly  of  magnates. 
The  shire-moot  or  county  court  was  composed 
of  the  representatives  of  every  township  within 
its  jurismction,  and  thus  was  a  complete  folk- 
moot  for  the  district  comprised  in  the  shire. 
By  concentrating  those  representatives  of  the 
shires  in  a  single  assembly  the  modem  House 
of  Commons  was  formed.  Consult  Kemble. 
*The  Saxons  in  Ei^and* ;  Stubbs,  ^Constitu- 
tional  History.' 
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FOLK-MUSIC  The  music  of  a  natum 
is  generally  based  on  folk-muuc,  or  the  folk 
tunes  that  are  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation  along  with  its  folk-lore.  It  is  thus 
to  be  distingni^eo  from  art  music,  the  stndied 
compoMttons  of  the  professional  musician. 
Folk-songs  generally  exhibit  strong  racial 
charactenstics,  those  of  northern  peoples  mainly 
in  melancholy  minor  strains,  those  of  the 
southern;  on  the  other  hand,  beinf  vivacious 
and  lively.  The  wandering  refrains  of  the 
countrysides  in  Scotland  formed  the  basis  of 
Uie  songs  of  Robert  Bums.  The  words  of 
many  national  folk-songs  have  survived;  but 
the  music,  which  was  never  submitted  to  writ- 
ing, has  been  lost.  Some  of  these  melodies, 
however,  have  survived  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner; by  the  Church  musicians  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury adopting  the  tunes  and  making  additions 
of  their  own;  and  die  ngm»c  of  many  great 
masses,  notamly  Palestrina'a.  is  based  on  the 
folk-song.  Haydn  was  familiar  with  the 
peasant  music  of  Croatia,  and  he  embodied 
their  spirit  by  writing  many  of  his  own  com- 
positions in  the  same  vigorous,  and  direct 
s^le.  Germany  of  all  countries  is  the  richest 
in  folk-music;  the  folk-songs  have  been  the 
themes  of  many  composititms  of  Mendelssohn, 
Mozart  and  Weber;  but  as  (jermany  is  one  of 
the  countries  which  has  set  tiie  standard  in  art 
musiCf  few  of  the  tunes  have  remained  un- 
altered. Liszt  and  Schubert  utilized  the  music 
of  the  Magyars  and  the  Gypsies;  Pvor^  the 
folk  tunes  of  Bohemia;  Chopin  those  of  Po- 
.land;  and  Brahms  and  others  the  characteris- 
tically national,  melancholy  mtuic  of  Russia. 
Wales,  Ireland  and  Scotland  are  rich  in  folk- 
music;  Beethoven  went  to  Scotland  and  Ira* 
land  for  some  of  his  melodies;  the  Norwegian 
composer  Grieg  drew  part  of  his  inspiration 
from  Scotland;  and  Puccini  traveled  as  far 
as  Japan  for  one  of  his  operas.  _  From  the  fact 
that  dance  music  preponderates  in  the  music  of 
nations  whose  musical  culture  has  remained  in 
a  primitive  stage,  it  is  concluded  by  some  au- 
thorities that  vocal  music  in  its  or^;in  may  have 
been  a  mere  accompaniment  of  the  dance.  - 

Folk-music  has  within  recent  times  eo- 
ffiged  in  an  increasing  degree  the  serious  at- 
tention of  students  of  the  art  of  music;  and 
societies  have  been  formed  to  collect  and  ar- 
range them  in  musical  notation.  (See  Folk- 
lore; Music).  Consult  Engel,  'The  Litera- 
ture of  National  Music'  (London  1879);  'In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  National  Music* 
(iL  1886) ;  Finck,  'Songs  and  Song-Writers* 
<New  York  190&) ;  Parry,  'Evolu^  of  the 
Art  of  Music>  (New  York  1896). 

POLK  PLAYS.   See  Rural  Theatres.  • 

FOLK-PSYCHOLOGY,  an  ethnological 
study  of  the  psychology  of  races  and  people, 
diifering  from  folk-lore,  which  studies  -survivals. 
Amoi^  modem  students  of  this  science  are 
BaldwiiL  Wundt,  Lombroso,  Lazarus,  Steinthal 
and  FeUx  Adler.  Folk-psychology  considers 
the  habitat  and  food  conditions  of  a  peofjle, 
its  somatology,  sex,  technology,  aesthetics,  ju- 
risprudence and  pathology.    It  deals  with  the 

Ssychol<^  of  group  rather  than  individuals, 
fearty  ^1  the  books  written  upon  this  sub- 
ject have^  been  published  only  in  German.  The 
whole  science  is  r^nrded  some  American 
psychologists  as  nuueading  and  tending  to  a 
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mechanical  interpreta^on  of  the  universe  and 
these  theories  of  might  makes  right,  which 
have  characterized  German  thought.  S«e 
Ethnoxjocy. 

FOLK-RIGHT^  the  native  laws  and  cus- 
toms in  Early  EogUsfa  history  as  diktinguiabed 
from  the  rules  and  ohscrvances  introduced  by 
William  the  Conqueror  and  his  followerv  See 
England, 

FOLK-TALBS  AND  MYTHS  OP  THB 
ABISRICAN  INDIANS.  Creation  Myths^ 
When  primitive  man  began  to  reason  about 
Inmself  and  the  world  around  him,  amonf;  the 
first  questions  he  was  bound  to  ask  himself 
were  haw  he  came  to  be  upon  the  earth  and 
what  was  the  or^n  of  the  earth  itself  and  the 
CRatures  on '  it  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
heavens  sdiove.  All  these  questions  he  settled 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  however  childish  his 
reasoning  may  seem  to  us  with  our  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Very 
various  are  the  answers  given  to  these  epics- 
-tions.  The  Bella  Coola  tell  us  that  their  great 
goddess,  Afraid  of  Nothing,  who  dwells  in  the 
Far  East,  created  the  worid.  Then  the  moun- 
tains were  monster  human  beings  and  tyrants. 
She  defeated  them,  made  them  smaller  and 
confined  them  each  to  a  certfun  place  so  that 
they  mlg^t  no  longer  do  harm.  In  general, 
however,  the  Indian  mind  accepts  th'e  eternal 
existence  of  the  world  or  of  primary  matter; 
and  he  troubles  himself  otriy  with  accounting 
•for  its  specific  forms.  The  Zufii  Awonawilona, 
-the  Maker  and  Container  of  All,  created  the 
primal  fogs  and  mists  and  took  upon  himself 
the  form  of  the  Sun  with  all  his  personal  at- 
tributes. Then,  by  his  own  brightness  and 
light,'  he  thickened  the  cloud-mists  into  water, 
■thus  creating  the  Worid-holding  Sea.  With 
his  own  flesh  he  fecundated  the  sea  and  made 
tyto  worlds.  ■  Out  of  this  came  Mother  Earth, 
she  of  the  four  divisions  or  wombs  from 
which  sprang  all  beings.  _  In  the  lower  cave  or 
■womb  of  the  earth  remained  many  half-formed 
beings  crawling  over  one  another.  Then  up 
sprang  PoshuyanfUrira,  the  All-wise-one/  from 
the  sea,  after  passing  through  a  long  and  ter- 
ribly daric  passage  and  made  his  way  to  the 
Patner-snn  and  begged  him  to  deliver  the  men 
'and  creatures  in  the  earth-cave.  Thus  was 
rtie  Earth  Mother  delivered.  The  Thompson 
River  Indians  combine  the  functions  of  the 
Creator  and  the  culture  god  in  The  Old  One 
who  created  the  earth  and  the  people  and  taught 
.thtm  how  to  spear  fish,  to  make  bows  and 
arrows  and  spears,  to  shoot  the  deer,  to  dress 
skins,  cook  and  preserve  meats  and,  in  fact,  all 
they  know  and  do.  Another  version  of  the 
myth,  which  is  probably  the  earlier,  says  that 
Old  One  taught  them  whence  they  c^me,  which 
would  seem  to  imply  that  he  had  no  hand  in 
their  creation.  According  to  a  west-coast  myth 
the  Raven-man  was  the  creator  of  the  sun,  the 
rnoon  and  the  stars.  The-Maidu  have 'a  com- 
plete chain  of  creation  myths  whidi  divide 
themselves  naturally  into  periods,  much  as  the 
Aztec  and  the  Maya  myths  do.  In  the  6rst  of 
these  Coyote. is  the  discoverer  and  Codoyanape 
is  the  ■  earth-namer  of  this  world.  Together 
they  prepare  ii  for  the  first  people.  Then  fol- 
low the  creation  of  the  First  People,  the  mak- 
ing and  planting  of  the  germs  of  human  be- 
ing^.    The  third  witnesses  the  transformation 


of  thfi  human  race  into  animals,  after  a  long 

Seriod  of  strife.  Another  cvcle  describes  the 
ark  tricks  of  Coyote  and  the  atteimits  of  the 
Earth-namer  to  overcome  him.  Finally  the 
latter  is  defeated  in  the  contest  and  takes  his 
departure  to  the  bright  Eastem-lano,  after  the 
appearance  upon  earth  of  the  uresent  human 
race.  The  Achomawi,  a  neighboring  tribe, 
have  the  same  myth,  but  say  that,  in  the  be- 
ginning there  was  nothing  but  the  vast  shore- 
less sea  and  the  cloudless  sky  above  it.  At 
first  a  tiny  cloud  appeared  in  the  sky  and. 
condensing,  became  the  Creator,  Silver-gray 
Fox.  A  fog  arose,  condensed  and  bei»nie 
Coyote.  Thus  we  have  the  birth  of  the  two 
creators.  The  Wyandot  people  once  lived  in  Ae 
Land-beyond-the-sky  until  one  day  the  shaman 
told  them  to  dig  round  the  roots  of  a  wild 
apple  tree  which  stood  in  the  great  lodge  of  the 
chief.  They  broke  through  the  floor  of  the 
sky-land  and  the  chief's  daughter  fell  through 
the  hole  thus  made.  Below  on  the  great 
World  of  Waters  a  white  swan  swimming 
heard  a  heavy  peal  of  thunder,  the  first  on 
earth,  and  saw  Uie  apple  tree  and  the  woman 
falling  from  the  sky-land.  On  the  soft  down 
of  the  swan's  back  she  fell  and  rested  there. 
Big  Turtle  called  a  council  of  all  the  animals 
and  they  decided  to  try  to  get  earth  from  the 
apple  tree's  roots  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Otter,  Muskrat  and  Beaver  all  were  succes- 
sively drowned  in  attempting  to  dive  for  it. 
Finally  Frog  too  came  up  dead  but  with  a  fciv 
grains  of  earth  between  her  toes.    From  these 

§ rains  an  island  was  made  arotmd  the  body  oi 
iig  Turtle,  which  finally  grew  into  the  great 
earth  world.  When  there  are  earthquakes  it  is 
because  Great  Turtle  gets  tired,  or  is  movinf; 
his  feet  The  second  part  of  mis  myth,  with 
some  slight  variations,  is  told  by  the  Crees. 
Wisagatlo,  sailing  on  a  raft  on  the  primxval 
ocean,  tied  a  string  to  a  muskrat  and  sent  him 
down  to  bring  up  some  mud  from  the  bottom 
of  the  waters;  but  he  was  drowned.  The 
Crow  was  sent  on  the  same  errand ;  but  he 
came  back  without  performing  his  mi&sion. 
Thbn  Wis^idca  took  some  small  pieces  of 
moss  from  uie  raft  and  "made  mediane*  over 
them.  Then  he  gave  the  moss  to  Wolf  and 
told  him  to  run  round  the  raft.  Wolf  con- 
tinued running  for  a  week  and  the  raft  got 
larger  and  larger,  till  it  grew  into  a  great  land 
Wolf  never  came  back.  The  reason  there  are 
so  many  springs  on  earth  is  because  the  water 
comes  up  between  the  logs  of  Wisagatka's  old 
raft.  According  to  the  Thompson  River  In- 
dinas  Old  One  lives  in  the  Sky-Ian<^  whidi  is 
reached  only  from  the  tops  of  the  high,  snow- 
capped mount^ns.  Once  there  was  no  earth 
but  only  a  great  waste  of  waters.  Old  One 
took  some  earth  from  the  Sl^-Iand,  made  a 
large,  hollow  ball  and  threw  it  down  on  the 
waters,  where  it  flattened  out  into  a  very  large 
island.  This  is  why  the  earth  is  full  of  flats, 
hollows  and  monntains,  with  idets,  rivers  and 
Jakes.  Then  Old  One  came  down  and  maik 
grass  and  trees  to  grow.  This  is  why  ail 
around  the  earth  is  water.  TTie  Haidas  say 
that  at  first  there  was  no  land,  but  only  a  great 
sea.  Then  the  Raven  appeared  upon  a  sp^ 
of  earth.  This  increased  rapidly;  and  Raven 
divided  it  into  two  parts,  one  Targe  and  one 
small.  Practically  all  the  Indian  tribes  of 
America  have  their  creation  mytiis;  so  ntat 
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there  are  literally  hundreds  of  them;  but  the 
above  will  give  a  genera!  idea  of  what  they 
are  all  like. 

Migration  Mytlu. —  Quite  frequently  mi- 
gration myths  are  mistaken  for  creation  myths 
and  classified  as  such.  So  often  is  this  done, 
in  fact,  that  it  may  be  taken  as  the  general 
rule.  Yet  they  soould  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  one  another.  The  true  creation 
nmhs  main  an  attempt  to  explain  how  and 
why  the  earth,  man,  animals  and  all  other  ex- 
isting things  came  into  being.  Migration  myths 
state  the  appearance  of  certain  races  in  certain 
places  with  some  incident  connected  with  their 
first  appearance  there.  Midway  between  these 
two  extremes  is  the  discovery  myth  which  is 
made  to  take  the  place  of  a  real  creation  myth. 
Here  some  great  tribal  or  racial  hero,  after  a 
series  of  adventures,  discovers  the  earth,  the 
heavens,  the  region  of  the  dead  or  of  the 
Supernatural  People.  He  seems  to  embody  the 
spirit  of  the  wandering  tribes;  and  such  nwths 
should  not  be  classed  as  creation  stories.  These 
migration  myths  are  quite  common  throughout 
the  American  continents  and  often  they  take 
the  place  of  true  creation  norths.  This  is  prob- 
ably why  thty  have  been  confounded  with 
them  by  most  writers  on  mythology.  The 
Peruvians  and  the  Chibchas  of  Colomlua  say 
that  their  first  ancestors  made  their  appearance 
from  the  bottom  of  a  sacred  lake.  The  Musk- 
hogees  assert  that  on  the  top  of  a  ^eat  mount 
stood  the  house  of  Esaugetuh  Emisse,  the 
Master  of  Life  (Breath).  Standing  on  this 
hill  he  ^ected  the  waters  back  into  th«r 
proper  channel.  Hiis  seems  to  be  a  migration 
myth  which  has  got  mixed  up  with  the  Biblical 
narrative  of  the  creation.  The  first  ancestor 
of  the  Minnetarees  emerged  from  a  lake 
with  an  ear  of  com  in  his  hand.  This  idea 
of  coming  out  of  the  waters  or  from  the  re- 
gion under  the  earth  probably  had  its  origin 
in  the  fact  that  all  vegetation  comes  up  out 
of  the  earth  and  all  life  depends  upon  it ;  while 
all  fish  come  out  of  the  water.  A  Mandan 
myth  is  typical  of  this  class  of  stories,  which 
have  become  real  epics  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mayas,  the  Chinooks  and  several  other 
American  races.  The  first  Mandans  lived  in 
an  underground  village  near  a  great  lake. 
Some  of  them  climbed  the  roots  of  a  monster 
grape  vine  which  penetrated  there  from  the 
earth  overhead  and  thus  reached  the  regions 
above,  which  th^  found  to  be  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey.  When  the  adventurers 
returned  and  related  the  story  of  their  ad- 
ventures all  the  other  Mandans  wanted  to  go 
to  the  land  of  light.  So  they  began  to  climb 
the  grape  vine  root.  When  a  part  of  them  had 
got  out  of  the  underground  world,  the  weight 
of  a  very  fat  woman  broke  the  root;  so  part 
of  the  J>eople  were  left  behind,  where  they 
still  reside.  In  the  hands  of  the  Aztecs  and 
other  Nahuatl  tribes  this  story  becomes 
frankly  a  migration  myth  attached  to  that 
period  in  their  very  early  traditional  history 
when  the  Nahuas  all  came  out  of  the  seven 
caves,  each  cave  representing  the  original 
habitat  of  one  of  the  tribes. 

The  Coming  of  Light— The  myths  of  the 
creation  of  li^t  are  almost  as  plentiful  as 
those  of  the  creation  of  the  earth.  A  legend 
common  across  the  great  woodless  plains  of 
the  northwest  of  Omada  says  that  the  Sun- 


man  and  the  Earth-Woman  were  once  husband 
and  wife.  The  Sun  deserted  his  wife  and  took 
all  his  relatives,  the  stars,  with  him.  Old  One 
passing  by  found  the  woman  crying  and  learned 
from  her  what  had  happened.  He  went  to 
the  Sun's  camp  and  drove  the  Sun,  Moon  and 
the  stars  up  into  the  sky,  saying:  "Stay  there 
where  you  ^all  not  be  able  to  desert  people  or 
hide  yourselves  but  remain  where  every  one 
may  see  you,  either  by  day  or  bv  night."  Old 
One  changed  the  Earth-woman  into  our  earth. 
Her  hair  became  the  flowers  and  the  grass, 
her  bones  the  rocks;  and  he  placed  her  where 
she  can  always  see  her  husband.  So  she  is  glad. 
According  to  the  Wyandot  after  the  earth 
had  been  formed  around  Big  Turtle's  body, 
there  was  very  little  or,  according  to  another 
version,  no  light.  So  the  animals  met  in 
council  to  decide  what  to  do  about  it  They 
agreed  that  a  light  hung  in  the  sky  would  be  a 
good  thing.  Little  Turtle,  by  her  powerful 
medicine,  raised  a  great  storm  and  tumbled 
from  the  sky  a  cloud.  Into  this  climbed  Little 
Turtle  and  up  she  went  in  it  to  the  sky-land. 
There  she  gathered  the  lightning  into  a  great 
ball,  htmg  it  in  the  sky  anid  called  it  the  Spn. 
She  gathered  another  smaller  ball  of  lightning 
and  nung  it  in  the  sky  also;  and  she  called  it 
the  Moon.  A  west-coast  myth  says  that  in  the 
days  of  the  animal  people  there  was  darkness 
everywhere  except  in  the  lodge  of  Old  Chief, 
the  guardian  of  the  light,  who  owned  all  the 
light,  fire  and  water  and  would  give  none 
away.  So  the  people  were  very  miserable; 
and  they  begged  the  Old  Chief  for  light.  They 
tried  witchcraft  on  him  but  be  was  too  power- 
ful for  them.  Then  all  the  animals  put  on 
their  dancing  masks  and  aprons  and  went  to 
the  Old  Chief's  lodge;  and  there  each  one 
sang  his  own  song.  Fox  sang  for  daylight; 
but  Old  Chief  refused  to  give  them  daylight. 
Then  they  all  sang  together  so  powerfully, 
"Light,  light,  liirfitP  that,  in  spite  of .  Old 
Chief,  the  lig^t  began  to  steal  up  in  the  sky 
like  a  faint  flush,  Old  Chief  shouted:  "Let 
there  not  be*":  and  at  once  the  light  disap- 
peared down  tne  sky,  below  the  edge.  Young 
Fox  conjured,  danced  and  sang  and  all  the 
people  danced  and  sang  with  him  most  power- 
fully and  shouted:  "Light,  light,  lightP  and 
again  the  light  began  to  steal  up  the  sky  like 
a  faint,  flush,  but  stronger  than  before.  When 
Old  One  beheld  their  ^werful  magic,  he  be- 
came very  much  exated  and  cried:  *Let 
there  not  be  Li^t  P  He  had  not  meant  to  say 
*<Li^t'>  for  it  was  taboo;  but  he  had  said  it: 
and  the  power  went  out  of  his  magic;  and 
light  flooded  up  into  the  sky.  Another  west- 
coast  myth  relates  that,  once  upon  a  time  the 
sun  had  only  a  goat-skin  coat ;  but  one  day  he 
met  a  boy  whose  witch  mother  had  made  him  a 
magic  many-colored  coat  of  handsome  feathers. 
It  was  brighter  than  the  ima^ation.  He  saw 
this  coat  shining  from  afar  off  and  he  came 
down  to  see  what  it  was  that  was  making  such 
glorious,  many-colored  light.  He  was  so 
taken  with  it  that  he  exdianged  his  own  coat 
for  it  The  exchange  was  a  good  one,  for, 
with  the  magic  coat  of  the  sun,  me  boy  learned 
how  to  catch  fish  with  hook  and  line  and  the 
sun  obtained  a  splendor  so  great  that  even  to- 
day, after  many  many  years,  we  cannot  look 
directly  at  his  ma^c  coat  There  are  numer- 
ous n^ths  to  expuun  why  the  moon  is  smaller 
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and  paler  than  the  sun.    Some  of  the  Iro- 

auois  tribes  account  for  the  lesser  brilliancy  of 
ie  moon  by  saying  that  she  became  the  wife 
of  the  sun ;  but  she  ran  and  hid  in  a  cave, 
because  she  could  not  bear  the  heat  of  her  hus- 
band. This  made  the  sun  very  angry  and  he 
stormed  terribly  at  his  wife  who  remained 
trembline  for  fear  in  the  cave ;  and  it  was  only 
after  a  long  time  that  she  was  persuaded  to 
come  out.  When  she  did  she  bad  already  be- 
come thin  and  pined  away  until  she  was  nearly 
dead.  She  has  never  recovered  her  origin^ 
brightness  since  that  day.  Wht  i  she  fattens 
up  a  little  she  immediately  thinks  of  her  hus- 
band's great  an^er;  and  she  grows  thin  and 
pines  away  a^m.  An  Eskimo  legend  also 
accounts  for  die  paleness  of  moon  thus: 
The  house  of  the  moon  is  covered  with  white 
deer  skins  which  he  keeps  han^ng  out  there 
to  dry.  So  the  moon's  light  is  always  dim. 
An  Alaska  myth  asserts  that  the  house  of  the 
moon  is  made  of  very  clear,  transparent  ice  and 
within  it  there  is  wondrously  bright  li^ht, 
which  shines  through  the  walls.  When  this  is 
more  than  usually  brilliant  its  reflection  causes 
the  Northern  Li^ts.  _  Afraid  of  Nothing,  the 
west-coast  female  divtiu^  already  mentioned, 
is  represented  as  a  wonderful  woman-warrior 
who  resides  in  the  house  of  the  sun.  She  is 
much  feared,  for  her  visits,  like  those  of  the 
Aztec  moon  goddess,  cause  sickness  and  death. 
She  is  said  to  have  given  the  light  to  the  moon ; 
and  she  is  herself  undoubtedly  the  moon.  It 
was  dark  in  the  Lillooet  country  because  the 
sea  gull  had  all  the  light  hidden  aw^  in  a 
box  and  would  let  out  only  enough  for  her 
own  use,  which  was  not  very  much.  Now 
Raven  was  a  great  necromancer  and  he  planned 
to  get  light  for  his  people,  so  he  went  to  the 
house  of  the  Sea  Gull,  upset  the  box  and  let 
the  light  out  so  that  it  spread  all  over  the 
world.  A  Pacific  Coast  version  of  the  same 
myth  says  that  Raven  stole  the  babv  of  the 
Fire  People  and  ran  away  widi  it  to  nis  coun- 
try up  among  the  great  mount^ns.  The  Fire 
People  sent  messengers  to  him  in  an  effort  to 
^t  the  baby  back  again.  Finally  he  exchanged 
It  for  fire.  Another  version  says  he  ex- 
changed it  for  light  to  lighten  the  world.  The 
Fire  People  agreed  to  teach  him  all  the  uses 
of  fire  including  cooking. 

The  Rape  of  the  Fire. —  To  account  for 
how  man  nrst  learned  the  use  of  fire  the 
American  Indians  invented  and  told  scores  of 
myths  all  the  way  from  Greenland  to  Tierra 
del  Fuego.  These  myths  show  more  invention 
than  those  of  the  creation.  Most  of  them  make 
the  fire  hero  obtain  his  gift  for  man  by  rob- 
bery, stealth  or  deception,  as  in  the  preceding 
myth.  The  fire  was  usually  guarded  by  some 
terrible,  supernatural  being.  Frequently  the 
guardian  of  the  fire  lived  on  the  top  of  a 
great  mountain  or  deep  down  in  the  earth. 
Sometimes  the  fire  was  gotten  from  the  light- 
ning, or  from  the  Thunder  Bird  or  from  the 
clouds.  The  reason  for  these  sources  is  evi- 
djMit.  From  the  heart  of  the  earth,  the  volcano 
throws  forth  its  fire;  and  out  of  the  clouds 
comes  the  lightning.  According  to  various 
American  myths  the  fire  was  most  jealously 
guarded  because  there  existed  a  strong  belief 
that  s<ane  day  it  would  bum  up  the  world,  as 
it  had  already  done  in  the  Aztec,  Maya,  Cen- 
tral American  and  at  least  one  United  States 


myth.  Hence  the  desperate  efforts  made  by  the 
culture  gods  to  obtain  it  and  the  difficulties 
placed  by  the  story  teller  in  the  way  of  their 
achievement  of  their  object    It  was  dark 
throughout  all  the  land,  so  a  west  coast  myth 
runs,  and  it  was  cold ;  so  all  the  people  suffered. 
The  Raven  resolved  to  find  both  li^t  and  fire. 
After  many  adventures  he  arrived  at  the  home 
of  the  Great  Thunder  Bird,  and  from  him  he 
obtained  a  little  fire.    Some  of  this  he  hid  in 
the  trees,  where  any  one  still  can  find  it,  and 
with  the  rest  he  made  a  tiny  sun,  which  he 
threw  up  into  the  sky.    There  it  grew  large 
and  lighted  the  whole  earth.   Many  people  had 
tried  to  steal  the  fire  from  the  Fire  Spirit,  so 
the  Algonquins  say;  but  no  one  had  succeeded. 
Nanabozho's  grandmother  was  old,  and  she  felt 
the  cold  very  much  as  did  all  the  old  people. 
So  Nanabozho  went  away  eastward  in  bis 
bark  canoe,  determined  to  find  some  fire  and 
bring  it  back  to  his  people.    When  he  had 
crossed  the  Great  Sea-water,  he  hid  his  canoe 
and  changed  himself  into  a  white  hare,  and  in 
this  shape  he  came  to  the  wigwam  where  the 
Fire  Spirit  yarded  the  sacred  fire;  and  where 
he  lived  with  his  two  great,  strong,  fierce 
daughters.   Nanabozho  wet  himself  in  the  lake 
near  by,  and  am}arently  miserable  and  suffering 
from  the  cold,  he  crawled  into  the  sacred  wig- 
wam, where  one  of  the  women  took  pity  on 
him  and  set  him  by  the  fire  to  warm  himself 
and  to  dry  his  fur.   There  they  left  him  while 
they  went  to  attend  to  their  duties  about  the 
place  in  a  distant  part  of  the  big  lodge.-  Nana- 
bozho the  Hare  moved  closer  to  the  fire;  but 
his  tread  caused  the  earth  to  tremble  so  that 
the  women  ran  up_  to  see  what  had  happened; 
and  the  Fire  Spirit,  who  had  been  dozing  by 
the  door,  woke  up  in  a  terrible  fright.  But  the 
hare  looked  so  miserable  and  bedragvled  they 
did  not  suspect  him.    Finding  everyuiing  ap- 
parently all  right,  the  old  man  went  to  sleep 
again  and  the  women  went  about  their  work. 
When  all  was  quiet  once  more,  Nanabozho 
transformed  himself  into  a  swift  young  Indian 
runner,  seized  a  fire-brand  and  ran  out  of  the 
w^wam  in  the  direction  of  the  Great  Sea- 
water  where  he  had  hidden  his  canoe.  The 
Fire  Spirit^  and  his  daughters  ran  after  him 
and,  by  their  superior  magic,  gained  rapidly  on 
him.    Nanabozho  set  fire  to  the  prairie  grass 
and  raised  a  great  thick  smoke  which  blinded 
his  pursuers  and  hid  him  from  sight,  and  al- 
lowed him  to  reach  his  canoe  in  safety.  But 
the  fire  people  went  round  the  smoke  and, 
reaching  the  lake,  followed  Nanahodo  across 
it.  ^  Nanabozho  called  to  his  canoe  that  went- 
by-itself  to  go  faster  and  faster.    Faster  and 
faster  it  went  and  so  it  reached  the  shore 
ahead  of  the  fire  people.    There  Nanabozho 
hid  the  fire  in  a  hollow  log.    The  fire  peojjle 
looked  everywhere  for  it  but  could  not  find  it 
When  they  had  gone  away  Nanabozho  took 
the  fire  out  of  its  hiding  place  and  wanned  bis 
grandmother  and  all  the  old  people.   But  ever 
since  that  day  there  has  been  fire  in  wood  and 
more  in  dry  lo^.    According  to  the  western 
Algonquins,  Sistinakoo,  the  Fire  Kinp,  whow^ 
a  very  great  magician,  held  the  fire  imprisoned 
in  the  heart  of  the  earth,  in  the  very  centre  of 
four  corrals,  one  within  the  other.   In  ead  « 
these  corrals  there  was  only  one  door.  At  tat 
first  door  a  monstrous  venomous  snake  stood 
guard;  at  ihe  second  a  great  savage  panther; 
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at  the  third  the  King  of  the  Grizzly^  Bears  and 
at  the  fourth  mighty  SIstinakoo  himself.  At 
a  council  of  ail  the  animals,  the  Fox  was  sent 
out  to  try  to  break  through  the  barricades,  but 
he  failed.  Then  the  chief  of  the  Ccryotes  was 
sent  By  his  cunning  he  succeeded  in  passing 
all  the  ^ards  'one  by  one  as  they  slept ;  ana 
fastening  a  hre  brand  to  his  tail,  he  got  through 
with  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  infernal  re- 

?'ons  on  his  track.  He  reached  home  in  safety, 
his  legend  is  common  to  various  other  United 
States  tribes.  It  naturally  varies  in  the  re- 
counting of  the  obstacles  Coyote  met  with 
and  the  means  by  which^  he  overcame  them. 
The  Carrier  Indians  had  light,  but  they  had  no 
fire,  and  so  they  were  terribly  cold.  Up  on  the 
top  of  a  very  high  mountain  old  Old  Chief  had 
all  the  fire  guarded  and  as  he  would  not  give 
the  people  any  they  resolved  to  ^et  it  by 
stealui.  So  they  called  upon  Caribou  and 
Muskrat,  two  great  magicians,  to  help  them. 
They  alt  put  on  their  dancing  aprons  and  masks 
and  entered  the  Fire  Chief's  lodge  and  began  to 
dance  and  sing.  All  nninvited  they  did  this. 
Muskrat  sang  magic  words  of  his  tribe,  and 
all  the  pec^le  sang  these  words  of  Muskrat 
Yonxns  Caribou  jerked  his  head  from  side  to 
side,  very  fast  he  jerked  it,  as  he  danced,  and 
his  magic  ma^  of  fine  shavings,  which  he  had 
made  before  he  started  out,  caught  fire.  Old 
Old  Chief  sprang  up  and  put  the  fire  out.  But 
Muskrat  danced.  Young  Caribou  danced,  the 
people  all  danced;  veiy  swift  they  danced  and 
the  fire  came  again  strotver  than  before,  and 
again  old  Old  Chief  put  it  out.  Ohm  more  the 
people  and  Caribou  danced  swifter  and  swifter. 
But  Muskrat  didn't  dance.  Behind  the  dancers 
he  burrowed  and  burrowed  with  swift  ma^c 
tbrou^  the  earth.  Suddenly  some  one  cried: 
'Look,  look !'  and  pointed  to  a  great  mountain 
from  which  rose  dense  clouds  of  smoke.  There 
stood  Muskrat  scattering  the  fire  upon  the  land 
below.  AccoriUn^  to  another  story  Bear  had  a 
wonderful  tnedicme  tree  which  he  valued  very 
highly  for  in  it  he  had  hidden  the  fire.  Chip- 
munk discovered  this  secret  and  one  day  he 
shook  the  tree  so  violently  that  it  set  itself  on 
fire  and  thus  fire  came  into  the  world. 

Day  and  Night. —  Further  west  the  Thomp- 
son River  Indians  have  this  same  myth;  but 
with  them  it  refers  not  to  the  brit^ng  of  fir^ 
but  to  the  division  of  day  and  tught.  When 
Chiinnunk  set  fire  to  Bear's  medicine  tree 
Bear  put  the  flames  out,  for  they  were  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree,  by  throwing  earth  on  the  fire. 
For  some  time  a  battle  raged,  Chipmunk  alter- 
nately lighting  and  Bear  putting  out  the 
flames.  At  last  they  both  grew  tired  and 
^eed  to  have  it  alternately  dark  and  light 
Tnis  is  how  daylight  and  d^kness  came  about. 
The  Shuswaps  have  a  very  similar  myth.  They 
assert,  however,  that  at  first  there  was  plenty 
of  light  light  all  the  time.  But  Gnzzly  Bear 
did  not  like  this,  so  by  very  great  medicine, 
singing  and  dancing,  he  tried  to  make  it  dark. 
When  Coyote  found  what  he  was  up  to  he  at 
once  called  up  all  his  big  medicine,  siuf^ng 
and  dancing  and  cmng  in  a  very  loud  voice: 
*Li^t  light  light t*  Bear  danced  and  cried: 
*t>ark,  dark,  datkt*  S<»netimes  it  was  daric 
when  Bear  shouted  the  loudest;  sometimes  it 
was  light  when  Coyote  shouted  the  loudest. 
But  with  so  mtKh  dancing  singing  and  shout- 
ing tfiey  both  grew  very  tired  uter  a  while 
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and  ^reed  to  have  it  dark  half  the  time  and 
liriit  naif  the  time.  This  is  why  darkness 
always  follows  the  sun's  path.  According  to 
the  Blackfeet  Na^  their  traditional  hero,  had 
a  wife  who  was  in  love  with  a  rattle  snake. 
He  set  fire  to  the  wood  where  the  rattle  snake 
lived,  and  when  his  wife  came  at  him  in  a  rage, 
he  severed  her  head  from  her  body.  The  head 
ndled  along  the  ground  after  the  children  who 
had  run  away  and  the  body  still  lived  and 
was  as  terrible  as  before.  So  Napi  ran  for  his 
life  with  his  wife  after  him.  To-day  Napi 
the  sun  is  still  followed  1^  his  wicked,  headless 
wife,  the  moon. 

The  SeasfHis, —  Very  few  Indian  tribes 
have  no  myth  to  account  for  the  seasons. 
Fisher,  the  Ojibway  hero,  went  to  the  Swallow- 
land,  die  SlQr-land,  far  to  the  south  where  the 
swallows  live.  There  the  Swallow-man  bad 
them  all  tied  together  so  that  they  could  not 
wander.  After  numerous  adventures.  Fisher 
liberated  the  birds  and  allowed  them  to  escape 
through  a  hole  in  the  sky.  But  the  Summer- 
man  closed  the  hole  before  they  all  got 
through.  This  is  why  it  isn't  summer  all  the 
time.  The  Algonquins,  the  Iroquois  and  other 
tribes  picture  §pring  as  a  Young  Man  and 
Winter  as  an  Old  Man  continually  at  strife 
with  one  another.  Sometimes  one  conquers, 
then  the  other.  Thus  it  is  warm  and  cold 
alternately.  Another  and  much  more  detailed 
myth  tells  of  Glooskap's  journey  to  the  land  of 
^e  guardian  of  Winter,  where  he  was  enter- 
tained by  die  old  man  with  stories.  And  as  he 
told  his  stories  Glooskap  fell  asleep  and  slept 
for  six  long  months.  Then  he  awoke  and 
wandered  further  southward.  As  he  went  the 
air  began  to  be  warmer,  the  grass  and  floxvers 
appeared  and  the  leaves  came  again  upon  the 
trees.  He  came  to  a  great  forest  where  the 
little  Summer-Woman  lived.  He  cjyjght  her 
and  abducted  her  and  ran  away  with  her  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  people  of  Summer-land.  Out- 
distancine  them  he  came  again  to  the  home  of 
the  guardian  of  Winter.  There  the  old  man 
agsiii  tried  to  throw  his  magic  spell  over  Gloos- 
Irap.  But  the  latter,  with  the  little  Summer- 
Woman  in  his  bosom  gave  the  guardian  of 
Winter  back  story  for  stoiy.  He  described  all 
the  beauty  of  the  southland  and  the  little  Sum- 
mer-Woman listening  was  pleased  and  put 
forth  ^1  her  m^c.  and  the  snow  and  ice  house 
of  the  Winter  melted  away  and  he  fled  to  the 
north  as  the  leaves  came  again  upon  the  trees 
and  the  birds  san^  in  them  and  all  nature  awoke 
once  more  to  hail  the  coming  Spring.  Then 
came  the  Summer-people ;  and  Glooskap  left 
the  land  with  them.    Since  then  the  Summer- 

g:op1e  go  to  the  northland  every  year  from  the 
ummer-land  far  to  the  south.  The  Blackfeet 
sav  that  the  Lord  of  Cold  Weather  is  a  tall 
white-haired  old  man  clothed  all  in  white  who 
lives  in  a  wonderfully  sunlit  white  tepee  far  in 
the  Northland,  where,  he  sits  and  smokes  in 
silence  all  the  dreary  winter  months  through. 
Across  his  yellow  face  run  two  lines,  one  com- 
pletely round  the  mouth  and  another  across  the 
forehead,  just  above  the  ^es,  from  ear  to  ear. 
He  it  is  who  sends  the  nerce  Winter  of  the 
northwest  of  Canada  and  the  great  plains  of 
northern  United  States.  Estoneapesta,  he  of 
the  Yellow-painted  Snow-tepee,  is  his  name  and 
he  is  the  lord  of  all  the  snows  and  biting  winds 
of  the  Northland 
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The  Culture  Gods  or  heroes  appear  in  vari- 
6IIS  forms  in  American  myth  from  the  cold 
nottbem  r^ons  to  the  far  southern  lands ;  but 
they  have  ever  the  same  charBcteristtcs.  They 
are  always  the  personification  of  the  ^yvinds  or 
of  one  of  them  and  they  are  the  messengers  of 
some  higher  power  which  has  sent  them  upon 
earth  to  instruct  man.  Through  them  man- 
kind has  learned  all  that  he  knows.  The  cul- 
ture gods  go  about  the  earth  teaching  and 
generally  doitu  good.  About  tliem,  however, 
there  Iwve  collected,  in  the  course  of  time, 
many  stories  that  show  plainly  th^  are  the 
invention  of  the  various  storytellers  through 
which  the  original  myth  has  passed  in  the 
course  of  its  long  history.  The  American  cul- 
ture myths  have  not  been  studied  comparatively 
as  they  deserve,  but  such  studies  as  nave  been 
made  would  seem  to  iT.dicate  that  they  are  all, 
or  nearly  all^  closely  related.  Almost  every- 
where, in  addition  to  being  the  patrons  of  learn- 
ing, of  the  arts  and  of  all  knowledge,  they  are 
also  the  special  divinities  of  games  of  chance 
and,  curiously  enough,  the  patrons  of  thieves. 
The  shadovry  figure  of  the  culture  god  stalks 
through  the  history  of  all_  the  more  cultured 
races  of  the  American  continents.  He  was  the 
great  patron  divinity  of  the  Toltecs,  the  most 
cultured  of  all  the  American  races  and  the 
superstition  of  his  second  coming  paralyzed 
the  hand  of  the  warlike  Moctezuma  and  made 
it  possible  for  a  handful  of  Spaniards  to  con- 
quer the  greatest  empire  of  the  Western  World. 
Hiawatha,  Nanabozho,  Wakiash,  Quctzalcoatl, 
Yucano,  Awonawilona,  Glooskap,  Poia,  Ku- 
kulJcan,  Gucumatz  and  a  score  of  other_  heroic 
figures  stand  prominent  out  from  the  lives  of 
the  various  Indian  races  as  the  great  in- 
structors of  their  people.  Of  these  the  greatest 
in  the  United  States  is  Nanabozho,  whom  Long- 
fellow has*  immortalized  as  Hiawatha.  See  also 
American  Mythology. 

Bibliography. — ■  Brinton,'  D.  G.,  ^American 
Hero-Myths>  (Philadelphia  1882);  Canfield. 
W.  W.,  'The  Legends  of  the  Iroquois*  (New 
York  1902)  ;  Curtis.  E.  S.,  'Indian  Days  of  the 
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Indian*  (Boston  1907)  ;  Grinnell,  G.  B.,  <Paw- 
nee  Hero-stories  and  Folk-tales*  (New  York 
1889);  'Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales'  (New  York 
1892) ;  Hodge,  F.  W..  'Handbook  of  the 
American  Indians*  (Washington  1907)  ;  Long- 
fellow, H.  W.,  'The  Song  of  Hiawatha'; 
Lumis,  C.  F.,  'The  Man  who  Married  the 
Moon  and  other  Pueblo  Indian  Folk-stories' 
(New  York  1894)  ;  Skinner.  C  M..  'Myths  and 
Legends  of  our  own  Land*  (Philadelphia  and 
London  1896)  ;  Smith,  E.  A..  'Myths  of  the 
Iroquois'  (Washington  1883)  ;  Swanton.  J.  R.,- 
'Haida  Texts  and  Myths*'  (WashinRton  1905)  ; 
*TUngit  Myths  and  Texts'  (Washington  1909). 

John  Hubert  Cornvw, 
Editorial  Staff  of  The  Americana. 

FOLKESTONE,  or  FOLKSTONK,  fok'- 
st6n,  E>iehind,  fortified  seaport  town  in  Kent 
County  ft2  miles  southeast  of  London  and  seven 
west  of  Dover.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  level 
plain -near  a  range  of  low  hills.  Until  the  ad- 
vent of  the  railway  it  was  of  little  importance. 


Since  then  a  steamer  service  has  been  inaugu- 
rated with  Boulogne  and  extensive  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  hart>or  and  docks. 
The  fishing  industry  is  thriving.  There  is  a 
lat^  trade  with  France  amountil^  to  about 
$100,000,000  annually.  The  towp  is  very  old, 
containing  remains  of  the  successive  conquerors, 
Roman,'  Saxon  and  Norman.  Its  modem  facili- 
ties include  promenades,  pleasure  gardens,  an 
amusement  j^avilion  and  a  fine  batiiing  beach. 
It  has  electric  light  and  an  electric  street  rail- 
way system.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  William 
Harvey  (b.  1578),  the  discoverer  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  and  to  whom  a  fine  monument 
was  erected  in  1881.   Pop.  33,502. 

POLKLAND>  or  FOLCLAND,  fokland, 
the  land  of  the  people,  that  portion  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  England  which  was  retained  on  b^alf 
of  the  community.  It  mig^t  be  occupied  in  com- 
mon or  possessed  in  severalty,  but  could  not 
become  allodial  estate  or  absolute  private  prop- 
erty except  with  the  consent  of  the  Witan  or 
hi^est  council  in  the  land.  From  time  to  time 
large  grants  were  made  both  to  individuals  and 
to  commnnities ;  and  land  thus  cut  oS  from  folk- 
land  was  called  bodand  or  *book-land.*  Ulti- 
mately the  king  practically  acquired  the  disposal 
of  it  and  the  remnant  of  folkland  became  Crown 
lands. 

FOLKMAR,  Daniel,  American  anthro- 
pologist: b.  Roxbury,  Wis.,  28  Oct.  1861.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  Western  College  of  Iowa  in 
1884  and  continued  his  studies  at  Paris,  Brus- 
sels and  Berlin.  He  subsequently  taught  in 
several  Western  institutes  of  learning  (1895- 
1900)  and  was  professor  of  anthropolo^  in  the 
Universit*  Nouvelle  of  Brussels  1898-1901. 
Prom  1903  to  1906  he  was  anthropolo^st  and 
lieutenant-governor  in  the  Philippine  Civil  Serv- 
ice; and  special  a^ent  of  the  United  States  Im- 
migration Commission  1908-09;  special  agent 
of  the  Census  Bureau  1910-14;  and  since  1914 
on  tile  editorial  staff  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Among  his  many 
writings  are  *L' Anthropologic  Scientifique 
(1899);  and  'Lemons  d' Anthropologic  Phitoso- 
phique>  (1900);  'Album  of  Philippine  Types* 
(1904);  'Dictionary  of  Races*  (1911);  *Motiicr 
Tongue  of  Foreign  Stocks>  (1910) ;  also  nu- 
merous articles  and  reports. 

FOLKMOOT,  fok'moot',  formerly  FOLC- 
MOTE,  in  An^o-Saxon  En(dand,  an  assembly 
of  the  people  to  consult  respecting,  public  affairs. 

POLKRIGHT^  the  body  of  customs  which 
came  to  have  the  force  of  law  in  Anglo-Saxon 
England.  In  Norman  times  the  term  desig- 
nated the  native  laws  and  customs  apart  from 
the  laws  imposed  by  the  conqueror,  and  later 
it  became  synonymous  with  *common  law,* 
which  superseded  it.    See  Common  Law. 

FOLKS*  foks.  Homer,  American  soaolo- 
gist:  b.  Hanover,  Mich.,  18  Feb.  1867.  He  was 
graduated  from  Albion  College  (Michigan),  m 
1889,  from  Harvard  in  1890.  was  superintend- 
ent of  the  Pennsylvania  Children's  Aid  Society 
1890-93,  and  in  1893  became  secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Association.  In 
1900  he  assisted  the  United  States  military  goy- 
ernment  of  Cuba  in  reor^nizing  the  pubhc 
charities  of  tfae  island.  In  190^)3  be  was  com- 
missioner of  dianttes  for  New  YoA  Gty.  He 
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was  president  of  the  New  York  State  Probation 
Commission  after  1907,  and  in  1911  president  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, .  in  which  he  had  heen  prominent  for 
many  years.  His  literary  woric  includes  the  edit- 
ing of  the  Charities  Review,  nmnerons  reports 
and  magazine  articles,  and  the  Tolnmes  *His-' 
tory  of  the  Care  of  Destitute,  Nerfected  and 
Delinquent  Children  in  the  United  States  dar- 
ing the  19th  Centaiv>;  and  *PrcA>lems  in  the 
Aaninistratton  of  Mnnictpal  Charities'  (1904). 

POLLEN,  August,  later  ADOLF  LUD- 
WIG,  German  poet :  b.  Giessen,  Germany,  21 
Jan.  1794;  d.  Bern,  Switzerland,  26  Dec.  1855; 
He  became  extremely  popular  as  the  author  of 
'Sons  of  Fatherland,'  a  patriotic  hymn: 
'Malegys  and  Vivian^  (1829),  a  romance  of 
chivalry;  and  numerous  translations  and  poetic 
appeals  to  the  instinct  for  liberty.  He  was  a 
brother  of  Charles  T.  C.  Follen  (q.v.). 

POLLEN.  Charles  Theodore  Christian, 
American  professor  and  Unitarian  clerQinan : 
b.  Romrod.  Heue-DamntadL  4  Sept.  1795;  d. 
13  Jan.  1840,  in  the  bumiiiE  of  the  steamer  Lex- 
ingtoni  on  Long  Idand  Sound.  He  was  edu* 
cated  at  Giesseti,  and  became  professor  of  Latin 
and  history  at  Coire,  Switzerland.  His  Hberal- 
i'^m  in  politics  and  theology  caused  him  to  be 
driven  irom  that,  town,  and  he  was  aftjerward 
forced  to  leave  Basel,  where  he  lectured  on  , 
law  and  metaphysics,  for  the  same  reason.  He 
finally  took  refuge  in  the  United  States  and  for 
live  years  (1830-35)  was  successful  as  professor 
of  (jerman  at  Harvard.  He  then  took  charge 
of  &e  First  Unitarian  Church  of  New  York, 
a  position  which  he  retained  for  a  year  (1836- 
37).  He  removed  to  East  Lexington,  Mass., 
in  1839. 

POLLEVILLE,  foi'vel.  Gibriel  Gnyot  de, 

French  ecclesiastic  and  adventurer :  b,  Brittany, 
1760;  d  Angers,  1794.  He  at  hrst  studied  law, 
but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  abandoned 
this  profession  to  enter  the  Church.  In  1790 
he  was  assistant  at  Dol  and  the  following  year 
was  obliged  to  flee  to  Paris,  when  he  retracted 
the  ofith  to  the  Constitution  civi'e  du  c  ergi. 
In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  abandoned  Paris 
and  went  to  Poitiers,  where  he  entered  on  his 
remarkable  career  of  impostor.  Forging  cre- 
dentials of  a  papal  delegate  and  dressing  in 
bishop's  costume  he  announced  himself  at  the 
Convent  of  the  Filles  de  la  Sagcsse  as  bishop 
of  Agra,  and  in  a  short  time  wielded  great  in-- 
fluence  in  Poitiers.  He  was  made  chief  of  the 
ecclesiastical  council  of  Satnt-Laurent-Sur- 
Sevre  and  of  the  administrative  and  judicial 
councils  of  a  neighboring  district.  A  priest 
of  Saint-Laud  on  making  inquiries  in  Rome 
about  FoUeville  learned  that  there  was  no 
bishop  of  Agra.  Soon  after  the  defeat  at 
Le  Mans,  Folleville  was  captured,  tried  and 
sent  to  the  guillotine  at  Anfi^rs.  Consult  Boss- 
ard,  'L'lnvention  de  I'^e^ue  d'Agra*  (1893) 
and  Chassin.  ^La  preparation  de  la  guerre  de 
Vendde*  (1892). 

FOLLY  ISLAND,  a  stnaU  island  off  the 
coast  of  South  Carolina,  in  Charleston  harbor. 
It  is  senarated  from  the  mainland  by  Folly 
Island  channel.  It  was  the  scene  of  several 
engagements  during  the  Civil  War. 

FOLSOM,  Charles,  American  scholar:  b. 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  1794;  d.  1872.  He  was  graduated 


from  Harvard  in  1813,  was  in  the  nary  ai'chaip- 
lain  and  midshipmen's  instructor  in  mathemat- 
ics.   In  the  latter  cajncity  he  had  Darrid  G. 
Farragut  as  one  of  his  pupils.    He  was  tutor: 
at.  Harvard  1821^,  and  l^tarian  in  1^^. 
In  1824  lie  wan-ftssodated  with  WiUius  Cullen  . 
Bryant  in  the  editorship  of  the-  Umited  States 
Literary  Gaeette.   As  a  member  of  the  printing, 
film  of  Folsom,  Wells  &  Thurstw  he.  long  , 
prepared  for  the  press  the  classical  works  used  . 
at  Harvard   In  1883  with  Andrews  Norton  he 
was  an  editor  of  the  Select  Journal  of  Foreign 
Periodical  Literature.    He  .published  an  edi-  , 
tion  oi  Cicero's  selected  orations  (1811),  and 
an  edition  of  selections  fi*om'Livy  (lS29j. 

FOLSOltl,  Charles  FpUen,  American  phy- 
sician: b.  HaTerhill,  Mass.,  3  April-  1842:  d, 
'  1907.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1862,  was  in  the  Southern  States  in  connectlcm 
with  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  from  1B62  \o  186L. 
and  after  study  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
practised  medicine  in  Boston  from  1870.  In 
1873-75  he  studied  at  the  universities  of  Vienna, 
Berlin  and  Munich.  In  1877-82  he  was  lecturer, 
on  hymene  at  Harvard*  and  in  1879-88  lecturer 
in  and  assistant  professor  of  mental  disease 
In  1882  he  became  a  member  of  the  National 
Board  of.  Health,  Lunaor.and  Charify.  His 
writii^  jnclude  ^Mental  Diseases'  and  .'The  '. 
Present  Aspect  of  the  Sewage  Question ;  as  , 
Applied  to  Boston',  (1877).  ... 

FOLSOM,  George,  Atiierican  antidtiary: 
b.  Kennebunk,  Me,  23  May  1802;  d.  Rorae^ 
It^y,  27  March  1869.  ,He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1823,  studied  law  and  removing  to 
New  York  in  1837  became  librarian  of  the  New' 
York  Historical  Society.  He  was  a  membet 
of  the  New  York  State  senate  1844-48,  and'was: 
appointed  charg^-d'affaires  at  uie  court  of  th6 
Netherlands  1830-54,  and  vpds  for  some  years 
president  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society. 
Among  his  publications  are  'History  of  Saco 
and  Biddeford,  Maine>  (1830);  editjon  of  the' 
'Collections  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society*  (1841),  translation  of  'Despatches  of 
Hernando  Cortes>  (1843)  ;  ^Political  Condition 
of  Mexico*  (1843);  'Documents  Relating  to' 
the  Early  History  of  Maine'  (1858). 

FOLSOM,  Joseph  L.,  American  soldier: 
b.  Meredith,  N.  H.,  19  May  1817;  d.  San  JoU, 
Cal.,  19  July  1855.    He  was  educated  at  West 
Point,  and  served  four  years  in  Florida' against 
the  Indians  (184(M4),  and  in  California  m  the- 
Mexican  War.    He  communicated  officially  to 
the  government  the  discovery  of  gold  in  that 
State;  and  Folsom  Gty  on  the  American  River... 
near  the  earliest  found  gold  deposits,  is  named- 
after  him,  as  one  who  became  identified  with 
the  development  of  the  State  and  especially 
of  San  Francisco,  where  he  was*  a  large  prop- 
erty owner.  ^ 

FOLSOM,  Nathaniel.  American  soldier 
and  statesman:  b.  Exeter,  N.  H.,  1726;  d.'there, 
26  May  1790;    During  the  French  'and  Indian 
War  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  commny  of  New 
Hampshire  militia   and  at  Fort  Edward  *as 
under  the  command  of  Sir  William.  Johnson.. 
In  1755  he  took  part  in  capturing  Baron  Dres"-" 
ken.   When  the  War  of  the  R,evQlution  began 
Folsom-  was  made  'brigadier-^^peraj  ,of  -Niew 
Hampshire  volunteers ;  y/»s  present  at  -the  siege  - 
of.  ^oston  and  becpnilng  majbr-g^eral  .-served 
until  fhe  end  «f  the  war.* -He  was-New  Hanp-^ 
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FOLSOM  CITY  —  POND  DU  LAC 


shire  delegate  to  die  Continental  Congress  in 
1774,  1777  and  177S-60.  He  presided  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  New  Hampshire 
in  1783. 

FOLSOM  CITY,  Cal..  city  of  Sacramento 
Qnmhr,  21  miles  northeast  of  Sacramento,  on 
Uie  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  on  the 
American  River.  Fruit  and  stock-raising, 
dairying  and  crushed  rock  are  the  principal  in- 
dustries of  the  town,  which  in  the  halcyon  days 
of  gold-mining  in  California  was  a  place  of 
considerable  importance.  A  State  prison  is 
situated  in  the  neighborhood.  Pop.  1,500. 

FOLTZ,  ftHts,  Philipp  von,  German 
painter:  b.  Bingen,  11  May  1805;  d.  Munich, 
5  Aug.  1877,  At  Munich  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Comdius,  -whom  be  assisted  in  the  decoration 
of  the  Glyptothek  and  the  arcades  in  the  Hof- 
garten.  He  was  later  a  professor  in  the  Acad- 
emy, and  in  186S-7D  director  of  the  Central  Gal- 
lery. His  historical  paintings  are  minute  and 
faithful  in  detail  and  skilfully  designed  in  their 
pictorial  arrangement,  but  they  have  been  criti- 
cized as  exhibiting  stilted  drawing  and  dryness 
of  color.  The  Cologne  Museum  possesses  his 
^Minstrel's  Curse*  (after  Uhland's  ballad) ; 
the  Maximilianeum,  Munich,  his  'Humiliation 
of  the  Emperor  Frederick  I  before  Duke  Henry 
the  Lion,*  and  'Pericles  attacked  by  Qeon  and 
his  Followers.* 

POLWBLL,  Wniiftm  Watts,  American 

educator:  b.  Romulus,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y., 
14  Feb.  1833 ;  was  student  in  Ovid  Academy  and 
was  graduated  from  Hobart  College  (B.A.  18S7; 
M.A.  1860;  LL.D.  1878j.  Teacher  of  languages 
in  Ovid  Academy,  1857-58;  adjunct  professor 
of  mathemiatics  in  Hobart  Cotlefe,  1859-60. 
Studoit  in  the  University  of  Berhn,  1860-61 ; 
first  lieutenant,  captain,  brevet  major,  major 
and  brevet  lieutenant-CDl<mel,  50th  New  Yoric 
Engineers,  1862-65 ;  in  business  in  Ohio,  1865-69 ; 

f>rofe5sor  of  mathematics  in  Kenyon  College, 
869;  president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
1869-84;  professor  of  political  science,  1885- 
1907;  professor  emeritus  since;  member  of  the 
Minnesota  Centennial  Commission,  1876;  presi- 
dent of  the  Minneapolis  Society  of  Fine  Arts. 
1882-92;  member  of  the  Minneapolis  board  oi 
park  commissioners,  1889-1907;  president  of 
same,  1894-1900  \  acting  president  American 
Economic  Assoaation,  1892 ;  chairman  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  1895-1901 ; 
Phi  Beta  Kappa;  member  of  the  Hennepin 
County  Bar,  Mitmesota  Historical  Society, 
corresponding  member  Wisconsin  Historical 
Society.  Author  of  'Minnesota,  The  North 
Star  State* ;  university  addresses  and  numer- 
ous published  papers  and  addresses. 

FOMENTATION,  a  method  of  relieving 
pain  through  applying  warm  water  or  moisture 
to  the  afflicted  part.  The  usual  method  is  to 
apply  a  cloth  just  wrung  out  of  boiling  water, 
Imt  turpentine,  belladoima  and  other  substances 
are  sometimes  added. 

FONBLANQUE,  f6A^lanc;  Albany  Wil- 
liam, English  journalist:  b.  London,  1793;  d. 
1872.  At  the  age  of  14  he  was  sent  to  Woolwich 
to  prepare  for  the  R<^al  Engineers,  his  health 
failing,  his  studies  were  suspended  for  two 
years,  and  he  then  studied  law.  In  1812,  how- 
ever, he  began  writing  for  the  newspapers  and 
soQD  attracted  attention  by  the  boldness  of  his 


ojpinions  and  the  superiority  of  his  s^c 
From  1820  to  1830  he  was  successively  emplojred 
upon  the  staff  of  The  Times  and  the  Morning 
CkroHicle,  whilst  he  contributed  to  HhaExaminer 
and  the  tVestmimter  Rtview.  In  1828  the  Ex- 
aminer was  given  over  to  his  complete  control 
and  imtil  1847  he  directed  the  fortunes  of  that 
journal  with  great  brilliancy  and  success.  Fon- 
blanque  was  offered  the  governorship  of  Nova 
Scotia,  but  although  it  onered  him  a  chance  to 
advocate  a  more  liberal  political  system  in 
colonial  government  he  decided  to  remain  with 
the  Excminer.  In  1847  he  was  appointed  statis- 
tical secretary  of  tiie  Board  of  Trade.  During 
his  later  yta.r%  he  took  no  prominent  part  in 
public  affairs.  His  political  views  may  be  best 
judged  from  his  ^England  under  Seven  Admin- 
istrations' (1837).  As  a  journalist  he  must 
be  ranked  as  a  reformer.  Journalism  before 
bis  day  was  regarded  with  disfavor,  and  men 
of  high  attainments  hesitated  to  enter  the  field. 
Fonbonque  showed,  however,  that  the  pro- 
fession was  one  in  which  a  man  of  sterling 
character  and  hif^  literanr  ability  might  honor- 
ably put  forth  his  best  gifts.  Consult  'Life  and 
Labors  of  Albany  Fonblanque,*  edited  by  his 
nephew,  Edward  Barrington  de  Fonblanque 
(London  1874),  a  collection  of  his  articles 
preceded  by  a  brief  biographical  notice. 

FONCIN,  f6n's5ft',  Pierre  Pransoia 
Charles,  French  educator:  b.  Limoges,  1841. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  Paris, 
and  became  professor  of  geography  at  Bor- 
deaux in  1876.  Three  years  later  he  became 
director  of  Uie  Academy  of  Douai  and  in  1881 
was  made  director  of  secondary  education  in 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  In  1882 
he  was  appomted  inspector-general  of  secondary 
education.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Alliance  Fr^caise,  of  which  he  served 
terms  as  president  and  general  secreta^.  He 
published  'Textes  et  ricits  d'htstoire  de  France* 
(1872);  <La  pr^iere  annie  de  geographies 
(1874);  <G«ographie  g^ira1e>  (1887);  <Le 
pays  de  France*  (latest  ed.,  1903) ;  'La  France' 
(Eng.  trans,  by  H.  H,  Kane,  1903). 

FOND  DU  LAC,  f6n'd6-iak.  Wis.,  city 
and  county-seat  of  Fond  du  Lac  Coun^,  on 
Winnebago  Lake,  at  the  mouth  of  Fond  du  Lac 
River,  and  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint 
Paul,  the  CThicago  and  North  Western  and  other 
railroads,  about  60  miles  northwest  of  Milwau- 
kee. Fond  du  Lac  was  first  settled  in  1836  by 
Germans;  became  a  village  1  March  1847,  and 
a  city  in  April  1852.  Fond  du  Lac  has  import- 
ant manufactures  and  is  noted  for  its  dairy  and 
a^cultural  products.  The  chief  industries,  be- 
sides agriculture,  are  lumber,  g^in,  flour, 
leather,  paper,  machinery,  refrigerators,  sash 
and  doors,  shoes,  wagons,  furniture,  shirts,  etc 
The  United  States  census  of  manufactures  for 
1914  showed  within  the  city  limits  100  indus- 
trial establishments  of  factory  grade,  employ- 
ing 2,292  persons;  1,925  beinir  wage  earners 
receiving  annually  a  total  of  $1,000,000  in  wages. 
Hie  capital  invested  aggregated  $6,353,000i  and 
the  year's  output  was  valued  at  $6,761,000;  of 
this,  $1,142,000  was  the  value  added  by  manu- 
facture.- The  city  has  four  banks,  Mrith  a  com- 
bined capital  of  $500,000,  and  an  annual  busi- 
ness of  $15,000,000.  The  principal  buildings 
are  the  Cariiegie  Public  Library,  Elks'  Qub 
House,  Saint  Maiy*s  Springs  Sanitarium,  Saint 
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Agnes'  Hospiul,  Henry  Boyle  Roman  Catholic 
Home  for  the  Aged,  Grafton  Hall  School  for 
Girls,  State  women's  reformatory.  The  city 
has  also  an  excellent  public  school  system  (10 
buildings),  a  ^rocbial  school  and  a  cathedral 
school.  The  city  adopted  the  commission  form 
of  government  in  1914.  Fop.  20^367, 

FONDA,  N.  Y.,  town  and  county-seat  tn 
Montgome^  Ck>unw,  on  the  New  York  Central 
and  the  Fonda,  /ohnstovvn  and  Gloversville 
railroads,  on  the  Mohawk  River,  27  miles  north- 
west of  Schenectady.  Fonda  contains  a  pub' 
lie  bathhouse  with  mineral  water,  an  industrial 
school  for  girls,  and  large  ginseng  gardens:  is 
the  centre  of  a  large  agriciutural  region.  TbA 
principal  industries  are  knitting  _  and  flour- 
ing mills,  a  broom  factory,  silk  mills,  machine 
shop,  bottling  works,  paper  container  factory, 
etc  The  village  owns  the  water  system.  Pop. 
1,100. 

FONDI,  fdn'de,  the  ancient  Fundi,  a  town 
of  Italy,  Naples,  in  the  province  Terra  di  L.a- 
voro,  near  a  lake  to  which  it  gives  name.  It- 
is  a  bishop's  see,  and  contains  a  cathedraL 
The  Lake  of  Fondi  (ancient  Locus  Fundanus 
or  Amyclawts)  lies  between  the  road  and  the 
sea;  it  sends  forth  noxious  exhalationa.  Fopk 
9,93a 

FONNI,  f6n'n«,  Sardhiia.  town  in  the 
province  of  Sassari,  3,280  feet  above  sea-levd, 
20  miles  south  of  Nouro.  Just  north  of  the 
town  is  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  of  Sora- 
bile.  Excavations  made  in  1879-SO  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  remains  of  this  station,  ar- 
ranged round  three  sides  of  a  courtyard  some 
100  feet  sqnare,  including  traces  of  baths  and 
other  bnilduigs.  Neaihy  are  several  menhin, 
called  pietre  cetticht  (Celtic  stones)  in  tiie  dis- 
trict.  Pop.  4^323. 

PONSAGRADA,  fSA's^-gra'd),  Spain, 
town  of  the  province  of  Lugo,  2^  miles  north- 
east of  Lugo,  and  3,166  feet  above  sea-level. 
It  is  a  market  for  the  agricultural  products  of 
the  region  and  has  manufactures  of  linen  and 
frieze.    Pop.  19,219. 

FONSECA,  f&n-s&'ka,  Antonio  Manuel 
da,  Portuguese  artist:  b.  Lisbon,  1796;  d.  1893. 
He  studied  in  the  Academy  at  Usbon,  became 
a  professor  there,  was  in  1S39  appointed  court 
painter  and  in  loGZ  was  elected  corresponding 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Paris. 
Several  of  his  pictures,  which  are  chiefly  of  a 
historical  character,  were  exhibited  in  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1855. 

FONSECA,  Juan  Rodrigues,  Spanish  ec- 
clesiastic and  statesman:  b.  Toro,  near  Seville, 
1451;  d  Burgos,  4  Nov.  1524.  He  passed 
through  many  grades  of  preferment  from  the 
archidiaconate  of  Seville,  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Burgos,  where  he  became  Umosiuere  or  pri- 
vate chaplain  to  the  king  and  queea  In  1493 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  appointed  him  to  su- 
perintend the  preparations  for  the  second  voy- 
age of  Columbus  and  practically  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  New  World.  He  became 
first  president  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies 
(q.v:),  organized  in  1511.  His  conduct  in  the 
discharge  of  this  office  has  been  stigmatized  by 
modern  historians,  and  he  has  been  charged 
with  shortsightedness,  tf  not  with  malignity,  in 
his  treatment  of  Columbus.  Cortes  and  Las 
Casas. 


FONSECA,  HanoeL  Dcodoro  da.  BrazU- 
ian  soldier  and  politician :  b.  province  of  Ala* 
goas,  5  Aug.  1827;  d.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  23  Aug. 
1892.  He  was  educated  as  a  soldier  and  grad- 
uated with  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant  of  artil- 
lery in  1849.  He  saw  active  service  in  the 
Paraguayan  war  (1868-70),  and  attained  the 
rank  of  major-general.  In  1887,  although  a 
conservative  and  personally  attached  to  the 
Emperor  Dom  Pedro  H,  he  and  others  felt 
bound  to  protest  against  the  acts  of  the  govern- 
ment They  were  punished  for  insubordina- 
tion, revolted  and  proclaimed  a  republic,  which 
was  recognized  by  the  United  States  and  later 
by  the  powers  of  Europe.  Dom  Pedro  was 
ranishca  and  Fonseca  was  elected  President  of 
the  government  24  Feb.  1891.  In  November 
of  the  same  year  he  was  accused  of  arbitrary 
acts  and  compelled  to*  resign.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Vice-President,  Peisoto. 

FONSECA,  a  hay  or  gulf  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  Ontral  America,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  South  Pacific  and  affordins:  one  of  the 
finest  harbors  in  world.  It  is  bounded  by 
Nicaragua,  Honduras  and  San  Salvador  (q.v.). 

FONSECA  6BNEVIDES,  Francisco  da. 
Portuguese  author:  b.  Lisbon,  1835.  At  first  he 
stadied  medicine  but  at  16  joined  the  navy  and 
in  1854  became  professor  of  physics  in  an  in- 
dustrial school  of  Lisbon.  In  the  following 
year  he  became  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  the 
Naval  Academy.  In  1866  he  was  elected  to  the 
.Lisbon  Academy  and  represented  his  govern- 
ment at  several  international  expositions.  He 
became  inspector  of  industrial  schools  in  1884. 
He  is  the  founder  of  the  Industrial  Museum 
at  Lisbon.  His  writings  include  ^Curso  de 
artilheria*  (1850);  <Curso  de  phvsica'  (1863): 
*Relatorio  sobre  a  exposi^o  de  Paris  em  186V 
(1867);  'Prindpios  de  optfca*  (1868);  *0 
Fogo>  (1869);  'Noc5es  de  physica  modema* 
(2d  ed,  1880);  <Elementos  de  balisticai  (2d 
ed.,  1882)  ;  'M6moire  sur  la  vitesse  de  propa- 
gation dcs  flammes'  (1880);  *As  rainhas  de 
Portugal*  (2  vols.,  1880).  Consult  da  Silva, 
I.  F.,  'Diccionario  Inbliographico  portuguez* 
(Vol.  IX,  Usbon  1870). 

FONSECA  LIMA  E  SILVA,  Manuel  da. 

Brazilian  soldier:  b.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1793;  d. 
1862._  He  entered  the  Portuguese  army  in 
Brazil,  and  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  struggle  which  subsequently  took  place  for 
the  independence  of  the  country.  Under  the 
new  regime  the  Emperor  Pedro  I  chose  him  as 
lord  oiamberlain.  When  Pedro  abdicated 
(1831)  Fonseca  sided  with  the  Liberals  and 
rose  to  high  rank  in  the  government,  being  Min- 
ister of  War  (1831),  Minister  of  the  Interior 
(1836).  and  in  1851  he  was  appointed  general 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army. 

PONT.  (1)  In  church  architecture,  the 
vessel  which  contains  the  water  for  baptism. 
It  is  frequently  sculptured  in  stone  or  marbl^ 
with  richly  decorative  designs.  The  form  of 
font  with  which  we  are  now  familiar  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  in  mediaeval  churches.  In 
the  rarly  Latin  Church,  from  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  baptism  was  administered  in  baptis~ 
teries,  which  were  buildings  separate  from  but 
adjoining  the  church.  (See  Baptistery).  (2) 
An  assortment  of  any  i»rticular  kind  or  size  of 
type  used  in  printing,  each  font  containing  a 
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proportionate  number  of  letters,  figures,  spaces 
ana  punctuation  marks.    See  Type. 

FONTAINE,  foA-tin,  Pierre  FrazicoU 
L^nard,  French  architect  and  author:  b.  Pon- 
toise,  France,  20  Sept.  1762;  d.  Paris,  10  Oct. 
1853.  He  took  the  second  grand  prize  of 
Rome  1785,  ^oing  to  Italy  in  178^  and  there 
connecting  himself  with  Percier  (q.v.),  who, 
as  director  of  the  decorations  of  the  Opera 
Paris,  called  him  to  his  aid,  a  partnership  then 
being  formed  which  lasted  till  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  when  Percier  retired.  They  con- 
structed a  beautiful  stairway  in  the  Louvre; 
the  Arc  du  Triomph  du  Carrousel;  the  arcades 
of  the  Rue  de  RivoU  as  far  as  the  Rue  de 
I'Echelle.  He  retained  the  favor  of  the  Bour- 
bon  kings,  constructing  the  Galerie  d'Orleans 
at  the  Palais-Royal,  tn«  Giapelle  Expiatoire, 
the  Chapclle  Ferdinand,  repairs  of  the  Louvre 
and  the  Tuileries,  and  the  hospital  at  Pon- 
toise.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  first 
ecclesiastical  decorative  artists  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. 

FONTAINKBLEAU,  foA-tan-blo,  France, 
town  of  northern  France,  in  the  department  of 
Sdne-et-Mamc,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  forest 
of  same  name,  about  two  miles  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine,  and  37  miles  east  of  Paris. 
It  is  well  built,  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of 
brick,  with  spacious  and  regular  streets;  is  the 
seat  of  a  court  of  first  resort  and  several  pubUc 
offices;  contains  fine  barracks  and  a  military 
college,  a  conmiimat  college,  school  of  design 
and  engineering,  public  library  of  28,000 
volumes,  public  baths  and  several  hospitals; 
and  has  manufactures  of  calico,  gloves,  porce- 
lain and  stoneware;  quarries  of  sandstone,  ex- 
tensively used  in  paving  tJie  streets  of  Paris 
and  the  roads  of  the  surrounding  districts; 
and  a  trade  in  wine,  fruit,  preserves,  cattle,  e^ 
Pop.  of  commune  14,679. 

The  castle  or  palace  of  Fontainebleao, 
from  which  the  town  derives  its  chief  im- 
portance, lies  to  the  southeast  of  the  towoL  is 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  France  and  is 
indeed  one  of  the  world's  most  famous  public 
monuments.  Many  of  its  sovcreif^s  have  made 
it  their  favorite  residence  and  vied  with  each 
other  in  lavishing  upon  it  all  the  embellishments 
that  art  could  furnish,  without  any  limitation 
as  to  expense.  Henri  IV,  Louis  XIV,  Napo- 
,  Icon  I,  Louis  Philippe,  and  Napoleon  III  all 
'  expended  large  sums  upon  it.  It  is  now  a  sum- 
mer residence  of  the  President  of  the  republic. 
Fontaincblcau  holds  a  great  place  in  French 
history;  it  was  here  that  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  was  signed  in  1685 ;  it  was 
here  that  Pope  Pius  VII  was  held  a  prisoner 
by  Napoleon  in  1812-14 ;  and  ■  here  also 
Napoleon  signed  his  own  acts  of  abdication  in 
1814  and  1815. 

The  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  has  for  cen- 
turies been  the  haunt  of  and  a  jurce  of  in- 
spiration to  the  artists  of  France.  It  covers  «n 
area  of  about  65  square  miles  and  is  renowned 
for  its  sylvan  loveliness.  The  village  of  Bar- 
btzon  on  its  northwest  edge  has  been  made 
celebrated  by  such  artists  as  Willet  and  Corot. 
Fontaincblcau  has  given  its  name  to  a  school 
of  painters. 

FONTAINEBLEAU,  School  of;  a  Rfoup 
of  artists  assembled  at  Fontaincblcau  m  France 
by  Francis  I,  where  they  were  employed  m 


decoreting^    the    palace.     There  were 
branches,  Flemish  and  Italian ;  the  inflwct^  a 
the  latter,  led  by  Rosso  dei  Rossi  (149S-1> 
eventualty  dominated  French  art  (q.v.J- 

FONTANA,  f6n-ta'na.  Carlo,  Italian  l-  a 
tect:  b.  Brusciato,  Italy.  1634;  d.  Rone,  n 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Bernini.    While  stiL  .r 
young  he  executed  important  commissio;!-.  = 
eluding  the  Grimazzi  and  Bolognetti  pa  j^ 
the  monument  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sv-:; 
in  Saint  Peter's,  and  the  fountains  oi 
Peter  and  Santa  Maria  in   Trastavert  F 
also  built  the  cathedral  at  Fulda.    Amor.:  i 
published  works  are  *Il  Tempio  Vaticano  ^  --a 
orirane,  con  sAi  edifici  piu  cosmctti  an!:.i:  ■ 
moderrii*    (ICM);   'Ultissimo   Trattato  c-  1 
acque  correnti*  (1697);  ^L'Anfiteatro  F^^  I 
(1?25).  I 

FONTANA,  Domenico.  Italian  aitihr; 
b.  MiU,  Italy.  1543;  d.  Naples  1607.  &rl 
Montalto  (afterward  Pope  Sixtus  V)  ecii;. ; 
him  to  construct  a  chapel  in  the  church  of  ^ 
Maria- Maggiore,  and.  a  palace  in  the  gardfr 
the  same  church.    But  the  pecuniary  re*:i- 
of  the  cardinal  failed  ana   the  unden^k.- 
would  have  been  interrupted  had  not  Far  - 
himself  supplied  the  means  for  continoinz  j 
work.   Sixtus  V  wished  to  remove  the  r. 
obelisk  now  in  front  of  Saint  Peter's  Cfcr.. 
which  was  then  nearly  buried  under  the  - 
bish,  to  the  middle  of  the  square.  Foc-.- 
happily  executed  this  gigantic   operaticc.  ' 
1586.   Among  other  buildii^  erected  by  F  - 
tana  by  the  command  of  Sixtus  V,  the  U'r.- 
of  the  Vatican  and  the  aqueduct  (^actfuafo: 
deserve    particular    mention.    Having   t  - 
accused  of  converting  to  his  private  usi:  ': 
money  received  for  public  purposes,  he  vm 
prived  of  his  office  by  the  Pope,  but  a— 
diately  received  the  oner  of  the  post  oi  ir  - 
tect  and  chief  engineer  of  ^e  king  of  the  T 
Sicilies,  and  in  1592  went  to  Naples.    He  u 
constructed  several  canals  to  prevent  mx.  3 
tions,  a  new  road  along  the  bay  and  the  rr  3 
palace  in  the  caintal.  ■ 

FONTANA,  Felice,  Italian  physiolorl 
b.  Pomarolo,  in  the  Italian  Tyrol.  1730  \ 
1805.   He  was  appointed  professor  of  na:/ 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  Pisa,  and  v:  1 
retaining  this  position  he  formed  the  mii-..  ! 
at  Florence  which  contains  an  immense  hue 
of  anatomical  preparations  in   colored  * 
which  exhibit  afl  parts  of  the  human  boi. 
the  minutest  detail,  and  in  all  imaginable  i  -  1 
tions.     They  are  executed  with  the  grti:- 
skill,  and  were  made  by  different  artists  tr 
the   direction   of    Fontana.      Fontana  wr' 
several  works  on  scientific  subjects  sons 
which  have  been  translated  into  German  i' 
French.   He  also  made  discoveries  relat-v 
the  application  of  carbonic  acid,  and  ditff-- 
sorts  of  gas.   He  was  buried  in  the  chun-t 
Santa  Croce  by  the  side  of  Galileo  and  V:\i: 

FONTANA,   IjiviiL'a,   Italian  por:r. 
Mitfter,  daughter  of  Prosper©  Fontanj 
Bologna,  1552;  d.  Rome,  1614.    She  recK' 
her  early  instruction  from  her  father,  'r 
gradually  adopted  the  Cara'ccesque  st>-te  b'. 
quasi- Venetian  coloring.    She  was  greatlv  t- 

Sloyed  by  the  ladies  of  Bologna,  and,  goitu  ■ 
[ome,  painted  the  portraits  of  many  illu'tr^ 
personages,  being  under  the  patron^  n;  .- 
Buoncampagni,  of  which  Gregory  XIII 
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e  most  powerful  member.  Her  principal 
>rks  are  a  Venus  in  the  Musemn  of  Berlin; 
''irgin  lifting  a  Veil  from  the  Infant  Qurist,* 

the  E^corial,  Madrid;  and  *The  Queen  of 
leba  visiting  Solomon.^  Her  own  portrait 
IS  perhaps  her  masterpiece.  It  belongs  to 
e  counts  Zappi  of  fanola.  the  family  into 
lich  she  mamed.  She  was  dected  member 

the  Academy  o£  Rome. 

PONTANB,  Bflarins,  French  writer  and 
ininistrator:  b.  Marseilles,  4  Sept.  1838.  He 
et  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  in  the  Orient  and 
came  his  secretary,  shortly  afterward  b^ng 
pointed  chief  of  exploitation  and  secretary 

the  Suex  Canal  Company  and  later  adminis- 
ator  and  member  of  the  Committee  of  Di- 
ction of  the  Panama  Canal  Company.  He 
as  innlicated  with  the  other  <^cers  in  the 
kwnfail  of  that  company,  was  condemned  in 
93  to  two  ytan'  imprisonment,  but  this  rer- 
ct  was  set  aside  on  appeal,  and  after  anodier 
ial  he  was  acquitted.  Among  his  works  are 
..es  Marchands  de  Femmes'  (1863);  <0>n- 
lences  de  la  vingtt^roe  ann^e^  (1863);  'Selim 
igorgeure'  (1865);  <Zara  la  rebelle*  (1866) ; 
^a  Guerre  d'Amiriqne'  (1866) ;  <Le  Canal 
aritime  de  Snez>  (1869);  <Essais  de  poisie 
dique>  (1876);  'L'Histoire  iiniverse»e>  (Vol. 

1881,  Vol.  X,  1899). 

PONTANB,  Tbeodor.  Carman  novelist; 

Neuruppin,  Prussia,  30  Dec.  1819;  d.  Berlin. 
>  Sept.  1898.  He  was  of  French  Huguenot 
escent,  but  few  writers  have  limited  them- 
;lves  with  such  affectionate  single-mindedness 
)  subjects  connected  with  German  life.  He 
repared  at  first  for  the  career  of  an  apothe- 
jry,  hoping  to  take  over  his  father's  shop, 
Lit  came  into  contact  with  literary  men  m 
ierlin,  who  inspired  him  with  a  desire  to  take 
p  a  literary  occupation.  He  visited  England 
:veral  times  ( 1844,  1852-60)  and  became  inti- 
lately  acquainted  with  the  social  and  political 
Dnditions  of  that  country,  concerning  which 
c  wrote  reports  for  the  Prussian  government. 
in  his  final  return  to  Germany  he  became  an 
ditor  of  the  Preussiseke  Zeitwig  (better 
nown  as  the  Kreue-ZeituHg ;  then  as  now  the 
rgan  of  the  agrarian  Junker  class)  mitil  1870, 
■hen  he  accompanied  the  troops  invading 
"ranee  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French, 
ifter  his  return  to  (Jermany,  he  was  dramatic 
ritic  for  the  Vossische  Zeitung  witil  1889. 
t  is  particularly  interesting  to  note,  in  con- 
cction  with  the  last  period  of  Fontane's  life, 
lat  it  disi^ys  a  greater  and  better  literary 
ctiyity  than  his  earlier  years,  and  that  he  re- 
lined  a  faculty  for  understanding  younger 
len  and  rejoicii^  in  new  literary  forms.  Thus 
c  hails  with  prophetic  appreciation  the  rising 
aturalistic  school  in  German  novel  and  drama, 
nd  finds  himself  regarded,  perhaps  even 
gainst  his  will,  as  a  sort  of  party  leader  of 
he  younger  literary  generation,  of  which  Ger- 
lart  Hauptmann  is  the  leading  spirit  (1884-89). 
'ontane's  ^Wanderungen  durch  die  Mark 
^randenburg>  (1862-81)  arc  a  series  of  travel 
itudies  of  ihc  province  of  Brandenburg,  Prus- 
iia,  in  which  he  dbplays  a  thorough  sense  of 
andscapfL  milieu  and  provincial  types,  but  his 
nore  enduring  contribution'  is  in  a  few  of  the 
listocical  and  contemporary  novels  of  realistic 
ipndeiicy  produced  in  his  later  years.  *(5rete 
Minde>  and   *Sdiach   von   Wuthenow'  are 


psycholonca!  romances  taken  from  the  history 
of  Brandenburg,  while  'L'Adultera,*  'Irrungen 
Wirnmgen,'  *Effi  Briest,>  ^Stine,*  'Cecile* 
represent  his  most  successful  stories  of  modem 
city  and  country  life,  usually  of  the  upper 
classes,  in  (Germany.  His  'Works>  (22  vols., 
Berlin  1905-11),  include  much  autobiographical 
matter,  as  well  as  letters  and  Uteraiy  studies. 
Eridi  Schmidt's  *Charakteristiken*  has  an  au- 
thoritative article  on  Fontane. 

Jacob  WnrHut  Harthahn, 
Assistmi  Professor  of  German  Language  and 
Literature,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
FONTANEL,  the  soft  spots  on  the  heads 
of  newly-bom  infants.  Usually  four  such 
spots  are  discernable  on  the  skull,  the  anterior 
or  great  fontanel,  the  posterior,  tne  sphenoidal 
and  the  mastoidal.  Of  these  all  but  the  first 
close  within  a  few  months  after  birth.  The  an- 
terior or  great  fontanel  closes  about  one  year 
after  Inrth.  but  in  some  cases  persists  during 
the  second  year  of  life.  At  one  time  the  term 
was  used  to  denote  an  artificial  ulcer,  caused  l^ 
practitioners  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  the 
resultant  pus  drained  away  the  <Usease  from  an- 
other part  of  the  body. 

FONTANES,  Loois,  Marquis  de,  Ftench 
writer:  b.  Niort,  Poitou,  6  March  1757;  d. 
Paris,  17  March  1821.  He  went  in  1777  to 
Paris,  where  he  acquired  a  reputation  by  his 
poems  *Le  Cri  de  mon  Cceur*  (1778);  *Le 
VergcT>  (1788);  'L'Essai  »ur  1' Astronomic* 
(1789),  and  'L'Epitre  sur  I'Edit  en  Faveur  des 
Non-Catholiques*  (1789).  He  also  wrote  a 
metrical  translation  of  Pope's  'Essay  on  Man' 
(1783).  In  ISO^  he  was  made  a  member  and 
in  1804  president  of  the  legislative  body.  His 
admiration  of  Napoletm  was  great;  and  his 
oratorical  talents  were  often  employed  in 
eulogizing  the  emperor's  acts.  In  1810  he 
entered  the  Senate,  and  passing  on  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  into  the  service  of  the  Bourbons,  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  Louis  XVIH.  His 
writings,  prose  and  poetic,  which  are  regarded 
as  models  of  elegance  and  correctness,  were 
edited  by  Sainte-Beuve  in  two  volumes  in  1837, 
with  a  critical  and  biographical  memoir. 

FONTARABIA.   See  Fuentemabia. 

FONTENAY-LE-COMTE,  fftftt'nili- 
koht',  France,  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in 
the  department  of  Vendue,  30  miles  northeast 
of  La  Kocheile,  on  the  Vendue  River.  It  con- 
tains two  ancient  churches  and  many  old  houses, 
a  public  fountain  in  Renaissance  st)de,  {Tata 
which  the  town .  is  named.  Its  industries  in- 
clude the  manufacture  of  felt  hats,  oil,  soap, 
flour,  leather,  lumber,  etc  It  has  a  good  trade 
in  horses,  mules,  gram,  lumber,  etc.  The  town 
has  had  a  continuous  ,  existence  from  Gallic 
times.  In  1360  it  was  ceded  to  the  English 
but  was  retaken  in  1372  by  Du  Guesclin.  It 
suffered  greatly  in  the  religious  struggles  of 
the  I6th  century,  was  dismantled  in  1621  and 
was  occupied  by  the  Republicans  and  Vendean 
insurgents  in  1793.  It  was  the  capital  of  Ven- 
due from  1790  to  1806l   Pop.  10,379. 

FONTENELLE,  fdftt-nel.  Bernard  le 
Bovier  de,  French  poet  and  miscellaneous 
writer;  b.  Rouen,  11  Feb.  1657;  d.  Paris,  9  Jan. 
1757.  Although  he  lived  to  the  age  of  nearly 
100  years  and  retained  till  his  death  a  remark- 
able degree  of  activity,  he  came  into  the  world 
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so  weak  that  it  was  not  thought  possible  that 
he  could  survive.  In  1^4  he  went  to  Paris 
and  soon  became  known  by  his  poetical  effusions 
and  learned  works.  Before  the  age  of  20  he 
had  assisted  in  the  composition  of  the  operas  of 
•Psyche*  and  *BeIlerophon.*  whicii  appeared 
under  the  name  of  his  uncle,  Thomas  Comeille 
(q.v.)-  In  1683  appeared  his  •Uiatogues  of  the 
Dead, '  which  were  favorably  received,  although 
bis  continual  straining  after  wit  and  novelty 
deprives  them  of  the  charm  of  natural  ease. 
His  ^Entretiens  sur  la  Plurality  des  Mondes' 
(1686)  was  the  first  book  in  which  astronomical 
subjects  were  discussed  with  taste  and  wit.  He 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  French  Academy 
in  1691. 

FONTBNOY,  font-nwi.  Battle  of,  one  of 
the  most  famous  battles  in  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  succession.  It  was  fou^t  at  a  small 
village  of  the  same  name,  in  western  Belgium. 
Here  11  May  1745,  the  French  under  Marshal 
Saxe  defeated  the  Allies  under  the  Duke  of 
Cimiberland,  with  very  heavy  loss  on  both  sides. 

FONTEVRAULT,  f6ii't€-vra  («Fons 
Ebraldi^),  France,  town  in  the  department  of 
Maine-et-Loire,  10  miles  southeast  of  Satmiur. 
Its  interest  centres  in  its  abbey,  which  for  over 
a  century  has  been  abused  as  a  place  of  deten- 
tion for  convicts.  In  a  chapel  arc  efi^es  of 
Henry  II  of  England  and  of  Eleanor  of 
Guienne,  of  Richard  I  of  Ejigland  and  of  Isa- 
bella of  Angouleme,  wife  of  John  of  England. 
Details  and  diagrams  of  this  famed  abbey  are 
found  in  Viollet-le-Duc,  ^Dictionnaire  de  1' 
architecture.'  Pop.  2,248.  Consult  Bossebceuf, 
'Fontevrault,  son  histoire,  et  scs  monuments' 
(Tours  1890)  and  Edouar^  *  Fontevrault  et  ses 
monuments'  (2  vols.,  Paris  187S). 

FONTBVRAULT,  Order  of,  a  bnuidt  of 
the  Benedictine  order  of  monks ;  so  named  from 
the  place  in  France  where  the  first  monastery 
of  the  sect  was  erected.  The  order  was  started 
in  the  12th  century  by  Robert  d'Abrisscl,  who 
brought  monks  and  nuns  under  one  roof  and 
placed  them  under  the  government  of  a  female, 
because  Jesus  placed  John  in  subjection  to  the 
Virgin  Mary^  saying:  *Woman,  behold  thy 
son"  (Jdm  xix,  26).  The  founder  of  the  mon- 
astery was  suspected  of  immorali^,  a  charee 
which  his  followers  strenuously  denied.  In 
1106  the  order  received  the  sanction  of  Pope 
Pascal  II;  in  1113  it  was  exempted  from  ^is- 
copal  jurisdiction.  In  1177  some  monks  con- 
nected with  it  came  over  to  £n«dand  by  invita- 
tion of  Hen^  II.  It  was  remodeled  in  1507  by 
the  Abbess  Renee  of  Bourbon. 

FONVIELLB,  fdn'vyil'.  Wilfrid  de, 
French  aeronaut  and  author:  b.  Paris,  1824;  d. 
1914.  In  his  early  career  he  taught  mathe- 
matics, but  becoming  interested  in  aeronautics 
about  1858,  ihereaf ter  made  several  ascents  with 
Tissandier.  In  1870,  during  the  si^  of  Paris, 
he  escaped  from  the  city  in  a  balloon  and  went 
to  London,  where  he  lectured  on  republican  in- 
stitutions.    He  published   * L'Homme   fossil > 

(1865)  ;  •Les  merveiltes  du  monde  invisible' 

(1866)  ;  ^Eclairs  et  tonnerres'  (1867;  English 
trans.) ;  L'Astronomieraodeme*  (1868) ;  *Aven- 
tures  aeriennes'  (1876) ;  'La  provision  du 
temps'  (1879);  *Histoire  de  la  lune'  (1886); 
<Mort  de  faim>  (1886).  Consult  'Travels  in 
the  Air'  (London  1871).   Containing  an  inter* 


esting  account  of  Fonvidle's  ocploits  as  t. 
aercmaut. 

FOOCHOW,  foo-choV,  or  FU-CHA: 
China,  caintal  of  die  province  of  Fn-Kic<-  : 
a  plain  surrounded  by  an  ampfajtheatre  of  h 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Min,  12S  miles  co-v 
east  of  Amoy.  It  consists  of  the  town  prr^  ■ 
surrounded  by  walls  and  of  extensive  subcrv 
which,  stretching  along  both  sides  of  the  rr.j 
communicate  by  a  stone  bridge.  The  walli.  i 
feet  high  and  12  feet  wide  at  tc^.  are  on.^ 
grown  with  grass,  and  the  gates,  seven  in  z=f 
her.  are  overlooked  by  hi^  towers.  The  s-si'M 
are  extremely  dirty,  and  the  lines  of  ska 
crowded  with  goods  or  with  workmen  'm'-x 
act  of  making  tnem,  make  the  whole  place  !c 
like  one  vast  series  of  market-stalls.  The  pz 
cipal  edifices  are  the  Chiog-hwang  Mian 
several  other  temples.  Foochow  is  one  ot  - 
five  ports  thrown  open  by  the  Treaty  of  1>. 
The  trade  is  extensive;  there  is  a  good  diyo  :- 
and  adequate  wharfage  accommodation.  Ua  ji 
navigation  of  the  nver  from  the  sea  tc  r 
harbor  is  difficult.  Prind^l  exports  — tim- 
bamboo.  fruits,  tobacco,  potash,  paper  and  es^ 
cially  for  the  foreign  trade  —  tea.  A  disasL-;-; 
cyclone  visited  the  port  on  IS  Sept.  1905.  ■ 
which  over  1,000  persons  lost  their  lives,  i. 
1912  the  net  value  of  the  trade  of  the  pon  v. 
$13,800,00^  the  imports  from  foreigii  cxNinr- 
totaling  $5,460,000.  In  the  same  year  679 
sels  entered  with  a  total  tonnage  of  52G.^>- 
Pop.,  including  suburbs,  about  624,OO0l 

FOOD.  Omunonly  speaking,  foods  v 
those  substances  eaten  or  dnmk'Tor  the  bcii 
ing  up  and  maintenance  of  the  himian  boi; 
and  to  supply  eneivy  for  its  activities.  In  ? 
more  exact  scientific  sense,  only  those  oom-- 
uents  of  the  foods  consumed  wmch  are  acta 
assimilated  are  considered  foods :  the  r>'.' 
assimilable  constituents  being  r^arded  as  w*r: 
Some  scientific  writers  classify  air  as  a  id. 
but  generally  the  term  is  limited  to  the  iu. 
stances  taken  into  the  sttnnadi  in  eating  i: 
drinking. 

The  processes  of  as^milation  are  discuv> 
in  the  article  NtmunoN,  and  the  scientific  st'f 
tion  of  foods  for  specific  purposes  in  the  ark 

DlETiBTICS.  - 

There  have  been  several  different  classic.: 
tions  of  foods,  from  various  bases.  The  a:.^ 
practical  seems  to  be  that  which  is  used  it  t 
study  of  Nutrition  and  Dietetics.  This  grcc- 
ing  IS  first  broadly  into  Inorganic  and  Chgi:^ 
foods,  referring  to  their  origin  in  nature. 

The  inorganic  foods  are:  water,  and  ^ 
tnineral  salts.  Water,  indeed,  may  be  regard?' 
as  the  most  important  of  all  foods,  as  it  a^ 
stitutes  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  human  bcc 
and  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  continuir': 
of  the  processes  which  maintain  die  body. 
average  amount  of  water  consumed  per  day  > 
about  four  pounds,  much  more  than  the  in 
wei^t  of  all  the  other  foods  combined 

Of  the  mineral  salts,  common  salt  (so^ 
chloride)  is  the  one  taken  in  largest  quanrt; 
and  the  only  one  eaten  in  its  natural  sns 
Other  mineral  constituents  of  orditiar>-  ioci\ 
which  are  essential  in  the  body  economy,  i-' 
lime,  phosphorus,  iron,  potash,  magrnesu  vi 
sulphur ;  and  in  much  smaller  quantities,  ioisf. 
fluorine  and  silica. 

The  organic  foods  are  subdivided  mto  Am 
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general  sections:  (1)  carbonaceous  foods,  in 
which  carbon  is  the  principal  element;  (2) 
nitrogenous  foods,  in  which  nitrogen  is  the 
element  of  chief  importance;  and  (3)  carbo- 
nttrogenous  foods^  in  which  both  carbon  and 
nitrogen  are  contained  in  notable  pr<^ortions. 

Carbonaceous  foods  include  stardies,  sugars, 
vegetables,  fruits  and  fats.  Nitrogenous  foods 
include  lean  meats  and  eggs.  Carbo<mtrogenous 
foods  include  the  cereals,  le^mtnous  seeds  (as 
peas,  beans,  lentils,  etc.)  milk  and  its  deriva- 
tives and  nuts. 

The  pure  starch  foods  in  common  use  are 
cornstarch,  tapioca,  sago  and  arrowroot. 

The  sweet  sugars  are  derived  from  the  juices 
of  tiie  sugar-cane  and  the  sugar  beet,  and  the 
sap  of  some  varieties  of  the  maple.  The  sweet- 
less  sugar  known  as  com  symp,  or  e^ucose^  is 
obtained  from  the  starch  of  com  by  chemical 
process. 

Vegetables  fall  naturally  into  two  groups: 
the  roots  and  tubers,  in  which  the  food  ma- 
terial  is  stored  in  a  more  or  less  enduring  form ; 
and  the  so-called  'green*  vegetables,  which  are 
perishable,  and  must  be  consumed  while  fresh. 

In  the  first  group  will  be  sweet  potatoes, 
white  potatoes,  parsnips,  onions,  beets,  turnips 
and  carrots.  The  second  group  will  contain 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  the  several  kinds  of 
'sprouts,*  green  peas  and  green  beans,  spinach, 
asparagus,  rhubarb,  etc.  With  these  are  usually 
grouped  squashes,  tomatoes  and  cucumbers, 
which,  strictly  speaking  are  fruits,  though 
served  as  vegetables. 

The  typical  fruits  contain  more  or  less  sugar, 
and  the  valued  fruit  acids,  and  besides,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  starchy  matters,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  banana.  In  the  common  dried 
fruits  —  dates,  figs,  raisins  and  prunes,  the  car- 
bonaceous content  is  very  high. 

The  fats,  though  classed  with  the  carbo- 
naceous foods,  have  so  small  a  proportion  of 
oxygen  (as  compared  with  the  others)  that 
tiiey  are  sometimes  put  in  a  class  by  themselves, 
and  called  hydrocarbons.  Besides  the  fats  of 
the  various  meats,  this  group  includes  butter, 
cream,  olive  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  cocoa  and  palm 
oils,  and  even  cod  liver  oil,  to  be  regarded  as 
a  food  rather  than  a  medicine. 

The  nitrogenous  foods  are  chiefly  the  flesh 
of  animals,  birds,  fish,  shellfish,  etc.,  and  eggs. 
With  these  also  belong  the  meat  extracts  and 
similar  preparations.  . 

The  carbo-nitrogenous  group  includes  the 
grains  —  wheat,  oats,  rice,  etc. —  and  the  flours, 
meals  and  special  preparations'  made  from  them, 
including  breads  and  crackers.  Green  com  be- 
longs in  this  group,  and  also  dried  peas,  beans 
ana  lentils  and  peanuts.  All  sorts  of  nuts  are 
also  included,  though  the  nitrogen  content  of 
Uie  chestnut  and  coconut  is  so  low  as  almost 
to  place  them  with  the  carbonaceous  foods. 
MilK  is  put  into  this  class  because  of  its  casein. 
This  substance  in  the  form  of  cheese  is  one  of 
the  most  valued  of  the  carbo-nitrogenous  class, 
as,  besides  the  nitrogen,  it  contains  a  targe 
proportion  of  fat. 

Among  the  liquid  foods,  or  beverages,  prep- 
arations of  tea  and  coffee  are  to  be  classed  as 
stimulants  rather  than  foods.  Their  food  value 
is  nearly  all  owing  to  the  sugar  and  milk  added 
to  them.  Chocolate  and  cocoa,  however,  possess 
large  food  values  with  a  notable  nitrogen  con- 
tent Other  articles  of  food  are  the  condiments, 
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spices  and  sweet  herbs,  which,  while  they  have 
some  small  food  value,  are  useful  chiefly  in 
rendering  other  foods  more  palatable.  For  an 
intimate  study  of  the  food  question  see  the 
articles  Dietetics,  and  Nutthtion  op  Man. 

Bibliogruhy^  Bailey,  ^Source,  Chemistry 
and  Use  of  Food  Products*  (1914) ;  Carpenter, 
'Foods  and  their  Uses'  (1908);  Carrmgton, 
<The  Natural  Food  of  Man>  (1912);  Chris- 
tian, 'Uncooked  Foods  and  How  To  Use  Them' 
(1904);  Forward,  'The  Food  of  the  Future' 
(1904)  ;  Greer,  <Food:  What  It  Is  and  What  It 
Does>  (1915) ;  Sherman,  *Food  Products* 
(1914) ;  Snydtr,  'Human  Foods'  (1910) ; 
Vultc  and  Vanderbilt,  'Food  Industries'  (1914). 

FOOD.  Adulteration  of.  The  first  pro- 
tective food  law  on  record  was  English  and 
bears  date  of  1203.  It  was  designed  to  restrain 
dishonest  British  bakers  from  preying  upon  the 
public.  A  few  years  later  butchers,  brewers  and 
wine  makers  were  added  to  those  needing  legal 
restraint  against  fraudulent  adulterations.  At 
that  time  the  utmost  publicity  was  given  to  the 
offense,  the  culprit  being  hauled  in  a  filthy 
wagon  throughout  the  city  or  town  to  receive 
the  execrations  of  the  populace.  And,  in  some 
cases,  at  the  end  of  his  ride  he  was  placed  in 
the  pillory,  where,  doubtless,  the  rabble  saw  to 
it  that  a  due  portion  of  contempt  should  be 
meted  out  to  him.  Subsequently,  hardened  of- 
fenders were  punished  by  the  destruction  of 
their  shops,  and  banishment  from  the  scenes  of 
their  nefarious  labors.  Nevertheless,  the  prac- 
tice of  adulterating  food  continued,  and  even 
increased,  until  nearly  every  line  of  standard 
food  was  the  subject  of  a  special  law*— a  con- 
dition indicating  that  food  adulteration  was 
rife. 

In  Germany,  as  early  as  1390  wine  sellers 
were  banished  for  selling  *fatse  wine,*  and  some 
of  them  were  branded,  as  evidence  to  every  one 
that  they  were  frauds. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  the 
British  government  combated  continuous^''  the 
adulteration  of  teas^  at  first  with  large  fines, 
and  later  with  imprisonment.  Coffee  and  beer 
also  received  special  attention  in  the  prohibi- 
tory laws.  About  1850  the  London  Lancet  made 
a  raid  on  the  adulterators  of  foods,  printing 
the  charges  openly  with  the  names  of  the  offend-  , 
ing  firms.  From  this  crusade  grew  the  British 
•Adulteration  of  Food  and  Drink  Act*  of 
1860,  the  first  comprehensive  attack  upon  food 
adulteration  made  in  the  name  of  the  public. 
One  serious  defect  in  this  law  was  the  shield- 
ing of  the  offender  from  publicity  until  the 
second  conviction,  a  leniency  which  robbed  the 
law  of  much  of  its  power  for  protection. 
Another  defect,  and  a  fatal  one,  placed  the 
penalty  at  *not  to  exceed  $25,*  which,  of  course, 
an  active  offender  would  cheerfully  spare  from 
his  ill-gotten  gains  for  the  privilege  of  cheat- 
ing tlie  uneducated  public  The  continued  suc- 
cess of  the  adulterators  led  to  the  passage  in 
1872  of  the  "Adulteration  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act*  which  raised  the  penalty  to  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding $250  for  the  first  offense,  and  imprison- 
ment for  the  second.  This  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  too  stringent  for  the  fraudulent  food 
manufacturers,  for  three  years  later  it  was 
superseded  by  the  "Sale  of  Food  and  Drtvs 
Act*  of  1875.  This  act  specifically  forbids  the 
selling  to  a  purchaser  "any  article  of  food  or 
any  drug  which  is  not  of  the  nature  demanded 
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bv  the  purchaser*  under  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $100  fine.  A  following  section  of  the  law 
throws  the  burden  largely  upon  the  Tigilanire 
and  intelligence  of  the  purchaser  by  providing 
that  there  shall  be  no  liability  under  the  act 
if  the  adulterations  are  not  made  fraudulently, 
that  is,  to  increase  the  weight  or  bulk,  or  to 
conceal  inferior  quality,  and  provided  that  the 
customer  receives  notice  by  a  label  distinctly 
written  or  printed  that  the  article  is  adulter- 
ated. A  placard  hung  upon  a  wall  in  the  store 
where  the  adulterated  food  was  sold  was  ad- 
jiic^d  sufficient  legal  notira,  whtther  the  pur- 
chaser read  it  or  not  The  burden  of  reading 
such  notice  was  placed  on  the  purdtaser,  and 
the  adulteration  of  food  was  permitted  on  that 
basis.  The  warfare  between  the  food  adultera- 
tors and  the  agents  of  the  people  (inspectors) 
went  on  without  cessation.  The  percentage  of 
adulterations  had  been  reduced  from  19.2  in 
1877  to  10.3  per  cent  in  18S5,  but  the  number 
of  analyses  luid  increased  by  300  per  cent,  so 
that  the  actual  nnmber  of  adulterations  found 
by  the  inspectors  had  nearly  doubled.  A  special 
committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  opera- 
tion of  the  food  law  reported  that  the  penalty 
of  a  fine  was  insufficient  to  deter  adulterators, 
their  profits  being  so  enormous  that  they  were 
willing  to  pay  over  and  over  again  any  fines 
imposed.  It  was  therefore  recommended  that 
imprisonment  should  be  made  the  penal^  for 
the  third  offense.  The  committee's  findings  re- 
sulted in  the  <Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act»  of 
1889.  This,  however,  was  not  a  new  law,  but 
merely  an  addition  to  the  act  of  1875.  It  still 
continued  to  be  a  "labelling*  act,  uid  not  a  pre- 
ventive of  adulterations. 

An  outbreak  in  1900  of  a  mysterious  illness 
among  beer  drinkers  turned  out  to  be  arsenical 
poisoning  from  the  use  in  the  beer  of  glucose 
made  with  sulphuric  acid  which  had^  been  ob- 
tained from  iron  pyrites  —  which  is  alws^ 
arsenical  unless  specially  purified.  Investigation 
disclosed  the  fact  that  this  same  glucose  was 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  many  common  acids 
employed  in  preparing  foods  and  medicines,  and 
in  jams,  jellies,  honey  and  candies. 

In  1904,  examinations  of  84,678  samples  of 
food  articles  revealed  adulterations  in  ^173 
instances,  a  proportion  of  8.5  per  cent.  Of  all 
wines  inspected,  17  per  cent  were  adulterated; 
of  spirits,  12  per  cent;  of  milk,  11  per  cent;  of 
cocoa,  9  per  cent;  of  oleomargarine,  7  per  cent; 
of  beer,  7  per  cent;  of  coffee,  6  per  cent;' of 
butter,  6  per  cent;  of  confectionery  and  jams,  5 
per  cent;  of  sugar,  5  per  cent;  of  mustard,  5 
per  cent.  At  the  other  end  of  the  list  were 
bread  and  lard  with  one-fifth  of  I  per  cent. 

In  the  United  States  public  opmion  was  very 
slow  in  crystallizing  into  the  Federal  ^'Food 
and  Drugs  Act*  of  3D  June  1906.  Several 

Erevious  attempts  had  been  made  to  get  such  a 
iw  upon  the  statute  hooks,  but  powerful  inter- 
ests had  succeeded  in  preventing  it.  As  early 
as  1895  the  State  of  Michigan  had  passed  a  very 
complete  pure  food  law  along  practically  the 
line  of  the  later  Federal  law.  Wisconsin,  in 
1898,  had  passed  a  still  better  law,  and  these 
laws  with  some  few  modifications  are  still 
in  force  in  these  States.  Massachusetts  in  1902. 
and  Minnesota  in  1905,  antedated  the  Federal 
law  with  effective  food  laws  of  their  own. 
These  State  laws  in  fact  established  the  basis 
of  the  National  law. 


At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  law  it  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  patent  medidae  manu- 
facturers, rectifiers  of  spirituous  liquors,  whole- 
sale grocers  and  druggists  —  a  vast  army  who 
were  flourishing  uptm  practices  for1nd<^  by 
the  new  law.  When  it  had  actually  become  the 
law,  the  objectors  at  once  took  steps  to  prevent 
its  thorouf^  enforcement.  In  the  act  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  should 
decide  cases  of  alleged  adulteration.  This 
provision  was  practically  annulled  by  the  arbi- 
trary appointment  of  a  board  of  food  and  drug 
inspection  whose  findings  were  made  binding 
upon  the  Bureau  of  Chenustty.  The  persoanel 
of  this  board  was  influenced  by  the  oppcments 
of  the  law,  and  it  immeiliate^  cqioused  the 
interests  of  the  manufacturers  and  not  diose 
of  the  public  The  adulterations  contimied  in 
full  blast,  almost  as  before. 

The  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  operates 
directly  in  the  District  of  Columlna  and  the 
Territories,  and  upon  interstote  commerce  and 
inqwrts,  but  not  at  aU  upon  the  vast  bulk  of 
intrastate  traffic  in  foods.  The  State  laws  alone 
cover  the  intrastate  trade,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  national  food  law  such  State 
laws  as  there  were  aloi^f  this  line  were  lack- 
ing in  uniformity.  Within  a  year  or  two  most 
of  the  States  passed  food  laws  following  gen- 
erally the  national  law,  and  unforttmately,  in 
most  cases,  repeating  its  inadequacies.  How- 
ever, not  a  few  of  them  have  added  many 
protective  restrictions  «id  prohibitions  not 
existing  in  the  national  law  to  the  very  great 
benefit  of  those  commonwealths. 

The  effect  of  the  Federal  law  and  the  State 
laws  which  closely  imitate  it  is  twofold:  (1) 
it  prohibits  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  harm- 
ful foods  and  of  all  foods  in  which  harmful 
substances  have,  for  any  reason,  been  olaced; 
(2)  it  compels  the  truthful  labelling  of  foods 
which  are  adulterated  with  harmless  substances. 
The  effect  of  the  latter  section  has  been  to 
make  the  law  primarily  a  labelling  law,  for  all 
of  the  misbranding  and  most  of  the  adultera- 
tions made  statutory  offenses  under  the  law 
can  be  corrected  and  the  penalties  escaped  by 
cautious  labelling.    The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  his  report  for  1909  says:  * 'Adulteration' 
is  an  ugly  word  in  the  popuur  mind.  It  carries 
with  it  the  idea  that  there  is  grave  danger  to 
the  public  health  when  adulterated  foods  are 
consumed.     This  may  or  may  not  be  true. 
Under  section  7  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
adulterations  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  (1) 
those  which  may  be  injurious  to  health,  and 
(2)   those  which  are  not  unwholesome,  but 
which  cUbase  the  character  or  value  of  the 
food.    Adulteration  of  the  latter  type  wholly 
disappears  when  the  foods  are  properly  branded 
so  that  the  consumer  knows  exactly  what  is 
being  purchased."   The  burden  of  selecting  the 
food  which  is  pure  and  wholesome  and  eco- 
nomical is  thus  made  to  depend  altogether  upon 
the  education  of  the  purchaser.    The  ignorant 
are  the  ones  who  will  suffer,  and  they  are  the 
ones  who  need  the  protection  which,  however, 
the  law  gives  to  the  manufacturers.   For  ex- 
ample, a  jar  of  food  labelled  'Raspberry  Jam' 
may  not  contain  raspberries  or  any  other  fruit, 
but,  so  long  as  the  label  also  contains  a  table 
of  percentages  of  what  the  "jam*  is  composed 
the  manufacturer  is  by  that  label  protected 
from  prosecution  for  adulteratioiL   The  food 
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nay  be  "debased  in  character  and  value*  but, 
n  the  eye  of  the  law  as  explained  by  the 
>ecretaTy  who  enforces  it,  the  adulteration 
'wholly  disappears'  with  the  proper  label. 

The  arrangements  for  the  administration  of 
he  law  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  Manu- 
acturing  in  disobedience  of  the  provisions  of 
he  law  is  made  a  crime.  The  penalty  for  a 
irst  offense  is  a  iine  not  to  exceed  $500,  or 
mprisonment  for  one  year,  or  both;  for  a 
econd  offense,  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $1,000, 
ir  imprisonment  for  one  year,  or  both.  For 
ifTencKrs  outside  of  the  manufacturing  indus- 
i-y  Uie  penalties  are  less.  In  addition,  the 
idulterated  or  misbranded  goods  are  subject 
o  libel  proceedings,  and  may  be  seized  and 
lestroyea  The  Department  of  Justice  has 
:har^e  of  prosecutions,  and  the  United  States 
district  attorneys  everywhere  are  required  to 
ict  upon  the  presentation  of  satisfactory  evi- 
dence.  The  judgments  of  the  courts  are  given 

fublicity  by  the  Department  of  Agricultun. 
n  the  year  ending  30  June  1915  the  Demrt- 
ment  of  Agriculture  transferred  767  cases  of 
infraction  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  prosecution:  276 
for  criminal  proceedings  and  491  in  which 
seizures  were  recommended.  During  the  year 
there  were  terminated  (including  492  cases  com- 
ing over  from  the  preceding  year)  501  criminal 
cases  and  457  civil  cases.  In  220  of  these,  fines 
were  imposed  ranging  from  $1  up  to  $400. 
The  majority  of  the  fines  were  small,  more  than 
half  being  $25  or  less:  there  were  but  IS  fines 
above  $100.  The  total  amount  collected  was 
$10,831.  Decrees  of  condemnation  and  for- 
feiture were  entered  in  387  cases;  in  209  the 
goods  were  actually  destroyed:  in  140  they 
were  released  on  bond  to  be  made  over  to  con- 
form to  the  law ;  and  in  30  cases  thciy  were  sold 
on  account  of  the  government  for  uses  not 
contrary  to  law. 

The  laws  of  many  of  the  States  which 
follow  in  the  main  the  Federal  law  are  much 
more  rigid,  and  a  large  proportion  of  goods 
salable  under  the  Federal  law  cannot  be  sold 
in  those  States.  In  Alabama,  for  example,  any 
foreign  matter  mixed  with  sugar  syrup  or  mo- 
lasses makes  it  unsalable  in  the  State,  no  matter 
how  it  is  labelled ;  in  California,  truthful  lul- 
ling does  not  exempt  an  adulterated  article 
from  the  penalties  of  the  law;  in  Colorado, 
wines,  beers  and  liquors  containing  any  ingre- 
dient not  normal  cannot  be  sold  however  labelled ; 
Georgia  forbids  absolutely  the  sale  of  bleached 
flour;  in  Michigan,  maple  products  adulterated 
in  any  way  cannot  use  the  word  ^'Maple^  on 
the  label ;  tn  New  York,  maple  wrup  and  maple 
sugar  and  honey  may  not  be  sold  if  adulterated, 
no  matter  if  so  annotmced  on  the  label;  in 
Pennsylvania  such  preparations  as  "Coffee  Com- 
pound* may  not  be  sold;  the  law  says  it  is  not 
coffee  if  compounded  with  another  substance; 
in  Rhode  Island  adulterated  or  impure  spiritu- 
ous liquors_  may  not  be  sold  under  any  label ; 
in  Wisconsin  the  prohibitions  are  many  and  in- 
flexible, and  goods  which  may  he  sold  freely  in 
most  of  the  other  States  are  barred  from  Wis- 
consin trade.  The  State  Food  Department  of 
Illinois  calls  the  attention  of  the  people  of  that 
State  to  the  fact  that  while  the  Federal  law 
forbids  misrepresentation  on  the  label,  it  does 
not  require  the  labelling,  except  in -a  few  in- 
stances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  IlUnois  Uw 


reqtiires  that  "every  manufactured  article  of 
food  and  all  foods  sold  in  package  form  shall 
be  branded  with  the  true  name  of  the  article.* 
Majtle  sugar  is  instanced  as  an  example.  In 
other  States  such  sugar  is  usuallv  sold  without 
a  label  and  is  generally  heavily  aaultcrated  with 
glucose  and  cane  sugar.  In  Illinois  it  must  be 
labelled,  and  it  cannot  be  sold  as  ma^le  suRar 
unless  bearing  a  label  declaring  its  purity.  The 
department  warns  the  people  of  the  State  that 
*the  consumer  can  protect  himself  by  reading 
the  label,  and  reading  all  of  it,  not  only  the 
prominent  words."  A  warning  is  also  given 
that  though  the  law  is  coinplied  with  when  the 
words  'Artificially  Colored"  are  placed  upon 
the  label,  at  the  same  time  a  deception  is  prac- 
tised, as  when  green  fruit  is  made  to  look  like 
rip&  in  preserves;  when  canned  old  peas  are 
made  to  look  like  fresh ;  when  catsup  that  has 
been  made  from  over-ripe  tomatoes  is  colored 
to  look  as  if  from  new  and  freshly  ripened 
fruit.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  trick  of 
putting  two  labels  on  the  same  package,  a  small 
and  inconspicuous  truth-telling  one  on  a  side 
of  the  package  where  it  is  not  readily  noticed. 
The  State  of  Wyoming  requires  that  the  full 
statement  of  contents  shall  be  placed  on  the 
principal  label.  North  Carolina  meets  this 
trickery  by  prohibiting  the  placing  of  two 
different  labels  on  one  packi^e.  Tennessee 
decides  that  inconsjucuous  type  on  a  label  is 
in  itself  an  evasion  of  the  law.  In  several  of 
the  States  an  exaggerated  picture,  or  a  name 
which  closely  resembles  some  well-knovm 
brand,  is  an  attempt  to  deceive,  and  incurs  the 
penalty  therefor. 

The  widespread  use  of  benzoate  of  soda  as 
a  preservative  in  certain  kinds  of  foods  had 
aroused  so  much  question  as  to  its  harmfulncss 
that  upon  passage  of  the  law  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Harv^ 
W.  Wiley,  its  chief  chemist,  began  an  investi- 
gation to  decide  the  matter.  A  so-called 
"iwison  squad*  of  healthy  young  men  were  fed 
with  benzoate  of  soda  in  var>-ing  quantities  for 
a  period  of  several  weeks.  The  most  careful 
scientific  watch  was  kept  upon  them,  and  de- 
tailed records  were  made  at  great  length.  The 
conclusion  of  the  bureau  was  that  benzoate  of 
soda  was  a  'deleterious  substance*  tn  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law.  Its  use  in  foods  was  thereupon 
forbidden  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
food  manufacturers  who  were  using  it  in  im- 
mense quantities  appealed  from  the  decision  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  direct  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  who  suspended  the  decision 
pending^  a  report  of  the  referee  Board  of 
Consultmg  Scientific  &cperts  which  he  ap- 
pointed to  make  the  examination.  This  board 
also  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  with  a 
*poison  squad^  and  brought  m  a  report  that 
in  the  small  quantities  used  in  preserving  food 
benzoate  of  soda  could  not  be  proved  injurious 
to  health.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  then 
issued  a  new  ruling  permitting  the  use  of  ben- 
zoate if  the  percentage  used  in  the  food  was 
truthfully  stated  on  the  label.  The  other 
chemical  substances  claimed  to  be  injurious  to 
health  were  submitted  to  the  same  board  after 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  had  condemned  them. 
After  two  years  the  board  decided  against  the 
use  of  saccharine,  and  after  two  more  years 
against  sulphate  of  copper  in  foods.  In  A^ril 
1914  the  board  reported  that  alum  baking 
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powders  were  no  more  injurioas  than  other 
baking  powders.  The  question  as  to  sulphur- 
ous acid  and  sulphites  had  not  been  decided 
up  to  30  June  1915,  and  in  all  States  whose 
food  laws  follow  closely  the  Federal  law, 
sausa^s  and  preserved  meats  may  lawfully 
contam  sulphites,  and  often  in  so  large  a  per- 
centage as  to  be  plainly  evident  to  the  taste. 
In  some  States,  however,  these  preservatives 
are  absolutely  forbidden,  in  accordance  with 
the  adverse  decision  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry, published  in  Bureau  of  Chemistry  Circular 
37.  The  controversy  as  to  flour  bleached  by  the 
so-called  ^nitrate"  -process  was  taken  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  held  that 
this  process  could  lawfully  be  used  tmder  tiie 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  until  distinct  prooiE  was 
given  that  the  nour  so  bleached  was  poisonous, 
or  deleterious  to  health.  Nevertheless,  many 
States  have  specifically  condemned  this  nitrated 
flour,  and  forbidden  not  only  its  sale,  but  also 
its  manufacture  within  the  State  boundaries. 

Under  prevailing  conditions,  therefore,  the 
market  is  full  of  foods  lawfully  adulterated 
because  labelled  correctly  as  to  their  compo- 
sition, and  containing  chemical  preservatives 
lawfully  permitted.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the 
purchaser  to  read  the  labels,  and  decide  to  the 
best  of  his  information  whether  he  shall  buy 
the  goods  offered  at  the  prices  asked.  Some  of 
the  allowed  adulterations  are  detailed  below. 

In  canned,  chopped  or  devilled  meats,  starch 
may  be  added  to  give  bulk  and  weight,  and 
sulphite  or  benzoate  of  sodz  as  a  preservative. 

Lard  may  be  adulterated  with  beef  fat  to 
which  has  been  added  sufllicient  cottonseed  oU 
to  give  it  the  same  melting  point  as  lard.  This 
adulteration  is  permitted  if  the  mixture  is 
called  "Compound  Lard®  or  *Lard  Compound.* 

Beef  extract  is  adulterated  by  an  inordinate 
quantity  of  salt.  Some  of  the  "'bouillon  cubes" 
are  nearly  all  salt.  Glycerine  is  added  in  some 
brands,  and  some  are  preserved  with  sulphite. 
At  least  one  brand  is  "expanded^  with  extract 
of  yeast. 

Cheese  is  adulterated  either  by  the  substitu- 
tion in  whole  or  in  part  of  some  cheaper  fat 
for  the  natural  butter-fat  of  the  milk:  or  by 
making  the  cheese  of  skimmed  milk.  The  gov- 
ernment requires  that  at  least  50  per  cent  of 
the  water  free  substance  of  cheese  shall  be 
pure  milk  fat,  but  recognizes  a  variety  of 
cheese  as  *skim-milk  cheese*  under  which 
title  so^alled  cheese  with  a  cheap  fat  filling 
may  be  legally  sold.  The  retail  purdiaser  has 
no  way  of  finding  out  just  what  he  is  getting 
when  he  buys  "cheese.'* 

Flours  are  more  or  less  adulterated  with 
the  fine  flour  of  corn.  This  is  true  particularly 
of  incka^  flours,  and  especially  of  buckwheat 
flour,  which  sometimes  MS  also  an  admixture 
of  rye  flour.  The  package  is  generally  labelled 
truthfully,  in  which  case  the  adulteration  «dis- 
appears.*  Unfortunately  the  price  is  usually 
the  same  as  for  pure  buckwheat  flour,  and  the 
purchaser  has  insufficient  information  upon 
which  to  decide  what  price  is  just.  Rye  flour 
is  also  adulterated  with  wheat  and  corn  flour. 

Baking  powders  are  largely^  adulterated 
with  starches  or  flours  so  tlut  in  several  of 
the  States  the  law  requires  a  certain  produc- 
tion of  leavening  gas  per  pound,  below  which 
the  powder  is  condemned  as  adulterated 

Canned  fruits  are  rarely  adulterated  except 


by  thidcening  the  juice  with  glucose.  The 
saccharin  formerly  used  for  sweetening  in 
place  of  sugar  is  now  almost  universally  for- 
bidden. 

Fruit  syrups  are  often  preserved  with  ben- 
zoic add,  a  wholly  unnecessary  addition.  A 
placard  hung  upon  the  soda  fountain  where 
such  syrups  are  used  makes  them  lawful. 

Jams  and  jellies  have  generally  large  per- 
centages of  glucose,  a  judiciously  chosen 
colonntr  matter  and  an  artificial  flavor.  The 
basis  of  most  of  these  preparations  is  'apple 
stock,®  made  from  the  cores  and  peelings  of 
apples  which  are  canned  or  evaporated  The 
addition  of  phosphoric  add  enables  a  jelljring 
.of  the  mixture  with  a  smaller  propoition  of 
fruit  and  a  larger  percentage  of  water.  These 
adulterations  would  ^disappear*  with  proper 
labelling,  but  an  inspection  of  the  goods  openly 
sold  in  the  market  will  show  that  not  even  an 
attempt  is  made  to  compl;^  with  the  law.  No 
•unwholesome*  ingredient  is  used,  and  a  prose- 
cution would  at  worst  result  in  a  U^t  and 
eauly  paid  fine. 

Olive  oil  in  any  grade  but  the  best  is  adul- 
terated with  cottonseed  oil,  which  imparts  to 
the  olive  oil  neither  flavor  nor  unusual  color. 

Syrups  are  adulterated  with  glucose  which 
too  often  contains  sulphurous  add  used  in 
bleaching  it,  and  probably  also  sulphate  and 
chloride  of  lime.  Molasses  which  has  been 
bleached  with  zinc  and  adds  may  carry  salts 
of  lead,  tin  and  zinc  which  are  distinctly 
pernicious. 

Honey  is  so  readily  adulterated  that  the 
wonder  must  be  that  it  is  ever  found  pure. 
The  fact  is,  however,  tiiat  it  is  rarely  adul- 
terated When  it  is,  the  chief  adulterant  used 
is  invert  sugar,  prepared  by  treating  cane 
sugar  witii  a  dilute  add.  The  high  price  of 
honey  offers  a  large  margin  of  profit.  Honey 
in  the  comb  is  assumed  to  be  necessarily  pure, 
but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  to  beekeepers  that 
bees  will  store  almost  any  kind  of  a  sweet 
liquid  in  any  empty  comb  they  have  on  hand 
Strained  hoo^,  tnerefore,  is  more  likely  to  be 
pure  than  is  comb  honey,  if  the  label  claims 
puri^. 

luncemea^  pie-fillers  and  similar  substances 
offer  a  wide  field  for  adulteration,  as  tihey  have 
no  particular  formula  of  manufacture.  Chem- 
ical preservatives  and  colors  are  the  question- 
able adulterants.  Hie  law  permits  benzoate 
and  certain  coal-tar  colors,  tf  the  label  so 
states. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  while  the  foreg(»ng 
spedfications  apply  under  the  United  States 
law  and  under  most  of  the  State  laws  there 
are  some  Sutes  in  which  die  laws  are  much 
more  critical,  and  the  protection  of  the  con- 
sumer far  more  efiident.  Sec  AnuLratATioir; 
Foods,  Recent  Lagisiaiton  RESPEcnNa 

RiCHAu>  Febrk, 
Editorial  Staff  of  The  Americana. 

POOD  CONTROL  LAW.  The  much  in- 
creased demand  for  food  from  abroad  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Great  War  made  it  im^ierative  upon 
the  United  States,  upon  its  entry  mto  the  war, 
to  safeguard  its  vast  food  supplies,  that  they 
mi^t  be  suffident  to  provide  not  only  for  the 
home  consumption  ana  for  our  soldiers  abroad 
but  for  any  and  all  shortages  on  the  part  of 
our  allies.  The  mediods  of  food  control  in 
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ince  and  Gramt  Biitafai  werc^  Atrcfore, 
roughly  studied,  and  didr  expenence  drawn 
>n,  that  this  nation  mi^t  legislate  most 
ely  on  so  important  a  subject.  The  prin- 
es  of  food  control  in  Gnat  Britain  are 
1  expressed  in  the  words  of  Lord  Rhondda, 
food  controller:  ''My  aun  is  to  safeguard 
interests  of  the  consumer  and  to  do  aww 
h  pro6teering  altogether.  The  framewonc 
3ur  machines  is  formed  on  the  dvil  senicc. 
:y  are  the  administrators,  but  we  secure  ^ 
t  available  business  men  to  advise  them,  as 
I  as  expert  comniittees  dealing  with  evoy 
d  commodity.'' 

After  thorou^  study  of  the  food  problenL 

United  States  Congress  passed  the-  National 
>d  Control  h«w,  which  became  operative  10 
g.  1917.  The  act  set  forth  that,  owing  to 

exisendes  of  war,  the  President  was  aiir 
rized  to  make  regulations  for  caripring  out 
long  set  of  provisions,  givii^  bun  very 
<ad  powers  to  cover  all  emergcndes.  Any- 
1^  approximating  bribery  or  influencing  of 
cials  purchasing  food  supplies  was  made 
lishable  by  not  over  $10,000  fine  and  five 
>rs'  imprisramenL  The  destruction  of  foodt 
ateful  practices,  mediods  of  limiting  out- 
t  or  exacting  of  excessive  prices  was  pro- 
ited.  The  President  was  auAorized  to 
msc  parties  engaged  in  food  storage,  dis- 
Dution  and  sale,  and  to  prohibit  others  from 
{aging  in  sudi  work;  uceases  to  be  rcvo- 
)le  for  bad  conduct.  This  licenung  did  not 
ply  to  farmers  and  retailers. 
To  stop  hoarding  of  necessities  methods 
re  indicated,  and  violations  made  punishable 

fine  not  exceeding  $5,000  and  two  years* 
prisonment.  It  was  also  provided  that  any 
strict  Court  mi^t  seize  ana  sell  such  boarded 
sd,  returning  the  surplus  over  costs  to  the 
rners.  Conspiracy  to  interfere  with  trans- 
rtaticn,  handling  and  dtstnbutin{[  necessities 
on  conviction  called  for  a  possible  $1&000 
e  and  two  years  in  prison.  The  PresideiU 
IS  authorizeo  from  time  to  time  to  requisitkm 
ods  and  fuels  ior  the  army  and  navy  and 
mmon  defense,  under  stated  restrictions ; 
io  when  pecessanr  to  requi^tioii  and  take 
er  for  the  use  of  the  ^^emment  any  fae- 
ry, packing-house,  tupe-line,  nune,  plant,  etc., 
sential  for  national  security  and  defense, 
oviding  means  of  payment  tor  same. 

The  Broadest  powers  were  extended  to  Ae 
resident  in  dealing  with  excessive  and  unjust 
>od  prices,  this  section  bdng  particumrly 
med  at  control  of  exchanges,  dearing-houses 
id  boards  of  trade.  -  Violations  carried  a 
malty  not  exceeding  $10,000  and  four  years' 
iprisonraent. 

A  long  section  of  the  law  was  devoted  to 
heat  prices,  and  the  President  was  empowered 
I  fix  a  guaranteed  price  to  stimulate  produc- 
on.  Regulations  were  inserted  against  the 
se  of  foods,  fruits  and  feeds  for  distillation 
ito  beverages,  the  extent  of  such  limitation 
•ing  largely  left  to  the  President's  discretion, 
e  was  also  authorized  to  commandeer  all  dis- 
led  liquors  needed  for  redistillation  tn  the 
anufacture  of  munitions.  Not  over  $1,000 
le  and  a  year's  imprisonment  was  the  penalty 
)r  violation  of  this  clause.  For  carrying  out 
le  provisions  of  the  Food  Control  Law  $2,- 
X)>000  was  appropriated,  and  the  further  stnn 
{  $150,000^000  under  certain  provisions  safe- 
voi.  11— 2a 


guarding  the  dtebbrfemcnts,  one  of  which  was 

a  detailed  report  to  Congress  on  each  first  of 

Jannaiy. 

The  Food  Control  Law  stipulates  that  its 
provisions  shall  end  with  the  war  with  Gcr- 
matnr,  and  that  the  exact  date  of  termination 
.shall  be  determined  and  announced  by  the 
President  The  act  goes  beyond  mere  food, 
covering  very  complci^  the  production  and 
distribution  of  coal  and  eakt,  empowering  the 
fixing  of  prices  and  detcrrainatiMi  of  who  is 
and  aAo  is  not  entitled  to  use  coal,  and  per- 
mitting the  taking  over  of  mines  or  methods 
of  distnbudon,  toe  looking  into  the  books  and 
records  of  mine  operators,  and  the  fixing  of 
^ces,  both  for  producers  and  dealers.  The 
penalty  for  asktnn^  demanding  or  receiving  a 
idi^tr  price  than  fixed  the  govemmcntt  is 
fixed  at  sot  over  $5,000  fine  and  two  years' 
imprisonment  The  atit  conehides  with  ett- 
phasized  dauses  for  restrictit^  entployees  a«d 
officials  of  corporations  for  acts  tendiof;  to 
limit  the  simply  of  foods  and  fuels,  providing 
not  over  $5/X)0  fine  and  two  years'  prison 
penalty  for  violation.  It  specifically  exempts 
fanners  in  retainii^  their  own  crops  so  far 
as  needed  for  thdr  family  use.  A  s^niate 
clause  of  the  law  appropriates  $10^000,000  for 
the  purchase  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  1917  and 
1918w  this  added  clause  hdng  evidently  an 
afterthought  or  rider. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  and  uproval 
of  the  laW(  me  President  aimointed  Herbert 
Hoover  Uuted  States  food  aotainistrator,  and 
plans  were  announced  for  the  control  of  wheat, 
flcntr  and  bread.  The  miiumum  price  lor 
wheat  was  set  at  $2  for  the  1918  harvest,  and 
as  regulated  by  the  committee  wheat  sold  at 
varying  prices  in  different  dties;  in  Kansas 
City  the  price  was  $2.15;  in  Chicago,  >F220;  in 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  $2.29;  in  New 
York;  $2.30t  Proprietors  of  grain  elevators  and 
mills  were  promptly  licensea;  grain  exchanges 
were  asked  to  suspend  operations  in  "futures.* 
To  conserve  the  wheat;  Ae  patriotism  of  die 
people  was  appealed  to,  and  *wheatless  days* 
reoonunended,  and  the  use  of  com,  rye  and  even 

Cto  flour  was  stimulated.  A  $50,000,000 
1  Administration  Grain  Corporation  was 
formed,  with  all  the  stock  owned  by  the  United 
States  government  The  AiHed  govemmeats 
agreed  to  purchase  all  the  wheat  t^t  could  be 
spared  from  American  consumptic»i,  at  the 
cost  to  the  corporation.  Leading  men  in  the 
milling  industry  co-opemted,  and  formed  com- 
mittees to  cany  out  the  objects  desired.  Mill- 
ing divisions  were  established  all  over  the 
country.  Mr.  Hoover  also  appointed  Federal 
food  administfators  for  evtry  State  in  the 
Union.  To  prevent  profiteeiing  and  also  hard- 
ship to  anyone  President  Wilson  announced  a 
•Fair  Price  Committee,*  President  Garfield  of 
Williams  College  accepting  the  chairmanship, 
and  the  membership  bdng  made  tq>  of  men 
promment  in  labor  orgamzations,  food  asso- 
datioDS,  agricultural  colleges,  chambers  of 
commerce;  etc  The  whcat-purchasing  division 
was  headed  by  Mr.  .Hoover^  assisted  fay  men 
chosen  from  various  associations  familiar  with 
conditions. 

FOOD  OF  PLANTS.  See  Piaht  Fbom. 

FOOD-POISONING,  a  fonn  of  poison- 
ing from  food,  whiA  in  times  past  was  Mought 
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to'  be  extremaly  comoii,  Uit'  at  'the  ^reaetit 
time  is  -known  to  oiicnE  but  .rarely,  One  pi  the 
most  important  features  in  food-poisoning  is 
individtdd  idktsyncra^.  '  It:  i*  w<U  khoirta  that 
ceitain'  foods,  such  at  sttawbtirries  and  tan«- 
toes,  affect  suiocfrtiUc  pet^le  unomnCortrtiijr, 
but  instances  of  this  ase  tare,  and  are  dften  of 
mental  origin:  Epidemics  of  food-poisoaing 
have  occurred,  as  when,  for  instance,  a  baker 
has  used  a  yellow  coloring  matter  in  bis  cake 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  usinr  eggs,  wbidi 
coloring  matter  was  largely  made  up  of  lead. 

Food-poisoning  may  be  classified  uadar 
Aree  main  types:  <1)  Poiaoning  by  means  of 
metats;  (2)  poisoning-  fagr  meaas  of  aninal 
parasites;  (3)  jpoisomng  means  of  ida«t 
parasites,  bacteria  and  fungi  and  alUed  organ- 
isms. The  metals  which  have  been  known  to 
cause  poisoning  in  food  are  particnhvly  arsenic, 
lead,  copper,  antimony,  tin  and '  xiitc  During 
1900  there  was  a  widespmd  epidemic  from 
poison  b^  arsenic,  in  Manchetter,-  Ei^laiid,  and 
neighboring  cities,  from  the  drinlcuiff  of  beer. 
On  investigation  it  was  found  that  Ae  ancfli- 
cal  poisoning,  which  in  some  cases  had  prov^ 
fatal,  was  due  to 'the  glucose  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  beer.  This  glucose  had  been 
prepared  a  sulfihuric  acid  which'  had  in  turn 
been  made  ftxMn  iron  pyrites  contaiiung  lange 
amounts  of'  ataoiit.  It  entered  into  the  glu- 
cose, and  thus  became  an  ingredient  of  the  beer. 
TUs  epidemic  was  extrem^  sev«re,  thousands 
of  cases  of  arsenical  poisomng  having  beai  ob- 
served. Lead-poisoning  very  frequently  ■  fal- 
lows the  use  of  water  which  has  been  conveyed 
through  new  lead'  pipes.  It  may  also  result 
from  the  use  of  leaden  coloring  matters  used  in 
bread,  biscuit,'  cake,  etc  Zinc  and  Copper  poi- 
soning have  resulted' from  the  use  of  canned 
vegeubles,  ctmier  frequently  being  oscd  to  iA- 
part  a  go6d  color  to  the  vegetable: 

Food-poisonmg  resulting  from  animal -para- 
sites or  from  animal  poisons  are  of  extreme  in- 
terest. Trichinosis  from  the  flesh  of  hogs, 
which  has  been  impOTted  in  poik  and'  90/tk 
sausages,  while  rare  in-tlu&  country,  is  coonmon 
among  those  peoi^e  who  bahitn^y  eat  their 
sausages- without  thorough  cooking.  A  form 
of  poi9(Hi  results  from  me.  eating  of  miusds 
which  have  developed  the  pMm&int-mytilowxine, 
and  similar  forms  of  poisoning  from  deccHti- 
porition  products  in  meat  havt.  been  observed. 
A  special  form  of  meat-poisoning,  botulism 
(<}.v.),  is  extremely  common  is  certain  coun- 
tries. It  seems  to  be  due  to  the  development 
of  the  Bacillus  boiulinus.  This. form  of  poi- 
soning has  been  observed  in  those,  who  have 
eaten  hara.  The  symptoms  are  late  in  ods^  ; 
from  24  to  36  hours  after-eatiag  gastric  puns 
with 'frequent  votnitit^  occur;  aqd. constipation 
is  at  first  obstinate.  Practittdly  all  the  cases  of 
botulism  have  shown'  eve-symptoras.  There  is 
disturbance  of  vision,  me  eves  become  fogged, 
the  lids  droop,  people  see  double,  and  there  is 
dilatation  of  the  pupils,  while  bumitw  thirst 
and  constriction  of  the  throat  are  frequent 
signs:  Extreme  muscular  weakness  with  per- 
haps loss  of  abihty  to  speak,- or  of  p«wcr  to 
empty  the  bladder,  roay/developu  > 

Other  forms  of  food-poisoning  have  bean 
described  resulting  ..ironv  «atiag-,saus9gp«.  and 
other  meats  which  were ' diseased  at'  the'  time 
of  Idllii^.  or  which 'lucva  bdeome  .taii^  After- 
want  and- a  atiniberio£.poisaiio)U  bacteria  fycre 


-been    isolated.   BacUhis    emteritMs.  i:  1 
.morbifiams,    BacilUu    bresiavUnxis,  i. 
Friedebrrgtmsis,  have  been  some  of  ihr  - 1 

-  that  have  been  (Obtained  in  poisonoG.-  r, 
Fish-poisons  ane  not  unknown,  and  b  L  i 

,  and  Switieiland  and  the  West  Indiet  1 
her  of  cases  have  been  described  as  n<. 
from  fish-padsoning.   A  peculiar  type  o:  p 
.  isig  from  milk,  ice-cream,  cream-puSs.  -: 
.  custards  and  cheeses  is  known.  This 

-  seems  to  be  doc  to  the  oresence  of  a  icl; 
stance  which  has  been  named  by  Vai^ 
Aim  Arbor,  Ificfa.,  as  Qnrotoxtcon. 

The  most  important  general  poiioot  - 

•  vq;etable  foods  arc  those  due-  to  eaiicg'i 
sondus  mushrooms,  and  thejgraim  aocc: 
ergot  and  allied  species.   Thus  ei^~r 

'  found  in  Russia,  Spain,  Italy  and  its  ck- . 

pellagra  are  typtt  of  tlUs  form  of  food-;> 

mg.   A  weU*kiiown  disease  in  easterc  . 

and  nei^boring  parts  of  Asia  tcrmeil  V- 
-<<hv.)ii  IS  tlMMmit'to  be  due  to  poisoner 

See  Ftimn;  MusHaooit ;  Ptomaixes:  ' 

-  COLOGT. 

Through  die  vigilance  of  local  bcv: 
'  health,  cases  of  ice-cream  poisoning  r. 

-  sage  poisoning  are  now  rare  in  the 

-  States.  Accidents,  however,  happen  tr  1 
'  prepared  foods  not  being  feept  cold  esc: 

prevent  a  putrefaction  which  cannot  be s-\ 
■  by  any  change  of  taste  or  odor. 

FOOD  PRESEKVATION  in  a  to 

sense  relates  to  the  processes  adopte<! 
preservation  of  organic  substances  u^; 
food,  either  animal  or  vegetable.    It  i>  i-i 
ally  understood  that  the  "spoiling*  0:' 
and  food  materials  is  due  to  the  act:. 
.  bacteria,  and  the  various  preservative  p: 
are  therefore  contrived  to   prevent  I.  : 

-  action.  They  may  be  considered  under 1 
,  lowing  heads:  (1)  Preservation  by  cc  i 
I  Preservation  by  drying^   (3)  Presem:-j 

salting;    J[4)    FreseryaUon   by   smotdr.;  ' 
Preservation  by-  sterilization  b;^  heat 
exclusion  of  air;  (6)  Preservation  by 

-  or  antiseptic  substances;  (7)  Preseni-atii.'': 
sugar  and  with  brandy,  and  by  pickli:;: 
vinegar  in  the  ctistomary  household  pr^ 

1.  Cold.^ — The  application  of  cold  : 
'  preservation  of  meat  and  vegetables  n:^. 
'  be  conducted  under  modern  methods  c: . 

-  ing  this  agent,  at  temperatures  varying  > 
F.  (-^  18*^  C.)  to  40°  F.  or  more.  In 
cold  storage^  plants  now  established  ir  '- 
cities,  in  which  the  expansion  of  liquid  f ' 
nia  is.duefly  used  for  the  production  i: ' ' 
aUe  degree^  of  cold,  it  is  customaiy  to  r  | 
sevml  large  compartments  or  rooms  i '  < 

.  pflescrv8ti(Mi  of  food  in  which  diffcrtr 
,  S>eratures  are  maintained,  fruit  bein^  i^' 
.  temperatures  a  little  above  the  freezing ' ' 

and  meats,  fowl  and  especially  fish  aic 

erably  lower  temperatures. 

In  densely  settled  countries  like  E'-'  ' 
,  where  the  land  area  is  insufficient  to  r  ' 

-  tbelnecessaiy  amount  of  meat  for  die  k-  i 

•  the  people,  frozen  meat  from  other 

<  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  food 
If  the  meat  is  frozen  before  rigor 
gidity  following  death)  supervenes  ttt ' 
keeps  well,  but -if  it  is  frozen  later  it 

,  dAcqmposes  after  thawine.  Freezing  i' ' 
ptrtrefoction^  BftdibM  it  tenoencsr  to  caea^  ' 
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ior  of  decompontton.  Hence  bad  conditk>fl 
frozen  fish  may  not  be  detected  until  the 
at  necessary  for  cocAing  is  applied  Meat 
lich  has  beni  frozen  is  often  unusualljr  ten- 
r  on  account  of  the  loosening  o£  the  inter- 
iscular  tissue  by  freezing;  bacteria  can  more 
adily  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  thawed 
:at,  and  bring  about  rapid  decomposition, 
-ozen  meat  ana  fish,  esnecially  when  thawed 

0  suddenly,  lack  the  flavor  of  fresh  meat, 
icteria  in  general  and  especially  those  which 
e  concerned  in  the  production  of  putrefac- 
>n,  seem  to  be  endowed  with  extraordinaty 
>wers  of  resistance  to  the  action  of  cold, 
slemann  and  Mickendrick  kept  flesh  six 
>urs  in  hermetically  sealed  boxes  at  temper- 
ures  from  —  21°  to  —  202°  F.,  but  in  eveiy 
stance  the  flesh  after  being  removed  to  a 
ightlpr  warm  temperature,  though  protected 
om  infectioiL  began  to  decompose  in  from  10 

12  hours.  But  cold,  though  it  may  not  de- 
roy  all  micro-on(anisnu,  prevents  the  devel- 
)ment  of  putrefactive  bacteria.  There  are, 
yvrever,  certain  bacteria  which  are  capable  of 
Tveloping  in  frozen  meat,  and  especially  in 
lat  which  is  ke^t  at  about  32°  F.  Lafar 
tributes  to  this  cause  the  unpleasant  flavor 
imetimes  aoQuired  by  meat  which  has  been 
ept  in  a  refrigerator  for  several  days.  This 

confi  fined  by  Popp,  who  says  that  the  "wiUJs 
t  such  ice  chambers  wben  moist  swaim  with 
acteria,  which  in  his  opinion  produce  the  ob- 
;ctionable  flavor  often  developed  in  stored 
leat.  The  ordinary  household  refrigerator 
as  been  found  ineffective,  less  than  20  per  cent 
egistering  45°  F.,  the  degree  of  cold  required 

1  preserve  food  Of  100  pouids  of  ice  placed 
1  such  refrigerators  80  pounds  was  consumed 
1  cooling  the  vr  wluch  leaked  in. 

The  Detection  of  Freesing  in  Afefl/.— Mal- 
ean  describes  a  method  of  detecting  freezing 
3  meat  by  microscopic  examination  of  the 
lood  of  the  meat  A  drop  of  the  blood  is  ex- 
pressed from  the  suspected  meat  upon  a  ^lass 
lide,  covered  with  a  thin  glas&  and  exammed 
IS  soon  as  possible  to  preclude  solidification. 
The  juice  of  fresh  meat  shows  numerous  red 
:orpu8cles  of  normal  color  and  shape  floating 
n  a  nearly  colorless  serum.  But  the  corpus- 
aes  of  meat  which  has  been  frozen  are  mo;re 
)r  less  distorted  in  form  and  are  completely 
lecolorized,  while  the  surrounding  fluid  is  rela- 
ively  dark  in  color.  On  placing  a  fragment  of 
tuch  meat  in  a  test  tube,  containmg  some  water, 
:he  liquid  becomes  colored  more  rasadly  and 
ntensely  than  in  the  case  of  fresh  meat. 

2.  Xwying. —  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
jest  known  of  the  various  processes  of  preser- 
ration,  and  is  applied  to  both  animal  and  vege- 
table products.  By  this  means,  beef  and  nsh 
3f  many  kinds,  grapes,  figs,  apples,  peaches, 
currants  and  many  other  kinds  of  fruit  and 
ieveral  vegetables  are  annually  preserved  by 
Irying,  and  are  thus  rendered  suitable  for 
iransportation  to  distant  mailcets,  in  conse- 
)uence  of  great  reduction  in  weight  and  bulk, 
as  well  as  preservation  from  decay.  The  more 
raindly  the  drying  process  is  conducted  the  bet- 
ter. Drying  is  conducted  in  the  open  air  by  the 
aid  of  die 'sun's  heat,  or  by  artificial  means. 
The  curing  of  fish  by  frying  constitutes  an  im- 
portaut  industry  in  most  northern  maritime 
countries,  the  principal  edible  fish  employed  for 
this  purpose  beii«  cod  and  barring,  of  which 


large  numbers  are  dried  in  the  fishing  ports  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  north  of  Cape  Cod,  and  in 
the  British  Isles  and  on  the  coast  o£  Norway 
and  Sweden.  Fish  are  prepared  for  drying  by 
the  removal  of  the  entrails,  slitting  them  length- 
wise.  They  are  then  dried  in  the  open  air. 

3.  Salting. —  Salting  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best-known  methods  of  preserving  meat  and 
fish.  The  most  common  method  of  preserving 
meat,  especially  porl^  is  by  placing  the  meat  in 
ca^  in  layers,  with  salt  between.  The  salt 
withdraws  water  from  the  meat,  and  the  brine 
thus  formed  penetrates  the  fibres  of  the  meat 
In  Eckart's  Miuiich  quick-salting  process,  pork 
is  impregnated  under  pressure  with  a  25  per 
cent  s<4ution  of  common  salt  for  24  hours  and 
then  smoked  It  is  claimed  that  by  this  process 
the  loss  consists,  mainly,  of  only  water  and  a 
little  phosphoric  acid,  that  the  meat  has  a  better 
flavor  and  that  tricfaiBte,  if  present,  are  com- 
pletely destn^d  As  one  of  the  results  of 
salting  meat  is  the  removal  of  its  natural  color, 
it  is  customary  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  salt- 
petre to  counteract  this  effect.  According  to 
Lehmann,  a  small  percentage  otdy  should  be 
used  on  account  of  its  harmful  e£rect.  A  dose 
of  five  grams  of  this  salt  has  caused  severe  ill- 
ness and  eight  grams  has  been  known  to  cause 
death.  The  effect  upon  the  human  system  of 
the  continued  use  of  meat  containing  saltpetre 
has  not  been  determined  by  observation  or  ex- 
periment. 

Influence  of  Salting  upon  Bacteria. —  For* 
ster's  experiments  show  that  the  streptococci  of 
erysipelas  and  many  other  well-known  bacteria 
can  live  for  weeks  and  even  months  in  salted 
meat.  The  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  retain  their 
virujence  for  more  than  two  months,  and  while 
the  bacteria  of  anthrax  perish  in  less  than  a  d^, 
their  spores  retain  their  vitality  for  a  mudi 
longer  period 

Effect  of  Salting  u^on  Flesh. —  Salted  meat 
is  harder  and  more  difficult  of  digestion  than 
fresh  meat.  Voit  shows  by  analysis  that  the 
nutritive  value  of  meat  is  only  skghtly  dimin- 
ished after  14  days'  salting.  He  found  the  per- 
centage loss  to  be  for  water  10.4,  organic  matter 
2.1,  albumen  1.1,  extractives  13.5,  phosphoric 
acid  8.5.  The  amount  of  salt  taken  up  by  1,000 
grams  of  fresh  meat  was  43  grams.  Folendce, 
on  the  contraiy  (Jahresbericht  Nahr.  u.  Genuss- 
mittel  1891,  p.  40).  found  that  the  meat,  after 
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being  salted  for  three  weeks,  lost  7.7  per  cent 
of  its  nitrogenous  constituents,  and  34.7  per  cent 
of  its  phosphoric  acid  and  after  three  months 
and  six  months  the  loss  was  still  greater.  He 
therefore  concluded  that  the  meat  was  greatly- 
altered  in  its  nutritive  character,  and  that  it 
could  not  be  used  continuously  without  injurious 
effects.  Salted  pork  constituted  a  very  import- 
ant part  of  the  food  ration  of  the  Union  armv 
in  the  Gvil  War,  and  when  accompanied  with 
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an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  vegetables,  it  was 
considered  a  wholesome  article  of  food.  Ab- 
sence of  the  latter,  however,  was  often  the  cause 
of  serious  illness.  Strohmer  gives  the  preced- 
ing analyses  of  fresh  and  salted  herring- 

Caviare. —  This  is  the  salted  roe  of  the  stur- 
geon and  other  fish.  It  is  prepared  by  washing 
the  roc  with  salt  water,  leaving  it  in  the  brine 
for  some  time,  pressing  it,  again  treating  it  with 
salt  water,  passing  it  through  a  hair  sieve,  and 
finally  packing  it  in  salt.  The  most  highly 
prized  is  the  Astrakhan  caviare,  which  is  pre- 
pared at  the  mouth  of  the  Volea.  ^  The  follow- 
ing analyses  of  caviare  are  compiled  from  the 
worics  of  Gobley  and  of  Konig : 
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43.89 
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15.66 
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8.09 
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4.  Smoking. —  The  preservative  qualities  im- 
parted to  meat  or  nsh  by  smoking  are  due 
partly  to  the  drying  action  of  heat,  and  partly 
to  the  antiseptic  action  of  some  of  the  sub- 
stances of  which  smoke  is  composed,  namely, 
creosote,  formaldehyde  and  pyroligneous  acid. 
The  smoke  coagulates  the  albumen  outside  of 
the  meat,  and  forms  a  protecting  envelope.  The 
best  woods  for  the  production  of  smoke  for 
preserving  are  hickory,  beech,  birch  and  poplar, 
the  conifers  being  unsuitable  in  consequence  of 
the  resin  which  they  contaia  There  is  no  loss 
of  nutriment,  and  Strohmer  found  that  smoked 
meat  is  as  (Ugestible  as  fresh  meat.  Smokii^ 
may  be  conducted  in  two  ways :  (1)  by  slowly 
smoking  the  meat  for  24  hours  at  77**  F»  or  in 
the  case  of  sausages  and  fish  at  158°  F.,  and 
then  for  a  short  time  at  212°  F. ;  (2)  the  meat 
may  be  placed  directly  in  the  hot  smoke.  Prod- 
ucts prepared  b_y  the  slow_  process  have  been 
found  to  contain  more  micro-organisms  than 
those  made  more  rapid^.  The  smoking  should 
be  continuous  and  not  intermittent.  A  substi- 
tute for  smoking  largely  employed  is  dipping 
the  meat  three  times  into  dilute  pyroligneous 
add,  allowing  it  to  dry  off  in  between. 

The  following  analyses  of  smoked  and  salted 
meats  and  fish  are  fr<Hn  the  works  of  Strohmer 
and  Konig: 
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8.31 
75.75 
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7.08 
10.59 
1.24 
5.38 
13,82 
12.04 

Smoked  herHng.. 
Aronican  bacon . 
Madnnl  

11.42 
10.87 

Action  on  Bacteria. —  Serafini  and  Ungaro 
found  that  smoke  acts  enei^etically  on  pure 
cultures  of  bacteria,  those  of  anthrax  being 


killed  in  two  and  one-half  hours,  and  anthrax 
spores  in  18  hours.  Bacilli  in  the  interior  of 
the  meat  were  not  killed.  Forster  found  the 
bacilli  of  tuberculosis  still  virulent  in  the  inte- 
rior of  meat  after  it  had  been  salted  and 
smoked. 

During  the  process  of  salting  and  smoking 
the  coloring  matter  of  meat  is  changed,  as 
shown  me  spectroscope.  Smoked  ham  and 
other  meats  have  an  aUciline  reaction. 

5.  Preaerration  by  Exclusion  of  Air  After 
Sterilization  by  Heat.— In  early  times  food 
was  preserved  to  a  Ibnited  extent  by  heating  in 
earthen  vessels,  and  sealing  hermetically  by 
such  crude  processes  as  were  available.  At  the 
present  day  such  metlK>ds  have  given  place  to 
preservation,  either  in  tin  cans  or  boxes  or  in 
glass.  In  the  former  mstance  food  may  be  pre- 
served for  long  periods  by  means  of  soldering 
and  in  the  latter  by  means  of  tight-fitting  joints 
and  rubber  rings.  The  latter  method  is  not  so 
much  used  in  trade  but  is  largely  employed  for 
household  purposes.  In  the  canning  operations 
of  the  home,  about  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of 
sugar  is  added  to  the  pound  of  fruit  when  it 
has  been  sufficiently  couced.  Hie  hot  fruit  and 
its  juice  is  then  poured  into  the  f^ass  jars  up 
to  within  one-quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  top, 
the  drip  is  carefully  wiped  away  with  a  wet 
cloth  and  the  rubber  band  is  adjusted.  One  at 
a  time  the  jars  are  fitted  full  with  briskly  boiling 
water  from  a  tea-kettle  and  the  convex  glass 
cover  pressed  down  immediately  into  the  steam- 
ing liquid  and  the  jar  clamped.  The  use  of  the 
boiling  water  not  only  conduces  to  cleanliness 
about  the  rubber  ring,  but,  by  its  steam,  expels 
the  last  particle  of  air  wmch  mi^t  supply 
oxygen  for  fermentation.  The  later  and  better 
method  employed  in  home  canning  is  that  of 
first  thoroughly  sterilizing  jars,  tops  and  rubber 
rings;  then  filling  with  the  fresh  fruit  and 
syrup,  prepared  from  sugar  and  boiling  water 
—  the  amount  of  sugar  varying  according  to 
the  variety  of  fruit;  cover  jars,  but  do  not 
seal,  and  place  in  boiler  of  water.  When  fruit 
is  cooked,  remove  jars,  fill  if  need  be  with 
boiling  water  and  seal.  This  process  prevents 
fruit,  as  well  as  vegetables,  which  are  also 
canned  in  this  way,  from  cooking  to  pieces 
and  does  not  tend  to  change  the  natural 
color. 

In  the  United  States  the  preservation  of 
meats,  poultiv,  fish,  vegetables  and  fruits  in  this 
manner  has  become  an  important  industry  and 
branch  of  commerce,  both  domestic  and  inter- 
national. The  canning  of  meats  is  conducted 
to  a  great  extent  in  those  cities  where  great 
slaughtering  establishments  are  located.  The 
canning  of  vegetables  and  fruits  is  carried  on  at 
places  located  in  the  great  fruit-producing  re- 
gions,  while  the  fish  canneries  are  mostly  upon 
the  rivers  and  in  the  seacoast  towns  of  the 
Northeast  and  Northwest  States  and  provinces 
where  the  fish  are  taken  from  the  water.  The 
cans  filled  with  thar  contents  are  eiUier  heated 
in  steam  retorts  or  partially  immersed  in  boil- 
ing water.  A  small  hole  is  left  in  the  cover 
and  while  still  hot  the  hole  is  closed  with  a  bit 
of  solder.  In  a  few  days  the  cans  are  tested 
by  tapping  them  with  a  wooden  mallet  or  ham- 
mer. If  the  cap  sinks,  slowly  the  can  has  been 
properly  sealed,  but  if  it  is  elastic,  and  springs 
back,  it  is  rejected  as  a  *swell-head.*  In  the 
preservation  of  corned  beef,   the  cans  are 
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pierced  to  allow  the  water  and  fat  to  escape, 
and  are  then  soldered  and  placed  in  bdling 
water  again  for  several  hours. 

Canncd-roast-beef  is  largely  used  as  a  part 
o(  the  army  and  navy  ration,  especially  during 
the  time  of  war,  and  upon  the  frontier.  The 
method  of  preparation  is  thus  described  by 
Munson :  *The  beef  is  first  placed  in  water  and 
maintained  at  a  temperature  of  204°  F.  until 
well  cooked.  It  is  then  removed,  trimmed  and 
placed  in  cans,  a  little  gdatine  being  added  to 
bind  the  meat  together.  The  cans  are  then 
sealed  and  either  sntoerged  in  botlii^  brine 
or  placed  in  supetheated  steam  at  257"  F.  The 
steam  in  the  can  escapes  through  a  punctttre 
made  in  die  top  of  the  can  which  is  immediately 
afterward  closed  with  solder.  The  meat  being 
sealed  while  hot,  any  unfilled  portion  of  en- 
closed space  becomes  a  partial  vacuum  when 
the  coolins  of  the  can  condenses  the  steam; 
consequently  a  good  can  of  meat  will  usually 

? resent  a  concave  appearance  on  the  outside, 
rom  atmospheric  pressure. 

When  a  can  is  bulged  it  is  bad —unless 
frozen-^  and  should  be  rejected.  Freezing 
causes  a  bulging  of  the  ends  of  the  cans  with- 
out injury  to  their  contents.  The  ends,  after 
the  contents  are  thawed,  return  to  their  former 
shape,  unless  this  mishap  has  been  several  times 
repeated. 

The  process  of  canning  inv(^ves  the  making 
and  soldering  of  two  punctured  holes  in  the 
top  of  each  can.  The  presence  of  three  such 
holes  is  evidence  that  the  can  had  been  im- 
perfectly treated,  and  that  it  was  reheated,  the 
gas  allowed  to  escape  ajid  the  hole  punctured 
for  this  iMirpose  again  sealed.  The  contents  of 
such  reheated  cans  are  more  likely  to  be  of 
inferior  quality  than  those  of  properly  pre- 
pared cans.  On  diis  account  the  packers  are 
careful  to  make  the  third  puncture  as  incon- 
spicuous as  possible,  and.  often  to  conceal  it 
entirely  by  making  it  on  the  side  of  the  can 
near  the  top  and  pasting  the  label  over  it  This 
may  usually  be  detected  by  running  the  finger 
around  the  rim  of  the  can. 

Sometimes  newly-packed  cans  are  so  much 
swollen  that  reheating  is  not  sufhcient.  In  such 
cases  the  cans  are  opened,  the  contents  sorted 
and  the  sound  parts  repacked  in  cans  as  before. 
The  quality  of  such  articles  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  opening  the  cans  and  examining  thor 
contents,  which  present  an  overcooked  appear- 
ance. First-class  canned  goods  have  the  name 
of  the  manufacturer  and  often  that  of  the 
wholesale  house  through  which  they  are  sold 
upon  the  labels,  while  doubtful  goods  have  a 
fictitious  factory  name,  and  no  dealer's  name. 

Canned  peas  are  subject  to  great  variations 
in  quality.  Dried  peas  are  bought  in  large 
quantities,  soaked,  cooked  and  canned.  Such 
articles  can  usually  be  recognized  by  their  ap- 
pearance and  taste  on  opening  the  cans.  To 
sudi  an  extent  is  this  done  as  to  have  led  to 
legislation  in  some  States  requiring  all  sudi  cans 
to  be  Icwibly  marked  ''soaked.' 

Frendi  canned  peas  and  beans  are  often 
,  colored  with  sulphate  of  copper,  which  im- 
proves their  appearance,  hut  not  their  taste. 
The  sale  of  such  articles  is  forbidden  in  some 
countries. 

The  Compontion  of  Canned  Meats, —  Konig 
loond  the  following  results  in  samples  of 


canned  meats  and  salmon.  From  48  to  65  per 
cent  of  water,  from  15  to  33JS  per  cent  of 
nitrogenous  substances,  from  02  to  21.6  per 
cent  of  fat  and  frc»n  2.3  to  21  per  cent  of  ash. 
Of  the  water-free  substances,  there  were  from 
43  to  78  per  cent  of  nitrogenous  substances 
and  from  0.3  to  43  of  fat.  The  albuminous  sub- 
stances were  generally  less  than  those  of  fresh 
meat,  the  actual  figures  varying  in  different 
kinds  of  meat,  from  87.06  to  93.94  per  cent  as 
much  as  that  of  fresh  meat. 

The  preservation  of  food  by  hermetic  seal- 
ing in  cans  has,  within  the  last  half  century, 
grown  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  development  of  the 
United  States.  Before  1795  drying  and  the  use 
of  salt  and  sugar  were  the  only  methods  used 
to  any  extent  in  the  preservation  of  food. 
Nicholas  Appert,  a  Frenchman,  stimulated  by 
the  offer  of  a  reward  for  a  thode  of  preserving 
food  for  use  at  sea  in  the  navy,  submitted  to 
his  government  a  treatise  upon  the  hermetic 
sealing  of  all  kinds  of  food.  His  principle,  as 
set  forth  in  this  work,  was  practically  the 
same  as  that  which  is  now  in  use  in  cannings 
the  exclusion  of  air  and  the  application  of  heat 
for  the  purpose  of  sterilization.  France  first 
purchased  his  process  and  the  industry  soon 
spread  to  England  and  Ireland. 

One  of  the  first  persons  who  introduced  the 
industry  into  the  United  States  was  Ezra  Dag- 
gett, who  arrived  in  New  York  between  1815 
and  181&  In  1819  he  was  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hermetically  sealed  ^oods,  chiefly 
salmon,  oysters  and  lobsters.  William  Under- 
wood arrived  at  New  Orleans  from  London  in 
1817.  having  learned  the  trade  of  pickling  and 
preserving  with  the  house  of  Mactcey  &  Com- 
pany. Not  liking  thp  climate  of  the  South  he 
went  from  New  Orleans  to  Boston,  where  he 
and  Charles  Mitchell  introduced  the  ssune  in- 
dustry, applying  it'to  pickles,  sauces,  jams  and 
fruit.  Glass  jars  were  at  first  used,  but  on  ac- 
count of  their  ezp«ise  and  fragile  nature,  they 
were  soon  largely  supplanted  bv  tin  cans,  which 
were  introduced  in  1825  by  Thomas  Kensett. 
The  making  of  tin  cans  for  this  purpose  be- 
came an  important  industry,  various  improve- 
ments being  made  from  tune  to  time  m  the 
processes  of  manufacture. 

During  the  Civil  War  large  quantities  of 
canned  meats,  tomatoes  and  other  vegetables 
and  fruits  were  furnished  both  to  the  army  and 
to  the  navy,  and  during  the  Spanish  War  the 
use  of  preserved  meats  treated  with  chemical 
antiseptics  at  one  time  threatened  to  become  a 
government  scandal. 

Accordiiw  to  the  1910  census  there  were  in 
the  United  States  in  1909  3,787  establishments 
for  the  canning  and  preserving  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  fish  and  ousters,  piocles,  preserves, 
jelues  and  sauces.  They  employed  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $119,207,127.  This  was  divided 
thus:  $67,313,424  in  fruit  and  vegetable  can- 
ning; $18,796,180  in  fish  canning;  $3,647,136  in 
oyster  canning  and  $29,450,387  in  making  pick- 
les, preserves  and  sauces.  The  total  number 
of  wage-earners  employed  was  59,968,  and -the 
amount  paid  in  wa^es  $19,081,843.  (These  fig- 
urea  and  the  following  do  not  include  those  for 
the  canning  of  meats  in  packing<houses,  nor 
the  canning  of  condensed  and  evaporated  milk, 
for  which  separate  statistics  are  not  collected). 
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The  States  liavtng  the  lar|;est  number  of 
canning  establishments  were:  New  York,  790; 
Maryland,  4€6;  Virginia,  325;  Maine,  245;  Cali- 
fornia, 196;  Texas,  158;  IntUana,  134;  IlKhois, 
118;  Ohio,  107;  Michigan,  104;  New  Jersey, 
84;  Wisconsin,  83,  and  Delaware,  77. 

The  value  of  the  products  in  the  10  leading 
States  were:  In  California  $32,914,829;  in  New 
York,  $19,039,735;  in  Maryland,  $13,709,449;  in 
Washington,  $9,595,387;  in  Pennsylvania,  $9,484,- 
026  ;  in  Indiana,  $8,758,343;  in  Maine,  $7,688,833; 
in  Illinois,  $7,619,586;  In  Massachusetts, 
$6,840,306;  m  Michigan,  $4,^*70,911. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  establishments, 
2,789  were  devoted  to  fruit  and  vegetables,  with 
a  product  valued  at  $91,439,161;  328  were  de- 
voted to  fish,  with  a  product  valued  at  $25,- 
514.436  ;  70  to  oysters,  with  a  product  valued  at 
$^13,857,  and  580  to  piddcs,  preserves  and 
sauces,  with  a  product  valued  at  $37,333,747. 
The  total  production  for  the  year  was  32,752,- 
469  cases  of  canned  vegetables;  5,501,404  cases 
of  fruit;  400,328,767  pounds  of  dried  fruit; 
235,418,713  pounds  of  colters  and  fish;  39,- 
814,989  pounds  of  smoked  fish,  and  128,539,299 
pounds  of  salted  fish. 

The  fruits  and  vegetables  preserved  in  lar- 
gest values  were :  Tomatoes,  $18,747,941 ;  peas. 
$10,247,363;  com,  $10,332,106;  beans,  $6,013,098; 
peaches,  $3,753,696;  pears,  $1,833,214;  apples, 
$1,898,720;  apricots,  $1,825,311;  prunes,  $5,130,- 
412 ;  raisins.  $4,837,933 ;  dried  apples,  $3,098,095. 

The  drying  of  fruit  is  confined  chiefly  to 
California,  which  has  84  per  cent  of  this  in- 
dustry. New  York  comes  second  in  this  re- 
spect, with  8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
pounds.  Louisiana  leads  in  the  oyster  canning, 
closely  followed  by  Mississippi  and  South  Caro- 
lina. Maryland  leads  in  the  canning  of  to- 
matoes, with  Delaware  second  and  New  Jersey 
third ;  Illinois  leads  in  the  .  canning  of  com, 
with  Iowa  second  and  Ohio  third;  Wisconsin 
leads  in  the  canning  of  peas,  with  New  York 
second;  California  leads  in  the  canning  of 
peaches  and  pears  and  New  York  in  the  can- 
ning of  apples.  Maine  is  the  leading  State  in 
sardine  canning. 

Fish  Canning  and  Preserving. —  The  num- 
ber of  establishments  devoted  to  fish  canning 
and  preserving  in  the  United  States  in  -1905  was 
373,  having  increased  from  110  in  1890.  Of  the 
total  number  in  1905,  141  were  in  Maine,  50  in 
Massachusetts,  63  in  Alaska,  36  in  Washington, 
25  in  Oregon  and  13  in  California.  The  value 
of  products  in  1905  was  $26,377,210,  of  which 
Maine  produced  $5,055,091,  Washington  $3,187,- 
149,  Alaska  $7,735,782  (or  about  the  same 
amount  paid  Russia  for  this  territoiy),  and 
Oregon  $2,577,746. 

By  far  the  greatest  capital  employed  in  any 
single  city  in  fish  preservation  was  in  Glou- 
cester ($1,479,647),  and  secondly  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  $336,620. 

The  canning  of  fish  was  introduced  at  East- 
port,  Me.,  in  1843,  lobsters  and  mackerel  be- 
mg  preserved  in  this  manner.  Establishments 
for  salmon  canning  were  started  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River  in  1866  and  at  Klawak,  Old  Sitka 
and  Cook  Inlet  in  Alaska  in  1878  and  1882.  The 
lab6r  in  these  salmon  canneries  is  chiefly  per- 
formed by  Chinese.  The  sardine  canning  of 
Maine  is  next  in  importance  to  the  salmon  can- 
ning of  the  Pacific  coast.   Sardine  is  a  general 


term  applied  to  various  small  fishes,  the  best 
known  being  the  young  of  the  pUdiard  (Frendi) 
and  the  young  of  the  sea-herring  (coast  of 
M^ne).  Hie  fish  are  first  fried  in  oil  and 
then  placed  in  a  can  with  oil.  OUve  oil  or 
peanut  oil  are  chiefly  used  in  France  for  this 
purpose,  and  cottonseed  oil  in  Maine. 

The  number  of  establishments  engaged  in 
oyster  canning  in  the  United  States  in  1905  was 
69,  of  which  11  were  in  Maine,  7  in  Florida  and 
9  in  South  Carolina ;  $2,599,563  in  capital  was 
devoted  to  this  industry,  and  the  products  were 
valued  at  $3,986,239,  of  which  two-thirds  were 
produced  in  Maryland.  In  canning  oysters 
in  large  quantities,  steam  is  employed;  the 
oysters,  while  in  the  shell,  being  put  into  a 
steam-ti^t  box  and  submitted  to  the  action  of 
steam  for  15  minutes,  by  which  process  they 
are  more  readily  opened  and  made  ready  for 
canning. 

The  extent  and  importance  of  the  food  can- 
ning industry  of  the  United  States  nuty  be  esti- 
mated by  the  fact  that  400,000  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  the  work  of  cannins,  manufacture-  of 
cans,  packing  boxes,  etc.  It  would  require 
60,000  frei^t  cars  to  transport  a  year's  prod- 
uct ;  750,000,000  cans,  2.000,000  boxes  of  tin  plate 
for  the  cans  and  30,(X)0,pOO  wooden  padcii^ 
boxes. 

6.  Preservation  by  Chemical  Substances. 
—  For  many  years  it  has  been  the  custom  to  em- 
ploy salt,  sugar,  alcohol  and  saltpetre  for  die 
purpose  of  preserving  meat  and  fish,  and  some 
of  these  substances  for  the  preservation  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  no  objection  has  been 
made  to  this  practice;  but  in  more  recent  times, 
and  since  pteserved  food  has  come  into  more 
general  use.  the  practice  of  using  other  sub- 
stances has  also  largely  increased.  The  ques- 
tion whether  the  use  of  sudt  articles  for  this 
purpose  may  be  injurious  to  the  healdi  of  the 
consumer  does  not  appear  to  have  been  yet  satis- 
factorily settled.  The  experiments  of  Tunni- 
cliffe  and  Rosenheim  would  appear  to  show  diat 
food  mixed  with  boric  acid  and  borax,  taken 
separately  and  together  in  such  quantities  as  are 
ordinarily  employed,  may  be  eaten  with  im- 
punity, but  earlier  observers  have  arrived  at 
contrary  conclusions.  On  account,  diercfore, 
of  the  possibility  of  the  use  of  swm  chemicals 
in  the  preservation  of  food  by  persons  wholly 
unacquainted  with  their  physiofo^cal  properties, 
legislation  appears  to  be  trading  m  the  direction 
either  of  prohibition  of  the  use  of  chemical 
preservatives  or  of  regulating  their  use  by  mak- 
ing their  presence  fciown  to  the  consumer. 
Many  substances  have  been  experimented  u^on 
with  reference  to  their  preservative  quality, 
among  which  are  sulphur  <fioxide,  sulphites  and 
bisulphites,  boric  acid  and  its  compounds, 
fluorides,  chlorides,  alum,  lime,  sodium  carbon- 
ate, formaldehyde,  benzoic  and  salicjflic  acid 
and  their  compounds.  At  the  present  time  ben- 
zoate  of  soda,  boric  acid,  salicylic  acid  and 
formaldehyde  appear  to  be  most  frequently  used. 

Benzoic  Acid  and  Bemoates. —  The  chemical 
preservatives  used  most  extensively  are  ben- 
zoic acid  and  benzoate  of  soda.  For  a  time  , 
they  were  the  subject  of  heated  ^scus^on.  The 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  decided'  from  extended 
experiments  that  these  chemicals  were  harm- 
ful, and  recommended  that  they  should  be  for- 
bidden.   The  manufacturera  who  were  v^ng 
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diem  hi  Ikrge  quantlttts  made  a  strong  pro- 
test against  this  prohibition,  and  the  "Referee 
Boar<P  of  distinguished  ^ysiolottical  chemists 
were  appointed  to  make  mdependent  tests,  and 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This 
hoard  in  1909  reported  that  sodium  benzoate  in 
■doses*  up  to  one-seventh  of  an  ounce  daily 
did  not  exert  any  recognisable  deleterious  effect 
upon  health,  and  that  dus  chemical  up  td  that 
amount  conid  not  be  classed  as  a  poison  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act; 
and  also  mat  the  admixture  of  such  small 
quantities  of  sodium  benxoate  with  foods  did 
not  injuriously  affect  their  food  values.  The 
regulations  of  the  government  based  on  this 
report  permit  the  use  of  not  more  than  fme- 
tenth  oi  1  per  cent  of  benzoate  as  a  preserva- 
tive in  manufactured  foods,  but  require  that 
its  presence  in  the  food  be  pbunly  stated  op 
the  label.  In  order  to  consume  the  maximum 
daily  *dose*  of  one-seventh  of  an  ounce  it 
would  be  necessary  to  eat  daily  a  quanti^ 
equivalent  to  nine  pounds  or  five  quarts  of  food 
so  preserved. 

Boric  acid  is  most  oftai  used  for  the  preser- 
vation of  meats,  certain  kinds  of  fruits  and  cat- 
sup, and  upon  hams  and  fish.  The  latter  are 
fouiid  to  keei>  longer  if  the  boric  acid  is  nibbed 
over  the  outside.  Two  grams  per  kilo  is  suffi- 
cient for  fish.  According  to  Le  Fere  boric  add 
is  eliminated  slowly  from  the  system,  having 
been  detected  in  the  urine  40  to  50  days  after  it 
had  been  taken.  ^  It  does  not  appear  to  interfere 
seriously  with  digestion  so  far  as  could  be  con-' 
eluded  from  experiments.  Cases  of  flesh  poison- 
ing have  been  reported  from  Switzerland,  where 
meat  had  been  preserved  with  borates,  which 
had  not  acted  sufficiently  as  preservatives,  but 
had  only  masked  incijjient  putrefaction.  An  in- 
vestigation of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  showed  that  borax  ana  boric  acid 
in  daily  doses  of  800  grains  will  be  borne  by 
most  systems  for  a  limited  period.  But  when 
used  continuously  or  in  large  quantities  it  in- 
terferes noticeably  with  digestion  and  the  gen- 
eral health. 

Sulphurous  acid  and  its  compounds  have 
been  used  to  some  extent  for  the  preservation 
of  food,  but  not  so  much  at  present  as  formerly. 
TTiese  compounds  and  especially  sulphur  di- 
oxide have  a  powerful  germicide  action.  Au- 
thorities differ  as  to  their  physiological  action. 
Polli  found  that  8  to  12  grams  of  sulphurite 
were  not  injurious  to  adults.  Ostertag,  Ber- 
natzik  and  Bratm  found  that  one  gram  of 
magnesiinn  sulphite  caused  disorders  of  tfie 
stomach  in  women.  Fischer  found  that  50  per 
cent  of  the  preserved  meat  products  sold  in 
Breslau  in  1895  contained  sulphites,  the  quan- 
tity of  sulphur  dioxide  varying  from  .34  to  .01 
per  cent.  According  to  Riche,  sulphurous  acid 
and  its  salts,  especially  calcium  bisulphite,  have 
a  considerable  action  on  meat,  altering  its 
normal  condition.  This  action  causes  changes 
in  the  soluble  proteid  substances.  An  addition 
of  1  per  cent  of  a  sulphite  to  meat  is  not  per- 
ceptible to  taste  or  to  smell.  On  cooking  the 
meat  the  sulphite  is  only  partially  decomposed 
and  expelled.  Fischer  states  that  meat  con- 
taining more  than  0.1  per  cent  of  sulphur  di- 
oxide should  be  regarded  as  injurious  to  health. 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  Chemistry  In 
its  Bulletin  84  shows  that  the  sulphurous  acid- 
compounds  produce  serious  disturbance  of  the- 


bodily  f^etitms  and  injury  to  d^estlon  and 
general  health ;  imjkosing  an  unusual  burden 
of  woric  iq>on  the  kidneys. 
'  SaHcytic  acid  is  one  of  the  constituents  of 
many  of  the  modem  meat  preservatives.  Bersch 
placed  a  portion  of  the  flesh  of  a  recently 
sfaing^tered  animal  ia  a  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  of  salicylic  acid,  and  found  that  after 
four  dsvs  the  cslerior  bi  the  meat  was  perfectly 
sound,  but  the  ioterior  showed  stgni  of  putr»< 
faction,  and  contained  many  micro-oi^uusms. 
He,  therefore,  concluded  that  the  .preservation 
of  fresh  raw  meat  by  salicylic  acid  was  not 
practicable.  In  such  meat  compounds  as  sau- 
sages and  potted  me^t,  where  the  salicylic  acid, 
is  uniformly  distributed  through  the  mass,  its 
germicide  properties  would  obviously  exert  a 
more  decided  action.  On  account  of  its  decided 
taste  it  cannot  be  used  so  freely  in  meat  prepa- 
rations as  in  other  kinds  of  food  in  which  the 
taste  of  the  preservative  is  concealed.  Hare 
again  authorities  differ  as  to  the  action  of  this 
preservative  on  the  human  economy,  when  used 
m  connection  with  food  substances.  The  Paris 
Academy  has  forbidden  even  the  least  addition 
of  salicylates  to  food,  on  account  of  their  lia- 
bility to  injure  the  kidn^s  or  digestive  organs, 
when  any  weakness  of  these  organs  exists. 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  Chemistry  con- 
demns the  use  of  salicylic  acid  and  salicylates 
in  foods  as  tending  to  reduce  the  weight  and 
produce  discomfort.  Besides,  they  are  wholly 
unnecessary  in  the  foods  in  which  they  are 
used. 

Formaldehyde. — In  recent  years  formalde- 
hyde has  been  introduced  as  a  preservative. in 
consequence  of  its  powerful  antiseptic  action. 
A  proprietary  preservative  known  as  •Carnolin* 
consists  of  a  1.5  per  cent  solution  of  formalde- 
hyde sli^tly  acidified.  In  very  small  amounts 
it  exerts  a  decided  antiseptic  action  on  milk. 
The  effect  of  formaldehyde  upon  the  system, 
when  employed  in  the  small  proportions  re- 
quired for  food  preservation,  has  not  yet  been 
well  determined,  but  its  power  of  forming 
insoluble  compounds  mth  proteid  substances, 
and  its  hardening  power  upon  animal  tissues, 
would  seem  _  to  render  meat ,  treated  with  It 
much  less  digestible  than  otherwise.  Mahcry 
and  Goldsmitn  found  that  formaldehyde  in  the 
proportion  of  0.2  gram  per  cent  limited  the 
artificial  peptic  digestion  of  blood  fibrin.  Lud- 
#ig  states  that  formalin  is  not  applicable  to  the 
preservation  of  meat  products.  £hrich  tried 
the  effect  of  an  8  per  cent  solution  of  for- 
maldehyde on  various  food  substances.  He 
found  that  horseflesh  was  completeW^  preserved 
hy  it,  but  that  the  odor  developed  was  sudi 
that  the  meat  could  not  be  eaten.  Beef  thus 
treated  did  not  develop  this  '^odor,  tut  was  fit 
to  be  eaten  only  for  a  short  time  after  addition 
of  the  preservative,  on  account  of  the  chemical 
changes  which  it  produced.  According  to 
Bloxam  formaldelwde  causes  fish  to  become  » 
hard  as  to  be  unsalable  even  if  the  solution  con- 
tains only  one  part  in  5,000.  The  United  States 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  found  that  formaldehyde 
retards  the  nitrogen  and  sulphur  metabolisms 
and  accelerates  the  phosphorus  metabolism  of 
the  human  body,  and  concludes  that  its  pres- 
ence in  foods  is  deleterious  especially  to  in- 
fants and  invalids. 

'  BriHsk  Im/estiffation  Relatim  io  the  Use  of 
PrMTvatheti^  A  ecmrnUttee-was  al)pointed  in 
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1899  to  report  to  Partiament  upon  the  *Use  o£ 
preservatives  and  coloring  matters  in  food,'  the 
object  of  the  investigation  being  to  ascertain: 

1.  Whether  the  use  of  such  materials,  or 
any  of  them,  for  the  preservation  and  coloring 
of  food,  in  certain  quantities,  is  injurious  to 
health,  and  if  so,  in  what  proportions  does  their 
use  become  injurious? 

2.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  amounts  are 
they  used  at  die  present  time? 

This  committee  held  many  hearings  and  ex- 
amined 78  witnesses  among  whom  were  the 
principal  experts  in  England,  physicians,  health 
officers,  chemists,  grocers,  dairymen  ana  repre- 
sentatives of  different  food  interests. 

The  committee  reported  that  the  preserva- 
tives found  in  use  other  than  alcohol,  oils,  vine- 
gar, salt  and  si^r,  were  boric  acid  and  other 
boron  preservatives,  sulphurous  acid,  and  sul- 
phites, fluorides,  salicylic  acid,  benzoic  acid 
and  formalin  or  formaldehyde.  A  list  of  4,251 
articles  of  food  examined  at  the  government 
laboratory  for  preservatives  was  presented,  of 
which  1,659,  or  39  per  cent,  were  found  to  con- 
tain preservatives.  These  consisted  of  35  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  food  and  beverages.  Of  the 
articles  examined  the  followiiq;  named  samples 
were  found  to  contain  preservatives,  the 
percentages  indicating  the  proportions  to 
the  number  of  samples  respectively :  Lime 
and  lemon  juice,  88.5  per  cent;  ham,  82.7 
per  cent ;  cream,  77.9  per  cent ;  margarine, 
77.4;  pork-pies.  70.8;  cordials,  70.8;  bacon, 
70.5;  sausages,  66.4;  fruit  syrup,  65.2;  butter. 

Of  the  1,659  samples  treated  with  preserva- 
tives, 1,249  contained  boron  compounds,  320 
Mli(^Hc  acid,  20  formalin  and  143  sulphites. 

"Hie  committee  were  of  the  opinion  that  pre- 
servatives should  not  be  used  in  milk,  since  the 
milk  producer  might  be  liable  hy  such  use  to 
protect  himself  against  the  immediate  results 
of  scrupulous  cleanliness.  Under  the  influence 
of  preservatives  milk  may  be  exposed  without 
sensible  injury  to  conditions  which  woujd 
otherwise  render  it  unsalable.  It  may  remain 
sweet  to  the  taste  and  smell,  and  yet  may  con- 
tain disease  germs  of  various  kinds,  whereof 
the  activity  may  be  suspended  for  a  time  by 
the  action  of  the  preservative,  but  may  be  re- 
sumed before  the  milk  is  digested. 

The  following  were  the  general  conclusions 
of  the  committee,  so  far  as  preservatives  are 
concerned : 

a.  That  the  use  of  formaldehyde  or  for- 
malin or  preparations  thereof,  in  food^  and 
dnnlc  be  absoluteljr  prohibited,  and  that  saliarlic 
acid  be  not  used  in  a  greater  proportion  than 
one  grain  per  pint  of  liquid  food,  and  one  grain 
per  pound  of  solid  food;  its  presence  in  all 
cases  to  be  declared. 

b.  That  the  use  of  any  preservative  or  color- 
ing matter  whatever  in  milk  offered  for  sale 
in  the  United  Kingdom  be  constituted  an  of- 
fense under  the  food  and  drug  acts. 

c.  That  the  only  preservative  v^ich  it  shall 
be  lawful  to  use  in  cream  be  boric  acid  or  mix- 
tures of  boric  add  aad  borax,  and  in  amount 
not  exceeding  025  per  cent  eiqiressed  as  boric 
aci<l,  the  amount  of  such  preservative  to  be 
notified  by  a  label  upon  the  vessel. 

d.  -That  the  only  preservative  permitted  to 
be  used  in  buUer  aind  margarine  be  boric  add, 


or  mixtures  of  boric  acid  and  borax,  to  be  used 

in  proportions  not  exceeding  0.5  per  cent  ex- 
pressed as  boric  acid. 

e.  That  in  the  case  of  all  dietetic  prepara- 
tions, intended  for  the  use  of  invalids  or  in- 
fants, chemical  preservatives  of  all  kinds  be 
prohibited. 

The  following  statement  appears  in  the  33d 
annual  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
Massachusetts  (1901).  Out  of  7,323  samples 
of  milk  examined  with  special  reference  to  tfie 
presence  of  preservatives,  184,  or  2.5  per  cent, 
contained  formaldehyde;  42,  or  .6  per  cent,  con- 
tained boric  acid,  and  7  contained  carbonates. 
These  samples  were  alt  obtained  in  the  summer 
months. 

Legislation  Relttikfe  to  the  Use  of  Preserva- 
tives.— ^At  present  Austria  has  no  law  upon  this 
subject.  In  Belgium  the  use  of  preservatives 
in  milk  is  forbidden;  in  Denmark  the  use  of 
all  preservatives  except  salt  in  butter  and  mar- 
garine. In  France  the  sale  of  food  containing 
either  salicylic  acid  or  formalin  is  prohibited. 
In  Germany,  spoiled  goods  sold  in  a  state  con- 
cealing their  real  condition  make  the  vendor 
liable  to  a  penalty.  Hie  addition  of  alum,  boric 
add  and  salicylic  acid  to  wine  is  also  for- 
bidden. Tiie  following:  conclusions  have  been 
reached  by  the  Imperiid  Health  Board  of  Ger- 
many regarding  the  use  of  sulphurous  acid  in 
mince  meat: 

(1)  That  mince  meat  can  be  made,  ifkept 
at  a  low  temperature,  to  retain  its  natural  color 
without  preservatives  for  more  than  12  hours ; 
(2)  that  the  addition  of  preservatives  can  im- 
prove the  natural  color  of  meat,  hut  not  the 
meat  itself ;  (3)  that  the  consumption  of 
mince  meat  treated  with  acid  salts  may  be  in- 
jurious, especially  to  people  of  delicate  health. 

The  Imperial  Health  Board  has  also  con- 
ducted experiments  that  have  shown  d»iger  in 
the  use  oi  boric  acid  and  its  compounds. 

7.  Preservation  by  Preserving,  Pickling, 
etc. —  In  making  preserves,  jams,  jellies  and 
fruit  juices,  the  sugar,  vinegar,  brandy  and 
spices  are  the  preservatives.  In  the  case  of 
preserves,  jams  and  jellies^  the  fruits  and  their 
juices  are  sterilized  W  boiling,  aod  a  quantity 
of  sugar  large  enough  to  render  it  impossible 
that  Fermentative  bacteria  can  thrive  in  the 
product  is  added.  This  is  generally  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  the  pound  of 
fruit,  though  considerably  less  will  suffice  with 
most  fruits.  The  only  other  attacks  to  be 
guarded  against  are  those  of  mold,  whose 
spores  float  freely  in  the  air.  Protection 
from  the  air  is,  therefore,  secured  by  t^^ing  a 
waxed  paper  cover  over  tiie  containing  jar  or 
bowl,  or,  oetter,  by  pouring  a  layer  of  melted 
paraffine  wax  directly  on  the  jelly  or  jam. 
Bottles  of  fruit  juice  are  corked,  and  the  corks 
dipped  into  melted  beeswax.  In  brandied 
fruits,  enough  liquor  is  added  after  the  boiled 
or  scalded  fruit  has  cooled  to  assure  a  content 
of  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  alcohol,  wludi 
is  an  effective  preservative. 

In  mcldes,  the  preservatian  is  accomplished 
by  scalding  to  sterilize,  and  dien  adtune  so 
much  vinegar  as  to  form  a  liquid  in  which 
the  fermentative  bacteria  cannot  exist.  The 
spices  added  to  the  vinegar  aid  in  preserva- 
tive effect,  and  so  also  does  the  sugar  added  to 
sweet   pickles.     See   Ajkjltbratioh  ;    Food  : 
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Packing;  Milk;  Rerigesution,  etc 
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on  the  Manuiacture  ol  Vinegar;  Preserva- 
tion of  Foods  by  Canning,'  etc.  (1914)  :  Duck- 
wall,  'Canning  and  Preserving  of  Food  Prod- 
ucts' (1905) ;  Eccles,  'Food  Preservation' 
(1905) ;  Hausner,  'Manual  of  Preserving 
Foods  and  Sweetmeats'  (1912)  ;  Tucker.  'Food 
Preservatives:  their  Use  and  Abuse'  (1903); 
also  the  United  States  Chemistry  Bureau  Cir- 
culars 28^  31,  37,  39  and  42;  and  Bulletin  84; 
also  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  125,  and  the  'Year- 
books'  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

RiCHAKO  FebKIS, 

Editorial  Slaff  of  The  Americana. 

FOOD  PROBLEMS  AND  THE  WAR. 
From  the  moment  that  the  European  War 
started  it  was  realized  by  many  ^ple  that  food 
would  play  an  important  part  in  deciding  the 
outcome  of  the  conflict.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever,  if  anybody  during  the  early  days  of  the 
stnigi^e  realised  the  viud  imporunce  this  prod- 
uct would  assume;  and  certainly  none  among 
the  masses  of  the  various  ^puladons  were 
aware  of  the  significance  of  this  factor.  It  was 
only  by  the  development  of  facts  concerning 
supply,  by  the  application  of  voluntary  and  cpm- 
pulsory  systems  of  distribution  and  rationing, 
by  the  knowlet^e  that  starvation  was  depleting 
the  peoples  of  some  countries  while  shortage 
was  being  felt  almost  everywhere,  and  by  a 
long  process  of  education  that  the  general  pub- 
lic was  made  to  recognize  the  great  truth  of  the 
slogan :  «Food  Will  Win  the  War* 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem,  the  vast 
amotmt  of  adjustment  and  readjustment  which 
would  be  necessary  to  make  suppUes  equal  to 
demands,  was  not  grasped  during  the  first  year 
or  two  of  the  war.  There  was  a  food  prob- 
lem, to  be  sure,  almost  from  the  moment  the 
first  German  soldier  set  foot  on  Belgian  soil. 
But  this  problem  with  its  hundreds  of  ramifi- 
cations kept  growing  with  the  progress  of  the 
war  until,  long  before  the  conflict  was  ended, 
it  had  become  the  greatest,  the  most  absorbing, 
the  most  vitally  necessary  problem  amoiiR  M 
those  which  had  to  be  solved.  Most  of  ^ 
other  problems  of  the  war  were  in  a  sense  na- 
tional while  that  of  food  was  international.  It 
led  to  the  appointment  of  international  bodies 
to  deal  with  its  various  phases  and  to  under- 
standings and  agreements  between  the  different 
countries  as  to  what  amounts  of  this  and  that 
product  could  be  exported  and  imported.  The 
carrying  out  of  national  measures  pertaining  to 
the  distribution  and  consumption  of  food  was 
secured  by  a  general  interallied  understanding. 
An  interallied  'wheat  executive"  was  established 
in  December  1916,  and  later  a  'meats  and  fats'* 
executive  appointed  by  France,  Great  Britain 
and  Italy,  thereby  providing  interallied  buying 
and  apportionment  of  imported  supplies.  At 
the  su^estion  of  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  Food 
Administrator  of  the  United  States,  there  was 
established  in  September  1917,  an  international 
sc^r  committee  in  New  York  to  centralize  the 
purchase  and  aUocation  of  Cuban  and  American 
sugars.  The  interallied  meat  and  fat  executive, 
consisting  of  one  British,  one  French  and  one 
Italian  representative,  collected  information  on 
the  monthly  requirements  of  these  countries  and 
the  purchases  which  they  decided  on  were  made 


the  allied  provisions  exj^n  commission  con- 
sisting of  members  from  the  countries  named 

There  were  in  a  general  way  five  great  prob- 
lems which  presented  themselves  in  connection 
with  the  feeding  of  the  nations  outside  the  con- 
trol of  the  Centra]  Powers.  One  was  to  bring 
about  an  increased  production ;  a  second,  to  reg- 
ulate distribution;  the  third,  to  limit  consump- 
tion; the  fourth,  to  provide  for  the  needs  of 
Belgium  and  other  countries  which  became  de- 
pendent on  the  Allies  for  their  meagre  suppUes ; 
and  the  fifth,  to  see  that  large  quantities  of  food 
from  the  neutral  nations  did  not'fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  and  thus  increase  his  power 
of  offensive  and  of  resistance. 

In  point  of  time,  the  first  of  these  which  had 
to  be  considered  was  that  oi  providing  for  the 
needs  of  Belgium.  With  that  country  overrun 
and  placed  at  the  mercy  of  Germany  within  a 
few  months  after  the  war  had  started,  it  was 
necessary  to  take  prompt  action.  This  was 
done  by  the  appointment  of  a  commission  whidi 
under  the  untiring  leadership  of  Mr.  Hoover 
performed  a  task  of  humanitarian  service  such 
as  the  world  up  to  that  time  had  never  wit- 
nessed. As  far  as  was  humanly  possible  under 
the  circumstances  the  civilian  population  of  Bel- 
gium was  furnished  by  the  outside  nations  with 
the  necessities  of  life.  A  similar  effort  to  pro- 
vide for  the  needs  of  Poland  was  not  so  suc- 
cessful because  of  the  impossibility  of  reaching 
a  complete  tmderstanding  on  the  subject  with 
the_  German  government.  But  to  the  extent  of 
their  ability  the  allied  nations  continued  through- 
out the  war  to  look  out  for  the  food  demands 
of  the  unfortunate  peoples  who  through  the  in- 
vasion of  their  territory,  the  cutting  on  of  their 
natural  resources  or  the  loss  of  their  cro^s  were 
unable  to  suj^rt  themselves. 

The  system  of  compelling  their  peoples  to 
limit  themselves  to  a  fixed  quantity  of  various 
foods  was  never  carried  out  as  fully  in  the 
allied  countries  as  in  Germany  and  the  other 
Central  Powers.  By  the  late  summer  of  191^ 
for  instance,  Germany  had  rationed  bread,  pota- 
toes, sugar,  millc^  meat,  butter  and  fats,  cheese, 
cocoa,  tea,  rice,  macaroni  and  other  articles, 
while  in  Great  Britain  in  the  spring  of  1918 
national  rationing  had  been  extended  only  to 
su^r  and  meat,  although  before  that  time  fooil 
rationing  of  butter  and  margarine  had  become 
almost  general  throughout  the  British  Isles  ex- 
cept in  the  agricultural  districts.  ^  Germany's 
first  experiments  were  with  butter  tickets.  Re- 
duction of  consumption  in  the  allied  countries 
was  accomplished  for  the  most  part  more 
laigely  through  other  methods  and  oy  popular 
appeals  and  voluntary  conservation.  Actual 
food  control  did  not  take  a  very  definite  form 
until  toward  the  end  of  1916,  although  much 
had  been  done  long  before  that  time,  of 
course,  both  to  increase  production  and  to 
provide  for  proper  distribution  and  con- 
sumption. It  was  not  until  5  Dec.  1916,  for 
instance,  that  the  public  meals  order  was  issued 
which  limited  the  number  of  courses  at  lundi- 
eons  and  dinners  in  hotels,  restaurants  and 
clubs.  Shortly  after  this  Uoyd  George  became 
Prime  Minister,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was 
the  appointment  of  a  Food  Controller. 

The  problem  of  increased  production  did  not 
begin  to  present  itself  tn  a  pressing  form  in 
Great  Britain  and  France  until  the  submarine 
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warfare  of  Germany  assumed  serious  propor- 
tions and  began  to  take  toll  of  many  commerce 
carriers  and  precious  cargoes  of  food.  With 
the  labor  left  at  home  heroic  France  was  doing 
all  it  possibly  could  to  keep  the  yield  large,  but 
between  1914  and  1917  there  was  a  decrease  of 
about  50  per  cent  in  the  production  of  that 
country.  Great  Britain  was  still  depending  to 
a  large  extent  on  supplies  from  tKe  outside 
world;  and  in  1916-1/  the  United  King^kHn 
raised  only  enough  of  its  own  foodstuffs  to  last 
for  about  ten  .weeks.  This  was  increased  in  the 
following  year  through  the  plowing  up  of  much 
hitherto  unused  land,  although  not  by  a  great 
amount;  but  by  the  season  of  1918-19  it  had 
grown  to  such  proportions  that  England  and 
Wales  were  producing  within  their  own  borders 
wheat,  oats,  barl^,  com  and  potatoes  to  care 
for  the  food  demands  for  forty  weeks,  or  four- 
fifths  of  a  year,  improved  methods  of  farm- 
ing,  the  use  of  tractors  and  other  labor-saving 
machinery;  the  addition  of  many  millions  of 
acres  to  the  farm  territory;  the  patriotic  and 
unselfish  work  of  women  in  going  on  the  farms ; 
and  the  cultivation  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
small  tracts  in  and  around  the  cities  and  towns, 
were  among  the  principal  means  by  which  this 
enlaimd  home  grown  supply  was  brought  about. 

The  United  States,  which  in  the  meantime 
had  been  supplying  an  increasingly  growing 
amount  of  wheat,  beef  and  other  foods  to  the 
Allies  was  also  devoting  itself  intensively  to  the 
problem  of  turning  out  vaster  quantities  of  food 
stuffs.  It  was  not  until  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  war  in  the  spring  of  1917  that  any 
unusual  help  was  required  by  the  farmers  in  this 
direction.  Even  before  that  time  they  had  lost 
some  of  their  help  which  had  been  drawn  off 
by  munition  factories  that  were  manufacturing 
guns,  ammunition  and  other  material  for  the 
Allies.  After  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
into  the  war  the  question  of  production  here 
took  on  a  different  aspect.  It  was  realized  what 
the  effect  of  the  draft  would  be  on  the  farmer; 
and  so  the  government  did  all  it  could  to  help 
him  and  to  make  the  drawing  off  of  so  much 
labor  bear  as  lightly  as'possible  on  die  producer. 
The  call  was  made  to  him  to  plant  as  much  as 
he  could;  emer^ncy  help  to  aid  in  gathering 
the  harvests  was  secured  for  him  through  the 
employment  service  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  United  States  Boys' 
Working  Reserve;  and  the  use  of  much  new 
machinery  was  advocated.  At  the  same  time 
another  new  factor  in  production  was  intro- 
duced. This  was  the  appeal  to  the  people  liv- 
ing in  cities,  towns  and  villages  to  cultivate  all 
the  idle  land,  the  back  yards,  vacant  lots  and 
open  'spaces  and  turn  them  into  war  gardens.  A 
national  organization  known  as  the  National 
War  Garden  Commission  was  formed  by 
Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Forestry  Association,  to  stimulate  this 
form  of  food  production;  and  the  results  were 
eminently  satisfactory.  As  to  what  England 
was  doing  in  the  same  direction,  a  report  pub- 
lished in  August  1918,  says  : 

•The  cultivation  of  these  allotments  is,  pos- 
»bly,  the  change  most  noticeable  in  the  physical 
aspect  of  England.  Everywhere  in  town  and 
country  evidences  of  the  widespread  interest 
may  be  seen.  The  ^garden*  (American  *back 
yardO       longer  is  a  green  grass  plot  with 


borders  of  flowers  but  a  vegetable  garden. 
Potatoes  are  growing  in  the  flawer  beds  of  the 
did  moat  at  Windsor  Castle.  Parks,  club 
grounds,  vacant  lots  and  railway  borders,  all  are 
under  cultivatioa  No  space  is  too  lai^e  and  no 
corner  too  small.  At  this  season  the  impression 
is  gained  that  England  is  one  vast  market  gar- 
den. All  this  food  production  is,  of  coiu'se,  re- 
lievii^  the  food  condition  in  a  great  degree.* 

The  women  of  France,  along  with  the  men 
too  g\d  for  service  and  uie  boys^  took  up  the 
work  on  the  farms;  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  toiled  to  raise  the  crops  needed  was  worthy 
of  the  same  hig^  praise  as  diat  bestowed  on  the 
brave  fighters  of  the  country. 

The  decrease  in  the  production  of  wheat 
and  other  foodstuffs  tn  Prance  was  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  in  price  of  about  50 
per  cent  for  wheat,  meat  and  all  the  main 
foodstuffs.  In  TtB^Ti  to  the  r^;alatioa  of 
ccmsumption  and  victualling  the  most  impor- 
tant public  provision  was  die  baying  of  all 
wheat  imports  hy  the  government  This 
regulated  automatically  the  prices  of  native 
wheat  and  prevented  speculatitm  in  interior 
markets.  After  December  1916  the  food  prob- 
lems of  France  were  in  the  hands  of  a  Minis- 
try of  Supplies  (Ministere  du  Raviteitlement). 
Among  the  food  laws  which  were  adopted  to 
meet  the  situation  in  France  was  one  providii^ 
for  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  wheat  grain 
used  in  bolting  for  the  making  of  flour.  An- 
other law  instituted  two  meatless  days  a  week 
and  reduced  the  menu  of  meals  in  hotels  and 
restaurants  to  three  courses  only.  A  third  pro- 
vided for  sugar  cards  which  reduced  the 
monthly  consumption  of  sugar  for  each  person 
to  750  grammes  and  later  to  400  grammes.  On 
1  Jan.  1918  a  new  system  for  uie  control  of 
the  cereal  supply  of  the  country  went  into  oper- 
ation in  France.  It  provided  among  other  things 
for  the  requisition  by  the  state  of  all  crops  of 
native  cereals  except  what  was  retained  by  the 

? rower  for  family  consumption,  for  seed  and 
or  fodder  for  his  live  stock;  state  control  of 
all  mills ;  the  fixing  of  a  uniform  price  for  flour 
which  affected  bread  also^  the  control  of  all 
transports  ol  cereals  by  rail,  water  or  road  on 
a  system  of  transport  permits;  and  the  alloca- 
tion to  each  department  of  a  monthly  ^uota  of 
cereals  based  on  a  declaration  of  requirements 
in  accordance  with  the  number,  occupation,  etc, 
of  the  population.  Bread  rationing  did  not  be- 
come an  institution  in  France  until  the  last  days 
of  January  1918;  but  the  measure  was  ap- 
proadud  with  considerable  heatatioa  Pre- 
vious to  the  introduction  of  dus  system  nothing 
in  the  way  of  general  or  national  bread  ration- 
ing had  been  actually  in  force. 

The  immediate  enforcement  of  this  bread 
rationing  was  decided  on  after  an  interallied 
conference  on  the  subject  of  distribution  of 
grain  supplies  in  January  1918.  A  flat  ration 
was  provided  of  300  grammes  (10.5  ounces)  a 
day  to  each  individual  regardless  of  age  or  con- 
dition. The  sdieme  was  introduced^  in  Paris 
knd  suburbs  and  gradually  extended.  Tickets 
were  issued  to  appHcants  pnesenting  su^r 
-  cards,  those  not  possessing  the  latter  having 
been  required  to  supply  proofs  of  identity  satis- 
factory to  those  in  charge.  No  tickets  were  re- 
quired of  individuals  for  bread  served  in  res- 
taurants; but  permits  were  issued  to  the  res- 
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taurants  entitlinff  diem  to  vnrdiase  to  an  amount 
estiinated  on  3.5  ounces  tor  each  meal  served. 
Up  to  the  time  this  regulation  went  into  effect 
the  supply  commission  which  had  been  estab- 
lished by  a  decree  of  8  Sept.  1914  had  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  the  price  of  bread  down  by 
buying  foreign  wheat  and  reselling  it  to  the 
departments  in  need;  but  the  shortage  of  the 
1917  crop  made  even  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion inadequate  to  nuet  the  sitliation.  Sugar 
had  been  the  first  article  of  food  subjected  to 
rationing  in  France  and  it  remained  the  only  one 
until  the  bread-rationing  scheme  went  into  ef- 
fect in  January  191& 

The  sugar  card  permitted  the  holder  to  buy 
one  and  a  half  pounds  of  sugar  a  month  for 
each  person  in  the  family  if  all  three  meals  were 
taken  at  home;  or  an  annu^  allowance  of  18 
pounds  for  each  person. 

Except  for  a  gradual  and  sustained  upward 
movement  of  prices  of  most  articles  of  common 
consumption  me  food  problem  in  Great  Britain 
had  not  offered  any  serious  difficulties  during 
the  first  two  years  of  the  war,  that  coimtiy  hav- 
ing been  largely  a  spectator  of  the  food  troubles 
of  enemy  countries ;  but  there  was  a  perceptible 
change  in  the  latter  part  of  1916  and  a  growing 
belief  among  the  working  people  that  an  unfair 
distribution  enabled  the  wealthy  to  get  supplies 
without  trouble  whereas  the  poor  were  not  get- 
ting stm)lies  without  difficulty.  Food  ccmtr^  in 
Great  Britain  did  not  take  definite  form  imtil 
the  end  of  1916  when  wide  powers  were  con- 
ferred on  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  use  of 
food.  Several  days  after  the  granting  of  this 
power  a  milting  order  was  issued  which  made 
obligatory  a  76  per  cent  extraction  of  flour  from 
wheat.  In  the  following  month  a'  food  con- 
troller was  named,  Lord  Devenport  being  the 
first  to  hold  this  office,  which  he  occupied  five 
motiths.  He  made  an  appeal  for  a  voluntary 
ration  of  bread,  meat  and  sugar.  This  did  not 
accomplish  all  that  was  desired,  although  many 
people  did  obey  the  request.  Profiteering  be- 
came marked  and  Lord  Devenport  finally  re- 
signed. He  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Rhonnda, 
who  obtained  fay  an  Order  in  Council  the 
power  to  deal  wiui  speculation  and  profiteering^, 
and  for  the  requisitioning  of  supplies  and  con- 
trol of  prices. 

The  first  <firect  attempt  at  rationing  was 
made  in  the  order  issued  5  Dec.  1916,  regu- 
lating meals  in  hotels  and  restaurants.  In 
February  1917  an  appeal  for  voluntary  ration- 
ing of  jbread,  meat  and  sugar  according  to  a 
specified  scale  was,  made.  The  first  products 
after  stigar  to  be'  rationed  in  Great  Britain 
were  butter  and  margarine,  although  meat  cards 
followed  rapidly.  On  1  Jan.  1918  the  weekly 
sugar  ration  was  fixed  at  one-half  pound 
per  person.  Under  the  rationing  system  one 
and  a  quarter  pounds  of  meat  per  person  was 
allowed  and  one  quarter  pound  of  butter. 
Owing  to  the  difficulties  in  fixing  general  maxi- 
mum retail  prices  over  the  whole  country,  the 
Ministry  of  Food  allowed  considerable  latitude 
to  the  local  food  committees  in  fixing  the 
charges  permitted  to  retailers.  In  the  first 
part  of  January  1918,  the  Ministry  of  Food 
issued  to  all  local  control  committees  a  memo- 
randum for  their  guidance  in  schemes  of 
rationing.  With  the  consent  of  the  food  con- 
troller any  food  committee  was  permitted  to 
adopt  any  practicable  scheme  for  controlHt^ 


within  its  area  the  distribution  and  consumption 
of  any  article  of  food.  An  order  allowing  a 
supplementary  ration  to  perscms  engaged  in 
heavy  work  was  issued  in  the  spring  of  1918. 

'Die  most  serious  situadon  whic£  developed 
any  dme  daring  the  war  in  connection  with  the 
food  supply  doubtless  was  during  the  winter 
of  1917-18  when  the  ravages  of  the  submarine 
and  other  causes  had  depleted  the  available 
stocks  of  the  allies  to  a  very  low  point.  How 
near  this  came  to  being  a  real  calamity  to  the 
cause  of  the  Allies  was  not  generally  known 
until  a  considerable  time  after  danger  was  past. 
Tlunks  to  the  conservation  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  had  been  practising  during  the  year 
or  so  preceding  this  period  and  to  extraordi- 
nary efforts  which  were  made  to  ship  lai^e 
quantities  of  'food  to  Europe  in  a  hurry,  the 
critical  situation  was  overcome.  Throu^out 
the  whole  North  ■  American  hetni^ere  th« 
cT(^s  of  1917  were  in  ^oieral  bad.  In  addi> 
tion  to  inevitable  reduction  of  crop  areas  atn 
tributable  directly  to  the  war,  the  harvests  pro- 
duced were  not  as  large  as  they  should  nave 
been.  And  yet  out  of  a  scant  crop  in  1917 
more  was  sent  to  the  Allies  than  had  been  sent 
out  of  the  abundant  crops  of  the  preceding 
years.  This  was  due  to  the  wonderful  saving 
made  b^  the  conservation  measures  in  effect  in 
the  United  States.  The  voluntary  reductions 
in  wheat  alone  during  the  first  year  of  the 
Food  Administration's  operation  in  the  United 
States  saved  125,000,000  bushels  out  of  the 
normal  consumption.  Taking  into  account  the 
fact  that  generally  speaking  the  1917  crops  were 
far  below  normal  and  that  in  spite  of  that  fact 
$1,400,000,000  worth  of  food  was  shtiq>ed  to 
Europe^  the  accompli^iments  of  the  United 
States  in  helping  to  feed  the  Allies  looms  la^. 
There  was  an  increase  of  844,600,000  pounds  in 
the  exports  of  meats  and  fats.  In  1916-17 
there  was  sent  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Allies  a  total  of  2,166,500,000  pounds  of  meats 
and  fats,  which  includes  all  sorts  of  meat  and 
meat  products,  canned  and  powdered  milk,  but- 
ter, cheese,  vegetable  oils,  lard,  etc  In  1917- 
18  there  was  sent  3,011,100,000  pounds.  That 
increase  was  the  result  of  saving. 

The  full  effect  of  the  American  Food  Ad- 
ministration's work  began  to  bear  its  best 
results  in  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  1917- 
18.  There  was  a  gain  of  80,900,000  bushels 
of  cereals  over  the  amount  which  had  been 
shipped  in  the  previous  fiscal  vear.  In  a  letter . 
which  Mr.  Hoover  addressed  to  President  Wil- 
son, giving  some  of  the  results  of  tiiU  year's 
saving,  he  said:  ^It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
since  the  urgent  request  of  the  Allied  Food  Con- 
trollers early  in  the  year  for  a  further  ship* 
ment  of  75,000,000  bushels  from  our  1917  wheat 
than  originally  planned  we  shall  have  shipped  to 
Europe  or  have  en  route,  nearly  85,000,000 
bushels.  At  the  time  of  this  request  our  sur- 
plus was  more  than  exhausted.  This  accom- 
plishment of  our  people  in  this  matter  stands 
out  even  more  clearly  if  we  bear  in  mind  that 
we  had  available  in  the  fiscal  year  1916-17  from 
net  carry-over  and  as  surplus  over  our  normal 
consumption  about  200,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  which  we  were  able  to  export  that  year 
without  trenching  on  our  home  loaf.  This 
last  year,  however,  owing  to  the  large  failure 
of  the  1917  wheat  crop,  we  had  available  from 
net  carry-over  and  production  and  imports, 
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only  jnst  about  our  normal  consumption. 
Therefore  our  wheat  shipments  to  Allied  desti- 
natitMis  represent  approximately  savings  from 
our  own  wheat  bread. 

''These  figures,  however,*  added  Mr. 
Hoover,  ''do  not  fully  conv^  the  volume  of 
the  effort  and  sacrifice  made  during  the  past 
year  by  the  whole  American  people.  Despite 
the  ma^ficant  effort  of  our  agricultural  popu- 
lation in  planting  a  much  increased  acrea^  in 
1917,  not  only  was  there  a  very  large  failure 
in  wheat  but  also  the  com  failed  to  mature 
properly  and  our  com  is  our  dominant  crop. 
Wt  calculate  that  the  total  nutritional  produce 
tion  of  the  country  for  the  fiscal  year  just 
closed  was  between  7  per  cent  and  9  per  cent 
below  the  average  of  Uie  three  previou-  years, 
our  nutritional  surplus  for  export  in  those 
years  being  about  the  same  amount  as  the 
shrinkage  last  yczr.  Therefore  Uie  consump- 
tion and  waste  in  food  have  been  greatly  re- 
duced in  every  direction  duritw^  the  year.* 

With  the  allied  nations  in  Europe  dependent 
for  70  per  cent  of  their  deficiency  in  essential 
foodstuffs  on  North  America,  it  is  readily  seen 
what  an  important  factor  the  conservation  sys- 
tems adopted  by  the  United  States  and  Canada 
were  in  furnishing  this  deficit.  The  great  dan- 
ger which  but  few  realized  that  the  allied 
nations  in  Europe  would  be  forced  to  make 
peace  by  food  shortage  was  happily  averted  by 
the  resolution  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Italv's  su^ 
plies  were  dangerously  low  in  December  191/, 
and  again  in  Sfarch  191£L  but  the  crisis  was 
passedT  Three  meatless  days  a  week  became 
necessary  in  Italy.  -The  weekly  ration  of 
bread  for  sedentary  people  was  three  pounds 
eight  ounces  of  war  bread,  with  an  additional 
allowance  for  heavy  workers,  while  macaroni, 
rice  and  maize  ftour  were  also  rationed.  The 
weekly  ration  of  sugar  was  placed  at  two  and 
a  quarter  ounces. 

The  world  food  situation  as  it  stood  in  the 
latter  part  of  1918  was  summed  up  in  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  at  a  conference  in  London  of  the 
food  controllers  of  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Italy  and  the  food  administrator  of  the  United 
States.    The  resolution  read: 

^Resolved,  that  while  the  increased  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  Canada  renders  it 
possible  to  relax  some  of  the  restrictions,  which 
have  borne  with  peculiar  hardship  upon  all  our 
peoples,  yet  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  rigid 
economy  and  elimination  of  waste  in  the  con- 
sumption and  handlinj;  of  all  foodstuffs,  as  well 
as  increased  production,  should  be  maintained 
throughout  the  European  Allied  countries  and 
m  North  America.  It  is  only  by  such  economy 
and  elimination  of  waste  that  the  transportation 
of  the  necessary  men  and  supplies,  from  North 
America  to  the  European  front,  can  be  accom- 
plished, and  that  stocks  of  foodstuffs  can  be 
ouilt  up  in  North  America  as  an  insurance 
against  the  ever-present  dan^r  of  harvest 
failure,  and  the  possible  neccssibr  for  large  and 
emergency  drafts  to  Europe.  We  cannot  ad- 
minister the  food  problem  on  the  basis  of  one 
year's  war.  We  must  prepare  for  its  long 
continuance  if  we  are  to  ensure  absolute 
victory.* 

Foflowing  his  return  from  this  European 
conference,  Mr.  Hoover  made  a  statement  in 
which  he  showed  something  of  the  great  con-. 


tinning  demands  of  the  Allies  for  food,  and  that 
too  in  sinte  o£  the  fact,  as  he  said,  that  *the 
harvests  of  France,  England  and  Italy  are 
better  than  one  could  expect  in  the  tremendous 
drain  of  man-power  to  the  front.*  This  showed 
that  for  the  year  beginning  1  Sept.  1918,  the 
Allies  would  have  to  unport  500,000,000 
bushels  of  cereals  for  human  consumption, 
4,000^00(^000  pounds  of  fats,  pork  products  and 
vegetable  oils;  900,000,000  pounds  of  beef 
products  for  civilian  consumption;  1,500,000 
tons  of  sugar,  in  addition  to  which  beef  must 
be  imported  for  army  needs  and  oats  for  army 
horses.  If  this  program  was  fulfilled  he  de- 
clared there  would  be  no  need  for  the  drastic 
rationing  of  food  among  the  Allies  except  in 
beef  and  sugar^  such  as  had  been  necessary 
during  the  previous  year.  The  world  shortage 
in  beef  and  sugar  made  it  impossible  to  satisfy 
the  whole  need.  But  the  program  would  pro- 
vide an  ample  supply  of  bread  and  fats  without 
the  rationing  of.  either  and  with  their  own  pro- 
duction would  give  the  Allies  sufficient  sup- 
plies, 50  that  bread  of  a  better  quality  could  be 
allowed.  Mr.  Hoover  said  it  was  the  '^lareest 
call  for  food  exports  we  have  ever  under- 
taken;^ and  then  added:  'We  can  do  it  if  we 
simply  have  the  will  to  live  with  every  economy 
and  to  waste  nothing,  and  it  will  put  us  to  no 
hardship.  Our  complete  fulfillment  of  last 
year's  promises  in  food  and  our  assurances  to 
furnish  even  lai^er  supplies  this  next  year 
have  removed  from  them  the  last  fear  of 
hunger.* 

A  food  conservation  program,  effective  in 
the  United  States,  21  Oct.  191&  lor  all  places 
where  cooked  food  was  sold  to  be  eaten  on  the 
premises,  affected  every  hotel,  restaurant,  cafe, 
club  and  dining  car  service  in  the  country.  It 
carried  into  etfect  the  announcement  of  the 
Food  Administration  issued  a  short  time  prior 
which  stated  that  in  fulfilling  the  American 
promise  to  the  Allies  to  send  them  17,500.000 
tons  of  food  during  the  year,  the  public  eating 
places  would  be  called  on  "to  undertake  in 
many  particidars  a  more  strict  program  than 
last  year.*   There  were  12  ^General  Orders* 
in  the  plan  which  set  forth  the  specific  measures 
by  which  it  was  proposed  to  carry  out  a  direct 
reduction  in  the  consumption  of  all  foods, 
particularly  staples,  rather  than  a  series  of 
emergency  regulations  such  as  meatless  and 
wheatless  days  and  meals,  and  the  substitution 
of  one  food  for  another.   The  proprietors  were 
told  that  it  had  not  been  deemed  advisable  or 
necessary  at  the  time  to  license  their  operation 
but  that  'in  cases  where  the' patriotic  co-opera- 
tion of  sudi  public  eating  places  cannot  be 
secured  by  other  tneans,  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  will  not  hesitate  to  secure  com- 
pliance with  its  orders  through  its  control  of 
the  distribution  of  sugar,  ftour  and  other  food 
supj^ies.* 

The  prohibition  against  serving  any  bread 
that  did  not  contain  at  least  20  per  «nt  of 
wheat  fiour  substitutes  was  announced;  and  of 
this  "Victory  Bread*  no  more  than  two  ounces 
could  be  served  to  a  patron  at  one  meal.  No 
bread  could  be  served  until  the  first  course  was 
on  the  table.  Four  ounces  of  other  bread, 
such  as  corn  bread,  muffins  or  Boston  brown, 
could  be  served  instead  of  the  Victory  bread 
Only  one  kind  of  meat  could  be  served  at  a 
mew.  Bacon  could  not  be  served  as  a  gami- 
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ture.  One-haK  ounce  of  batter  only  was  al- 
lowed to  a  person  at  a  meal.   The  same  ap- 

SHed  to  Cheddar  (American)  cheese  or  butter. 
To  sugar  bowl  was  allowed  on  the  table  or 
lunch  counter;  and  one  teaspoonful  was  all 
that  could  be  served  one  person  at  a  meal.  All 
waste  food  had  to  be  savied  to  feed  animals  or 
reduced  to  dbtain  fats.  Double  cream  or  cream 
containing  more  than  20  jier  cent  but^  fat  was 
prohibited. 

On  one  memorable  occasion  Lloyd  Geoive 
said :  *I  fear  the  disciplined  people  behind  the 
Germany  army,  the  rationed  family  and  the 
determination  of  wife  and  sister  and  daughter 
and  mother  to  stand  and  starve  so  that  rimr 
fighting  man  may  be  fed.  I  fear  it  more  tfian 
the  Imperial  army  itself.*  In  spite  of  namerous 
reports  from  Germany  at  various  times  during 
the  war  pointing  out  the  shortage  of  food  and 
declaring  that  the  people  were  almost  on  the 
verge  of  famine  it  was  shown  by  statistics  be- 
lieved to  be  reliable  that  whatever  hopes  were 
entertained  at  one  time  that  Germany  could  be 
starved  into  submission  all  hope  on  that  score 
would  have  to  be  abandoned.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  Allied  countries  to  depend  on  the 
maintenance  and  the  conservation  of  their  own 
crops  for  their  ultimate  victory  rather  than  to 
count  on  a  failure  of  the  enemy's  own  supi^ies 
which  were  more  completely  controlled  and 
regulated  than  were  those  in  die  nations  who 
were  fighting  against  them. 

The  food  problems  with  which  the  Allies 
had  to  struggle  were  enormoos.  They  kept 
changing  from  time  to  time  and  new  provisions 
had  to  be  adopted  during  the  progress  of  the 
conflict.  The  difficulties  which  had  to  be  met 
and  overcome  were  tremendous.  They  required 
the  most  consummate  handling,  the  employment 
o£  the  best  bnuns  of  the  cotmtries  involved  and 
a  vast  amount  of  administrative  work  in  ad<ti- 
tion  to  the  education  of  whole  peoples  to  the 
needs  of  the  time.  The  exertion  of  strenuous 
efforts  to  bring  about  increased  production, 
accompanied  by  enforced  or  voluntary  systems 
of  conservation  on  iall  the  various  articles  of 
food,  were  the  main  factors  in  the  successful 
solution  and  carrying  out  of  these  yital  prob- 
lems. 

Chahlbs  Lathbop  Pack, 
President  of  the  National  War  Garden  Com- 
misnon. 

FOODS,  Recent  Legislation  Respecting. 

The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  30  June  1906 
commonly  called  the  ''pure  food  law^  went 
into  effect  1  Jan.  1907,  It  forbids  the  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States,  the  exjKirtation 
from  the  United  States,  the  introduction  into 
interstate  commerce  and  the  manufacture  and 
sale  in  the  restrict  of  Columbia  and  the  Terri- 
tories, of  misbranded  and  adulterated  food 
and  drugs.  The  term  food  is  defined  to  in- 
dude  all  articles  used  for  food,  drink,  confec- 
tionery or  condiment  by  man  or  animals.  It  is 
to  be  deemed  misbranded  if  any  substance  has 
been  mixed  or  i>acked  with  it  so  as  to  reduce 
or  lower,  or  injuriously  affect  its  quality  or 
strength;  or  if  an^  substance  has  been  sub- 
stituted wholly  or  in  i^rt  for  die  articles;  or 
if  any  valuable  constituent  has  been  wholly 
or  in  part  removed;  or  if  it  be  mixed,  colored, 
powdered,  coated  or  stained  so  as  to  conceal 
damage  or  inferiority;  or  if  it  contains  any 
added  pdsonous  or  deleterious  ingredient ;  or 


if  it  cMisist  in  whole  or  in  part  of  any  filtlnr, 
decomposed  or  putrid  animal  or  vegetable  sab- 
stance;  or  if  it  is  the  jHwiuct  of  a  diseased 
animal,  or  one  that  has  died  otiherwise  than 
by  slaughter. 

It  is  deemed  misbranded  if  it  be  an  imita- 
tion of,  or  offered  for  sale  as,  another  article; 
or  if  it  be  labelled  so  as  to  deceive  or  mislead 
the  purdiaser,  or  purport  to  be  imported  when 
it  was  not;  or  if  the  contents  of  the  original 
package  ^all  have  been  removed  and  other 
contents  shall  have  been  placed  therein;  or  if 
it  fail  to  bear  a  label  stating  the  amount  of 
any  certain  drugs  (des^nated)  contained 
Aerein;  or.  being  in  package  form,  the  cmi- 
tent  in  weight  or  measure  is  not  plainly  stated 
on  the  outside  of  the  padu^;  or  if  the  pack^ 
age  or  its  label  shall  near  an>r  statement,  de- 
sign, or  device  (including  pictures) ,  whidi 
shall  be  false  or  misleading  in  anv  particular. 
But,  in  the  case  of  food  mixtures  or  com- 
pounds sold  under  distinctive  (that  is,  trade  or 
proprietary)  names,  they  shall  not  be  deemed 
misbranded  if  the  label  states  where  the  article 
is  produced  or  manufactured,  or,  in  the  case 
of  compounds,  knitations  or  blends,  if  they  are 
so  labelled.  Manufacturers  of  proprietary  foods 
are  required  to  state  on  their  labels  the  per- 
centages only  of  such  ingredients  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agnculture  shau  deem  needful  to  as- 
sure freedom  from  adulteration. 

Unlabdled  foods  in  packa^s  are  adjudged 
misbranded  if  they  are  imitations.  Untruthful 
geographical  names  are  forbidden. 

Pood  products  for  estport  may  contain 
added  ingredients  not  permitted  in  foods  to  be 
sold  in  the  United  States,  when  the  addition  of 
such  substances  does  not  conflict  with  the  laws 
of  the  ctHintry  to  which  such  food  products 
are  to  be  exported,  and  when  such  additions 
are  made  at  the  request  qf  the  foreign  pur- 
chaser. 

Articles  condemned  as  being  adulterated  or 
misbranded,  or  of  a  poisonous  or  deleterious 
character,  are  to  be  confiscated  hv  the  govern- 
ment and  destroyed,  or  sold  under  conditions 
not  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Dealers  are  exempt  from  prosecution  under 
this  law  if  ^cy  can  establish  a  genuine  guar- 
anty by  a  wholesaler,  jobber,  manufacturer  or 
*other  party*  residing  in  the  United  States, 
from  vmom  the  unlawful  articles  were  pur- 
chased. 

Under  rulings  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture seven  coal-tar  colors  may  be  usea  in 
foods,  vir. :  107  Amaranth ;  56  Ponceau  3R ; 
517  Erythrosin;  85  Orange  I;  4  Naphthol  Yel- 
low S;  435  Light  Green  SF;  692  Indigo  disul- 
foacid.  The  prefixed  numbers  identify  the 
4res  as  listed  In  A.  G.  Green's  ^Survey  of 
Organic  Coloring  Matter$>  (1904).  The  ktw 
is  administered  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  provides  that  the 
Secretary .  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  (^mmerce 
and  Labor  shall  make  uniform  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  carrying  out  its  provisions.  Such 
regulations  have  been  made  and  are  printed, 
together  with  the  act,  for  distribution  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  (Chemistry  Bureau 
BuUetin  112).  The  opinion  of  this  department 
regarding  various  features  of  the  kw  is  ex- 

fressed  in  Food  Inspection  Decisions  published 
rom  time  to  time  from  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
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tary:  Under  date  of  17  Oct.  1906,  40  rules  ^d 
regulations  for  tbe  enforcement  of  the  act 
were  adopted  by  the  three  secretaries.  Since 
then,  up  to  23  July  1910,  seven  of  these  regu- 
lations (Nos.  3,  9,  15,  17.  19,  28  and  34)  were 
amended  by  Food  Inspection  Decisions.  These 
amendments  refer  to  sections  of  the  law  relate 
ing  to  the  collection  of  samples;  change  in 
form  of  guaranty  legend;  permitting  the  addi- 
tion of  •harmless  coloring  matter  or  flavors  in 
proportion  not  to  exceed  1  part  to  800  of  the 
lood;  permitting  the  use  of  seven  specified 
coal-tar  colors;  forbidding  the  use  of  sac* 
charine;  permitting  benzoate  of  soda  in  any 
amount  if  stated  on  the  label;  relating  to  ar- 
rangement and  size  of  type  on  labels,  character 
of  name,  labelling  of  derivatives,  denaturing 
and  permitting  the  use  of  copper  salts  and 
sulfur  dioxide  if  so  stated  on  the  label. 

The  organization  conducting  the  enforcement 
of  the  Pure  Food  Law  includes:  (1)  Inspectors 
who  procure  samples  for  analysis  and  informa- 
tion regarding  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
food  and  drugs ;  (2)  chemists  and  clerks,  in 
the  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
in  Washington  and  in  the  branch  laboratories 
in  other  cities,  of  which  19  are  in  operation; 
(3)  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection,  whose 
duties  are  to  consider  all  questions  arising  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act^ 
upon  which  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  oi 
j^riculture  is  necessary ;  to  consider  and  snper- 
vise  all  correspondence  involving  interpreta- 
tions of  the  law;  and  to  conduct  hearings  based 
upon  alleged  violations  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act.  Information  secured  by  the  inspectors 
and  laboratories  regarding  violations  of  the 
law  is  reported  by  me  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  to  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  In- 
spection which,  when  the  charges  appear  to  be 
stistained,  makes  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  regarding  the  ex- 
clusion of  adulterated  and  misbranded  food 
and  drugs  offered  for  importation,  and  prose- 
cutions for  the  sale  of  domestic  goods  in  vio- 
lation of  the  law.  All  persons  charged  with 
violations  of  the  law  are  afforded  a  hearing 
which  they  may  introduce  testimony.  When 
requested,  the  hearing  is  conducted  personally 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  act  pro- 
vides that  its  penalties  shall  not  be  visited  upon 
dealers  protected  by  a  guaranty  by  a  resident 
of  the  United  States  that  the  articles  com- 
plained of  are  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  and  in  enforcing  the  law  the 
di^artment  attempts  to  protect  the  retail  dealer 
who  may  be  acting  in  good  faith,  and  to  place 
the  responsibility  upon  the  shipper  or  manu- 
facturer who  is  aware,  or  should  be,  of  the 
nature  of  the  product.  The  enforcement  of 
the  law  naturally  proceeds  along  two  lines: 
First,  products  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  foreign  countries ;  and.  second,  products 
mamifactured  or  sold  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  the  Territories  introduced  into  interstate 
commerce,  or  exported  from  the  United  States. 
In  the  case  of  imported  foods  and  drugs  no 
prosecutions  are  made.  The  effort  of  the  de- 
partment in  enforcing  the  law  is  confined  to 
preventing  the  importation  of  illegal  goods  and 
causing  their  reshipment  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  the  method  of 
inspecting  domestic  foods  and  drugs  is  neces- 


sarily wi^y  different  from  that  emjiloyed 
with  imported  goods.  For  this  purpose  inspec- 
tors visit  all  sections  of  the  country  to  secure 
samples  for  analysis  and  such  information  as 
may  be  required  by  the  department.  One  in- 
spector is  located  at  each  of  the  branch  labor- 
atories and  others  have  their  headquarters  at 
Burlington,  W.  Va.,  Des  Moin^  Oklahoma 
City,  Dallas,  Tucson,  Salt  Lake  Qty,  Spokane 
and  Fargo. 

The  duties  of  the  insjwctors  are  as  follows: 
(1)  To  investi^te  the  wholesale  and  retail 
market  and  obtain  samples  of  foods  and  drugs 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce;  (2)  to  inspect 
manufacturing  establishments  and  secure  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  foods 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce;  (3)  to  inves- 
tigate the  manufacture  and  use  of  substances 
which  are  or  may  be  employed  for  the  adultera- 
tion of  foods  and  drugs  and  methods  of  prepa- 
ration which  may  lead  to  the  damage  or 
deterioration  of  foods  and  drugs,  or  to  the  use 
of  improper  materials  in  thar  manufacture; 
(4)  to  inspect  foods  and  drugs  imported  at 
ports  where  branch  laboratories  have  not  been 
established.  Special  investigations  are  fre- 
quently made  concerning  sanitation  and  proc- 
esses of  manufacture.   The  efficient  and  com- 

Jttete  enforcement  of  the  law  depends  to  a 
arge  degree  upon  the  originality  and  initiative 
of  the  inspectors. 

The  act  provides  that  the  determinations  as 
to  adulteration  and  misbranding  shall  be  made 
in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  In  the  division  of  foods  of 
this  bureau,  there  is  a  special  laboratory  for  in- 
vestigating the  methods  of  preparation  and 
purification  of  edible  oils,  fats  and  waxes. 

In  the  division  of  dru^  of  the  same  bureau, 
laboratories  were  establi^ed  1  July  1908,  as 
follows: 

(1)  A  drug  inspection  laboratory,  for  the 
examination  ot  drugs  sampled  in  connection 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  excepting  those  for  which  special  arrange- 
ment is  made  at  the  branch  laboratories.  Tnis 
includes  a  general  investigation  of  drug  prod- 
ucts, bought  on  die  market,  to  determine  their 
standard  composition  and  adulterants. 

(2)  A  synthetic  products  laboratory,  to  in- 
vestigate synthetic  products  and  preparations 
containing  them,  develop  methods  for  the 
analysis  _  of  organic  synthesis,  and  study  the 
preparation  of  orgamc  compoimds  and  their 
analysis. 

(3)  An  essential  oils  laboratory,  to  investi- 
gate the  essential  oils  and  products  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  which  the  same  are  used.  This 
necessitates  studies  relative  to  the  chemical  con- 
stitution and  physical  character  of  essential 
oils,  the  development  of  methods  of  analysis, 
and  the  improvement  of  those  now  existmg; 
also  the  study  of  analytical  processes  for  the 
examination  of  products  containing  essential 
oils. 

(4)  A  pharmacological  laboratory  to  in- 
vestigate the  pharmacological  action  of  drdg 
products  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  This 
includes  a  study  of  the  physiological  and  path- 
ological effects  produced  on  animals  by  the 
medicinal  substances  which  enter  into  the  com- 

'  positions  of  commercial  dru^  products  and  by 
the  derivatives  and  preparations  of  the  same. 
See  Phakuaoopcbia.  Revision  or. 
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The^  is  ilto  ^  ml^ellaneous  diviaoti  la  the 
Bureau  of  Cheinisttv,  the  principal  tiaes  df 
work  oi  which  are  the  examination  and  study 
of  waters,  cattle  foods,  forage  crops,  grains, 
insecticides  and  fungicides,  trade .  wastes  and 
certain  hygietuc  proUems. 

The  Bureau  of  Qienustiy  ptiblishes  a  great 
many  bulletins  and  circulus,  alist  of  which  cwi 
be  obtained  by  aiq;>Ucation  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

In  the  several  States,  legislation  has  in  the 
main  been  in  uniformity  with  the  National  Food 
and  Drugs  Act.  The  general  tendency  is,  toward 
stricter  regulations,  with  certain  local  peculiari- 
ties. 

Alabpmar— The  Food  and  Driws  Act  of 
Alabama  was  approved  26  Aug.  1909.  It  is 
administered  by  the  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture and  industries.  It  "follows  closely  the 
Federal  law,  but  specifies  particularly  the  mix- 
ing of  "any  foreign  matter  or  substance'*  with 
sugar,  syrup  or  molasses,  lard  and  butter,  and 
m^cea  lu^e  to  the  law's  penalties  any  clerk  or 
agent  who  shall  act  for  an  owner  in  the  sale 
of  prohibited  foods.  It  forbids  the  sale  of  all 
forms  of  fabricated  imitations  or  adulterations 
of  spirituous,  vinous  or  matt  liquors  even 
if  so  labelled.  The  manufacture  of  •com- 
pound lard*  is  permitted  within  specified 
limits. 

Arkansas.—  The  Arkansas  Food  and  Druffs 
Acts,  28  May  1907,  and  amended  31  May  1909. 
are  adi^mstered  by  the  State  commissioner  of 
mines,  m;mufactures  and  agriculture,  with  the 
ud  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  whose  duty 
it  is  to  examine  specimens  of  foods  or  drug^ 
which  may  be  offered  for  sale  in  violation  of 
the  act.  This  board  reports  its  findings  to  tlie 
commissioner  of  mines,  manufactures  and 
agriculture,  who  prosecutes  offenders.  The 
Ar}cansas  law  follows  closely  the  Federal  law 
hut  is  more  rigid  It  forbids  particularly  the 
addition  of  burnt  sugar  or  any  other  coloring 
matter  or  saccharine  to  vinegar  or  cider.  To 
be  exempt  from  prosecution  for  the '  sale  of 
adulterated  articles  an  Arkansas  dealer  must 
cite  guaranty  by  wholesaler  in  the  State.  Foods 
prepared  under  *coined  names*  are  not  thus 
exempted  from  conforming  to  the  law,  and  the 
ingredients  must  be  designated. 

Calif omift.— The  Califomia  law  -was  ap- 
proved 11  March  1907,  and  amended  22  Feb. 
1909.  13  March  1900  and  26  April  1911.  H 
is  administered  by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
It  follows  the  Federal  law  but  is  more  stringent. 
Truthful'  labellins  does  not  render  an  adulter- 
ated article  exempt  from  penalty.  Guaramees 
to  be  accepted  must  be  under  the  State  law  and 
by  a  resident  of  the  State.  The  taws  of  this 
arc  strong  in  thdr  application  to  daiiV 
products  and  wmes  eqiedally.  It  is  unlawful 
for  any  person  *t»  produce, ,  matmfacture  or  t 
prepare  for  sale,  or  to  sell,  or  offer  for  5ale,  qr 
have  on  baud  lor  s.ale,  any  milk  or  product  of 
milk  to  which  has, been  added,  or  that  may  con- 
tain, any  compoued  of  boron,  salicylic  acid, 
formaldehyde,  or  other  chemical  or  substance 
for  the  purpose  of  preventii^  or  delaying  fec- 
mentati<m>'*  Likewise,  it  is  unlawful  to  pro- 
duce, etc,  any  milk,  cream  or  condensed  mil|c 
to  which  any  coloring  matter  has  been  added 
by  any  person,  or  to  which  any  gelatin  or  other 
sid>stance  has  been  added  to  increase  its  coiv- 
sistcncy,  or  make  it  appear  richer;  but  it  is  not 


Utalavful  to' use  harmless  coloring  matter  and 
common  salt  in  butter  and  cheese.  The  win- 
dows add  doors  of  alt  places  where  foods  are 
made  must  be  screened,  and  rigid  cleanliness 
is  prescribed.  Pure  wine  in  California  is  defined 
as  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to 
the  fortification  of  pure  sweet  wines.  A  uni- 
form wine  nomenclature  is  in  force,  consistii^ 
of  the  use  of  the  prefix  *Cal*  or  «Cata*  to  tte 
name  of  any  kind,  type  or  abbreviation  of  name 
of  wine;  as,  for  example,  *Calclaret,*  "Cal- 
burgundy,'^  ^Calariesling/*  etc.,  in  stamping  or 
labelling. 

Colorado.— The  Pure  Food  Law  of  Colora^ 
was  approved  7  March  1907.  Federal  food 
standards  are  adopted  "as  far  as  they  conform 
to  the  Colorado  laws.'*  All  chemical  preserva- 
tives are  forbidden  excepting  only  benzcate  of 
soda  in  quantity  not  to  exceed  one-tenth  of  1  per 
cent,  wines.  Beers,  and  spirituous  liquors  con- 
taining any  ingredient  not  normal  to  such 
liquor  are  adjudged  ''spurious  and  adulterated'^ 
and  may  not  be  sold  in  the  State.  Almost 
any  other  adulterations  of  foods  are  permitted 
if  they  are  not  unwhc^esome,  and  the  details  of 
the  adulteration  are  truthfully  stated  on  th<! 
labels.  Colorado  has  a  strong  enactment  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  tainted  or  diseased  meat. 
It  prohibits  preservatives  and  artificial  coloring 
matter  in  sausage,  except  such  as  may  be  al- 
lowed by  the  United'  States  Department  of 
Agriculture;  and  it  provides  for  inspection  <^ 
canning  and  similar  establishments,  excepting 
those  where  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  maintains  regular  inspection.  Any 
aduttecated  or  misbranded  article  is  declared 
a  nuisance,  to  be  abated  in  usual  court  pro- 
ceedings. 

Connecticut. — This  State  has  given  especial 
attention  to  dairy  laws.  Its  Pure  Food  Law  was 
approved  31  July  1907  and  amended  26  July 
1909.   It  is  administered  by  the  State  dairy  and 

.  food  commissioner  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. The  law  in  general  follows  the  Federal 
law  and  in  addition  provides  minute  instruc- 
tions for  labelling  and  branding  foods  and  drugs 
of  all  kinds.  Specific  regulations  prohibit  sac- 
charine, boric  acid  and  borates,  salicylic  acid 
and  salicylates  and  formaldehyde.  Bleached 
flour  may  not  be  made  or  sold  in  the  State; 
and  sugar  may  not  be  added  to  canned  Vege- 
tables. Rice  may  be  coated  and  copper  sails 
used  to  green  vegetables  and  pickles  if  the 
labels  so  state.  Underground  bakeries  are  dis- 
approved and  to  be  eliminated.  A  scale  of  al- 
lowances of  legal  shortages  in  weights  and 
measures  ranges  from  one-half  ounce  in  the 
pint  to  one-eighth  ounce  in  the  pound,  from  the 
statement  on  the  labeL 

Delaware^  The  Delaware  Pure  Food  Uiw 
was  approvcd.9  April  1907.  It  follows  the  Fed- 
eral law  closely  with  the  following  exemptions : 
"(1)  Where  the  order  calls  for  an  article  of 
food  or  drug  inferior  to  such  standard  and 
such  difference  is  made  known  at  the  time;  (2) 
where  the  article  of  food  or  drug  is  mixed 
with  any  matter  or  ingredient  not  injurious  to 
health  and  not  intended  fraudulently  to  increase 

-its  bulk;  weight  or  measure,  or  conceal  its  in- 
ferior quality,  if  at  the  time  such  article  is  de- 
livered to  the  purchaser,  it  is  made  known  to 

Mm  that  su^h  article  of  food  or  druj;  is  so 
mixed.*  The  standard  measure  o|  milk  anfl 
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cream  is  specified  as  57.75  cubic  inches  to  the 
quart. 

Dtttrict  of  Columbia. —  The  Federal  law 
applies  directly  in  the  District  and  there  are 
added  specifications  as  to  the  amount  of  butter 
fat  in  milk;  the  prohibition  of  salicylic  acid  in 
cider  and  of  alum  in  bread;  and  the  same  ex- 
emption from  standards  when  so  ordered  as 
in  the  Delaware  law.  The  prevention  of  the 
sale  of  unwholesome  food  and  the  distribution 
of  medicinal  and  poisonous  substances  is  regu- 
lated by  the  Heafth  Department. 

Florida. —  The  Florida  Pure  Food  Law  was 
approved  5  June  1911.  It  is  administered  by 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture  with  the  aid 
of  the  State  chemist.  An  daborate  schedule 
of  standards  of  purity  for  food  products  is  in 
force.  These  standards  are  based  upon  data 
rcpresentin^f  materials  produced  under  Amer- 
ican conditions  and  manufactured  by  American 
processes  or  representing  such  varieties  of  for- 
eign articles  as  are  chiefly  imported  for  Amer- 
ican use.  A  departure  of  the  article  above  the 
maximum  or  below  the  minimum  limit  pre* 
scribed  is  evidence  that  it  is  inferior  or  of  ab- 
normal quality.  Bleached  grain  and  flour  and 
all  chemical  presen^tives  and  antiferments  are 
prohibited.  Oysters  may  not  be  floated,  nor 
green  citrus  fruits  "colored*  by  artificial  heat, 
nor  may  copper  salts  be  used  to  green  vege- 
tables or  pickles.  The  schedule  of  standards 
is  published  by  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Tallahassee.  The  commercial  fertil- 
izer, feeding  stuffs^  and  cottonseed  meal  laws 
are  specifically  retained. 

Georgia. —  Bulletin  No.  51,  published  by  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture,  in  1910,  contains 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Law  approved  21  Aug.  1906 
and  amended  later,  and  also  the  rules  and 
regulations.  It  contains  also  a  report  on  all 
foods  and  drugs  inspected  and  analyzed  from 
1  June  1908  to  1  June  1910,  including  the  names 
of  manufacturers  and  dealers.  Georgia  forbids' 
in  food  saccharine  "absolutely,**  also  formal- 
dehyde, boron  compounds,  sulphurous  add  and 
sulfites,  salicylic  acid,  fluorides,  abrastol  and 
beta-naphthol.  Sulphur  dioxide  is  permitted, 
but  an  "abnormal  quantity®  is  forbidden.  Flour 
bleached  with  nitrogen  peroxide  cannot  be 
made  or  sold  in  the  State.  Saltpetre  (for  the 
present)  and  cereals  are  allowed  in  sausage, 
but  the  label  must  so  state.  Copper  salts  in 
vegetables  and  pickles  are  permitted  when  Uie 
label  states  such  use.  No  compound  can  be 
named  after  one  ingredient.  Unj^  food  care- 
lessly sold  renders  the  seller  liable  for  dam- 
ages. Ai^  person  adding  dirt  or  rubbi^  or 
any  other  material  to  cotton,  wool,  provisions 
or  other  article  to  add  to  its  weight  is  to  be  ad- 
judged a  "common  cheat*  and  punished  by  fine 
and  imprisonment.  The  law  is  administered  by 
the  State  Department  of  Architecture.  Particu- 
lar-attention has  been  given  to  the  sale  of  dam- 
aged com,  which  produces  the  disease  pellagra. 
'Hie  standards  of  purity  of  foods  and  drugs  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  A^cuiture 
are  the  official  standards  of  Georgia.  The 
standards  for  lard,  mixed  edible  fats  and  cot- 
ton-seed oils,  however,  are  defined  by  the  Geor- 
gia law. 

Hawaii. —  The  Federal  law  applies  directly. 
The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  tnat  are  adul- 
terated is  prohiUted. 


Idahov— The  Pare  Pood  Law  of  Idaho 
follows  jgenerallv  the  Federal  law.  It  ««s  ap- 
proved m  Itfardi  1911  and  is  administered  by 
the  State  dairy  food  and  sanitary  inspector. 
Bulletin  No.  5  of  the  Board  of  Health,  published 
in  October  1909,  gives  the  food  and  drug 
standards  of  this  State.  All  animal  and  vege- 
table products  and  beverages  are  standardized. 
Qiemical  preservatives  are  forbidden,  except- 
ing only  benzoate  of  soda  in  quantity  not  ex- 
ceeding one-tenth  of  1  per  cent.  Saccharine,  and 
salts  of  copper,  zinc  and  other  metals  may  not 
be  added  to  foods,  and  vegetable  substances 
may  not  be  added  to  sausage  or  other  meats. 
Foods  sold  under  coined  names  are  not  ex- 
empted for  that  reason.  Adulteration  of  wines, 
beer  and  spirituous  liquors  by  any  substance 
not  a  normal  constituent  is  unlawful.  Foods 
made  with  lard  substitutes  in  bakeries,  hotels 
and  boarding-houses  cannot  be  served  except 
with  a  printed  card  stating  the  fact.  Slaughter- 
houses, creameries  and  dairies  are  subject  to 
eareful  regulation;  and  there  are  general  regu- 
lations in  regard  to  labelling,  branding,  adul- 
teration, cold  stoi^ge,  imitations,  etc. 

Illinois.—  The  Illinois  Dairy  and  Food  Law 
was  approved  14  May  1907  and  amended  14 
June  1909  and  6  June  1911.  A  State  food 
commissioner  looks  after  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  relating  to  adulterated  and  unbranded 
foods.  Standards  of  purity  and  strength  have 
been  fixed  for  a  few  articles  in  the  act  itself. 
The  making  or  selling  of  adulterated  spirituous, 
malt  or  vinous  liquors  is  prohibited;  also  the 
sale  of  unclean  or  utiwholesome  dairy  products 
and  meats.  A  board  of  Hve-stock  commis- 
siohers  make,  by  the  State  veterinarian  or  a 
live-stock  inspector,  an  examination  of  animals 
which  they  believe  to  be  afilicted  with  any  con- 
tagious or  infectious  disease,  which  would 
render  the  carcasses  unfit  for  human  food,  -and 
have  power  to  confiscate  and  kill  such  animals. 
Chemical  preservatives,  except  benzoate  of  soda 
to  the  amount  of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  arc 
forbidden.  Hamburger  steak,  however,  may  con- 
tain sulphite  to  the  amount  of  thir^-five  one- 
hundreths  of  1  per  cent,  if  so  labelled.  Bleach- 
ing and  subsequent  coloring  of  food  is  permitted 
if  the  labels  so  state,  but  bleached  flour  it  decep- 
tive and  so  unlawful.  No  preservative  may  be 
added  to  milk  and  cream.  Saccharine  is  per- 
mitted if  the  label  so  states.   Bulk  foods  com- 

Kunded  and  wholesomely  adulterated  cannot 
sold  unless  notice  is  given  to  each  customer 
by  placard.  Any  wording  on  the  label  wluch 
deceives  in  any  way  renders  the  artide  mis- 
branded. 

Indiana.— The  State  Board  of  Healdi  regu- 
lates  the  enforcement  of  the  Pure  Food  Laws 
of  this  State  which  were  first  enacted  in  1907, 
following  the  Federal  statute.  The  Sanitary 
Food  Law  of  1909  provides  for  the  sanitation 
of  bakeries,  canneries,  packing  -  houses, 
slau^ter-houses.  dairies,  creameries  cheese 
factories,  confectioneries,  restaurants,  hotels, 
meat  markets,  and  all  other  food-^rodudng 
estaUishments,  and  vehicles  in  which  food  is 
placed  for  transportation.  Section  8  of  tins 
hw  {provides  that  *No  employer  shall  require, 
pemiit  or  suffer  any  person  to  woHc,  nor  shall 
any  person  work,  in  the  building,  room,  base- 
ment, cellar  or  vehicle  occupied  or  used  for  the 
production,  preparation,  manufacture,  paddnft 
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storage,  sale,  distribution  and  transportation  of 
food,  who  is  afflicted  with  any  infectious  or 
contagious  disease."  The  law  specifically  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  any  arsenic,  formaldehyde  or 
antiseptic  injurious  to  healUi.  Sugar  substi- 
tutes are  forbidden  in  foods  and  alum  may  not 
be  added  to  pickles.  Bleached  flour  may  not 
be  sold  The  labels  on  all  compound  foods 
must  bear  first  among  the  ingredients  the  name 
of  the  one  in  largest  proportion.  The  Board 
of  Health  authorizes  the  isstiing  of  letters  or 
orders  by  the  State  food  and  drug  commissioner 
relating  to  such  subjects  as  sidewalk  display  of 
foodstuffs,  sausages  with  cereal  added,  etc. 
These  are  for  the  guidance  of  the  trade. 

Iowa. —  A  ruling  under  the  1907  Pure  Food 
Law  of  this  State  points  out  that  this  State 
Uw  "cannot  touch  the  sfai^nent  or  sale  of 
foods  across  the  State  line  and  that  for  this 
reason  the  manufacturer  without  the  State  is 
pcrfectl}r  safe,  so  far  as  prosecutions  are  con* 
cemed,  in  sending  into  uiis  State  goods  that 
do  not  comply  with  the  Iowa  law."  The  law 
was  amended  6  April  1909  and  14  April  1911. 
Strict  rules  are  in  force  as  to  the  sanitary  pro- 
tection of  all  foods  on  sale  and  in  the  process 
of  manufacture..  A  suarantjr  by  others  does 
not  exempt  the  dealer.  The  national  and 
State  laws  are  quite  different  in  their  labelling 
provisions  and  goods  sold  in  this  State  must 
bear  the  labels  required  by  the  State  law.  The 
two  laws  are  nearly  alike  in  regard  to  prohibi- 
tion of  ingredients,  such  as  chemical  preserva- 
tives, harmful  colors  and  flavors  and  similar 
adulterations  which  are  prohibited  bv  both  laws. 
In  the  case  of  goods  which,  to  be  l^ally  sold, 
require  specific  form  of  labels,  the  provisions 
of  the  two  laws  are  different  and  the  dealer 
who  buys  to  sell  again  inside  this  State  cannot 
rely  upon  the  national  guaranty  for  his  label- 
ling under  the  Iowa  statute.  In  the  case  of 
compound  and  mixed  foods  the  name  first  upon 
the  label  must  be  that  of  the  largest  ingredient. 
The  laws  of  Iowa  are  strong  in  regard  to 
daily  products;  standards  fixed  for  various 
Idnds  of  Tin^iar  are  also  notably  complete; 
floated  oysters  and  shucked  oysters^  to  which 
ice  or  water  has  been  added  are  specifically  de- 
clared adulterated. 

Kaifcas.— The  Food  and  Drug  Law  of  this 
State  was  approved  14  Feb.  1907  and 
amended  12  March  1909.  It  is  administered  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  It  is  almost  an 
exact  copy  of  the  Federal  law,  the  only  dif- 
ference as  applied  to  foods  being  that  tn  sec- 
tion 6  under  the  definition  of  food,  as  used 
in  this  law,  are  added  the  words  ''or  in  the 
preparation  of  food."  These  added  words  are 
meant  to  cover  all  condiments,  flavors,  extracts, 
baking  powders  and  such  other  articles  as  enter 
into  the  preparation  of  food,  which  is  not 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  national  law.  In  sec- 
tion 7,  under  "Foods,"  the  word  "tainted*  is 
inserted  in  the  Kansas  law,  but  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  national  law.  This  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  covering  certain  unwholesome  prod- 
ucts that  may  not  be  decomposed  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  but  which  may  be  tainted 
with  gases  or  ptomaines.  Also,  in  section  8, 
the  word  "arsenic"  appears  in  the  Kansas  law 
with  contained  drugs  required  to  be  mentioned 
on  the  label.  The  regulations  provide  for  the 
sanitaiy  cleanliness  of  apartments  and  furnish- 
ings of  all  factories  and  stores  where  food  is 
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made  or  sold  and  of  afl  vehicles  in.  which  It 
is  transported  Sidewalk  displays  must  be  dust 
and  fly  proof.  Oysters  may  not  contain  added 
water  and  must  test  to  10  j>er  cent  solids.  Meat 
products  may  not  contain  sulphites  or  any 
secret  preparation.  AH  fish,  fowl  and  game 
animals,  rabbits,  etc.,  placed  in  cold  storage 
must  first  have  the  entrails  drawn, 

Koitucl^.— The  Pure  Food  Law  of  Ken- 
tucky was  approved  13  March  19(%  and 
amended  25  March  1909.  It  is  administered 
by  the  director  of  the  Agricultural  Ejcperiment 
Station  who  makes  analysis  of  samples  of  food 
and  drugs  which  are  manufactured  or  on  sale 
in  the  State,  or  are  suspected  by  the  Board  of 
Health  or  Board  of  Pharmacy  of  being  adulter^' 
ated  or  misbranded,  at  the  fixed  fee  of  $7.50  and 
necessary  expenses.  He  fixes  standards  of 
purity,  quality  or  strength  when  such  standards 
are  necessary,  or  are  not  fixed  by  statute. 
The  standards  of  die  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are  followed  wherever 
possible.  Adulterations,  if.not  unwholesome  and 
truthfully  stated  on  the  label,  are  permitted. 
Every  buyer  of  foods  which  have  been  bleached 
by  sulphurous  acid  must  be  notified  personally 
or  in  writing  to  that  eSect.  Benxoic  acid  and 
benzoates  are  declared  injurious  to  health  and 
foods  containing  them  may  not  be  sold.  Guar- 
antees to  be  protective  of  the  retail  dealer  must 
be  by  a  resident  of  the  State. 

Louisiana. —  The  food  and  drug  regulations 
of  the  Louisiana  Board  of  Health  were  estab- 
lished 7  July  1906  and  have  the  force  of  law. 
They  are  a  lengthy  detailed  schedule  of  stand- 
ards in  connection  with  a  general  law,  very 
nearlv  the  same  as  the  national  Pure  Food  Law. 

Maine. —  The  Maine  Food  and  Vrvg  Act 
was  approved  28  March  1911  and  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  director  of  the  Maine  experiment 
station.  It  follows  closely  the  national  Pure 
Fpod  Law.  Pure  miJk  and  water  are  protected 
by  special  legislation.  Lobster  meat  must  be 
sold  m  the  shell.  Sulphurous  acid  is  permitted 
in  molasses  and  dried  fruits  "for  the  present.* 
Adulterations  which  are  "fraudulent*  are  for- 
bidden. Veal  from  calves  less  than  four  weeks 
old  may  not  be  sold  in  the  State.  Plumping 
scallops  in  fresh  water  is  specifically  pro- 
hibited 

Maryland — The  Maryland  Food  and  Drug 
Act  was  approved  5  April  1910.  It  is  admin- 
istered by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Federal 
standards  are  adopted  for  foods  generally. 
Ice-cream  is  specifically  defined  and  must  con- 
tain not  less  than  4  per  cent  of  milk  fat  and 
may  have  eggs  incorporated  with  it  and 
not  to  exceed  1  per  cent  of  gelatine  or  vege- 
table gum.  Such  ice-cream  may  be  sold  with- 
out label.  When  containing  more  than  4  per 
cent  of  milk  fat  it  must_  be  labelled  and  the 
percentage  stated.  Nut  ice-cream  must  con- 
tain 6  per  cent  of  milk  fat.  Floated  oysters 
may  be  sold  if  so  labelled  Benzoate  of  soda 
is  permitted  to  the  amount  of  one-fifth  of  1  pei- 
cent  and  sulphur  dioxide  to  the  amount  of 
thirty-five  one  hundredths  of  1  per  cent. 

Massachusetts.—  The  pure  food  regula- 
tions date  back  to  1902  and  are  administered 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  The  1911  re- 
visions incorporate  many  provisions  of  the 
Federal  law.  All  chemical  antiseptics  except 
sal^etre  are  prohibited.  Sellers  of  oleomar- 
garine are  licensed  but  the  possession  or  sale 
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of  imitatjKw  batter  Is  ^^btted.  The  side 
of  candy  containing  more  than  1  per  cent 
alcohol  to  a  person  under  16  years  of  age  is 
prohibited.  Various  other  articles  are  the  sub- 
ject of  special  enactment,  such  as  vinegar, 
meats,  dairy  products  and  fish.  Monthly  bulle- 
tins are  issued  by  the  State  Board  o£  Health 
showing  results  of  inspections. 

Uichiniu—  A  dairy  and  food  a>minisuoiier 
directs  tne  enforcement  of  the  general  food 
law  passed  in  1895  prohibiting  and  aiming  to 
prevent  adulteration,  misbranding,  fraud  and 
deception  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
articles  of  food  and  drink,  and  dri^s.  Several 
public  acts  refer  specifically  to  various 
articles,  including  buckwheat  flour,  cheese, 
vinegar,  renovated  butter,  com  syrup,  ice- 
cream, etc.  Articles  containing  benzoate  of 
soda  "or  other  harmless  preservatives*  must 
be  so  labelled.  Imitation  jellies  and  jams  may 
be  sold  under  truthful  labels,  but  they  must 
not  be  colored  in  imitation  of  the  real.  Maple 
products,  if  adulterated,  must  not  have  the 
word  "mapld"  on  the  lsa>el.  The  law  ts  pub- 
lished with  a  digest  of  rulings  on  some  of 
these  articles. 

Minnesota. —  The  General  Pure  Food  Law 
of  1905,  amended  in  1907,  is  administered  by 
the  dairy  and  food  commissioner.  Various 
articles  of  food  have  received  special  enact- 
ment for  the  protection  of  the  public  against 
impurity,  imitation  and  fraud.  Any  false  or 
misleading  statement,  design  or  device  on  labels 
is  unlawful.  A  distinction  must  be  made  in 
labelling  for  example,  between  pure  honey  and 
honey  substitute,  and  between  raw  linseed  oil 
and  boiled  linseed  oil  Intent  to  deceive  is 
made  the  test  for  penalizii^  adulteration,  and 
the  sale  of  adulterated  goods.  The  making, 
selling  or  serving  of  adulterated  liquors  is 
forbidden.  The  sale  of  the  veal  of  calves 
killed  when  less  than  four  weeks  old  is  pro- 
hibited. There  is  a  strong  act  relating  to  the 
inspection  of  canneries,  and  establishing  grades 
for  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  Various 
rulings  and  regulations  define  the  standards 
and  methods  of  labelling  of  other  articles. 

Mississippi. —  A  pure  food  law  was  passed 
IS  April  1910,  following  closely  the  Federal 
statute.  The  State  chemist  is  charved  with  its 
enforcement  Underwdght  of  flour,  meal, 
pork,  etc.,  is  unlawful,  and  forfeits  the  articles. 
Preservatives  in  sausages  are  forbidden.  Any 
sale  of  food  known  to  be  unwholesome  is  un- 
lawful. 

Missouri. —  The  Missouri  Pure  Food  Law 
was  approved  13  March  1907.  The  definitions 
of  adulteration  and  misbranding,  and  provisions 
relating  to  exemption  under  guaranty,  inspec- 
tion, prosecution,  etc.,  are  the  features  of  this 
law,  as  in  nearly  all  the  States.  The  United 
States  standards  of  purity  have  been  adopted. 
There  is  a  special  act  relating  to  the  inspection 
of  apiaries  to  detect  diseases  arnong  honey  bees. 
There  is  also  a  Bureau  of  Dairying.  The  De- 
partment of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  has 
issued  a  handbook  of  the  laws,  which  are  both 
general  and  special,  with  rules  and  regulations, 
standards  for  foods  and  liquors,  notes  and  com- 
ments. Bleached  flour  and  coated  rice  may  be 
sold  if  labelled  accordingly.  Borax  and  sul- 
phite may  not  be  added  to  sausage  or  other 
meats.     Spirituous,  vinous  and  malt  liquors 


mar  not  be  adulterated  eitMpt  by  dnlg^sts  ia 

mwing  medicinftl  preparations.  Substitutions 
of  ingredients  in  package  foods  are  permitted 
if  they  are  not  injurious,  of  equal  food  value, 
and  the  label  so  states,  but  saccharine  may  not 
be  substituted  for  sugar. 

Montana.— The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  was 
approved  8  March  1911.   It  is  administered 

the  State  Board  of  Heal^  imder  extended 
and*  explicit  regulations.  The  Montana  law 
is  modeled  on  the-  Federal  law,  but  elaborates 
some  of  tfie  protective  provisions.  No  adul- 
terated foods  of  any  kind  may  be  placed  on  the 
tables  of  hotels,  restaurants  or  boarding-houses 
unless  placards  are  conspicuously  placed  stating 
that  "Harmfully  adulterated  foods  are  not 
served.* 

Nebraska. —  The  Food  and  Drug  Act  went 
into  effect  5  J[uly  1907,  and  was  amended  in  1909 
and  1911.  It  is  administered  by  the  FoodL  Dairy 
and  Drug  Commission,  and  executed  by  the  gov- 
ernor as  special  commissioner.  In  the  main 
it  follows  the  Federal  law,  but  is  more  explicit, 
and  has  some  special  provisions.  Oleomar- 
garine may  not  be  sold  if  colored.  Butterine 
may  be  served  at  public  tables  only  if  notifica- 
tion to  that  effect  is  given  to  guests.  Ice-cream 
is  adjudged  adulterated  if  it  contains  less  than 
14  per  cent  of  butter  fat  Provisions  against 
bleaching  of  foods  are  suspended  in  the  case 
of  flour  oleached  by  nitrogen  peroxide.  Coated 
rice  may  be  sold  if  labeUed  accordingI;y.  A 
deceptive  label  renders  the  goods  under  it  mis- 
branded.  A  guaranty  does  not  protect  the  re- 
tail dealer  unless  given  by  a  resident  of  the 
State. 

Nevada. —  The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  was 
approved  13  March  1909,  and  is  administered 
by  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
as  a  board  of  control.  It  is  modeled  on  the 
Federal  law,  but  makes  many  specifications  in 
addition.  Foods  are  misbranded  if  the  name 
of  the  real  manufacturer  and  the  location  of 
the  factory  are  not  given  on  the  label.  Liquors 
may  not  be  adulterated  with  any  substance 
which  injuriously  affect  their  "quali^,  purity 
or  strength.*  Sausage  may  contain  cxre^ 
additions  only  if  so  placarded  in  the  shops 
where  sold,  or  so  labeUed  on  each  package. 
Meat  products  may  contain  sulphur  dioxide  to 
the  amount  of  thir^-five  hundredths  of  1  per 
cent,  or  benzoate  of  soda  to  the  amoimt  of  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  cent 

New  Hampshire. — The  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
of  7  March  1907,  amended  6  April  1909,  is, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  like  the  national 
act,  and  there  is  co-operation  of  action  between 
the  State  and  Federal  authorities.  The  State 
Board  of  Health  issued  a  sanitary  bulletin  under 
date  of  October  1907,  containing,  the  pure  food 
and  drug  laws  of  the  State.  It  is  made  up  of 
various  seiKirate  statutes  passed  from  1895  to 
1907,  inclusive,  relating  to  candy,  vinegar,  dairy 
products,  etc.,  and  also  the  general  act  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  for  enforcing  it. 
Adulterations  to  be  permissible  must  be  whole- 
some and  truthfully  labelled  Chemical  pre- 
servatives, excepting  "common  salt  and  salt- 
petre* are  forbidden.  An  exception  is  made 
of  benzoate  of  soda  only  when  the  board  de- 
cides it  necessary  to  preserve  the  food  for  suc- 
cessful marketing.  Concerning  the  form  of 
guaranty,  a  special  notice  is  given  to  the  public 
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as  follows :  'For  self-protection,  every  dealer  iti 
New  Hampshire  should  demand  of  the  manu- 
facturer or  jobber  a  Ruaranty  that  the  foods 
comply  with  the  New  Hami»hire  laws;  and, 
further,  the  foods  should  be  so  marked  upon 
their  receipt,  that  be  may  be  able  to  i<Miiti^, 
conclosiTely,  the  vendor,  else  he  will  be  de- 
prived of  die  protection  provided  for  in  tfie 
guaranty.*  , 

New  Jeney.^ — The  New  Jersey  Food  and 
Dmg  Act  was  approved  20  May  1907,  and 
amended  in  1908,  1909,  1911  and  1912.  It  fol- 
lows closely  the  Federal  law,  but  specifically 
provides  tint  the  oleomargarine  taw  ^lall  not 
be  affected  Uiereby.  |t  is  administered  hy  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  which  has  {ormulated 
an  exfaaostive  schedule  of  rules.  The  board 
published  a  pamphlet  of  the  important  acts 
relating  to  the  sale  or  distribution  of  food  or 
drugs.  The  national  mles  and  regulations  and 
food  inspection  decisions,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
applicable  to  the  Food  Law  of  their  State  (Re- 
vision of  1907)  are  regarded  as  indicating  the 
policry  of  the  board  with  respect  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  act.  The  act  contains  several 
distinct  prohibitions  relating  to  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  various  articles.  The  board 
enforces  an  elaborate  schedule  of  food  stand- 
ards; vinegar  and  bread  b^g  the  subject  of 
special  enactments. 

New  Mexico.—  The  food  laws  of  1897  pro- 
hibit adulterations  which  are  injurious  to  health 
or  which  are  fraudulent  in  effect,  and  all  sales 
of  damaged  goods  unless  purchaser  is  notified 
to  tlus  effect  Goods  delivered  to  a  purchaser 
must  be  diose  asked  for,  without  substitution 
or  adulteration. 

New  York.— The  Pure  Food  Law  of  1909 
is  administered  by  the  State  commissioner  of 
agriculture.  Bread,  dairy  products,  adulterated 
vinegar,  feed  for  animals,  diseased  animals, 
apples,  pears,  peaches  and  quinces  are  the 
subjects  of  special  enactment;  but  the  laws 
relating  to  adulteration  or  misbranding  of  food 
and  food  products  rest  upon  two  brief  sections 
following  the  deiinitions  of  the  Federal  statutes 
in  regard  to  confectionery  in  particular  and 
foods  in  general.  The  rules  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Health  practically  cover  the  whole 
subject  of  the  preparation  and  sale  of  foods. 
Examinations  of  milk  are  made  monthly  and 
of  other  foods  semi-annually.  Adulteration  of 
maple  sugar,  maple  syrup  and  hon^  is  ex- 
pressly forbidden.  The  Sanitary  Code  of  the 
Oty  of  New  York  is,  in  effect  a  pure  food 
law  with  qwdal  regulationa.  Mtsrqiresaita- 
tion  of  identity,  quality,  manufacture  or  weight 
is  peiuUized  as  a  misdemeanor. 

North  CaroUnaw—  The  Food  and  Drug  Act 
was  approved  25  Feb.  1907,  and  amended  in 
1909.  ft  is  administered  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  It  follows  closely  the 
Federal  law,  and  adopts  the  Federal  standards. 
Special  provisions  forbid  the  addition  of  any 
habit-forming  dmg  to  any  liquor  except  by  a 
druggist  upon  a  phyndan's  prescription.  Labels 
must  be  truthful,  and  different  labels  may  not 
be  placed  on  the  same  paclage.  Imitation  but- 
ter may  be  served  at  public  tables  only  when 
notice  of  such  use  is  ^ven  upon  conspicuously 
placed  placards,  or  _prmted  on  the  bill  of  fare. 
Ice-cream  which  is  in  any  sense  an  imitation  or 
contains  gelatnu^  gum  or  eggs  most  be  so  la- 


belled, or  announcement  made  ^  irfacarding 
the  room  where  it  is  served. 

North  Dakota.— The  Pure  Food  Law  was 
approved  8  March  1907  and  is  administered  by 
the  State  ^ricultural  Experiment  Station 
under  rigid  sanitary  laws.  It  defines  Ihe  adul- 
terating and  misbranding  of  loods  and  bever^ 
^es,  specifying  exceptions  in  the  case  of  can- 
dies and  chocolates  and  baking  powders.  The 
State  law  of  1907  affecting  dairy  products,  ext- 
forced  by  a  dairy  commissioner,  is  an  import- 
ant feature.  The  State  itself  does  not  fumi^ 
its  food  laws  in  pamphlet  form ;  drey  are  found 
in  chapters  195  to  1S6,  Laws  of  1907,  and  chap- 
ters 183  and  189.  Laws  of  1909.  Federal  stand- 
ards are  adt^ted  where  the  State  has  not  made 
qKdfic  regulations.  Foods  of  qnalihr  or 
strength  below  the  standards  are  declared  aii»- 
branded.  Any  deceit,  direct  or  indirect,  in  any 
sale  of  foods  is  a  misdemeanor.  Stale,  tainted 
or  spoiled  food  may  not  be  sold  or  even  stored, 
and  the  sale  of  undrawn  poultry  is  forbidden. 
No  chemical  preservative,  alum,  copper  or  iron 
salts,  bleaching  agents,  or  fillers  may  be  used 
in  any  foods.  An  excepticm  is  made  as  to  b«i- 
2oate  of  soda  in  the  case  of  perishable  foods 
in  bull^  where  it  is  necessary  to  their  preserva- 
tion, and  not  otherwise;  and  must  not  exceed 
one-twentieth  of  1  per  cent.  The  use  of 
'liquid  smoke*  in  preserving  meats  or  6sh  is 
forbidden  and  coal-tar  dyes  may  not  be  placed 
in  foods.  Coated  rice  and  bleached  flour  may 
not  be  sold  in  the  State. 

Ohio. —  A  general  food  and  drugs  law  is 
included  in  the  General  Code  of  Ohio,  1910.  It 
is  administered  by  the  State  dairy  and  food 
commissioner;  and  printed  in  a  book  of  the 
laws  (1910),  and  a  bulletin  of  patent  and  pro- 
prictary  medicines.  Vinegar,  wines  and  liquors, 
dairy  products,  veal,  candy,  feed,  maple  sugar 
^d  s^rup,  flavoring  extracts,  canned  products 
and  linseed  oil  have  special  provisions,  in  ad^ 
dition  to  the  eeneral  laws.  Commissioner  Dan- 
lap  stated  in  his  report  of  1906,  'Publicity  is  a 
great  help  in  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and 
drug  laws.  A  small  fine  is  easily  ^id  and  soon 
forgotten,  but  a  public  condemnation  of  a  cer- 
tain brand  of  foods  not  only  affects  present 
dividends,  but  is  very  likely  to  affect  those  of 
the  future  and,  in  some  cases,  drives  die  dis- 
honest manufacturer  entirely  out  of  business.* 

OUahoma.—  The  Food  and  Drug  Law  was 
approved  20  March  1909  and  is  administered  by 
the  State  commissioner  of  health.  It  ts 
largely  a  copy  of  the  Federal  law.  Extended 
sanitary  regulations  cover  the  inspection  of 
premises  where  food  is  made,  stored  or  sold 
and  there  are  special  provisions  relating  to 
trakeries,  sidewalk  and  floor  displays  and 
slaughter-houses.  Federal  food  standards  are 
adc^ed  and  bread,  confectionety,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, flavoring  extracts,  flour,  lard,  preserva- 
tives, spices  and  condiments  are  specially  pro- 
vided for.  The  selling  and  buying  of  damaged 
foods  is  forbidden,  "nie  seller  of  spoiled  eggs 
is  personally  resp<xisible.  Acid  drinks  may  not 
be  kept  in  or  sold  from  a  metallic  container 
which  is  not  enamelled.  Artifidal  coloring 
matters  which  are  'regarded  as  harmless*  may 
be  used,  but  consumers  are  warned  tfiat  they 
have  not  been  proved  harmless  except  in  very 
small  quantities.  The  use  of  imitation  or  com- 
pound foods,  or  ingredients  of  foods,  in  hoteb 
and  other  public  houses  must  be  announced  to 
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guests  by  placards  or  conspicuously  on  the  bill 
of  fare. 

Oregon.— The  Pure  Food  Law  of  1910  is 
administered  by  the  daiiy  and  food  conunis- 
sioner.  It  embodies  most  of  die  provisions  of 
tibe  Federal  law.  Coated  rice  may  not  be  sold 
unless  with  printed  instructions  to  wash  off  the 
coating  before  cooldnK  it.  Tomato  catsup  may 
contain  benzoate  of  soda  to  the  amount  of  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  cent,  but  no  other  goods  may  be 
so  treated  except  upon  the  decision  of  the  com- 
missioner that  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  them. 
A  ^'reasonable'*  variation  in  weight  from  that 
stated  on  the  label  is  permitted  it&e  specimens 
examined  are  as  often  overwei^t  as  under- 
weight. There  are  special  provisions  regardit^ 
the  licensing  of  fish  canners,  the  duties  of  the 
fish  warden,  the  branding  of  fruit  boxes  and 
the  inspection  of  orcharc^  and  packing-houses. 

Pennsylvania. —  The  Pure  Food  Act  was 
uiproved  13  May  1909.  It  is  modeled  after  the 
Federal  law,  but  emedaily  preserves  the  pro- 
visions of  ue  189/  act  relating  to  tmXk  and 
cream,  the  oleomargarine  act,  the  butter, 
cheese  and  game  laws  and  the  vinegar  regula- 
tions. It  is  administered  bjf  the  dairy  and 
food  commissioner  with  the  aid  of  the  factory 
inspector  and  the  State  Livestock  Sanitary 
Board  and  under  its  extended  rules  and  ref- 
lations. Unwholesome  foods  and  foods  with 
unwholesome  additions  may  not  be  sold.  Oth- 
erwise, substitutions  and  additions  to  foods  are 
permitted  if  the  quality  is  not  depreciated  and 
the  label  states  the  facts.  However,  no  word 
may  be  used  on  the  label  which  is  misleading. 
It  is  ruled  that  ''Coffee  Compound'  is  mis- 
branding, inasmuch  as  the  added  substances 
are  not  coffee.  Second-hand  bottles  (except 
milk  and  beer  bottles)  may  not  be  used  as  food 
eontainera.  There  are  separate  acts  relating 
to  non-alcoholic  drinks,  ice-cream,  fresh  eggft, 
lard,  fruit  svrup,  renovated  or  process  butter 
and  fresh  meat,  poultry,  game  and  fi^.  There 
are  also  rules  and  r^tuations  issued  by  the 
Commissioner  relating  to  other  articles  of  food. 
The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  pub- 
lishes a  bulletin  containing  the  food  l^slati<m 
together  with  a  digest  of  numerous  court  de- 
cisions relating  thereta 

Philippine  lalands^Here  the  United  States 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  30  June  190Gv  is  adopted 
IM  toto,  excepting  that,*  instead  of  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  making  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act,  as 
in  the  Federal  law,  this  dixty  devolves  upon  the 
insular  collector  of  customs,  the  director  of 
health  and  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  of 
the  Islands,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Phil- 
i|>iune  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  All  examina- 
tions are  made  by  the  Philippine  Bureau  of 
Science. 

Porto  Rico. — The  Federal  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  is  administered  by  the  Insular  Board  of 
Health.  Adulterations  are  unlawful  only  if  of 
unwholesome  material  or  fraudulently  labelled. 

Rhode  laland^The  Pure  Food  and  Drag 
Act  was  approved  26  May  190B,  and  is  admin- 
istered by  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Com- 
missioners under  an  extensive  code  of  defini- 
tions and  rules.  It  follows  in  general  the  Fed- 
eral law,  and  the  government  standards  are 
adctpted.  Additions  to  foods  permitted  by  the 


Federal  law  are  modified  in  some  case^ 
seven  coal-tar  colors  allowed  by  the  r 
ment  may  be  used  also  in  Rhode  Islas: 
uily  if  no  other  cohirs  are  used  in  tbe-- 
fooas.     Adulterated    or    isnpare  spr. 
liquors,  however  labelled,  may  not  be  si. 
fered  for  sale  nor  kept  for  sale  in  Hb^  >. 
Possession  of  such  liquors  by  a  dcak: 
gardfd  as  evidence  that  he  keeps  them  <c . 
A  State  assayer  of  liquors  has  charge  "i: 
section  of  the  law.    There   arc  also  j^. 
State  laws  relating  to  miUc,  beef  and  peri. 

Sonth  Carolina^  The  Food  and  Drs? 
was  approved  20  Feb.  1907.  It  is  admir-^ 
by  the  Slate  Board  of  Health.  The  dear; 
contained  in  the  national  act  are  foik>>:. 
regard  to  adulteration  and  misbrandb^  . 
ling  and  guaranty.  Bleadied  flour  rtqc 
label  ^on  each  sack.f  False  or  mislcL- 
fatatemcnts  on  labels  as  to  'identity,  sircz 

?uality,  quantity,  or  purity,'  or  place  ot  r_- 
acture  are  forbidden,  but  this  is  held  •- 
afply  to  advertising.   A  special  act  pmterj . 
water  supply. 

South  Dakota.— The  Pure  Food  SCi 
approved  4  March  1909,  and  amended  ic '. 
It  is  administered  by  the  food  and  dn^  -' 
missipner.    Standards  are  set  for  flavonx 
tracts  and  other  articles.     •Floated'  cy- 
may  be  sold  if  so  labelled.    Canned  c; 
must  not  have  added  water  unless  the  cr 
of  ounces  of  oyster  "meat*  is  stated  a 
label.    *Urmecessaiy  water*  may  not  be 
to  canned  fruit  and  vegetables,  unless  lb: 
is  plainly  stated  on  the  label.    The  war.. 
ture,  salt;  and  shipment  of  bleached  flour  i' 
bidden  because  (1)  by  that  process  ii  ii  r 
to  appear  of  a  better  grade  and  (2)  ic]-.: 
nitrites  are  added.    Sulphur  dioxide  3r.i  - 
of  copper  are  permitted  pending  a  deds ' 
to_  their  wholesomeness.    Compounds  ot ' 
acid  and  sulphites  may  not  be  used  b  r 
products.    Sausage  may  contain  cereal 
so  labelled.    Impure  ice  may  not  be  scli 
food  purposes  and  dealers  arc  required '. 
tify  customers  of  such  impurity.    In  ra- 
the fact  that  nearly  all  the  catsup  on  »!■ 
the  State  *has  been  made  in  part  from  itc- 
posed  fruit,*  the  whole  State  is  warned  ic. 
Its  sale  and  consumption  in  Bulletin  21 
commissioner  is  required  to  publish  from  " 
to  time  in  all  official  county  papers  a  list  r ' 
foods  found  to  be  adulterated  or  misbnoic: 
Tennesaee.—  The  Food  and  Dnif;  Ac  • 
uiproved  9  April  1907.  and  amende)  io 
The  Federal  law  is  followed  closdy.  Si 
ards  of  dairy  products  are  established  Vi->^ 
cial  act.   Saccharine  and  "liquid  smoke'  r: 
not  be  used  in  foods,  cider  may  not  be  tH'' 
nor  have  added  sugar,  and  no  bevengf>- 
posed  only  in  part  of  apple  juice  maf  be  c 
or  labelled  "dder.^   Labels  are  required  :o ' 
the  exact  truth  as  to  the  goods  under  ^ ' 
Inconspicuous  or  obscure  type  and  suce^  ' 
on  the  label  is  declared  a  punishable  evi^' 
this  law.   Where  the  strength  of  a  food  r  ■ 
aration  (as  vinegar)  is  not  stated  it  $t>^' ' ' 
assumed  as  of  standard  strength,  andf- 
which  fall  below  the  standard  are  dcclaroi=' 
branded 

Texas.— The  Federal  law  is  foUowri^ 
hy  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  approved  13  V:' 
191 1.  It  is  administered  the  daiiy  and.'; 
commisuoaer.  The  standards  of  die  1^ ' 
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ss  DeMTtment  oi  Agfkulture  are  {onnally 
tted.  There  are  separate  rulings  relating  to 
lolic  beveraees,  baking  powder,  cider,  cof- 
confectionery,  dairy  proaucts,  extracts,  fish, 
honey,  lard.  meaC  preserved  fruit  and 
tables,  syrups,  spices  and  condiments,  and 
gar.  Benzoate  of  soda  may  be  used  only 
latsup,  sauces,  fruit  juii^es  and  jams,  and 
only  if  the  percentage  is  stated  on  the  label, 
des  of  suli&ur  may  be  used  in  bleaching, 
ifyins^  and  refining  food  products,  and  phos* 
ric  acid  is  approved;  but  no  other  "chemical 
Jtance®  may  be  added  to  foods. 
Jtah. —  The  Food  and  Drugs  Law  approved 
search  1907  is  modeled  after  the  Federal  law. 
s  administered  by  the  dairy  and  food  oom- 
sioner,  with  the  aid  of  the  State  chemist 
extensive  code  of  sanitary  regulations  is 
vided.  The  use  of  benzoate  of  soda  is  re- 
eled to  catsups  and  fruit  jellies  and  pre- 
ves,  and  *'5ucn  other  perishable  articles  as 
State  food  inspector  may  determine,*  but 
.  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  one-tenth  of  1  per 
>t,  and  only  when  stated  on  the  label.  Soda 
mtains  serving  syrups  containing  coloring 
itter  or  benzoate  of  soda  must  disijlay  a 
tcard  stating  sudi  facts.  The  adulterating  of 
mixing  of  intoxicating  liquors,  or  the  sale 
such  liquors  at  a  bar  or  in  botdes,  is  for* 
Idcn  unless  the  container  shall  be  labelled 
.th  the  exact  formula  of  the  adulteration  or 
txture.  No  ingredients  not  normal  may  be 
Ided  to  spirituous,  vinous  or  malt  liquors,  not 
'en  common  salt  or  sugar. 

Vermont. —  The  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Law 
^proved  3  Dec  1908  and  amended  in  1909  is 
I  a  considerable  degree  modeled  after  the 
ederal  lavr.  It  is  administered  by  the  State 
oard  of  Health.  WhisW  is  held  to  be  both 
sod  and  drug,  and  no  addition  may  be  made 
>  it  nor  any  substance  abstracted  from  it  which 
hall  reduce  its  normal  strength  or  constitution, 
or  may  it  be  colored  to  improve  its  appear- 
nce :  nor  shall  any  such  treated  liquor  be  sold 
n  the  State.  Untruthful  and  misleading  state- 
nents  as  to  foods  in  advertising  have  been  held 
\ot  to  be  an  infringement  of  mis  law.  A'  com- 
ilete  schedule  of  food  standards,  for  both  ani- 
nal  and  vegetable  products  (the  latter  including 
leverages  of  all  kinds),  and  for  salt,  and  baking 
powders,  is  published  in  pamphlet  form  with 
:he  general  law  relating  to  pure  food  and  dnigs. 
Both  the  law  itself  and  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  its  enforcement  are  original  in  form 
and  statement,  although  the  effect  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Federal  act. 

Virginia.— The  Pure  Food  Law  was  ap- 
proved 14  March  1908.   It  is  modeled  after  the 
Federal  law.    It  is  administered  by  the  dairy 
and  food  commissioner  under  a  sanitary  code 
which  was  added  to  in  1911.   The  retail  dealer 
is  protected  by  a  guaranty  only  when  it  is 
given  by  a  resident  of  the  State,  and  on  the 
goods  remaining  in  original  packages.   The  use 
of  copper  salts  to  "green"  vegetables  and 
pickles  IS  permitted  "pending  further  investiga- 
tion and  rulings.*    Any  food  product  which 
^contains  naturally  a  poisonous  or  deleterious 
in^dient*  is  hela  not  to  come  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law.   Sulphite  may  not  be  used 
in  preserved  meats,  and  borax  only  in  'very 
limited  quantity*  on  bacon.  Alum  may  be  used 
in  the  preparation  of  pickles  if  they  are  after- 
ward VMM  washed,  and  labelled  *Madc  widi 


alum.*  Benxoate  may  be  added  to  cider,  but  not 
to  exceed  one-teirdi  of  1  jrtt  cent  Ice-cream 
may  contain  a  *sniall  (designated)  amount  of 
gelatine,  together  with  sugar  and  eggs.*  Spe- 
cial regulations  are  made  as  to  the  labelling  of 
baking  powders  and  vinegars.  The  food  stand- 
ards of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  adopted,  and  the  schedule  together 
with  the  sanitary  regulations  is  published  by  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Wumngton.— The  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
was  approved  15  March  1907,  and  amended 
1909.  It  is  administered  by  the  State  daiiy 
and  food  commissioner.  In  the  main  it  fol- 
lows the  Federal  law,  but  is  more  rigid.  Chem- 
ical preservatives  may  not  be  used  in  soft 
drinks,  soda  water  syrups  or  fruit  syrups,  nor 
in  fresh  meat,  milk  or  cream.  The  addition  of 
fomaldehyde  to  milk  "or  other  foods*  is  made 
a  felony.  Whisky  may  not*  be  sold  or  offered 
for  sale  unless  it  has  been  aged  at  least  four 
years.  Mixit^  compounding  or  adding  flavor- 
to  'ardent  spirits*  is  forbidden.  SpeciBc 
regulations  are  in  force  as  to  baking  powders, 
honey,  lard,  molasses,  m^le  syrup  and  sugar, 
mustud,  pancake  floor,  buckwheat  flour  wid 
coffee. 

Weat  Virfi]ii«<~The  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
of  19  Feb.  1907  is  similar  to  the  Federal  law 
in  providing  £^ainst  fraudulent  and  deleterious 
adulteration,  but  it  has  no  provisions  against 
tnisbranding.  External  preservatives  (like 
liquid  smoke)  are  not  forbidden.  False  or  mis- 
leading statements  on  a  package  or  its  label  de- 
termine the  food  to  be  adulterated.  The  sale 
of  unwholesome  food  is  a  felony. 

Wisconsin. —  A  dairy  and  food  commis- 
sioner  ttublishes  the  dairy  and  food  laws,  and 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  relating  thereto. 
They  were  first  enacted  in  1898,  and  were 
amended  and  added  to  in  1907  and  1909.  The 
law  of  1909,  taking  effect  1  Jan.  I?10.  and  pre- 
scribing legal  definitions  and  standards  for  a 
large  number  of  food  products,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  food  laws  ever  enacted  by  a 
State  I^slature.  Coatinn,  colorings  and 
staining  of  articles  of  food  and  the  bleaching 
of  gram  with  sulphur,  and  the  sale  of  such 
fooas  and  foodstuffs  is  forbidden.  Chemical 
preservatives  may  not  be  used,  except  benzoate 
of  soda  as  an  external  application,  and  then 
only  when  the  food  to  which  it  is  applied  may 
be  easily  washed  clean  of  it.  Specific  provi- 
sions are  made  as  to  canned  goods,  baking 
powders,  ^  syrup,  molasses,  |;Iucose  mixtures 
maple  mixtures,  sausage  mixtures,  Jelly  and 
jams,  dairy  products  and  liquors.  There  are 
important  chapters  also  referring  to  the  sani- 
tary production  and  distribution  of  food. 

Wyoming. —  The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of 
2  March  1911  is  administered  by  the  dairy, 
food  and  oil  commissioner.  It  is  modeled 
after  the  Federal  law.  The  food  standards  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  formally  adopted  and  foods  not  up  to  those 
standards  are  declared  adulterated.  The  mak- 
ing and  selling  of  bleached  Hour  is  forbidden. 
The  statement  of  facts  required  by  law  to  be 
placed  on  the  label  must  be  on  the  principal  or 
*face  label.* 

Bibliography.— Dunn.  C.  W.,  <Pure  Food 
and  Drug  Legal  Manual*  (New  Yorie  1913) ; 
Greeley,  A.  P.,  'The  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
June  30,  1*106:  A  Study>  (Washington  1907) ; 
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Philippine  Islands  Statutes  No.  1655  (Manila 
1910)  ;  Scientific  Standards  for  the  Government 
Regulation  of  Foods  (in  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  Vol.  83,  pp.  344^54,  Lancaster,  Pa^ 
1913).  See  Food,  Adulteration  of. 

Richard  Ferris, 
Editorial  Staff  of  The  Americana. 

FOODS  FOR  THB  SICK.  See  Sick. 
Foods  for. 

FOOL.   See  Jester. 

FOOL  OF  QUALITY,  The,  a  curious 
novel  by  Heniy  Brooke,  published  ori^nally  in 
five  volumes  (1760-77).  It  was  considered  of 
such  spiritual  value  1^  John  Wesley,  the 
founder  of  Methodism,  that  he  prepared  a 
special  edition  of  it  for  the  use  of  his  follow- 
ers. Toward  the  close  of  the  book  its  mystic- 
ism becomes  exceedingly  exalted  and  visionary, 
suggesting  the  authors  acquaintance  with  the 
teadiings  of  the  German  mystic,  Jacob  Boehme. 

FOOLS,  Feut  of.  Festivals  under  this 
name  were  regularly  celebrated,  from  the  5th 
to  the  16th  century,  in  several  countries  of 
Europe,  by  the  clei^  and  laity,  with  the  most 
absurd  ceremonies,  and  form  one  of  the 
strangest  phenomena  in  the  history  of  man- 
Idnd.  Among  the  heathen  festivals  which  the 
Christians  could  not  easily  abolish  were  ^e 
Saturnalia,  which,  in  the  confusion  of  all  dis- 
tinctions of  ranks,  and  in  extravagance  of 
merriment,  exceeded  the  gayest  carnivals.  .  The 
feast  of  fools,  amon^  Christians,  was  an  imi- 
tation of  the  Saturnalia,  and,  like  this,  was  cele- 
brated in  December.  The  chief  celebration  fell 
upon  the  day  of  the  Innocents,  or  upon  New 
Year's  Day;  but  the  feast  continued  from 
Christmas  to  the  last  Sunday  of  Epiphany.  At 
first  only  the  boys  of  the  choir  and  young 
sacristans  played  the  principal  part  in  them; 
but  afterward  alt  the  inferior  servants  of  the 
Church,  and  even  laymen^  engaged  in  them, 
while  the  bishop,  or  the  highest  clergyman  of 
the  place,  with  the  canons,  formed  the  audience. 
The  young  people,  who  played  the  chief  parts, 
chose  from  among  their  own  number  a  bishop 
or  archbishop  of  fools,  or  of  unreason,  as  he 
was  called,  and  consecrated  htm,  with  many 
ridiculous  ceremtmies,  in  the  chief  church  of 
the  place.  This  officer  then  took  the  usual  seat 
of  the  bishop,  and  caused  high  mass  to  be  said, 
unless  he  preferred  to  read  it  himself,  and  to 
give  his  blessii^  to  the  people,  which  was  done 
with  the  most  ridiculous  ceremonies.  During 
this  time  the  rest  of  the  performers,  dressed  in 
different  kinds  of  masks  and  disguises,  engaged 
in  indecent  songs  and  dances,  and  practised  all 
possible  follies  in  the  church.  Except  from 
their  association  with  the  Saturnalia  nothing  is 
known  of  the  ori^  of  these  extravagancies, 
wUch  appear  to  have  been  very  ancient.  The 
most  celebrated,  and  probably  one  of  the  most 
ancient,  of  these  festivals  was  held  in  the  city 
of  Sensj  in  France.  By  an  ordinance  in  1245. 
intended  to  abolish  it,  it  is  alluded  to  as  a  very 
ancient  celebration.  So  general  was  the  custom 
of  these  celebrations  in  France,  that  it  is  said 
there  were  few  towns  at  the  end  of  the  17th 
or  even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury in  whidi  associations  did  not  exist.  Sim- 
ilar antics  seem  to  have  been  played  in  other 
countries,  as  Germany,  England  and  Scotland, 
but  tl  is  to  be  hoped  ^t  Ae  height  of  im«* 


fanity  reached  in  some  of  the  extant  litUTKies 
and  rubrics  was  not  commonly  attained  in 
these  fooleries.  The  fSte  des  fous  at  Sens  was 
suppressed  in  1547.  These  fetes  were  fre- 
quently prohibited,  but  until  the  Reformation 
period,  when  they  were  Considered  dangerous 
by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  they  were  com- 
monly tolerated.  To  account  for  these  cele- 
brations, so  opposed  to  all  our  ideas  of  re- 
ligion, decency  and  ccmunon  sense,  we  must 
transfer  ourselves  to  times  when  men  com- 
bined, with  childish  simplicity,  the  most  ridicu- 
lous with  the  noblest  subjects,  and  often  with 
less  injury  than  we  should  suppose  to  the 
latter. 

FOOL'S  ERRAND.  A,  a  story  by  Albion 
W.  Tourpee,  published  in  1879.  It  is  the  first 
of  a  series  dealing  mainly  with  events  con- 
nected with  the  Civil  War.  «The  Fool»  is 
Comfort  Servosse^  a  Union  colonel,  who  re- 
moves from  Michigan  to  a  southern  plantation 
after  peace  is  decrared.  The  story  of  his  re- 
ception there  and  the  difHculties  encountered, 
ansing  out  of  old  prejudices  upon  the  one 
hand  and  his  own  training  and  convictions 
upon  the  other,  is  told  with  much  detail  and 
strong  local  coloring. 

FOOL'S  PARSLBY.  See  Ddg  Pauuev. 

FOOT.    The  lower  end  of  the  leg  tliat 

rests  on  the  ground.    In  the  human  foot  the 
bony  structure  is  made  up  of  three  divisions, 
the  tarsus^  metatarsus  and  phalanges.  Seven 
bones  form  the  tarsus;  the  os  calcis  or  heel- 
bone,  the  largest  and  strongest  of  all,  cat'ries 
the  principal  part  of  the  booy's  weight.   On  its 
posterior  surface  the  large  muscles  of  the  calf 
find   their   attachment   through   the  tendon 
Achilles.  Half  in  front  of  the  os  calcis  and 
superimposed  upon  it  is  the  next  largest  bone, 
the  astrM^us.    This  bone  bears  directly  the 
weight  of  the  body  through  the  large  leg-bone, 
the  tibia,  resting  on  the  upper  surface.  On  the 
outer  side  in  front  of  these  two  bones  is  the 
cuboid,  and  on  the  inner  side  the  scaphoid  or 
navicular  bone.   In  front  of  the  scaphoid  there 
are  the  three  small  cuneiform  bones,  internal, 
middle  and  external.   These  three  bones  with 
the  cuboid  form  articulations  widi  the  next 
row  or  division.   The  metatarsus  is  formed  of 
five  so-called  long  bones ;  that  is,  each  bone  has 
a  shaft  and  articulating  extremities.   To  each 
of  these  is  joined  one  of  the  next  division  or 
phalanges.  These  are  also  long  bones,  the  great 
toe  made  up  of  two  bones,  and  the  others  of 
three  each.   Strong  ligaments  bind  these  bones 
to  one  another  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  and 
maintain  an  arch  extending  forward  and  back- 
ward, and  somewhat  fnHn  nde  to  side,  the 
points  of  contact  with  the  ground  being  only 
with  the  OS  calcis  behind  mi  the  metatarsus 
and  chaianges  in  front — the  so-called  ball  of 
the  toot.   By  this  arrangement  shock  is  trans- 
mitted through  an  arch  or  springy,  pads  at  these 
two  points  also  further  eliminatiiw;  jars.  The 
sole  of  the  foot  is  also  covered  with  small 
muscles,  which  move  the  toes,  and  tendons  that 
flex  the  toes  and  extend  the  foot  on  the  anlde. 
Across  the  dorsum  or  instep  pass  the  flattened 
tendons  that  flex  dte  foot  and  extend  dke  toes. 
The  chief  artery  to  the  sole  comes  doira  on  die 
iimer  si^  of  the  bed,  passing  icrosa  to  the 
outer  «de,  dien  arcSung  across  to  tlie  inocr 
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side  again,  giving  off  branches  to  the  toes.  On 
the  dorsum  the  main  artery  comes  to  the  sur- 
face at  the  instep  and  forms  an  arch  of  supply 
to  the  toes.  The  nerves  on  both  surfaces 
dosely  f  <^ow  the  arteries. 

AmDng  the  lower  animals,  monkeys  have 
feet  that  s^roach  nearest  to  those  of  the 
human.  The  separation  of  the  great  toe,  in  a 
way  corresponding  to  the  thumb,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  the  arch  are  the  pmnts  of  difference. 
In  many  of  the  animals,  as  in  the  cat  tribe, 
there  is  a  greater  or  less  tendency  toward  a 
Tudimentaiy  inner  toe,  and  an  increase  of  the 
function  of  the  ball  of  the  foot,  with  a  lessen- 
ing of  the  importance  of  the  heel.  In  the  cattle 
and  equines  the  toes  are  fewer,  and  the  nails  or 
claws  become  converted  into  hoofs.  The  horse 
walks  on  the  end  of  his  single  digit. 

In  measure  of  length,  the  foot  is  derived 
from  the  assumed  length  of  the  human  foot^ 
containing  12  linear  inches.  A  square  foot  is  a 
square  whose  side  is  one  foot,  and  is  there- 
fore equal  to  144  square  inches.  A  cubic  foot 
is  a  cube  whose  side  is  one  foot,  and  the  cube 
contains  1728  cuMc  inches.  The  foot  is  a  com- 
mon measure  in  various  countries,  but  its  dimen- 
sions vary  somewhat.  In  poetry,  a  measure 
consisting^  of  a  variety  of  sylt^les,  two,  three 
or  four,  in  combinations  of  long  and  ^ort,  or 
accented  and  unaccented  syllables.  The  num- 
ber of  possible  varieties  of  feet  is  reckoned  at 
28.  (See  RaYTHit}.  /n  Mf cAomcj  and popuhir 
usage,  the  lower  part  of  a  thin£,  especially  the 
lower  end  of  a  leg,  as  of  a  table,  desk,  etc 

FOOT  AND  MOUTH  DISBASB.  See 
Murrain. 

FOOT-POUND,  the  unit  of  work  or  of 
enei^  that  is  commonly  used  in  engineering 
calculations  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  defined  as  the  quanti^  of  work  expended 
in  raisins  a  weight  of  one  pound  through  a 
vertical  ^stance  of  one  foot.  As  the  attraction 
of  the  earth  for  a  pound  of  matter  varies  some- 
what in  different  latitudes  and  at  different 
heights  above*  the  sea,  the  foot-pound  is  sul>- 
ject  to  coresponding  variations  as  we  pass  from 
one  locality  to  another.    To  give  the  unit 

freater  definiteness  it  has  been  proposed  to  de- 
ne it  as  the  quantity  of  work  done  in  raising 
one  pound  of  matter  through  a  vertical  dis- 
tance of  one  foot,  at  the  level  o£  the  sea  in 
latitude  45".  This  definition  differs  from  the 
ordinary  one,  it  will  be  observed,  solely  by  sped- 
fying  the  locality,  at  which  the  experhnent  is 
supposed  to  be  performed.  See  Units  op 
Measurement. 

FOOT-ROT,  a  disease  in  the  feet  of  sheep, 
the  more  omimon  form  of  which  is  an  in- 
ordinate growth  of  hoof,  which  at  the  toe,  or 
round  the  margin,  becomes  turned  down, 
cracked  or  torn,  thus  affording  lodgment  for 
sand  and  dirt.  In  the  second  form  of  the  dis- 
ease the  foot  becomes  hot,  tender  and  swollen, 
with  ulcerations  between  the  toes,  followed  by 
the  sprouting  of  proud  flesh.  The  inflammation 
is  due  to  suppression  of  the  secretion  of  the 
^and  between  the  toes,  usually  the  result  of 
standing  too  much  in  wet  ground.  The  best 
remedy  is  to  pare  away  the  diseased  and  ragged 
parts  of  the  hoof,  thoroughly  applying  a  lotion 
made  by  dissolving  one  pound  of  blue  vitriol 
in  a  quart  of  water,  and  Meping  the  aninial  al- 
ways  in  3  diy  place. 


FOOT-WALL.  In  mining  language,  the 
foot-wall  of  a  vein  is  the  rock  boundary  of  its 
lower  side,  the  side  on  which  a  miner  would 
stand  in  breaking  down  the  ore.  The  term  is 
also  used  in  speuing  of  a  fault  or  rock  disloca- 
tion, the  foot-wall  of  a  fault  being  formed  by 
the  edges  of  the  rock  strata  ^t  underlie  the 
plane  of  displacement.  See  Fault;  Mines 
AND  Mining  Ore  Deposit. 

FOOT  WASHING,  a  religious  ceremoi^ 
which  was  very  general  in  the  early  Christian 
Church  and  still  survives  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic denomination.  It  arose  in  the  desire  to 
emulate  the  example  and  humility  of  Christ  who 
at  the  Last  Supper  laved  the  feet  of  His  dis- 
ciples. It  came  to  be  observed  generally  on 
Maundy  Thursday  of  Holy  Week,  was  prac- 
tised by  the  popes  during  the  Middle  Ages  and 
also  by  Catholic  monarchs.  At  present 
nearly  all  Catholic  bishops  perform  the  cere- 
mony and  it  is  also  observed  by  the  emperor 
of 'Austria  and  the  king  of  Spain.  Among  the 
Reformers,  it  was  retained  only  by  the  Ana- 
baptists, Moravians,  members  of  the  Church  of 
the  Brethem  (Dunkers),  Sandemanians  and  a 
few  minor  sects.  In  the  Russian  Church  it  is 
observed  during  Easter  week  the  lu^frims  to 
jemsalem. 

FOOTA.7ALLON.  See  Fdta-Jallon. 

FOOTBALL  IN  AUBRICA,  as  in  Eng- 
land, .is  of  different  varieties,  but  by  far  the 
most  prominent  is  die  game  played  in  the  col- 
leges. This  type  as  the  outgrowth  of  the  Eng- 
lish Rugby  and  still  possesses  points  of  sitmlar- 
ity  to  the  game  from  which  it  was  derived. 
Association  football  is  played  in  and  around 
some  of  the  mill  towns  wtiere  the  foreign  popu- 
lation predominates,  and  previous  to  1870  a 
moi^rd  kind  of  football  made  up  of  a  com- 
bination of  A55f>ciation  and  Rugby  had  some 
vogue,  and  was  the  original  form  of  the  sport 
in  America. 

The  type,  however,  known  as  American  foot- 
ball suf^ests  now  only  one  variety  and  that  is 
the  one  mentioned  above  as  prevaiiine  in  col- 
leges and  universities.  This  sport  draws  to 
each  of  its  chief  annual  contests  from  25,000 
to  40,000  spectators.  During  its  season,  which 
consists  of  October  and  Noveraber,  it  tempo- 
rarily eclipses  all  other  athletics  in  interest, 
l^or  this  reason  it  is  the  money  maker  in  col- 
lege athletics,  in  a  great  number  of  universities 
the  receipts  from  the  football  contests  prac- 
tically supporting  the  other  athletic  branches 
throughout  the  year. 

This  siwrt,  developed  as  it  now  stands,  was' 
originally  introduced  mto  American  colleges  by 
Harvard,  whose  team,  having  visited  Canada 
and  played  under  the  Canadian  rules,  became 
enamored  of  the  style  of  the  English  Rugby, 
and,  although  in  1875,  as  a  matter  of  considera- 
tion for  her  ancient  rival,  Yale,  Harvard  agreed 
to  compromise  between  what  was  then  known 
as  American  football  and  English  Rugby,  in 
the  next  ^r,  1876^  both  teams  adopted  ^e 
Rugby-Umon  rules  as  they  stood  at  that  day. 
Unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  the 
legislators,  but  probably  fortunately  in  another 
way,  in  that  the  final  result  was  the  develop- 
ment of  still  another  distinct  type  of  football, 
there  were  no  traditions  in  America  regarding 
the  English  Rugby  code  and  what  was  for- 
bidden %  letter  was  accepted  as  barred,  wbf  reaj 
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anythiag  that  was  not  thus  distinctly  prohibited 
the  American  player  thought  was  perfectly 
Intimate.  Contentions  arose  over  the  interpre* 
tation  of  the  rules  and  these  discussions  led 
to  conventions,  and,  in  the  settlement  of  the 
problems  arisii^  the  rules  rapidb^^  multiplied, 
until  in  a  few  years  there  were  inore  than  twice 
the  original  number.  While  this  was  happen- 
ing, some  of  the  old  English  ru^es  apparently 
became  dead  letters  and  were,  therefore 
dropped.  When  captains  and  players  attended 
any  of  th^se  conventions  it  was  only  human 
that  they  should  contend  for  possible  advan-' 
tages  for  their  own  teams  rather  than  for  the 
improvement  of  the  game  as  a  sport  and  this 
led  to  the  appointment  of  an  advisory  commit- 
tee of  graduates  In  their  hands  was  placed 
the  matter  of  rules  to  this  extent,  that  yearly 
they  met  and  recommended  changes  which  were 
then  submitted  to  an  intercollegiate  association 
for  discussion  and  usually  for  approval  This 
lasted  as  long  as  there  was  an  intercollegiate 
association  or  league  of  colleges  indulging  in 
football.  This  league  finally  dissolved  and  for 
the  season  following  there  were  two  codes  of 
rules  in  existence  adopted  by  two  different  sets 
of  universities.  This  was  wholly  unsatisfactory 
and  led  to  the  intervention  of  the  University 
Athletic  Club  of  New  York.  This  dub  selected 
football  enthusiasts  and  asked  from  them  a 
recommendation  as  to  a  code  of  rules.  These 
gentlemen  met  and  framed  such  a  code,  whidi 
was  then  adopted  by  the  various  colleges 
throughout  the  country.  This  method  of  pro- 
cedure lasted  for  several  years,  even  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  University  Athletic  Club,  and 
it  is  from  this  body  that  the  football  rules 
emanated,  until  at  the  end  of  the  season  of 
1905  a  general  conference  of  colleges  not  repre- 
sented upon  the  Rules  Committee  appointed 
seven  delegates  with  whom  the  old  committee 
amalgamated,  forming  a  new  committee  of  14. 
This  committee  made  the  rules  for  1906  and 
introduced  what  was  known  as  the  10-yard 
rule,  which  practically  did  away  with  the  old 
mass  plays  that  had  caused  the  game  to  become 
too  contracted. 

As  for  a  brief  description  of  the  game  and 
the  way  in  which  it  is  played,  the  following 
gives  the  main  points: 

The  game  is  played  on  a  field  rectangular 
in  shape,  IGO  feet  wide  and  330  feet  long.  The 
outline  of  this  field  is  made  by  heavy  white  lines 
marked,  as  are  the  lines  in  a  tennis  court,  with 
lime.  This  field  is  also  traversed  by  transverse 
■  tines  five  yards  apart  marked  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  referee  in  judging  the  distance 
gained  or  lost  by  either  side.  In  addition  to 
these  transverse  lines  the  held  is  marked  by 
longitudinal  lines  also  five  yards  apart  in  order 
to  assist  the  referee  once  more  in  measuring  dis- 
tance rapidly  with  his  eye.  This  latter  mark- 
ing was  rendered  necessary  by  a  rule  providing 
that  within  that  section  of  the  field  the  quarter- 
back may  run  with  the  ball  providing  he  goes  a 
certain  distance  out,  that  is,  toward  the  side 
line,  from  the  man  who  puts  the  ball  in  play  in 
the  centre.  This  same  five  yard  distance  gov- 
erns a  forward  pass.  The  lines  which  mark 
the  ends  of  tiie  ndd  are  called  goal  lines,  and 
in  the  middle  of  each  is  a  goal  made  by  erect- 
ing two  posts  18  feet  6  inches  apart  with  a 
cross  bar  10  feet  from  the  grotmd.   The  ball 


is  a  prolate  sphernd  in  shape  cmssdEi 
rubber  bladder  in  a  leather  cover. 

The  game  is  pl^ed  by  1 1  men  os  i 
Aese  11  men  being  called  a  team.  F 

purpose  of  general  distinction,  altfaongbr 
ent  formations  are  possible,  ttu:  sevec  ce 
play  in  the  forward  line,  that  is  on  a  b-  - 
the  ball  when  it  is  put  in  play,  are  czi-: 
rushers,  the  men  behind  them  the  bac^ 
distinguishing  terms  for  the  men  in  dit  h. 
of  interest    First  there  is  the  centre  ~ 
or  centre^  or  snap-back,  n^di  term  dear 
the  man  who  stajods  in  the  middle  ot 
and  usually  puts  the  ball  in  play  in  i 
mage.  The  men  on  his  ri^  and  left  a»  - 
guards,  the  men  next  beyond  them  tonnl 
ends  are  called  tackles,  and  tfie  two  mci  ': 
ends  of  the  line  are  called  the  ends.  Ti-i 
close  behind  the  centre  rusher  is  call:, 
quarter-back.   The  two  men  some  ice  iej 
him  are  called  the  half-backs  and  the  ti 
man  behind  the  line  is  called  the  fnll-bai 
executing  various  plays  the  men  take  vf  i\ 
ent  positions  on  the  field,  but  they  ire  cj 
distinguished  by  their  positions  as  abovt 

The  game  is  start«i  by  fdacing  tlu  bi| 
the  middle  of  the  field  and  a  man  ot  li^  i 
in  possession  must  then  kick  it  at  Ir^: 
yards  into  the  territory  of  the  opporer- 
own  men  being  behind  him  when  he  k:±-i 
ball  and  the  opponents  standing  at  Sa<! 
rards  back  from  the  midtUe  line  of  tkd 
The  choice  of  goals  and  the  possessioD  ..I 
ball  having  been  determined  by  the  to;!  i 
coin,  ^e  side  winning  has  the  pnvilegr  -;  | 
either  lacking  off  or  selectii^  either  goal  ■! 
the  ball  is  once  kicked  off  any  man  «k  .> 
side,  that  is,  between  the  ball  and  his  ow:.i 
may  secure  it  and  run  with  "it  and  whci 
thus  running  may  be  tackled  by  his  oppr-i 
and  broi^ht  to  a  stop.  If  be  is  ibu<  ^-1 
and  stopped  he  calls  •down*  and  the  H 
placed  on  that  spot  for  a  scrimmage.  '1 
the  ball  is  thus  down  the  two  teami  c- 
opposite  each  other,  the  side  with  Ui<  ' 
deavoring  to  protect  its  men  so  that  on; : 
badcs  may  be  able  to  secure  the  ball  an^  1 
a  run  with  it,  kick  it,  or  pass  it,  white  Etd 
of  the  opposing  side  are  endeavoring  t:  ^ 
through  and  stop  diis.  The  men  of  if. 
which  has  the  ball  in  its  possesion  mir 
use  their  hands  or  arms  to  obstruct  th*.; 
ponents,  but  may  do  this  with  the  bo^r 
The  players  of  the  side  not  in  xiosscssior  i 
ball  on  the  other  hand  are'  privileged  :  : 
their  hands  and  arms  to  break  throi^  ] 
ranks  of  their  opponents.  The  man  at"' 
the  ball  in  his  possession,  that  is  niiuiiri,i 
it,  may  use  his  hands  and  arms  to  vard  'I 
opponents,  but  the  rest  of  his  siie  iff  ' 
Tbe  play  thus  continues  by  a  succff*;;! 
downs  and  runs  interspersed  with  kicb. " ' 
side  may  kidc  or  pass  the  ball  umkrt-i 
limitations  instead  of  mnninK  with  it  if- 1 
desire. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  side  holing  ^  i 
indefinitely  witlraut  making  progres>  ih-  : 
rule  providing  that  in  three  attempt'  * 
must  advance  Ae  ball  10  yards  or  scf 
it  to  the  opponents.  For  this  reason  i:  ;' 
customary  after  two  attempts,  if  die  ; 
ground  has  not  been  gained,  for  die  '\\ 
possession  to  Idcic  die  rail,  thus  transfer' | 
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the  possession  of  their  otvonents  as  far 
>  the  opponents'  territoiy  as  poftsUtle,  One 
ward  patas  is  allowed  to  a  acnwnage  under 
tain  restrictions,  and  a  lacked  ball  striking 

ground  puts  all  the  players  of  the  ticker's 
^  "on  side,"  otherwise  a  man  who  g»s  ahead 

the_  ball  when  last  touched  by  one  of  his 
n  side  behind  him  not  touch  the  ball, 
ten  the  ball  goes  across  the  side  line  it  is 

of  bounds  and  if  it  has  gone  out  of  bounds 
ough  being  kicked,  it  belongs  to  the  oppo- 
its,  but  if  a  man  carries  it  out  of  bounds,  in 

possession,  his  own  side  has  the  right  to  it 
c  ball  is  brought  back  to  the  spot  where  it 
•ssed  the  line  and  is  ^t  in  play  by  the  holder 
Iking  in  a  cert^n  distance  and  putting  it  on 
ground  for  a  scrimm^e  as  already  de- 
ibcd. 

The  game  thus  proceeds  until  the  ball  ap- 
)aches  one  or  the  other  goal  line  and  here 
;ins  the  question  of  generalship  for  scoring, 
the  ball  be  kicked  by  a  drop  kick  over  the 
iss  bar  of  the  exponent's  goal  it  counts  the 
Ic  thus  kicking  it  four  points.  If  the  ball 
carried  by  the  player  of  that  side  across  his 
ponent's  goal  line  or  secured  by  him  after  it 
s  been  kicked  across  it  scores  a  touch-down, 
lich  counts  five  points  and  also  entitles  the 
le  making  it  to  a  try  at  goal.  This  is  per- 
rmed  either  fay  kicking  the  hall  out  to  a  player 
tio  catches  it  and  makes  a  mark  with  his  hedt 
e  ball  then  beii%  kicked  from  any  point  be- 
nd that  mark,  or  being  brought  directly  out 
'  a.  player  of  the  side  which  has  touched  it 
3wn  and  held  on  the  ground  for  another  of 
.5  side  to  kick.  In  either  event  if  the  touch- 
awn  be  converted  into  a  goal  by  the  kicking 
E  the  ball  over  the  cross  bar  it  adds  an  addi' 
onal  psunt  for  this  scoring. 

There  is  one  other  posuble  means  of  scoring 
nd  that  is  when  a  side  is  pressed  by  the 
pponents,  and,  instead  of  the  opponents  secur- 
ig  the  ball,  the  defenders  of  the  side  secure  it 
nd  either  lack,  pass  or  carry  it  across  their 
wn  goal-line  and  touch  it  back  behind  their 
wn  goal.  -This  entitles  them  to  carry  the  ball 
ut  25  yards  for  a  kick.  The  opponents  stand 
ji  the  25'^^rd  line  wlule  tiiift  kick  is  made, 
rhis  safety,  however,  as  it  is  called,  counts  two 
•oints  against  the  side  making  it. 

The  game  is  divided  into  two  halves  of  3S 
ciinutes  each  v/ith  a  lO-mimite  intermission,  and 
he  side  which  has  scored  the  greater  number 
if  points  at  the  end  of  the  full  period  of  play 
vins  the  game. 

American  football,  while  it  started  from  the 
English  Rus;by  Union  rules,  has  developed  in 
nany  directions  so  that  the  game  wonid  not 
low  be  recognizable  to  an  Englishman.  The 
jne  thing  that  he  would  see  that  ■  possibly  re- 
ninded  him  of  Rugby  would  be  that  occasion- 
slly  a  man  runs  in  the  open  field  with  the  ball. 
But  the  various  formations  and  the  taetics 
adopted  would  puzzle  him  exceedingly.  Like 
the  Rugby  Union,  however,  there  is  some  kick- 
ing in  It,  but  far  less  than  in  the  English  As- 
sociation. In  the  Eiwlish  scrimmage  the  two 
lines  of  forwards  push  until  the  ball  pops  out 
somewhere,  whereas  in  the  American  scrimmage 
the  man  in  the  centre  who  has  possession  of  the 
ball  snaps  it  out  with  his  hand  wBenevcr  he  is 
ready  to  do  so  to  the  quarter-back  who  stands 
directly  behind  him  and  this  man  ,^scs  it  to 
some  other  player  of  his  own  side.  This  cnabks 


the  Americans  to  carry  out  their  very  elab- 
orate system  of  plays  because  the  ball  can  be 
atoMltttdy  direoted  at  any  time  to  aiqr  spot  So 
perfect  has  this  development  become  that  die 

quarter-back  , gives  signals  for  the  plays  by 
means  of  which  signafs  the  entire  team  knows 
exactly  what  naan  is  to  receive  the  ball  and 
where  he  is  to  run.  with  it  when  he  has  re- 
ceived it  Thus  the  others  may  assist  him  very 
materially  in  making  his  gain.  Some  idea  of 
the  variety  of  plays  can  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  teams  can  without  difficulty  execute  no 
less  than  40  to  50  plays^  each  distinct  from  the 
other.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  witii 
this  highly  developed  form  of  attack  a  most 
thorou^  and  well-studied  plan  of  defense  is 
equally  necessary.  It  Is  also  not  difficult  to 
understand  that  this  devdopment  on  both  sides 
has  brought  about  specialization  in  the  work  of 
various  mayers  so  that  almost  every  position  on 
the  field  has  a  distinct  line  of  duties  which  its 
incumbent  must  be  ^le  to  periorm  with  skill 
and  accuracy.  The  signals  are  guhe  elaborate 
codes,  devised  for  easy  memorizing,  but  at  the 
same  time  sufficiently  intricate  and  bewildering 
as  to  render  the  liability  of  discovery  by  the 
opponents  very  small. 

In  the  American  game  the  quarter-back  usu- 
ally spves  these  signals,  although  die  captain 
swnetuiies  prefers  to  give  them  hbnself. 

The  history  of  the  game  in  America  as  in 
Ei^and  and  elsewhere  has  been  one  of  ^s- 
cussion  and  (^position,  the  latter  coming  from 
those  who  believe  that  the  sport  is  too  stren- 
uous. Kingly  edicts  were  issued  in  the  old  days 
in  England  and  in  the  United  States  State 
legislatures  have  been  asked  at  various  times  to 
forbid  the  pastime.  Yet  it  has  lived  on.  In 
America  the  game  has  had  alrea<hr  three  great 
epochs  as  it  were.  The  first  in  the  Sffs  when 
the  *block  game*  was  legislated  out  of  ex- 
istence, then  in  the  early  ws  when  "mcnnentum 
mass*  plays  were  excised  and  finally  in  1906 
when  the  10-yard  rule  was  adopted. 

A  widespread  public  sentiment  was  advanced 
in  favor  of  such  a  change  in  the  rules  as  might 
bring  about  more  *open  ^lay,'*  and  it  was 
further  felt  fay  the  committee  and  their  ad- 
visers that  the  rules  should  be  so  modified  and 
the  powers  of  the  officials  so  increased  as  to 
etimmate  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  tin- 
sportsmanlike  tactics,  and  with  these  ends  in 
view  the  committee  decided  upon  the  incorpora- 
tion of  two  important  changes.  The  first  o£ 
these  was  the  adoption  of  the  lO-yard  rule 
together  with  the  forward  pass  and  on  side 
kick.  The  second  general  change  was  the  incor- 
poration of  rules  that  in  some  cases  greatly 
increased  the  penalty  for  unfair  tactics,  and  in 
others  did  away  with  all  excuses  for  inaolgence 
in  certain  rough  plays,  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding for  more  dfficient  woric  by  officials.  _  To 
make  sure  that  the  wishes  of  the  committee 
were  carried  out  in  diis  matter,  the  duties  of 
the  lineunan  were  enlarged  and  he  was  made 
practically  an  assistant  to  the  um^re  and  given 
absolute  power  to  deal  with  certain  classes  of 
fouls.  A  second  umpire  was  added.  The 
American  game  thus  has  for  its  conduct  four 
officials,  the  referee,  whose  duties  are  prin* 
dpaUy  related  to  the  progress  of  the  ball,  the 
umpires  who  have  clurge  as  it  were  of  the 
conduct  of  the  plaorers,  the  linesman  who  acts 
a»  an  added  umpire,  at  the  same  time  assisting 
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i1k  referee  in  tfie  matter  of  measurements  and 
time  loeping.  Walter  Camp, 

Yale  University. 
FOOTS,  Allen  Riplev,  American  econ- 
<Mnist:  b.  Olcott,  N.  Y.,  1842.  He  received  a. 
common  school  education  and  served  with  the 
Union  forces  in  the  Civil  War.  From  1899  to 
1905  he  edited  Public  Policy  and  in  1907  was 
made  president  of  the  National  Tax  Associa- 
tion. Two  years  later  he  became  president  of 
the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Commerce.  _He  pub- 
lished 'Economic  Value  of  Electric  L^t  and 
Power*  (1899):  'Municipal  Public  Service  In- 
dustries* (1899) ;  'Constitutional  Municipal 
Government'  (1900) ;  'Public  Policy  Edi- 
torials* (3  vols.,  1901-03);  'Employers  and 
Employees*  (1902);  'Labor,  Capital  and  the 
Public*  (1905)  ;  'Re^^tion  of  Public  Utilities* 
(1911)  :  ^Compensation  for  Industrial  Injuries' 
(1913). 

FOOTS,  Andrew  Hull,  American  naval 
officer:  b.  New  Haven,  ConiL,  12  Sept.  1806; 
d.  26  June  1863.  He  entered  the  navy  as  a 
midshipman  in  1822,  and  in  184!^52  he  was  en- 

g>ged  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  on 
e  coast  of  Afnca.  In  command  of  the  C^iua 
station  in  1856,  when  the  Chinese  and  English 
were  at  war,  he  exerted  himself  to  protect 
American  property,  and  was  fired  upon  by  the 
Celestials.  His  demand  for  an  apcdogy  was  re- 
fused and  he  stormed  and  captured  four 
Chinese  forts.  Previous  to  the  War  of  Seces- 
aon  he  was  commandant  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard.  In  1861  he  commanded  the  expedition 
^[ainst  Fort  Henry  and  Port  Donelson  (q.v.) 
on  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers,  and 
directed  the  attack  on  Island  Number  10.  In 
1862  he  was  promoted  rear-admiral.  He  wrote 
'Africa  and  the  American  Flag*  (1854)..  He 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  fleet  at 
Qiaileston  to  succeed  Admiral  Dupont,  but 
died  before  occtq^ng  die  command. 

FOOTS,  Arthur,  American  composer:  b. 
Salem,  Mass.,  5  March  1853.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  1874,  became  a  teacher  of  the 
piano,  and  was  organist  of  the  First  Church  in 
Boston  1878-1910.  He  has  devoted  much  time 
to  composition,  in  which  field  he  has  been  very 
successful,  having  published  a  cantata  'Hia- 
watha,* a  trio  in  C  major  for  piano,  violin  and 
'cello;  suites  for  the  orchestra;  an  overture, 
'In  the  Mountains* ;  songs  and  pianoforte 
pieces.  His  work  has  been  rather  more  along 
classical  lines  than  in  the  romantic  school,  but 
a  tendency  toward  the  latter  has  shown  itself 
in  his  later  compositions.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

•'FOOnS,  Henry  Stnart,  American  states- 
man: b.  Fauquer  Cbun^,  Va.,  20  Sept  1800; 
d.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  20  May  1880.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1822;  removed  to  Missis- 
sippi in  1826  and  entered  politics.  In  1847  he 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
m  1852  was  elected  governor  of  the  State.  He 
was  a  strong  o{^nent  of  secession  at  the  con- 
vention held  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  in  1859,  but 
when  secession  was  an  assured  fact,  he  accepted 
an  electitui  to  the  Confederate  Congress,  where 
he  oi^sed  most  of  President  Davis'  measures. 
He  evidently  sympathized  strongly  with  the 
North,  for  immediately  on  the.clo«e  of  hostili- 
ties he  located  in  Washington  to  practice  law. 


He  became  an  active  stmportcr  of  Preudent 

Grant,  and  his  policy  of  reconstruction,  and 
was  rewarded  with  die  post  of  director  of  the 
United  States  Mint  at  New  Orleans.  He  wrote 
several  books  of  reminiscences,  including  a 
'History  of  the  Gvil  War*  (1867). 

FOOTS,  Mary  (Hallock),  American 
novelist:  b.  MUton,  N.  Y.,  19  Nov.  1847.  She 
studied  art  in  New  York,  and  in  1876  she  was 
married  to  Arthur  D.  Foot^  a  nunins  engineer. 
Since  her  marri^  she  lived  in  California, 
Colorado  and  Idaho,  which  have  furnished 
themes  for  her  novels  and  drawings.  She  also 
furnished  elaborate  illustrations  for  Long- 
fellow's 'Skeleton  in  Armor'  and  'The  Hang- 
ing of  the  Crane.*  She  has  published  'The 
Led  Horse  Claim*  (1883);  'John  Bodewin's 
Testimony^  (1886) ;  'The  Last  Assembly  BalP 
<1889) ;  ^In  Exile  and  Other  Stories*  (1894)  ; 
<The  Chosen  Valley*;  'Cocur  d'  Alene*  (1894)  ; 
<Tfae  Cup  of  Trembling^  and  Other  Stories' 
(1895) ;  'The  Little  FigTree  Stories>  (1900)  ; 
'The  Prodigal'  (1900);  'The  Desert  and  the 
Sown'  (1902)  ;  'A  Touch  of  Sun  and  Other 
Stories*  (1903) ;  'The  Royal  Americans 
(1910);  'Picked  Compai^y'  (1912);  <The  Val- 
ley Road>  (1915) ;  etc. 

FOOTS,  Samuel  Augnstiu,  American 
statesman;  b.  Cheshire.  Conn..  8  Nov.  1780;  d. 
there,  15  Sept.  1846.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1797;  served  in 'the  legislature  for 
many  years ;  was  member  of  Congress  in  1819- 
21  and  1823-25 ;  served  one  term  in  the  United 
States  Senate;  was  governor  of  Connecticut, 
and  one  of  die  presidential  electors  on  the  Oay 
and  Frelinghuysen  ticket  in  1844.  It  was  he 
who  in  1821  introduced  the  bill  *on  the  public 
lands'"  that  occasioned  the  memorable  debate 
between  Daniel  Webster  and  Senator  Hayne  of 
South  Carolina. 

FOOTMEN,  a  collector's  name  for  the 
small  gray  and  yellowish  moths  of  the  family 
Liihostidee,  which  have  simple  antennae,  rather 
narrow  fore  wings,  beneath  which  the  broad 
hind  wings  are  folded  when  at  rest 

FOOTSCRAY,  footslcrft,  Australia,  dty  of 
Bourke  County,  Victoria,  on  Saltwater  River, 
four  miles  west  of  Melbourne.  It  has  large 
bluestone  quarries  from  which  much  of  the 
building  stone  of  Melbourne  and  vicinity  is 
obtained.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  important 
luanuf  actitres,  including  sugar  mill^  soap  works, 
jute  factories  foundries,  woden  n^s,  chemical 
works,  etc.  Pop. '23^13. 

FOPPA,  fSp'pa,  Vihcenzo,  Italian  painter: 
b.  Bresda,  about  1427;  d  1515.  We  know  very 
little  of  his  early  life,  but  about  1456  he  settled 
in  Pavia,  where  he  was  employed  by  the  Sforzas 
and  became  the  leader  of  the  Lombard  school 
of  painting.  He  returned  to  Brescia  in  1489. 
He  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity  in  his  lifetime. 
His  most  noted  works  are  a  fresco  in  the  Brera 
Cillery,  Milan,  'Martyrdom  of  Saint  Sebas- 
tian,* and  a  'Crucifixion'  in  Bergamo.  At 
least  two  of  his  Madonnas  are  owned  in  Amer- 
ica, one  by  Theodore  Davis  of  Newport,  R.  I., 
and  another  by  J.  G.  Johnson  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Consult  Ffoulkes,  C.  J.,  and  Maiocchi,  R., 
'Vinccnzo  Fopija'  (London  1910)  and  Beiren- 
son,  'North  Italian  Pamters  vf  tlif  H^iatKance* 
(ib.  1907). 
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FOSAGB,  in  agriculture.    See  Stock- 

fSBUMG. 

FORAOB,  in  military  parlance.  Ac  food 
issued  by  the  commissariat  tor  animals.  Con- 
sult *  Field  Service  R«uIations,  United  States 
Army>  (Washington  1914>. 

FORAGING  ANTS,  the  large,  powerful 
ants  of  the  tropica!  American  genus  Eciton, 
which  from  time  to  time  march  in  hosts  across 
the  country,  with  the  precision  of  an  army  un- 
der the  control  of  oincers.  These  marcliing 
columns  are  composed  almost  wholly  of  work- 
ers, apparently  directed  by  a  larger,  lighter- 
colored  kind;  and  they  search  every  inch  of 
ground,  rubbish-heap  or  thicket,  hunting  for 
what  they  can  eat  and  driving  every  living 
thing  out  of  their  way  in  terror.  Several 
niecies  exist,  differing  in  various  respects.  One, 
for  example,  devotes  its  forays  entirely  to  6nd- 
ing  and  robbing  the  homes  of  a  smaller  and 
very  different  ant  (Hypoclinea) ,  whose  larva 
and  pupae  it  carries  off,  but  lets  the  adults  »> 
free.  Ordinarily  no  insect  that  can  be  cao^ 
LH  spared.  These  ants  have  no  settled  abode, 
but  m^e  nests  in  hollow  stumps,  or  under- 
ground, and  charge  them  eadi  season  or  of- 
tener.  Their  colonies  exhibit  a  high  degree  of 
organization,  and  contain  five  separate  castes, 
instead  of  the  three  of  <H-dinary  ants.  (See 
Ants).  Consult  Belt.  < Naturalist  in  Nicara- 
gua>  (1888). 

PORAIN,  fVrSA',  Jean  Louis,  French 
caricaturist  and  etcher:  b.  Rheims  1852.  He 
studied  at  the  ficole  des.  Beaux-Arts,  but  was 
in  great  measure  self-tai^t.  He  has  been 
eminently  successful  In  his  delineation  of  the 
social  and  political  life  of  Paris.  In  1876 
appeared  his  first  drawing  in  La  Cravache, 
after  which  his  work  appeared  in  Le  Figaro, 
Le  Rire,  La  Courrier  Frausais,  and  other  jour- 
nals. In  1896  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  anti-Semitic  periodical  Psst.  The  best  col- 
lection of  his  works  is  that  in  the  Dresden 
Print  Room.  Among  his  drawings  in  album 
form  are  *La  comedie  parisienne^  (1892) ; 
<Les  temps  difficiles'  (1893):  *Doux  pavs> 
(1897).  Consult  Gu^rin,  <Foram,  Lithographe> 
(Paris  1910)  ;  Singer,  *l-ithographs  and  Etch- 
ings by  Forain'  (in  Intemotional  Studio,  New 
York  1909). 

FORAKBR,  Joseph  Benson,  American 
statesman:  b.  on  tarm  near  Rainsboro,  High- 
land County,  Ohio,  5  July  1846;  d.  Cincinnati, 
10  May  1917.  He  pursued  his  education  on 
through  various  Ohio  institutions  and  in  1862 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  A  comrany,  Eifi^ty- 
mnth  Regiment,  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  and 
served  until  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  when 
he  was  mustered  out  with  the  rank  of  first 
lieutenant  and  brevet  captain.  After  the  war 
he  was  graduated  in  1869  from  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Cin- 
dimati.  In  1882  he  was  elected  judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  at  Qndnnati  and  in  1883  was 
notmnated  on  the  Republican  ticket  for  gov- 
ernor of  Ohio.  He  was  defeated  by  former 
Governor  Bishop,  but  two  years  later,  with  the 
bacldng  of  John  Sherman,  then  United  States 
Senator  from  C)hio,  he  was  elected  and  was 
re-elected  in  1887.  He  accepted  the  nomina- 
tion for  a  third  term  in  1889  and  went  down  to 
defeat  in  the  great  landslide  against  his  parQr 


in  that  year.  He  restuned  his  practt«  of  law 
in  Cinannati  but  was  considered  at  all  times 
a  political  factor.  In  1897  he  became  United 
States  Senator  from  Ohio,  succeeding  Calvin 
S.  Bryce.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Ohio  Re- 
publican State  -Conventions  in  1886,  1890,  1896 
and  1900,  was  a  delegate  at  large  from  Ohio 
to  the  national  Republican  conventions  of 
1884,  1888,  1892,  189^  1900  and  1904,  and  in 
the  1884  and  1888  contentions  presented  the 
name  of  John  Sherman  for  the  nomination 
for  die  Presidency.  He  also  presented  tha  name 
of  William  McKinley  for  the  Presidency  in 
1896  and  1900.  His  last  term  as  United  States 
Senator  expired  4  March  1909.  He  supported 
McKinley  but  friction  developed  between  him> 
self  and  Roosevelt,  many  of  whose  measures 
he  opposed.  The  only  active  part  taken  in 
politics  by  Senator  Foraker  after  his  retirement 
from  public  life  was  his  candidaqr  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  United  states  Senator 
m  1914,  in  an  effort  to  clear  himself  of  charges 
based  on  the  testimony  of  Colonel  Mulhall 
before  an  investigation  committee  of  the  Senate. 
He  was  defeated  by  Senator  Warren  G.  Hard- 
ing, Senator  Foraker  after  his  retirement  from 
die  Senate  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the 
practice  of  law. 

FORAMINIFBRA,  an  order  of  animals 
in  the  phylum  Protozoa  and  the  class  RhitoPpda. 
The  body  is  contained  witiiin  a  calcareous  test 
or  shell,  which  is  many  chambered.  It  may  be 
cylindrical  or  si^ral,  or  it  may  tend  to  the 
pyramidal  form.  The  outer  surface  presents 
a  punctate  or  dotted  appearance,  produced  by 
the  presence  of  very  numerous  small  apertures, 
or  ''foramina.*  The  chambers  in  some  are  per- 
fectly distinct  from  others,  though  so  aggre- 
gated as  to  form  a  compound  shell;  in  others 
they  are  connected  with  a  funnel-like  tube.  The 
texture  of  the  shell  in  one  group  is  porcelain- 
like, in  another  glassy.  The  inside  of  the  shell 
has  an  extensile  and  contractile  sarcode  (pro- 
toplasm) of  a  reddish  or  yellow  color,  which 
streams  through  the  openings  and  thinly  covers 
the  outside.  Foraminifers  are  always  of  small 
size,  and  often  microscopic.  With  the  exception 
of  Gromia  and  one  or  two  related  genera  which 
occur  both  in  fresh  and  salt  water,  they  are 
exclusively  marine  and  many  dwell  only  m  the 
abysses.  Sometimes  their  shells  constitute  sea- 
sand.  In  the  Atlantic,  at  a  depth  of  3,000  fath- 
oms, there  is  an  ooze  composed  almost  entirely 
of  Glubigerinee  which  belong  to  this  order.  See 
Globigerina. 

The  exceedingly  antique  Eosoon  (q.v.)  of  the 
Laurentian  rocks,  if  organic,  as  is  generally 
believed,  was  apparently  a  foraminifer.  Forms 
more  unequivool,  some  of  them  very  like  recent 
species,  occur  in  the .  Silurian,  the  Carbonifer- 
ous, and  other  strata.  They  are  found  through 
all  the  Secondary  Period,  chalk  (q.v.)  bdng 
almost  entirely  composed  of  their  cases.  They 
increase  in  number  and  importance  in  the  Ter- 
tiary. The  flat,  coin-shaped  nummutites  of  the 
Middle  Eocene  form  the  principal  bulk  of  great 
series  of  limestone  rocks  that  furnish  excellent 
building-stone.  The  type  of  the  order  has  re- 
mained wonderfully  constant  from  the  earliest 
times  till  now. 

FORBACH,  for'bticH,  Lorraine,  town  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  tlie  SdUossbcig,  on  a  txibih 
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taTy  of  the  Rossel,  five  miles  southwest  of  Saar- 
bnicken.  It  has  manufactures  of  glass,  paste- 
board and  soap.  In  August  1870,  the  German 
troops  occupied  the  town  after  the  battle  of 
Spichem  on  the  6tlL   Pop.  10,107. 

FOKBES,  forbz,  Archibald,'  English  jour- 
nalist and  war  correspondent:  b.  Morayshire 
1838;d.  London,  30  March  1900.  From  1857  till 
1867  he  served  in  the  Royal  Dragoons,  but 
abandoning  the  army  for  journalism,  joined 
the  staif  of  the  Daily  News  as  war  correspond- 
ent. In  this  capacity  he  accompanied  the  Ger- 
man army  through  the  war  of  1870-71,  and  was 
present  in  Paris  at  the  downfall  of  the  Com- 
mune. Was  in  India  during  the  1874  famine, 
and  shortly  afterward  the  Carlist  and  other 
troubles  kept  him  for  a  time  in  Spain.  He  ac- 
companied the  Prince  of  Wales  on  his  Indian 
tour  in  1875-76,  and  on  returning  described  as 
an  eye-witness  the  Servian  war  of  1876.  In  the 
fcdlowing  ycAT  he  was  with  the  Russians  in 
their  campaign  against  the  Turiis,  being  present 
at  the  siege  of  Plevna,  and  in  1878  he  went  to 
Cyprus.    He  was  under  fire  during  the  Af- 

fnanistan  campaign  of  1878-79,  next  visited 
landalay,  and  then  went  to  Zululand.  He  af- 
terward devoted  himself  '  mainly  to  lecturing 
at  home  and  in  America  and  Australia.  His 
chief  publications  are  'My  Experiences  in 
the  Franco-German  War*  O^Xl  ^Glimpses 
throi%h  the  Cannon  Smol«>  (1880);  *  Chinese 
Gordon>  (1884);  'SouveniiB  of  Some  Conti- 
nents' (1885);  <Wil1iam  I  of  (jermany> 
(1888);    ^Barracks,    Bivouacs   and  Battles' 

(1891)  ;  <Havelock>   (1891);   'Afghan  Wars> 

(1892)  ;  ^Colin  Campbell,  Lord  Clyde*  (1895); 
'Camps,  Quarters  and  Casual  Places'  (1896); 
'Memories  and  Studies  of  War  and  Peace* 
(1896);  'The  Black  Watch>  (1896);  'Battles 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century*  (1896);  'Life  of 
Napoleon  III>  (1898). 

FORBES.  David,  English  geologist :  b. 
DonS^as,  Isle  of  Man,  6  Sept  1828 ;  d.  London  5 
Dec.  1876.  As  a  civil  engineer  he  traveled  all 
over  the  world,  studying  rock  formations  and 
fossils,  and  writing  'On  the  Relations  of  the 
Silurian  and  Metamorphic  Rocks  of  the  South 
of  Norway*  (1855) ;  'On  the  Geology  of  Bolivia 
and  Southern  Peru'  (1861)  ;  and  kindred  treat- 
ises. 

FORBES,  Duncan,  Scottish  jurist :  b.  near 
Inverness,  Scotland,  10  Nov.  1685;  d.  10  Dec. 
1747.  He  studied  at  Paris,  Utrecht  and  Edin- 
bui^h.  and  rose,  in  1737,  to  the  rank  of  president 
of  the  Court  of  Sessions.  It  was  mainly  owing 
to  his  exertions  that  the  rebellion  of  1745  was 
prevented  from  spreading  more  widely  among 
the  clans;  but  so  ungratefully  was  he  treated 
by  the  government  that  he  was  never  able  to 
obtain  repayment  of  the  various  sums  he  had 
expended  to  uphold  it.  He  was  the  author  of: 
'TTiou^ts  on  Religton' ;  the  'Culloden  Papers' ; 
etc. 

FORBBS.  Edward,  English  naturalist:  b. 
Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  12  Feb.  1815;  d.  Wardie, 
near  Edinburgh,  18  Nov.  1854.  He  was"  a 
brother  of  David  Forbes  (q.v.).  He  became 
professor  of  botany  in  Kings  College,  London, 
m  1842,  and  curator  of  the  Geolo^cal  Society; 
in  1851  professor  of  natural  history  in  the 
School  of  Mines;  and  in  1854  he  was  elected 
to  the  chair  of  natural  history  in  the  Univer- 


sity of  Ediidnirgfa.  He  did  mudi  to  advance 
and  systematize  special  departments  of  natural 
history,  both  by  his  own  labors  and  by  the 
stimulus  which  he  imparted  to  his  associates  and 
pupils.  His  classification  of  the  British  star- 
fishes opened  a  new  era  in  that  branch  of  zool- 
ogy; and  his  discovery  that  air-breathing  moll- 
uscs lived  at  the  period  of  the  Purbeck  beds 
rectified  many  erroneous  hypotheses.  Of  his 
separate  works,  papers  and  monographs  upward 
of  200  were  published;  among  them,  'Star- 
fishes* (1841)  ;  'The  Mollusca  and  Radiata  of 
the  ^gean'  (1843)  ;  'Travels  in  Lycia'  (1846)  ; 
'Naked-eyed  Medusje'  (1817);  'British  Moll- 
usca* (1848-52):  'Literary  Papers'  (18S5). 

FORBES,  Edwin,  American  landscape  and 

fenre  painter:  b.  New  York  1839;  d.  Flatbush, 
..  I.,  1895.  He  was  a  pupil  of  A.  F.  Tait  and 
became  special  artist  for  'Frank  Leslie's  Maga- 
zine' during  the  Qvil  War.  The  drawings 
which  he  made  during  that  time  are  now  in  the 
war  office  at  Washington  and  are  of  historic 
value. 

FORBBS.  George,  English  electrical  engi- 
neer: b.  1849.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
universities  of  St.  Andrews  and  Cambridge, 
was  formerly  professor  of  natural  philosophy 
at  Anderson  s  College,  Glasgow.  He  was  elec- 
trical engineer  for  the  power  worics  at  Niagara 
Falls.  He  published  'The  Transit  of  Venus* 
(1874)  ;  'The  Theory  of  the  Glaciers  of  Savoy* 
(1874);  'Lectures  on  Electricity*  (1888); 
'Alternating  and  Interrupted  Electric  Current* 
(1895)  ;  'Elektrische  Wecnselstrome  uhd  Unter- 
bochene  Strome'  (189b)  ;  'History  of  Astron- 
omy* (1909);  'Puppets:  A  Work-a-Day  Phi- 
losophy>  (1911);  'David  Gill,  Man  and  As- 
tronomer' (1916). 

FORBES,  Harriette  Merrifield.  American 
writer :  b.  Worcester,  Mass.,  22  Oct.  1856.  She 
was  married  to  W.  T.  Forbes  5  Feb.  1884.  She 
has  published  'The  Hundredth  Town*  (1889)  ; 
'The  Dairy  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  Parkman*  (1899). 

FORBES,  Henry  Ogg,  Scottish  explorer  : 
b.  Drumblade,  30  Jan.  1851.  He  was  educated 
at  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh  universities.  He 
traveled  in  Portugal  in  187S-77,  making  biologi- 
cal and  Eceological  investigations ;  was  engaged  in 
exploration  in  Keeling  Islands,  Java,  Sumatra, 
Banda,  Bum,  Timor,  where  he  made  large  col- 
lections and  numerous  observations  on  ethno- 
logy, biology  and  geography  of  these  islands 
in  1878-84.  In  1885-86  he  led  an  expedition  to 
explore  Mount  Owen  Stanley,  New  Guinea ; 
from  1886  to  1889  was  acting  deputy  commis- 
sioner of  Britidi  New  Guinea  and  in  the  latter 
year  led  a  second  expedition  to  Mount  Owen 
Stanley.  From  1890  to  1893  he  was  director 
of  the  Canterbury  Museum,  New  Zealand  He 
was  British  association  lecturer  to  operative 
classes  at  Toronto  in  1897  and  explored  the 
island  of  Socotra  in  1898-99.  From  1894  to 
1911  he  was  director  of  museums  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  Liverpool,  in  1911-13  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  government  of  Peru  to  report 
upon  die  birds  of  the  Guano  Islands.  He  pub- 
lished 'A  Naturalist's  Wanderings  in  the  East- 
ern Archipelago';  'Handbook  to  Primates* ; 
'British  Birds'  E-g^s  and  Nests,'  with  Mrs. 
Forbes.  He  is  editor  and  part  author  of 
'Natural  History  of  Socotra  and  Abd-el-Knri* 
(1903). 
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POSBBS,  James  David.  Scotti^  libiyuc- 
ist:  bi  Colinton.  near  Edmbiindi,  2D  Apiu  1809; 
d.  Oifton,  England,  31  Dec  186&  In  ,1833  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy 
in  die  University  of  Edinburgh  and  in  1859  be- 
came principal  of  the  University  of  Saint  An- 
drews. His  fatne  rests  chiefly  on  his  study 
of  glaciers.  His  chief  pubUcatitms  on  diis 
subject  are  'Travels  Through  the  Alps  of 
Savoy'  (1843);  'Norway  and  its  Glaciers> 
<1853)  ;  'Tour  of  Uont  Blanc  and  Monte  Roaa> 
(1855)  ;  and  'Occasional  Papers  on  the  Theory 
of  Gladers>  (1859).  Forbes'  theory  was  that 
evader  ice  moves  in  its  channd;  like  a 
viscous  fluid,  the  middle  moving  faster  than  tbe 
sides,  and  the  upper  portions  faster  than  the 
lower.  His  'Life  and  Letters^  was  published 
in  1873. 

FORBBS,  John  Colhi,  Canadian  artist:  b. 
Toronto,  Canada,  3  Jan.  1846.  He  studied  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  London,  England,  and  on 
the  continent,  and  returning  to  Canada  he  be- 
came a  incccssful  landscape  and  portrait 
painter.  Among  his  worics  are  'Foundering  of 
the  Hibemia' ;  'The  Mount  of  the  Holy  Cross* : 
'The  Glacier  of  the  Selkirk* ;  'The  Lily* ;  and 
portraits  of  King  Edward  VII  and  Queen 
Alexandra,  Gladstone,  Sir  H.  Carapbcll-Ban- 
nermann,  Sir  John  A.  Uacdonald  and 
Marquis  of  Ehifferin. 

FOSBBS,  Stanhope  Alexander,  English 
artist:  b.  Dublin,  Ireland,  18  Nov.  1857.  He 
studied  art  at  the  Royal  Academy  Schools,  and 
under  Bonnat  in  Paris,  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1910.  Among 
his  pictures  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
are  'The  Fish  Sale*;  'The  Health  of  the 
Bride* ;  'By  Order  of  the  Court* ;  *The  Salva- 
tion Army*;  'Forging  the  Anchor*;  'The 
lighthouse* ;  'The  Smithy* ;  'Christmas  Eve.* 

FORBSS,  Stephen  Alfred.  American  en- 
tomologist: b.  Silver  Creek,  IlL,  29  May  1844^ 
He  received  his  education  at  the  Illinois  State 
Normal  University  and  the  University  of  In- 
diana. For  five  years  he  was  curator  of  the 
Museum  of  the  Illinois  Natural  History  So- 
ciety. In  1877  he  foimded  and  became  director 
of  the  State  Laiboratory  of  Natural  History.  In 
1882  he  was  appointed  State  entomologist  and 
in  1894  became  head  of  the  Illinois  Biological 
Station.  In  1884  began  his  long  connection 
with  the  University  of  Illinois,  successively 
as  professor  of  zoology  and  professor  of  en- 
tomolcwy.  From  1888  to  1895  he  was  dean  of 
die  college  of  science.  At  the  CHiicago  World's 
Fair  of  1893  he  organized  the  International 
Congress  of  Zoolc^sts.  His  writings  are  con- 
fineaf  to  simdry  entomological  reports. 

FORBBS,  W(illiam)  Cameron.  American 
public  official:  b.  Milton,  Mass.,  187a  In  1892 
he  was  graduated  at  Harvard  University ;  spent 
some  time  in  Boston  as  employee  of  a  banldng 
firm.  In  1897-1902  he  was  chief  of  the  finance 
department  of  Stone  and  Webster,  engineers, 
and  in  1899  became  a  partner  of  the  banking 
house  of  T.  M.  Forbes  &  Co.  of  Boston.  From 
1904  to  I90S  he  was  member  of  the  Philippine 
Commission,  was  made  vice-governor  in  1908 
and  served  as  governor-general  from  1909  to 
1913  under  the  Taft  admmistration. 

FORBES-ROBERTSON,  Sm  Johnston, 
English  actor:  b.  London,  16  Jan.  1853.  He 
is  the  Km  of  John  Forbes-Robertson,  was 


educated  at  (^rterbouse,  studied  art  at  the 
Rc^al  Academy  Schools,  and  at  the  age  of 

21  tock.  np  acting  as  his  profession.  He 
was  at  various  times  associated  with  the  Ban- 
crofts, Sir  John  Hare,  Sir  Henry  Irving  and 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell.  In  1895  he  first  or- 
ganized a  London  season,  and  b^an  a  series 
of  Shakespearian  revivals  that  definitely  estab- 
lished his  fame,  his  rendering  of  the  part  of 
Hamlet  being  regarded  as  the  finest^  on  the 
stage.  Other  sticcesses  achieved  hy  him  were 
in  "The  U^t  That  Failed*  and  'The  Passing 
of  the  Third  Floor  Back* — the  latter  running 
two  entire  seasons.  He  made  his  first  visit  to 
the  United  States  in  1885,  and  included  that 
country  in  his  farewell  tour, —  undertaken 
while  in  the  plenitude  of  his  powers  —  in  the 
season  of  1913-14.  He  was  knighted  in  1914. 
His  wife,  Gertrude  Elliott,  an  American  actress, 
was  an  admirable  support  to  her  distinguished 
husband,  playing  with  hun  in  all  the  leading 
parts. 

FORBONNAIS.  forlxMift.  Fransois 
ron  Duverger  de,  French  economist:  b.  Le 
Mans  Sarthe  1722;  d.  1800.  He  studied  com- 
merce and  trade  methods  at  Nantes,  traveled 
in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  in  1756  was  appointed 
inspector-general  of  the  mint.  Three  years 
later  be  was  made  chief  of  the  office  of  the 
C(Mn^roller-General  of  Finance  but  was  re* 
tired  in  1763.  In  1794  he  was  made  a  member 
of  tiie  Institut  de  France.  His  advice  wart 
often  sotight  tw  the  Revolutionary  rulers  ol 
France  espectaUy  in  rc^rd  to  financial  nut* 
ters.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  'Encydo- 
pedie*  and  wrote  several  works  on  economics, 
which  are  still  of  value.  These  include  'EU- 
mcnts  du  commerce*  (2  vols.,  l7S4) ;  'Recher- 
ches  et  considerations  sur  les  finances  de  France 
depuis  1595  jnsou'en  1721>  (1758);  'Prindpes 
et  observations  econorai(}iies*  (1767);  'Analyse 
des  prindpes  sur  la  drculation  des  denrees* 
(1800).  (fonsuh  de  Sales,  Delisle,  'Vie  lit- 
t6raire  de  Forbonnais*  (Paris  1801). 

FORCADOS,  for-fcad'dOs,  Nigeria,  town 
and  port  of  call  situated  on  the  delta  of  the 
Niger  on  land  whidi  has  been  reclaimed.  Fop. 
3,000. 

FORCE,  Manning  Ferguson,  American 
soldier  and  author:  b.  Washington,  D.  C,  1824; 
d.  1899.  He  was  the  son  of  Peter  Force  (q.v.) 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1845  and 
at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  entering  the  army 
in  the  Qvil  War  as  major  of  the  Twentieth 
Ohio  Volunteers,  and  attaining  the  rank  of 
brevet  major-general  of  volunteers.  Refusing 
a  colonelcy  in  the  regular  army,  he  resigned 
from  the  service,  practised  law  and  was  judge 
of  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  of  Hamilton 
County,  Ohio,  1867-77,  and  judge  of  the  Supe- 
rior Court  of  Gndnnati  1877-88.  He  published 
'From  Fort  Heniy  to  Corinth*  (1881)  ; 'March- 
ing Across  Carohna*  (1883) ;  'Personal  Recol- 
lections of  the  Vicksburg  Campaign*  (1885); 
*Ufe  of  Justice  John  McLean*  (1885);  'Ufe 
of  W.  T.  Sherman*  (1889).  He  edited  Wal- 
ker's 'Introduction  to  American  Law*  (1878), 
and  Harris'  'Principles  of  Criminal  Law* 
(1880). 

FORCE,  Peter,  American  historian:  b. 
near  Little  Falls,  N.  J.,  36  Nov.  1790;  d.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  23  Jan.  1868.  His  life  work,  flo- 
tiued  'American  Archives,*  a  valuable  collec- 
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tion  of  2^000  books  and  40,000  pftmphlets,  was 
bought  by  the  government  (1867)  and  placed  in 
die  Library  of  Congress.  He  publisned  also 
'Grinncll  Land:  Remarks  on  the  English  Maps 
of  Arctic  Discoveries  in  1850-51  >  <1852);  and 
*Notes  on  Lord  Mahon's  History  'of  Amer- 
ican Declaration  of  Independence*  (1855). 

FORCE,  the  impulse  which  tends  to  impart 
motion  to  a  body  at  rest,  or  to  increase  or  di- 
minish the  velocity  or  change  the  direction  of  a 
body  already  in  motion.  This  impulse  is  attribut- 
able to  the  action  of  some  other  body.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  while  force  tends  toproduce  motion, 
that  mxy  not  be  the  result  Tne  force  acting 
may  be  inadequate  to  overcome  existing  forces, 
and  it  becomes  simply  pressure ; —  as^  for  exam- 
ple, a  force  of  10  pounds  acting  agamst  a  mass 
of  stone  weighing  10  tons.  In  this  case  the 
attraction  of  the  earth  is  the  greater  force 
which  the  impulse  of  10  pounds  is  insufficient 
to  overcome.  But  in  enteral,  force  is  con- 
sidered in  its  visible  etiect  motion.  In  this 
connection  Newton's  Laws  of  Motion  become 
applicable.  They  are;  (1)  If  a  body  be  at  rest, 
it  will  remain  at  rest;  or  if  it  is  in  motion, 
it  will  move  uniformly  in  a  straight  line  until 
it  is  acted  upon  by  some  force.  (2)  If  a  body 
be  acted  on  by  several  forces  at  once,  it  will  be 
influenced  by  each  as  thoi^b  the  odiers  did  not 
exist,  whether  the  body  be  at  rest  or  in  motion. 
(3)  If  a  force  act  to  change  the  state  of  a 
body  with  respect  to  rest  or  motion,  the  body 
will  offer  a  resistance  equal  to  and  directly  op- 
posed to  the  force;  in  other  words,  to  every 
action  of  a  force  upon  a  body  is  opposed  an 
eqtial  and  opposite  reaction. 

The  quantity  of  motion  possessed  a  body 
is  called  its  momentum.  The  value  of  the  mo- 
mentum of  a  body  is  found  by  mtdtiplying  its 
mass  by  its  velocity.  The  change  in  quantity 
of  motion  possessed  by  a  body  under  the  action 
of  a  force  is  proportional  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  force  and  to  the  time  daring  which  the 
force  acts. 

Forces  are  classified  as  (1)  Momentary,  or 
impulsive  forces;  and  (2)  Continuous,  or  per- 
manent forces.  If  a  continuous  force  is  utii- 
form  in  its  action  it  is  called  a  constant  force, 
;uid  is  measured  by  the  momentum  it  imparts 
to  the  body  upon  which  it  acts. 

A  force  is  said  to  be  "central,*  when  it  acts 
always  toward  a  definite  centre,  which  may  be 
either  fixed  or  in  motion.  The  gravitative 
forces  with  which  the  heavenly  bodies  act  upon 
one  another  are  of  this  character,  and  are  often 
popularly  called  ^'centripetal*  (that  is,  "centre- 
seeking*)  forces  for  this  reason.  When  a  body 
is  caused  to  move  in  a  curved  path,  it  exerts  a 
force  which  acts  along  the  radius  of  curvature 
of  the  path,  and  in  a  direction  away  from  the 
centre  of  curvature.  Forces  of  this  nature  are 
called  *centrifugal*  (or  *centre-fleein^),  and 
familiar  examples  are  afforded  by  the  pressure 
of  swiftly  moving  water  against  the  curved 
vanes  of  a  turbine  water-wheel,  and  by  the  ten- 
don produced  in  a  string  when  a  stone  that  is 
attached  to  the  string  is  whirled  rapidly  about 
in  a  circle.  The  nature  of  centrifugal  force  has 
been  the  subject  of  more  or  less  controversy, 
some  authorities  maintaining  that  it  should  not 
be  classed  as  a  true  force,  since  it  does  not 
produce  any  acceleration  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  acts;  —  that  is,  a  particle  on  the  rim 
of  a  swiftly  revolving  vhm  does  not  oS 


fadialljr  when  it  b  fflwratad,  but  mtrtHy  con- 
tinues its  motion  with  imaltered  speed,  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  was  moving  at  the  .instant 
of  its  liberation;  —  or  tangentialiy  to  the  whcMsL 
The  subject  is  too  technical  for  extended  dis- 
cussion in  this  place,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  such  a  particle  is  actually  subject  to  a 
radial  acceleration,  if  its  motion  is  ronudered 
relativ^y  to  the-vauel. 

Forces  are  said  to  be  "conservativei*  wlien 
the  principle  of  the  cooservatimi  of  energy 
holds  true  for  the  system  in  whidi  they  occttr. 
(See  Energetics).  All  forces  of  nature  are 
believed  to  be  fundamentally  conservative,  al- 
though this  has  not  yet  been  rigorously  proTed 
for  the  foms  that  prevail  within  animus  and 
plants. 

A  "field  of  force*  is  any  region  in  which  a 

Stven  force  has  sensQ»le  magnitude.  A  con- 
uctor  charged  mth  electricity,  for  example^ 
exerts  an  attractive  (or  repulsive)  force  upon 
all  bodies  that  are  exterior  to  it,  and,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  theoretical  physics,  this 
force  still  exists  at  an  infinite  distance  from 
the  chared  body,  though  at  such  a  distance  it 
becomes  infinitesimal  in  intensity.  A  familiar 
iilnstration  is  the  operation  of  the  earth's  at- 
traction upon  the  moon.  From  a  practical 
standpoint,  however,  the  "field  of  forcer  due  to 
the  charged  body  can  be  considered  to  be 
limited  by  an  indefinite  but  finite  boundary, 
whose  distance  from  the  body  depends  upon  the 
intensity  of  the  charge,  and  also  upon  the  order 
of  minuteness  of  the  forces  that  can  be  re- 

Sirded  as  negli^ble,  so  far  as^any  effect  upon 
e  problem  wat  happens  to  be  onder  considera- 
tion is  concerned,  within  a  closed  condtictor 
there  is  no  field  of  electric  force,  so  long  as  the 
charges  upon  the  conductor  itself,  and  in  Uie 
r^on  external  to  it,  are  in  equilibrium.  This  fact 
may  be  demonstrated  mathematically,  and  it  was 
abundantly  proved  experimentally  by  Faraday. 

The  unit  of  force  among  Engliui-spealdng 
people  is  the  "pound.*  This  term  is  used  to 
designate  that  impulse  which  would  give  to  a 
body  weighing  one  ^und  a  motion  of  32.1740 
feet  per  second,  or,  if  the  body  were  already  in 
motion,  would  accelerate  its  motion  by  so  much, 
for  each  second  of  time  during  which  it  acts. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  tiniform  force  of 
magnitude  represented  by  F  acts  for  T  seconds 
upon  a  body  having  the  mass  M,  thereby  in- 
creasing  (or  diminishing)  its  velocijb^  by  V 
units.  The  majgnitude  of  the  force  r  will  be 
equal  to  MV  dinded  by  T,  and  by  substituting 
numerical  values  for  the  symbolic,  letters  a  con- 
crete result  may  be  obtained.  If  M  is  ex- 
pressed in  grammes  and  V  in  centimeters  per 
second,  the  resulting  value  for  F  will  be  in 
dynes.  Consult  Poorman.  A.  P.,  *  Applied 
Mechanics*  (New  York  1917V  See  ELASTlcnT; 
Electricfty;  GRAViTA-noN;  Mechanics. 

FORCE  BILL,  a  popular  name  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  four  different  congressional 
bills,  used  at  the  time  of  their  passage ;  all  aimed 
at  the  South,  and  intended  to  suppress  by  na- 
tional force  direct  or  indirect  nnlltncation  (q.v.1 
of  national  laws.  (1)  The  bill  of  2  March  1833 
to  enforce  the  tariff  law;  drawn  out  )yy  Cal- 
houn's nullification  ordinance  gassed  by  tbe 
South  Carolina  legislature  (see  Compromise  of 
1833)  ;  also  called  the  "Bloody  Bill.*  It  was 
not  put  in  action,  because  South  Carolina  first 
suspended  and  then  repealed  dw  NollificatiM 
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Ordinance  (2)  The  biU  of  31  May  1870  to  put 
down  the  forcible  resistance  wliieh  the  Sontfaem 
leaders  were  preparing  to  offer  to  the  recon- 
stmction  govemmoits.  It  punished  by  fine  and 
imprtsomneii^  or  bodi,  and  gave  the  Federal 
courts  exclusive  cognisance  of  any  interference 
with  the  r^stration,  voting,  etc,  of  an^  one, 
or  going  on  his  premises  to  intimidate  him,  or 
personatii^  htm  in  voting  or  violating  State  or 
Federal  election  laws,  or  violating  the  Qvil 
Rkhts  BUI  of  186&  <3)  The  biU  of  20  April 
1871  to  snroress  the  Kuklux  Klan  (q.v.).  It 
gave  the  Federal  courts  cognixance  of  stiits 
ac^st  any  one  depriving  another  of  any  con- 
stitutional rights;  punished  as  conspiracy  any 
comtHnation  to  delay  the  execution  of  any  Fed- 
eral laws,  or  deter  any  one  from  voting,  hold* 
ing office,  or  acting  as  Federal  juror  or  witness; 
(mis  clause  was  held  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court) ;  authorised  the  President  to 
employ  the  natioiul  forces  to  suppress  disorders 
intenaied  t*  deprive  any  class  of  th«r  constittt* 
tioaal  rights,  in  case  the  State  authorities  were 
unable  or  unwilling;  suspended  the  habeas  cor- 
pus Muring  the  continuance  of  such  rebellion* 
—  this  provision  to  remain  in  force  only  tilt  the 
end  of  the  next  regular  session  j  authorized  the 
judges  to  exclude  from  the  junes  persons  they 
suspected  to  be  in  complid^  with  the  proscribed 
acts;  authorized  civil  actim  for  damages  against 
all  persons  who  n^lected  to  ^ve  warning  of 
such  a  conspiracy  or  intended  mjuries,  if  they 
had  good  reason  to  suspect  them ;  and  confirmed 
former  dvil-rig^ts  legislation.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  extend  the  fourth  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus  to  May  1872,  and  the  Senate  did 
so,  bnt  the  House  refused.  (See  RsooNsntuc- 
tio'h).  (4)  The  Lodge  Election  Bill.  2  July 
1890;,  *to  amend  and  suppletnent  the  election 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  to  provide  for  a 
more  efficient  enforcement  of  such  laws.*  It 
passed  the  House,  but  was  tabled  in  the  Senate 
by  a  free-coinage  fusion  of  Democrats  and  Re- 

eiblicans  who  wished  to  pass  to  currency  Icgis- 
tion. 

FORCE  DE  CHEVAL,  fors  di  shi-v^T 
(horse  power),  a  French  unit  of  power  equal 
to  736  watts  and  is  analogous  to  our  •horse- 
power* unit,  which  is  equal  to  746  watts.  See 
MscHANiCAL  Units. 

FORCE  OP  GRAVITY.  The  force  of 
gravis  finds  expression  in  that  law  of  physics 
whidi  declares  that  every  mass  is  attracted 
hy  eveiy  other  mass  with  a  force  varying  di- 
rectly as  the  product  of  the  masses,  and.  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  their  distances  from 
one  another.  In  the  matter  of  movable  bodies 
upon  the  earth's  surface  the  term  gravity  has 
been  given  in  a  restricted  sense  to  the  pull 
which  the  mass  of  the  earth  exerts  upon  a  body 
near  the  earth  and  free  to  move  toward  it,  or, 
as  we  say,  a  falUnff  body.  Under  the  law 
quoted  the  falhng  body  attracts  the  earth  up- 
ward in  the  proportion  of  its  mass,^  but  the 
effect  is  so  infinitesimalfy  small  that  it  cannot 
be  considered.  It  is  found  that  gravity  acts 
upon  a  body  "allowed  to  fall  from  a  height  with 
a  pull  that  is  uniform  within  experimental  dis- 
tances at  the  same  latitude,  and  that  this  pull 
is  greater  the  nearer  we  are  to  the  centre  of 
the  earth ;  that  is,  the  pull  is  greater  at  the  poles 
than  at  the  equator,  because  the  distance  from 
the  poles  to  the  earth's  centre  (3949.790  miles) 


is  less  tlnui  fnon  the  equator  to  the  centre 
(3963.225  miles).  The  devi<x  which  scientists 
have  made  use  of  to  detennine  the  force  of 
gravity  acting  at  different  points  on  the  earth's 
surface  is  me  pendulum,  which,  of  course, 
swings  because  of  the  action  of  gravity.  (See 
FsMDULtTM).  Where  the  pull  of  gravity  is 
greatest,  a  pendulum  of  a  given  leng^  will 
swing  faster  than  where  it  is  less:  that  is,  a 
pendulum  of  a  certain  length  will  swing  faster 
at  the  poles  than  at  the  equatmr.  The  procedure 
therefore,  is  to  select  the  lengUi  of  pendtdnm 
which  will  beat  seconds  of  time  at  every  place 
of  investigatioa  Then,  from  the  equator  as  we 
approach  the  poles  the  pendulum  to  beat  exactly 
one  second  at  each  swing  must  obvioosly  be 
continually  lengthened,  and  from  these  chai^nng 
len^s  may  be  calculated  the  force  of  gravity 
which  necessit^ed  the  changes.  The  foUowing 
taUe  shxmi  the  lengths  in  inches  <^  the  second- 
pendulum  at  latitudes  five  degrees  apart,  from 
the  equator  to  the  poles  (norSh  or  south),  and 
die  resulting  valne  for  the  accekratii^  pall  of 
gravis  per  second  upon  a  falling  body. 

Bqwtor,  39.0131  inebet:  32.0B7S  fart  per  Mcond 

S"  39.0152  inchM:  32.0888  fMt  ftr  Momd 

IV  39.0300  tncbn:  32.0927  feet  per  •acond 
39. 0274  indwa:  32 .0989  feet  per  ttoond 

2V  39.0378  mcbM:  33.1074  feM  per  leand 

25"  39.0506  indwa:  32. 1178  feet  per  M>ix«d 

30^  39.0652iiichea:32.1299feetpereecoiid 

35°  39.0616  iiu^;  33 . 1433  feet  per  aecond 

«P  39.0990  incbec:  32. 1576  feet  per  eecood 

45°  39. 1169  inchee:  33.1724  feet  per  eeoond 

50"  39.1348iiicbee:  32.1871  feet  per  eecoail 

55"  39.1524  inchee:  32.2015  feet  per  aeaoad 

60°  39.1687  iacbes:  32. 2150  feet  per  lecond 

65"  39.1835  iachet:  33.2271  feet  per  aecond 

7V  39. 1962  inches:  32.3377  feet  per  lecond 

75*  39.2067  iochee:  33.2462  feet  per  Beooad 

W  39.2143  mchea:  33.3535  feet  pw  wcond 

85*  39. 2190  inches:  32.2564  fnt  per  eMond 

W  ». 3206  &dbN:  32.3577  ftat  swnoond 

The  above  values  are  for  sea-lcvel  at  the 
latitudes  noted.  For  localities  above  the  sea- 
level  the  velocity  will  be  0.0002  for  each  1,000 
feet  of  elevation.  As  a  rule,  the  force  of 
gravity  is  a  Uttle  less  than  the  value  given  for 
places  far  inland,  and  a  little  more  for  places 
directly  on  the  seacoast  The  theoretical  length 
of  the  pendulum  in  feet  is  expressed  by  the 
foimuU  325114  [1  +a005302  «n'  *»adO00O7. 
sin*  2  This  Is  the  length  at  the  sea-level, 
4  standing  for  the  latittide  north  or  south  of 
the  equator. 

The  acceleration  due  to  gravity  at  the  places 
named  below  are  from  figures  published  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washington. 

CaUiB,  Maine  —  33. 1728  feet  per  eecond 
New  York  City  —  32. 1612  feet  per  eecond 
WuhinittOB,  D.  C.  —  33.1558  f^  per  eecond 
Charleston.  S.  C. —  32.1372  fact  per  leoond 
St.  G^rKet,Benniida  —  33 . 1446  feet  per 
Key  west,  rla. —  32.1184  feet  per  second 
New  Orleans  —  32 . 16113  feet  p«r  second 
Kansas  Citv,  Mo. —  32 . 1518  t«et  per  •econd 
Denver,  Colo. —  33. 1393  feet  per  secondj 
Pike's  Peak  —  32 . 1 1 78  feet  per  eecond 
Salt  Lake  City  —  32.1462  feet  per  second 
San  Prandaco  —  33 . 1526  feet  per  aeoinid 
PortSimnson,  B.  C— 32.2000  feet  per  second 
YakntatBar,  Ala^  — 32  .2112  feet  per  second 
Port  Egbert,  Alaska  —  32 . 2237  feet  per  seoood 
HonohUu  --  32 . 1 164  feet  per  second 
Tokio  —  32.1182  feet  per  aecond 
Sidney,  Australia  —  32.1435  feet  per  second 
Sngapore  —  32.0892  feet  per  second 
Cspe  Town  —  32 . 1395  feet  per  aecond 
nmpalnna.  Spain  —  32.1633  feet  per  second 
Geneva,  Switserland  —  32. 1723  feet  per  second 
Berlin  —  32 . 1935  feet  per  second 
Paris  —  32 . 1637  feet  per  second 
Kew.  OiglBad  — 33.1915  feet  per  ssQood 
Spttibergen  —  32.2526  fact  per  aMoad 
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FORCELLINI,  fdr'chil-le'ne.  Egidio,  Ital- 
ian philologist :  b.  near  Padua  1688;  d.  1768l  He 
was  educated  at  the  Seminary  .of  Padua,  where 
he  came  under  the  iavorable  notice  of  Giacomo 
Facciolati  who  made  him  his  associate.  Forcel- 
Uni  spent  most  of  his  active  life  in  compilins 
a  single  large  lexicon,  the  pr^aratton  of  whiu 
involved  the  most  painstaking  and  arduous 
labor  for  many  years. 

FORCHHAMMER,  forWham-nuSr,  Peter 
Wilhelm,  German  archaeologist :  b.  Husum, 
Schleswig.  23  Oct  1801 ;  d.  8  Jan.  1894.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  Liibeck  gymna- 
sium and  at  the  University  of  Kiel,  with  which 
he  was  connected  for  65  years.  In  1830-34  and 
1838-40  he  traveled  in  Italy,  Greece,  Asia 
Minor  and  £gy;>t  and  in  1843  was  apptHnted 
professor  of  philology  at  Kiel  In  1871-73  he 
represented  the  progressive  party  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  in  the  German  Reichstag.  His  pub- 
lished works  deal  mostly  with  topogra{>hy  and 
ancient  mythology.  According  to  him  the 
myths  arose  from  definite  local,  especially  at- 
mospheric and  aquatic,  phenomena,  and  repre- 
sented the  annually  recurring  processes  of 
nature  as  the  acts  of  gods  and  heroes.  These 
theories  are  elaborated  in  his  'Hellenika* 
(1837) ;  tGriechenland> ;  <AchiU>  (1853) ; 
^Dadudios*  (1875);  *Die  wanderungen  der 
Inachostochter  lo'  (1881) ;  ^Erklarung  des 
tlias  auf  Gnind  der  topisdhen  und  physischen 
Eigentumlichkeiten  der  troischen  Ebene* 
(1884) ;  'Prolegomena  zur  Mythologie  als 
Wissenschaft  una  Lexikon  der  Mythensprache' 
(1891)  ;  /Homer:  Seine  Sprache,  die  Kampf- 
platze  seiner  Heroen  und  Cidtter  in  der  Troas^ 
(1893).  Consult  Bursian  'BiMTaphisches  Jahr- 
buch  fur  Altertumsknnde^  (Vol.  XX,  Berlin 
1897). 

FORCHHEIM,  forkTiIm,  Bavaria,  town 
of  Upper  Franconia  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Wiesent  and  the  Regnitz,  15  miles  south-south- 
east of  Bamberg.  It  has  fine  churches,  a 
progj^nasium  and  an  orphanage.  Its  indus- 
tries include  spinning  and  weaving,  bone  and 
^lue  works,  brewing  and  papermaking,  bleach- 
ing and  dyeing  establishments,  etc.  Fordiheim 
'  is  of  ancient  origin  and  in  the  9th  century  was 
the  residence  or  the  Carlovingians,  including 
Charlemagne.  In  100?  the  town  passed  to  the 
bishop  of  Bamberg,  in  whose  possession  it  re- 
mained almost  continually  until  1802,  when  it 
was  ceded  to  Bavaria.  In  1838  its  fortifications 
were  dismantled.    Pop.  9,150. 

FORCIBLE  ENTRY  AND  DETAINER. 
A  phrase  belonging  to  law  which  relates  to 
the  keeping  of  real  property,  by  threats  or  vio- 
lence, from  its  rightful  owner.  In  such  cases 
as  clearly  show  mtentional  exclusion  of  the 
real  owner  from  his  property,  the  latter  can 
have  recourse  to  law;  but  even  he  may  not 
force  an  entrance  into  his  premises  —  so  sacred 
is  the  presumptive  ri^t  of  possession  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law.  Pubhc  peace,  too,  would  seem 
to  be  the  other  valid  consideration  involved  in 
seeking  to  compel  disputants  to  settle  their  dis- 
putes in  a  court  of  justice. 

This  law  dates  from  the  time  of  Richard  II 
of  England,  before  which  time  an  owner  had 
full  right  to  take  possession  of  his  property 
by  force,  if  necessary.  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  statutes  have  limited  the 
owner's  right  to  his  property  as  indicated  above. 


The  owner,  however,  does  not  forego  any  prop- 
erty rights  by  merely  abstaining  from  forcible 
entry  thereto;  nor  does  this  passivity  on  his 
part  establish  the  least  bit  of  presumption  in 
favor  of  the  illegal  possessor.  The  law,  which 
has  been  enacted  in  everv  State  in  this  coun- 
tiy.  merely  limits  his  mode  of  retaking  posses- 
sion to  a  legal  process.  Further  than  this,  the 
owner's  rights  to  his  property  are  not  invali- 
dated in  the  slightest  degree.  Besides  the 
United  States  and  England,  most  other  civilized 
countries  have  similarly  modified  the  common 
law  by  statutes  affecting  forcible  entry. 

FORCING,  in  gardening,  is  a  term  used  to 
desi^ate  a  process  in  which  artificial  heat  is 
applied  so  that  flowers,  fruits  or  other  prod- 
ucts of  plants  are  obtained  at  a  date  or  season 
other  than  that  at  which  they  may  be  had  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  culture.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, lands  of  gfrapes  which  by  the  simple 
influence  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  a  vinery- 
do  not  ripen  till  September  or  October  are  in- 
duced by  forcing  to  ripen  in  March  or  later, 
according  to  the  period  the  process  is  com- 
menced; and  strawberries,  which  ripen  from 
June  to  September,  in  the-  forcing-house  yield 
dieir  fruit  from  February  onward.  Cionducted, 
as  the  system  is,  during  the  ^ort  days  of  the 
year,  the  chief  obstacle  the  gardener  has  to 
contend  with  is  diminished  \i&it.  This  in  the 
case  of  farcing  fruits  taxes  his  skill  to  the 
utmost,  because  abundant  light  is  essential  both 
to  the  proper  fertilizing  of  the  flowers  and  to 
the  perft^cting  of  the  fruit.  Some  vegetables 
at)d  salads  and  many  flowers  are,  however, 
more  snocessfuily  forced  in  the  dairlc  than  in 
li^t  Rhubarb,  seakale,  mushrooms,  lily  .  of 
the  valley,  lilac,  are  all  forced  in  greater  or 
less  darkness.  A  hotbed  of  fermenting  manure 
is  used  to  force  rhubarb.  Among  flowers, 
roses,  carnations,  lilies  of  the  valley,  azaleas, 
deutrias,  violets,  mignonette  and  sweet  peas  are 
those  most  commonly  forced  alon^  with  such 
bulbs  as  hyacinths,  tulips  and  nannssi.  By  the 
application  of  an  atmosphere  containing  ether, 
the  forcing  of  certain  flowers,  particularly 
lilacs,  has  been  much  accelerated,  and  a  quick 
and  regular^  development  secured,  but  the  proc- 
ess is  yet  in  an  experimental  stage.  Consult 
<The  Forcing  Book,*  by_  L.  H.  Bailey  (1897); 
^Greenhouse  Construction  and  Greenhouse 
Manag«ment,>  by  L.  R.  Taft  (1903);  W.  T. 
May's  'Greenhouse  Management^  (3d  ed., 
1900). 

FORD,  Edward  Onslow,  English  sculptor: 
b.  London  1852;  d.  23  Dec.  1901.  He  studied 
in  Antwerp  and  Munich,  and  was  made  a  Royal 
Academician  of  London  in  1859.  His  artistic 
faculty  was  displayed  in  felicitous  portraiture, 
and  he  executed  striking  statues  of  mariy  emi- 
nent contemporaries,  including  Queen  Victoria, 
Huxley,  Gladstone  and  *Chines^  Ckirdon.  The 
Marlowe  Memorial  at  Canterbunr  and  the 
Shelley  Memorial  at  University  (Allege,  Ox- 
ford, are  also  from  his  chisel. 

FORD,  Sis  Francis  Clare,  English  diplo- 
mat: b.  1828;  d  1899.  He  became  a  lieutenant 
of  the  Fourth^  Light  Dragoons,  entered^  the 
diplomatic  service  in  1851  and  was  appointed 
secretary  of  legation  at  Washington.  He  be- 
came secretary  of  embassy  at  Saint  Peters- 
burg in  1871  and  was  appointed  to  a  similar 
post  at  Vienna.    Subsequently  he  was  succes- 
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sively  minister  to  Arspentina  and  Uruguay, 
Brazil,  and  Greece.  In  1884  he  was  made  min- 
ister to  Spain,  becoming  ambassador  in  1887; 
in  1^2  he  went  as  ambassador  to  Constanti- 
nople and  was  transferred  to  Italy  the  year  fol- 
lowing. In  1884-85  he  was  British  Commis- 
sioner to  settle  the  question  of  the  Newfound- 
land fisheries  and  served  in  a  stmtfa'r  capacity 
before  the  International  Commission  at  Hali- 
fax in  1897  over  the  Washington  fisheries. 

FORD,  Henry,  American  automobile  man- 
ufacturer: b.  Greenfield,  Mich.,  30  July  1863. 
He  was  educated  in  the  district  school  of  Green- 
field and  learned  the  trade  of  machinist.  Since 
1887  he  has  lived  in  Detroit.  He  was  for  a 
time  chief  engineer  of  the  Edison  Illuminating 
Company;  in  1903  he  organized  and  has  since 
beeu  president  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company, 
the  largest  manufacturer  of  automobiles  in  the 
world,  employing  20,000  persons  and  turning 
out  over  2,000  machines  per  day.  In  January 
1914  Mr.  Ford  announced  His  plan  of  Pjofit- 
sharit^  involving  the  distribution  of  $10,(X)0,000 
annually  to  employees.  He  chartered  a  ship 
and  at  Us  own  expense  conducted  a  party  to 
Europe,  leaving  New  York  4  Dec.  1915,  with 
the  object  of  organizing  a  conference  of  peace 
advocates  to  influence  belligerent  governments 
to  end  the  war.  He  returned  home  after  reach- 
ing Christiania,  Norway,  but  the  members  of 
his  party  proceeded  to  Stockholm-  and  Copen- 
hagen, and  tbrou^  Germany  to  The  Hague, 
effecting  an  organization  represented  abroad  by 
a  special  committee.  After  the  entrance  of  tfie 
United  States  into  the  war  Mr.  Ford's  various 
plants  were  in  great  part  converted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  aeromotors,  etc  In  1918  Mr.  Ford, 
at  the  instance  of  President  Wilson,  announced 
his  candidacy  for  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  He  won  the  Democratic  nomination  at 
the  Sefitembcr  primaries,  but  lost  the  Republi- 
can nomtnatiotL  Among  his  numerous  public 
benefactions  is  the  Henry  Ford  Hospital  built 
at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000. 

PORD,  Henry  Jones,  American  publicist: 
b.  Baltimore,  Md.,  25  Aug.  1851.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Baltimore  Gty  Codege  in  1868, 
was  omnected  with  the  American  and  Sun  of 
Baltimore  and  the  Sun  of  New  York,  and  in 
1901  became  editorial  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Commercial  Gazette  and  Chronicle-Telegraph. 
He  entered  university  work  in  1906  as  lecturer 
in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  also  in 
the  Umversity  or  Pennsylvania.  In  1908  he 
was  elected  professor  of  politics  in  Princeton 
University,  and  still  occupies  that  chair.  He 
has  published  'The  Rise  and  Growth  of  Ameri- 
can Polirics'  (1898);  <The  Cost  of  Our  Na- 
tional Government'  (1909)  ;  'The  Scotch-Irish 
in  America*  (1915)  ;  'The  Natural  History  of 
the  State>  (1915);  'Woodrow  Wilson:  the 
Man  and  His  Work,*  and  has  also  contributed 
numerous  articles  to  periodicals.  In  1911  he 
was  for  some  months  Banking  and  Insurance 
Commissioner  of  New  Jersey,  pending  a  reor- 
ganization of  that  department,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  which  he  resigned  the  ofBce. 

FORD,  James  Lauren,  American  journal- 
ist :  b.  Saint  Louis.  Mo.,  25  July  1854.  He  was 
educated  at  Stoclabridge,  Mass.,  removed  to 
New  York  in  his  youth  and  there  entered  the 
journalistic  field.  He  also  became  interested  in 
the  drama  and  successfully  adapted  two  plays, 
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In  his  worla  -he  satiriaes  freely^  the  affectations 
and  unrealities  of  many  things  in  American  life 
and  literature.  He  has  written  several  volumes 
among  which  are  'Hypnotic  Tales*  (1891) ; 
<The  Literaiv  .Shop'  (1894);  ^Bohemia  In- 
vaded'; 'Dolly  Diuenbaclc.'  He  is  also  the 
author  of  books  for  young  readers,  'Dr.  Dodd's 
School'  (1892);  and  ^e  Third  Alarm' 
(18931;  'Cupid  and  the  Footlights'  (1899); 
*The  Story  of  Du  Bariy'  (1902) ;  'The  Brazen 
Calf>  (1903);  *The  Wooing  of  Folly'  (1906). 
He  also  edited,  with  Mary  K.  Ford,  'Eveiy 
Day  in  (he  Year'  (1902;  new  ed.,  1914). 

FORD,  Jeremiah  Denis  Matthias,  Amer- 
ican educator:  b.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Z  July 
1873.  He  was  educated  in  Ireland,  at  Harvard 
University  and  the  University  of  Paris,  From 
1895  to  1907  he  was  instructor  and  assistant 
professor  of  Romance  languages,  in  1897-98 
Harris  traveling  fellow,  and  after  1907  Smith 
professor  of  French  and  Spanish  languages. 
Since  1912  he  has  served  also  as  chairman 
of  the  department  of  Romancsr  languages  at 
Harvard  Onivernty.  In  1904  he  fras  lecturer 
at  the  Catholic  Stnnjner  School,  and  in  1913 
represented  Harvard  in  a  tour  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  which  he  visited  the  principal  institn- 
tions  of  higher  education.  From  the  Univer- 
sity of  Santiago  de  Chile  he  received  an  invi- 
tation to  return  as  visiting  lecturer  in  Spanish 
on  Spanish  literature.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Spanish  Academy,  Madrid,  and  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  Modern  Language'  Association  of 
America.  He  wrote  *01d  -Spanish  Stbflants* 
(1900);  'Spanish  Composition'  (1901) ;  <Span- 
ish  Anthology'  (1901);  'Spanish  KSttunmar* 
(1904);  'Romances  of  Chivalry  in  Italian 
Verse'  (new  ed.  1906);  'Old  Spanish  Read- 
ings' (1906).  He  edited  'Selections  from  Don 
Qoixote'  and  various  texts  for  tcfaools,  and 
is  a  contributor  to  Modem  Language  Notes, 
the  Romanic  Review,  Romania,  etc. 

FORD,  John,  English  dramatist :  b.  Devon- 
shire 1586;  d.  after  1639.  He  printed  his  first 
tragedy  of  the  'Lover's  Melancholy'  in  1629. 
This,  however,  was  not  bis  first  play,  as  a  com- 
edy of  his,  entitled  'A  Bad  Bennning  has  a 
(rood  End,'  was  acted  in  1613.  his  genius  is 
seen  at  its  highest  in  the  tragedy,  <'Tis  Pity 
Shee's  a  Whore'  (1633),  though  the  subject 
is  repulsive.  He  wrote,  or  assisted  to  write,  at 
least  11  dramas.  Most  of  these  were  exclusively 
his  own  composition;  but  some  of  them  were 
written  in  conjanctUMi  with  Decker  apd  others. 
Other  pU™  him  are  *The  Broken  Heart' 
(1633);  < Love's  Sacrifice'  (1633);  <Perkin 
WharWfc*  (1634);  Jjjiui  Fancies  Chast  and 
Noble>  (1638) ;  and  <The  Ladies'  Trial'  (1638). 

FORD,  John  Donaldson,  American  naval 
ofliccr:  b.  Baltimore,  Md.,  19  May  1840.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  Maryland  School  of  De- 
sign in  1861  and  at  the  Pojts  School  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineering  in  1862.  He  entered  the  United 
States  navy  in  1862  as  third  assistant  engineer, 
was  made  second  assistant  engineer  in  1864, 
first  assistant  in  1868,  passed  assistant  in  1874, 
and  chief  engineer  in  1890.  Daring  the-  Civil 
War  he  took  part  in  the  recapture  of  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  1863,  and  the  battles  of  Mobile 
Bay,  1864.  He  was  on  board  the  Arieona, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  off  Poverty  Point 
in  the  Mississippi  27  Feb.  1865,  and  was  wrecked 
in  the  Sacramento  on  the  Coramandel  coast 
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of  India  in  June  1867.  He  served  also  on  many 
expeditions  and  stations.  In  1884  he  was  de- 
tailed and  ordered  to  start  the  Baltimore 
Manual  Training  School.  In  1896-98  he  was 
on  the  U.  S.  S.  Brooklyn  and  in  the  latter 
jnear  became  fleet  engineer  of  the  Pacific  sta- 
tion. He  joined  the  Asiatic  fleet  and  toc^ 
part  in  the  actions  of  I  Ma^  and  13  Aug. 
189S;  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  off 
Cavite ;  the  destruction  of  the  batteries  at  Ca- 
vite  and  at  Sangtey  Point,  and  the  capture  of 
the  forts  at  Corregidor  and  the  capture  of 
Manila.  He  was  commissioned  commander  in 
1899,  was  promoted  captain  in  Marcli  1902,  pro- 
moted rear  admiral  and  retired  19  May  1902, 
but  continued  on  dut^  as  inspector  of  machinery 
and  ordnance  at  Baltimore  and  Sparrows  Point, 
Md..  until  25  Dec.  1908.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  pamphlets  on  manual  trainiwr;  *An 
American  Cruiser  in  the  East*  (1900),  and 
many  professional  papers. 

FORD,  John  Thomson,  American  the- 
atrical manager:  b.  Baltimore,  Md.,  1829;  d. 
1894.  He  was  manager  of  the  Holliday  Street 
Theatre  of  Baltimore,  w'as  elected  president  of 
the  city  council  in  1^  and  also  served  two 
3rears  as  acting  mayor.  He  built  and  oiwrated 
three  playhouses  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  one 
of  which  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated. 
Ford  was  suspected  of  complicity,  and  was  im- 
prisoned for  40  days,  but  was  released  as  no 
evidence  against  him  was  forthcoming.  A  few 
years  later  (1871)  he  built  Ford's  Opera  House 
in  Baltimore. 

FORD,  Patrick,  editor  of  The  Irish 
World  for  43  years:  b.  (Jalway,  Ireland,  12 
April  1837;  d.  Brooklyn,  23  Sept.  1913.  At 
19  he  came  to  America  with  his  parents  and 
found  emplc^ment  in  Bostcm  in  William  Lloyd 
(^rrison's  printitw  office,  where  Tht  Liberator 
was  published.  He  began  writing  for  Boston 
newspapers  in  1855,  and  in  1860  became  editor 
of  tihe  Boston  Sunday  Times.  He  served  in 
the  Civil  War  and  later  founded  the  Charles- 
ton Gazette  in  South  Carolina.  In  1870  he 
sUrted  in  New  York  The  Irish  World,  which 
became  famous  as  a  champion  of  Irish  Home 
Rule.  For  the  Land  League  Fund  the  paper 
raised  $m072  during  188&-«1.  He  wrote 
Criminal  History  of  the  British  Empire^ 
(1881);  'The  Irish  Question  and  America 
Statesmen>  (1885). 

FORD,  Paul  Leicester,  American  author: 
b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  23  March  1865;  d.  New 
York,  8  May  1902.  He  founded  and  edited  the 
Bibliographer  which  he  kept  at  a  high  stand- 
ard. Besides  numerous  pamphlets  relating  to 
American  Wstoriography  his  works  include 
<The  Honorable  Peter  Sterling^  (1894),  a 
novd  of  New  York  society ;  'The  True 
(rtorge  Washington>  (1896) ;  <Bibliotheca 
Hamiltonia* ;  'Franklin  Bibliography' ;  and  an 
edition  of  the  works  of  Thomas  Jeflerson 
(1£S7),  with  notes,  biographical  introduction, 
etc;  'The  Story  of  an  Untold  Love>;  'Tattle 
Tales  of  Cupid'  (1898);  'Short  Stories > ; 
<Janice  Meredith>  (1899);  <  Wanted— a  Match- 
maker*; 'Wanted— a  Chapenin>  (1902). 

FORD,  Richard,  English  critic  and  au- 
thor: b.  London,  1796;  d.  1858.  Having  traveled 
in  Spain  visiting  the  various  art  centers,  he 
contributed  artides  dealing  with  Spanish  art 


and  architecture  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  and 
published  'Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Spain* 
(1845),  describing  the  countries  and  cities,  the 
natives  and  their  manners,  antiquities,  religion, 
legends,  fine  arts,  etc,  widi  notices  on  Spanish 
history. 

FORD,  Simeon,  American  hotel  proprie- 
tor: b.  Lafayette,  Ind.,  31  Aug.  1855.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and  engaging  in 
the  hotel  business  was  for  many  years  proprie- 
tor of  the  Grand  Union  Hotel,  New  York. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Ford  and  Shaw 
and  president  of  the  official  Hotel  Red  Book 
and  Directory  Company,  and  of  the  Zeeland 
Realty  Company.  He  is  treasurer  of  ^e 
ApolUnaris  Agency  Company  and  director  of 
the  Rye  Land  and  Improvement  Company,  the 
Columbui  Bank,  the  Henry  Morganthau  Com- 
pany, etc.  He  is.  a  favorite  at  all  gatherings 
of  hotel  men  and  is  widely  known  as  a  witty 
and  popular  speaker.  He  published  some  of 
his  speeches  under  the  title  *A  Few  Remarks* 
(1903), 

FORD.  William  Webber,  American  bac- 
teriologist: b.  Norwalk,  Ohio,  15  Dec  1871.  He 
was  graduated  at  Western  Reserve  University 
in  1893  and  in  medicine  at  Johns  Hopkins  in 
I89&  In  1899-1901  he  was  feUow  of  UcGOL 
Univeruty  and  in  1901-02  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute.  New  York.  In  190X>5  he  was  in- 
structor, in  190S-06  associate,  and  since  1906 
associate  professor  of  hygiene  and  bacteriology 
and  lecturer  on  legal  medicine  at  Jc^ms  Hop- 
kins. He  is  a  member  of  the  Maryland  State 
Board  of  Health,  of  the  American  Association 
of  Pathologists  and  Bacteriologists  and  of  other 
scientific  societies,  American  and  fore^n.  He 
has  published  papers  on  bacteria,  toxins  and 
anti-toxins,  milk,  sewage,  water  supply,  etc 

FORD,  Worthin^on  Chauncey,  American 
author  and  statistician:  b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. 
16  Feb.  1858.  He  is  a  brother  of  P.  L.  Ford 
(q.v.).  He  was  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics. 
Department  of  State.  1885-89,  and  of  the 
bureau  of  statistics  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  1893-98;  was  connected  with  the  Boston 
Public  Library  1897-1902,  and  was  chosen  lec- 
.turer  on  statistics  in  the  University  of  (Zhicago 
in  1901.  From  1902  to  1909  he  was  chief  of 
the  division  of  manuscripts  in  the  Library  of 
Congress.  In  1909  he  was  made  editor  of  the 
publications  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  and  lectured  at  Harvard  in  1910.  He 
published  'American  Citizens'  Manual*  (1883); 
'The  Standard  Silver  Dollar*  (1884);  ((^rge 
Washington*  (1899) ;  and  numerous  mono- 
graphs on  historical,  biographical  and  economic 
subjects.  He  revised  David  A.  Wells'  'Nat- 
ural Philosophy*  (1879);  and  edited  the  'Cor- 
respondence and  Journals  of  Samuel  Blachley 
Webb*  (189i-94);  'The  Writings  o£  Oorge 
Washington'  (1889-91);  'The  Journals  of  the 
Continental  Congress'  (1905) ;  'John  Quincy 
Adams*  (1902) ;  'List  of  B.  Franldin's  Papers 
in  the  Library  of  Congress*  (1905);  'WriUngs 
of  John  Quincy  Adams*  (3  vols..  1913). 

FORD  CITY,  Pa.,  borough  of  Armstrong 
CounW,  40  miles  northeast  of  Pittsburgh,  on 
the  Alleg^icny  River  and  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  Agriculture,  coal-mining  and  plate 
glass-making  are  the  principal  industries.  The 
borough  owns  the  elect  ric-lifi^iting  plant  and 
the  waterworks.   Pop.  4^50. 
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FORD  PBACB  PARTY.  See  Vcm, 
Hehbt. 

FORDHAH,  N.  Y.,  in  the  boroueh  and 
county  of  Bronx.  Prior  to  1874  it  was  a 

village  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  It  he- 
came  part  of  the  city  of  Greater  New  York  in 
1898.  In  1671  Jan  Area  bought  the  land  from 
the  Indians  and  Andrian  von  der  Donck  and 
settled  here.  Fordham  University  was  founded 
here  in  1841  at  Saint  John's  College.  Edgar 
Allan  Foe  lived  at  Forcmam  from  1844  to  1849 
and  wrote  'The  Bells'  and  other  pieces  here. 

FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY,  formerly 
Saint  John'B  -  College,  an  institution  in 
New  York,  opened  24  Julv  1841,  under  die 
auspices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cliurch.  The 
land  upon  which  the  college  stands  is  a  part 
of  the  old  Dutch  village  of  Fordham,  and  is 
of  historic  interest.  In  1639  the  land  hetween 
the  Harlem  and  Bronx  rivers  was  purchased 
by  the  Dutdi  West  India  Company,  from  three 
Indian  sachems.  In  1694  the  land  which  is  now 
the  college  property  came  into  possession  of 
the  Corsa  family.  Tlie  farm  was  known  as 
*Rose  Hill.*  a  name  which  still  clings  to  the 
place  and  by  whidi  the  college  was  jbiown  in 
earlier  years.  In  1787  the  *Rosc  Hill'*  farm  was 
purchased  by  John  Watts  aiul  later  it  passed 
through  several  owners  to  Horatio  Shepherd 
Moat.  In  1838  Moat  built  the  stone  house  which 
is  now  the  central  college  building,  and  which 
contains  tbeprincv>l  offices  and  the  reception 
room.  In  1839  the  new  house  and  a  farm  of  80 
acres  were  purchased  by  John  Hughes  (q.v.), 
the  coadjutor  bishop  of  New  York,  for  $29,750. 
John  McQoskey  (q.v.)  was  first  president,  and 
for  the  five  years  the  college  was  in  charge  of 
secular  priests,  four  dersymen,  who  afterward 
became  bishops,  three  who  became  archbishc>ps 
and  one  a  cardinal,  were  associated  with  its 
government  or  were  members  of  the  faculty. 
After  several  years  of  secular  management  the 
college  passed  to  the  Jesuits,  who  were  in- 
vited to  take  charge  Archbishop  Hughes. 
The  first  Jesuit  rector  was  the  Rev.  A.  J. 
Th^baud.  On  10  April  1846  the  Act  of  Incor- 
poration was  passed  which  made  the  stAool  a 
university  wini  power  to  ^rant  all  degrees 
usually  granted  by  a  tmiverstty.  in  1846  and 
1860  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  JesiK 
bought  the  buildings  and  a  portion  of  toe  80- 
acre  tract  and  took  charge  of  the  college.  The 
area  of  the  coUcse  gromids  is  about  A>  acres, 
bounded  east  ana  south  by  Bronx  Park.  The 
group  of  10  gray  stone  buildings  presents  an 
attractive  and  imposing  appcaram»:  the  1904 
addition  to  the  buildings,  a  hall  built  on  the 
site  of  the  "Rose  Hill  Manor  House*  (1690). 
cost  about  $130,000. 

In  June  1904  law  and  medical  -deoartments 
were  authorized  by  the  trustees  in  addition  to 
the  arts  course,  and  in  1907  the  charter  was 
amended  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State 
University  to  establish  these  and  to  change 
the  name  from  Saint  John's  College  to  Ford- 
ham  University.  A  college  of  pharmacy  was 
provided  for  in  1912.  The  average  student  en- 
rolment is  1.600.  There  are  150  professors 
and  uistnictors  and  -65J00O  volumes  in  the  li- 
brary. Consnlt  Taafe,  T.  G.,  ^History  of  Sauit 
John's  College.  Fordham*  (New  York  1891). 

FORD'S  THEATRE,  a  Washington  the- 
atre in  which  President  Lincoln  was  shot  by 
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the  assassin,  Booth,  14  April  1865.  The  Uni- 
ted States  government  purdiased  the  building 
in  1866  and  it  was  at  first  used  as  the  Army 
Medical  Museum,  but  after  1887,  as  the  Pen- 
sion and  Records  Bureau  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. It  gradually  fell  into  ruin,  however, 
and  suddenly  collapsed  with  the  loss  of  sev- 
eral lives,  9  June  1893. 

FORDUN,  John  of,  known  as  the  father 
of  Scottish  history:  h.  probably  at  Fordonn, 
Kntcardineshir&  about  1310;  d.  about  1386.  He 
wrote  riie  6rst  five  books  of  his  'Oironica  Gen- 
tis  Scotoruni,>  brit^ng  the  history  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  and  also  a  part 
of  the  sixth  volume,  which"  was  completed  1^ 
Walter  Bower,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
Inchcohn.  He  enlarged  the  first  five  books 
and  added  11  new  ones,  bringing  the  history 
down  to  1437.  Several  editions  have  been 
printed,  the  best  probably  bong  that  of  W.  F. 
Skene  (Edinburgh  1871-72). 

FORDYCE.  fdr'cb's.  Ark.,  town  and  county- 
seat  of  Dallas  County,  76  miles  south  of  Litue 
Rock,  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Faidfic 
and  the  Southwestern  railroads.  It  contains 
manufactories  of  lumber,  spokes  and  staves* 
Pop.  2,794. 

FOREARM.  See  Axu. 

FORECASTING    THE  WEATHER. 

See  MaiEraoLOGy. 

FORECLOSURE  is  the  process  of  law 
by  which  rig^t  of  a  mor^agee,  or  of  anyone 
having  interest  in  a  mortgage,  in  the  event  of 
the  conditions  of  the  mortgage  being  violated, 
may  compel  the  mortgagor  to  redeem  the  pledge 
or  forfeit  his  right  of  redemption.  Tiiis  is  done 
by  filing  a  bill  for  foreclosure.  The  court  may, 
on  application  of  the  mortgagee,  mor^agor  or 
any  encumbrancer  of  the  mortgage,  grant^  under 
certain  conditions,  a  sale  of  the  subject  instead 
of  foreclosing  the  inortgage,  the  money  raised 
by  the  sale  bang  applied  to  the  payment  of 
the  mortgage,  any  surplus  being  claimed  by  sub- 
sequent mortgages,  or  in  the  event  of  no  other 
claim,  being  paid  to  the  mortgagor.  The  laws 
of  the  United  States  vary  in  the  matter  of  fore- 
closure.  See  Mortgage. 

FOREFATHERS'  DAY,  the  day  cele- 
brated as  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims;  first  commemorated  in  1769.  Owing 
to  a  mistake  in  the  change  of  Old  Style  (11 
December)  to  New  it  was  made  22  instead  of 
21  December. 

FOREIGN  ATTACHMENT.    See  At- 

TACHlfKNT;  GaBNISHMBNT, 

FOREIGN  BUDGETS.  See  Budgets, 
Foreign. 

FOREIGN  COINS  AND  THEIR 
AMERICAN  E(}UIVALBNTS.  See  Coins, 

FoREiGK,  American  Equivalent  of. 

FOREIGN     CORPORATIONS.  See 

CoBPCMtATIONS.  LsGAU 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE.  See  Banks 
AND  Banking — Formon  Exchange  (Article  5). 

FOREIGN  INDUSTRIAL  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS. See  Lasob  Dbpartments,  Por- 
ejoh;  LABiMt  Legislation,  Pounav;  Labor  Or- 

OANIZATIONS,  FOREIGN. 

FOREIGN  JUDGMENT,  in  law.  is  the 
term  applied  to  the  judgment  of  a  fore^  tri- 
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bunal.  Sudi  judgment  is'  proved  in  comiaon 
law  by  «xemplificatkms  certified  under  the  great 
seal  of  the  state  or  country  where  the  judgment 
.  is  recorded,  or  under  the  seal  of  the  court  where 
the  jo^^nt  remains;  the  fulfilment  of  itacon- 
ditions  dqmids  upon  treaty  stipulations  or  on 
intematioral  comity. 

FOREIGN  LAWS,  the  laws  of  a  foreign 
country.  The  courts  do  not  judicially  take 
iKitice  of  foreign  laws;  and  they  must,  there- 
fore, be  proved  as  facts.  Exemplified  or  sworn 
copies  of  written  laws  and  other  public  docu- 
ments -must,  as  a  general  thing,  be  produced 
when  they  can  be  produced>  The  effect  of 
foreign  laws,  when  proved,  is  probably  refer- 
able to  the  court;  the  object  of  the  proof  is  to 
enable  the  court  to  instruct  the  jury  what  is, 
in  point  of  law,  the  result  from  foreign  laws  to 
be  applied  to  the  matters  in  controversy  before 
them.  The  court  is,  therefore,  to  decide  which 
is  the  proper  evidence  of  the  laws  of  a  foreign 
country,  and  when  evidence  is  ^ven  of  those 
laws  the  court  is  to  judge  of  their  applicability 
to  the  matter  in  issue. 

FOREIGN  STATBS.  In  law,  ereiy  na- 
tion is  foreign  to  all  other  nations;  and  the 
several  States  of  the  American  Union  are  for- 
eign to  each  other,  with  respect  to  their  munici- 
pal laws.  The  reciprocal  relations  between  the 
National  government  and  the  several  States, 
however,  are  considered  not  as  foreign,  but  as 
domestic. 

FOREIGN  WEIGHTS  AND  MBAS- 
URBS.  See  Weights  and  Mbasuses. 

FOREKNOWLEDOB  AND  FORBOR- 
DINATION.    See  Foreordination, 

FORBL,  f&'r£l,  AuguBte  [Henri],  Swiss 
psychologist :  b.  Morges,  Vaud,  1848.  He 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Zurich  and 
Vienna  and  in  1877  was  appointed  lecturer  at 
Munich.  In  1879  he  was  made  professor  of 
psychiatry  at  the  University  of  Ziirich,  from 
which  he  resigned  in  1897.  He  published  *Les 
fourmics  de  ta  Suisse*  (1874) ;  <Der  Hypnotis- 
mus>  (1889  ;  6th  ed.,  1911:  Eng.  trans.  1906); 
*Gehim  und  Seele'  (Uth  ed..  1910);  <Die 
psychischen  Fahigkeiten  der  Ameisen  tmd 
einieer  anderen  Insekten'  (1904;  Eng.  trans, 
by  Wheeler,  'Ants  and  Some  Other  Insects,' 
1912);  'Hygiene  der  N erven  und  des  Geistes' 
(1903  ;  4th  cd.,  1913;  Eng.  trans..  *Hygiene  of 
ttie  Nerves  and  Mind.'  1907);  <Die  Sexualle 
Frage'  (9th  ed,  1909;  1913;  Eng.  trans^  <The 
Sexual  Question,)  1906) ;  'Sinnesleben  der  In- 
xekteii>  (1686;  1910;  Btif.  tnws.,  1908). 

FORELANDS,  North  and  South,  two 
lieadlands  on  the  southeast  coast  of  England, 
county  of  Kent.  North  Foreland  projects  into 
the  sea  in  the  form  of  a  bastion  and  consists 
of  chalky  cliffs  nearly  200  feet  h'S^-  South 
Foreland  consists  also  of  chalky  cliffs  about 
400  feet  in  height,  and  has  two  lighthouses,  with 
fixed  fights,  erected  upon  it. 

FORENSIC  MEDICINE.  See  Medical 
Jurisprudence. 

FOREORDINATION.  or  PREDESTI- 
SfA'nON,  a  term  appropriated  by  theology, 
and  the  basis  of  long  disctissions  and  contro- 
versies in  the  19th  century.  The  doctrine  is 
now  generally  abandoned.  In  the  Calvinistic 
sjrstem,  the  assignment  of  the  Deity,  at  the  time 
•£  creation^  of  some  of  his  creatures  to  etenial 


life  and  happiness  a|id  others  to  eternal  death 
or  suffering.  Of  course  the  decree  was  not, 
as  usually  stated,  irrespective  of  the  spiritual 
merits  of  the  subjects ;  but  if  human  beings  it 
was  irrespective  of  their  actual  conduct  on 
earth.  This  was  supposed  to  be  irrelevant,  as 
throuG[h  the  fall  of  Adam  they  had  lost  all 
possibility  of  merit  and  owed  any  escape  they 
might  have  from  utter  destruction  to  God's 
grace  and  (Christ's  vicarious  atonement,  which 
restored  some  of  them  to  moral  health.  As 
none  of  them  deserved  anything,  there  could  be 
no  injustice  in  leaving  such  as  he  chose  to 
suffer  the  penalty  assi^ed.  It  was  not  alone 
Adam's  derdiction  which  had  caused  this  lib- 
erty of  choice,  hov^'ever,  as  angels  were  in- 
cluded: the  Westminster  Confession  says,  "By 
the  decree  of  God,  for  the  manifestation  of  his 
^ory,  some  men  and  angels  are  predestinated 
unto  everlasting  life  and  others  foreordained 
to  everlasting  death.^  This  implies  that  no  cre- 
ated being  has  any  claim  to  other  than  de- 
struction except  hy  divine  grace.  Being  con- 
trary to  the  pnnciple  that  "God  is  love,*  modem 
Christians  rarely  endorse  it 

FORESHORE,  the  part  of  the  seashore 
nHiich  fies  between  the  ormnary  high-water  and 
low-water  mark  at  ordinary  tides.  -At  common 
law,  title  to  the  foreshore  rests  prima  facie  in 
the  Crown,  except  where  it  may  be  vested  in  a 
subject  by  ancient  ^rant  or  charter  from  the 
Crown,  or  by  prescription.  For  ri^ts  and  lia- 
URties  in  respect  to  the  foreshore  consult 
Moore,  S.  A.,  'History  of  the  Foreshore.* 

FORESHORTENING,  in  drawing  in 
perspective,  the  shortening  of  a  part  whose 
length  is  mainl;^  between  the  artist  and  his  point 
of  sight  It  is  more  or  less  lUflicult  for  a 
student  to  grasp  the  correct  reproduction  of 
say  an  arm  that  is  thus  shortened.  In  the  case 
of  mural  paintings  that  are  view^ed  from  below, 
the  artist  deliberately  alters  the  natural  fore- 
shortening up  and  down  to  produce  a  normal 
effect  on  the  observer. 

FOREST,  See  Forestry  in  the  Unith) 
States. 

FOREST  CITY,  Pa.,  borough  of  Susque- 
hanna County,  22  miles  northeast  of  Scranton, 
on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  the  Erie  and  the 
New  York;  Ontario  and  Western  railroads.  It 
has  extensive  a^ricultnrali  coalmining  and  silk 
manufacturing  interests.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1888  and  its  government  is  vested  in  a 
burgess  and  a  council  of  one  chamber.  Pop. 
5,749. 

FOREST  FIRES.  Fire  is  probably  die 
worst  of  the  many  destructive  agencies  at 
work  in  the  forests  of  the  United  States. 
Until  recent  times,  however,  the  attitude  of 
settlet^  and  lumbennen  toward  fires  in  the 
woods  was  either  one  of  indifference  l>ecanse 
the  supply  of  timber  seemed  inexhaustible  or 
of  inertia  because  firrs  were  considered  un- 
avoidable. It  required  cnormons  losses  of  life 
and  property  to  arouse  the  people  to  the  neces- 
sity of  systematic  fire  protection.  During  the 
last  50  years  an  annual  average  of  about  70 
people  k>st  their  Kves  in  forest  nres  and  at  least 
$25,000,000  worth  of  timber  a  year  was  de- 
stroyed. In  addition,  immense  damage 
done  every  year  to  youn^  tree  grovA,  crops, 
livestock,  buildings  »nd  mpiovKttmta,  water 
courses  and  the  soil.   Some  oi  tfaie  great  fire* 
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have  become  Mstorical  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  lives  lost  or  the  property  destroyed.  - 
The  Peahrigo,  Wis.,  fire  in  1871  burned 
1^,000  acres  of  timber  and  cost  1,500  human 
lives.  The  Hinckley  fire  of  1894  bwmed  over 
ItiOlOOO  acres  in  Minnesota,  destroyed  property 
vahed  at  £25,000,000  and  cost  the  llVes  of  .418 
persons;  the  great  Idaho  fire  in  1910  burned 
2,000,000  acres  of  timber  and  caused  the  death 
of  ^  people.  But  these  great  fires,  though 
they  partake  of  the  nature  of  national  calami- 
ties, are  not  tiie  ones  that  cause  most  of  the 
damage;  it  is  the  smaller  .fires,  of  which  little 
notice  is  taken  but  which  occur  year  after  year 
and  wiA  great  frequency,  tfiat  cause  the  great- 
est loss  in  the  aggregate.  At  least  35,000  of 
these  occurred  in  the  United  Stales  in  191S. 
It  is  customary  to  distitiguith  three  classes  of 
forest  fires;  surface  fires,  which  bum  dry 
leaves,  grass,  brush  and  small  trees;  ground 
fires,  which  bum  the  vegetable  molu;  and 
crown  fires,  which  bum  through' the  crowns  of 
the  trees.  Surface  fires  are  fou^^t  by  beating 
them  wldi  blankets,  gumy  neks,  green  brush, 
etc,  by  throwing  water  or  dirt  upon  the  fltnits, 
or  by  nmning  a  trace  in  frcmt  of  by  rak- 
'mg  away  the  feavea  and  other  litter  and-  then 
beating  ont  the  flames  when  they  are  checked. 
Sometimes  a  furrow  is  plowed  as  an  emergency 
fire  tine.  Ground  fires  are  tisually  bard  to 
check.  If  the  layer  of  vegetaUc  mold  is  not 
very  deep,  it  may  be  possible  to  put  out  the  fire  ' 
witti  water  or  sand.  Otherwise  it  is  necetsanr 
to  dig  a  treach  down  to  the  tnineral  soil. 
Cnnni  6res  are  very  umisual  and  extremely 
bard  to  check.  They  usually  bum  themselves 
out,  are  stopped  by  some  natural  obstacle  such 
as  a  stream,  or  are  checked  by  means  of  back 
firing.  The  most  important  of  the  known 
causes  of  forest  fires  are  lightnii^,  sparks  from 
locomotives  and  carelessness  with  csunp  fires, 
nntches,  cigarettes,  etc.  Though  lightning 
causes  a  great  many  fires,  much  the  lar^  pro- 
portion are  started  through  the  malice  or  care- 
lessness of  men  and  are  therefore  preventable. 
The  most  effective  safeguard  against  fire  in 
the  woods  is  an  enlightened  public  sentiment 
in  regard  to  it.  Such  a  sentiment  is  now  being 
created  not  only  in  the  national  forests  and 
their  vicinity  but,  dirougfa  the  co-operation  of 
the  State  and  Federal  agencies,  in  other  tim- 
bered portions  of  the  country.  It  is  impossible 
to  prevent  all  firra,  however,  and  a  patrol  and 
fire-fi^tin^  system  is  necessary.  Great  prog- 
ress m  this  direction  has  been  made  lately. 
Organized  fire  protection  has  been  established 
in  the  national  forests  and  in  most  of  the  State 
forest  reservations.  On  the  national  forests 
the  protective  system  is  highly  organized  and 
efficient  and  over  45  per  cent  of  the  fires  that 
start  are  put  out  before'  they  have  covered  , 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  and  over  70 
per  cent  before  they  have  covered  more  than  ' 
10  acres.  This  result  is  secured  by  means  of 
patrols  and  lookouts,  the  bililfKng  and  mainte- 
nance of  roads,  trails  and  telephone  *  lines 
through  the  forests  and  the  preparation  before 
the  opening  of  each  fire  season  of  plans  for 
the  mobilization  of  fire-fighting  forces.  Thfis 
the  moment  a  fire  is  seen  by  the  lookout  or 
Piftrol  it  is  necessary  only  to  ascertain  its  exact 
location,  its  sire  and  the  direction  and  force 
of  the  wind;  the  ranger  in  charge  knows  from 
his  plan  just  where  he  can  secure  most  quiddy 


men  and  eqtripment  and  how  to  get  diem  to  Ae 
fire.   A  number  of  States  have  developed  sys- 
tematic fire  protection  on  private  lands  dnrough 
the  or^nization  of  State  fire  wardens.  In 
some  mstances  private  owners  have  formed 
co-operative  associations  for  fire  protection  and 
employ  a  regular  force  of  rangers  for  ^tral ' 
during  the  fire  season.   Fire  protection  m  the 
States  has  been  greatly  stimulated  through  the 
operation  of  the  Weeks  Law.    In  spite  of  all 
th^  has  been  don^  however,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  forests  of  the  country,  particularly  those- 
that  are  privately  owned,  are  madec^tsly  pro- 
tected from  fire.  See  Foresthy  in  the  united  , 
States. 

PORBST-FLY.  the  British  name  for  the  ■ 
minute  parasitic,  flea^Uke  files  called  bird-ticks, 
bat-ticks  and  the  like,  in  America;  niecifical^ 
HippobofcA  «4«*M>  which  is  espedafty  a  totv 
ment  to  horsea  by  dkrustin^  its  long  beak  - 
through  the  skin  and  smAdng  the  blood.   S«e  ■ 
BnD-ncc. 

FOREST  LAWS,  in  English  law.  legal 
restrictions  regarding  forests  of  the  Idng. 
Forest  laws  applied  not  only  to  the  roval  for- 
ests of  England  but  to  Scotland  as  well. 

The  area  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
courts  in  England  included  not  only  woodland 
but  often  pastures  and  villages.  Some  of  these 
forests  dated  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 
Up  to  the  time  of  Edward  I  their  area  was 
constantly  added  to  by  various  kings  by  a  sum- 
mary proceeding  known  as  aiforestment.  This 
consisted  of  a  proclamation  made  by  the  ktnir 
to_  the  effect  that  any  tract  of  land  he  desire^  ' 
without  compensation  to  the  owner,  was  to  be  ' 
constituted  a  forest,  after  observing  certain 
formalities,  a  right  which  it  seems  he  bad  ^ 
common  law.  All  offenders  in  such  forests 
were  punished  1^  forest  taw  and  not  by  confr* 
moa  law.  Hvtre  were  dirce  forests  courts: 
woodmote,  swainmote  and  justice  seat.  The 
woodmote  was  a  court  of  attaduncnt  and  had 
jurisdiction  over  minor  offenses  only,  but 
could  not  convict.  This  court  was  presided 
over  by  verderers,  officers  chostn  by  freeholders 
of  the  forest.  The  swainmote  had  power  to 
try  and  convict,  but  no  power  to  pass  judg- 
ment. It  was  presided  over  by  the  verderers, 
and  all  freeholders  were  obliged  to  attend. 
The  court  of  justice  seat  had  jnrisoiction  over 
all  dvil  and  criminal  offenses  committed  in  a 
forest.  This  court  sat  every  third  year  and 
was  preaded  over  .by  the  justices  in  eyre. 

Under  some  of  the  -kings  of  England  the 
penalties  for  violations  of  the  forest  laws  were 
inordinately  severe,  blinding  and  even  'death 
being  the  penalty  for  killing  game  during  the 
reign  o£  Henry  I.  These  laws  were  mitigated 
tqr  King  John,  but  only  under  compulsion.  Ed- 
ward I  finally  abolished  afforestment'hy  force, 
yielding  to  me  earnest  desires  of  his  subjects. 

There  were  many  royal  forests  in  Scotland, 
but  the  code  to  which  they  were  subject  con- 
tained no  such  severe- penalties  as  that  of  Eng- 
land, althou^  otherwise  the  codes  are  very 
similar. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  19di  century 
Parliament  disafforested,  imder-the  plea  of 
pnbHc  necessity,  three  royal  forests,  those  of  • 
Whittlewood,  Wichwood  and  Hainault.  Ej>- 
pbig  Forest,  whidk -forms  part  of  the  ancient 
waltham  Forest,  was  the  subjeet  oi  Iqpslatioh 
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by  Parliament  in  1871,  and  as  a  result  was  de- 
cured  open  to  the  public  by  Queen  Victoria  in 
18S2,  th6  ancient  court  of  verderers  being  re- 
vived. There  are  still  royal  forests  in  En^and 
and  the  Crown  has  certain  rights  in  pnvate 
forests  'in  a  limited  number  of  places  to  this 
day- 

FOREST  OAK,  commercial  name  of  the 
timber  of  Casmrina  torulosa  and  allied  species 
of  Australian  trees.  It  is  much  used  for 
shinies  and  makes  a  good  fuel.  Certain 
speaes  are  used  in  cabinet  work. 

FOREST  PARK,  111.,  village  in  Cook 
County,  on  the  Illinois  Central  and  the 
Chicago  and  North  'Western  and  other  rail- 
roads, about  four  miles  from  Chicago  and  near 
Oak  Park,  "nie  first  permaneiit  settlanent  was 
made  in  1854,  and  the  village  of  Forest  Park 
was  incorporated  -as  Harlem  in  1883.  and  its 
name  was  changed  in  1907.  It  adopted  the 
commission  form  of  government  in  1912.  It  is 
a  residential  suburb  of  Chicago,  and  is  noted 
for  its  race  trade  (See  Hosse-Kacinc).  Wald- 
beim  and  Forest  Home  cemeteries  are  in  Forest 
Park.  A  monument  to  the  men  executed  as 
anarchists  who  were  connected  with  Chicago 
riots  of  1886  -is  in  the  Waldheim  cemetery. 
The  village  owns  the  waterworks  and  electric- 
lig^t  plants.   Pop.  6,594. 

FOREST  PARK  COLLEGE.  Saint 
Louis,  Mo.,  incorporated. and  chartered  by  the 
State  of  Missouri  in  1889,  to  give  a  full  college 
course  exclusively  to  women,  nas  full 'power  to 
confer  such  Uteraiy  and  other  degrees  and 
honors  as  are  usually  conferred  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Colleges,  of  which  it  is  a 
member.  The  four  buildings,  the  main  one  187 
feet  long,  in  grounds  covering  nine  acres. 
occu|iy  a  beautiful  site  on  a  hifi^  plateau,  slop- 
ing down  to  Forest  Park  and  overlook  the 
city  of  Saint  >Lonis.  The  departments  com- 
prise junior  college  of  liberal  arts,  preparatory 
college,  college  of  music,  si^ool  of  an.  school 
of  oratory  and  expression,  and  sdiool  of  house- 
hold economics.    The  faculty  numbers  23. 

FOREST  REGIONS.  See  Forktsy  in 
THE  United  States. 

FOREST  RESERVES.  See  Fokestsy  in 
THE  United  States. 

FOREST  SCHOOLS.  The  earliest  prac- 
tical course  in  forestry  in  the  United  states 
was  given  in  1897,  in  the  State  University  of 
Montana,  under  Maj.  Georse  P.  Ahern,  U.  S.  A., 
who  later  took  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Fores- 
try of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Major  Ahern 
discontinued  the  course  in  the  spring  of  1898, 
on  account  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  There  were  no  schools  of 
forestry  in  this  country  before  1898.  In  that 
year  the  first  effort  was  made  to  establish  pro- 
fessional instruction  in  forestry  in  this  country 
when  the  Biltmore  Forest  School  was  opened 
at  Biltmore.  N.  C,  and  the  New  York  Sute 
Qdlege  of  Forestry  was  established  in  connec- 
tion with  Cornell  University.  The  former 
sdiool  offered  a  one-year  course,  supplemented 
by  six  months  of  work  in  the  forest  familiar- 
izing the  student  with  the  practical  problems 
of  tae  vroods.  Because  of  its  organization  and 
methods  this  school  remained  in  a  class  by  it- 
self tmtil  its  disbandment  in  1914.  The  Cornell 
sdiool,  iriiidi  offered  a  four-year  course  of 


training  and  had  begun  to  graduate  students, 
was  discontinued  in  1903.  Instruction  was  re- 
sumed at  Cornell  in  1911  1^  the  New  York 
State  Ct>llcfe  o£  Agriculture  m  connection  with 
the  university.  A  five-year  course  is  offered, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Forestry. 
The  Yale  Forest  School,  which  offers  a  two- 
years*  post-graduate  course  leading  to  a 
Master's  degree,  was  established  in  1900.  Pro- 
fessional schools  of  forestry  were  cstablisbed 
not  long  after,  in  1903,  at  the  State  universi- 
ties of  Minnesota,  Miclugan  and  Nebraska.  In 
the  same  year  me  Penn^Ivania  Slate  Forest 
Academy  vras  created  for  the  {Mirpose  of  train- 
ing men  for  the  Pennsylvania  State  Forest 
Service.  The  attendance  is  small  and  limited 
to  residents  of  the  State.  Students  arc  ap- 
pcMnted  after  competitive  examination,  and 
must  serve  the  State  for  three  years  after 
graduation.  In  the  Pacific  States,  forest  in- 
struction was  first  given  at  the  Universi^  of 
Washington  in  1907.  Numerous  other  o^Il^ies 
and  umversities  established  courses,  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  instruction  in  forestry  has 
been  phenomenal.  At  present  there  are  23 
forest  schools  offering  courses  leading  to  pro- 
fessional degrees.  These  schools  are  at  the 
Universitjr  ot  California,  Colorado  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  Colorado  Cotl^e,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, University  of  Georgia,  Georgia  College 
of  Forestry,  Harvard  Universi^.  Universito^  of 
Idaho,  Iowa  State  Collie  of  Agriculture,  Um- 
versi^  of  Main^  Michigan  A^cultural  Col- 
lege, the  universities  of  Michigan.  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Montana  and  Ohio,  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College,  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
Pennsylvania  State  Forest  Academy,  Syracuse 
University,  State  College  of  Washington,  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  and  Yale  University. 
Twelve  of  these  confer  the  degree  of  Master 
in  Forestry  upon  the  completion  of  post-grad- 
uate courses.  The  Harvard  and  Yale  I^rest 
Schools  are  graduate  schools,  requiring  for  ad- 
mission a  Bachelor's  degree  from  an  institution 
of  standing.  Ranger  courses,  fitting  men  for 
work  as  rangers,  or  guards,  and  other  prac- 
tical woods  work,  are  offered  at  Oregon  Agri- 
cultural and  Washington  State  colleges  and 
the  universities  of  California,  Georgia,  Idalao, 
Missourij  Montana,  Syracuse  and  Washington. 
In  addition  to  these  professicMial  and  ranger 
courses,  short  courses  covering  the  different 
phases  of  forestry  and  related  subjects  are 
given  in  over  40  technical  sdiools,  colleges  and 
universities.  See  FntESTXY  in  thi  UNnm 
States. 

FOREST  SERVICE.    See  Fokestky  in 

THE  United  States. 

FOREST  TREES  OF  AMERICA.  Out 
of  the  great  mass  of  forest  growth  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  stretoiing  from  the 
palms  on  the  southernmost  kevs  to  the  birches 
and  willows  that,  creep  into  the  Arctic  Crde, 
certain  trees  stand  forth  as  possessing  unusual 
interest  Some  of  diem  are  noted  principally 
for  the  beauty  of_  their  flowers,  conspicuous 
among  these  being  magnolias,  dogwoods 
(Comus)  ;  the  gay  red-bud  (C^rctr)  ;  the  buck- 
eyes (JEsculus) ;  and  the  wild-crab  iMtdus 
coronaria) ;  or,  for  their  equally  attractive 
fruit,  which  is  sometimes  much  sought  by  birds, 
animals,  abori^es  or  even  by  dvilized  folk. 
Thus  the  service  berries  (^AmeUmchUr};  the 
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mountain-ashes  (Sorlms)  ;  the  wild  cherries  and 
plums  iPrunus) ;  and  the  persimmon  (Dios- 
pyros)  furnish  food  for  man,  bird  and  beasL 
^oms  (Crataffvs) ;  hdlies  (//^J^) ;  sumachs 
iRkHs)  ;  manzantta  {Arctostaphyios)  ;  madrono 
lArbutus);  mesquit  (Prosopis),  arc  very  orna- 
mental as  well 

Other  trees  have  historical  connections  that 
lead  them  interest,  as  is  the  case  of  the 
sassafras  (Sassafras)  to  which  were  attributed 
so  many  medicinal  virtues  that  the  earliest  ex- 
plorers of  the  Atlantic  coasts  came  partly  in 
quest  of  cargoes  of  its  siucy  bark.  The  little 
paWetto  of  the  Southern  States  (.Sabal)  ap- 
peared on  the  cockades,  flag,  medal  and  seal 
of  Sou^  Carolina,  possibly  because  the  de- 
fenses of  Charleston  during  the  Revolution 
were  constructed  of  their  trunks,  which  ab- 
sorbed the  British  cannon  balls  instead  of 
splitting  and  thus  resisted  destruction.  The 
white  pine  {Pinus  strobtu)  has  a  similar  dis- 
tinction, having  been  depiaed,  very  appro- 
priately, upon  some  of  the  earUest  American- 
Colonial,  naval  and  New  England  flags.  The 
giant  pines,  sometimes  over  TOO  feet  nigh,  of 
uiis  New  England  region  furnished  masts  not 
only  for  shipping  in  general  but  for  the  Royal 
Navy,  although  me  Royal  reservation  of  selected 
trees  for  this  purpose  was  continually  disputed, 
ca>ecially  in  New  Hampshire.  Fepys  notes  with 
r^ef  in  1666  *Very  good  news  ia  come  of 
four  New  England  ships  camt  home  safe  to 
Falmouth  with  masts  for  the  lone;;  which  is  a 
blessing  mighty  unexpected  and  without  which, 
if  for  nothing  else,  we  must  have  failed  the 
next  year."  Outside  of  its  naval  uses,  until  it 
became  too  scarce,  white  pine  was  uie  most 
used  of  its  family,  of  which  it  is  also  the  most 
valuable,  having  soft,  fine-grained,  buff-cqlored 
heart-wood  easily  worked,  ^lued  and  painted, 
neidier  warping  nor  shrinkii^,  and  therefore 
of  great  vaJue  lor  furniture  and  interior  finish, 
as  well  as  for  more  ordinary  purposes.  Its 
place  now,  perforce,  is  taken  by  the  heavier, 
more  resinous  southern  pines,  one  of  which 
(Pinus  palustris)  also  yields  southern  naval 
stores;  and  by  the  giants  of  the  race,  the  yel- 
low Western  pine  (Piniu  ponderosa)  and  the 
sugar  pine  (A  Lambertiana),  so  called  from 
Ae  sweet  exudation  of  its  camtnum  layer,  that 
flourish  on  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Far 
West,  and  occasionally  reach  a  het^t  of  more 
than  175  feet.  The  latter  furnishes  the  widest 
and  clearest  boards  of  any  pine.  Pine  nuts 
yielded  by  P.  Sabiniona,  P.  monophylla,  and 
other  species  are  esteemed  by  men  and 
.squirrels  who  harvest  them  regularly. 

Grovring  in  restricted  groves  in  California 
moimtains,  their  distance  from  the  sea  said  to 
be  limited  by  the  ranee  of  sea-fogs,  are  the 
marvelous  redwoods  (Sequoia),  including  those 
'Big  Trees,*  a  few  of  which  are  saved  from 
destruction  only  by  State  and  Federal  protec- 
tion. These  giants  often  more  than  250  feet  in 
height  and  thousands  of  years  old  present  a 
tempting  mark  for  lumber  interests,  who  would 
split  tlwm  up  for  the  soft  red,  light,  very 
anrable  timber,  invaluable  for  shingles,  grape- 
vine stakes  and  mzny  other  uses,  since  the 
wood  is  straight-grained,  easily  split  and 
woiked  and  will  receive  a  high  polish.  Other 
coniferous  groups  of  the  West  include  those 
Douglas  firs  or  spruces  (Pseudotsuga  taxi- 
,  foHa),  next  to  the  Sequoias,  the  most  gigantic 
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trees  of  the  Pacific  forests,  ordinarily  growing 
180  feet  high.  In  dense  stands  their  straight- 
ness  and  clearness  of  bole  especially  adapts 
them  for  masts  and  spars  and  derrick-booms. 
They  resemble  the  graceful  hemlocks  (Tsugd) 
growing  on  both  sides  of  the  continent,  the 
timber  furnished  by  the  Western  species  bong 
the  most  valuable.  Hemlock  bark  is  an  im- 
portant tanning  material  and  served  with  rancid 
salmon  oil  formed  a  peculiar  item  of  the  dietary 
of  some  of  the  Northwestern  Indians.  Spruces 
iPiceo),  many  of  which  are  planted  for  orna- 
ment for  the  sake  of  their  symmetrical  growth, 
thick  foliage  and  color,  yield  a  wood  for  rough 
construction  work  and  are  also  one  of  the  im- 
portant sources  of  wood-pulp.  Another  genus 
of  conifers  likewise  crushed  for  paper  pulp  is 
Abies,  the  firs.  The  aromatic  balsam  fir  (Aoies 
baisamea),  moreover,  stores  a  thin  turpentine 
in  its  ^blisters*  called  Canada  balsam  and  its 
nearly  scentless  wood  is  liked  for  food-tubs. 
The  rest  of  the  genus  furnish  rou|di  lumber. 
But  the  great^  source  of  ptdpwood  lies  in  the 
otherwise  unimportant  aspens,  trees  which 
cover  the  plains  of  northwestern  Canada,  and 
the  larger  poplars  {Populus). 

There  are  a  number  of  trees  which  yield 
wood  that  is  pre-eminently  suitable  for  cabinet 
work  or  for  interior  finish  of  the  finer  sort,  or 
for  beautiful  furniture.  Two  of  them,  butdc 
walnut  iJugtaru  niffra)  and  the  wild  cherry 
(Pntnus  serotina),  are  so  scarce  at  present 
mat  they  have  become  very  valuable.  Wild 
cherry  was  formerly  plentiful,  especially  along 
the  northern  Appalachians,  where  it  .attained 
to,  itfi  greatest  size,  about  100  feet  in  heu^t 
It' has  shining  and  poisonous  foliage,  a  medici- 
nal bark  and  bears  heavy  crops  of  small  black 
berries,  most  attractive  to  birds.  The  heart- 
wood  is  reddish-brown,  readily  seasoned, 
strai^  and  fine  of  grain,  capaUe  of  receiving 
a  satmy.  finish.  It  was  a  favorite  material  for 
furniture  and  cabinet  work  since  it  did  not 
warp  or  shrink  and  took  glue  wdll.  Early  set- 
tlers finding  cherry  growing  on  the  best  fann- 
ing soils  destroyed  it  rumlessly  before  dis- 
covering its  value,  consigning  it  to  the  fire  or 
fence.  They  did  the  same  to  the  easily-s^it 
black  walnut  which  encumbered  the  earth  with 
huge  trunks  that  shot  up  for  a  hundred  feet, 
clear  of  trunk  if  crowded  in  the  forest,  throw- 
ing out  great  limbs  when  growitig  in  open 
spaces.  Its  rich-brown  heartwoodf  straight- 
grained  in  general,  but  mottled  and  waved  in 
crotch  and  root,  heavy,  hard  and  durable, 
satiny  when  polished,  was  in  great  demand  as  a 
cabinet  -wood  and  also  valuable  for  gun-stocks 
and  veneers.  Nowadays  the  demaiul  has  re- 
vived and  old  fence-cails,  stumps  and  even 
furniture  are  being  sought  for  veneers  and  the 
like.  Its  convener,  me  butternut  (Juglans 
cinerea)  or  white  walnut,  is  also  used  for  in- 
terior nnish,  having  a  charming  satiny  wood  of . 
a  paler  tint  and  lifter  wet^t  than  black  wal- 
nut. Both  have  rich-kerneled  nuts  that  are 
valuable  and  were  made  into  a  kind  of  paste 
or  milk  by  the  In^ans.  Bark  and  shells  of 
the  latter  specie  furnished  Hat  Colonial  dye 
called  "butternut  brown.* 

Beeches  (Fagus)  are  favorite  trees  for 
lawn  planting  on  account  of  thdr  splendid 
forms,  delicate  spray  and  silvery,  smooth 
bark.  They  bear  many  small,  sweet  triangular 
outs  that  arc  a  favorite  food  of  hogs,  being 
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known  as  "mast* '  The  wood  is  close-grained 
and  hard,  used  for  turning,  for  tool  handles 
and  Darticularly  for  clothes-pins.  The  heart- 
wooa  of  certain  birched  (Betula),  a  favorite 
material '  for  spdols,_  also  serves  for  furniture, 
being  sometimes  stained  to  resemble  cherry  and 
mahogany.  The  black  birch  (Betula  lento)  is 
one  of  the  best  snecies  for  this  purpose  and 
its  spicy  bark  is  distilled  for  the  sake  of  its 
essential  oil,  very  like  and  sometimes  sub- 
stituted for  wintergreen  oil.  The  gray  or 
while  bark  of  other  species  has  caused  them  to 
be  planted  for  ornament ;  Indians  bent  the  great 
sheets  of  parchment-IDce  bark  Of  the  paper 
birch  {Betula  papyrifera)  into  baskets  and 
light  canoes.  Other  trees  of  lesser  importance 
in  cabinet-making  are  the  great  tupefos  and 
red  ffums  (Nyssa),  (Liquidamber)  of  south- 
cm  laottcm-Iands,  wnose  pale-brown  heart- 
wood  has  been  hitherto  considered  too  diffi- 
cult to  season  and  too  gnarled  and  interlaced 
of  fibre  for  profitable  use  except  in  paving 
blodks  or  small  articles  where  Its  non-splitting 
qualities  were  an  asset,  but  is  now  being  util- 
ized for  barrels  and  boxes,  flooring,  interior 
finishing  and  furniture,  under  such  names  as 
Circassian  walnut.  The  Western  larch  iLarix) 
also  yields  a  red  cabinet  wood  capable  of  a 
high  finish. 

Maple,  especially  in  its  waved  and  mottled 
forms, -oak  and  ash  are  also  made  into  furni- 
ture, but  their  wood  is  of  greater  genera! 
value.  Maple  particularly  is  m  demand  for 
flooring.  The  sap  of  the  most  important 
species.  (Acer  Saccharum)  is  sweet  and  is 
crystallized  into  sugar,  an  art  learned  from 
Indians.  Being  regular  in  form  and  prodigal 
of  handsome  foliage  the  maples  are  adapted 
for  ornamental  uses.  The  leaves  asstmie  very 
Inritliant  colors,  flaming  scarlet  in  the  soft 
maple  (A.  rubrum).  This  species,  ,with  the 
large-leaved  (A.  macropkyUum)  and  the  silver 
maple  (A.  sacchorinuw)  are  to  be  planted  in 
France  to  mark  the  graves  of  fallen  Canadian 
soldiers,  a  maple  leaf  being  the  badge  of  that 
country  and  of  its  troops. 

The  slow-growing  wlute  oak  (Q«erc%s 
alba),  often  spared  by  the  farmer  to  shdter 
his  stock  in  pastures,  where  it  spreads  wide 
its  heavy  brandies,  forming  a  wide  dome-shaped 
head,  represents  the  most  durable,  strongest 
and  most  generally  suitable  wood  of  all  the 
valuable  timber  trees  in  this  proup,  for  the  in- 
finite variety  o£  uses  to  which  the  timber  is 

?ut.  The  acorns  of  certain  Western  species 
umish  a  regular  crop  of  acorns  gathered  by 
Indians  in  the  locality  as  a  staple  food.'  The 
bark  of  other  species,  particularly  that  of  the 
chestnut  oak  (Q.  Prinus)  of  the  East,  and  the 
tanbark  oak  (Q.  densifiora)  of  the  West,  is 
used  for  tanning,  while  that  of  the  quercitron 
(Q.  velutina)  or  black  oak,  contains  a  yellow 
-dye-stuff.  The  Garry  oak  (Q.  Carryana)  of 
the  West  is  im^rtant  because  it  is  the  only 
Oak  of  that  region  which  has  valuable  wood 
The  pin  oak  (Q-  palustris)  is  often  planted  for 
ornament,  its  lower  branches  sweeping  the 
ground,  while  the  middle  ones  are  horizontal 
and  the  upper  ones  ascending. 

Carriage-  and  wagon-building  has  always 
called  for  woods  that  are  tough,  elastic,  pliable, 
strong  and  durable  or  unsplittable,  according  to 
their  predestined  use.  Toug^i  ash  (Fraxinus), 
which  is  also  a  favorite  material  for  oar-nuk- 


ing and  agricultural  implements,  is  one  of 
these  necessary  woods.  The  white  ash 
(Fraxinus  Americana),  is  one  of  the  straight- 
stemmed  forest  trees  that  exceed  75  feet  in 
height  and  -are  scattered  more  or  less  among 
other  hardwoods  throughout  the 'East,  -arriv- 
ing at  its  best  estate  in  the  bottom-lands  of 
the  lower  Ohio.  Ash  trees,  on  account  of 
their  rapid  growth  and  comparative  freedom 
from  disease,  are  favorite  ornamental  trees  for 
street  and  lawn  and  pasture-  But  the  graceful 
elm  is  more  frequently  seen,  espedally  in  New 
England.  Altfaot^  distressed  by  noxious  in- 
sects, the  American  elm  (Utmus  Americana')  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  that  can  be 
planted,  its  slender  arching  branches  forming 
a  vase-shaped  head,  with  pendulous  spray. 
Like  that  of  the  ash,  its  tough,  hard  wood, 
split  with  difficulty,  is  used  in  agricultural  im- 
plements as  well  as  vehicles,  for  small  cooper- 
age, the  bottoms  of  wheelterrows  and  for 
oUier  purposes  where  its  peculiar  qualities  are 
utilized.  The  slippery  elm  (17.  fulva)  furnishes 
a  mucilaginous  [ark. 

Several  hickories  (HicorUt)  are  employed 
in  vehicle-building,  the  wood  being  unique  for 
its  toughness  and  elasticity,  which  makes  it  in- 
valuable for  ligfet  but  strong  carriages.  The 
hickories  also  bear  edible  nuts,  those  from  trees 
with  *shag»  or  "shell*  bark  as  (H.  ovata) 
hang  preferred.  H.  Pecan  bears  the  tliin- 
ahelled  sweet  pecan  nuts  of  commerce.  Linden 
trees  (Tilia)  whose  drooi«ng  flowers  are  so 
prodigal  of  nectar  and  so  alluring  to  bees  that 
they  are  often  called  "bee  trees,*  supply  a  soft, 
fine-grained  wood  that  by  steaming  can  be 
bent  into  shapes  suitable  for  carriage  panels. 
In  the  spring,  too,  its  bark  can  be  separated 
into  ''bast,*  long,  tough  ribbons  used  by 
florists  as  a  tie-material  instead  of  strine?, 
whence  its  common  name  of  basswood  The 
tulip-tree  (Liriodendron  tulipifera)  has  several 
names,  yellow  poplar  bdng  perhaps  the  most 
common  onCj  although  carpenters  spcalc  of  the 
pale-tinted  kinds  as  '"whitewood.®  Among  the 
soft  woods  it  ranks  next  to  white  pine  and 
"cuts  like  cheese*  and  is  superior  to  linden  for 
carriage  panels.  The  tree  has  a  a  characteristic- 
ally strai^t  tapering  trunk  if  grown  in  for- 
ests, arrivmg  at  more  than  100  feet,  but  throws 
otit  limbs  forming  a  huge  cone  where  it  has 
room.  The  orange-s plashed,  tulip-shaped, 
lemon-colored  flowers  borne  at  the  tips  of 
branches  among  pale-green  quaintty-shaped' 
foliage,  as  well  as  its  stately  growth,  make 
dlis  a  fine  ornamental  tree. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  trees  ^at  are* 
strong  and  tough,  and  above  all  durable  when 
in  contact  with  the  ground,  for  telephone  and 
telegraph  poles,  fence-posts,  railway  sleepers 
or  "ties*  and  sills.  Before  blight  threatened 
to  exterminate  them,  chestnut  trees  (Castanea 
denlata)  were  chosen  and  even  planned  for 
this  purpose,  their  timber  being  light,  strong  ?n 
young  trees  and  easily  split  for  these  purposes, 
as  well  as  for  furniture,  interior  work,  founda- 
tions for  veneers  and  the  like.  It  also  bears 
delidous,  thtn-shelled  nuts  in  prickly  burrs. 
The  locust  (Robinia  pseudacacia),  that  is  often 
planted  as  an  ornamental  tree  on  account  of 
its  heavy  clusters  of  fragrant,  honey-yielding 
white  flowers  and  is  known  as  "Acacia*  in 
Europe,  is  another  source  of  a  hard,  heavy, 
durable  timber  for  fence-fosts.    The  varying 
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color  of  the  heartwood  has  caused  it  to  lie 
called  yellow,  green,  red  and  eren  black  locust. 
Out  of  it  are  made  toufifa  nng:ing  policemen's 
clubs.  Its  good  qualities  are  shared  by  the 
heavily-anned  honey  locust  (GUditsia  M; 
eanthos),  of  which  the  fruits  are  heavy  pods 
filled  with  sweet  pulp.  The  osage  orange 
(Toxylon  pomiferum),  althourfi  of  moderate 
size  only,  famishes  a  hard  yellow  wood  used 
somewhat  as  a  substitnte  for  fustic  and  is 
suitable  for  ties  and  fence  posts;  it  is,  more- 
over, a  favorite  hedging  plant  where  it  is 
hardy.  Hardy  (fatalpa  (Calalpa  speciosa!)  is 
another  tree  which  haa  been  planted  experi- 
mentalfy  to  furnish  ties  and  poles.  It  grows 
very  rapidly  and  produces  wood  that  Is  among 
the  most  durable  kinds  known,  but  the  trees 
have  a  tendency  toward  crooked  grrowth. 

Among  conifers  the  Dowlas  fir  is  used  for 
poles  and  ties  where  more  durable  timber  does 
not  exist,  and  the  km^  leaf  pine  (PifiM 
palttstris),  rai^dly  vanisQiu;.  is  used  in  the 
South.  The  red  cedar  of  tfie  East  (Juniperus 
Virgimana)  has  rudd)^  heartwood  which  is  one 
of  the  most  yaluaUe  in  America,  not  only  for 
posts  but  for  pencils,  this  soft,  easiJy-cut,  fra- 
grant wood  superseding  every  other  kind  for 
the  latter  purpose,  when  it  can  be  cut  from  tiie 
great  trees  that  form  groves  In  middle  Ten- 
nessee. Smce  its  odors  repel  insects,  clothes- 
chests  and  closets  are  often  made  of  cedar. 
Bald  cypress  (Tax odium  distiekum),ytry  often 
used  in  place  of  pine,  especially  when  exposed 
to  the  weather,  is  another  post  tree  ornamental 
as  well  for  its  height  and  symmetry,  growing 
to  great  height  and  bulk  in  swampy  land,  where 
it  thrusts  out  of  Ae  water  peculiar  growths 
called  •Knees.»  It  is  deciduous  like  the 
tamaradc  (Larix  laricino),  a  common  tree  in 
Cmada;  whose  tall  slender  boles  ar«  tnnsidered 
to  be  the  strongest  and  most  duraMe  of 
Canadian  woods  not  only  for  posts  but  for 
ship's  ke*ls  and  masts.  Tall-growing  white 
cedars,  or  arbor-yitae  (rA«;(a),  whose  flattened, 
fan-like  spray  is  familiar  in  hedges,  are  very 
darable  when  exposed  to  the  weather  as  posts 
or  shingles.  The  giant  Western  species  (T. 
blicata)  averages  more  than  ISO  feet  in  im^t, 
having  in  matnritv  a  curionsly  fluted  conical 
trunk,  covered  with  a  tough  stringy  bark,  inner 
layers  of  which  are  converted  by  Indians  into 
fabrics  and  baskets.  It  is  caUed  red  cedar  or 
simply  "cedar**  in  the  West,  more  than  half  of 
the  shingles  in  the  United  States  beinp  manu- 
factured from  its  fragrant,  reddish,  light  and 
durable  wood.  Consult  Browne  D.  f.,  'The 
Trees  of  America'  (New  York  n.  d.);  Elliott, 
S.  B.,  ^Important  Timber  Trees  of  the  United 
States*  (Boston  and  New  York  19)2) ;  Fuller, 
A.  S.,  *Practical  Forestry>  (New  York  1884); 
Henkel,  A.,  'American  Medicinal  Barks* 
(United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  Bulletin  139,  Wash- 
ington 1909) ;  Small,  H.  B.,  'Canadian  Forests* 
{Montreal  1884);  Sudworth,  G.  B..  *Forest 
Trees  of  the  Pacific  Slope*  (United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service, 
Washington  1908),  and  many  pamphlets  issued 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Helen  Ingehsoll. 
PORBST  TREES,  Tropical.   Most  inter- 
esting trees  grow  between  the  tropics,  some  of 
which  have  traveled  quite  around  the  ^obe.  A 
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vast  nuinber  of  economic  prodtrets,  exclusive  of 
the  more  important  tropical  froits,  derived  from 
them,  have  been  carried  far  and  wide  since  the 
dawn  of  commerce.  The  character  of  these 
forests  varies  greatly,  infhfeneed  tw^  waterfall 
and  altitude.  This  is  iDustnited  in  Porto  itico 
where  *the  vartons  formations  in  the  order  of 
their  occurrence  from  the  coast  toward  the 
interior  are  as  follows:  Littoral  woodlands, 
moist  deciduous  forests,  and  tropical  rainforests 
on  the  north  or  humid  side,  and  the  dry  de- 
ciduous forest  on  the  south  or  semi-arid  side.* 
These  different  formations  overlap  more  or 
less, '  or  disappear  but  are  to  be  recognized 
everywhere  in  the  tropics. 

•nie  most  obvious  difference  lies  between- 
those  trees  growing  on  hot  dry  areas  like  the 
Ltguanea  plain  in  Jamaica,  where  rain  falls 
perhaps  twice  a  year  and  then  in  torrents,  and 
those  forming  dense  forests  on  the  nearby 
mountains,  where  rain  and  fogs  are  frequent. 
In  dry  soil  the  trees  grow  sparsely,  9Sia  are 
apt  to  be  low  and  broad  of  head,  with  foliage 
subdivided,  and  sometimes  armed  with  thorns. 
The  leguminous  tribe  is  usually  well  repre- 
sented. In  the  jungle,  however,  the  arbores- 
cent growtii  is  more  interesting  to  the  eye. 
The  foliage  is  often  evergreen,  thick  and  ^ossy 
with  waxen  coatings  designed  to  shed  water, 
and  simple  of  outline.  In  the  heat  and  mois- 
ture of  these  damp  deddoous  and  tropical  rain 
lorests,  as  Colonel  Rooseve,lt  remarks.  *The 
strn^le  for  life  among  the  forest  trees  and 
plants  is  far  more  Imense  than  in  the  North. 
The  trees  stand  close  together,  tall  and  straight, 
and  most  of  them  without  branches,  until  a 
great  height  has  been  reached;  for  they  are 
all  striving  toward  the  sun,  and  to  readi  it 
they  must  devote  alt  their  energies  to  produc- 
ing a  stem  which  will  thrust  its  crown  of- 
leaves  out  of  the  {doom  below  into  the  riotous 
smiliG^t  which  bathes  the  billowy  green  upper' 
plane  of  the  forest.*  -The  trufdcs  of  these 
trees  are  usually  pale  gray  or  pallid  in  hu^ 
and  many  'of  them  have  brilliant  flowers  such 
as  those  crowning  the  bois  immortelle,  which 
are,  however,  unsuspected  by  the  stroller  be- 
neath, unless  the  forest  floor  be  Uttered  writh 
gay  petals  fallen  from  thdr  place  under  the 
sun,  where  only  an  aeronaut  or  moimt^n 
climber  can  see  them.  Huge  vines  or  lianes, 
which  rise  upward  with  the  trees  that  they  em- 
brace, are  characteristic  of  these  forests;  some 
are  as  straight  and  thick  as  saplings,  others 
are  twisted  and  contorted ;  others  cKng  insepa- 
rably to  the  boles.  Sonre  clothe  the  tree-trunks 
with  verdure,  others  hamg  naked  like  ropes 
dangling  from  a  ship's  ri^^ng.  The  trees  are 
moreover  loaded  with  masses^  of  epiphjrtic 
plants,  ferns  and  mosses.  Orchids  form  httg« 
tnfts,  or  trail  in  long  flowering  streamers,  and 
stiff  wild  pines  hold  water  in  the  cup-like  bases 
of  their  leaves  in  which  little  batrachians 
bathe.  These  features  are  most  easily  seen 
at  the  edges  of  clearings  laboriously  hacked 
out  with  cutlass  or  machete  for  garden  patches. 
Tropical  forests  are  continuously  destroiyed 
and  steep  hills  left  bare  for  the  action  of 
erosive  forces,  by  these  small  cultivators  who 
supply  most  of  the  constant  supply  of  green- 
stuff used  in  towns.  They  cut  down  the  giant 
trees  with  all  their  burdens  and  either  consume 
them  in  charcoal  kilns  or  in  huge  bonfires  that 
are  a  diaracteristic  si^t  among  the  motmtains, 
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burning  like  beacons  ni^t  and  day,  and  often 
burning  over  more  territory  than  is  required 
The  ashes  supply  fertilizer,  and  when  the 
ground  is  exhausted  in  a  few  years  the  gar- 
deners repeat  the  process. 

As  in  the  north,  certain  tropical  trees  are 
notable.  Such  are  the  banyan  •  (/-tCMj  Benga- 
lensis},  an  individual  tree  soon  becoming  an 
umbri^ieous  grove  sending  down  roots  irfnn 
its  branches,  and  its  near  relative,  the  sacred 
bo-tree,  or  peepul  (Ficus  reHgiosa)  in  whose 
ever-quivering  foliage  dwell  Indian  gods. 
Sometimes  eccentric  growth,  like  those  swollen 
trunks  of  bottle  trees  {Sterculia)  of  Australia, 
makes  them  noticeable  or  some  peculiar  usaRC, 
as  when  the  easily-hollowed  trunks  of  baobabs 
(Adansonia  digitata),  are  utilized  for  cisterns 
for  storing  water  caught  in  near-by  tanks  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season — an  adaptation  of  great 
service  during  the  recent  campaigns  in  Africa. 
Oftai  it  is  tine  flowers  that  attract,  as  is  the 
case  of  the  flaming  Spathodea  Nilotica.  or 
of  the  royal  poinciana  {Poinciana  regia).  The 
succulent,  golden  corollas  of  the  Indian  mahwa 
(Bassia  latifolia),  falling  profusely,  bring  the 
peasantry  in  crowds  to  feast  on  the  fleshy 
petals,  that  sometimes  save  them  from  starva- 
tion, and  to  distil  from  them  a  nauseous  intoxi- 
cating liquor  The  sacred  and  fragrant  as<rica 
(Saraca  Jndka)  and  champaca  (MicktUa 
Ckampaca),  on  account  of  their  flowers  are 
planted  about  Eastern  temples  for  ceremonial 
use.  The  delist  (uUy-scented  flowers  of  the 
latter  are  used  as  a  cheap  drug  and  are  also 
the  source  of  a  perfume  said  to  be  substituted 
for  that  of  the  more  valuable  ylang-ylang  (Con- 
anga  odorata),  a  huge  tree  of  the  Philippines, 
whose  tassel-lUce  flowers  retain  their  odor  even 
when  dried  and  were  hawked  about  the  streets 
of  Manila  in  trays  for  sachets.  The  fluf^, 
yellow  flower-balls  of  several  acacias,  more 
particularly  those  of  the  aromo,  huisache,  cassie 
or  popinac  as  the  Acacia  Farnesiana  is  vari- 
ously denominated,  are  similarly  plucked  for 
their  odor.  Likewise,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
citrus  tribe  contr^ute  essences  for  j»erfumers' 
uses,  as  does  also  the  Eucalyptus  citriodora, 
and  that  very  lawe  South  American  tree,  Dip- 
tcryx  odorata,  whose  fruits  —  tonka  beans  — 
were  formerly  scented  snuff,  fialsams  of  Peru 
and  of  Tclu  {Myroxylon)  and  other  fragrant 
gums  and  resins  extracted  from  tropical  trees, 
as  well  as  the  odorous  heartwopd  of  Vim. 
aloes  iAquUaria)  and  sandalwood  {SoMtaium), 
find  their  way  into  perfumery. 

Pui^ent  camphor  is  distilled  from  the  wood 
of  Catnphora  officinalis  and  many  other  drugs 
are  taken  from  tropical  trees,  sometimes  from 
the  fruit,  as  from  the  cylindrical  pods  of  the 
golden  flowered  Cassia  flstula,  or  from  those 
red  and  white  nuts  of  Kola,  which  are  so 
greatly  sought  by  Africans  that  they  pass  from 
hand  to  hand  as  currency;  or  from  the  bark, 
as  in  the  case  of  Cinchona,  so  long  jealously 
guarded  by  Its  Andean  discoverers ;  of  the  West 
Indian  quassia  (Picraena  exceisa),  a  substitute 
for  the  Oriental  Quassia  amara;  or  the  Jamuca 
dogwood  {Piscidia  erytkrina)  ;  or  of  the  win- 
ter's bark  (Drimys  IVinteri). 

Saponaceous  materials  are  obtained  from 
soap  bark  (Quillaia)  and  from  the  soapberry 
iSapindus).  Cocum  butter  is  extracted  from 
the  seeds  of  Garcinia  Indica;  shea  butter,  used 
for  food  and  iUuBunation  along  the  Niger, 


from  the  nuts  oi  Bassia,  a  genus  diat  is  ridi 
in  <»l-yielding  species.  Candlenuts  (Aleurites 
moluccana)  are  so  oily  that  they  were  formerly 
strung  on  grasses  in  Hawaii  and  burned  as 
candles.  The  cohune  palm  (Attalea  Cohune') 
ahd  the  African  oil  palm  {Elais  Guineensis) , 
among  others,  yield  commercial  oils,  and  wax 
is  shaken  or  scraped  from  those  two  palms 
Copermda  and  Cercucylon.  Best  oil,  a  favorite 
with  perfumers,  comes  from  the  horseradish 
tree  (Moringa). 
-  Even  the  juices  of  tropical  trees  are  utilized. 
South  America  boasts  of  the  cow-tree  (Galac- 
trodendron  utile),  from  whidi  when  gashed 
flows  a  quantity  of  thick  white  fluid,  cream-ltke 
in  conststenn',  and  bearing  a  slight  astringency 
in  taste.  The  naseberiv  (Achras  Sapota) 
secretes  ''chide'  gum,  suui  a  number  of  affer- 
ent trees  furnish  that  miller  sap  which  hardens 
into  rubber  or  guttapercha.  The  pigment 
gamboge  is  derived  from  the  yellowish  sap  of 
Garcinia  Morella. 

An  oninge  red  dye,  used  for  coloring  dairy 
products,  is  obtained  from  the  arils  of  annatto 
or  achiote  seeds  (Bixa  oreliana) ;  but  more 
important  dye-stuffs  arc  the  heartwood  of  fustic 
{Chlorophora  tinctoria)  tintmg  yellow;  of  Bra- 
zilwood (Casaipinia  Srasiliensts)  dyeing  red, 
and  of  the  graceful  logwood  (Hamatoxylon 
Camp^chioHum)  yielding  fine  blues  and  blades. 
Logwood  flowers  profusdy,  and  bees  noake  <me 
of  the  finest  kinds  of  hoiuy  from  the  fragrant 
blossoms. 

Cabinet  woods  are  another  commercial  prod- 
vsA  of  the  tropics  that  is  very  valuable  Sandal- 
wood, camphorwood  and  cedar  (Cedrela  odor- 
ata") are  favorite  materials  for  dothes^^hests 
and  boxes,  stnce  the  aromatic  and  fragrant 
woods  repd  insects.  Cabinet  miakers  went  to 
the  East  for  their  hard  sable  tbom  (Diospyros 
ebeneum),  for  the  blackwood  (.Dalbergia')  so 
much  used  by  the  Chinese,  for  teak  (Tectona 
grandis)  for  carving,  and  for  the  shumnering 
satinwood  (Chloroxylan  Swiftema);  but  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies  have  Uieir  satin- 
woods  (Fagara  and  Sintaruba),  and  also  an 
ebony  (Brya  ebenum),  besides  rosewood  and 
the  peerless  mahogany  (Swietema  mohogomi} 
whidi  seekers  discover  by  climbing  other  trees 
to  locate  the  mahogany  by  its  delicatdy-cut 
pale  foliage,  among  other  methods.  Thev  also 
nave  the  ale-brown  wavy>-grained  yacca  (Podo~ 
carpus),  a  conifer,  and  the  mountain  mafaoe 
(Hibiscus  elatm)  vividly  striped  with  green  and 
white.  In  the  Philippines  .the  ydlow  or  red- 
dish heartwood  of  molave  (Vitex),  narra 
(Pterocarpus),  tindalo  (Pahudia  rhomboidea) 
and  the  dark-brown  walnut-like  ade  {Pitke- 
colobium  acle)  are  valued  for  furniture  and 
cabinet  making. 

The  wealth  of  the  tropics  in  timber  trees 
is  scarcdy  realized  or  drawn  upon.  Some  of 
the  trees  are  so  hvd  and  heavy  that  carria||e 
from  their  site  is  prohibited,  even  if  thdr  habi- 
tat were  not  often  in  utterly  inaccessible  loca- 
ticms;  and  if  they  could  be  fetched  away  they 
would  b*e  too  difficult  to  work  with  profit,  or 
too  limited  in  usefulness.  On  the  other  hand 
some  tropical  woods  are  surprisingly  soft  and 
light.  The  Lauan  group  of  the  Philippines 
may  be  compared  to  soft  pine,  being  used  for 
hgbt  construction  and  furniture.  Odmrnuu  or 
busa-wood  (Ochroma  lagopus)  of  the  West 
Indies  is  so  buoiyant  that  it  is  used  as  a  stUutitute 
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for  cork,  and  U  said  to  be  the  Hottest  wood 

in  the  world;  its  relative,  the  siUc  cotton  or 
cdba  (Ceiba  ^entandra),  a  huge  tree  regarded 
by  negroes  with  much  reflect  if  not  worship- 
fully,  ts  not  much  heavier.  Its  enormous  boles, 
braced  by  those  sinnoas  narrow^walled,^  but- 
tressing roots  that  are  so  characteristic  of 
many  gigantic  tropical  trees,  dominate  open 
glades  in  the  forest.  They  have  been  hollowed 
out  for  dug-out  canoes  by  the  natives,  who 
made  paddles,  from  the  thm  waUs  of  the  but- 
tresses. The  *flosfi*  or  *silk,*  a  soft  fibrous 
material  surrounding  the  seeds,  is  more  import- 
ant than  the  timber,  being  used  as  an  upholstery 
material  odled  "ICs^k,"  and  as  a  moisture- 
. defying,  wdghtless  padding  for  soldiers'  bed- 
iing  in  the  trenches.  It  resembles  the  red  silk- 
cotton  of  the  Eastern  'Simal*  (Bombajr  Jfato- 
baricum)  of  the  same  familv. 

Among  the  heavy  wooas,  teak  (Tectona 
gramdis},  second  only  to  mahogany  in  value,  is 
famous  for  its  durability  in  tropical  climates. 
When  properly  seasoned  —  in  Burma,  the  tree 
is  girdled  and  left  standing  dead  on  the  stump 
for  years, —  it  can  be  floated  out  of  the  forests. 
It  is  also  partially  resistant  to  insect  attacks 
and  those  of  teredos  which  is  a  very  important 

Property  in  the  tropics,  and  is  mainly  used 
or  shipbuilding  and  for  carving,  as  are  also 
the  bibiri  (Nectondra  rodioei)  or  greenheart, 
which  is  the  chief  article^  of  export  from 
British  Guiana,  which  is  insect  and  teredo 
proof  and  is  therefore  especially  useful  for 
onder-water  construction. 

Trincomali  wood  (Berria  Ammomila)  and 
Sal  (Shorea  robusta)  arc  valuable  Oriental 
trees  for  general  construction,  and  timber  from 
various  specie!  of  gums  (Eucalypti)  and  Kauri 
iDammara  Austrmis),  which  include  some  of 
the  tallest  trees  of  the  world,  are  invaluable  to 
Australasia.  The  ubiquitous  tamarind  (Toma- 
rindus  Indicd)  offers  another  useful  wood,  and 
in  the  countries  about  the  Caribbean  we  find 
the  small  but  exceedingly  hard  lignum-vitae 
(Gitttiacum  o&dnale)  famous  for  its  wearing 
qualities,  the  locust  (Hymeneea  Courbaril),  the 
yokewood  (Catalpa  longissima)  of  very  general 
usefulness;  the  ausubo  {Sideroxylon  ftrtid- 
dissima) ;  the  candlewood,  or  tabanuco  (Da- 
cryodes  exceUa) ;  the  lance  wood  (Oxtmdra 
lanceolata)  very  elastic  and  exported  for  shafts 
and  fishing  rods;  the  crab-wood  (Carapa 
guienensis)  ;  the  tropical  cedar  (Cedrela  odor- 
ofd)  made  up  into  d^r  boxes;  and  a  host  of 
other  trees.  The  Philippines  produce  the  ipil 
{Intsia),  particularly  durable  when  cut  u>r 
ties;  bctis  ilHipe  betis),  and  the  aran^ 
(Hotnaliutn)  and  Uusin  {Parinarium  gri^hta- 
num)  valuable  for  salt-water  constniction  as 
in  wharfs. 

Bamboos  attaining  to  the  height  of  trees, 
althouf^  really  enormous  grasses,  have  an  in- 
finite variety  of  uses  ranging  from  food  to 
house  construction  and  surround  the  globe. 
The  curious  mangrove  swamps  that  lie  on  shel- 
tered shores  are  eaually  common  throufrfiout 
the  tropics,  and  are  raided  for  fuel,  pilings, 
and,  in  the  Far  East,  for  tanbarks  and  dyes. 
Other  tannins  are  obtained  from  the  twisted 
pods  of  divi-divi  (Casalpinia  coriaria),  and 
from  Australian  wattles,  especially  from  the 
golden  wattle  (Acada  pycnantkay  and  the 
nack  wattle  (A.  decurreHs),  die  latter  being 
cultivated  also  ia  Hawaii.  Cutch  is  a  product 


of  A.  Catechu.  Acadas,  moreover,  yield  fine 
and  durable  vood,  sometimes  fragrant,  and 
many,  commerdal  gums,  as  gum  arabic.  The 
loir  tree  (A.  Catechu)  of  India  is  there  con- 
sidered to  be  even  more  durable  than  teak,  and 
to  be  uninjured  by  insects,  while  A.  Koa  of 
Hawaii  Is  said  to  be  the  best  timber  In  that 
territory. 

A  common  tree  cm  tropical  shores  is  the 
yellow-fiowered  tulip-tree,  or  emajaguilla 
(J'hespesia  populned)  which  is  a  favorite  shade, 
timber  and  ship-building  tree  in  India.  Its 
baik  yields  a  strong  fibre  for  tying  bundles. 
It  belongs  to  the  msulow  family  famous  for  its 
fibres,  which  also  indudes  the  emajagua  or 
mountain  mahoe  (Hibiscus  elalus)  that  fur- 
nishes a  fibre  compared  to  jute,  used  for  cord- 
age and  also  for  millinery.  Its  inner  bark 
was  stripped  for  Q^ing  dgars  and  was  known 
as  "Culn.  bast."  An  extraordinary  form  of 
these  netted  bast  fibres  exists  in  the  lace-bark- 
tree  (Lagetta  Imteariai  which  can  be  pulled 
into  open  meshes  muoi  resembling  a  coarse 
white  fabric  A  white  doth  is  manufactured 
in  Africa  from  Uganda  bark-doth  trees  (Brn- 
chystegia).  The  mulberry  family  is  also  re-, 
dundant  in  bark  fibres,  dothing  and  sacks  bein^ 
evolved  from  the  bark  of  the  upas  tree  (Ant\- 
aris  toxicariait  while  the  finest  and  whitest 
cloth  and  mantles  worn  by  Hawaiians  were 
made  from  the  beaten  bark  of  Bronssonetia 
Papyriftra,  also  famous  as  a  paper-stock.  Simi- 
lar laQ'  bark  layers  are  found  m  the  Australian 
flame  tree  (StercuHa  acerifolia)  and  other 
spedes  of  this  genus:  and  in  nettle-trees 
(Laportta;  Trtma)  of  both  Australia  smd 
India. 

The  leaves  of  screw-;unes  iPmdanus  utUis) 
are  plaited  into  coarse  sacks,  and  the  fibres 
otherwise  employed,  but  the  greatest  source 
of  basket  material  in  the  tropes  and  of  fibre 
for  innumerable  purposes  lies  in  the  palm 
family,  which  is  probably  the  most  useful  as 
well  as  picturesque  of  any  in  the  equatorial 
zone.  The  foliage  of  the  round-leaved  spedes, 
when  properly  trimmed,  becomes  fans;  others 
are  torn  into  strips  such  as  raffia,  from  Raphia, 
which  are  woven  into  hats,  bai^ts  and  the 
like.  The  huge  leaves  of  many  serve  as  thatch 
for  the  sli^t  tropical  buildings.  ,  The  strin^jy 
fibre  of  oUier  species,  like  that  of  Mauritia 
flexuosa;  of  the  tecuma  palm  (Astrocaryum 
tucuma)  \  or  that  known  as  piassaba  fibre  de- 
rived from  the  extraordinary  Leopoldtnia 
piassaba  vid  from  Attalea  funifera  and  sti^ 
other  species,  is  twisted  into  cordage  or  made 
into  brooms  and  brushes.  Kittool  fibre  comes 
from  the  jaggery  palm  (Caryota  urens) ;  and 
coir,  woven  into  cocoa-matting  and  said  to  make 
the  finest  cables  on  account  of  its  elastidty, 
lightness  and  durability  under  water,  comes 
from  the  fibrous  husks  of  the  coconut  (Cocas 
nuc^erd). 

The  dried  kernel  of  the  coconut  palm  is 
called  cofira  and  is  one  of  the  chief  articles 
of  export  from  the  Philippines  and  other 
archipelagos  of  the  Southern  Seas,  an  import- 
ant commerdal  oil  being  extracted  from  the 
desiccated  flesh.  Before  the  kernel  has  hardened 
at  all  the  soft  green  husk  is  filled  with  a  clear 
fluid,  as  pure  and  tasteless  as  water,  which  is 
the  safest  and  most  refreshing  drink  of  the 
tropics.  The  husk  is  slashed  with  a  heavy  knife 
and  the  native  pours  the  fluid  down  his  throat 
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directly  from  the  nut.  CHi  is  yielded  by  the 
fruits  or  nuts  of  other  species,  especially  from 
those  of  the  Cohuoe  palm  {Atti^ea  Cohune), 
and  from  the  more  inmortant  African  oil  palm 
(Ekeis^  Guinenns),  yeflow  and  violet  scented, 
extensively  exported  for  soap  and  candles.  The 
small  nuts  of  a  steniless  palm  (Phyielephas 
macrocarpa)  have  white  kernels  that  become 
so  hard  that  they  are  used  instead  of  ivory,  the 
tree  therefore  being  called  ivorynut  palm. 
Areca  Catechu  furnishes  those  fruits  known 
as  betel-nuts,  chewed  by  Orientals  with  a  bit 
of  lime  and  betel  pepper. 

The  twin  nuts  of  me  coco-de-mer  {Lodoicea 
callipyge)  found  floating  on  die  ocean,  caused 
endless  speculation  amon^  mariners  who  con- 
cluded that  they  were  borne  on  a  submarine 
palm,  before  the  great  trees  were  discovered 
in  the  Seychelles.  Other  palm  fruits  arc  the 
well-known  dates  from  the  cultivated  Phoenix 
dactylif era,  ■  so  im[>ortant  a  food  and  article 
of  export  from  Africa ;  those  of  several  Ameri- 
can species  are  sou^t  for  by  the  natives,  espe- 
cially the  small  bitter  fruits  of  the  mucuja 
{Acrocomia  lasiospatha).  and  of  the  peach- 
palm  (Guitielma  speciosa).  A  favorite  Brazil- 
ian drink  was  extracted  from  the  macerated 
thin  pulp  of  the  tiny  fruits  of  the  graceful 
assai  (Euterpe  oleraceee). 

Not  a  few  beverages,  intoxicating  or  other- 
wise, are  concocted  from  palm  sap.  In  the 
Philippines,  the  fresh  or  mildly  fermented  sap 
drawn  from  the  inflorescence  of  the  coconut 
and  nipa  palm  is  called  •Tuba";  wine  and  al- 
cohol are  made  from  the  sap  of  the  latter 
(Nipa  fmticans).  Filipinos  also  make  wine, 
syrup  and  sugar  from  the  burri,  or  talipot  palm 
(Corypha  ttmbracittifera) ,  commercial  sago  fur- 
thermore being  obtained  from  its  soft  pidi. 
The  chief  source  ot  that  article,  however,  is 
Sagus.  (The  so-called  sago  palms  (Cyeas)  are 
really  members  of  the  cj-cad  family).  A  simi- 
lar starchy  food,  and  copious  quantities  of  sap 
arc  produced  by  the  East  Indian  wine  palm 
(Caryota  uren)  the  latter  known  as  toddy, 
being  a  pleasant  drink  while  fresh,  but  soon 
fermenting.  When  boiled  it  yields  jaggery 
sugar  and  when  distilled,  the  beverage  called 
arrack.  Like  products  are  obtained  from  the 
sugar  palm  (Arenga  saccharifera)  and  other 
mecies.  The  wine  palm  of  Africa  is  the  jupati 
(Raphia  vinifera'). 

Camauba  wax  is  shaken  from  the  encrusted 
foliage  of  the  wax  palm  of  Brazil  (Copemicia 
cerifera)  sometimes  used  to  adulterate  bees- 
wax; and  another  vegetable  wax  is  scraped 
from  the  trtmks  of  Ceroxylon  Andicola  of 
New  Granada,  where  it  is  mixed  with  vege- 
table tallow  for  candles.  Several  palms  are 
robbed  of  their  terminal  buds,  so  that  they 
may  be  cooked  as  vegetables;  hence  they  are 
called  cabbage  palms.  One,  the  tall  West  In- 
dian palm  (Oreodoxa  olcraceea),  is  a  relative 
of  the  magnificent  royal  palm  (Oreodoxa 
regia'). 

Bibliography.—  Cook,  O.  P..  and  Collins,  G. 
N.,  ^Economic  Plants  of  Porto  Rico'  (Con- 
trib.  United  States  Nat.  Herb.  Vol.  VITI,  pt. 
2,  Washington  1903};  Fawcett,  W.,  ^Guide  to 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  Castleton,  Jamaica* 
(Kingston,  Jamaica,  Hope  Gardens  1904)  ;  id., 
'Index  to  Economic  Products  of  the  Vege- 
table Kingdom  in  Jamaica'  (Jamaica  1891) ; 
Gifford,  J.  C.,  ^Loquillo  Forest  Reserve,  Porto 


Rico'  (United  States  Department  Agriculture. 
Bureau  of  Forestiy  Bulietin  54,  WashinfTton 
1905);  Harris,  W.,  'Timbers  of  Jamaica*  (Imp. 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  West  Indka, 
Reprint  from  West  Indies  Balletin,  Vol.  IX, 
No.  4,  pp.  297-328,  1909);  Murphy,  L.  S., 
^Forests  of  Porto  Rico*  (United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Bulletin  354,  Wash- 
ington 1916) ;  Philippine  Commission  Report, 
pt.  3  (United  States  War  Department,  Vol.  IX, 
Washington  1907) ;  Shinn.  C.  H.,  'Economic 
Study  of  Acadas*  (United  States  Department 
Agriculture  Bulletin  9,  ib.  1913) ;  Smith,  J.  G-. 
<B!ack  Wattle  in  Hawaii*  (Hawaii  Agricultural 
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pamphlets  issued  by  the  United  States  Afiri- 
cultural  Department. 

Helen  Ingersoll. 

FORESTALLING,  in  criminal  law,  the 
buying  of  produce  with  the  object  of  enhancing 
the  price  in  open  market,  coming  to  market, 
or  making  any  bargain  for  buying  such  eoods 
before  they  ^all  be  in  the  market  ready  to 
be  sold,  etc  This  was,  an  offense  at  comtnon 
law  and  was  the  subject'of  frequent  legislation. 
Modem  conditions  have  made  most  such  prac- 
tices legitimate,  but  many  abuses  have  arisen, 
under  which  come  "comers.*  or  monopolies. 
The  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  forbidding  under 
certain  conditions  the  elimination  of  competi- 
tion and  restraint  of  trade  is  a  modern  attempt 
to  prevent  the  abuses  which  have  grown  up 
about  the  system. 

FORESTER,  Frank.  See  HebbekTp  Henry 
WnxiAH. 

FORESTERS.  Ancient  Order  of.  a  fra- 
ternal order  founded  1745,  at  Yotkshire,  Eng- 
land. The  order  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States  in  1832  by  the  estabtishment  of 
Court  (^ood  Speed  in  Philadelphia.  There 
are  at  present  three  hi^  courts,  and  about 
440  si&ordinate  courts  in  the  United  States, 
wiA  a  member^ip  of  aboMt  50,000.  The 
total  membership  of  the  Ancient  Order  in 
all  countries  is  about  1,600,000  members.  It 
has  courts  in  36  coimtries,  with  reserve  funds 
exceeding  $50,000,000.  Over  $5,000,000  are  dis- 
bursed annually  in  benefits.  The  revenue  de- 
pends on  fixed  dues. 

FORESTERS,  The  Independent  Order  of. 

was  organized  in  1874  at  Newark,  N.  J.  It 
was  reorganited  in  Canada  by  the  Hon.  Dr. 
Oronhyatekha,  a  full-blooded  Mohawk  Indian 
of  scholarly  distinction,  high  character  and 
great  ability,  yAio  was  educated  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  late  king  of  England,  in  1881. 
In  1881  the  Society  consisted  of  369  members 
and  was  in  debt.  It  now  numbers  218,074  and 
has  a  surplus  of  $6,700,000  in  its  treasury,  hav- 
ing already  paid  to  widows  and  orphans  of  de- 
ceased brethren  about  $45,861,180.  The  mem- 
bership extends  throughout  all  of  the  provinces 
of  Canadfw  nearly  al!  of  the  States  of  the 
American  Union,  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
Wales,  Norway,  Denmark.  France,  Belgium, 
India,  Newfoundland  and  Australia.  The  Society 
rejects  a  large  percentage  of  applicants,  being 
very  careful  in  the  selection  of  its  risks.  The 
order  is  governed  by  a  supreme  body,  which 
meets  once  in  three  years.  The  local  juris- 
dictions are  governed  by  high  tourts  of  the 
Various  States  and  prdrincA.    The  funds. 
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howerer,  are  all  forwarded  to  tJie  head  t^ce, 
there  being  invested  onder  the  insurance  law  of 
Canada  which  prevents  investment  in  anything 
except  Brst-dass  gilt-edge  securities.  The  last 
reports  show  that  no  losses  have  ever  been 
made  in  investments.  The  head  office  of  the 
order  is  in  Toront<^  Canada,  the  building  bang 
a  ma^ficent  structure,  known  as  the  TeK^Ie 
Brnkfanft  whidi  was  btult  and  is  owned  by  the 
order,  in  additum  to  the  head  office  it  contaiss 
a  number  of  banks.  loan-  companies,  insuraoce 
companies,  and  is  the  headquarters  of  Masonry 
for  the  city  of  Toronto.  The  order  <Usbursea 
in  1915  the  sura  of  $3,950,032  to  widows  and 
orphans,  and  in  sick  and  funeral  benefits.  The 
rates  of  premium  may  be  judged  from  the 
following:  Age  33;  amotmt  $1,000;  mortuary 
preminm  $1^  (small  court  dues  in  addition). 
All  premiums  cease  at  70  years  of  age,  or  at  any 
time  when  the  members  became  totally  and  per- 
manmtly  diuibled  at  which  time  they  are 
allowed  to  take  in- cash  one-half  of  the  amount 
of  their  policy,  the  balance  to  be  paid  to  their 
heirs  at  death.  After  70  years  of  age  members 
are  permitted  to  draw  one  tenth  of  their  policy 
for  eadi  of  10  years  il  they  live  so  long;  the 
balance  to  go  to  their  beneficiariea  at  &ath. 
The  otder  wso  has  a  sick  and  funeral  braefit 
divisttMi.  It  admits  lady  members,  these  being 
called  cottuianioas,  who  are  gathered  in  separate 
courts.  Of  its  total  membership  of  218,074  about 
20,000  are  companion  members. 

FORESTERS  OF  AMERICA,  a  benevo- 
lent and.  beneficent  order  which  had  on  7  June 
1916  a  membership  of  201.637.  Its  history  be- 
gins with  the  institution  of  a  "court*  in  Leeds, 
England,  in  1790.  The  American  period  dates 
frmn  the  estaUishment  of  a  "court*  in  Phila- 
delphia  in  1832.  Up  to  29  Dec  1874  the  order 
was  under  tbe  jnmifiction  of  the  English  or- 
ganizaticm;  but  on  that  date  a  subsidiary  high 
court  was  created  in  the  United  States,  and  on 
15  Aug.  1889  the  members  of  the  latter  seceded; 
a  declaration  of  independence  was  read  at  the 
Minneapc^s  Convention,  and  the  Foresters  of 
America  started  as  a  purely  and  distinctively 
American -organizatktn.  DurinK  ^e  year  1915 
the  increase  in  memberdnp  was  193^i  and 
benefits  paid  amoonted  to  $1,483,221.13.  Since 
the  organization  was  instituted,  the  expendittire 
(to  7  June  1916)  for  sick  benefits,  management, 
etc,  has  amounted  to  $42,099, 148.26l 

FORESrr,  f6-r5s't5,  Eleutario  Felice, 
Italian  patriot:  b.  Conselice  1793;  d.  1858.  He 
was  graduated  at  &e  University  of  Bologna, 
studied  law  and  practised  his  profession  at  Fer- 
rara  and  became  praetor  at  Crespino  m  1816. 
Becoming  a  member  of  the  Carbonari  he  was 
imprisoned  from  1819  to  1836  and  on  his  release 
came  to  the  United  States.  _  He  was  professor 
of  Italian  at  Columbia  University  for  several 
years  and  became  consul  of  the  United  States 
at  Genoa  in  1858.  His  publications  included  an 
edition  of  Ollendorff  Italian  grammar  (1846) 
and  *Crestomazia  italiana>  (1846). 

FORESTRY  ASSOCIATIONS.  In  1875. 
The  American  Forestry  Association  was  formed 
at  Chicago  with  the  object  of  collecting  and 
disseminating,  information  on  forestry  and  of 
fostering  the  conservation  of  the  existing  for- 
ests. This  association  was  merged  in  1882, 
mto  the  American  Forcstiy  Cor^^ress,  which  be- 
came at  once  national^  influential  m  promot- 


ing the  cawte  of  forestry.  In  1889  the  original 
name  was  resimied.  During  the  early  years  x>f 
its  existence,  the  Association  relied  on  annual 
reports,  occasional  bulletins.,  and  the  general 
press  for  the  publication  of  Information  about 
forestry  J  but  in  1897  it  took  over  from  the  New 
Jersey  Forestry  Association  the  publication  of 
the  periodical  The  Forester,  changing  the  title 
later  to  Forestry  and  Jrrigation,  Conservation, 
and,  finally,  American  Forestry.  American 
Forestry  appears  monthly  and  is  one  of  the  best 
forest  periodicals  In  existence.  The  Associa- 
tion pow  has  about  1(),(XX)  members,  and  is 
very  active  and  iniluenual  in  educating  public 
sentiment  and  in  shaping  forestry  legislation. 
Minnesota  and  Pennsylvania  forestry  associa- 
tions were  organised  m  1876  and  1886,  respec- 
tively: and  for  some  years  the  latter's  maga- 
ain^  ^oir«^t-  LtiOVN  was  the  official  prgan  of  tbe 
Ameriqm  Forestiy  Association.  Many  State 
and  local  assodatums  carry  on  similar  work 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  Society 
of  American  Foresters,  organized  in  1900,  is, a 
|)rofessiooal  society  whose  active  membership 
IS  composed  entirely  of  technically  trained  for- 
esters of  achieveueuL  Us  meetings  aud  publi- 
cations have  contributed  a  great  deal  toward  ^ 
solution  of  the  forest  problems  of  America.' 
Under  its  auspices  is  published  The  Journal  of 
Fortsty,  which  was  called  until  1917  The  Pro- 
ceedwgs  of  the  Society^  of  American  Foresters. 
Another  class  of  associations  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  preservation  of  the  forest  is  the  fi^e 
protective  associations  organized  by  timber 
owners  in  many  St^es.  Most  of  these  are  local 
in  character;  one  State  possesses  16  of 
th«n ;  in  all,  43  have  been  fonned  in  13  States, 
la  the  Far  West  these  protective  associations 
are  combined  under  one  large  organization,  the 
Western  Forestry  and  Conservation  Associa- 
tion. They  are  in  general  a  direct  result  of  the 
work  of  the  Government  Forest  Service  and 
side  by  side  with  it  have  been  a  powerful  factor 
in  bringing  Federal,  State,  and  private  protec- 
tive agencies  together,  in  close  co-operation,  in 
educaUnff  the  pubUc  r^rdin|[  the  value  of  fire 
protectioa  and  in  shaping  le^slation  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  fire  loss. 

FORESTRY  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  The  purpose  of  forestry  is  to 
secure  the  perpetuation  and  at  the  same  time 
the  full  use  and  benefit  of  the  forest.  Forestry 
seeks  to  serve  the  people  by  making  the  bi^est 
and  most  profitable  use  of  large  areas  of  land 
not  well  suited  to  agriculture^  ay  conserving  the 
water  supply,  and  by  fostering  the  economical 
production  of  wood  commodities.  The  direct 
benefits  to  be  secured  from  the  practice  of  for- 
estry are  chiefly,  a  continuous  supply  of  wood 
for  all  its  various  uses  and  the  even  distribution 
of  the  water  supply  through  protection  of  the 
watersheds.  Conditions  peculiar  to  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States  have  made  it  neces- 
sary for  government  forest  work  to  deal  also 
with  a  very  important  use  of  the  forest  not  di- 
rectly pertaining  to  forestry,  namely,  the  graz- 
ingof  livestock  on  the  national  forests. 

rorcst  Regions.—  The  problems  of  forestry 
and  the  methods  employed  in  solving  them  are 
to  a  large  extent  determined  hy  the  nature,  lo- 
cation, and  extent  of  the  forests  themselves. 
The  forests  of  the  United  States  cover  approxi- 
mately 550,000,000  acres,  or  about  2P  per  cent 
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of  the  total  land  surface.  There  are  five  great 
forest  recions,  three  stretching  from  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  to  the  Great  Plains,  which  are 
destitute  of  timber  except  along  the  margins 
of  the  streams  and  on  occasional  elevations, 
and  two  west  of  tihe  Great  Plains,  (a)  The 
Northern  Pine  Forest  extends  from  western 
Minnesota  eastward  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
from  Canada  southward  to  northern  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  and  New  Jersey.  From  northern 
Ohio  and  New  Jersey  there  is  a  gradually  nar- 
rowing extension  alon^  the  ridges  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountains,  taking;  in  nearly  all  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  West  Virginia,  western  Maryland 
and  western  Virginia,  and  reaching  as  far  south 
as  northern  Georgia.  The  characteristic- tree  of 
this  forest  is  the  white  pine  iPinus  strobus, 
Linn.). 

White  pine  is  a  tree  of  the  first  commercial 
importance;  and  of  all  the  trees  of  North 
America,  it  best  combines  the  qualities  of 
utili^,  rapid  growth,  heavy  yield,  and  ease  of 
management.  Its  former  abundance  and  the 
cheapness  and  varied  usefulness  of  its  lum- 
ber made  it  an  important  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  States  in  which  it  grows. 
After  an  enormous  exploitation  the  original 
forests  are  now  approaching  exhaustion.  The 
most  rapid  reduction  has  taken  place  m  its 
western  and  more  important  centre  of  distri- 
bution; but  the  greatest  bodies  of  white  pine 
in  the  country  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  north- 
em  portion  of  the  Lake  States.  _  The  cut  of 
white  pine  reached  its  maximum  in  1890,  when 
the  production  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota  amounted  to  8,597,623,000  board 
feet.  In  1900  the  cut  ui  these  States  had  fallen 
to  5,419,333,000.  In  1913,  the  total  cut  of  white 
pine  in  the  United  States  was  2,568,63^000 
board  feet  The  reduction  in  cut  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  marked  fall  in  the  quality  of 
the  lumber ;  and  the  large-size,  high-grade  white 
pine  lumber,  once  abundant  on  the  market,  has 
become  scarce  and  expensive.  The  demand  for 
low-grade  white  pine  lumber  has  made  it  pos- 
sible, from  a  business  standpoint,  to  cut  and 
market  second-growth  timber  when  compara- 
tively small  and  young.  For  many  years  flie 
pine ,  output  of  the  northeastern  States  has 
consisted  almost  wholly  of  second  growth. 
Had  fires  not  been  allowed  to  run  repeatedly 
over  the  slash  left  in  logging  the  original  stand, 
a  large  part  of  northern  Michigan  and  other 
noted  white  ^ine  regions  would  probably  now 
be  covered  with  second  growth,  much  oi  it  of 
merdiantable  value. 

Since  the  parti^  destruction  of  white  pine 
in  the  eastern  States,  red  spruce  (Picea  rubens, 
Sarg.)  has  become  tiie  principal  commercial 
tree  of  this  region.  It  grows  usually  in  mix- 
ture with  hardwoods,  such  as  beech,  birch,  and 
maple.  At  high  altitudes,  however,  there  occur 
comparatively  pure  red  spruce  and  balsam  fir 
stands.  The  amount  of  spruce  lumber  sawed 
in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  and  West  Vii^:inia  in  1914 
was  781j292,000  board  feet,  a  large  proportion 
of^  which  was  red  spruce.  Spruce  is  now  cut 
principally  for  paper  pulp ;  and  the  production 
of  spruce  pulpwood  in  the  United  States  in 
1911  amounted  to  1,612,355  cords.  This  in- 
cludes all  the  other  varieties  of  spruce  as  well 
as  red  spruce.  The  cut  of  balsam  fir  lumber 
in  the  United  States  in  1914  was  125^212,000 


board  feet,  more  than  half  of  the  total  being 
produced  in  Maine.    Balsam  fir  has  nearly 
always  been  cut  to  some  extent  along  with 
spruce  for  pulpwood;  and  in  1911.  Hie  consump- 
tion of  191,779  cords  of  balsam  fir  pulpwood 
was  reported,    (b)  The  SoMthem  Pine  Forest 
has  its  northern  extremity  in  southern  New 
Jersey  and  thence  widens  out  soutiiward  and 
westward  until  it  reaches  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  open  country  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Missouri.   Its  principal  trees  are  tongleaf  pine 
(Pinus  palustrts.  Mill),  shortleaf  pine  iPlnus 
eehinata.   Mill)    loblolly  pine   {Pmus  tada. 
Linn.),  and  bald  cypress  {Tarodium  duHehum. 
Lmn.).    The  hardwoods  of  ^s  region  are 
chiefly  the  oaks,  hickories,  and  gums.  Long- 
leaf  pine  is  especially  valuable  as  structural 
timber,  and  for  this  purpose  is  One  of  the  most 
iihportant  trees  in  the  world.    The  southern 
pines  (known  collectively  in  the  lumber  trade 
as  southern  yellow  pine)  supply  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  lumber  cut  of  the  United  States. 
Out  of  a  total  of  37,346.023,000  board  feet  in 
1914,  southern  yellow  pine  supplied  14,472,- 
804,000  board  feet.    The  southern  pines,  espe- 
cially longleaf,  also  supply  a  large  amounT  of 
turpentine  and  resin.  In  1909  the  value  of  these 
products  amounted  to  $25,295,017.    The  bald 
cypress  is  a  swamp  tree  of  great  commercial 
importance,  especially  for  purposes  requiring 
clear,  durable,  and  easily  worked  lumber.  The 
cut  of  cypress  in  1914  was  1,013,013,000  board 
feet   (c)  The  Central  Hardwood  Forest  occu- 
pies the  territory  between  the  southern  and 
northern  pine  forests  and  stretches  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  treeless  plains  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River.   It  is  tiie  only  region  in 
tiie  United  States  in  which  Ae  hartnvoods  pre- 
dominate over  die  conifers.    The  principal 
trees  are  the  oaks,  hickories,  ashes,  chestnut, 
and  yellow   poplar.    Mat^   hardwoods  are 
also  to  be  found  in  the  northern  and  southern 
pine  forests,  and  much  hardwood  lumber  is 
produced  in  the  pine  regions.  The  Central  Hard- 
wood Forest  does  not  differ  greatly  in^  com- 
position fr<nn  the  neighboring  pine  forests  ex- 
cept in  the  comparative  absence  of  the  conifers. 
The  hardwood  lomber  cut  in  the  United  States 
in  1914  was  as  follows:  Oak.  3,278.906,000;  ma- 
pte,  909,743,000;  red  gum,  675,380,000;  chestnut, 
54aS91,000;  yellow  poplar.  519,221,000;  birch. 
430,667,000;  beech,  376,464,000;  basswood.  264,- 
656,000;   elm,  214,294,000;   cottonwood,  195,- 
198,000;  ash,  189,499,000;  tupelo,  124.480,000; 
hickoiy,  116,113,000:  walnut  25,573,000;  syca- 
more, 2^773.000.    (d)  The  Rocky  Mowttaat 
Forest  extends  along,  the  Rod^  Mountains 
from  Idaho  and  Montana  throu^  Wyoming, 
Utah,  and   Colorado  to  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.   It  is  sub-arid  in  character  and  occu- 
pies more  or  less  isolated  mountain  masses, 
separated  from  each  other  by  granng  lands, 
deserts,  or  cultivable  valleys,  and  from  the  Pa- 
cific  Coast  forest  by  desert  areas.   This  forest 
is  almost  entirely  coniferous,  the  principal 
species  being  western  yellow  pine  (Pinus  pon- 
derosa,  Laws.).  Engelmann  spruce  {Picea  enget- 
manni,  EnRcIm.),  lodgepole  pine  (Pintu  con- 
torta.  Loud.),  and  Douglas  fir  (Pseudotsuga 
taxifolia.  Lam.  Brit).    In  1914  the  lumber 
cut  of  western  yellow  pine  was  1,327,365,000 
board  feet;  and  the  cut  of  lodgepole  pine.  18,- 
374,000  board  feet  On  account  ot  the  semi-arid 
character  of  the  regicm,  diis  forest  is  of  great 
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value  as  a  conserver  of  water;  for  all  the  vast 
irrigation  projects  situated  nearby  depend  for 
their  success  upon  the  flow  of  water  from  the 
forested  slopes  of  the  mountains.  It  is  in  this 
forest  that  the  summer  range  for  grazing  Kvc- 
stock  is  most  important,  the  whole  stock  rais- 
ing industry  of  the  region  depending  lar^y 
for  its  summer  feed  on  the  ranges  near  or 
within  the  forests,  (e)  The  Pacific  Coast 
Forest  occupies  Washington,  Oregon,  and  the 
northern  half  of  California.  The  merchantable 
^ecies  are,  with  slight  exception,  conifers.  The 
forest  is  diaractprized  by  the  large  size  of  the 
trees  and  the  tremendous  masses  of  timber  it 
contains.  The  chief  species  are  Douglas  fir 
{Pseudotsuga  taxifolia.  Lam.  Brit.),  bigtree 
(Sequoia  washingtoniana,  Winsl.  Sud.),  sugar 
pine  (Pinus  lambertiana,  Dougl.),  western  yel- 
low pine  (Pinus  ponderosa,  Laws.),  western 
hemlock    (Tsuga   Heterophyllo,   Raf.  Sarg.), 

f'lant  arborvitx  (Thuja  piicata,  Don.),  and 
itka  spruce  (Picea  sttchensis,  Bong»  IrSutv. 
and  Mayer).  TTie  forest  of  Ae  California 
Sierras,  characterized  by  the  bigtree,  the  sugar 
pine,  and  numerous  magnificent  firs,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  In  1914  the 
total  lumber  cut  of  Douglas  fir  was  4,763,- 
693,000  board  feet;  of  redwood,  535,199,000 
feet;  and  of  sugar  pine,  136,I52,0(K)  feet. 

Distribution  of  Stand.—  The  estimated 
total  stand  of  timber  in  the  United  States  is 
2,800  tullion  board  feet.  Over  one-fourth  of 
this  is  located  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  in  the 
States  of  Washington  and  Oregon.  The  ad- 
joining region  on  the  east  in  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana, known  as  the  Inland  Empire,  contains  a 
little  over  one-eighth  and  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia a  little  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  stand- 
ing timber  of  the  country.  Altogether,  the 
Pacific  and  northwestern  States  contain  over 
half  tfie  counties  timber.  About  half  the  re- 
mainder is  to  be  found  in  the  southern  pine 
States.  Smaller  portions,  approximating  one- 
twelfth  and  one-twenty-filth  of  the  total  stand, 
arc  found  in  the  northeastern  and  Lake  States, 
respectively.   The  remainder  is  scattered. 

The  principal  species  composing  this  stand 
are:  Douglas  fir,  found  principally  in  Wash- 
ington and  Ore^n,  constituting  a  little  over 
one-fourtii  the  total;  southern  yellow  pine  (in 
reality  consisting  of  shortleaf,  longleaf,  lob- 
lolly, and  other  pines,  but  usually  sold  and 
spoken  of  as  •southern  yellow  pine"),  found 
principally  in  the  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic 
States,  aggregating  about  one-seventh  of  the 
total;  and  western  yellow  pine,  found  princi- 
pally in  the  Pacific  and  southwestern  States, 
about  one-ei^th  of  the  total.  No  other  soft- 
wood composes  such  a  large  proportion  of  the 
total  stand  as  any  of  these,  the  next  largest  — 
spruce,  which  grows  principally  in  the  north- 
eastern States  and  on  the  high  mountain  ranges 
of  the  West  —  comprising  less  than  one- 
twentieth  of  the  total  stand.  Although  form- 
ing comparatively  small  portions  of  the 
country's  total  supply,  other  species  such  as 
redwood  and  sugar  pine  in  California,  western 
hemlock,  western  cedar,  and  spruce  in  Wash- 
mgton  and  Oregon,  white  pine  in  Minnesota 
and  eastern  hemlock  in  the  Lake  and  north- 
eastern States,  compose  a  large  portion  of  the 
local  stands  and  are  of  importance  in  the 
r^ons  where  th^  are  found.  TTie  hardwood 
species  grow  In  the  eastern  half  of  the  cotmtry. 


principally  in  the  northern  part,  but  constitute 
also  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  stand  in 
the  southern  pine  States.  Altogether,  they  com- 
prise about  one-fifth  of  the  total  stand  of  the 
country. 

The  Poreits  of  Alaska.— Th^  southeast 
coast  forests  of  Alaska,  which  occur  along  the 
streams  and  lower  slopes  of  the  moimtains,  are 
composed  of  large  merchantable  trees.  Tht 
principal  species  arc  western  hemlock,  Sitka 
spruce,  yellow  cedar  (Chamcecyparis  nootka- 
tensis.  Lamb.,  Spach.),  and  giant  arborvitae. 
The  vast  interior  forests  contain  chiefly  small 
trees  valuable  for  mining  timbers,  and  are  much 
injured  by  severe  forest  fires.  The  principal 
species  are  white  spruce  (Picea  canadensis. 
Mill.,  B.  S.  P.),  black  spruce  (Picea  mariana, 
Mill.,  B.  S.  P.),  paper  birch  (Betula  papyrifera. 
Marsh.),  and  aspen  (Populus  tremuloides, 
Michx.). 

Forests  of  the  Philippine  Islands.— The 
Phfliiqrine  Islands  contain  about  49,000,000  acres 
of  wooded  land  with  an  estimated  stand  of  123 
billion  feet  of  merchantable  timber.  There 
are  about  750  species  of  valuable  woods  on  the 
islands  of  which  160  are  marketable.  The  low- 
lands and  lower  mountain  slopes  are  occupied 
by  the  broad  leaved  trees,  of  which  the  banyan 
tree,  and  the  bamboo,  coco,  and  other  palms 
are  characteristic  species ;  and  the  higher  slopes, 
by  the  conifers. 

The  Foreste  of  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico^ 
The  Hawaiian  and  Porto  Rican  forests  are 
both  tropical,  the  large  proportion  of  tropical 
hardwoods  and  palm-like  trees  being  their  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  They  are  rich  in  species 
and  are  of  great  importance  as  a  source  of 
wood  supply  to  the  local  population.  Their 
greatest  value,  however,  is^  for  the  protection 
of  the  watersheds  of  the  islands. 

History  of  American  Forestry.— The  first 
forestry  legislation  in  America  consisted  merely 
of  protective  measures  designed  to  preserve  a 
certain  kind  of  wood,  such  as  oak  for  ship- 
building, or  targe  straight  pine  trees  for  masts, 
or  ordinances  whose  chief  purpose  was  to 
secure  the  proper  use  of  the  timber  that  was 
cut.  In  1699  a  royal  surveyor  of  the  woods 
for  New  England  was  appointed,  but  his 
duties  seem  to  have  been  merely  the  protection 
of  the  property  rights  of  the  different  colonists 
in  the  timber  of  the_  forests.  William  Penn 
endeavored  to  establish  a  forest  policy  in 
Pennsylvania  by  requiring  those  who  settled  on 
the  land  to  agree  to  leave  one  acre  in  forest 
for  every  five  acres  cleared.  This  plan,  how- 
ever, was  apparently  not  adhered  to. 

After  the  Revolution,  the  forest  le^sla- 
tion  was  ^much  the  same  as  it  had  been  in 
colonial  times.  In  1799.  Hie  Federal  govern- 
ment set  aside  $200,000  to  buy  standing  timber 
for  the  navy.  TTie  act  appropriating  this 
money  contained  a  provision  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  timber  for  future  use,  and  was 
followed  bv  other  acts  of  the  same  nature, 
most  of  them  applying  especially  to  the 
preservation  of  the  live  oak,  which  was  partic- 
ulariy  valuable  for  shipbuilding. 

These  early  measures  were  probably  with- 
out effect  on  the  general  timber  supply.  In 
fact,  the  timber  laws  were  disregarded  for  the 
most  part,  and  little  effort  was  made  to  en- 
force them  for  the  reason  that  the  supply  of 
timber   seemed  ine^diaustible.  And^  uioeed, 
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tlus  was  pretW  nearly  true  so  lonf  as  no  prog- 
ress was  made  beyond  the  primitive  methods 
of  lumbering  then  used  and  the  petty  scale  on 
which  operations  were  conducted.  With  the 
development  of  sawmill  machinery  and  modern 
methods  •of  lumbering  and  the  extension  of 
railways,  however,  the  destruction  of  the  for- 
ests took  on  a  new  aspect.  The  lumber  in- 
dustry increased  in  proportions  so  swiftly  and 
the  forest  disappeared,  under  the  saw  and  the 
fires  that  followed  in  the  wake  of  careless 
lumbering,  at  so  rapid  a  rate  that  thinking 
men  were  finally  aroused  to  the  danger  of  the 
possible  failure  of  the  country's  timber  supply 
unless  measures  could  be  taken  to  protect  and 
renew  the  forests.  In  1873,  the  committee  on 
forestry  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  memorialized  Con- 
gress on  the  subject  and  recommended  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  of  forestry. 

Goveroment  Forest  Work. —  In  1876,  an 
agency  was  established  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  study  of 
forest  conditions  in  the  United  States,  the 
consumption  of  wood,  the  probable  future  sup- 

ey  of  timber,  etc  This  agency  was  held  by 
r.  Emerson  6.  Hough.  In  1881,  the  agency 
became  the  Division  of  Forestry.  In  IW6,  a 
professional  forester,  Dr.  B.  E.  Ferjiow,  was 
placed  in  charge;  technical  investigations  were 
begun;  and  Uie  results  were  published  in 
bulletin  and  circular  form,  so  that  they  be- 
came available  to  all  who  were  interested  in 
forestry.  For  a  long  time  the  Division  of 
Forestry  received  an  annual  appropriation  of 
less  than  $30,000,  so  that  its  activity  was  much 
restricted  by  lack  of  money.  The  field  of 
work  gradually  expanded,  however,  and  the 
division  grew  (1901)  into  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry,  and  finally  into  the  Forest  Service 
(1905)  with  an  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1915  of  $6,007,461.24,  of  which  about  $4,- 
750,000  was  spent  for  the  administration  and 
protection  of  the  National  Forests. 

National  Forests.— In  1891,  Congress  au- 
thorized the  President  to  set  aside  forest  re- 
serves, as  National  Forests  were  then  called,  in 
order  to  protect  the  remaining  timber  on  the 
public  domain  from  destruction  and  to  ensure  a 
regular  flow  of  water  in  the  streams.  The  first 
one  —  Yellowstone  Park  Timberland  Reserve 
—  was  created  by  President  Harrison  that 
same  year,  and  placed  under  the  administration 
of  the  Land  Office  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  * 

Government  administration  of  the  reserves 
soon  made  apparent  the  necessity  for  scientific 
forestry.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  prescribe  regulations  which 
would  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  the  objects 
aimed  at  in  creating  the  reserves.  Timber  cut- 
ting must  not  destroy  the  forests^  but  must 
provide  for  the  growing  of  a  new  timber  crop. 
Grazing  had  g^rossly  abused  the  range;  it  was 
necessary  to  devise  methods  for  increasing  the 
forage.  Both  timber  use  and  grazing  use 
must  be  so  managed  that  water  supplies  would 
be  maintained  and  bettered.  All  the  resources 
of  the  forests  needed  to  be  given  careiul  con- 
sideration and  ^lans  devised  for  their  best  de- 
velopment Without  such  i^ans,  little  of  the' 
value  of  the  forests  could  be  made  available  to 
the  people.  Technical  problems  were  involved 
which  the  officials  of  Uie  Interior  Department 


felt  to  be  outside  their  province.  They  there- 
fore at  first  requested  the  aid  of  the  exerts 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  advisers, 
and  soon  recommended  the  transfer  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  reserves  to  the  latter  department. 

'  This  transfer  took  place  in  1905  and  the 
Forest  Service  was  put  m  charge  of  the  work. 
The  following  year  the  name  Forest  Reserves 
was  changed  to  National  Forests,  to  indicate 
that  their  resources  were  not  locked  up  as 
"^reserves*  for  a  distant  future.  In  administer- 
ing the  National  Forests  the  first  aim  of  the 
Forest  Service  has  been  to  protect  their  re- 
sources so  that  they  will  always  be  there  to 
use,  and  at  the  same  time  to  see  to  it  that  as 
many  of  the^  people  as  possible  have  an  equal 
chance  to  use  them. 

There  are  now  152  National  Forests  with 
an  area  of  about  155,407,920  acres,  includinfr 
the  Alaska  and  Porto  Rico  forests.  Within 
the  forest  boundaries  are  also  some  21,179,035 
acres  in  private  ownership,  consisting  of  lands 
granted  or  taken  up  for  one  purpose  or  another 
before  the  forests  were  created  or  of  hoou- 
stead  entries  made  since. 

Since  the  first  establishment  of  the  national 
forests  the  government  has  been  carrying  on  a 
systematic  stock-t^ddng  as  the  basis,  from  one 
standpoint,  for  systematic  and  regulated 
management.  .  An  immense  area  has  already 
been  covered,  and  the  Forest  Service  will  ulti- 
mately be  in  possession  of  fairly  complete  in- 
formation regarding  the  amount  of  timber  of 
various  kinds  on  the  forests  and  the  conditions 
in  each  case  wluch  are  important  as  having 
some  bearing  on  the  best  method  of  utilization. 

Ripe  timber  on  the  forests,  of  which  there  is 
a  large  amount,  is  sold  at  a  fair  price  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Anybody  may  purchase  tim- 
ber, but  no  one  can  obtam  a  monopoly  of  it  or 
hold  it  for  speculative  purposes.  The  govern- 
ment is  anxious  to  sell  the  mature  timber  on 
die  forests  because  it  is  no  longer  growing  at 
a  profitable  rate  and  should  give  way^  to  young 
trees  and  seedlings.  As  few  restrictions  as 
possible  are  imposed  upon  purchasers  of  tim- 
ber, only  such  as  will  ensure  cut-over  areas  be- 
ing left  in  the  best  condition  for  future  growth. 
Experienced  woodsmen  estimate  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  National  Forest  timber  and  its 
approximate  value,  as  a  basis  for  the  price  to 
be  charged.  In  fixing  this,  all  factors  which 
affect  the  cost  of  lumbering,  such  as  accessibil- 
ity, number,  and  kind  of  improvements  neces- 
sary, etc.,  as  well  as  general  market  conditions, 
are  taken  Into  accoimt.  The  prices  asked 
allow  the  purchaser  of  National  Forest  timber 
opportunity  for  a  fair  profit.  Attractive  log- 
ging chances  are  made  known  to  the  public; 
and  full  information  regarding  them  and  the 
conditions  of  sale  are  given  to  inquirers. 

The  trees  to  he  cnt  on  a  sale  area  are 
marked  in  advance  by  forest  officers,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  make  provision  for  a  second  crop 
of  timber  on  the  same  land;  unless  the  land  is 
more  valuable  for  agrfcuHure.  The  method  of 
cutting  is  always  determined  b^  technically 
trained  foresters  and  in  conformity  with  siW- 
cultural  principles;  but  the  practical  difficulties 
attendant  on  each  operation  are  given  full  ctm- 
sideration.  The  system  under  which  any  partic- 
ular forest  is  managed  and  ^under  wtuui  the 
cuttings  are  done  depends  chieily  cm  the  char- 
acter of  the  timber  and  the  main  purpose  for 
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which  the  forest  i&  aiapagcd.  Tiniber  oa  the 
watersheds  of  streams  is  never  cut  enough  to 
impair  the  protective  cover  that  the  forest 
affords;  for  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
Kational  Forests  is  to  regulate  streamflow. 
Where  die  main  purpose  of  the  forest  is  tim- 
ber supply,  the  system  of  cutting  depends 
chiefly  on  the  speoes  present;  and  concessions 
made  to  the  practical  i£Hiculties  of  the  moment 
are  equivalent  in  most  cases  to  adoptioK  a 
deferred  cutting  plan,  by  which  ideal  ccmdi- 
tions  for  reproduction  not  secured  at  once  will 
be  made  possible  at  the  next  cutting.  In 
Douglas  fir  stands  it  is  usually  possiUe  to 
secure  more  nearly  ideal  conditions  for  r^ 
production  after  a  cutting  operation  than  m 
the  other  types  of  virgin  forest.  The  usual 
method  with  Douglas  6r  on  the  National  Forests 
is  to  leave  groups,  strips,  or  single  seed  trees  to 
rqvoduce  the  forest;  the  rest  of  the  mer< 
chantable  timber  is  cut  clear.  In  western  yel- 
low pine  and  sugar  pine  stands,  what  might  be 
called  improvement  cutting  is  usually  prac- 
tised; large,  over-mature,  and  defective  timber 
is  cut  .and  the  medium-sized,  thrifty^  and 
younger  classes  are  left.  Where  there  is  not 
enough  young  timber,  the  selection  system  is 
used  in  order  to  secure  sufficient  seed  trees. 
In' the  mixed -Douglas  fir,  and  larcb  stands  of 
northern  Montana  and  Idaho,  a  selection  s^ 
tern  is  used,  the  la^e  timb^  and  all  iofenor 
timber  being  cut  generally.  Here,  (^wratioqs 
conducted  to  secure  sawtitnber  amount  to  im- 
provement cuttings.  Operations  produdng 
hewn  cross-ties  and  making  use  of  smaller  tim- 
ber are  permitted  only  where  the  conditions 
are  such  that  no  disadvanta^  can  result.  In 
the  lodgepolc  pine  stands,  a  selection  system  is 
used,  but  it  is  not  the  European  selection  sysr 
tern.  In  some  stands,  heavy  thinnings  and  imr 
provcment  cuttings  are  used;  in  others  the 
straight  improvement  cutting  is  employed.  Ip 
tie  operations,  the  smaller  sized  timber  is 
taken  out  only  where  no  ftuandal  or  silvicul- 
tural  disadvantage  is  likely  to  result  As  ye^ 
spruce  is  cut  comparatively  little  in  the  West 
because  it  is  for  the  most  part  at  too  high  alti- 
tudes. Where  it  occurs  lower  down  it  is 
taken  out  along  with  other  species.  In  the 
National  Forests  of  the  East  the  general  prac- 
tice is  to  use  improvement  cuttings,  both  in 
tlie  pine  and  oak  of  the  Arkansas  forests  and 
in  the  hardwood  and  spruce  of  the  Appala- 
chians. 

Small  sales  of  timber  are  made .  by  forest 
officers  on  the  ground  to  avoid  del^.  Larger 
sales  are  made  either  by  the  supervisor  of  the 
forest,  the  district  forester,  or  the  forester, 
according  to  the  amount  desired.  Small  sates 
of  timber  for  local  use  are  encouraged.  This 
is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  National  Forests 
are  made  to  serve  the  small  lumberman  and 
constuner.  Though  sinRle  sales  have  been  made 
for  as  much  as  3QO,IX)0.000  board  feet,  over 
nine-tenths  of  the  sales  are  for  less  than  $100 
worth  of  timber.  Of  the  10,905  timber  sales 
made  on  the  National  Forests  in  the  fiscal  year 
1915,  10,621  were  of  this  latter  kind.  Home- 
stead settlers  and  farmers  may  obtain  National 
Forest  timber  for  their  own  use  at  the  actual 
cost  of  making  the  sale.  No  charge  is  made 
for  tihe  timber  itself. 

Sometimes  natural  regeneration  of  die  for- 
est fails  and  j^nting  has  to  be  resorted  to. 
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Furthermore  there  are  within  the  National 
Forests,  and  now  bearing  little  or  no  tree 
growth,  about  5,600^000  acres  of  -land  which 
are  capable  of  producing  valuable  timber  and 
are  suitable  for  no  otheV  purpose.  The  Forest 
Service  is  planting  these  areas  as  rapidly  as  it 
can  be  done  advantageously.  Reforestation 
operations  now  cover  from  12,000  to  15j000 
acres  yearly.  Most  of  the  land  being  refor- 
ested consists  of  old  bums,  where  recurring 
fires  have  ruined  the  former  forest.  In  select- 
ing the  ntes.  for  sowing  and  planting,  prefer- 
ence is  given  to  watersnieds  of  streants  supply* 
ing  water  for  irrigation  or  _  munidfyal  use, 
lands  which  will  produce  qui(!k-growing  and 
vahiable  tt^es,  and  regions  where  the  supi^  of 
timber  is  not  sufficient  for  local  uses.  E!ar^ 
attempts  at  reforestation  often  met  with  poor 
success;  but  after  a  great  deal  of  experiment- 
ing mediods  of  collecting  seeds,  nursety  prac- 
tice, and  methods  of  sowing  the  seed  directly 
or  planting  seedlings  or  transplants  ra^ed  in 
the  govemment  nurseries  have  been .  so  im- 
proved that  plantations  are .  now  established 
with  good  assurance  of  success.  The  best 
time  for  planting  the  e:qMSure  most  favorable 
to  Uie  species  to.be  planted,  and  manjr  oduc 
detoils  which  have,  an  important  bearing  <ui 
the  probable  success  of  a  plantation  can  now' 
be  determined  with,  reasonable^  certain^, 
Eij^t  experiment  stations  are  maintained  in 
the  West,,  however,  where  investieations  are 
being  continued;  and  while  deituded*  areas  ar^ 
being  reforested  in  accordance  with  the  prin-: 
ciples  already  determined,  new  data  are  con- 
stantly being  &oiu:ht  and  the  uncertainty  that 
formerly  attendea  i^ntjng  operations  is  being 
done  away  with  more  ana  more. 

Along  with  the  timber  on  the  National  Forests, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  pasture  land,  used  at 
present  by  some  7,280,000  sheep  and  goats,  and 
V25,000  cattle  and  horses  every  year,  in  addi* 
tion  to  their  natural  increase.  Loud  settlers 
and  stockmen  have  the  first  tight  to  the  use 
of  the  rai^e,  and  every  man  who  gnucs  stodf 
on  tkc  forests  under  permit  is  allotted  a  ces- 
tain  area  for  the  granng  season.  In  this  wa, 
unfair  competition  between  the  big  man  and 
the  little  man,  which  in  the  old  days  wrorited 
so  much  harm,  is  done  away  with.  A  good 
^upfrfy  of-forure  year  after  year  is  ensures  hy 
not  allowing  me  land  -to  be  overcrowded  wiw 
stock.  Under  regulation  the  range  is  improvet^ 
instead  of  being  oversmzed  and  denuded^  as 
has  been  the'  case  with  many  of  the  outside 
public  lands. 

Mineral  deposits  within  National  Forests,  are 
open  to  development  exactly  as  on  tmrescrved 
public  land.  The  only  restriction  is  that  min- 
ing claims  must  be  bona-fide  ones  and  not 
taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  valuable 
timber,  or  a  town  or  power  site,  or  to  monopo* 
lize  the  water  sup^y  on  stock  ranges.  Pros- 
pectors may  obtain  a  certain  amotmt  of  National 
Forest  timber  free  of  charge  to  be  used  in  de- 
velpiMiig  dieir  claims.  More  than  500  mineral 
clauns  were  patented  within  the  National  For- 
ests during  the  fiscal  year  1915. 

Along  the  streams. within  the  National  For- 
ests are  many  sites  suitable  for  power  develop- 
ment. These  are  open  to  occupancy  for  sudi 
purposes. and  have  the  advantage  of  beingon 
streams  whose  headwaters  are  protected.  The 
govermnent  does  not  permit  the  mom^olization 
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of  power  in  any.  region  qt  allow  povrer  sites 
to  oe  held  without  prompt  derdopibent  Per- 
mits for  power  development  on  the  National 
Forests  usually  run  for  a  term  of  50  yesrs,  and 
may  be  renewed  at  their  expiration  upon  com- 
pliance with  regulations  then  existing.  Such 
permits,  while  granting-  liberal  terms  to  ap- 
plicants, contain  ample  provision  for  the  pro- 
tection of  public  interests. 

The  total  receipts  from  the  National  Forests 
on  account  of  timber  sales,  grazing  fees,  and 
special  uses,  during  the  fiscal  years  1912,  1913, 

1914,  and  1915,  were  as  follows:  1912,  ^157,- 
356.57:  1913,  ^,391,920.85;  1914,  $2,43771021: 

1915,  $2,481,46^35. 

It  could  not  be  expected,  of  course,  that 
rugged,  inaccessible  mountain  lands,  such  'as 
constitute  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Forests,  would  soon  yield  a  revenue  to 
the  government -wer  and  above  the  cost  of 
administration.  Many  of  the  forests  are  meant 
to  supply  the  country's  future  needs,  while 
others  are  chiefly  valuable  for  watershed  pro- 
tection, which,  though  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  the  people  and  industries  of  the  coun- 
try, does  not  yield  the  government  a  return  in 
dollars  and  cents.  In  the  case  of  almost  cveiy 
forest,  moreover,  a  great  deal  of  money  must 
be  spent  for  roads,  trails,  bridges,  and  telephone 
lines  before  the  resources  can  oe  used.  Never- 
theless, 44  of  the  National  Forests  paid  their 
local  operating  costs  in  1914.  Land  more  valu" 
abie  for  agriculture  than  for  timber  growing  is 
excluded  from  the  National  Forests,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  when  the  boundaries  are  drawn. 
Small  tracts  of  land  which  cannot  be-  thus 
excluded  are  opened  to  settiement  under  the 
Forest  Homestead  Act  of  11  June  1906.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  however, .  the  proportion  of  land 
within  the  forests  more  valuable  for  agriculture 
thati  for  crowing  timber  or  other  purposes  is 
trifling.  The  greater  part  of  the  really  valu- 
able agricultural  land  within  the  forests  has 
already  been  taken  up,  and  most  of  what  there 
is  left  has  a  severe  cfimate  and  lies  at  bxA 
altitudes,  often  remote  from  roads,  sdioois, 
villages,  and  markets.  Therefore  the  chances 
offered  the  prospective  settler  in  Hie  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  forests  are  far  better  than  in 
the  forests  themselves. 

Government  Investigative  and  Co-opera- 
tire  Work. — Besides  administering  the  National 
Forest,  the  Forest  Service  conducts  a  number 
of  special  investigations  relatii^E  to  the  growlb 
and  management  of  forests  and  their  utitixa- 
tion.  It  studies  the  characteristics  and  growth 
requirements  of  the  principal  tree  species  of 
the  United  States,  in  order  to  determine  how 
different  types  of  forests  should  be  handled, 
and  also  the  best  methods  of  forest  planting, 
both  for  the  National  Forests  and  for  other 
parts  of  the  country.  At  experiment  stations 
maintained  in  connection  with  the  National  For- 
ests, it  investigates  the  scientific  problems 
tmderlying  the  management  of  forests,  and  the 
relation  of  forests  to  streamfiow  and  climate. 
It  co-operates  with  the  States  in  studying  their 
forest  conditions,  with  the  object  of  developing 
forest  policies  adapted  to  their  needs,  and  with 

Sriyatc  owners  by  furnishing  advice  concerning 
le  best  methods  of  managing  and  protecting 
their  forest  holdings.  It  also  co-operates 
with  States,  under  the  terms  of  section  2  of 
the  Wedcs  Law,  in  protecting  from  fire  the 


forest  cover  on  the  watersheds  of  nav^ble 
streams. 

One  of  Ae  aittis  of  forestry  is  to  see  that 

the  products  of  the  forest  are  put  to  their 
best  use  with  the  least  waste.  Throu^  studies 
of  wood  uses  the  Forest  Service  aids  the  wood- 
consuming  industries  to  find  the  most  suitable 
raw  material  and  to  develop  methods  of  utiliz- 
ing their  waste  products.  It  also  investigates 
methods  of  disposing  of  wood  waste,  collects 
statistics  on  die  price  of  lumber  at  die  mill 
and  on  the  market,  and  studies  lumber  specifi- 
cations and  grading  rules. 

To  carry  out  the  idea  still  further,  a  forest 
products  laboratory  is  maintained  at  Madison, 
Wis., -in  co-operation  with  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Here,  among  other  things,  the 
physical,  structural,  and  chemical  properties  of 
wood  are  studied.  '  Studies  are  ajso  made  at 
the  laboratory  of  seasoning  and  kiln-d^ng, 
preservative  treatment,  a!nd  the  use  of  wood  for 
the  i>roduction  of  paper  pulp,  fibre  board,  etc, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  alc(^l«  turpentine, 
resin,  tar,  and  other  chemical  products.  Besides 
strictly  forest  investigations,  the  Service  studies 
the  life  history  ana  growth  requirements  of 
forage  plants,  in  order  that  the  National  Forest 
ranges  may  be  maintained  in  the  best  condition. 

Forest  Service  Organintioii.— The  work 
of  the  Forest  Service  Is  administered  by  the 
forester  and  associate  forester,  and  is  organ- 
ized under  the  branches  of  operation,  lands,  sil- 
viculture, research,,  and  grazing.  A  separate 
unit  is  chained  widi  the  acquisition  of  lands  in 
the  southern  Appalachians  and  White  Moun- 
tains under  the  Weeks  Law.  The  branch  of 
operation  has  general  supervision  of  the  per- 
sonnel, quarters,  equipment,  and  permanent  im- 
provement work  on  the  National  Forests.  The 
branch  of  lands  examines  and  classifies  lands 
within  the  National  Forests  to  determine  their 
value  for  forest  or  other  purposes,  conducts  all 
work  necessary  in  connection  with  claims  on 
the  National  Forests,  and  assists  the  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Service  in  all  business  connected 
with  the  use  of  National  Forest  lands  for  hydro- 
electric power  purposes.  The  branch  of  silvi- 
culture supervises  the  planting  sale,  and  cuttii^ 
of  timber  on  the  National  Forests,  and  co-oper- 
ates with  States  in  protecting  forest  lands  under 
section  2  of  the  Weeks  Law.  The  branch  of 
research  has  supervision  over  the  investigative 
work  of  the  Service,  including*  silvicultural 
studies,  studies  of  State  forest  conditions,  inves- 
ti^tions  of  the  lumber  and  wood-using  indus- 
tries and  lumber  prices,  and  the  work  carried  on 
at  the  forest  products  laboratory  and  the  forest 
experiment  stations.  The  branch  of  grazing 
supervises  the  grazing  of  livestock  upon  the 
national  forests,  allotting  grazing  privileges,  and 
dividing  the  ranges  between  dilierent  owners 
and  classes  of  stock.  It  is  also  chai^d  with 
the  work  of  improving  depleted  grazing  areas 
and  of  co-operatmg  with  the  Federal  and  State 
authorities  in  the  enforcement  of  stock  quaran- 
tine regulations. 

Lands  in  the  southern  Appalachians  and 
White  Mountains  are  being  purchased  by  the 
National  Forest  Reservation  Commission,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Act  of  1  March  1911,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Weeks  Law,  ^ich  pro- 
vides for  the  acquisition  of  forest  land  on  die 
watersheds  of  navigable  streams.  The  Forest 
Service  has  been  designated  .as  die  bureau  to 
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examine  and  value  such  lands  as  may  be  offered 
for  purchase.  Up  to  1  July  1916,  a  total  of 
706,974  acres  had  been  purdiased  and  578,753 
acres  in  addition  approved  for  purdiase.  These 
lands  will  be  administered  as  National  Foreits. 

In  order  to  prevent  delay  and  *redtape*  in  the 
administration  of  the  National  Forests^  seven 
fidd  districts,  each  containing  apprommately 
26^000^000  acres  of  government  forestland,  have 
beoi  established,  with  a  district  forester  in 
diarge  of  each.  In  each  district  office,  assistant 
d^tnct  foresters  are  in  charge  of  operati<Mi, 
lands,  silviculture,  and  grating  work  in  that  dis- 
trict. Each  National  Forest  (approximately  1,- 
000,000  acres  of  forest  land)  is  in  charge  of  a 
forest  supervisor,  who  is  the  general  manager 
of  his  forest,  planning  the  ,work  and  seeing  uat 
it  is  carried  out  On  forests  where  there  is  a 
particularly  large  volume  of  bmtness  the  svper- 
TOor  is  assisted  by  a  deputy.  Every  National 
Forest  is  divided  into  ranger  districts  (about 
200,000  acres)  with  a  district  rather  in  charge 
of  each.  Rajagers  perform  the  routine  work 
involved  in  the  supervision  of  timber  sales, 
grazing,  and  free  use  and  sitecial  use.  They 
also  help  to  build  roads,  trails,  bridges,  tele- 
phone lines,  and  other  permanent  unprovements 
on  the  forests.  For  organization  for  fire  pro- 
tecti<m  on  the  National  Forests  see  Fmbst 
Fires. 

Forestry  in  the  StatM. — There  were  many 
early  laws  on  the  statute  books  of  various 
States  aiming  at  fire  protection  or  the  encour* 
agement  of  tree  planting.  Pennanent  State 
forestry  work  of  miportance  was  not  begun, 
however,  imtil  1885,  when  New  York  established 
a  forest  commission  charged  with  the  organi- 
zation of  a  service  under  technically  trained 
men  to  administer  the  State's  forest  reserve 
according  to  the  principles  of  forestry.  In  the 
same  year  there  were  organized  a  Forestry 
Bureau  in  Ohio  and  a  State  Board  of  Forestry 
in  Caiifomia,  and  a  forest  commissioner  was 
appointed  in  Colorado;  after  a  brief  period, 
however,  and  until  they  were  reorganized,  in 
Ohio  and  California  in  1905  and  in  Colorado 
in  1911,  all  these  were  either  discontinued  or 
became  inactive  through  lack  of  appropriations. 
In  1895  a  commissioner  of  forestry  was  ap- 
pointed in  Pennsylvania.  Except  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  the  entrance  of  the  States 
into  the  forestry  field  with  permanent  organiza- 
tion has  been  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  work 
of  the  National  government  At  the  present 
time  32  of  the  States  have  forest  departments, 
24  employ  professional  foresters,  and  practically 
all  have  recognized  the  need  of  a  State  forest 
policy.  The  appropriations  for  the  yearly  sup- 
port of  State  forestry  departments  vary  from 
5500  to  approximately  $315,000.  Some  of  the 
objects  of  State  work  have  been  to  educate  pub- 
lic sentiment  regarding  the  value  of  State  for- 
est resources  and  the  importance  of  their  con- 
servation, to  give  technical  advice  to  private 
owners,  to  develop  a  systematic  fire  protective 
system,  to  provide  planting  stock  for  citizens,  to 
secure  the  modification  of  tax  systems  so  as  to 
lessen  the  burdens  of  those  who  plant  forests 
or  otherwise  endeavor  to  provide  a  permanent 
timber  siipply,  and  to  establish  State  forests. 
The  northeastern  States  have  paid  most  atten- 
tion apparently  to  the  production  of  a  new  for- 
est crop  and  have  encouraged  tlu  practice  of 
forestiy  by  i»ivat^  owners  to  that  end  Plant- 


ing material  has  been  provided,  tax  laws  have 
been  modified  in  several  States,  and  technically 
trained  foresters  employed  to  give  advice  to  ap- 
plicants. Fire  protection  has  also  been  supplied 
by  State  action,  special  attention  being  given  to 
the  protection  of  young  growth.  In  the  far 
West,  the  dilef  interest  has  been  in  protecting 
the  vast  supplies  of  mature  timber  from  fire. 
Fire  protection  has  had  first  place  in  the  Lake 
States  also,  but  here  more  attention  is  given  to 
young  timber  than  in  die  West  The  South  has 
been  comparatively  slow  tn  admiting  State  for- 
estry, though  Maryland  and  Norm  (Molina 
were  among  the  first  to  have  State  foresters. 
The  Weeks  Law  has  greatly  stimulated  the  or- 
ganization of  systematic  otate  fire  protective 
systems.  Under  this  law  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, through  the  Forest  Service,  co-operates 
with  individual  States  in  the  protection  of  the 
watersheds  of  navigable  streams.  The  Federal 
government  contributes  not  more  than  half  the 
cost  (nor  more  than  $8,000  in  one  year)  of  a 
State  fire  protective  system  established  under 
this  law.  The  government  funds  are  used  al- 
most exclusively  for  the  employment  of  look- 
outs and  patrols.  An  area  of  about  13,000,000 
acres  is  guarded  at  an  average  cost  of  about 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  an  acre.  Twenty-one 
States  have  entered  into  co-operative  agree- 
ments with  the  government  as  follows :  Hkinc, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
Virginiaj  North  Carolina,  Kentucky.  Texas, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon.  New 
York  maintains  a  State  Preserve  of  1.825,882 
acres  in  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill  moun- 
tains; Pennsylvania  has  more  than  1,000,000 
acres  of  State  forest,  chiefly  in  the  mountains 
of  the  central  part  of  the  State;  Minnesota  has 
43,000  acres  now  in  State  forests  and  approxi- 
mately 1,000,000  acres  of  school  lands  which  are- 
to  be  made  into  State  school  forests;  Wisconsin 
has  a  reserve  of  400,CiOO  acres ;  Midiigan,  589,- 
000  acres;  South  Dalrota,  75,000  acres  (in  the 
Black  Hills);  New  Jersey,  13,720  acres;  and 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont  California,  Connec- 
ticut, Indiana,  Massachusetts,  and  Maryland, 
from  2,000  to  9,000  acres  each.  The  New  York 
"Forest  Preserve*  is  protected  from  fire,  but  it 
is  not  under  forest  management  because  the 
State  Constitution  forbids  timber  cutting  on  the 
reservation.  The  whole  central  portion  of  the 
AtKrondack  and  Catskill  mountain  regions  is 

frotected  fn»n  fire  by  a  State  ranger  system, 
n  Pennsylvania  the  State  forests  are  under 
forest  management  and  the  State  maintains  a 
ranger  school  at  Mont  Alto.  The  following 
States  distribute  planting  material :  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Con- 
necticut Maryland,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Kansas, 
Michigai^  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
Idaho.  In  New  York  citizens  are  furnished 
tree  seedlings  from  the  State  nurseries  at  cost 
Taxes  on  timbered  land  may  be  levied  chiefly  on 
vield  in  Vermont  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan. 

Towns,  cities,  and  counties,  as  well  as  the 
States,  have  begun  to  take  an  interest  in  for- 
estry. In  many  cases  it  amounts  to  no  more  than 
Ae  employment  of  a  municipal  forester  whose 
business  is  the  planting  and  care  of  street,  road- 
side, and  park  trees.  A  number  of  them,  chiefly 
in  the  older  and  more  tiiickly  settled  portions  of 
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the  country,  have  acquired  forested  tracts  which 
they  now  manage  for  the  protection  of  the  com- 
munis reservoirs  or  some  other  local  purpose. 
Thine  are  over  130,000  acres  of  such  forests  in 
the  United  States,  in  tracts  varying  in  extent 
from  40  to  25,000  acres. 

Forcatiy  by  Private  Ownen. — The  fint 
example  ot  professional  forest  management  in 
the  United  States  was  begun  in  1891  on  the 
Biltmore  Estate  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Vanderbilt  of 
Asheville,  N.  C,  in  a  mixed  forest  of  pine  and 
hardwoods.  To  be  sure,  a  large  number  of 
private  owners  had  exercised  care  in  handling 
their  timberlands  prior  to  this  date.  In  some 
eases  it  waa  merely  protection  from  fire;  in 
other  cases  there  was  a  rather  crude  selection 
of  the  treks  to  be  cut,  or  grazing  was  restricted, 
(ir  attempts  were  made  to  protect  the  young 
growth  in  logging.  The  Biltmore  Estate,  how- 
ever, was  the  first  to  be  managed  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  forestry.  The  work  done 
on  the  estate  was  in  the  nature  of  an  experi- 
ment to  determine  whether  the  introduction  of 
forestry  was  practicable  under  the  conditions 
obtaining  in  the  lumber  trade  in  the  United 
States.  The  area  under  management  was  in- 
creased from  the  original  3,600  acres  to  130,000 
acres.  Even  in  the  first  year,  the  forest  work 
paid  for  itself  and  has  been  conducted  success- 
fully ever  since.  Most  of  this  forest  land  has 
now  been  purchased  by  the  government  and  is 
to  become  part  of  the  national  forest  areas 
being  established  in  the  East.  In  general,  the 
private  owner  of  timberland  has  confined  his 
efforts  to  fire  protection,  which  is  usually  ac- 
complished by  means  of  associations  such  as 
have  already  been  mentioned  and  by  co-ope  ra- 
tion with  tne  State  and  Federal  governments. 
A  number  of  private  owners  have  practiced 
forest  management  pro6tably,  however,  since 
the  Biltmore  experiment.  Conspicuous  among 
these  are  wood  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers, 
who  largely  own  the  forests  from  which  they 
get  their  logs.  Because  of  the  large  investment 
m  their  mills  and  the  impossibility  of  moving 
them  to  where  there  are  new  supplies  of  timber, 
these  men  are  in  many  cases  taking  care  of  the 
young  growth  and  limiting  the  cut  to  what  the 
forests  grow  each  year,  thus  insuring  a  perma- 
nent sustained  yield.  Of  course,  they  also 
guard  against  fire,  for  that  is  the  prerequisite 
to  any  successful  forest  management.  The 
practice  of  forestry  by  pidp  Ana  paper  com- 
panies is  largely  localized  in  New  England  and 
the  Adirondacks.  On  several  tracts  in  New 
Hampshire,  Michigan,  and  New  York  and  on 
the  forest  lands  of  the  University  of  the  South 
at  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  forest  management  for  the 
production  of  salable  timber -has  proved  suc- 
cessful. Abandoned  farms  in  New  England 
are  often  planted  in  timber  and  allowed  to 

frow  up  from  seed  suDpHed  by  neighboring 
orests  and  are  protected  from  fire  and  cut  in 
short  rotation  for  various  uses.  Several  rail- 
roads are  managing  their  forest  properties  for 
the  production  of  a  sustained  yield  of  cross- 
ties.  Many  lumber  companies  are  now  employ- 
ing technically  trained  foresters  as  a  part  of 
their  woods  force.  This  does  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  they  practice  forestry;  but  it  does 
indicate  that  the  value  to  the  lumberman  of  a 
technical  knowledge  and  training  is  recognized. 
A  large  number  of  farmers  and  otfier  small 


woodlot  owners  are  now  taking  an  interest  in 
the  proper  cutting,  protection,  and  reproduction 
of  their  timber;  and  in  some  of  the  States  a 
part  of  the  du^  of  the  State  forester  is  to  asust 
ianno-s  in  the  management  of  thnr  woodlots. 
In  the  eastern  States  and  the  central  hard- 
wood region  the  woodlots  are  esiKcially  im* 
portant.  In  the  southern  pine  region  and  in 
the  Douglas  fir  region  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west fire  protection  is  receiving  more  and  more 
attention.  In  both  of  these  remons  second- 
growth  timber  is  now  being  cut.  On  the  wh(de, 
the  practice  of  forestry  by  private  orwnera  is 
increasing  but  has  become  nationally  important 
only  in  one  branch— fire  protection. 

Forestry  as  an  Investment. —  Returns 
from  timber  raising^  are  realized  perhaps  once 
or  twice  in  a  lifeUme,  hardly  nmre  often  at 
best.  The  amount  of  capiul  required  is  lai^. 
In  the  practice  of  private  forestry  certain  carry- 
ing charges  like  taxes,  interest,  and  protection 
costs  must  be  met  annually,  while  the  return 
on  the  Investment  must  be  deferred.  There- 
fore, only  long-lived  agencies,  such  as  the  State 
and  corporations  and  large  capitalists,  are 
to  engage  in  it  with  any  certainty  of  profit 
Furthermore,  where  capital  and  interest  are 
mixed  together  in  an  investment,  as  is  the  case 
with  an  investment  in  forestry,  the  pressure  of 
competition  or  the  necessity  of  meeting  fixed 
charges  leads  very  readily  to  forced  exploita- 
tion of  the  timber — in  other  words,  to  the 
uneconomic  anticipation  of  the  harvest.  The 
element  of  time  and  the  consequent  tempution 
to  private  owners  to  turn  from  scientific  man- 
agement to  mere  exploitation  makes  it  easier 
for  the  State  dian  for  even  targe  capitalists  to 
practice  forestry.  When  the  forests  are  owned 
by  the  public,  the  infrequent  returns  are  of  no 
disadvantage,  while  taxes  and  interest  charges 
do  not  have  to  be  met;  and  as  a  result  of  the 
assurance  of  stable  ownership  systems  of  man- 
agement beneficial  to  the  forest  but  requiring 
long  periods  of  time  may  be  undertaken  wiu 
the  certainty  of  success. 

Technical  Foreatiy^In  order  to  utilize 
the  pfesent  forest  most  economically  s^d  profit- 
ably and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  for  a  new 

?Towth  which  will  produce  timber  and  other 
orest  products  in  the  future,  the  science  of 
forestry  concerns  itself  with  both  forest  man- 
agement and  forest  production.  Forest  pro- 
duction comprises  silviculture,  forest  protec- . 
tion,  and  forest  utilization;  forest  management, 
the  mensuration  and  valiuition  of  forests,  work- 
ing plans,  and  forest  policy. 

The  practical  aims  of  sUviculture  are  to  se- 
cure quick  reproduction  after  the  removal  of 
timber,  to  reproduce  valuable  species  rather 
than  those  which  are  less  marketable,  to  secure 
a  large  yield,  to  produce  timber  trees  of  good 
quality,  and  to  secure  the  most  rapid  growth 
compatible  with  good  stands  and  good  guality. 
More  broadly,  silviculture  has  to  do  with  the 
improvement  of  forest  stands  and  with  their 
establishment  by  natural  reproduction  or  by 
artifidal  seeding  and  planting.  Various  so- 
called  silvicultural  systems  which  arc  adapted 
for  use  under  certain  conditions,  are  made  use 
of  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  aims. 
These  are  known  as  the  selection  system,  dear 
cutting  systems,,  the  shelterwood  system,  and  the 
coppice  system.  In  practice;  these  are  combiaM 
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and  modified  in  various  way«.  Forest  protec- 
tion b  ccmcemed  with  the  protection  of  the 
forest  against  fires,  wiimals,  insects  and  fungi, 
and  all  other  detrimental  influences.  In  Amer- 
ica protection  against  forest  fires  is  the  most 
important,  although  such  pests  as  various  kinds 
of  beetles,  white  pine  blister  rust,  chestnut 
blight,  and  mistletoe  are  common  and  have  to 
be  fought  and  guarded  against.  Forest  uiiiisa- 
tion  deals  with  the  best  methods  of  utilizing  all 
classes  of  forest  products.  This  involves  put- 
ting different  classes  of  material  to  the  use  for 
which  they  are  best  fitted,  determining  the 
pn^ter  season  for  cutting  and  logging,  and  the 
methods  of  transportation  from  the  forest  to 
the  mill  and  from  the  mill  to  market.  Utiliea- 
tioH  takes  into  account  not  only  the  timber  but 
ail  the  by-products,  such  as  pasturage,  taubark, 
extract  wood,  &rewood,  naval  stores,  etc  For 
the  calculation  of  the  material  standing  on  a 
given  area,  the  yield  to  be  expected,  and  the 
value  of  single  trees  or  whole  stands,  methods 
of  forest  mensuration  are  employed  based  on 
the  detennination  of  the  dimensions,  age,  vol- 
ume, the  increment  of  trees  and  forests.  These 
also  serve  as  a  basis  for  calculating  the  effect 
of  different  methods  of  treatment  of  the  forest 
Forest  valuation  aims  to  determine  the  value  of 
the  growing  stock  in  the  forest  and  the  value 
of  the  forest  soil.  It  is  based,  of  course,  on  the 
knowledge  derived  from  silviculture  and  men- 
suration; and  is  usually  expressed  as  expecta- 
tion value  (the  present  value  of  all  returns  ex- 
pected less  the  present  value  of  all  expenses 
which  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  those  re- 
turns), cost  value,  or  sale  value.  These 
expressions  are  applied  to  the  forest -soil,  the 
growing  stock,  and  the  rental  of  a  forest  prop- 
erty. Forest  management  accomplishes  the  ob- 
jects of  forestry  by  means  of  forest  working 
plans,  which  arc  based  upon  all  other  knowl- 
edge which  has  been  gathered  n^cardtt^  the 
forest  Tlie  character  of  die  working  plan  de 
pends  upon  the  object  for  which  the  forest  is 
to  be  managed,  so  that  the  working  plans  tor 
forests  with  different  objects  would  be  entirely 
different.  The  working  plan  takes  special 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  for  every  tree  or 
forest  there  may  be  three  different  kinds  of 
increment;  that  is,  volume,  quality,  and  price 
increment.  It  usually  includes  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  stand,  the  topography  and  cli- 
mate, cost  of  logging,  fire  hazard  and  means  of 
protection,  the  market  for  the  product,  the  unit 
divisions  of  the  forest,  known  technically  as 
compartments,  the  length  of  the  rotation,  the 
objects  of  the  silvicultural  system,  the  treatment 
of  the  different  species,  and  the  general  object 
of  the  forest  management.  Detailed  descrmtion 
of  die  means  to  be  used  in  handling  the  forest 
such  as  maps,  organization,  etc.,  are  also 
necessary. 

American  Practice. —  In  the  practice  of 
forestry  in  America  the  general  principles  of 
management  worked  out  in  Europe  through 
centuries  of  experience  are  being  taken  up  as 
rapidly  as  economic  and  ol^er  conditions  per- 
mit For  many  reasons,  however,  European 
practices  cannot  be  adopted  as  they  stand,  but 
must  be  modified  to  smt  American  conditions. 
The  use  in  America  of  forms  of  management 
different  from  those  in  vt^ue  in  Europe  is 
made  necessary  by  the  hi^y  devettHwd  and 
9ccializcd  method»  and  maaunery  of  American 


Iwnbering,  the  extremely  moderqte  price  and 
enormous  supply  of  low-grade  forest  products, 
such  as  firew<KKl  and  the  cheaper  kinds  of  lum- 
ber, the  difficulties  attendant  on  getting  out 
mudi  of  the  timber,  transportation  facdities 
which  make  most  places  in  the  country  much 
less  d^endent  on  the  local  supply  than  is  the 
case  abroad,  the  vast  number  of  small  holdings 
of  forest  land,  and  the  hig^  taxes  on  forest- 
proper^.  The  fundamentals  of  American  prac- 
tice are  protection  from  fire,  conservative  lum- 
bering, and  care  of  the  young  growth.  Ameri- 
can practice  has  not  aimed  to  secure  a  sus- 
tained annual  yield ;  nor  to  adopt  as  they  stand 
European  systems  of  cutting;  nor  to  maintain 
permanent  forces  of  laborers  or  permanent  log- 
ging-road systems.  The  American  forester  has 
to  deal  widi  different  species,  as  well  as  differ- 
ent conditions,  and  in  a  large  measure  is  com- 
pelled to  work  out  his  own  methods.  In  the 
cutting  of  timber  generally,  the  method  hitherto 
practised  by  the  lumberman,  with  such  modifi- 
cations as  will  insure  the  perpduation  of  the 
forest,  is  still  adhered  to.  This  method  is  the 
selection  of  the  large  and  the  defective  trees 
and  the  inferior  species  for  cutting,  the  young 
growth  of  preferred  species  being  preserved 
during  the  lo^^ne  operation  and  sufficient 
large  trees  being  left  to  restock  the  area  or  to 
furnish  protection  for  the  young  growth  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Snnunaiy.—- Forestry  has  made  great  prog- 
ress in  America  in  the  last  15  or  20  years. 
During  that  time  it  has  been  built  up  frtMn 
almost  nothing  to  a  point  where  it  is  recognised 
as  being  of  vital  importance  to  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  country.  The  technical  equip-; 
nient  and  training  of  the  American  forester 
have  been  brought  to  a  veiy  hi^h  standard; 
many  of  the  essentials  of  American  practice 
have  been  worked  out;  great  advances  have 
been  made  in  the  study  of  conditioos  peculiar 
to  America;  and  intensive  and  specialized  in- 
vestigations have  been  made  of  the  problems 
of  forest  management  and  wood  utilization. 
The  investigative  work  of  American  foresters 
now  bids  f^r  to  rival  in  accomplishment  the 
work  which  has  been  under  way  in  Europe  for , 
several  centuries.  In  the^  25  years  since  the 
first  forest  land  was  dedicated  by  the  govern- 
ment to  the  practice  of  foresti^  a  tremendous 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  forest  policy  of 
the  nation.  In  the  beginning,  the  creation  of 
the  national  forests  met  with  mudl  <q>position, 
due  chiefly  to  the  ideas  of  speculation  prevalent 
in  the  great  timber  regions  of  the  West  and  to 
the  fear  of  special  interests  that  public  owner- 
ship of  the  forests  would  interfere  with  their 
plans.   This  opposition  has  not  died  away  alto- 

g ether,  and  at  times  manifests  itself  strongly, 
ut  it  no  longer  has  any  considerable  popular 
support  and  no  longer  appears  in  open  attempts 
to  do  away  with  government  ownership.  It  is 
now  reduced  to  indirect  attacks  on  details  of 
the  forest  policy.  A  national  forest  policy  has 
been  firmly  established,  based  upon  government 
ownership  and  control  of  a  sufficient  amount  of 
forest  land  of  the  United  States  to  assure  a 
continuous  and  perpetual  supply  of  timber.  See 
FoBEST  Fires  ;  Fcwest  Laws  ;  F(«est  Schools  ; 
FoRfiSTKY  Associations. 

Bibliography.—  Beveridge,  Albo-t  J.,:  'Tlie 
National  Forest  Service^  (Speech  ui  the  Senate 
•of  the- United  States^  Friday,  22 'Feb..  1097, 
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L.  C  EVEBABD, 

United  States  Forest  Service. 

FORESTS,  Petrified.  Logs  of  trees  petri- 
fied, or  replaced  by  silica  and  buried  in  sands 
and  cl^s  occur  in  various  geological  formations 


in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Probably  die  most 
notable  occurrence  of  this  kind  is  the  petrified 
forest  in  northeastern  Arizona.  This  forest  or 
series  of  forests  lies  9  to  16  miles  south  of  Ada- 
mana,  a  small  station  on  the  Santa  F£  Railroad 
They  are  so  remarkable  that  in  1906  they  wer« 
made  a  National  Monument  President 
Roosevelt  and  placed  in  chat^e  of  a  keeper 
under  control  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  trunks  are  all  prostrate  and  mostly  broken. 
They  were  of  Araucarioxylon  arisonicum,  now 
extinct  but  related  to  the  Norfolk  Island  pine, 
and  existed  in  Triassic  time.  Th^  grtw  near 
by  and  after  falling  drifted  down  a  water 
course,  lodjged  in  some  eddy,  and  were  finally 
deeply  buried  by  sand  and  clay.  The  conver- 
sion to  stone  was  effected  by  gradual  replace- 
ment of  woody  matter  by  silica  deposited  by 
underp;round  water.  A  sm^t  amount  of  iron 
has  given  the  beautiful  brown,  yellow  and  red 
tints  for  which  this  "wood*  is  noted.  In  thin 
slitts  imder  microscope  tlM  original  cell  struc- 
ture of  the  wood  is  beautifully  distinct  Scnne 
of  the  trunks  are  six  feet  in  diameter  and  more 
than  100  feet  in  length,  one  forming  a  small 
natural  bridge,  the  clay  having  been  washed  out 
beneath  it.  Some  logs  are  in  place  where 
buried,  but  most  of  them  roll  down  slopes  as 
the  sand  and  clay  is  washed  away.  Petrified 
wood  occurs  at  other  places  in  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  and  there  are  many  trunks,  scnne 
upright,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Yellowstone 
Park.  See  Palaobotahy. 

N.  H.  Daktoiv, 
United  States  Geological  Survey. 

POREY,  Slie  Fi^^ric,  &-Ie  fra-da-rik 
f 6-ra,  French  military  crffioer :  b.  Paris,  France, 
10  Jan.  1804;  d.  there^  20  June  1872.  H«  took 
part  in  several  Algenan  campaigns  as  well  as 
in  the  Crimean  and  Sardinian  war^  and  when 
the  expedition  to  Mexico  was  dedded  upon  in 
1861,  Forey  received  the  command  of  the 
French  troops.  After  several  sanguinary  en- 
gagements, he  attacked  and  stormed  the  strong 
post  of  Puebla,  thereby  throwing  open  the  road 
to  the  city  of  Mexico.  For  dris  service  he  was 
made  marshal  of  France. 

FORFAR,  for'fir,  Scotland,  a  municipal 
borough  and  capital  of  the  coun^  of  Forfar, 
at  die  east  end  of  Loch  of  Forfar,  13  miles 
northeast  of  Dundee.  It  contains  a  courthouse, 
county  hall,  town  hall,  the  MeflFan  Insdtute,  an 
infirmary  and  Reid  hall  The  principal  indus- 
tries are  linen  and  jute  manufactures,  brewing, 
tanning,  rope-making,  and  iron-foUnding.  The 
parliaments  of  Scotland  once  met  within  the 
walls  of  the  old  castle  of  Forfar.  It  was  made 
a  burgh  by  David  I  in  the  12th  century,  was 
burned  down  in  the  13th,  and  thereafter  dwin- 
dled to  a  country  village.  Witches  were  perse- 
cuted in  Forfar,  and  there  is  shown  in  the 
county  ball  a  witches'  bridle,  a  gag  used  to  pre- 
vent them  from  speaking  whilst  being  Icq  to 
the  place  of  execution.  Pop.  12,254. 

FORFARSHIRE,  or  ANGUS,  Scotland, 
an  eastern  maritime'  county,  bounded  north  by 
Kincardine  and  Aberdeen,  west  by  Perthshire, 
sotith  hy  the  Firth  of  Tay,  and  east  by  the 
Nordi  Sea.  Its  area  is  873.7  square  miles. 
The  island  of  Rosne  and  the  Bell  Rode  be- 
long to  Forfar.  Its  surface  is  irr^tdar  and 
tnlty.  The  Sidlaw  Hills  and  the  Bmehinsin 
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group  are  the  most  important.  None  of  the 
rivers  is  oavigabltL  and  only  three  are  of  anr 
importance,  the  Isla  and  the  North  and  South 
Esks.  The  largest  lakes  are  the  Loch  of  For- 
far and  Loch  Lee.  The  climate  is  hodthful 
and  favorable  to  agTicultUTal  pursuits.  WheaL 
barley,  oats  and  potatoes  are  the  principal 
crops.   Sheep  and  cattle  are  raised  in  large 

Saantities.  Jute  and  flax  manufactures  are 
le  county's  prindp^  industries.  Shipbuild- 
ing is  also  earned  on,  as  are  also  manufactures 
of  so^  and  chemicals,  leather,  machinery,  etc 
Sandstone  quarries  and  the  deep  sea  fisheries 
employ  many  hands.  The  chief  towns  are 
Forfar,  Arbroath,  Brechin,  Brougfaty  Ferry, 
Dundee  and  Montrose.  Pop.  281,41^  of  whom 
about  1,200  speak  Gaelic  Constut  Jervise,  A., 
'Memorials  of  Angus  and  Meams*  (Edin- 
burgh 1895),  and  warden,  (Aigus  or  Forfar- 
sliire>  (4  vols.,  ib.  1880-83). 

FOSFBITURB,  for'fit-ure,  a  It^pl  penalty, 
tiy  which  an  ovmer  is  absolutely  dqinved  of  bis 
property  for  crime  or  other  unlawful  act  This 
applies  to  personal  as  well  as  real  property, 
and  forfeiture  may  be  a  decree  of  civu  as  well 
as  criminal  courts.  The  penalty  is  of  feudal 
origin.  The  lord  owed  protection  to  the  life 
and  property  of  the  vassal;  the  latter  owed 
fealty  and  service  to  his  lord.  When  the  vassal 
failed  to  yield  these,  he  lost  the  shelter  of  the 
taw,  became  an  outlaw,  and  incuable  of  hol4- 
ing  property.  Loyalty  to  the  feudal  relation 
being  the  condition  on  which  life  and  property 
were  secured  to  him,  when  he  failed  in  loyalty 
he  had  no  longer  an^  claim  on  life  or  property. 

Treason  was  punished  b>^  forfeiture  long  be- 
fore the  Norman  Conquest  in  1066.  After  that 
period  forfeiture  became  the  ordinary  penalty 
lor  felony,  which  was  styled  petty  treason; 
while  treason  or  disloyalty  in  regard  to_  the 
sovereign  was  called  high  treason.  Forfeiture 
was  accompanied  by  what  was  styled  corruption 
of  blood.  This  was  the  sentence  of  legal  bas- 
tardy passed  on  the  offender  so  that  he  could 
neither  inherit  nor  bequeath  property. 

Felony  in  the  United  States  has  never  been 
considered  ground  for  forfeiture.  The  Federal 
and  State  laws  have  modified  all  precedents 
in  the  matter  of  forfeitare,  whidi  they  restrict 
within  very  narrow  limitations.  (See  Attain- 
Kk).  During  the  War  with  Germany  there  was 
frequent  agitation  in  the  United  States  for  the 
forfeiture  of  German  property  in  this  country. 
The  (^rman  ships  in  Hoboken  were  seized  by 
Ihe  United  States  government  and  put  into 
service;  they  were  not,  however,  forfeited  to 
the  stockholders. 

In  Et^lai^  civil  forfeiture  mqr  be_  incurred 
by  tortious  alienation,  by  wrongful  disclaimer, 
by  alienation  in  mortmain  (see  Mortmain),  by 
breach  of  condition,  and  by  the  commission  of 
waste.  (Sec  Waste).  In  Scotland  civil  for- 
feiture may  arise  either  from  statutoty  enact- 
ment, at  common  law,  or  by  agreement.  In  the 
United  States  civil  forfeiture  is  only  imposed 
for  acts  of  waste  committed  by  tenants  for  life 
or  years,  or  for  breach  of  contract  in  violating 
the  conditions  on  which  lands  were  granteol 
Some  States  have  abolished  even  this  degree  of 
forfeiture.  By  jwrticular  statutes  enacted  by 
Congress  smuggling,  or  importing  goods  on 
fraudulent  invoices  involve  confiscation,  and 
forfeiture  of  the  entire  invoice  (see  Invoice), 
or  the  balance  wrongly  imported.  Piracy  hsa 
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always  entailed  coaiiMition  or  forfeitare  of  die 
Ittratical  Craft 

FORGE,  POIIOING  and  FORGING 
MACHINES.  A  fdtige  is  a  furnace  or  open 
fireplace,  having  .a  forced  draft,  for  heating 
metals,  especi^ty  iron  And  steel,  to  be  shaped 
by  hammering  or  ^essure.  Previous  to  the 
19th  century,  most  iron  work  was  forged  by 
smith  on  anvils.  The  coal  nsed  now  is  usually 
soft,  and  is  Sometimes  termed  blacksmith's 
coal.  Portable  forges  are  made  for  lig^ 
work,  and  a  common  form  of  tfiese  has  fotir 
legs  made  of  iron  tnbing,  a  shallow  bowl  to 
hold  the  coal  and  contain  the  fire,  and  a  hood 
above.  At  the  rear  is  a  small  rotary  fan, 
operable  by  a  wheel-crank.  As  forges  increase 
in  size  and  capacity,  they  develop  into  what 
are  more  properly  called  furnaces,  such  as  the 
immense  heating  furnace  of  a  steel  works. 
In  for^ng  iron  by  hand  the  smith  thmsts  the 
metal  mto  the  centre  of  his  fire,  and  its  color 
tells  him  when  it  is  ready  to  be  wor1«d.  As  it 
heats,  it  becomes  Mack  red,  then  a  low  fed, 
then  bright  red,  then  a  vhite  heat,  and  if  the 
heating  continues  it  next  begins  to  bum.  If 
the  smith  desires  tiie  iron  to  he  very  soft,  that 
it  may  yield  quickly  to  his  blows,  he  lets  it 
come  to  a  white  heat,  then  takes  it  with  his 
tongs  oA  to  his  anvil,  and  bejnns  to  hammer 
it  rapidly  into  the  desired  shape.  Often  a 
helper  stands  by  to  strike  blows  alternately 
with  the  smith,  m  order  that  as  much  hammer- 
ing as  posnble  may  be  done  before  the  iron 
cools  to  a  point  where  it  requires  reheating. 
Long  practice  makes  very  expert  smiths,  and 
many  of  them  will  shape  a  bar  of  iron  into 
intricate  form  in  a  surprisingly  short  space  of 
time.  When  the  smifh  desires  to  weld  together 
two  pieties  of  iron,  be  must  heat  both  jueces  at 
the  same  time  to  a  uniform  white  heat.  At 
the  iron  approadies  a  white  heat  he  throws 
sand  on  it,  which,  if  done  at  the  proper  tern- 
perature,  adheres  and  melts,  forming  a  liquid 
glass-like  fluid  that  flows  over  the  surface  ot 
the  iron  and  keeps  the  air  from  it,  thus  pre- 
venting its  burning.  If  the  ends  of  two  bars 
are-  to  be  welded,  each  is  first  brouj^t  to  a 
flat  point,  so  that  ther«  will  be  considerable 
surface  to  weld  t<^ether.  After  fte  surfaces 
a^ere,  the  weld  may  be  redticed  by  reheating 
and  hammerihg  down  to  the  size  of  the  other 
portions  of  the  bars.  When  pieces  are  jollied 
end  to  end,  this  is  termed  a  Dutt-weld,  which 
Is  not  apt  to  be  as  strong  as  a  lap-weld.  Where 
forgings  are  so  large  that  a  smith  and  helper 
cannot  woric  them  satisfactorily,  because  there 
is  too  much  and  too  heavy  hammering  to  he 
accomplished  in  the  short  time  the  metal  re- 
tains its  great  heat,  tiie  machine  hammer  is 
resorted  to.  This  was  made  in  various  forms, 
and  was  an  important  tool  during  the  early 
part  of  the  l9th  century,  findine  its  culmination 
In  the  great  steam-hammer  of  Neysmith,  which 
was  devised  especially  for  such  large  forgings 
as  die- shafts  oi  padole-whejel  steamships,  then 
coning  into  use.  The  trip-tommer  and  the 
steaffl^mmer  were  the  chief  tools  used  for 
larRe  forgings  until  about  1890,  when  the 
ttydrantic  press  began  to  supersede  the  hammer 
for  large  work.  ■  About  1884,  when  the  United 
States  government  began  to  seriously  take'  up 
Ac  reboilAng  of~  the  navy,  and  the  construction 
tf{  steri  battle^iiw  snd  cnnsers,  diere  came  a 
demand'  to  American  mamifictvreii'  fp?  very 
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large  forcings,  which  had  not  pieyioiidr  hecD 
produced  here.  The  forges  of  that  date  wck 
cqiDpped  with  power .  hanuners,,  of  a  cipapty 
suited  to  weltUng  wrought  iron  into  forgings 
of  moderate  aze.  The  introduction  of  st«cl 
rails  taught  American  iron  manufacturers  that 
steel  forgings  were  desirable  in  alt  classes  of 
machinery  as  greatly  reducing  the  size  of  the 
parts,  because  of  the  incroaed  strength. 

The  hydraulic, compression  system  of  forg- 
ing^  which  was  introduced  in  America  when 
our  steel  plants  were  called  upon  to  provide 
the  large  forgings  for  the  na.vy,  has  met  with 
general  approval  and  is  steadily  increasing  in 
use.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  forgings 
made  by  hammerinK  were  subject  to  all  sorts 
of  internal  stnuns  due  to  differences  in  com- 
pression and  differences  in  cooling.  When 
auch  a  forging  is  cut,  as  for  making  a  Unseat, 
a  distortion  of  form  follows  as  the  result  of 
certain  strains  that  have  been  relieved.  A 
large  forging  requires  a  pressure  great  enough 
to  penetrate  to  every  part  of  the  mass  of  metal, 
so  that  the  flow  of  metal  resulting  shall  take 
place  uniformly  throughout  Such  a  flow  re- 
Viires  time  and  a  pressure  ibai  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  a  quidc  hammer  blow,  and  a  series 
of.  blows  does  not  produce  the  samf  effect  as 
does  the  persistent  pressure  of  the  b^drauUc 
forging  machine.  Fluid  steel  begins  to  crystal- 
lize at  the  point  where  the  degree  of  heat  is 
reduced  so  that  it  scdicUaes  (about  2,600°  F.), 
and  the  more  slowly  it  is  cooled  from  this 
point  downward,  the  larger  will  be  the  crystals 
of  the  ing«t  Forging  during  the.  cooling  tends 
to  check  crystalfizatioa,  just  as  stirrit^  water 
at  a  temperature  below  the  freezuig  point 
would  check  the  ionnati<»i  of  ice  crystals. 
The  more  irregular  the  method  of  forging  is, 
as  in  the  case  of  hanuner  blows,  the  more  it 
interferes  with  an  even  crys'.aUization.  The 
pressure  system  not  only  interferes  much  less 
than  hammering,  but  forgings  are  farther  itiy- 
pEoved  in  modem  practice  by  reheating  above 
the  recalescent  point  which  is  between  1,200 
and  1,300°  P.,  depending  on  the  percenti^  of 
carbon  and  annealing  to  secure  a  new  crystal- 
lization, and  oil  tempenne. 

An  examination  of  the  grain  or  fibre  of 
hydraulic  forgings  shows  that  the  steel  tends  to 
arrange  itself  in  layers  following  the  outer  oon* 
tour  of  the  piece  of  metal,  thus  securing  the 
most  strength.  A  sharp  angle  tn  the  pattern 
wiU  tend  to  cut  off  the  0ow  of  metaL  and  if 
audi  is  required  the  method  is  to  round  out 
the  place  in  the  forging,  to  secure  the  best  flow 
of  metal,  and  then  machine  off  the  siuplus 
later. 

To  avoid  internal  strains  as  much  as  pos- 
sible such  large .  forgings  as  steamship  shafts 
are  preferably  made  h<41ow.  That  is  to  Say, 
the  cylindriod  ingot  from  the  furnace  after 
Cooling  is  bored  throufHi  the  centre,  mounted 
on  a  steel  mandrd,  heated  and  forfiied  by  com- 
ptvtsion.  ingots  produced  with  fknd  compres- 
sion are  well  adapted  to  being  bored  and  hd- 
low'forged,  and  this  method  produces-  the  most 
perfect  forgings.  These  large  forgings  are  sub- 
jected to  a  hydraulic  fo-essure  of  about  7,000 
pounds  to  the  square  mch,  which  pressure  is 
nuinlatned  while  the  mass  slowly  cools.  Shafts 
of  more  than  a  foot  diam<rter  are  best  bor«d, 
•s  the  bora  hole  noton^r  asaiata  umfonn  heat- 
wtir'  hot  gives  .opportnnity  f or.^  inspection. 


As  the  art  of  for^pog  advanced,  small  forg- 
ings of  iron,  steel  and  other  metals  were  com- 
monly produced  by  drop-forging.  A  press 
containing  a  top  and  bottom  pattern  (die  and 
counter)  received  the  roughly  ^aped  hot  metal, 
and  at  one  or  more  blows  it  was  brought  to  the 
desired  shape.  This  method  has  been  im- 
proved upon  by  the  use  of  pressure,  as  de- 
veloped in  foi^ng  machines  which  accomplish, 
on  a  smaller  scale,  work  similar  to  hydraulic 
forging  presses.  See  Machine  Forging-  Bslt 
LOWS ;  FtmNACE ;  Ham  her  ;  Iron  ;  Press  ; 
Stbo.;  WEuniTG. 

Charles  H.  OxmRANe, 
Author  of  *  Modem  Industrial  Progress.^ 

FORGERY,  the  fraudulent  makinc  or  al- 
teration of  a  writing  to  the  prejudice  of  another 
man's  rights,  or  snaking  of  atw  written  instru- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  fraud  and  deceit;  the 
word  making,  in  this  last  definition,  being  con- 
sidered as  including  every  alteration  of  or  ad- 
dition to  a  true  instrument  The  offense  of 
for«ry  may  be  complete  though  there  be  no 
publication  or  uttering  of  the  forged  instru- 
mentfor  the  very  making  with  a  fraudulent 
intention,  and  without  lawful  authority,  of  any 
instrument  which,  at  common  law  or  by  stat- 
ute, is  the  subject  of  forgery,  is  of  itself  a 
sufficient  completion  of  the  ofiense  before  pub- 
lication. Most  of  the  statutes,  however,  wmch 
relate  to  forgery  make  the  publication  of  the 
forged  instrument  with  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
a  substantive  offense.  Motive  has  ever>'!hing 
to  do  with  deciding  forgery,'  To  endorse 
another's  name  on  tne  back  of  a  check  in 
order  to  s:cal  the  money  is  forgery.  Yet  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  a  business  man  to  sign  on 
a  check  the  name  of  another  and  his  own  im- 
mediately below,  thus  assuming  the  responsibil- 
ity for  collecting  the  money.  Me  is  considered 
histified  in  doing  this  to  meet  the  bank's  rules 
for  cashing  checks,  and  no  forgery  is  com- 
mitted where  none  is  intended.  A  deed 
forged  in  the  name  of  a  person  jwhd  never  had 
existence  is  forgery  at  law.  A  writing  is 
forged  when  a  person  drawing  up  a  will  for  an 
inv^id  ^nserts  legacies  therein  falsely.  It  is 
not  -.:iaterial  whether  a  forced  iiistrument  be 
drawn  in  stidi.  manner  that  if  It  were  in  tnifh 
that'  which  it  counterfeits  it  would  be  valid. 
The  punishtnvnt  of  forgery  at  common  law  is, 
as  for  a  misdemeanor,  by  fine,  imprisonment 
and  such  other  corporal  punishment  as  the 
court  in  its  discretion  might  award.  The 
penalty  varies  in  different  States,  in  some  the 
statutes  having  been  much  enlarged  to  include 
acts  which  were  not  punishable  formeriy  as 
forgery.  The  punishments  ordained  for  the 
offense  hy  the  statute  law  in  England  were 
once,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  capital. 

FORGBT,  fdr-jSf,  Ain6d£e  Btnmanuel, 
Canadian. statesman:  b.  HarieviUe,  P.  Q.,  1$47. 
He  Rcetved  his  eduouion  at  the  College  oi 
Marieville,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in'  1871,  and 
ei^red  on  the  practice  V)f  his  profession  in 
Montreal.  After  some  years  he  removed  to 
ifac  West,  and  was  appointed  private  secretary 
to  the  lieutertant^overnor  of  the  NorthweJl 
Territories  in  1871^  and  clerk,  of  the  assemblf 
at  R^na  in  188&.  He  afterward  served  ai 
asnstant  commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
Mantti^  and  Northwest  Territories,  was  mem- 
htt  o£..th«  coimeil  of  public  rinstnu^i|»  of  the 
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Northwest  Territories  after  IBRI,  Indian  Com- 
missioner  from  1895  to  1896  and  lieutenant- 
governor  from  1896  to  19Qfi.  In  the  }atter 
year  he  became  lieutenant-governor  oi  Saskat- 
chewan and  was  elected  to  dw  Donabuon  Son 
ate  in  1911. 

FORGBT,  JacquM,  BelgiaB  deiByman  and 
author:  b.  Omiy.  Belgium,  6  Jan.  1852.  He 
was  educated  at  the  seminaries  of  Bastosne 
and  Namnr  and  the  University  of  Lonvain.  He 
studied  Semitic  languages  in  Rome,  Beirut  and 
Berlin  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood'  in 
1876.  In  1885  be  was  appointed  professor  of 
Arabic  lansua^  and  literature  at  Louvain,  and 
in  Ae  foliowtn^  yrar  was  appwited  to  die 
chair  of  dogmatic  theology  at  me  same  institu- 
ticHL  He  -was  president  and  Jounder  of  the 
African  Seminary  for  missionaries  to  the  Congo 
in  188&-^  and  was  made  honorary  canon  of  the 
cathedral  of  Namur.  He  to6k  part  in  the  Inter- 
□ational  Congress  of  Cadiolic  Scholars  at 
Brussels  in  1^5,  the  International  Congress  of 
Orientalists  at  Alters  in  1905,  the  International 
Congress  of  Apologetics  at  Vich  1910.  He  pub- 
lished *£>e  vita  et  scriptis  Aphraatis^  (1882) ; 
'Le  Uban>  (1887);  ^Ibn  SinS,  le  levre  des 
di^rimes  ti  des  avertissements'  (1892) ;  *Les 
missions  sous  le  pontifical  de  L^n  XIIP 
(1888) ;  *Principes  de  philosophic  morale' 
fl906);  <Le  conciU  du  Vatican>  0906);  «Us 
condles  oecumeniques'  (1910) ;  'Synaxarium 
Alexandrinum>  (2  vols.,  1909,  1911);  'La 
valeur liistorique  duquatriimeivan^Ie*  (1911). 
He  was  director  of  the  Arabic  section  of  *Cor- 
pus  scriptomm  christianorum  orientalium'  and 
collaborated  in  Jaugey  *Dictiomiaire  apologet- 
ique' ;  Vacant-Mangenot,  *Dictionnaire  dc  thjfio- 
logie  cathoiique* ;  *Thc  Catholic  Encyclopedia,* 
etc  He  is  a  contributor  to  the  Revue  nio- 
scolastique,  Le  Moytn  Age,  Revue  Apotogi^ue, 
etc,  etc. 

FORGBT;  Sis  Joseph  David  Rodolphe, 

Canadian  caintaitst:  b.  Terrebonne,  P.  Q.,  U) 
Dec.  1861.  He  was  educated  at  ifasson  Cmlege, 
Quebec,  engaged  in  business,  entering  the  Mon- 
treal Stock  ^icchange  in  1890.  He  amassed  great 
irtallb  tnA  is  a  director  of  a  great  number  of 
corporations  in  the  financial  and  industrial  fields. 
He  -founded  La  Bviqae  Internationale  da  Can- 
ada in  1911,  of  which  be  became  president.  In 
1904  he  was  elected  to  the  Dominion  House  of 
Commoos  as  an  Independent  Conservative  and 
seven  years  later  declined'  a  portfolio  in  die 
Borden  Cabinet.  He  was  knif^tcd  in  1912. 

FOSGVT-UB-NOT,  popular  name  of  the 
small  araiual  or  perennial  herbs  of  the  gtfnus 
Myosotis  of  the  order  Boriginaceae.  It  is 
represented  a  number  of  species  in  Europe, 
North  Asia,  North  America  and  Australia.  The 
most  common  species  are  Af.  scorpioides,  M. 
laxa,  M.  sylvatica,  M.  Azorica,'  M.  versicolor, 
aiid  M.  vir^inica.  The  flower  is  a  favorite  .wi^ 
fM«ts,  and  u  the  symbol  of  constancy.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition  it  received  its  name  from  -^e 
Jast  words  of  a  kiufi^it  lAo  was  drowned  in 
an'  attenpt  to  pludi  the  flower  for  his  kdy. 

FORK,  dn  implement  formed  of '  two  or 
more  prongs  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  shaft 
or  handle.  On  the  farm  the  forlt  is  a  famBiar 
implement  nsed  for  pitching  hay,  manure,  crops, 
etc.,  and  for  digging  and  preparing  tfie  soil  for 
crc^s.  The  most  familiar  type  of  forte  ik  the 
tAle-foA  for  us*  Hi  eating.  Fof  the  develop- 
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'ment  and  use  of  the  table-fork  consult  La 
Croix,  Paut,  ^Manners,  Customs  and  Dress 
during  the  Middle  Ages>  (London  1^4)  and 
Sumner,  G.,  *Polk*ays>  (New  Yoric  W07). 

FORLI,  Melozzo  da.  mi  Idts'd  da  f5r  IS, 
Italian  painter:  h.  Porli,  about  1438;  d.  1494^ 
He  was  the  first  who  applied  the  art  of,  fore- 
shortening to  the  paintings  of  vaulted  ceilings. 
About  1472  he  painted  the  ^Ascension'  in  the' 
great  chapel  of  the  Santi  Apostoli  af  Rome  for 
Cardinal  Riavio.  In  1711,  when  the  chapel  was 
being  rebuilt,  this  painting  was  cut  out  of  the 
ceiiinc  and  placed  in  the  Quirinal  palace,  where 
it  stiff  remains. 

FORLI,  forle  (forum  Uvii),  Italy,  town 
and  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
40  miles  southeast  of  Bolomia,  on  the  River 
Montone  Its  churches  and  jpicture  rallery  con- 
tain works  by  Alessandro  dei  Bigni,  Palmezzano 
and  other  eminent  artists.  The  old  citadel  now 
serves  as  a  prison.  There  are  a  lyceum,  town 
hall,  seminary  and  technical  school,  a  library, 
and  a  hospital.  There  is  a  good  trade  in  grain, 
live  stockj  and  wine  and  there  are  manufactories 
of  machmery,  hats,  silk  goods,  pottery  and 
furniture.  In  the  I2tfa  century  Forli  was  in 
league  with  Ravetma.  It  surrendered  to  Mar- 
tin IV  in  1282.  It  was  taken  by  Caesar  Borgia, 
but  in  1504  became  a  part  of  the  papal  states. 
Pop.  45,994.  Consult  Baedeker,  ^Central  Italy* 
(latest  ed,  Leipiig  1909). 

FORM,  in  philosophy,  a  term  used  (I)  ob- 
jectively, to  denote  the  assemblage  .of  qualities 
which  makes  a  thing  what  it  is.  Chily  the  es- 
sential anil  permanent  is  considered,  the  acci- 
dental or  adventitious  being  disref^ded.  The 
word  is  employed  also  (2)  subjectively,  to  ex- 
press the  idea  which  the  mind  m»  si^Iy  of  a 
figure  or  object,  as  distinguished  from  that  ob- 
ject in  itself.  In  this  sense  it  is  peculiar  to  the 
philosophy  of  Kaut,  who  postulated  two  such 
ideas,  namely  space  and  ume,  sui^ied  to  the 
object  by  the  mind  through  the  operation  of 
experience. 

.  In  botany,  the  term  used  to  designate  the 
unit  of  ecology,  as  that  division  of  the  stut^ 
which  treats  of  the  relatioos  existing  between 

plants  and  their  envirouments  is  now  called. 
The  word  is  frequently  met  with  in  such  com- 
binations as  '^form  of  vegetation'  or  *plant 
form.'  See  Biokquics;  Plants,  DiSTBDtmoN 

OF. 

In  music,  that  theory  in  the  general  art  of 
compositicvi  in  accordance  with  which  themes, 
tonalities,  phrases  and  sections  are  so  arranged 
as  to  obtain  a  correlated  and  symmetrical  whole. 
Thej>riticipal  tfiree  recognized  forms  are  those 
of  the  lied,  rondo  and  sonata.  These  admit  of 
numerous  variations.  In  so-called  cyclical 
forms,  as,  for  example,  the  symphony,  the  neces- 
sary correlation  and  symmetry  is  secured  by  the 
relation  of  the  movements  as  to  proportion  and 
key,  the  succession  of  various  tempi,  and  some- 
ttiAes  also  the  employment  in  one  movement  of 
a  theme  previously  used  in  ano^er. 

FORMA  PAUPERIS,  fdr'ma  pa'per-is.  In. 
sig^fying — in  the  character  of  a  poor  person 
—is  the  le^  term  both  in  Great  jBritam  And, 
the  United  States  for  suits  carried  on. by  in- 
dividuals who  are  too  poor  to  pay  the  usual 
fees.  As  early  as  the  reig^  of  Henry  VII  a 
■  statute  provided  that  anyone  taking  oath  that 
he  was  not  wortb  £S  b^ond  his  wcarmg-a^rel 
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and  the  subject  in  dispute,  was  entitled  to  have 
writs,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  with- 
out paying  fees,  and  the  judges  were  to  assign 
him  counsel  and  attorney  who  should  act  gra- 
tuitously. This  indulgence  is  granted  to  plain- 
tiffs only  at  common  law,  and  is  granted  to 
defendants  only  in  prosecutions.  A  plaintif! 
must  have  a  counsel's  certificate  of  a  good  cause 
of  action,  and  an  affidavit  of  the  party  or  his 
attorney  must  be  laid  before  court  that  the  case 
contains  a  full  and  true  statement  of  material 
facts.  A  person  admitted  to  sue  in  form& 
pauperis  is  not  entitled  to  costs  from  the  oppo- 
site party,  unless  by  order  of  the  court  or  of 
a  judge.  In  several  states  of  the  United  States 
Uie  provision  is  governed  by  statute,  while  in 
others  it  is  considered  part  of  the  common  law. 

FORMA  URBIS  ROMA,  a  map  of  an- 

dent  Rome  executed  in  marble  and  placed  on 
the  wall  of  the  Templum  Sacrae  Urbis,  now  the 
church  of  Saints  Cosmus  and  Damian.  From 
1559  to  the  present  time  excavations  have 
brought  to  lig^t  about  600  pieces  of  this  Marble 
Plan,  as  it  is  known.  All  die  pieces  are  housed 
in  the  Capitoline  Museum.  It  represented  the 
city  after  the  reconstruction  by  Severus  and 
Caracal  la.  and  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
arcfaaeoloe^sts  in  identifying  existing  ruins.  Con- 
sult Platocr,  ^Topt^raphy  and  MonumentB  of 
Ancient  Rome>  <2d  ed.,  Boston  1911). 

FORMALDEHYDE.    See  Bacxbbiciiib; 

DUINFECTAMTS;  FUMIGAITON. 

FORMALIN,  a  solution  produced  by  dis- 
solving  in  60  to  70  per  cent  of  water  30  to  40  per 
cent  of  formaldehyde  gas,  CHtO.  This  solu- 
tion has  coroe  to  be  recognized  as  a  powerful 
disinfectant.  Dr.  Charles  C.  Barrows  was 
among  the  first  to  employ  formalin  as  a  specific 
for  sepsis  or  blood  poisoning.  About  500  cubic 
centimeters  of  formalin  solution  was  forced  into 
a  patient's  circulation.  The  temperature  fell  al- 
most immediately  and  the  pulse  showed  an  in- 
stantaneous improvement.  The  day  after 
another  injection  was  made  and  examination 
showed  that  bacteria  were  no  longer  present  in 
the  blood.  A  third  injection  into  the  patient's 
left  arm  introduced  750  cubic  centimeters  into 
the  circulation.  The  temperature  fell  to  normal, 
no  more  bacteria  were  developed  and  the  patient 
recovered  rapidl>;.  Since  then  formalin,  as  a 
37  per  cent  solution,  has  won  extended  use  as 
a  germicide,  disinfectant  and  preservative, 
though  the  latter  use  is  regarded  as  injurious. 
It  is  compounded  with  gelatin  as  a  local  anti- 
septic. 

FORMAN,  Justus  Miles,  American  novel- 
ist :  b.  Le  Roy,  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  1  Nov. 
1875 ;  d.  7  May  1915.  In  1898  he  was  graduated 
at  Yale  University,  thereafter  went  to  Europe, 
where  he  studied  painting  for  three  years.  He 
published  very  many  short  stories  in  magazines 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death  on  the  Lusitania. 
His  works  in  book  form  include  'The  Garden 
of  Lies>  (1902);  'Journey's  End>  (1903); 
'Monsigny*  (1904);  'Tommy  Carteret'  C19Q?); 
'Buchanan's  Wife>  (1906);  *A  Stumbling 
BIock>  (1907);  <Jason>  (1909);  'Bianca's 
Daughter>  (1910) ;  'The  Unknown  Lady' 
(1910)  ;  'Court  of  the  Angels'  (1912)  ;  'The 
Opening  Door>  (1913);  'The  Blind  Spot* 
(1914)  ;  'The  Six  Rubies'  (1914). 

FORMATES.  See  Fokkic  Acok 


FORMATION.  See  Eoologt;  Plamts, 
DianiBunoM  or. 

FORMATION,  in  geolog}^,  a  term  used  of 
groups  of  rock,  whether  stratified  or  unstrati- 
fied,  having  a  similar  origin  or  character.  Thus 
it  is  usual  to  speak  of  a  limestone,  a  sandstone 
or  a  clay  formation.  The  word  has  also  been 
by  some  extended  to  be  ^onymous  with  sys- 
tem, or  to  denote  a  group  of  strata  of  the  same 
age,  as  Canadian  series,  Cathomferoos  Siysteni, 
etc  By  the  United  States  geological  surveyr 
the  term  is  used  to  iniiicate  a  group  of  roots 
mapped  as  a  single  unit,  diat  is,  g^ven  one  color 
on  a  geologic  map. 

FORMENTBRA,  for-men-tft'ra,  Spain,  one 
of  the  Balearic  Islands,  in  the  western  Medi- 
terranean, off  the  coast  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Bale&res.  It  has  an  area  of  38  square  miles. 
R^ing  and  salt-making  are  the  principal  in- 
dustries. Wheat  is  the  chief  crop  and  cattle 
are  raised  in  considerable  numbers.  Pop.  2,600. 

FORMIA,  Italy,  city  in  the  province  of 
Caserta,  on  the  Gull  of  (^eta,  65  mfles  north  of 
Naples.  It  was  long  known  as  the  Mola  £ 
Gaeta  but  resumed  its  ancient  name.  It  com- 
mands several  splendid  views  and,  lying  on  the 
ancient  Via  Appia,  it  was  a  favorite  resort  of 
wealthjf  Romans.  There  are  numerous  remains 
of  ancient  villas  along  the  coast  and  on  the 
slopes  above  the  dty.  Tht  sheltered  hillsides 
arc  covered  with  lemon,  orange  and  pomegran- 
ate gardens.  The  ancient  Formue  was  a  town 
of  the  Volsci  and  in  332  b.c  received  the  avitas 
sine  suSragio  from  Rome.  It  received  full 
citizenship  in  188  B.a  Gcero  owned  a  villa 
near  Formiae  and  was  murdered  ,  m  the  neigh- 
borhood. Pottery  and  oil  are  the  only  manu- 
factures.  Pop.  8,734. 

PORMIiE.  See  Fcbuxa. 

FORMIC  ACID,  a  monobasic  organic  add 
having  the  formula  CH.O*  or  H.COOH,  the 
final  H  in  the  last  of  these  formulae  being  the 
one  that  is  replaced  when  the  acid  combines  with 
bases  to  form  its  salts  (which  are  known  as 
"formates*).  It  is  an  important  substance  in 
or^ic  dienustnr,  and  may  be  obtained  by  the 
oxidation  of  methyl  alcohol,  as  well  as  of  starch, 
sugar  and  other  organic  substances.  The  most 
convenient  method  of  preparing,  the  acid  is  by 
heating  anhydrous  glycerin  with  crystallized  ox- 
alic acid.  "The  reaction  is  not  a  simple  one, 
monoformin  bein^  one  of  the  intenne^ate_  prod- 
ucts ;  but  the  obvious  part  of  the  reaction  is  that 
the  oxalic  acid  is  converted  into  formic  add 
with  liberation  of  carbon  dioxide.  Pure  anhy- 
drous formic  add  is  a  pungent,  colorless  liqmd, 
boiling  at  about  212'  F.  at  ordinary  atmospheric 

Sressure  (its  vapor  buming  vtrith  a  bluish 
ame) ,  ana  freezing  at  about  47°  F.  into  a  white 
crystalline  mass.  Formic  acid  is  completely 
resolved  by  strong  sulphuric  acid  into  water  and 
carbon  monoxide,  H.COOH  —  HiO  +  CO.  It 
reduces  Fdtling's  solution  (q.v.),  and  also  re- 
duces g<^d  and  platinum  to  the  metallic  state, 
from  wir  solutions.  When  boiled  with  the 
nitratea  of  rilver  and  mercuiy,  formic  add  pre- 
dpitates  these  metals  in  the  form  of  grajdsh 
metallic  powders.  Formic  acid  is  a  strong  re- 
ducing agent  and  a  powerful  antiseptic ;  both 
the  add  and  its  salts  are  used  as  disinfectants 
and  preservatives.  It  is  also  used  in  Amn^. 
Tkc  4cid  takes. its  name  from  the  fact  -mat  it 
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exists,  in  the  free  strnte,  in  the  bodies  ol  red 
ants  {Formica  rufa),  from  whidi  it  may  be 
obtained  by  cmahing  the  ants  and  distilling  tte 
mass  with  water. 

FORMICA,  fdr-mrka;  FORHICIDA, 
f6r-R&1-d^  the  genus  and  family  respectively 
which  contain  the  ^pdal  ants.  See  Ant. 

FORMICARnDjB,  fdr^-ml-karri1-dS^  a 
family  of  small,  taopical  American  birds,  the  so- 
called  "ant-birds.*  They  are  nomerons  in 
genera  and  species,  are  related  to  the  tree- 
creepers  and  plant-cutters,  and  frequent  forests 
and  thickets,  nying  badfy  from  the  shortness  of 
their  wings  and  conscquenthr  feeling  most  at 
home  on  the  gromid,  where  they  devour  beetles, 
spiders  and  msect  larvse  and  berries,  but  are 
not  known  to  eat  ants  at  alL  The  nests  arc 
usually  made  in  low  bashes.  They  wear  sober 
cdlorSf  as  a  rule,  and  the  sexes  are  ttmilar. 

FORHIGE,  fdr~m£-zh&,  Jean  Camille^ 
French  architect:  b.  Bouscat.  Gironde,  1845. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Laisni,  and  received  from 
the  French  government  a  commission  for  a 
series  of  plans  for,  and  restoration  of,  pub- 
lic structures;  the  latter  including  the  Roman 
theatre  at  Orange,  Vaucluse.  He  executed 
decorations  in  the  Paris  Hotel  de  Ville,  be- 
came architect  of  Paris  streets  and  parks  in 
1885.  built  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Fine  Arts 
buildings  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889, 
and  the  buildings  of  the  Rjimanian  govern- 
ment at  that  of  1900.  He  was  made  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  also  of  die 
Academy. 

FORMING  MACHINES,  a  term  that  has 
been  applied  generally  to  the  lathe,  planer, 
shaper  and  all  that  class  of  tools  used  by  the 
machinist  to  produce  the  parts  of  machines 
that  he  manuiactures.  It  has  also  been  used 
to  designate  presses  used  for  drop-forging,  and 
for  shaping  metal  in  the  cold,  particnlany  to 
drawing-presses  that  recave  a  sheet  of  metal, 
grip  it  between  two  surfaces  and  then  subject 
a  part  of  it  to  slow  pressure  until  it  is  drawn 
out  to  a  cup-shape  or  the  like,  if  properly  done 
without  any  wrinkling.  A  form  of  ropc-twist- 
ing  machine  is  also  known  as  a  forming 
machine  as  well  as  a  machine  for  forming  tin 
cans.  See  Fobge;  Pehss. 

FORMOSA,  for-mo^sa^  called  by  the 
Chinese  Tahmn,  an  island  lying  off  the  coast  of 
the  Chinese  province  of  Fu-chien,  from  which 
it  is  separate  by  a  strait  from  90  to  220  miles 
wide.  Formosa,  which,  with  a  group  of  abont 
12  isbads  called  die  Pescadors,  was  ceded  1^ 
Qiina  to  Japan  in  1895,  is  crossed  by  the  men- 
dian  121"  E.  and  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  has 
a  maximum  length  of  235  miles,  while  its 
breadth  varies  from  70  to  90  miles;  area,  13,839 
square  miles.  Forming  one  link  in  the  volcanic 
chain  that  extends  from  the  Aleutian  Islands 
southward  to  New  Guinea,  it  constitutes  the 
eastern  escarpment  of  what  was  once  die  great 
Ualayo-Chinese  continent,  and  is  connected  by 
a  submarine  plateau  with  the  Chinese  main- 
land. The  back-bone  of  the  island,  extending 
north  and  south,  is  formed  of  a  range  of  densely 
wooded  mountains,  called  by  the  Chinese 
Chu-Shan,  which  rise  to  upward  of  14,000  feet, 
the  highest  known  peak.  Mount  Morrison, 
being  given  as  14,362  feet.  Eastward  of  this 
range  lies  a  narrow  strip  of  mountainous 


country,  presenting  to  die  PaciSc  a  preciintmtt 
cliff-wall  vrith  in  many  places  a  sheer  doactot 
of  from  3^000  to  7,000  feet,  while  a  very  short 
distance  farther  cast  the  floor  of  the  ocean  siidEs 
to  a  great  depth  at  an  extremely  steep  gradient 
The  western  side  of  the  range  consists  of  a 
single  broad  alluvial  plain,  stretching  from 
north  to  south  of  the  island,  seamed  by  innu- 
merable water  channds.  and  terminating  at 
the  coast-line  in  mud  fiats  and  sand-banlu. 
Yet  on  this  side  of  the  island  the  land  is 
nqiidb'  encroaching  upon  the  sea,  as  the  conse- 
quence of  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  western 
seaboard  and  tne  deposition  in  and  around  the 
embouchures  of  the  rivers  of  the  large  amount 
of  sediment  brought  down  by  them  from  the 
mountains.  This  latter  process  is  primarily 
due  to  the  heavy  rainfall  of  die  northern,  cen- 
tral and  eastern  portions  of  die  island,  wb^ 
the  raiU'clouds  of  the  northeast  monsoon,  after 
crossing  the  warm  Kiosiwo  or  Japanese  Gnlf 
Stream,  on  coming  in  contact  wtdi  die  moun- 
tain barrier  of  the  island  become  chilled  and 
discharge  their  contents  in  rains  of  excessive 
violence.  Apart  from  this  heavy  rainfall  the 
climate  is  not  exceptional,  the  insular  position 
ensuring  a  modifiation  of  the  heat  mr  sea- 
breezes.  The  mean  of  summer  is  80°  to  90*  F. ; 
of  whiter,  50°  to  60°.  Malarial  fever  is,  how- 
ever, prevalent  in  the  north,  and  violent  ty- 
phoons are  very  common  at  certain  seasons. 

The  island  is  famous  for  the  luxuriance  of 
its  vegetation ;  many  of  the  hothouse  idants  of 
warm  temperature  climes  grow  wild  on  the 
moimtain  slopes  and  in  the  valleys,  such  as 
orchid*,  aaaleas,  lilies,  rhododendrons  and  con- 
toIwIus;  besiMS  wluch  there  is  a  profusion 
of  ferns,  treefems,  camphor-  and  teak-trees, 
pines,  firs,  wild  fig-trees,  uquidambars,  bananas, 
bamboos,  palms,  indigo  and  other  dye  plants, 
fibre  and  paper  plants,  oil  and  soap  ptanta. 
tobacco,  coffee  and  tapioca.  *Rice  paper^  •  is 
prepared  from  the  pith  of  a  tree  peculiar  to 
Formosa.  Of  animal  life  it  is  noticeable  that 
there  are  at  least  43  spedes  of  birds  peculiar  to 
the  island,  that  ^  insects  are  scarce  and  that 
noxious  wild  animals  are  few:  but  that  fbh 
is  plentiful  near  the  coast  The  resemblance 
of  the  animals  found  on  the  island  to  those  on 
the  mainland  is  one  reason  for  believing  there 
was  once  a  land  connection.  However  there  are 
a  number  of  animals  on  the  island  which  arocar 
to  be  of  quite  a  different  spedes  from  those 
found  in  China.  This  is  especially  true  of  some 
of  the  bird^  mice,  squirrels  and  deer.  The 
chief  minerals  are  coal,  of  whidi  there  \i  a 
large  supply,  gold,  salt  petroleum,  natural  gas 
and  sulphur.  Agriculture  is  an  important  in- 
dustrvj  but  the  people  engaged  in  mining  are 
becoming  more  numerous. 

Since  die  treaty  of  TJen-tsin,  in  1858,  there 
have  been  ports  open  for  foreign  commerce; 
those  opened  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
of  die  treaty  are  An-ping,  Tainan,  Takow  and 
Tam-sni.  An-ping  and  Tam-sui  have  the 
larg^t  amount  of  commerce.  The  principal 
exports  (valued  at  £1,543,021  in  1913}  are 
camphor,  tea,  rice,  sugar,  jute,  hemp  and  dye- 
woods.  The  chief  imports  (valued  at  £1,277,- 
295  in  1915)  are  a  coarse  cloth  for  clothing, 
opium,  fruits,  lumber,  metal  goods  and  manu- 
factured tobacco.  TTie  most  of  the  trade  is 
with  Tai>an,  China  and  the  United  States  bdng 
next  in  importance.   Imports  from  the  United 
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States  were  valued  at  about ^.OOOOOO  in  1912; 
and  exports  at  about  $2,50(^100.  Formosa  can- 
trols  the  camj^r  maHcets  of  the  world.  The 
eastern  slope  o£  the  moimtains  is  covered  with 
the  largest  camphor  forest  ^et  discovered.  The  ' 
value  of  camphor  exported  m  1914  was  i384,801 ; 
and  from  Formosa  atone  there  is  shipped  be- 
tween 6^000,000  and  7,000,000  pounds.  Since 
Formosa  was  annexed  to  Japan,  the  Japanese 
government  has  made  most  successful  efforts  to 
preserve  the  sources  of  supply  of  camphor. 
When  the  island  belonged  to  China  ^e  cam- 
phor-trees killed  to  collect  the  gum  were  not 
replaced  and  the  camphor  forests  were  being 
destroyed.  The  Japanese  government  insists 
that  for  every  tree  destroyed  another  one  must 
be  planted ;  and  it  is  also  establishing  camphor 
I>lantations,  so  that  in  future  the  Formosa  cul- 
tivated camiAor  will  be  a  commodi^  of  com- 
merce. The  price  of  the  camphor  varies  be- 
cause of  the  dangers  incurred  in  collecting  it. 
Savae|e  tribes  which  have  never  been  subdued 
inhabit  the  camphor  forests,  and  they  never 
hesitate  to  attack  the  camphor  ^therers  unless 
die  latter  are  well  armed  and  in  bands  large 
enough  to  protect  each  other.  The  Japanese 
government  has  now  a  large  armed  force  of 
policemen,  to  protect  the  camphor  gatherers, 
and  the  cost  of  protection  is  added  to  the  selling 
price  of  the  gum.  The  sale  of  the  camphor  is 
a  government  monopoly;  it  is  not  difficult  to 
obtain  a  permit  to  gather  camphor,  but  every 
pound  must  be  sold  to  the  Japanese  government, 
wiUch  determines  the  price.  Japan  limits  the 
amount  to  be  exported,  and  will  not  buy  a 
pound  in  excess  of  the  limit.  The  ctiltivation 
of  the  tea  fields  is  receiving  attention  from 
Japan,  tfie  export  of  this  product  being  in 
19M  valued  at  £635374.  The  chief  town  b 
Kainan  Citjf  (Pop.  53,794).  There  were  312 
miles  of  railway  and  125  miles  of  light  rail- 
way in  1914.  Shipping  entered  at  Formosan 
ports  in  1913,  438  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of 
792,724  tons.  The  currency  is  Japanese.  For- 
mosa was  visited  by  a  disastrous  earthquake 
on  17  Bfarch  1906.  when  over  1.200  persons 
lost  their  lives. 

.  The  inhabitants,  numbering  3,612,184  in  1914> 
consist  of  Oiinese  settlers,  some  Japanese,  and 
the  aborigines.  A  system  of  colonization  from 
japan  has  been  adopted  by  the  authorities. 
Respecting  the  ethnological  origin  of  these  lat- 
ter there  exists  some  doubt;  they  seem  to  con- 
sist of  sevend  different  tribes,  mainly  of 
Malayan  and  Negrito  descent.  The  Chinese 
distribute  theiiL  into  three  classes,  Pepohwah,  a 
race  of  civilized  and  sinicized  agriculturists; 
Sekhwan,  settled  tribes  who  acknowledge 
Chinese  rule;  and  Chinhwan,  the  nntamed  sav- 
ages of  the  mountains.  The  administrative 
headquarters  were  formerly  at  Taiwan,  but  on 
the  constitution  of  the  island  into  an  independ- 
ent province  of  the  Chinese  Empire  in  1887  — 
it  had  formerly  been  incorporated  with  Fu- 
diien  on  the  mainland  —  they  were  transferred 
to  Tai-per  or  Ban^a.  The  island  was  known 
to  the  Chinese  before  the  Christian  era,  but 
does  not  seem  to  have, seriously  attracted  their 
attention  until  the  year  605  or  606  a.d.  In  the 
14th  century  they  established  several  colonies 
in  Formosa,  which  however,  were  withdrawn 
in  the  middle  of  the  I7th  century.  Althoug^i 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  navigators  began  to 
visit  the  isluid  a  century  earlier,  the  first  Euro- 


pean peofde  to  establish  themsehres  on  it  were 
the  Dutch,  who  in  1624  built  Fort  Zealandia, 
near  the  modem  Taiwan.  They  were,  however, 
expelled  in  1661  by  a  Chinese  adventurer, 
Koxinga,  who  retained  possession  of  the  island 
for  22  years.  Some  years  later  a  regular 
Chinese  colonization  of  the  western  half  of  the 
island  was  carried  through,  the  colonists  com- 
ing principally  from  Fu-taien  and  Kwang-tmig. 
Subsequently  the  island  became  notorious  for 
the  piracy  of  its  inhabitants  and  the  ill-treat- 
ment they  inflicted  upon  navigators  who  chanced 
to  be  wrecked  on  their  coasts.  Accordingly  in 
1874  the  Japanese  invaded  Formosa;  hut  on 
the  Chinese  undertaking  to  check  the  evils  com- 
plained of  they  withdrew.  Ten  years  later  the 
French,  during  their  contest  vrith  China  in 
TonE^ngjheld  for  a  time  the  coal  districts  of 
Kelung.  The  occupation  by  the  Japanese  troops 
did  not  taltt  place  without  opposition  from  tn^ 
natives  and  Chinese  "Black  Flags,*  but  the 
Japanese  were  practically  in  full  possession  of 
the  island  before  the  end  of  1895,  and  set  them- 
selves at  once  to  the  work  of  reorganization. 
Consult  Psalmanazar,  'Description  of  For- 
mosa* (1705);  Cordicr,  ^Bibliographie  des 
ouvrages  rehitifs  i  I'ile  Formosa'  (1903) ; 
Swinhoe,  <Notes  (a  naturalist's)  on  Formosa' 
(1863) ;  Mackay.  *From  Far  Formosa*  (1896)  ; 
Davidson,  *The  Island  of  Formosa'  (1903)  ; 
Campbell,  ^Formosa  under  the  Dutch'  (1903)  ; 
■  Tekekoshi,  ^Japanese  Rule  in  Formosa*  (trans, 
by  Braithwaite,  1907) ;  Terry,  'Japanese  Em- 
pire in  Korea  and  Formosa'  (1914). 

FORMOSA,  South  America,  a  i)rovince  of 
Argentina,  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the 
republic  lying  between  the  rivers  Pilcomayo 
and  Bermejo.  It  has  an  area  of  41,402  square 
miles, 'and  population  estimated  in  1915  of  27,- 
920.  Capitol,  Formosa  on  Ac  Paraguay 
River  (pop.  about  6,000). 

FORMOSAN  DEBR,  a  small  spotted  deer 
(Cmms  tatvanus),  allied  to  the  Japanese  sika 
(q.v.)  and  a  favorite  pet  among  the  people  of 
Formosa,  who  catch  me  fawns  in  the  moun- 
tains. 

FORMOSUS,  Pope:  b.  about  816;  d.  896. 
He  became  cardinal  bishop  of  Porto  in  864  and 
succeeded  Pope  Stephen  VI  in  891.  He  con- 
demned Photius,  excommunicated  the  Emperor 
Lambert,  Duke  of  Spoleto,  and  nominated  in 
his  place  Arnoul,  king  of  German  la.  Stephen 
VII  had  his  body  msinterred  as  that  of  a 
usurper,  but  tmder  John  IX,  in  898,  his  pontifi- 
cate was  pronounced  valid. 

FORMS,  or  QUANTICS,  in  mathematics, 
an  integral,  homogeneous,  rational  ftmction  of 
two  or  more  variables.  Atxording  to  their  di- 
mensions they  are  named  quadric,  cubic,  quartic, 
or  quintic,  etc.,  denoting  forms  of  tfie  second, 
third,  fourth,  fifth  degree,  etc.  Anotfier  divi- 
sion, based  on  their  content  of  variables,  is 
linary,  ternary,  quaternary,  etc.  See  Func- 
tions ;  Mathematics  ;  Real  Vaxiable,  Theokt 
or,  FuNcnoHS  or  the. 

FORMS  OF  ACTION,  the  classes  into 
which  actions  are  divided  in  pleading  and 
practice  under  the  common  law.  See  Plea  and 
nzAmvc. 

FORMS  OF  ADDRESS  in  the  United 
States  are  neither  so  complicated  nor  so  rigidly 
arranged  as  in  countries  where  careful  grada- 
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dons  of  nmk  and  title  6blaia.  Usage,  how- 
ever, sanctiops  the  farms- given  in  the  follow- 
iog  Ksi: 

The  President  -of  tbe  VnitBd  States,  govsraors  of 
Statss,  unbMMdon  *nd  miawUrst — "  His  ExceUonoy." 

Ihe  Vic»-Pre«ident  of  tbe  United  States,  the  h«*da 
of  the  executive  departments,  JasUcea  of  soprame  and 
■nperior  oonna,  liwit«p»nl-g«wraois  of  Statss,  attd 
Bayon, —  "■  The  Hon.    ■  ■" 

Senators  and  re^eaentatives  of  the  United  States. 

or  of  9utes, — The  Hoti.  ."   By'  courtesy  the  tiWto  is 

((tended  to  aaabu%  of  Stata  legMaturaa. 

Ex-PrSMleiits,  or  as-offirial»  of  any  of  the  ranks  above 
dted. —  •■  The  Hon.  . 

Archbishops,  if  cardinals,—  **  His  Emkwace  the  Car- 
dinal Aichbiuwp  of  — ." 

Archbisbopa,  if  not  «anliaalsr~ "  Tha  Most  Rev.  tha 
Archbishop  of  ." 

-  Bishops,  la  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
BpiscsDml  Cbttfches, — "  The    Riiftrt    Ktv."  or   "  The 

Right  Rev.  the  Bishoo  of  ." 

Bishops,  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  —  "  Tbe 
R«v.  Bishop. ' 

The  desiffnatiDn  "  Esquire,"  once  cbio&y  appl^d  to 
lawyora,  is  now  frequmtly  enQ>Ioyed  in  addresnog  gentle- 
men  of  portion. 

The  forms  of  address  used  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, particularly  those  monarchical  in  govern- 
ment, are  arbitraiy  and  elaborate. 

FORMULA.  Ch«micaL  See  CiiEHistmY. 

FORMULARY,  National*  a  volume  pub- 
Gshed  by  a  committee  of  the  American  Ftiar- 
maceuttcal  Association  containing  prescrip- 
tions with  directions  for  maldnp  a  large  num- 
ber of  widely  used  combinations  of  drugs. 
These  combinations  'are  the  familiar  ones  that 
have  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  disease  for 
many  years. 

FORNICATION,  illicit  carnal  intercourse 
by  an  unnarried  person  with  one  of  another 
sex,  whether  married  or  unmarried.  It  has 
been  the  subject  of  repressive  legislation  in 
nearly  all  countries  and  in  England  in  1650 
the  repeated  act  of  fornication  was  made  a 
felony  without  benefit  of  .clergy  on  a  second 
conviction.  .  In  most  modem  jurisdictions  its 
repression  is  left  to  the  restraints  imposed  by 
public  opinion.  In  some  States,  foniication  is 
by  statute  made  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisoiunent,  but  in  most  it  is  ignored 
at  common  law. 

FORNIX.   See  Beain. 

FORRER.  Ludwi^,  Swiss  statesman:  b. 
Islikoo  1845.  He  received  las  education  at  the 
University  of  Ziirich,  entered  the  police  de- 
partment and  served  some  years  as  attorney  of 
the  canton  of  Zurich.  In  1€73  he  entered  on 
the  practice  of  law  in  Wtnterthur,  soon  after 
mamfested  an  interest  in  political  life  and  in 
1891  was  made  president  of  the  Nationalrat. 
In  1900  he  became  director  of  the  central  office 
for  railways,  two  years  later  was  elected  to  the 
Bundesrat,  in  which  he  -led  die  Radic^  party. 
He  was  president  of  the  Swiss  Confeder^on 
m  1906  and  1912. 

FORREST.  Edwin,  American  melodramatic 
actor:  h.  Philadelfdiia,  9  March  1806;  d.  Uien. 
12  Dec.  1872.  In  1820  he  made  his  lirst  ap- 
pearance in  public  in  the  part  of  Douglas  m 
Hotne's  tragedy  of  that  name,  and  coming 
before  the  New  York  public  in  1826  in  the 
character  of  Othello,  at  once  gained  popularity. 
In  1836  he  crossed  the  Atlanuc  and  entered  on 
a  season  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  London.  In 
the  parts  of  Macbeth,  Lear  and  Othello  ,  he 
achieved  distinguished  success,  ana  acquired 
the  friendsh^  of  Macready.  Kemble  and  olh«rs. 


He  again  visited  England  in  1845,  and  on  ttus 
occasion  quarreled  bitterly  and  '  causelessly 
with  Macrea^y,  whom  he  accused  of  trying  to 
damage  his  reputatiAn  from  professional 
jealousy.  This  quarrel  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
and  when  Macready  was  playing  in  the  Astor 
Place  Theatre,  New  York,  m  1849,  the  partisans 
of  either  actor  stirred  up  a  riot  that  was  ac- 
con4)anied  by  serious  loss  of  life.  Between 
1853  and  1860  he  retired  from  professional 
life,  but  when  he  returned  to  the  New  York 
stage  he  filled  the  role  of  Hamlet  with  all  bis 
former  acceptance.  His  last  engagement  was 
in  1871.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  presence,  well 
equipoed  for  his  profession,  naturally  frank 
and  engaging.  He  left  a  large  fortune.  Con- 
sult Rees.  *The  Life  of  Edwin  Forrest'  (1874)  ; 
Alger,  'Life  of  Edwin  Forre3t>  (1877);  Bar- 
rett. <Edwin  Forrest'  (1882). 

FORREST,  French,  American  naval 
officer:  b.  Maryland  1796:  d.  1866.  He  served 
as  midshipman  in  the  War  of  1812  and  won 
distinction  at  the  battle  of  Lain  Erie.  Five 
years  later  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant, 
was  made  commander  in  1837  and  captain  in 
1844.  He  was  adjutant-general  during  the 
Mexican  War.  He  threw  m  his  fortunes  with 
the  Confederates  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  and  was  made  commandant  of  the  navy 
yard  at  Norfolk,  later  serving  as  acting  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Confederate  Navy. 

FORREST,  Sia  George  William,  British 
public  official  and  historian:  b-  Nusseerabad.  8 
Jan.  1846.  He  was  educated  at  (Abridge 
University,  read  for  the  bar  in  1870-72  and  con- 
tributed to  the  Saturday  Review  and  other 
London  journals.  He  was  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  the  Bom^y 
Education  Department  in  1872;  acted  as  Census 
Commisuoner  at  Bombay  in  1882;  was  em- 
ployed on  special  work  Id  connection  with 
Bombay  Record.  In  1887  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  English  history  at  Elphinstone 
College  and  from  1884  to  IffiS  was 
director  of  records  at  Bombay.  He  is 
assistant  secretary  to  the  government  of  India 
and  was  knighted  in  1913l  His  publica- 
tions include  'Selections  from  the  State  Papers 
preserved  m  the  Bombay  Secretariat' ;  'Sdec- 
tions  from  the  State  Papers  preserved  in  the 
Foreign  Office  Government  of  India,  relating 
to  Warren  Hastings' ;  *The  Administration  of 
Warren  Hastings'  \  'Selections  from  the  State 
Papers  preserved  m  the  Military  Department 
of  the  Government  of  India,  relating  to  the 
Mutiny'  (2  vols.) ;  *The  Administration  of 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne' ;  'Sepoy  Gen- 
erals';  'Cities  of  India';  'History  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny'  (3  vols.);  'Life  of  Sir  Nevile 
Chamberlain>  (1909) ;  'life  of  Lord  Roberte> 
(1914). 

FORREST,  Sib  John,  Australian  explorer 
and  politician :  b.  Western  Australia,  22  Aug. 
18^.  He  entered  the  survey  department  of 
Western  Australia  in  1865,  and  tn  1874  was  at 
the  head  of'  a  party  which  explored  the  interior 
from  Champicm  Bay  on  tbe  west  to  the  over- 
land telegraph  line  connecting  Adelaide  on  die 
south  with  Port  Darwin  on  the  north  coast. 
After  hotding  various  government  posts  he 
was  r^umed  unopposed  in  1890  to  the  first 
Western  Australia  legislative  assembly  for 
Bunbuiy.  ^d  vas  premie  and  .treasurer  1^0- 
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1901.  He  was  Postmaster-general  of  Australia 
1900-01;  Minister  of  Defense  1901-03;  Minis- 
ter for  Home  Affairs  1903-04;  Treasurer  1905- 
07,  and  again  in  1909-10,  and  1913-14;  and 
since  1901  has  represented  Swan  in  Parliament. 
He  was  acting  Prime  Minister  of  the  Com- 
monwealth from  March  to  June  1907.  He 
represented  Western  Australia  at  Queen  Vic- 
toria's two  jubilees,  1887  and  1897;  and  at- 
tended as  a  privy  councillor  the  coronation 
of  King  Edward  VII  1902,  and  of  King  George 
V  in  1911.  His  publications  are  'Explorations 
in  Au5tralia>  (1876) ;  and  *Notes  on  Western 
AustTaUa>  (1884-87). 

FORKEST,  Nathan  Bedford,  American 
soldier:  b.  Bedford  County,  Tenn.,  13  July 
1821 ;  d.  Memphis,  Tenn.,  29  Oct.  1877.  Moving 
with  his  father  to  Marshall  County,  -  Miss.,  he 
was  in  a  short  while,  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
left  to  support  his  mother  and  family  with  a 
small  hill  farm.  He  undertook  this  work  with 
devotion  and  energy,  and,  getting  into  business 
in  Memphis,  became  able  to  purchase  a  large 
plantation,  and  was  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  one  of  the  wealthiest  planters  in  Tennessee. 
Circumstances  had  forced  him  to  neglect  his 
own  education,  though  he  provided  liberally  for 
that  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  On  14  June 
1861  he  entered  the  Confederate  service  as  a 
private  in  White's  Mounted  Rifles,  but.  soon 
obtained  authorify  to  raise  a  regiment,  which  he 
did,  purchasing  at  his  own  private  expense  its 
equipment  in  Louisville,  Ky.  These  supplies  he 
carried  to  Memphis.  disi>laying  remarkable  in- 
genuity and  danng  Doth  in  eluding  the  Federal 
authorities  and  in  defeating  a  body  of  Uieir 
troops  with  75  Kentucky  Confederates  who  had 
come  to  his  assistance.  Joining  his  regiment  to 
the  force  defending  Fort  Donelson  in  February 
1862,  he  was  distinguished  in  the  fighting  at 
that  point,  mi,  when  his  superiors  had  deter- 
mined upon  surrender,  led  his  men  through  a 
sheet  of  icy  water  past  the  Federal  lines  and 
escaped.  Joining  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  (q.v.), 
he_  was  distinguished  at  Shiloh,  where  he  re- 
ceived a  painful  wound,  which,  however,  <Kd 
not  long  keep  him  from  the  6etd;  and  by  a 
series  ot  successful  movements  in  Middle  Ten- 
nessee, then  occupied  by  the  Federals,  he  rapidly 
rose  to  great  distinction  as  a  cavalry  leader,  and 
on  21  Juljr  1862  was  promoted  brigadier-gen- 
eral. During  Bragg's  Kentucky  campaign  he 
performed  great  services  both  on  the  advance 
and  retreat.  Among  his  most  famous  exploits 
in  Middle  Tennessee  was  the  expedition  in 
which,  with'  less  than  1,000  men,  he  captured 
McMinnville,  and,  surprising  a  garrison  of  2,000 
Federals  at  Murfreesboro,  captured  all  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  fight,  including  General  Critten- 
den. On  8  May  1863  he  captured  a  raiding 
force  of  Federals  under  General  Streif^t,  near 
Rome,  Ga.,  the  Federal  force  being  so  much 
larger  than  his  own  that  he  pressed  into  service 
all  the  citizens  in  reach  in  order  to  form  an 
adequate  guard. 

After  highly  distinguished  service  at  the 
battle  of  Chidoimauga,  he  was  so  dissatisfied 
with  the  failure  to  reap  the  full  fruits  of  that 
great  victory  that  he  tendered  his  resignation. 
This  was  not  accepted,  but,  instead,  he  was  pro- 
moted major-general  and  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  cavalry  in  West  Tennessee  and 
North  Mississippi   Entering  West  Tennessee 


with  a  small  f arc^  be  was  reinforced  by  several 
thousand  hardy  volunteers,  who,  with  his  veteran 
troops,  were  soon  welded  into  an  invincible 
body  laiown  as  'Fwrest's  cavalry.*  In  Febru- 
ary 1864  he  routed  Gen.  S.  Smith  at  Okatona, 
Miss. ;  then  swept  northward  throuf^  Tennessee 
to  the  Ohio  River,  capturing  Fort  Pillow,  Union 
City  and  other  posts,  with  their  garrisons.  In 
June  1864.  with  a  much  smaller  force  than^  the 
enemy,  he  defeated  General  Sturgis  at  Brice's 
Cross  Roads  (or  Tishaminpp  Creek),  near 
Guntown,  ip  North  Mississippi,  capturing  all  his 
trains  and  a  third  of  his  men.  Geo.  A.  J.  Smith 
then  advanced  against  him,  but  after  fighting 
a  desperate  battle  at  Harrisburfz:,  near  Tupelo, 
in  Mississippi,  retreated.  Receiving  reinforce- 
ments from  Memphis,  Smith  advanced  again, 
but  Forrest  foiled  him  by  making  a  60-nour 
ride  to  Memphis  with  half  of  his  force,  and  by 
his  daring  entry  into  that  city  compelled  Smith^ 
rapid  retreat.  Then  Forrest  made  havoc  with 
Federal  transportation,  capturing  garrisons  and 
depots  in  Tennessee,  and  crownmg  his  exploits 
by  the  ca^ure  and  destruction  of  $6,000,000 
worth  of  Federal  supplies  and  a  gunboat  fleet 
at  Johnsonville.  Sherman  wrote  of  this  as  a 
feat  of  arms  which  excited  his  admiration. 
Upon  Hood's  advance  into  Tennessee,  Forrest 
joined  him  at  Florence  and  performed  import- 
ant services.  As  commander  of  the  rear  guard 
of  the  Confederate  army  during  the  retreat 
from  Nashville,  his  display  of  heroic  qualities 
and  brilliant  leadership  increased  his  already 
great  fame.  In  February  \96S  be  was  pro- 
moted lieutenant-general,  and  to  him  was  as- 
signed the  duW  of  guarding  the  Confederate 
frontier  from  Decatur,  Ala.,  to  the  Mississip^ 
River.  The  surrender  of  the  remnant  of  his 
command  took  place  on  9  May  1865.  During 
his  career  he  nad  captured  31,000  prisoners. 
After  the  war  he  returned  to  dvil  life. 

Joseph  T.  Derkv, 
Author  of  <The  Story  of  the  Confederatt 
States? 

FORREST  CITY,  Ark.,  city  and  county- 
seat  of  Saint  Francis  County,  90  miles  north- 
east of  Uttle  Rock,  on  the  Clticagf^  Rock 
Island  and  Padfic  and  the  Saint  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  and  Southern  railroads.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Crowley  Ridge  Institute  and  has  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  veneers,  ice,  spokes,  lumber, 
etc  It  has  a  large  trade  in  the  agricultural 
products  and  live  stock  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict. The  city  owns  the  electric  plant,  water- 
works and  sewage  system.  Pop.  %4S4. 

FORRESTER,  Fanny,  pen-name  of  Ewly 

Chubbuck  Judson  (q.v.), 

FORSBBRG,  Nfls,  Swedish  artist:  b.  Rise- 
berga,  Sk&ne,  1842.  He  came  of  peasant  stock 
and  was  made  a  house-painter's  apprentice  at 
Goteborg.  He  executed  a  statue  of  Minerva 
which  attracted  very  favorable  notice  and  se- 
cured for  him  a  government  pension.  He  went 
to  Paris  in  1867  and  there  studied  painting 
under  Bonnat.  He  sketched  many  military 
scenes  of  «^icfa  he  was  an  eyewitness  daring 
the  siege  of  Paris.  His  works  indude  *Aii 
Acrobat  Family,*  in  Goteborg  Museum;  *A 
Hero's  I>eath,'  in  the  Museum  of  Stodcholm. 
His  later  work  has  been  diiefly  in  historical 
subjects  and  portraiture.  In  1901  he  was  made 
chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
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FORSkAl,  f^r'skil.  Peter,  Swedish 
botaAtst ;  b.  Helsingfors,  11  Jan.  1736 ;  d. 
Dierim,  Arabia,  11  Joly  1763.  In  1761  he  was 
Klected  by  Frederick  V  of  Demnaric  to  jofai 
the  scientific  expedition  to  AralHa,  to  take 
charge  of  ^e  de{iartinent  of  natural  history. 
He  set  out  on  expedition  with  Niebuhr, 
Von  Haven  and  Kramer,  and  collected  plants 
in  the  environs  of  Marsalles,  of  which  he  pub- 
lished a  *Flora'  at  Mftlta.  Neibuhr  collected 
Foi^kfil's  papers,  accompanied  them  with  re- 
marks, and  published  them  under  the  titles 
'Descnptiones  Anitnaltum,  Avium,  Am^bior 
rum,  Pisdum,  Inspectorum,  qua  in  itinere 
Oriental!  observavit  P.  Forskal*  (l77S)  ;  *Flora 
.£gyptiaco,  Arabica,  etc*. ;  *Icone8  Rerum 
Naturalium,  qnas  in  Itinere  Orientali  depingi 
cuiavtt  ForskaP  (1776). 

FORST,  PrusMa,  town  on  the  Ndsse,  in 
the  province  o£  Brandenburg,  44  miles  wuth  of 
Frankfort-on-Oder.  It  contains  two  schools^ 
two  hospitals  and  four  churches.  Qoth  maiui- 
facture  is  the  prind^  industry,  but  siunninft 
the  making  of  artificial  flowers  and  dyeing  are 
also  important  industries.  It  was  founded  in 
the  13a  century,  became  part  of  electoral 
Saxony  in  1740  and  was  ceded  to  Pnusia  tn 
1815.  Pop.  33375. 

F6RSTSR,  fer'ster,  Heinrich,  Gennan 
Catholic  prelate:  b.  Gross^^ogau  1800;  d.  1881. 
He  recdved  his  education  at  Breslau,  was  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood  is  1825  and  subse- 
quently became  chief  preacher  at  Breslau  Cathe- 
dral. He  was  elected  bishop  of  Breslau  in  1853, 
and  in  the  subsequent  religious  strife  in  Ger- 
many proved  himself  a  staunch  advocate  of  thC' 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  At  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil he  opposed  the  promulgation  of  papal  in- 
fallibiUty.  but  submitted  to  the  will  of  the 
majori^.  During  tiie  Kulturkampf  of  the  sev- 
enties ne  was  irequently  embroiled  with  the 
authorities  because  of  his  excommunicating 
priests  who  submitted  to  the  May  laws.  He 
was  deposed  by  the  state  in  1875.  He  published 
*Dcr  Ruf  der  Kirche  in  die  Gegenwart*  (4th 
ed.,  1879)  ;  'Die  christliche  Familic*  (6th  ed., 
1893)  ;  <Kardinat  Diepenbrock>  (3d  ed.,  ISTO)  ; 
((ksammelte  Kanzelvortrage>  {Sth  cd,  1879). 
Consult  Franx,  A.,  'Forsier,  Fiirstbischof  von 
Breslau*  (Breslau  1875). 

FOR8TBR,  Johann  Rflinhold.  (merman 
naturalist:  b.  Dirsdiau.  Prussia,  22  Oct.  1729; 
d.  Halle,  9  Dec  1798.  In  1753  he  became  pastor 
at  Nasscnhuben,  but  devoted  most  of  his  time 
to  the  study  of  mathenuUics,  natural  philosophy, 
natural  history  and  geography.  In.  1772  be  re- 
ceived the  offer  of  naturalist  to  Capjun  Cook's 
second  expedition  to  the  South  Seas.  In  asso- 
ctaHon  with  his  son,  he  published  a  work  on 
the  botany  of  the  expedition,  and  ^Observations 
Made  During  a  Voyage  Round  the  World.*  He 
wrote  also  'Introduction  to  Mineralo^* ; 
'Flora  of  South  America* ;  'Zoology  of  India.* 
etc 

PORSTER,  John  Cooper.  British  surgeon: 
b.  Lambeth  1823;  d.  London,  2  March  1886. 
He  entered  dor's  Hospital  in  1841,  was  made 
demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  18^,  assistant  sur- 
geon in  1855  and  surgeon  in  1870.  In  1844  he 
became  a  mcn^>er  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
was  Fellow  in  1849  and  presidoit  in  1884.  He 
was  a  pEdapt  and  efficient  operator  and  per- 
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formed  practically  the  first  gastrostomy  in  Eng- 
land. He  wrote  many  papers  on  acupressure, 
syphilis,  hydrophobia,  intestinal  obstruction, 
cancer,  etc,  and  Ae  work  'Suivical  DiBcases  of 
CUldren*  (laW). 

p5R8TER.  Wendelin,  German  philologist: 
b.  Wildscbutz,  Bohemia,  1844.  He  received  his 
education  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  and  from 
1874  to  1876  he  was  professor  there  and  at  the 
University  of  Prague;  after  1876  he  taught  at 
the  University  of  Bonn.  He  definitely  estab- 
lished the  Breton  origin  of  the  Arthurian 
legend.  His  publications  include  'EKe  de  Saint 
Gnl\e*  (1876-82) ;  'Li  Chevaliers  as  deus  espees* 
(1877);  'Altfranzdsische  BibUothek>  (Vols. 
I-XI.  1879-87)  ;  'Romanische  BibHothek*  (Vols. 
I-XX.  1888-1913);  'Die  sammtlichen  Werke 
von  Christian  von  Troyes*  (Vols.  I-IV.  1884- 
99):  'W6rterbudi  su  Christian  von  Trwes* 
(1914). 

FORSTBR,  William  Edward,  English 
statesman:  b.  Bradpole,  Dorsetshire,  11  July 
1818;  d.  London.  5  April  1886;  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Friends'  School  at  Tottenham,  and 
was  active  in  the  woolen  trade  in  Bradford.  In 
I8S0  he  married  th«  eldest  daughter  of  Dr. 
Arnold  of  Rugby.  In  1865  he  became  under- 
secretary for  the  colonies;  in  1868  was  ap- 
)K>inted  vice-president  of  the  cotmdl  on  educa-^ 
tion  and  a  pmy  councillor :  and  in  1870  accepted 
'a  seat  in  (jiadstone's  CaUnet,  and  carried 
through  Parliament  die  Elementary  Education 
Bill  (1870)  and  tiie  BMot  Bin  (1872).  In  1880 
he  acceptra  the  post  of  diief  secretary  for  Ire- 
land at  a  time  when  that  country  was  dis- 
■  tracted  by  political  and  agrarian  tumults.  To 
mitigate  the  severity  of  the  numerous  evictions 
he  introduced  a  Compensation  for  Disturl»uice 
Bill  (1880),  which  was  rejected  by  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  follownng  year  he  introduced  a 
Land  Bill  and  a  Coerdon  Bill,  both  of  whicb 
were  passed,  and  in  order  to  check  the  growing 
power  of  the  Land  League  he  declared  that 
organization  illegal,  and  imprisoned  Farnell  and 
other  members  of  his  party.  In  April  1882  the 
government  resolved  to  release  the  Famellites 
and  adopt  a  more  condliatoiy  policy,  where- 
upon he  resigned  his  o&ct.  Subsequently  he 
was  often  found  acting  in  opposition  to  the 
Koyenunent.  chiefly  in  reference  to  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  he  was  also  opposed  to  i  separate 
Irish  Parliament  in  Dublin.  His  opinion  on  tiie 
latter  question  carried  great  weight  because  of 
his  well-known  sympathy  for  Irdand,  his  abili- 
ties as  a  statesman,  his  experience  In  affairs 
and  his  unquestioned  honesty.  Consult  Rdd, 
Wemyss.  'Life  of  Forster'  (1888). 

FORSYTH,  Andrew  Russell.  English 
mathematician :  b.  Glasgow,  18  June  1858.  He 
was  educated  at  Liverpool  (College  and  at  Trin- 
ity Coll^.  Cjunbridge.  From  1881  to  1910  he 
was  Fellow  of  Trinity;  from  1884  to  1895  was 
university  lecturer  in  mathematics,  and  from 
1895  to  1910  was  Sadlerian  professor  of  pure 
mathematics  at  Cambridge.  He  is  chief  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  Imperial  College 
of  Science  and  Technology,  South  Kensington, 
since  1913.  He  became  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Sodety  in  1886,  was  president  of  the  London 
Mathematical  Sodety  m  1904^,  and  is  mem- 
ber of  many  sdentific  bodies  of  England  and 
the  colonies.  Hu  poUications  indude  'Treatise 
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on  Di£Eerential  Eauations*  (1885)  ;  »Treatise  on 
the  Theory  o£  Functions'  (1893)  ;  'Lectures  on 
Dif!er4»tial  Geometry'  (1912);  'Lectures  oo 
Functions  of  two  or  more  Complex  Variables' 
(1913).  He  edited  Cayley's  'Collected  Mathe- 
matical Papers'  (1895-98)^  and  ba»  published 
mathematical  papers  in  vanous  transactions  and 
journals. 

FORSYTH,  George  Alexander,  American 
miUtaiy  officer:  b.  Muncy,  Fa..  7  Nov.  1837;  d 
Rockport,  Mass.,  12  Sept  191S.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Qvil  War^  was  brevetted 
colonel  for  gallant  services  at  Five  Forks,  and 
brigadier-general  in  1868  for  his  action  in  an 
engagement  with  hostile  Indians.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  officers  to  inspect  the 
armies  of  Europe  and  Asia  in  187S~76^  and  on 
staff  and  frontier  service  tilt  1890,  when  he  was 
retired  on  account  of  disability  due  to  the  ef- 
feet  of  wounds  received  during  the  Civil  War 
and  in  subsequent  Indian  campaigns.  He  has 
publi^ed  ^liiriHiDg  Days  in  Army  life' 
(1900) :  <The  Stoi7  of  the  Soldier>  (1900). 

FORSYTH,  James  William.  American 
solcUer:  b.  Ohio  1836;  d.  1906.  In  1856  he  was 
graduated  at  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy and  in  the  Peninsular  and  Maryland  cam- 
paigns of  the  Civil  War  was  cs^tain  on  the  staff 
of  (general  McQellan.  For  bravery  at  Chick- 
amauga  he  was  brevetted  major  and  in  1864-65 
he  was  chief  of  staff  to  General  Sheridaa  In- 
1866-67  he  was  assistant  inspector-general  of 
the  Gall  Draartment  and  from  18n»  to  1873 
served  as  aide  to  Lieutenant-(«cnefal  Sheridan. 
From  1873  to  18^  he  was  secretary  of  the  Mis- 
souri Division,  was  made  colonel  of  the  7th 
Cavalry  in  1886,  brigadier-general  in  1894  and 
was  retired  in  1897  with  the  rank  of  major- 
general.  With  F.  D.  Grant  he  published  ^Re- 
port of  an  Expedition  up  die  Yellowstcwe 
River'  (1875). 

FORSYTH,  John,  American  politician:  b. 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  1780;  d.  Washington,  21 
Oct.  1841.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  Col- 
lege in  1799,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Augusta,  Ga.,  in  1802.  He  was  elected  attome^p- 
gencral  of  the  State  in  180&  representative  in 
Congress  in  1812  and  United  States  senator  in 
1818.  In  1820  he  was  sent  to  Spain  as  tesident 
minister,  where  he  conducted  me  n^^tiations 
concemifig  the  ratification  and  execution  of  the 
treaty  by  which  Florida  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States.  In  1823  he  was  again  chosm  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  was  one  of  the 
main  supporters  in  Coi^ress  of  Governor  Troup 
of  Georgia  in  his  contest  with  the  naticmal  gor- 
ernment  concerning  the  removal  of  the  Creek 
and  Cherokee  Indians.  He  became  governor  of 
Georgia  in  1827,  and  in  1829  was  agam  returned 
to  the  United  States  Senate.  He  opi>osed  the 
South  Carolina  movement  of  nullification  from 
its  beginning,  and  voted  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clay's 
compromise  act  of  1833.  In  the  debate  in  1834 
on  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  United 
States  Bank,  he  supported  the  President,  who 
afterward  appointed  him  Secretary  of  State,  an 
office  which  ne  retained  till  the  retirement  of 
President  Van  Buren  in  1841. 

FORSYTH.  Peter  Taylor,  English  Non- 
Conformist  divine:  b.  Aberdeen  1848.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Grammar  School  and  University 
of  Aberdeen,  and  later  studied  under  Ritsdil  at 


GottiogcD.  and  at  New  CoUifge,  Han^stflad.  He 

held  ministries  at  Shipley,  Hackney,  Manches- 
ter, Leicester  and  Cambridge,  and  in  1901  was 
made  priocip^  of  Hackney  Theological  College, 
Hamiutead.  In  1907  he  delivered  the  Lyman 
Beecno-  lectures  on  preaching  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity, published  as  ^Positive  Preaching  and  Mod- 
em Mind.'  His  other  publications  include 
'Children's  Sermons' ;  'Religion  in  Recent 
Art' ;  'The  Charter  of  the  Church'  •  'The  Holy 
Father  and  the  Livina  Clirist' ;  'C)n  Christian 
Perfection';  'Rome,  Refoim,  and  Reaction*; 
'Taste  of  Death  and  Life  of  Grace* ;  'Missions 
in  State  and  Church';  'The  Cruciality  of  the 
Cross':  'The  Person  and  Place  o£  Christ'; 
'The  Work  of  Christ*  (1911);  'Faith,  Free- 
dom, and  the  Future'  (1912)  ;  'The  Religion 
and  Ethic  of  Marriage'  (1912):  'The  Prin- 
ciple of  AuthoriQ'  (1913);  'Theology  in 
Church  and  State  (1915);  'The  Christian 
Ethic  of  War>  (1916);  'llie  Justification  of 
God'  (1916)  ;  'The  Soul  of  Prayer'  (1916); 
'The  Oiurch  and  Sacraments'  f  1917),  and  arti- 
cles in  the  Contemporary  Review,  London 
Quarterly,  Hilbert  Journal,  etc. 

FORT.  A  permanently  garrisoned  post  in 
the  United  States.  For  the  various  individual 
posts,  thnr  location,  armament,  etc.  see  Miu- 
TAHY  Posts. 

FORT  ADAMS,  R.  I.,  United  States  mili- 
tary post  estaUished  1841,  at  Brenton's  Poin^ 
R.  I.,  near  Newport  There  was  a  garrison  here 
during  the  Revolution.  It  is  the  neadquaners 
of  the  coast  defenses  of  Karragansett  Bay  and 
has  a  garrison  of  five  companies  of  coast  artil- 
lery. 

PORT  ANCIENT.  See  Mound  Buiudb 
AND  Mounds. 

FORT  ANDKRSON.    See  Wilhtngion, 

Captttbe  of. 

FORT  ANN,  N".  Y..  village  and  former 
fort  in  Washington  County,  on  Wood  Creek 
and  Champlain  Canal,  67  miles  north  of  Troy, 
on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad.  It  has 
manufactories  of  condensed  milk,  lumber  mills 
and  knitting  mills.  It  is  popular  as  a  summer 
resort.  A  fortified  camp  was  erected  here  in 
1690  by  Fitz-John  Winthtop  and  in  1709  Fort 
Peter  Schuyler  was  erected.  This  vvs  rebuilt 
in  1757  ao^  the  name  changed  to  Fort  Ann. 
Nearby  engagements  Were  fought  during  the 
French  and  Indian  War  and  the  Revolutionafy 
War.  The  fortifications  were  partiatly  disman- 
tled by  the  British  in  1777.  Pop.  436. 

FORT  ATKINSON,  Wis.,  city  in  Jeffei^ 
son  Coun^,  54  miles  southwest  of  Milwaukee, 
on  the  Rock  River,  and  on  the  (Hiica^o  and 
Northwestern  Railroad.  It  has  meat-cunng  es- 
tablishments, knitting^  mills,  farm  implement 
works,  carriage  factories  and  creameries.  The 
government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  and  a  council.  The  water- 
works and  electric-lighting  plant  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  nuinicipality.  In  1836  a  military 
post  was  established  here  by  General  Atkinson 
during  the  Black  Hawk  War.  Pop.  3.877. 

FORT  BARRANCAS.  See  New  Obleanb, 
Cahpaigh  and  Battu  w. 

FORT-BLAKBLY;  Stege  Mtd  Captwe  oi 
Fort  Bblcely  was  erected  by  the  Confederates  as 
<me  of  the  iidand  defenses  of  Mofa^  on  the 
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east  bank  of  the  Apalachee  River,  and  opposite 
its  confluence  with  the  Tensas,  about  10  miles 
northeast  of  the  city.  It  was  on  high  ground 
and  nearly  three  miles  in  extent,  with  nine  well- 
built  redoubts  or  lunettes  armed  with  about  40 
guns.  In  front  was  a  deep  and  broad  ditch, 
also  an  abatis.  The  garrison  consisted  of  Gen. 
F.  M.  Cockrell's  division  of  veteran  troops  and 
Thomas'  division  of  Alabama  Reserves,  in  all 
about  3»500  men,  under  command  of  Gen.  Saint 
John  Liddell.  On  20  Match  1865  Gen.  F.  Steele 
set  out  from  Pensacola  and,  by  a  circuitous 
march  of  100  miles,  reached  the  rear  of  the 
fort  1  April  and  invested  it  on  the  2d  with  Gar- 
rard's division  of  the  16th  corps,  Veatch's  and 
Andrews'  divisions  of  the  13th,  and  Hawkins' 
division  of  colored  troops,  in  all  13,000^  men. 
Gradual  approaches  were  made  accompanied  by 
heavy  and  constant  skirmishing,  and  the  8th 
Steele  had  portions  of  his  advanced  lines  within 
450  lo  600  yards  of  the  woiks  and  28  guns  in 
position.  A  general  assault  was  made  about  6 
P.M.  of  the  9th;  there  was  a  severe  struggle  in 
overcoming  the  obstructions  in  front  of  the 
work ;  but  they  were  carried  and  the  main  works 
taken  by  assault,  with  3,432  prisoners,  40  guns 
and  16  battle-flags.  The  Union  loss  was  113 
Idlled,  516  wounded.  The  Confederate  lou  is 
not  known.  The.  assault  on  Blakely  was  the 
last  considerable  engagement  of  the  war,  and 
was  followed  by  the  fall  of  Mobile  and  sur- 
rounding forts  and  by  the  surrender  of  the  Con- 
federate navy  in  the  harbor.  Consult  'Official 
Records*  (Vol.  LI);  Andrew,  <Siege  of 
Mobile.* 

PORT  BLISS.  Tex.,  United  Sutes  military 
post  at  El  Paso.  The  size  of  the  garrison  de- 
pends greatly  on  whether  the  border  conditions 
are  peaceful  or  otherwise.  In  1915-16  all  mobile 
arms  of  the  service  were  stationed  here,  to- 
gether with  a  division  of  the  National  puard, 
mobilized  and  placed  in  the  Federal  service  for 
border  patrol  duty. 

FORT  BOWYKR,  bo'yer.  Ala.  (present 
site  of  Fort  Morgan),  a  former  United  States 
fort  at  the  entrance  of  Mobile  Bay.  On  14 
Sept.  1814  the  garrison  of  160  men  under  Geo- 
eral  Jackson  was  unsuccessfti}Iy  attacked  by 
naval  and  land  forces  under  Capt.  W.  H.  Percy. 
On  8  Feb.  1815  the  British  again  made  an  attadc 
and  the  fort  was  surrendered  to  them  on  the  11th. 
(See  New  Orleans.  Campaign  and  Battle 
of).  Consult  Adams,  'History  of  the  United 
States>  (Vol.  III.  New  York  1889-91),  and 
Lossing,  'Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  War  of 
1812>  (ib.  1868). 

FORT  BRAGG,  Cal.,  city  in  Mendocino 
County,  125  miles  north  of  San  Francisco.  It 
has  a  public  library,  lumber  mills,  canning  fac- 
tories, sash  and  door  factories,  bottling  works 
and  a  creamery.  The  city  owns  the  waterworks. 
Pop.  2,408. 

.PORT  CANBY.  Wash.,  United  States' 
military  post  formerly  called  Fort  Cape  Disap- 
pointment, established  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
mouth  of  &e  Columtua  River  in  1864.  It  is  a 
subpost  of  Fort  Stevens,  _  Ore.  It  was  re- 
named in  honor  of  the  distinguished  officer, 
who  was  killed  by  the  Modoc  Indians.  Its  gar- 
rison was  temporarily  withdrawn  in  1905-06 
nhile  the  post  was  rebtulding. 
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PORT  CASWBLL,  N.  C.  a  United  States 
militatv  post,  established  1825,  on  Oak  Island. 
C^pe  Fear  River. 

PORT  CHIPPBWYAN,  or  CHIP& 
WAYAN,  Canada,  a  trading  station  at  the 
western  extremity  of  Lake  Athabasca,  owned 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

FORT  CHURCHILL,  a  trading;  station 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Churchill  River, 
on  the  west  shore  of  Hudson  Bay.  It  belongs 
to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

FORT  CLINTON,  N.  Y.,  a  fort  built  on 
the  Hudson  River,  near  West  Point,  in  1777, 
intended  to  make  the  river  impassable  for  the 
British  fleet.    It  was  soon  after  abandoned. 

FORT  COLLINS,  Colo.,  city  and  county- 
seat  of  Larimer  County,  on  the  Colorado  and 
Southern  and  the .  Union  Pacific  railroads^  74 
miles  north  of  Denver.  The  State  Agricul- 
tural College  is  here.  A  theological  seminary 
(Lutheran)  and  the  headt^uarters  of  the 
Colorado  National  Forest  are  also  situated 
here.  Other  features  include  a  Camegje 
library.  Federal  building,  courthouse,  hospital 
and  several  fine  parlra.  The  city  is  the  centre 
of  a  fertile  region,  watered  by  extensive  and 
efiicieat  systems  of  irrigation.  It  has  a  large 
beet-sugar  factoiy,  alfalfa  and  flour  mills,  brick 
and  tile  works,  and  a  steel-headgate  plant. 
The  United  States  census  of  manufactures  for 
1914  showed  within  the  city  limits  34  industrial 
establishments  of  factory  grade,  employing  144 
persons,  85  being  wage  earners  receiving  an- 
nually a  total  of  $27,0(X)  in  wages.  The  capital 
invested  aggregated  $392,000  and  the  year's 
output  was  valued  at  $489,000;  of  this  $189,000 
was^  the  value  added  by^  manufacture.  Fort 
Collins  adopted  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  1913.  The  waterworks  are  owned 
by  the  city.   Pop.  11.451. 

FORT  DARLING  (Drewry's  Bluff),  At- 
tack on,  7  May  1862.  President  Lincoln,  then 
at  Fort  Monroe,  received  a  dispatch  from  Gen- 
eral McClellan  that  his  cavalry  had  made  a  re- 
connaissance to  Jamestown,  on  James  River, 
that  a  Confederate  battery  at  that  point  had 
been  abandoned,  and  if  it  were  possible  for  the 
Galena  and  other  gunboats  to  move  up  James 
River,  it  would  aid  him  in  his  movement  up  the 
Peninsula  on  Richmond.  The  President  di- 
rected Flag-officer  (joldsborough,  if  he  deemed 
it  proper,  to  send  the  Galena  and  two  gun- 
boats. On  the  morning  of  8  May  Capt.  John 
Rodgers,  with  the  Galena,  Aroostook  and  Port 
Royal,  went  up  the  river  and  engaged  two  bat- 
tenes  of  10  guns  each,  one  of  which  he  silenced; 
the  other  he  passed,  two  Confederate  gunboats 
retiring  up  the  river  as  he  approached.  Rodgers 
worked  his  way  up  the  river,  meeting  widi  no 
serious  opposition  until  he  arrived  at  Fort  Dar- 
ling, on  Drewry's  Bluff,  eight  miles  below  Rich- 
mond, a  strong  position  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  about  200  feet  above  it,  and  mounting 
five  heavy  guns,  manned  by  the  crews  of  the  de- 
stroyed Merrimac  and  other  ships  at  Norfolk, 
under  command  of  Captain  Farrand,  C.  S.  navy. 
Ilie  guns  were  mounted  in  such  position  as  to 
^ve  a  close  and  plunging  fire  upon  an  advanc- 
ing vessel.  At  the  foot  of  the  bluff  the  river 
had  been  obstructed  by  piles  and  sunken  vessels 
secured  by  chains,  and  the  shore  was  lined  with 
rifle-pits,  sheltering  sharpshooters-  Rodgers 
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was  now  joined  by  the  Monitor  and  Naugatuck, 
and  on  uie  morniDg  of  the  l5th  ran  up  and 
opened  fire,  the  Catena  leading  and  anchoring 
within  600  ^rds  of  the  fort.  The  Monitor 
could  not  bring  her  gttns  to  bear,  &nd  the  action 
was  principally  confined  to  the  Galena,  which, 
after  a  contest  of  nearly  three  and  a  half  hours, 
withdrew,  having  been  struck  28  times,  and  los- 
ing 24  men  killed  and  wounded.  Two  of  the 
Confederate  guns  were  dismounted,  and  Far- 
rand  reported  a  loss  of  7  men  killed  and  8 
wounded.  Two  or  three  days  later,  recognizing 
the  fact  that  the  co-operation  of  the  army  was 
needed  to  carry  the  position,  Goldsborough  pro- 
posed to  McOellan  a  joint  attack,  but  McClellan 
preferred  waiting  until  he  got  his  army  across 
the  Chickahominy.  The  Confederates  strength- 
ened the  position  and  it  remained  in  their  pos- 
session until  the  close  of  the  war,  an  obstacle 
to  the  advance  of  the  gunboats  up  the  James 
to  Richmond^  and  also  to  the  operation  of  the 
army  investing  Richmond  and  Petersburg. 
Consult  'Naval  War  Records'  (Vol.  VII); 
Allan,  *Army  of  Northern  Virginia.* 

FORT  DEARBORN,  a  fort  buUt  in  18M 
by  the  United  States  jgovenunent  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Qiicago-River  near  its  tnouth  and 
on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Chic^^.  At 
diat  time  the  river  took  a  sharp  turn  to  the 
south  just  east  of  the  fort  and  flowed  into  the 
lake  over  a  heavy  sandbar,  which  was  not  ca- 
pable of  being  crossed  by  anything  larger  than 
a  small  boat,  and  all  large  vessels  bringing  sup- 
plies to  the  garrison  were  compelled  to  aacfaoir 
outside  and  land  thdr  passengers  and  cargoes 
in  small  boats.  The  site  of  the  fort  was  on 
a  reservation  of  six  sqnare  miles  which  by 
Wayne's  treaty  with  the  Indians,  made  at  Green- 
ville in  1795,  had  been  set  aside  from  the  United 
States.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Henry 
Dearborn  (q.v.),  then  Secretary  of  War. 

The  fort  consisted  of  a  stockade  with  two 
block-houses,  built  in  the  fashion  of  all  military 
posts  of  that  period  which  were  situated  on  the 
frontier  in  the  vicini^  of  Indian  tribes.  The 

auarters  of  the  garrison  were  inclosed  within 
le  stockade  and  the  first  garrison  consisted  of 
one  company  of  infantry  (of  the  First  rt^ 
ment). 

The  growth  of  the  settlement  at  Fort  Dear- 
bom  was  not  rapid  until  after  the  War  of  1812, 
owing  to  the  numerous  depredations  o£  the  In- 
dians upon  the  white  settlers  and  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  so  far  in  the  wilderness,  being 
reached  from  Detroit  by  a  trail  through  the 
woods  and  from  Mackinac  by  lake  schooners, 
generally  one  in  the  spring  and  one  in  the  fall. 

Fort  Dearborn  owes  its  notoriety,  however, 
to  the  massacre  which  occurred  near  there  op 
IS  Aug.  1812.  The  second  war  with  Great 
Britain  had  broken  out  and  in  the  beginning  in 
the  Northwest  all  the  advantage  lay  with  the 
British  forces  and  their  Indian  allies.  Mackinac 
had  been  captured,  thus  securing  control  of  the 
upper  lakes  to  the  British,  and  the  American 
government,  apprehensive  that  a  post  among  the 
Indians,  so  far  from  the  frontiers,  could  not  be 
successfully  maintained,  thought  best  to  aban- 
don it.  Accordingly,  Gen.  William  Hull,  in 
command  at  Detroit,  issued  orders  to  Capt. 
Nathan  Heald,  in  command  of  the  garrison,  to 
evacuate  the  fort  and  that  the  surplus  stores 
should  be  divided  among  the  Indians.  These 


orders  were  executed  and  on  15  August  the 
garrison  and  a  body  of  supposedly  friendly 
Miami  Indians,  escorting  a  number  of  women 
and  children,  marched  out  of  the  fort  and  set 
out  for  Detroit  by"  a  road  which  wound  along 
the  lake  shore.  At  a  point  among  the  sandhills 
about  two  miles  from  the  fort  an  ambushed 
band  of  about  500  Potawatomie  Indian  savages, 
in  conjunction  with  the  party  of  Miami  who  ac- 
companied the  troops,  attacked  the  little  expe- 
dition and  the  whole  body  of  whites  were  either 
captured  or  killed.  Two  of  the  women  and  12 
children  were  butchered  during  the  fiffht.  and  a 
number  of  the  wounded  men  were  kiUed  after- 
ward, but  some  were  fortunate  enough  to  be 
ransomed  later.  The  Indians  then  sacked  the 
fort  and  burned  it. 

In  1816  after  peace  was  concluded  the  fort 
was  rebuilt  under  Captain  Bradley  and  its  out- 
lines were  much  extended,  under  the  protection 
of  its  larger  garrison  a  small  village  springing 
up.  In  1823  the  fort  was  again  evacuated,  but 
continued  to  be  occupied  from  1828  to  1837 
when,  the  Indians  having  left  the  country,  it 
was  again  abandoned,  and  finally,  in  1856,  de- 
stroyed. Consuh  Quaife,  'History  of  Fort 
Dearbom>  (1913).  ■ 

FORT  DE  FRANCE,  for  de  frans,  or 
FORT  ROYAL,  for-rwa-j^,  Martinique. 
French  West  Indies,  a  town,  seaport  and  capital 
of  this  island  of  die  Lesser  Antilles,  which,  ex- 
cept Guadeloupe,  is  the  largest  in  the  Caribbean 
chain.  It  is  situated  in  the  sovthwratem  part 
of  die  island  and  on  the  north  side  of  a  deep 
and  well-sheltered  bay  protected  by  a  fort.  The 
city  is  important  as  it  is  the  military  and  naval 
headquarters  and  rendezvous  of  the  French  An- 
tilles, and  the  terminus  of  the  French  trans- 
atlantic steamers,  and  of  the  West  Indies  cable 
system.  The  principal  building  are  the  parish 
church,  government  xiffices^  the  barracks,  arsenal 
and  hospit^.  Fort  Royal  is  the  residence  of  the 
French  governor.  There  is  a  law  school  in 
the  city.  In  the  public  gardens  is  a  statue  of 
the  French  empress,  Josephine,  who  was  bom 
in  Martinique.  In  1839  Fort  de  France  was 
partially  destroyed  by  an  earthquake^  and  in 
1890  fire  nearly  consumed  the  entire  city.  The 
eruption  of  Mont  Pel^e  (q.v.),  in  May  19(0, 
did  no  material  damage  to  the  city  and  it  be- 
came the  distributing  centre  for  the  aup^dies 
sent  to  the  island  from  outside  sources.  Pop. 
27,m. 

FORT  DE  L'£CLU8B*  for  de  laViiz',  a 
fortress  in  the  department  of  Ain,  France,  oa 
the  Rhone  River,  14  miles  south  of  Geneva, 
standing  upon  a  crag  1,385  feet  high  at  the  foot 
of  Mont  Credo,  which  commands  the  passage 
of  the  Rhone  River  from  Switzerland  throup 
the  defile  of  the  £cluse.  It  was  erected  by  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  during  the  16th  century 
was  repeatedly  the  object  of  attacks  by  the 
Swiss  armies,  and  was  several  times  destroyeiL 
During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  it  was  rebmh 
■  by  Vauban  %t  Uie  king's  command,  but  in  1815 
was  captured  and  demolished  by  die  Austrians. 
Again  coming  into  French  possession  it  was 
completely  restored,  and  since  then  the  fortifica- 
tions have  been  remodelled  and  strengthened 

PORT  DODGB,  Iowa,  city  and  counhr-seat 
of  Webster  County,  on  the  Des  Moines  River, 
and  on  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Chica^  Great 
Western  and  the  Minneapolis  and  Saint  Lous 
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raitroads,  135  nriles  east  o£  Sioux  City,  200 
miles  west  of  ZHdniQue,  85  miles  north  of 
Des  Moines  and  200i  mUes  south  ol  liinne- 
apolis.  The  dty  has  many  natural  advantages, 
being  an  important  railroad  centre  (the  rail- 
road shops  employing,  on  an  average,  1,200 
men)  ;  in  the  vicinity  are  lar^  deposits  of  coal, 
gypsum  and  pbttei^s  atid  hnck  clay;  and  it  is 
a  jobtmie  centre  for  the  surrounding  territory. 
Among  the  industries  are  a  shoe  factory,  oat- 
meal mitl,  several  plaster  milts,  gypsum  and 
clay  products  works,  brick  plants,  pottery 
worlcs,  boiler  works  and  foundries.  The  edu- 
cational facilities  comprise  high  and  public 
schools,  parochial  schools,  Tobin  College  and 
Elmwood  School.  Nearly  aU  reU^ous  denom- 
inations are  fepresmted  in  the  city.  Among 
the  notable  public  buildings  are  the  coun^ 
courthouse,  goTcmment  building  and  public 
brary.  There  are  6ve  banks  in  the  city  with 
a  comtoned  captalization  of  $475,000.  Fort 
Dodge  was  first  settled  in  1854  by  Mai. 
William  Williams,  became  a  borough  in  Marcn 
1854  and  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1869. 
The  affairs  of  the  city  are  administered  under 
the  commission  form  of  government,  It  being 
one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  State  to  adopt  the 
new  method.  The  city  owns  and  operates  the 
waterworks.  The  predominating  foreign  na- 
tionalities represented  in  dte  population  are 
Scan^navian^  Germans  and  Insh-Americfins. 
Pop.  20,64a 

FORT  DONELSON,  a  fort  erected  in 
1861  by  the  Confederates  in  Stewart  County, 
northwestern  Tennessee,  just  south  of  the 
boundary  line  between  Kentucly  and  Ten- 
nessee, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cumberland 
River,  and  about  63  miles  northwest  of  Nash- 
ville and  12  miles  from  Fort  Hennr.  It  was 
on  a  hill  120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river 
and,  having  a  line  of  rifle  pits  two  and  a  half 
miles  in  extent  to  defend  the  land  approach, 
and  three  heavv  batteries  commandmg  th^ 
river,  was  considered  one  of  the  best  fortified 
posts  along  the  Confederate  line  of  defense  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  Here,  on  13-16  Feb. 
1862,  an  important  battle  was  fought  between 
General  Grant  in  command  of  the  Union  forces, 
and  General  Buckner  in  command  of  the  Con- 
federates, restUting  in  tiie  suarender  of  the 
fort  by  Buckner,  together  with  57  guns,  14,500 
men  and  immense  quantities  of  provisions  and 
munitions  of  war.  See  RwT  Hensy  aWk  Fmt 

DONELSON. 

FORT  DOUGLAS,  Utah^^  United  States 
military  post  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
three  miles  east  of  Salt  l.ake  City  and  37  miles 
from  Ogden.  It  was  established  in  1862,  oc- 
cupies a  reservation  of  over  9,000  acres  at  the 
base  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains  and  has  cjuar- 
ters  for  about  500  soldiers.  It  was  established 
to  prevent  depredations  by  Indians  along  the 
Une  of  the  overland  mail  route. 

FORT  DUPONT.  Del.,  United  States 
miKtary  post  in  New  Castle  County,  ofipoaite 
Pea  Patch  Island.  It  occupies  a  reservation  of 
about  175  acres  and  has  quarters  for  two  com- 
panies of  infantry.  The  nearest  post  office  and 
telegraph  station  are  at  Delaware  City,  Del. 

FORT  DtJ  QU&SNE,  kan,  colonial  fort  in 
Pennsylvania  erected  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Allegneny  and  'Monongahda  rivers  and  upon 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Pittsburgh  (q.v.). 
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It  was  begun  in  February  1754  by  a  force  of 
Virginians  under  CapL  WilUam  Tsent,  and 
Ensign  Ward,,  who  had  bccti  sftt.forwam  hf 
Governor  Dinwiddie,  of  ViKBinia,  to  erect  a 
fortification  of  sufficient  we  to  ,be  a'  warning 
to  the  French  against  further  intrusion  <»  Eiwt 
lish  territory.  On  17  April,  before:  .the  wodi 
had  been  completed,  the  Virgituans  vrere  at- 
tacked by  a  force  of  700  French  and  Indians 
and  were  compelled  to  leave  the  fort,  whioh 
was  then  enlarged  and  completed  the  French, 
who  named  it  Du  Quesne.  Near  the  fort,  oa 
9  July  1755,  took  place  the  terrible  defeat  of 
the  British  General  Braddock  (q-v.),  who  was 
ambushed  there  by  a  detachment  of  French  and 
Indians  while  on  his  way  to  retake  the  fort 
from  the  French.  The  fort  and  surrounding 
territory  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
French  until  25  Nov.  1758,  when  General  Forbes 
leaving  Philadelphia  early  in  July  in  command 
of  an  army  of  10,000  British  aud  Colonial 
troops,  with  a  few  Indian  allies,,  met  Col, 
George  Washington  (q.v.),  and  together  cap- 
tured it,  not,  however,  till  the  French  had  fired 
it  and  fied.   It  was  then,  at  Washington's  sug- 

fiation,  renamed  "Pittsburgh,*  in.  honor  of  the 
ritish  Prime  Minister,  WolUam  Pitt. 
The  fort  was  occupied  for  the  winter  hy 
a  small  garrison  and  in  1759  General  Stanwix 
built  Fort  Pitt,  which  was  the  scene  of  many 
engagements  durine  ,the  Indiaii  wars  and  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  During  the  period  of 
Pontiac's  Conspiracy  in  1763  the  Indians  be- 
sieged the  fort,  then  under  command  of  Cap- 
tain Ecu^er,  from  22  June  to  6  August,  but 
were  twice  defeated  by  troops  from  the  fort 
and  were  finally  driven  off  by  a  force  of  500 
British  regulars  under  Col.  Htnry  Qomue^ 
who  had  been  sent  by  General  Amherst  Bou^ 
quet,  a  short  time  afterward,  built  »  brick 
blockhouse  not  far  from  the  fort  and  this 
"Old  Blockhouse,'*  which  is  still  standing,  is 
the  only  remnant  of  the  extensive  fortifications 
erected  by  the  British  during  their  occupangr 
of  the  vicinity  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Arnen- 
can  Revolution.  This  remnant  is  now  owned 
and  is  being  preserved  by  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution.  See  Couikial  Wars 
IN  Ahekica.  175S-63— 5f»fM  F^orj'  fTbr;  ,1758, 
Louishurg  .  .  .  Du  Quesne;  1763-64,  Pan- 
tiac's  War. 

FORT  EDWARD.  N.  Y.,  colonial,  on  the 
upper  fiudsoti  at  its  great  bend,:  where  stands 
the  present  village  of  Fort  E4ward;  known  as 
the  Great  Carrying  Place  during  the  l7th  and 
18th  centuries  (that  is,  to  L^e  George  and 
Lake  Cham^ain),  and  an  obvious  advantced  post 
for  Canadian  wars.  Francis  Nicholson  buut  a 
stockade  there  for  that  ■purpose  in  ,1W;  it 
rotted  away  in  disuse,  but  in  1755,  at  the  <4miv* 
tng  of  the'  French  and  Indian  VVari  Fhineas 
Lyman  began  another  called'  by  his  -name.  It 
was  completed  by  Colonel  Eyre  under  -Sir 
William  Johnson,  Who  after  the  l»ttle  of  Lake 
George  (q.v.)  renamed  it  Fort  Edward,  after 
the  Duke  of  Yoric.  graadste  George  11.  ■  In 
1757  it  was  raided,  from  Qmada  and  U  soldiers 
killed.  Later  the  survivors  of  the  massacre  of 
Fort  William  Henry  (q.v.)  were  sent,  here  by 
Montcalm,  and  shortly  afterward  several  -  thou- 
sand militia  flocked  thither  to  the  rescue,  but 
bad  to  be  sent  home  on  arriving,  too  late.  -In 
March  1758  an  expedition  from  there  undA' 
Maj.  Robert  Rogtis  ^as  nearler  destroyed  hf 
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the  Indians.  Dnring  period  Fort  Edward 
was  known  to  the  French  as  *Poft  Lidius*  or 
•Lydius?  Jane  McCrea  (q.v.)  was  living  in  a 
little  settlement  near  the  fort,  when  she  started 
on  her  ill-fated  journey  27  July  1777  to  meet 
her  lover  in  Burgoyne's  camp.  After  her  death 
ihe  was  buried  near  the  *black  house*  at  Fort 
Edward  Centre.  Her  remains  were  removed 
in  1823  or  '24  to  the  old  Fort  Edward  Ceme- 
tery: in  1852  her  remains  were  again  exhumed 
and  buried  in  the  Union  Cemeteiy  between  Fort 
Edward  and  Sandy  Hill.  The  Jane  McCrea 
Chapter,  D.  A.  R,,  has  erected  a  marker  at 
Fort  Edward  near  the  spot  where  she  was 
killed.  In  the  Revolution  the  old  fort  was  suc- 
cessively the  headquarters  of  Schuyler,  Bur> 
goyne,  and  Stark,  Consult  Parkman,  *  Mont- 
calm and  Wolfe>  (1B84).  <Fort  Edward  in 
1779-80,*  ^Historical  Magaane,*  2d  series.  Vol. 
II  (1867).  Fort  Edward  village  is  located  on 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad,  Cfaamplain 
Canal  and  Hudson  Valley  Railway.  Here 
through  a  system  of  locks  the  Glens  Falls 
Feeder  empties  into  the  Champlain  Canal.  The 
manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  constitutes  the 

Jirindpal  industry  of  the  village,  and  here  are 
arge  mills  of  the  International  Paper  Comumy 
Trust  It  is  noted  as  the  home  of  the  Fort 
Edward  Collegiate  Institute,  has  a  good  union 
school  system,  a  flourishing  national  banl^  five 
churches  and  brewing,  shirt-making  and  pot- 
tery industries.  Fort  Edward  possesses  many 
pomts  of  interest  to  the  antiquarian  and  his- 
torian on  account  of  its  intimate  connection 
with  the  events  of  the  French  and  Indian  and 
the  Revolutionaiy  Wars.  Pop.  3,762. 

FORT  BRIE,  Canada,  a  post  village  in 
Weltand  County,  Ontario,  on  L:uce  Erie,  at  the 
head  of  the  Niagara  River,  opposite  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railroad 
bridge.  Three  railways  enter  the  town,  which 
is  a  port  of  entry  and  has  an  American  consu- 
late. Pop.  about  U46.  The  present  town 
stands  upon  the  site  of  old  Fort  Erie,  which' 
was  the  scene  of  considerable  fighting  during 
the  War  of  1812.  On  28  May  1813  the  British 
forces  abandoned  the  fort  and  partially  demol- 
ished it,  and  during  the  next  few  months,  with 
the  varying  fortunes  of  war,  it  was  held  alter- 
nately by  the  American  and  British  forces. 
Early  in  July  Maj.-Gen.  Jacob  Brown 
(q.v.)  with  5,000  troops,  backed  by  4,000  New 
York  militia,  which  had  been  ordered  out  and 
tratiiorized  for  the  war,  inv^ed  Upi^r  Canada 
from  Buffalo,  and  one  of  his  first  (Ejects  of 
attack  was  Fort  Eric,  which  surrendered  to 
him  on  3  July.  Two  days  later  at  Chippewa  he 
successfully  attacked  General  Rial),  who  lost 
511  men  kilted  and  wounded.  After  the  bloody 
battle  of  Lundy's  Lane  (q.v.)  on  25  July,  fought 
between  the  American  mnerals  Brown  and 
Winfield  Scott  and  the  Canadian  general  Sir 
Gordmi  Drummond  (q.v.),  the  American  forces, 
nomberiitf  about  2,000  men,  under  command  of 
Genenl  Ripley  (both  Brown  and  Scott  having 
been  wounded),  were  forced  to  return  to  the 
fort,  having  suffered  a  loss  of  743  men  as 
against  a  British  loss  of  878.  The  American 
forces  were  shortly  afterward  (7-14  August) 
unsuccessfully  attacked  by  Drummond,  who. 
after  an  almost  constant^  bombardment  during 
the  seven  ^ys,  retired  with  a  loss  of  SOD  meiL 
Brown  was,  however,  blockided  witlun  the 


walls  of  the  fort  until  September.  The  fort  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  Americans  till  5 
November,  when,  upon  retiring  from  Canada. 
Acy  Uew  up  die  forti6cations.  These  were 
never  again  rebuilt  See  United  States— the 
Wak  op  1812. 

FORT  BTHAN  ALLBN,  Vt,  United 
States  military  post  located  near  Essex  Junc- 
tion, about  five  miles  east  of  Burlington,  occu- 
pying a  reservation  of  761  acres.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  March  1893,  has  accommot^tions  for 
about  800  troops,  and  was  designed  to  form  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  militaiy  posts  along  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  Umted  States. 

FORT  FAIRFIBLD,  Me.,  town  in  Aroos- 
took County,  140  miles  north  of  Bangor,  on  the 
Aroostook  River,  and  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
smd  other  railroads.  It  has  a  Carnegie  libraiy, 
is  situated  in  a  thriving  agricultural  ronon, 
noted  for  its  production  of  pcMatoes.  Fop. 
4,381. 

FORT    FISHER,    in    North  Carolina, 
erected  by  the  Confederates  on  the  pcniusula 
between  Cape  Fear  River  and  the  Atlantic  to 
defend  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  Wilmington, 
was  one  of  tbe  most  formidable  eardiworlcs  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  was  bnilt  to  withstand 
the  heaviest  artillery  fire.    Its  parapets  were 
25  feet  thick,  with  an  average  height  of  20  feet 
and  mounted  44  heavy  guns.   At  the  close  of 
1864.  when  it  was  determined  by  tbe  United 
States  forces  to  reduce  it  and  close  the  port  of 
Wilmington  to  blockade-runners,  it  had  a  garri- 
son of  1,400  men,  under  command  of  CoL  Wil- 
liam Lamb.  The  combined  naval  and  army  ex- 
pedition sent  against  it  was  under  command  of 
Adm.  D.  D.  Porter  and  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler. 
Porter's  fleet  of  about  150  vessels,  the  largest 
that  had  ever  sailed  under  the  Union  flag,  left 
Hampton  Roads  13  Dec.  1864  and  arrived  in 
si^t  of  the  fort  on  the  20th.  As  a  preliminary 
to  the  attadc  the  old  steamer  Louisiana  was 
loaded  with  215  tons  of  powder  which  was  to 
be  exploded  tmder  the  walls  of  the  fort,  with 
the  expectation  that  the  explosion  would  dis- 
mount the  guns,  level  the  works  and  demoralize 
the  garrison,  thus  allowing  the  troops  to  land 
and  easily  tak%the  works.   At  1.40  a.ii.  of  the 
24th,  without  Jbtifying  Butler  of  the  fact,  when 
the  Louisiana  was  within  300  yards  of  the 
beach  and  400  yards  of  the  fort,  the  powder  was 
exploded,  but  did  no  damagCj  scarcely  distuHh 
ing  the  sltmibers  of  the  garrison.   At  dayli^t 
the  fleet  ran  in.  and  at  11  o'clock  opened  a  furi- 
ous fire,  whicn  was  continued  several  hour^ 
doing  no  material  damage,  and  was  responded 
to  with  spirit  and  effect.  On  the  25th  the  bom- 
bardment was  renewed  and  under  cover  of  it 
Butler  landed  3,000  men  two  miles  above  the 
fort,  and  was  assured  by  Porter  that  the  navy 
had  so  completely  silenced  the  work  that  all  be 
had  to  do  was  to  march  his  troops  into  it 
But  Butler  and  Weitzel,  who  was  in  immediate 
command  of  the  troops,  after  a  careful  recMi* 
naissance  found  the  fort  uninjured,  deemed  It 
unadvisable  to  attadc  it,  re-embariced  the  men 
and  returned  to  James  River  to  assist  in  the 
siege  of  Petersbure.   Porter's  fleet  lost  83  men 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Confederates  had  58 
killed  and  wounded.   The  failure  to  take  tbe 
fort  produced  great  disaiminntmettt;  it  is  now 
generally  conceded  that  Butler  and  Wdtzd 
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acted  wisely  in  not  making  tbe  attenwt  A 
second  expedition  acainst  the  £ort  sailed  12 
Jan.  186S.  and  on  me  I3th  8,000  men  were 
undcd  tinder  Gen.  A.  H.  Teriy,  who  had  been 
designated  to  CMnmand  th«  land  forces,  which, 
as  before,  were  under  the  hninediate  command 
ol  General  Wcitzel.  At  3J0  p.m.  the  fleet  stood 
in  and  began  a  furious  bombardment,  which 
was  owtinued  next  day,  causing  a  loss  to  the 
garrison  of  200  men,  and  silencing  many  of  the 
guns.  A  combined  naval  and  land  attack  was 
planned  for  the  15th,  and  1,600  sailors  and  400 
marines  were  landed  to  co-operate  with  the 
army.  Tile  fleet  opened  fire  at  9  am.  and  con- 
tinued it  until  3  P.M.,  when  50  steam-whistles 
from  the  fleet  gave  tne  signal  for  the  land  as- 
sault. The  naval  column,  armed  with  cut- 
lasses and  pistols,  charged  the  right  flank  or 
sea-face  of  the  work,  reached  its  foot,  and  those 
in  advance  began  to  climb  the  parapet  but  the 
Confederates  mounted  on  it  repulsed  tnem^  and 
the  entire  body  retreated  in  disorder  with  a 
loss  of  82  killed  and  269  wounded.  The  arm/ 
was  more  successful;  advancing  on  the  left 
flank  or  land-face  of  the  work,  it  forced  a 
lodgment,  and  after  a  hard  struggle,  iriiich  was 
continued  far  into  the  night,  carried  the  entire 
woric,  captniing,  as  reported  by  General  Terry, 
about  2,000  men,  with  a  loss  of  over  900.  The 
Confederate  defense  of  the  fort  was  one  of  the 
most  gallant  of  the  war,  and  cost  them  about 
500  kilted  and  wounded.  The  Union  loss, 
army  and  navy,  was  266  killed,  1,018  wounded 
and  57  missing.  The  fall  of  Fort  Hsher  closed 
die  port  of  V^i^lmington,  and  was  soon  followed 
fay  QIC  fall  of  diat  dty.  Consult  *  Official  Rec- 
ords*  (Vol.  XLII);  <Naval  War  Records* 

iVol  XI);  Ammen,  *The  Atlantic  Coast*; 
laclay,  <History  of  the  Navy*  (Vol.  II)  ;  The 
Century  Company's  'Battles  and  Leaders  of 
the  Gvil  War>  (Vol.  IV). 

PORT  GAINBS,  Ga.,  city  and  county- 
seat  of  Clay  County,  140  miles  southwest  of 
Macon,  on  the  Central  of  Cxcorgta  Railroad, 
and  on  the  diattahoochee  River.  (Totton  and 
fruit  are  the  principal  croiis  of  the  regioa  The 
dty  has  brick  works,  fertilizer  works  and  cbt- 
tohseed  oil  mills.  It  owns  the  electric-lighting 
plant  and  the  water-supply  system.   Pop.  1,320. 

FORT  GAINBS  and  FORT  MORGAN. 
Fort  Gaines  was  a  walled  woik  on  Dauphine 
Island,  at  the  western  entrance  of  Mobile  Bay, 
and  with  Fort  Morgan,  a  much  lat^r  work,  on 
Mobile  Point,  nearly  four  miles  distant,  at  the 
eastern  entrance,  was  seized  by  the  governor 
of  Alabama  5  Jan.  1861.  Both  forts  remained 
in  Confederate  possession  until  August  1864, 
at  whidi  time  Fort  Gaines  had  30  guns.  Fort 
Moi^n  was  armed  with  over  40  guns,  and  had 
a  mortar  battery  in  front  of  seven  heavy  guns. 
Admiral  Farragut  attadttd  and  passed  Doth 
works  when  he  ran  into  Mobile  Bay,  5  Aug. 
1864,  and  virtually  destroyed  the  Confederate 
squadron.  Gen.  Ciordon  Graneer  landed  troops 
on  Dauphine  Island  on  the  4th  and  began  to 
invest  l^ort  (iaines ;  on  the  6th  Farragut  shelled 
it,  and  on  the  7th  the  fort  and  its  nrrison  of 
818  officers  and  men  surrendered.  Fort  Mor- 
gan held  on  loiwer,  but  Granger  transferred 
ms  troops  from  Dauphine  Island  to  the  rear 
of  the  fort,  invested  it,  got  34  ^ns  in  position 
to  bear  on  It,  and  on  the  momii^  of  the  22d, 
in  co-operation  with  Farrac^t's  fleet,  opened  his 
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guns  upon  it,  and  kept  vji  a  continuous  fire 
until  t£e  morning  o£  the  23d,  when  the  fort 
surrendered  to  Farragut 

FORT  GARRY,  Carnda.   Sc«  Winnzbu. 

FORT  GEORGE,  Canada,  a  former  fort 

on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Niagara  River. 
On  27  May  1813  it  was  captured  by  the  Ameri- 
can forces  under  Col.  Winfield  Scott  On  10 
Dec.  1813  the  fort  was  evacuated  by  (jeneral 
McClure.   See  F<»tT  Geohge,  Battle  of. 

FORT  GEORGE,  BatUe  of,  27  May  1813, 
in  the  War  of  1812.  The  fort  was  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Niagara  River,  on  the  Canada 
side,  nearly  opposite  Fort  Ni^;ara,  and  was 
garrisoned  by  about  1 ,000  Briti  sh  regulars 
and  several  htmdred  militia  under  Cieneral  "Vin.- 
cent  The  American  force  of  some  4^000  tmder- 
took  to  take  it  in  the  rear  and  c^>ture  the 

Errison;  the  nominal  commander  was  Morgan 
wis,  the  real  one  Winfield  Scott  The  forces 
were  landed  from  the  fleet  under  nominal  com- 
mander diauncey,  the  real  one  being  Oliver 
Hazard  Periy,  and  a  joint  attack  was  made. 
Tlie  fleet  enfiladed  the  beach;  Scott  advanced 
along  the  shore,  and  made  a  flanking  move* 
ment  Vincent  evacuated  the  fort,  vjfikcd  the 
guns  and  slowly  retreated,  parallel  to  the  ttrer, 
beyond  Queenston  Mount,  losing  51  killed  and 
305  wounded  and  missing,  from  hts  regulars, 
while  most  of  the  militia  were  captured.  Amer- 
tt^n  loss,  40  killed,  120  wounded.  The  other 
forts  on  the  river  were  soon  abandoned  by  the 
British. 

FORT  GRANT,  Ariz.,  a  former  United 
States  military  post  and  reservation  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Graham,  established  in  1863  by  the 
California  volunteers  as  a  protection  against  the 
Apaches  to  the  southern  line  of  travel  to  Cali- 
fonua.  It  occupies  a  reservation  of  42,341 
acres,  originally  called  *(3amp  Grant,'  26  miles 
from  Wilcox,  Ariz.  In  1911  it  was  reliiKtnished 
by  the  War  Department  and  turned  over  to  the 
Interior  Department. 

FORT  GRISWOLD,  Conn.  See  Forr 
Gbiswold,  Massacre  of. 

FORT  GRISWOLD.  MaiMcre  of.  6  Sept. 
1781.  Hearing  of  Washington's  southern 
march;  Sir  Henry  QintoUj  as  the  only  available 
diversion,  sent  an  expedition  jwainst  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  where  a  quantity  of  stores  was  col- 
lected, with  sli^t  defense  from  Fort  Trumbull 
on  the  New  London  side  and  Fort  Griswold  on 
the  Groton  side  of  the  Thames,  and  which  was  a 
nest  of  privateers  that  had  greatly  annoyed  the 
British.  Benedict  Arnold  was  selected  to  head 
it,  as  a  Connecticut  man;  an  ngly  method  of 
sealing  his  new  alle^ance.  On  taldng  posses- 
sion of  Fort  Trumbull,  it  became  evident  that 
the  American  shipping  would  escape  unless 
Fort  Griswold  were  captured  also;  it  was  re- 
ported unfinished  and  occupied  only  by  20  or  30 
men,  and  Arnold  ordered  an  attack  on  it 
Shortly  seeing  that  it  was  stronger  than  he  sup- 
posed, and  garrisoned  by  those  who  had  escaped 
from  Fort  Trumbull,  and  Uiat  the  ships  were 
escaping  up  the  river,  he  countermanded  the 
order,  but  too  late-  The  British  detachment  of 
600  regulars  had  assailed  the  fort,  where  157 
militia  had  gathered;  and  after  40  minutes*  as- 
sault, with  me  loss  of  192  men,  the  Briti^  car* 
ried  it  and  desjute  appeals  for  quarter,  ma»- 
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sacred  neatf]r"(h6  whole  g&nison.  Colonel  Led- 
yitri^  the  commander,  and  70  othfers  vere  killed 
60  wounded,  35  mortally,  'and  only  26  escaped' 
unhurt.  The  British  officers,  however,  did 
thfiir  best  to  stop  the  slaughter,  and  the  atro- 
cious story  formerly  told  of  the  murder  of  the 
colpnel  is  fiction.  The  massacre  of  garrison 
tn  terrorem,  to  teach  them  not  to  defend  un- 
tenable places,  was  justified  by  the  European 
rules  of  war  at  the  time,  but  had  not  been  prac- 
tised in  America.  Even  American  officers,  how- 
ever, spoke  of  itst'tbetime  as  a  regrettable  but 
almost  inevitable  incident  of  war.  Consult  *The 
Massacre  of  Fort  Griswold*  (in  'Ma^zine  of 
American  History,*  Vol.  VII,  1880). 

FORT  HAMILTON,  N.  Y.,  United  States 
military  post  at  the  Narrows,  on  the  southwest 
shore  M  Long  Island,  New  York  Bay;,  estab- 
lished in  1831.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  de- 
fenses of  New  York  a.Xy.  Dtiring  die  Amer-, 
lean  Revolution  the  British  l^ded  here  prior  to 
the'  battle  of  Long  Islatid,  1776. 

FORT/HANCOCK,  a  Federal  military 
station  established  at  SatKly  Hook,  N.  J.,  in 
1892,  as  one  of  the  outer  fortifications  of  New 
York  Harbor.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
coast  defenses  of  southern  New  York.  /.  prov- 
ing ground  of  the  Ordnance  Department  is 
located  here.  The  fort  was  named  in  memory 
of  Winfield  Scott  Hancock,  U.  S-  A. 

FORT  HARRISON.  Battle  of  (including 
Chaffin's  Farm,  Fort  Gilmer  and  New  Market 
Heights).  In  the  latter  part  of  September  1864 
Gener^  Grant  ordered  a  movement  urainst  the 
Confederate  troops  north  of'JamcS  River,  de- 
fending Richmond.  Grant  hoped  to  .make  Gen- 
eral Lee  so  weaken  the  garrison  at  Petersburg 
Aat  the  Union  forces  mi^t  carry  it.  The  great 
objetit,  however,  was  to  prevent  Lee  sending 
reinforcements  to  Early  in  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley., September  28,  during  the  night,  General 
Ord  crossed  from  the  south  to  the  nordi  bank 
of  the  James,  and  on  the  with  4,000  men, 
driving  before  him  the  Confederate  outposts, 
appeared  before  Fojt  Hattison,  on  Chaffin's 
Farm,  the  strongest  work  on  the  Confederate, 
line. .  Birney.  with  10,000  men,  moved  by  roads 
farther  to  the  right.  Stannard's  division,  which- 
led  the  advance  of  Ord's  column,  moved  to  the 
assault  of  Fort  Harrison,  under  a  very  severe 
fire  of  artillerjr  and  musketry,  and  after  a  sharp 
encounter  carried  it  with  its  16  guns  and  nearly 
300  prisoners,  at  a  loss  of  over  500. 

Ord  being  severely  wounded,  the  command 
of  14s  corps  fell  to  General  Heckman,  whose 
division,  following  Stannard's,  passed  to  the 
right  of  Fort  Harrison,  attacked  Fort  Gilmer 
and  was  repulsed  with  Heavy  losses.  Mean- 
while General  Birney  had  advanced  on  the  New 
Mai;ket  road,  captured  some  of  the  advanced 
rifle-pits,'  running  northeast  from  Fort  Harri- 
son, and  established  connection  with  Heckman. 
General  Grant  now  appeared  and  ordered  an 
advance  on  the  right  At  3  P.M.  Birney  made 
another  assault  upon  Fort  Gilmer,  but  was  badly 
repulsed.  ,  Grant  ordered  the  troops  to  entrench. 
General  Lee  transferred  seven  brigades  from  his 
lines  at  P.etersburg  to  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
and  massed  10  brigades  at  and  near  Fort  Gil- 
mefr.to  assault  and  retake  Fort  Harrison.  The 
assault  was  made  2  p.m.  of  the  30th  by  Gen.  R. 
H:  Anderson,  commanding  Longstreet's  corps, 
with  fiv^  brigades,  and  was  repulsed.  Twice 


the  Confederates  refbitoed'  and  rebewied  tlie 
assault  bat  were  reptilsed,  leaving  a  large  num- 
ber- of  Idtled  and  wounded  and  seven  battle- 
flags  on  the  ground,  and  the  effort  to  dislo^e 
the  Union  troops  was  abandoned.  The  Union 
loss  on  the  29th  and  30th  was  383  killed,  2,299 
wounded  and  '645  missing,  an  aggregate  of  3,327. 
The  loss  of  the  Confederates  is  not  definitely 
known,  but  it  was  near  ^^100  in  killed,  wounded 
and  missing.  Consult  'Official  Records*  (Vol. 
XLII) ;  Humphreys,  'The  Virginia  Campaign 
of  1864-65.» 

FORT  HENRY  AND  FORT  0ONEL- 
SON.  The3C ,  forts  were  constructed  by  the 
Confederates  ^ust  south  of  the  boundary  line 
between  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  the  former 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River,  the 
latter  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cumberland,  the 
distance  between  the  two  being  12  miles.  On 
28  Jan.  1862  Commodore  Foote  and  General 
Grant  asked  (general.  Halleck's  permission  to 
take  Fort  Henry.  Halleck  assented,  apd  on 
the  morning  of  2  Februaiy  Foote's  flotilla  of 
ironclads  and  gunboats,  followed  by  a  fleet  of 
transports,  carrying  Grant's  troops  left  Cairo, 
anchoring  six  miles  below  Fort  Henry  on  the 
inoming  of  the  4tlL  The  fort  was  defended 
by  17  heavy  guns,  and  its  land  Miproach  was 
covered  by  line-ptts  held  by  3,000  men.  Gen. 
Lloyd  Tilpiman  was  in  command.  About  11J20 
A.U.  of  the  6th  Foote  steamed  up  toward  the 
fort  and  attacked  it  with  four  ironclads,  Tilgh- 
dian,  with  about  90  men  to  work  11  guns  bear- 
ing on  the  river,  returning  the  fire.  After  a 
contest  of  an  hour  and  a  Quarter  Tilghraan 
hauled  down  his  fiag  and  surrendered  with  78 
men,  haviner  lost  l6  killed  and  wounded.  The 
3,000  men  in  the  rifle-pits  retreated  to  Fort 
Donelson.  The  fleet  had  29  Idlled  and  wounded 
Grant,  who  had  landed  his  troops  six  miles  be- 
low the  fort,  arrived  too  late  to  take  part  in 
the  action. 

Grant  reported  .to  Halleck  that  on  the  8th  he 
would  take  and  destroy  Fort  Donelson.  Foote, 
however,  was  compelled  to  return  to  C^ro  for 
repairs  to  his  fleet,  and  the  movement  was  de- 
ferred until  the  morning  of  the  12th,  when 
Grant  marched  across  the  country,  with  about 
16,000  men,  arriving  before  Fort  Donelson  in 
the  evening.  The  fort  was  on  a  commanding 
hill,  120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Cumberlano, 
with  three  heavy  batteries  commanding  the 
river,  and  a  line  of  rifle-pits  to  defend  the  land 
approach.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th  the  fort 
and  works  were  held  by  18,000  men,  under  com- 
mand of  General  Floyd.  The  rifle-pits,  two  and 
a  half  miles  in  extent,  were  held  by  General 
Buckner  on  Ae  right  and  (jcneral  Pillow  on 
the  left. 

Grant  formed  his  line  of  investment  witb 
C^neral  McQemand  on  the  right  and  Oneral 
Smith  on  the  left,  and  at  dawn  of  the  13th 
opened  a  furious  cannonade  and  sharp  skir- 
mishing. In  the  evening  Foote's  flotilla  and  re- 
inforcements for  Grant  arrived — Crafts'  bri- 
gade and  several  regiments  from  Fort  Henry 
and  Cairo.  These  were  formed  into  a  division 
of  10,000  men,  under  (5en.  Le*  Wallace,  and 
put  in  the  line  between  McQemand  and  Smith, 
raising  Grant^s  force  to  26,000  men.  At  2  f.h. 
of  the  14th  Foote  attacked  the  fort,  and  at  the 
end  of  an  hour  and  a  half  was  compelled  to 
withdraw,  two  of  his  ironclads  being  entireb' 
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disabled  and  the  other  two  partially  so.  He 
had  54  men  killed  and  wounded.  It  was  then 
concluded  that  Foote  should  return  to  Cairo  and 
repair  damages,  while  Grant  shonld  perEect  his 
investment,  fortify  his  lines  and  await  the  ar- 
rival of  reinforcements  and  the  return  of 
Foote. 

The  Confederates  shaped  the  course  of  events 
otherwise.  They  decided  to  break  the  right  of 
Grant's  investing  line  and  escape  by  roads  lead- 
ing to  Nashville.  In  pursuance  to  the  plan 
adopted.  Pillow,  on  the  Confederate  left,  sup- 
ported ay  a  part  of  Buckner's  command,  ad- 
vanced at  daybreak  of  the  15th,  with  10,000  men, 
and  after  a  hard  fight  gained  the  right  of 
McGcmand's  line  and  forced  it  back.  McCler- 
nand  called  for  assistance  and,  in  the  absence  of 
Grant,  who  had  gone  to  confer  with  Foote,  Lew 
Wallace  sent  Crufts'  brigade  to  his  support,  but 
the  Confederates  continued  to  gain  the  advan- 
tage, pushing  back  McClemand's  two  right  bri- 
gades and  their  supports.  Buckner  made  an  at- 
tack upon  McQemand's  left  and  was  repulsed: 
but  raflying  his  men,  he  renewed  the  attack,  and 
the  whole  right  wing  of  Grant's  army  was 
forced  back,  the  Confederates  still  following  up 
their  advantage,  when  Wallace  threw  Thayer  s 
brigade  to  the  right  and  across  their  line  of 
advance  and  after  a  sharp  fight,  checked  them, 
driving  some  back  to  their  entrenchments.  It 
was  2  P.M.  when  Grant  came  on  the  field  to  find 
nearly  half  his  army  driven  from  position  and 
Ae  way  open  for  Confederate  escape.  He 
ordered  a  counter-attadc  Smith,  commanding 
on  the  left,  formed  a  brigade  in  column,  led  it 
under  severe  fire,  and  seized  the  Confederate 
works  in  his  front  and  on  the  high  ground  sur- 
rounding tint  fort.  Wallace  and  part  of  Mc- 
Qemand's forces,  advancing  on  the  right, 
sained  the  greater  part  of  the  ground  lost  early 
in  the  day,  and  by  night  the  line  of  investment 
was  re-establi^ed.  Grant  made  preparations 
to  renew  the  attack  early  next  morning,  but 
during  the  night  the  Confederate  commanders 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  escape  was  impos- 
sible, that  Grant  was  too  strong  to  be  beaten 
aiid  that  nothing  remained  but  a  surrender. 
Floyd,  senior  in  rank,  announced  personal  rea- 
sons against  a  surrender  and  passed  the  com- 
mand to  Pillow,  who  in  turn  passed  it  to  Buck- 
ner. Floyd  and  Pillow,  with  the  aid  of  two 
small  steamboats,  succeeded  in  getting  away 
with  about  1,200  officers  and  men,  principally 
of  Floyd's  old  brigade,  and  Colonel  Forrest, 
with  some  500  cavalry  and  other  small  detach- 
ments, escaped  in  the  night  by  the  river  road. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  16th,  as  Grant  was 
about  to  renew  the  attack  Buckner  sent  him  a 
note  proposing  *the  appointment  of  commission- 
ers to  agree  upon  the  terms  of  capitulation,' 
and  suggesting  an  armistice  until  12  o'clock. 
Grant  replied :  ^'No  terms  except  unconditional 
and  immeifiate  surrender  can  be  accepted.  I 
propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your  works.* 
Buckner  surrendered  14,500  men,  57  guns  and  a 
large  amount  of  ammunition  and  stores.  The 
Union  loss,  army  and  navy,  was  510  killed,  2,152 
wounded  and  224  missing.  The  Confederate 
loss,  killed  and  wounded,  was  about  2,000.  The 
capture  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  broke  the 
first  line  of  Confederate  defense  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  and  caused  the  abandonment  of 
Columbus,  Bowling  Green  and  Nashville.  Con- 
sult  ^Official  Records!    (Vol.   VH) ;  Force, 
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*Prom  Fort  Heniy  to  Corinth* ;  Swinton,  *Deci- 
sive  Battles  of  the  War> ;  The  Centui^  Com- 
pany's "Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War* 
<Vol.  I);  Grant,  'Personal  Memoirs*  (Vol.  I). 

FORT  HINDMAN,  or  ARKANSAS 
POST,  EatUe  of.  After  General  Sherman's 
failure  at  Chickasaw  Bayou  (26-31  De&  1862), 
his  army  and  Admiral  Porter's  fleet  returned 
to  Milliken's  Bend,  where,  4  Jan.  11863,  Gai, 
J.  A.  McClernand  superseded  Sherman  in  com- 
mand and  moved  against  Fort  Hindman,  situated 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Arkansas  River,  50 
miles  from  its  mouth,  commanding  the  approach 
to  Little  Rock  and  protecting  the  valley  of  the 
Arkansas.  The  fleet,  three  ironclads  and  six  gun- 
boats, entered  White  River,  and  from  it  passed 
through  a  cut-ofF  to  the  Arkansas,  9  January. 
The  army  of  29,000  men  landed  about  four 
miles  below  the  fort,  a  large  square- bastioned 
work,  on  high  ground,  at  the  end  of  a  horse- 
shoe bend  in  the  river^mounting  18  guns,  and 
garrisoned  by  about  5,000  men,  under  command 
of  Gen.  T.  J.  Churchill.  A  line  of  rifle-pits 
surrounded  it.  The  ironclatU  began  the  attadc 
on  the  10th,  and  the  entire  fleet,  gradually 
moving  up,  shelled  the  Confederates  out  of  th4 
rifle-pits  and  bade  into  the  fort.  On  the  11th 
the  navy  opened  a  furious  fire  upon  the  fort, 
McCIernand's  artillery  joining  in  the  fire  from 
the  land  side.  Churchill's  guns  were  silenced, 
and  McClernand  ordered  a  general  assault. 
After  a  severe  contest  the  fort  was  carried 
with  a  loss  to  the  Union  army  of  134  killed, 
898  wounded  and  29  missing.  The  naval  loss 
was  6  killed  and  25  wounded.  The  Confederate 
loss  was  60  killed,  about  80  wounded  and  4,791 
captured.  On  the  12th  McClernand  received 
peremptory  orders  from  General  Grant  to  re- 
turn to  Milliken's  Bend  with  his  entire  com- 
mand. The  prisoners  were  sent  to  Saint  Louis, 
the  fort  was  dismantled  and  blown  up  and  tlie 
fleet  and  troops  went  down  the  Arkansas  to 
Napoleon,  on  the  Mississippi.  Consult  'Official 
Records'  (Vol.  XXIl}  ;  Greene.  'The  Missis- 
sippi* ;  Maiian,  'The  Gulf  and  Inland  Waters' ; 
Maclay,  'History  of  the  Navy*  (Vol.  II);  The 
Century  Company's  'Battles  and  Leaders  of  the 
Civil  War*  (Vol.  HI). 

FORT  HOLMES,  Mich.  See  Mackinac 

Island. 

FORT  JACKSON  and  FORT  SAINT 
PHILIP.  Fort  Jackson  was  built  between 
1824  and  1832  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, about  80  miles  below  New  Orleans. 
Together  with  Fort  Saint  Philip  on  the  opposite 
bank,  half  a  mile  above,  it  defended  the- city 
from  water  attack.  Both  forts  were  seized  by 
Louisiana  State  troops  1 1  Jan.  1861^  were 
strengthened  and  garrisoned,  and  remamed  in 
Confederate  possession  until  taken  by  Admiral 
Farragut  in  April  1862,  at  which  time  they  were 
garrisoned  by  about  700  men  each.  Fort  Jack- 
son was  .armed  with  74  guns.  Fort  Saint  Philip 
with  52.    In  March  1862  Farragut  assembled  a 

fowerful  fleet  at  Ship  Island  and  at  Southwest 
'ass,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  for  the 
capture  of  New  Orleans,  and  18  April  Com- 
modore Porter,  in  command  of  a  strong 
flotilla,  opened  fire  upon  Fort  Jackson  and 
Saint  Philip.  Durihg  six  days  he  threw  "16,000 
shells,  but  was  unable  to  reduce  the  forts. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  run  past  the  forts 
destroy  the  Confederate  navy  above  before 
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New  Orleans  could  be  taken.  On  the  24th  Far- 
ragut,  with  17  vessels,  in  a  single  line,  carrying 
192  guns,  steamed  up  the  river,  engaging  both 
forts  with  heavy  broadsides  of  shot,  shell,  and 
canister,  receiving  heavy  fire  in  return.  Passing 
the  forts  and  obstructions,  he  engaged  and  de- 
strewed  the  Confederate  fleet,  in  one  of  the 
most  spe<;tacular  naval  battles  of  the  war. 
Within  an  hour  and  a  half  after  leaving  its 
anchorage  Farragut's  fleet  had  passed  the  forts 
and  destroyed  l\  Confederate  vessels.  With 
13  of  his  own  vessels  Farragut  proceeded  up 
the  river,  and  at  noon  of  the  25th  anchored 
before  New  Orleans,  which  was  abandoned  by 
the  Confederate  troops  holding  it,  and  sur- 
rendered by  the  civil  authorities.  Porter,  who 
had  remained  below,  continued  his  bombard- 
ment of  the  forts,  which  were  surrendered  on 
the  28th.  The  Union  loss  was  37  killed  and 
147  wounded.  The  loss  in  the  forts  was  14 
killed  and  39  wounded ;  that  in  the  Confederate 
navy  is  not  known.  Consult  The  Centuiy 
Company's  *  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil 
War,'  (Vol.  II)  ;  Mahan,  <The  Gulf  and  Inland 
Waters' ;  Madur,  ^Histoiy  of  the  Navy* 
(Vol.  II). 

FORT  KENT,  Me.,  village  in  Aroostook 
County.  200  miles  north  of  Bangor,  on  the  Fish 
River,  and  the  Bangor  and  Aroosto<^  Railroad. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  Madawaska  Training 
School  and  the  Convent  of  Saint  Louis. 
Lumbering  is  the  principal  industry.  In  dte 
village  are  preserved  relics  of  the  Aroostoc^ 
War.   Pop.  3,710. 

FORT  LEAVENWORTH,  Kan.,  United 
States  military  post  and  reservatton,  three  miles 
from  'Leavenworth.  The  post  was  established 
in  1827  by  Colonel  Leavenworth  as  a  protection 
to  the  old  Santa  F6  trail  against  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Indians.  The  station  includes  a 
military  prison,  army  service  schools,  a  post- 
ofHce  ancl  telegraph  office,  and  a  garrison  made 
up  of  all  divisions  of  the  service.  The  reserva- 
tion is  located  to  the  west  of  the  Missouri, 
500  miles  above  its  jtmction  with  the  Missis- 
sippi. It  is  situated  on  the  lines  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  and  the  Kansas  City,  Wyandotte  and 
Northwestern  railroads. 

FORT  LEE,  N.  J.,  borough  in  Bergen 
County,  15  miles  north  of  Jersey  City,  across 
the  Hudson  River  from  New  York  It  has  a 
picturesque  situation  on  the  Palisades  and  is 
a  favorite  residential  suburb  of  the  metropolis. 
The  Institute  of  the  Holy  Angels  is  located 
here.  Its  industrial  establishments  are  few,  but 
the  •motion  picture  industry  is  important,  and 
there  are  also  piano  actions  made  here.  On 
20  Nov.  1776  General  Greene  and  the  American 
forces  evacuated  Fort  Lee,  and  narrowly 
escaped  capture  by  5,000  British  tmder  Com- 
wallis.    Pop.  5,288. 

FORT  McAllister,  an  earthwork 
erected  by  the  Confederates  at  Genesis  Point  as 
one  of  the  defenses  of  Savannah.  It  was  12 
miles  south  of  the  city  and  six  miles  from 
Ossabaw  Sound.  On  27  Jan.  1863  Admiral  Du- 
pont  attacked  it  with  five  vessels,  and  again  on 
1  February,  but  without  effect.  On  3  March 
three,  monitors,  under  command  of  Commodore 
Drayton,  bombarded  it,  but  did  little  injury. 
\Mien  Sherman,  marching  from  At^ta,  ap- 
peared before  Savannah  the  fort  prevented 


communication  between  his  army  -and  the  Union 
fleet,  and  Hazen's  division  of  the  Fifteenth 
corps  was  ordered  to  assault  it.  Hazen  reached 
the  vicinity  of  the  fort  about  11  a.u.,  13  Dec 
1864,  drove  in  the  Confederate. skirmishers,  and 
at  4.15  p.u.  had  deployed  nine  ret^ents  within 
600  yards  of  the  work.  At  that  time  ike  bug^e 
sounded,  and  the  line  went  forward  over  ex- 
ploding torpedoes  and  under  a  close  and  severe 
fire  of  artillery  and  musketry,  carrying  the  fort 
at  5  P.M.  and  capturing  its  garrison  of  about 
250  men,  22  guns  and  a  large  amount  of  am- 
munition. The  Union  loss  was  24  killed  and 
no  wounded.  The  Confederate  loss  was  about 
50  killed  and  wounded. 

PORT  McHENRY,  Md.,  former  United 
States  military  post,  established  in  1794.  It 
was  located  on  WTietstone  Point,  Patapsco 
River,  about  three  miles  from  Baltimore.  It 
was  first  occupied  by  the  military  in  1775  and 
was  made  a  permanent  fortification  in  1794. 
In  September  1814,  it  was  bombarded  by  the 
British  fleet  under  Admiral  Cockbum  but  with- 
out result.  'ITie  Star  Spangled  Banncr>  was 
written  under  the  inspiration  of  the  heroic 
defense  of  the  fort  on  this  occasion.  It  was 
used  as  a  rendezvous  and  military  prison.  See 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Attack  on. 

FORT  MACON,  N.  C,  a  woric  command- 
ing Beaufort  Harbor,  constructed  of  brick  and 
stone,  and  mounting  nearly  50  guns.  It  was 
seized  by  Governor  Ellis,  of  North  Carolina, 
about  the  middle  of  April  1861.  After  Bum- 
side's  c^ture  of  Newbem,  14  March  1862, 
General  Parke  was  sent  to  redu(%4he  fort,  then 

Srrisoned  by  about  450  men.  Parke  captured 
oordiead  Gty  and  Beaufort,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  invest  the  fort.  He  cut  off  its  com- 
municationSf  planted  11  siege-guns,  and  at  5.40 
A.M.  25  Aprd,  in  co-operation  with  four  vessels 
of  the  navy,  opened  fire,  and  at  4  p.m.  the 
fort  surrendered  with  its  entire  ^rrison.  Parice 
occupied  it  next  morning  and  it  remained  in 
Union  possession  until  die  close  of  the  war. 

FORT  MADISON,  Iowa,  city  and  county- 
seat  of  Lee  County,  18  miles  from  Burlington, 
on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  and  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railroads  and 
the  Mississippi  River.  Here  is  the  State  pen- 
itentiary and  the  C^ttermote  Memorial  Library, 
the  Santa  Fe  and  Sacred  Heart  hospitals  and 
several  public  parks.  The  Missisrippi  is  crossed 
by  a  ^reat  railroad  and  street  bridge  here.  The 
aty's  industries  comprise  a  pork-packing-house, 
railroad  shops,  grain  elevators,  brickworks, 
cement-block  works,  foundries  and  machine 
shop,  flour  and  saw  mills,  farm  implement 
works,  wrapping-paper  mills,  heater  works  and 
manufactures  of  over-gaiters,  buttons,  boots 
and  shoes,  furniture,  canned  goods,  fountain 
pens,  boxes,  tools,  etc  The  govemtnent  is 
vested  in  a  mayor  and  council.  There  was  a 
fort  here  as  early  as  IfiOB^  but  was  abandoned 
in  1832  when  the  town  was  estaUished.  Pop. 
9,507. 

FORT  MEADE,  a  Federal  military  station 
at  Sturgis,  S.  D.  It  was  established  in  18^ 
during  the  period  when  Indian  forays  were 
frequent  in  the  border  country.  The  resena- 
tion  comprises  7,842  acres  and  is  reached  by 
the  Fremont,  Elkhorn,  and  Missouri  Valley 
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Railroad.  The  defensive  woiIes  were  recon- 
structed in  1902. 

FORT  MBIGS,  migz,  Ohio^  a  former 
fort  on  the  Maumee  Rhwr,  where  the  Ameri- 
caiu  made  a  galfauit  defense  daring  the  War  of 
1812  against  the  British  and  Indians.  General 
Harrison  constructed  the  fort  in  February  1813 
and  in  the  following  May  it  was  attadced  by 
a  force  of  2,200  British  and  Indians  under 
General  Proctor.  After  a  heroic  defense  of 
five  days  reinforcements  arrived  with  General 
Clay  and  on  9  Mi^  General  Proctor  retreated. 
He  made  a  second  attempt  to  take  the  fort  on 
20  July  but  the  defection  of  his  Indian  allies 
obliged  him  to  reHntjuisfa  the  attack.  Consult 
Lossing;  *  Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  War  of 
1812 >  (New  York  1869),  and  Stocum,  <The 
Ohio  Country  between  the  Years  1783-1815' 
(ib.  1910).   See  pRENCHtowH,  Mich. 

FORT  MERCER,  N.  I.,,  former  fort  at 
Red  Bank,  on  the  Delaware  River,  that  figured 
somewhat  prominently  in  the  Revolution  as  one 
of  the  defenses  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
In  1777  Sir  William  Howe  saw  that  for  him 
the  capture  of  Fort  Mercer  had  become  im- 
perative, if  lie  continued  to  occupy  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  as  otherwise  he  would  be  cut  off 
by  the  water  route  from  New  York  and  would 
be  practically  in  a  state  of  siege.  He  made 
an  attack,  accordingly,  late  in  October,  with 
2,500  Hessians  who  were  supported  by  the  fleet. 
The  garrison  was  at  length  obliged  to  withdraw 
when  Fort  MifHin  fell.  The  fortifications  were 
razed  by  the  British.  Consult  Lowell.  *The 
Hessians  in  the  Revolutions'  (New  York 
1884). 

FORT  MIFFLIN.  Pa.,  a  Uidted  States 
military  post  on  Mud  Island  in  die  Delaware 
River,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill  River. 
It  was  bwlt  in  1771  as  one  of  the  defenses  for 
Philadelphia.  It  figured  in  numerous  engage- 
ments in  the  Revolution.  Because  it  shut  off 
the  British  in  Philadelphia  from  comrannu:atton 
by  water  with  New  York,  Sir  Winiam  Howe 
decided  to  attack  it  and  also  Fort  Mercer. 
On  23  Oct.  1777  it  was  bon^rded  for  sefcral 
hours,  but  with  litde  effect  by  a  British  fleet 
Finally  the  British  erected  a  strong  battery  on 
Province  Island  and  greatly  reinforced  their 
fleet.  On  10  November  they  again  attacked  aiid 
after  an  almost  ccmatant  bombardment  for  six 
days  the  Americans  evacuated  the  fort  and 
crossed  over  to  Fort  Mercer.  Consult  Wallace, 
(An  Old  Philadelphian,  Colonel  William  Brad- 
ford* (Philadelphia  1884),  and  Dawson,  *Bat- 
tles  of  the  United  States'  (New  York  1858). 

FORT  MIM8,  Ala.,  Mastaciv  of,  a  mas- 
sacre of  whites  by  Creek  Indians  at  Fort  Mims, 
a  temporary  stockade,  35  miles  north  of  Mobile, 
Ala.,  30  Aug.  1813.  When  the  war  began  there 
gathered  within  the  stockade  553  persons  led 
by  Dixon  Bailey.  The  latter  was  warned  of 
an  impending  attack  but  nevertheless  a  great 
force  of  Indians  succeeded  in  surprising  the 
improvised  garrison.  Of  553  men,  women  and 
children  only  15  whites  escaped  slaufijhter  while 
the  Indians  made  captive  some  negroes  and 
mestizos.  Consult  Pickett,  ^History  of  Ala- 
bama* (Charleston  1851) ;  Losstng,  ^Field 
Book  of  the  War  of  181Z>  (New  York  1869)  ; 
and  Dawson  ^Battles  of  me  United  States* 
(ib.  18S8). 


FORT  MONROE,  Va.,  United  States 

military  post  at  Old  Point  Clomfort,  command- 
ing the  entrance  to  Hampton  Roads.  It  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  coast  defenses  of  Chesapeake 
Bay.  There  are  a  post  office  and  telegraph 
station  at  the  post,  which  includes  a  reserva- 
tion of  282  acres.  The  station  of  the  Artillery 
School  (post-graduate),  with  quarters  for  \0b 
officers  and  900  men,  is  located  nere.  Jefferson 
Davis  (q.v.)  was  kept  a  prisoner  here  for  two 
years  after  the  Gvil  War. 

FORT  MORGAN,  Ala.  See  Fokt  Gaihes 
AND  FoiT  Morgan. 

FORT  MOULTRIE,  mdl'tri,  S.  C.  When 
Major  Anderson  transferred  Us  garrison  from 
Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort  Sumter,  26  Dec.  1860.  he 
spiked  and  dismounted  the  52  guns  of  the  fort 
and  burned  the  gun  carriages.  The  South  Caro- 
lina authorities  took  possession  of  the  fort  on 
the  27th,  remounted  uw  gtuis,  strengthened  the 
work,  increased  its  armament,  ana  it  became 
one  of  the  strong  defenses  of  Charleston  Har- 
bor, resisting  all  efforts  of  the  Union  fleet  to 
pass  it,  or  reduce  it,  and  remained  in  Confed- 
erate possession  until  the  evacuation  of  Charles- 
ton and  all  the  forts  in  the  harbor  17-18  Feb. 
1865.  See  Fobt  Sumteb;  Fort  Wagner.  For 
early  history  see  Fobt  Sullivan. 

FORT  NECESSITY.  After  the  capture 
of  Jumonville's  force  (see  Great  Meadows), 
Washington 'threw  up  earthworks  and  made  a 
stockade  for^  which  he  named  as  above.  It 
soon  became  crowded  with  Indians  and  colonial 
companies,  and  a  South  Carolina  companjr  of 
regulars  under  Captain  Mackay;  and  Washing- 
ton left  the  latter  in  command  and  moved  13 
miles  farther  on,  where  was  a  small  settlement. 
But  the  place  was  indefensible;  and  after  sum- 
moning Mackay  and  his  men  it  was  decided  to 
retreat  to  Fort  Necessity.  The  next  morning 
the  French  were  upon  them.  900  men  besides 
Indians.  Washington  led  out  his  men  to  battle, 
but  the^  enemy  kept^  off  and  fired  from  the 
woods,  in  a  heavy  rain.  Washington  withdrew 
his  men  behind  the  low,  flimsy  embankment; 
and  after  an  entire, day  of  mutual  firing,  with 
heavy  loss  on  both  sides,  the  French  proposed  a 
parley.  The  English  were  at  the  last  extremity, 
with  food  and  ammunition  nearly  exhausted, 
and  guns  in  bad  condition;  and  Washington 
would  not  consent  to  let  them  send  an  officer  to 
his  camp  to  observe  this,  and  only  yielded  when 
they  proposed  to  have  nim  send  one  to  theirs. 
The  French  terms  were  that  the  English  should 
retire  with  all  their  baggage  except  artillery, 
agree  to  build  no  more  forts  beyond  the  Alle- 
ghantes  for  a  year,  return  the  Jumonville  pris- 
oners and  leave  two  officers  with  the  French 
as  hostages.  The  terms  were  accepted;  but  had 
the  French  held  out  a  few  hours  more  th^ 
could  have  killed  or  captured  the  entire  force. 

FORT  NIAGARA,  N.  Y.  As  early  as 
1669  La  Salle  built  a  stockade  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Nis^ra  River,  and  Fort  Conti,  a  fortified 
trading  post,  was  Built  here  10  years  later.  In 
1686  it  was  called  Fort  DenonviUe  and  in  1725 
it  was  named  Fort  Niagara.  In  July  1759  it 
was  captured  by  the  British  and  Indians  under 
Johnson.  (See  0)loniax.  Wars).  Here,  in 
1764,  Sir  William  Johnson  made  treaties  with 
several  tribes  of  Indians.  During  the  struggle 
for  independence  many  expeditions  started 
westward  from  this  point  and  John  Butler  and 
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o$eph  Brant  at  different  times  made  their 
eadguarters  here.  The  British  abandoned  f4ie 
fort  in  1796  under  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  of  1783,  and  an  American  garrison 
took  immediate  possession.  In  the  War  of 
1812  it  was  bombarded  and  captured  by  the 
British  on  19  Dec  1813.  In  1815  it  zga.m  be- 
came an  American  station.  Becoming  of  no 
importance  as  a  strategic  point  it  was  aban- 
doned in  1826.  Consult  Porter,  *A  Brief 
History  of  Old  Fort  Niagara*  (Niagara  Falls 
1896) ;  Marshall,  'The  Niagara  Frontier* 
(1865);  Ejnerson,  *The  Niagara  Campaign  of 
1759>  (2d  ed.,  ib.  1909). 

JORT  NINETY-SIX,  S.  C.  See  Niirenr- 
sxx. 

FORT  PAYNE,  Ala.,  dty  and  county-seat 
of  De  Kalb  County,  on  the  Alabama  Crieat 
Southern  Railroad,  92  miles  northeast  of  Birm- 
ins^m.  It  has  lat^e  coal  and  iron  industries, 
and  also  brick  and  cooperage  plants  and  a 
hosiery  mill.  Pop.  1,317. 

FORT  OGLETHORPE,  a  Federal  military 
station  situated  at  Dodge,  Ga.,  about  10  miles 
from  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  After  the  entrance 
of  the  United  States  into  the  World  War,  in 
1917,  great  numbers  of  Germans,  mostly  crews 
of  the  liners  seized  in  American  harbors,  were 
interned  at  Fort  Oglethorpe  for  the  duration 
of  the  war. 

FORT  PICKENS,  a  strong  work  on  Santa 
Rosa  Island,  Fla.,  commanding  the  entrance  to 
Pensacola  harbor,  and  with  forts  Barrancas 
and  McRee  opposite,  defending  the  barbbr  and 
United  States  navy  yard  at  Warrington.  Early 
in  January  1861  it  was  under  command  of  Lieut. 
A.  J.  Slemmer  and  practically  unoccupied, 
Slemmer,  with  a  small  garrison,  being  at  Fort 
Barrancas.  Fearing  that  the  Secessionists 
would  seize  the  fort,  Slemmer,  10  January, 
transferred  to  it  his  garrison  of  81  men  from 
Barrancas,  and  on  the  12th  the  governor  of 
Florida  seized  forts  Barrancas  and  McRee, 
with  175  heavy  guns,  also  the  navy  yard,  and 
demanded  the  surrender  of  Fort  Pickens,  which 
was  refused.  A-  second  demand  was  made  on 
the  15th  and  a  third  on  the  l8th,  both  of  which 
were  refused.  Slemmer  strengthene<^  the  work 
and  held  It  until  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  re- 
inforcements 12--I3  April,  when  Col.  Harvey 
Brown  assimied  command.  Additional  rein- 
forcements were  sent,  and  in  June  a  regiment  of 
New  York  troops,  known  as  Wilson's  Zouaves, 
was  landed  on  Santa  Rosa  Island  and  encamped. 
On  9  October  a  body  of  Confederate  troops, 
that  had  crossed  from  Pensacola  and  landed  on 
the  island  during  the  night,  surprised  the  camp 
of  the  Zouaves,  and  drove  them  back  toward 
Fort  Pickens,  but  the  Zouaves  being  reinforced 
by  four  companies  from  the  fort,  the  Confeder- 
ates were  driven  in  disorder  to  their  vessels, 
with  a  loss  of  about  90  killed,  drowned  and 
wounded.  The  Union  loss  was  67  killed, 
wounded  and  captured.  No  other  serious^  at- 
tempt was  made  upon  the  fort,  which  remained 
in  die  possession  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. 

FORT  PILLOW,  constructed  by  the  Con- 
federates on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
about  40  miles  above  Memi^js.  It  .was  bom- 
barded by  the  Union  fleet  in  its  descent  of  the 
river  and  attack  upon  the  Confederate  fleet 
near  Memphis,  abandoned  by  the  Confederates 
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4  June  1862,  and  S  June  was  occupied  by  a 
small  Union  force.    On  12  April  IwM  it  was 
garrisoned  hv  parts  of  the  isecond  and  fourth 
(colored)  Unked  States  Artillery,  and  a  de- 
tachment  of   the    13th   Tennessee  Cavalry, 
in  all  557  men,  with  six  gam,  under  oim- 
mand  oi  Maj.  U  F.  Booth.    At  dwhieak 
of  the  12th  Gen.  J.  R.  Chalmers  of  For 
rest's  cavalry  command  appeared  before  the 
fort  with  about  1,500  men,  and  after  some  hours 
of  hard  fighting  drove  the  Union  trooos  from 
their  advanced  rifle-pits  back  into  the  fort, 
which  was  attacked,  and  the  Confederates  re- 
pulsed, but  securing  a  sheltered  position  within 
100  yards  of  it.-  Forrest  bad  come  op  while  the 
fighting  was  in  progress,  and  at  3.30  p.m.  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  die  fort,  saying  that 
he  had  suflidfrnt  force  to        it,  and  would  not 
be  answerable  for  consequences  shoiUd  he  be 
compelled  to  assault.    Major  Booth  had  been 
killed,  but  in  his  name  an  hour  was  asked  for 
consideration.   There  were  United  States  gun- 
boats in  the  river,  and  believing  that  the  re- 
quest for  an  hour  s  consideration  was  to  gain 
time  for  reinforcements  to  arrive,  Forrest 
would  give  but  half  an  hour.   When  the  time 
was  up  the  bugles  sounded  ^e  cfaai^.  the  as- 
sault was  made,  diere  was  a  short  and  severe 
struggle,  many  of  the  garrison  were  killed  in 
the  fort,  and  those  who  attempted  to  escape  by 
the  river  were  shot  or,  rushing  over  the  blun 
into  the  river,  drowned.   More  than  half  of  the 
garrison  were  killed  or  wounded,  a  vei^  laige 
proportion  being  killed.   About  160  white  and 
40  colored  prisoners  were  taken.  The  defend- 
ers of  the  fort  fought  bravely,  but  were  sii^ly 
overpowered.  Forrest  says  in  his  report :  •The 
river  whs  dyed  with  the  blood  of  slaagbCered 
for  200  yards.    The  appro^mate  loss  was  up- 
wards of  500  killed;  but  few  of  the  officers 
escaped.  There  was  in  the  fort  a  large  number 
of  dtizau  who  had  fled  there  to  escape  the 
consct^  law^  Most  of  them  nn  into  the  nytr 
and  were  drowned.*  Forrest  reports  his  own 
loss  as  20  Ulled  and  60  wounded.  Consult 
'Official  Records'  (Vol.  XXXII);  The  Centuiy 
Company's  ^Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil 
War>  (Vol.  IV). 

FORT  PLAIN.  N.  Y.,  village  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  35  miles  southeast  of  Utica  on 
the  Barge  Canal,  and  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Hudson  River  Railroad.  It  contains 
machine  shops;  furniture  factories,  creameries, 
wagon  worin,  piano  factory,  condensed  miOc 
factory  and  silk  and  knitting  mills.  The  water 
supply  system  is  the  property  of  the  viHage. 
Pop.  2,923. 

PORT  PQRTBR,  M.  Y.,.  United  States 
militAry  post  on  the  Niagara  River  in  the  city 
of  Buffalo.  It  was  established  in  1867.  but 
prior  to  that  date  the  government  araintained 
a  defensive  work  at  Black  Rode 

FORT  PREBLB,  Me.,  United  States  mili- 
tary post,  at  Spring  Point,  in  Portland  Harbor, 
established  in  1808. 

FORT  PITLASKI,  erected  by  the  United 
States  on  Cockspur  Island,  for  the  defense  of 
Savannah,  Ga.,  and  c6mman<Gng  both  channels 
of  the  Savannah  ^ver.  It  was  a  brick  work, 
with  .walls  seven  and  a  half  feet  thick  and 
25  feet  high  above  water.  It  was  seized  by 
Georgia  State  troops  3  Jan.  186!  and  in  Jannaiy 
1862  mounted  48  heavy  guns  and  was  ga:^ 
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rboned  ^  nearly  400*  men.  Gen.  Q.  A.  GIII- 
.  more  was  put  in  charge  of  operations  to  reduce 
it,  and  in  February  1862  two  regirnents  of  in- 
fantry, two  companies  of  engineers  and  two 
of  artillery  were  landed  on  Tybee  Island, 
mostly  a  tnud-marsli,  lying  southeast  of  the 
fort,  and  soon  constmcted  11  batteries  of  36 
heavy  gans,  at  distances  from  the  fort  varying 
from  1,650  to  3,400  yards.  Caoseways  had  to 
be  constructed  across  marries,  over  which  mor- 
tars of  17,000  pounds  were  moved;  the  work 
was  done  entirfly  at  night:  all  difHculHes  were 
overcome;  and  on  9  April  the  batteries  were 
ready  to  open  fire,  the  three  breaching  bat- 
teries being  establi^ed  at  a  mean  distance  of 
1,700  yards  from  riie  fort.  At  sunrise  of  the 
10th  ue  fort  was  stmmioned  to  surrender;  its 
commanded,  Ctel.  C.  H.  Olmstead,  retried  that 
he  was  there  *to  defend  the  fort,  and  not  to 
surrender  it.*  Fire  was  opened  at  8  A.Jrf., 
and  an  hour  later  all  the  batteries  were  in  full 
play,  the  Confederates  replying  vigorously,  the 
fire  continuine  on  both  sides  until  Firing 
was  resumed  at  sunrise  on  the  11th,  and  the 
Confederates  replied  steadily;  but  by  noon  sev- 
eral of  the  guns  were  dismounted;  tfie  walls 
of  the  fort  began  to  crumble  under  the  weight 
of  metal;  and  at  2  p.m.  the  white  flag  was 
raised,  firing  ceased,  and  3S5  ofiicers  and  men 
were  surrendered,  several  of  whom  were 
severely,  oi»e  mortally,  wounded.  The  Unioa 
loss  was  ont  man  killed.  The  result  of  the  f^l 
of  Fort  Pulaski  was  the  closing  of  the  Savan- 
nah River  to  blockade  runners. 

FORT  RILBY,  Kan^  United  States  mili- 
tajy  post  on  the  Kansas  River,  near  Junction 
Qty,  Kan.  It  was  estabtished  in  1852  on  a 
reservation  of  19,000  acres  and  was  6rst  caHcd 
Camp  Centre,  being  near  the  geographical  cen- 
tre of  the  United  States  but  Avas  subsequently 
named  after  Gen.  B.  C.  lUley,  U.  S.  A.  it 
is  about  140  miles  from  Fort  Leavenwor^ 
with  wUch  place  it  is  connected  by  a  military 
road  completed  in  1854.  An  appropriation  of 
$10(^000  was  made  Congress  in  1855  for  the 
extension  of  this  road  to  Briber's  Pass,  be- 
tween Nebraska  and  Utah,  making  it  one  of  the 
finest  roads  in  the  country.  The  fort  is  the 
seat  of  the  United  States  Cavalry  and  Field 
Artillery  School  and  has  accommodations  for 
a  large  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry. 

FORT  ROBINSON,  Neb.,  United  States 
military^  post  in  die  Red  Cloud  Ageoqtr.  sit- 
uated in  the  western  part  of  Dawes  Connty, 
and  on  a  fork  of  the  White  River,  about  three 
miles  southeast  of  Crawford  The  post  dates 
back  to  1874  and  occupies  about  ^  square 
miles.  There  are  accommodations  for  over  500 
troops,  with  staUes  for  the  same  number  of 
horses. 

FORT  ROYAI^  West  Indies.   See  Fon 

DE  France. 

FORT  SAINT  DAVID,  a  ruined  fortress 
now  included  within  the  modem  municipality 
of  Cuddalore,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras, 
Hindustan,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  situated 
on  the  Tripapolore  River  about  12  miles  south- 
southwest  of  Pondicherry.  It  was  besieged  by 
the  French  in  1746,  but  withstood  the  siege  and 
finally  forced  the  French  to  retire.  It  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  British  and  was 
the  capital  of  their  possessions  in  that  section 
of  In^a  until  1758,  when  the  French  army 
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under  General  Lally  agam'  aftacked  the  ftJrt, 
this  time  with'  success,  and  razed  the  fortifi- 
cations. Abandoned  them  in  1760,  it  was 
reoccupted  by  the  British,  again  captured  by 
the  French  in  1782,  and  successfully  withstood 
a  siege  in  the  following  year,  falling  perma- 
nendy  into  British  possession  in  1785. 

FORT  SAINT  PHILIP,  La.,  a  fort  lying 
on  the  Mississippi  River  about  80  miles  below 
New  Orteans  and  nearly  opposite  Fort  Tackson. 
The  Spaniards  originally  built  the  old  river 
front  and  it  was  not  until  t-c  War  of  1812 
that  the  works  were  entirely  enclosed  by  the 
United  States  government.  Extensive  altera;- 
tions  were  made  by  the  government  after  -1$41, 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  it  was  taken 
by  the  Confederates,  but  felt  before  the  attack 
of  Admiral  Farragut's  fleet  in  April  1862.  See 
Fort  Jackson  and  Fort  Saikt  Phuip;  New 
Orleans,  Capture  op. 

FORT  SAM  HOUSTON,  hOs'ton,  Tex., 
United  States  military  post  near  San  y^jitonio, 
established  1865.  There  is  a  reservation  here 
of  469  acrea.  It  is  a  valuable  straU^c  poiqt 
on  the  Souihem  fnmtier.  There  is  a  pmt  office 
at  the  post 

FORT  SANDERS.  See  Knaxmix,  Sibob 

mr. 

FORT  SCHUYLER  (01d)»  N.  Y.  See 

FoHT  Stanwix  ;  Rome,  N.  V. 

FORT  SCHUYLER,  a  Federal  military 
station,  situated  on  a  52-acre  reservation  at 
Throgg's  Neck,  Bronx  County,  N.  Y.  It  was 
established,  in  1856  and  forms  one  of  the 
northern  defenses  of  New  York  Harbor,  its 
guns'goveming  the  passage  o£  the  Lons^  Island 
Sound. 

FORT  SCOTT,  Kan.,  city  and  county-seat 
of  Bourbon  County,  aa  the  Marmaton  River, 
and  on  the  Saint  Louis  and  S.  F.,  the  Missouri, 
K  and  T.  - and  the  Missouri  P.  railroads,  100 
miles  south  pi  Kansas  City.  The  chief  income 
of  the  city  is  derived  from  the  railroad  shops, 
the  Saint  Louis  and  S-  F.  employing  500  hands 
and  the  Missouri.  Pacific  550  hands.  The  city 
is  situated  in  a  rich  agricultural  and  dairy 
region,  this  in  itself  a  valuable  source  of  in- 
aome-  Besides  these  industries  there  are  manu- 
factqriea  of  cement;  syrup,  brick,  flour  and  ma- 
chinery. The  United  States  census  of  manu- 
factures for  1914  showed  within  the  city  hmits 
33  industrial  establishments  of  factory  grade, 
employing  527  persons;  422  being  wage  earn- 
ers receiving  annually  in  wages  a  total  of 
:  247,000.  The  capital  invested  aggregated 
:  1^2,000,  and  the  year's  product  was  valued  at 
:  ;13).000;  of  this,  $496,000  was  the  value  added 
,qy  manufacture.  Fort  Scott  is  the  largest  horse 
and  mule  market  in  the  State.  There  are  three 
banks  with  a  combined  capitalization  of  $200,000.' 
Among  the  public  institutions  are  the  library 
containing  over  20,000  volumes,  the  Goodlander 
Home  for  Children,  the  old  government  fort 
buildings  which  have  been  preserved,  the  Na- 
tional cemetery  and  a  160-acre  natural  public 
patic.  Religious  services  are  held  in  11  diurch 
e^fices.  The  educational  system  is  excellent,  con- 
sisting of  a  hif^  school  and  seven  public  schools. 
There  are  two  commercial  colleges  in  the  city. 
The  city  was  first  settled  as  a  military  post  m 
1844,  became  a  municipality  in  1850  and  was 
chartered  as  a  city  of  die  first  class  in  1882. 
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The  public  administration  is  vested  in  a  mayor 
and  four  ccHnmissioners  who  are  elected  every 
two  years.  The  major  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion are  native  born,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
negroes,  Germans,  Jews  and  Irish.  Fop. 
11 442. 

'fort  SHERIDAN,  lU..  is  26^  nulet 
aorth  of  Chicago  and  59  miles  south  of  Mil- 
waukee, V>fis.,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 
119  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  The  oc- 
currence of  the  railroad  riots  of  1877  and  the 
Haymarket  not  in  1886  alarmed  some  of  the 
business  men  of  Chicago,  who  foresaw  that 
the  city  might  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  mob 
that  found  a  leader.  Mr.  A.  C.  Bartlett  as  their 
representative  purchased  632j^  acres  in  Deer* 
field  township  and  presented  it  to  the  govern- 
ment in  1886.  It  was  accepted  by  the  Secretaiy 
of  War..  19  Nov.  1887.  Later  two  plots  of 
land,  one  containing  84  and  the  other  71  acres, 
were  added  by  purchase  to  the  reservation. 
The  buildings  erected  on  it  have  cost  nearly 

tj,000,000.  It  was  first  occupied  by  United 
tates  troops  8  Nov.  18S7  when  it  was  gar- 
risoned 1^  two  companies  of  the  Stxdi  In- 
fant^. It  was  officially  naihed,  by  order  of  the 
President,  Fort  Sheridan,  27  Feb.  1888,  in  honor 
of  Lient  Gen.  Philip  Henry  Sheridan. 
It  was  a  centre  of  interest  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  In  1917  it  was  used  as  a  Re- 
serve OfHcers'  Training  Camj)  for  men  from 
IlUnois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

FORT  SILL,  Okla  a  United  States  mili- 
tary post  in  Comanche  County,  on  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific  liailroad,  90  miles 
southwest  of  Oklahoma  Gty.  A  railway 
station,  telegraph  office  and  post  ofHce  are  lo- 
cated here.  The  buildings  of  the  permanent 
post  were  erected  in  1869-70.  The  ground  was 
staked  off  by  Gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  who 
named  the  post  in  honor  of  Gen.  Joshua 

till,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Stone 
iver,  Tenn.,  31  Dec.  1862.  In  the  seventies 
^e  post  was  the  scene  of  considerable  military 
activity  and  here  came  most  of  the  Comanches 
and  Kiowa  Indians  to  surrender  after  the 
failure  of  their  last  general  outbreak  in  1874- 
75.  In  the  ei^ties,  Geronimo,  the  Apache 
chief,  was  brought  to  Fort  Sill  and  kept  there 
as  a  prisoner  of  war.  New  buildings  were 
erected  in  1909-10,  and  in  1917,  one  of  the  great 
cantonments  of  the  new  National  Army  was 
established  at  Fort  Sill  and  named  Camp  Doni- 
phan. Consult  Thobum,  J.  B.,  *Fort  Sill*  (m 
Oklahoma  Home  and  School  Herald,  April 
1918). 

FORT  SLOCUM,  a  Federal  military  sta- 
tion, 2  miles  from  New  Rochellc,  N.  Y.,  on 
Long  Island  Sound  and  forming  an  outer  de- 
fense of  New  York  Harbor.   It  has  a  post  • 
office  and  telegraph  station,  also  a  recruit  depot. 

FORT  SMITH,  Ark.,  city  and  county-seat 
of  Sebastian  County,  situated  on  the  western 
border  of  the  State  at  the  junction  of  the 
Aricansas  and  Poteau  rivers,  and  on  the  Saint 
Louis  and  San  Francisco,  Missouri  Pacific 
Kansas  City  Southern,  Midland  Valley  and 
other  railroads.  The  city  is  in  a  rich  agri- 
cultural region  and  derives  a  Q^Bter  part  of 
its  income  from  this  source.^  There  are  also 
coal  mines  near  by.  The  city  has  a  wa^n 
factory,  several  furniture  and  chair  factories, 
a  wood-working  establishment,  machine  shops. 
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cotton  compress  and  oil  wells,  manufactories 
of  dry  goods,  drugs,  leather  goods  and  a  trade 
in  coal,  corn,  cotton.  There  are  two  daily 
and  several  weekly  papers  published.  The 
city  has  eia^t  public  scnools,  a  high  school,  two 
commercial  coil^^es,  a  Catholic  Girls'  Academy, 
three  parochial  schools  and  two  conservatories 
of  music.  There  are  13  churches,  represent- 
ing nearly  all  denominations.  There  are  four 
bsmks  (three  national  and  one  savings),  having 
a  combined  capital  of  $900,000.  Among  the 
notable  public  buildings  are  the  Federal  and 
county  courthouses,  the  United  States  jail  and 
a  hospital.  Saint  Anne's  Academy,  Carnegie  U- 
brary,  city  park  and  an  opera-house.  A  Na^ 
tional  cemeteiv  is  located  on  the  site  of  the 
former  ^Post*  burying  ground.  Fprt  Smith 
was  originally  a  French  trading  post,  and  in 
1817  became  the  headquarters  for  the  gathering 
and  distribution  of  supplies  for  die  United 
States  army  in  the  Southwest.  It  was  called 
Belle  Point  by  the  early  settlers,  was  incor- 
porated in  1842,  and  received  its  dty  charter 
in  1886.  The  city  adopted  the  commission  form 
of  government  in  1913.  The  is  lifted  by 
electricity,  gas  and  natural  gasi  owns  its  own 
waterworks  and  possesses  an  excellent  system 
of  electric  railvrays.  P<^  28^638. 

FORT  STANWIX,  N.  Y.  a  former  fort 
near  the  present  site  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  originally 
built  in  1756,  but  abandoned,  and  rebuilt  in 
1758  by  Brigadier  Stanwix  Here  in  the  fall 
of  1768  a  treaty  was  ne^tiated  by  Sir  William 
Johnson  (q.v.),  the  British  superintendent -gen- 
eral of  Indian  affairs  in  North  America,  with 
the  Six  Nations,  about  X200  IndiaiiB  being 
preaoiL  For  the  sum  of  $10^0001  the  Indians 
surrendered  title  to  Kentnaqv  West  Virginia 
and  western  Pennsylvania.  Soon  after  this 
the  fort  was  a^n  abandoned,  but  in  1776  it 
was  once  more  rebuilt  and  named  after  that 
intrmid  old  officer.  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler. 
In  1777  the  fort  was  the  object  of  an  attack 
by  General  Saint  Leger  with  1,700  Briti^ 
soldiers  and  allies,  but  the  garrison  held  out 
for  19  days,  from  3-22  Ai^st  when  they  were 
relieved  by  a  force  of  Continentals  under  Gen- 
eral Arnold.  In  1781  the  fort  was  destroyed 
by  flood  and  fire,  and  when  rebiult  was  anin 
named  Fort  Stanwix.  It  was  here  on  22  Oct. 
1784  that  the  three  United  States  commissioners 
negotiated  the  treaty  with  the  Iroquois  Indians, 
known  as  the  "Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,*  which 
provided  for  the  cession  to  the  United  States 
of  Western  lands  claimed  by  them.  Consult 
Sloane,  W.  M.  *The  FrentJi  War  and  the 
Revolution)  (New  York  1901). 

FORT   STEDMAN,   AM«ii!t   on.  Id 

March  1865  General  Lee  prei^red  to  abandon 
Richmond  and  Petersburg,  umte  with  Johnston 
at  Danville,  and  attack  Sberman,  who  was 
marching  northward  from  Savannah.  In  order 
that  he  might  wait  for_  favorable  weather,  he 
decided  on  a  sortie  against  Grant  to  hold  him 
near  the  Appomattox.  The  sortie  was  com- 
mitted to  General  Gordon,  with  about  one-half 
of  the  army.  The  point  of  Gordon's  attadc 
was  Fort  Stedman.  At  4  a.u.  25  March  the 
attack  was  made,  and  a  rush  of  Gordon's 
men  overcame  the  pickets  and  advance  guards, 
took  from  400  to  500  yards  of  the  mam  line 
(Willcox's),  induding  Fort  Stedman,  the  de- 
fenders of  which,  alter  a  spirited  resistance, 
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were  overpowered  and  captured,  turned  its 
artillery  upon  the  Union  line,  captured  between 
500  and  600  prisoners,  and  endeavored  to  sweep 
down  the  intrenchments,  but  met  with  a  repulse. 
It  was  so  daHc  that  friend  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  foe,  but  General  Parke  ordered 
Willcox  to  recapture  the  works.  General  Hart- 
ranft  to  support  hitn.  By  7J0  a.h.  Parke  had 
regained  a  part  of  the  line  and  drawn  a  cordon 
around  Fort  Stedman,  and  Tidball's  artillery 
had  concentrated  a  heavy  fire  upon  it  and  the 
line  adjacent  Hartranft  advanced  at  7.45  a.u., 
attacked  detachments  of  the  enemy  that  were 
moving  in  the  (Urection  of  City  Point,  captur- 
ing or  driving  them  back,  and  at  8  a.m.  Fort 
Stedman  and  the  ?ntire  line  was  recaptured,  to- 
gether with  1,949  prisoners  and  nine  stands  of 
colors,  the  Federal  loss  (Ninth  corps)  being 
72  killed,  450  wounded  and  522  missing.  The 
Sixth  corps  now  attacked  and  captured  the 
Confederate  picket-line,  losing  449  killed  and 
wounded  and  30  missinp;  and  the  Second  corps 
did  the  same,  capturing  365  prisonersj  and 
losing  51  killed,  462  wounded  and  177  missing. 
The  Confederates  made  several  efforts  to^  re- 
capture their  own  advanced  lines  but  failed. 
The  entire  Union  loss  in  this  engageiAent  ma 
170  killed,  1,323  wounded  and  729  missing,  an 
aggregate  of  2,222.  The  Confederate  loss  is 
not  definitely  known;  General  Meade  estinates 
it  at  5,000  men;  it  was  probably  not  more  than 
AJXO,  of  whom  one-half  were  prisoners.  Con- 
sult 'Official  Records*  (Vol.  XLVI):  Hum- 
thrtys,  *The  Virginia  Campaign  of  1864-65' ; 
Walker,  'History  of  the  Second  Army  Corps* ; 
Powell,  *H:stoiy  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps' ; 
The  (Century  Company's  ^Battles  and  Leaders 
of  the  GvU  War>  (Vol.  IV). 

FORT  STEPHENSON.  Ohio.  See  Fbb- 
HONT,  Ohio. 

FORT  STEVENS,  Ore.,  United  States 
military  post  situated  in  the  extreme  northwest- 
em  part  of  the  State  at  the  mouth  of  the  C<y 
lumbia  River,  and  on  the  Seattle,  Spokane  and 
Portland  Railway.  It  is  a  little  more  than  100 
miles  northwest  of  Portland  and  about  nine 
miles  west  of  Astoria,  the  fur  trading  post, 
whtcfa  was  established  by  John  Jacob  Astor  in 
1811.  The  groimds  surrounding  the  post  which 
was  established  in  1864  comprise  1,250  acre^ 
and,  beside  the  quarters  for  the  officers  and 
artillerymen  stationed  there,  has  a  post  office 
and  railroad  station. 

FORT  SULLIVAN,  S.  C,  the  early  name 
of  Fort  Moultrie,  in  Charleston  Harbor;  notable 
for  its  defense  against  the  British  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary War.  See  Colonial  Wass; 
Chaiiu»ton>  S.  C,  Attacks  ok. 

FORT  SUMTER,  built  upon  a  shoal  in 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel  of  Charles- 
ton Harbor,  three  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
city  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  nortii 
end  of  Morris  Island,  was  constnicted  on  a 
rip-rap  foundation,  its  walls  of  brick  being 
38  feet  high  and  7^A  feet  thick.  When  South 
(Carolina  seceded,  the  fort  was  unfinished  and 
not  garrisoned,  but  men  were  engaged  in  the 
work  and  in  mounting  guns.  South  Carolina 
passed  an  ordinance  of  secession  on  20  Dec. 
1860,  and  the  Secessionists  looked  to  the  im- 
mediate possession  of  all  the  forts  in  the  har- 
bor, one  of  which.  Fort  Moultrie,  was  held  by 
Maj.  Robert  Anderson,  with  a  ^rrison  of  75 


men.  Fort  Moultrie  was  indefensible  from  a 
land  attadc,  and  Anderson,  believing  that  he 
was  about  to  be  attacked,  on  26  December, 
skilfully  transferred  ms  command  to  Fort 
Sumter,  the  strongest  and  most  inaccessible 
work  in  the  harbor.  (Jovemor  Pickens  de- 
manded Anderson's  immediate  return  to  Fort 
Moultrie.  Anderson  refused,  and  the  gover- 
nor took  possession  of  Fort  Moultrie  and  all 
oUier  works  in  the  harbor,  and  seized  the 
arsenal,  post  office  and  custom  house  in  CHiarles- 
ton,  raised  the  Palmetto  flag  over  them,  and  thus 
inaugurated  war  against  the  United  States. 
He  began  the  construction  of  batteries  on 
James,  Morris  and  Sullivan  Islands  to  com- 
mand die  harbor  and  reduce  Fort  Sumter.  On 
9  Jan.  1861  the  merchant  steamer  Star  of  the 
West  endeavored  to  land  reinforcements  and 
provisions  for  Fort  Sumter,  but  was  fired  upon 
oy  the  Seces^on  batteries  and  driven  back. 
Again  .Governor  Pickens  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  the  fort,  again  Anderson  refused,  and 
negotiations  were  transferred  to  Washington. 
The  construction  of  batteries  continued  and  1 
March  General  Beauregard  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  all  the  Confederate  forces  at 
Charleston,  with  instructions  to  perfect  prep- 
arations for  reducing  Fort  Sumter.  Anderson 
was  now  in  dangj'er  of  being  starved  out  and, 
in  accordance  with  promise  given,  Ciovemor 
Pickens,  was  informed  8  April  by  a  special 
messenger  sent  by  President  Lincoln,  that  an 
attempt  would  be  made  to  land  provisions,  and 
provisions  onjv,  at  Fort  Sumter.  Beauregard 
notified  the  CTonfederate  government,  and  re- 
ceived orders  10  April  to  demand  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  fort,  and  to  reduce  it  if  refused. 
The  demand  was  made  at  noon  of  the  11th. 
Anderson  refused,  but  made  the  casual  remark 
to  the  messengers  carrying  Beauregard's  de- 
mand that,  if  left  alone,  h*;  would  be  starved 
out  in  a  few  days,  and  Beauregard,  'to  avoid 
effusion  of  blood,"  asked  when  he  would  be 
ready  to  leave  the  fort.  Anderson  said  he 
would  evacuate  the  fort  by  noon  of  the  -iSth, 
should  he  not  prior  to  that  time  receive  'con- 
trollinp  instructions*  from  his  government  or 
■additional  supplies.*  The  reply  was  not  satis- 
factory, and  3.20  a.h.  of  the  12th  Anderson 
was  notified  that  fire  would  be  opened  within 
an  hour.  At  4.30  A.V.  the  signal-gun  was  fired 
from  Fort  Johnson  on  Tames  luand;  all  the 
batteries  opened  fire;  Anderson  replied  de- 
liberately; in  24  hours  2,500  shot  and  shell 
struck  the  fort  or  fell  inside  of  it;  the  bar- 
racks were  burned  and  the  fort  much  damaged; 
the  relieving  fleet  could  not  land;  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  I3th  terms  were  arranged 
under  which,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  An- 
derson saluted  his  flag  and,  widi  drums  beating 
and  colors  ^ng,  marched  with  his  garrison 
out  of  the  fort  was  conveyed  to  a  steamer 
and  sailed  for  New  York.  During  the  bom- 
bardment not  a  man  was  killed  on  either  side. 

When  Fort  Sumter  fell  into  Confederate 
t>osscssion  it  had  78  serviceable  guns.  Addi- 
tional guns  were  mounted  in  it  and  it  was  well 
garrisoned.  The  Union  authorities  sunk  a 
number  of  old  whalers  filled  with  stones  in 
the  main  channel  of  Charleston  Harbor  to  close 
the  port  to  blockade- runners,  and  a  blockading 
force  was  maintained  off  the  harbor;  but  it 
was  not  until  7  April  1863  that  any  serious 
operation  was  attempted  against  the  fort.  Then 
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Dupont,  witb  nine  ironcUds,  made,  an  un- 
successful attack  upon  it.  One  of  the  ironclads, 
the  Keokuk,  which  had  approached  nearest  to 
the  fort,  was  struck  90  times,  and  so  much  in- 
jured that  she  sunk  off  Morris  Island,  and  her 
armament  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
while  the  others  withdrew  after  an  engage- 
ment of  40  minutes,  most  of  them  disabled  by 
the  fire  of  the  69  heaw  ffuns  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  The  fleet  fired  151  shots,  not 
more  than  34  of  which  struck  the  walls  of  the 
fort.  Sumter  discharged  810  shot,  Fort 
Moultrie  and  other  batteries  1,399,*  in  all  2,209, 
of  which  520  struck  the  different  vessels.  It 
had  been  expected  that  the  fort  would  be  re- 
duced to  a  pile  of  ruins  before  the  "sun  went 
down,  but  the  result  convinced  the  Union  au- 
Uiorities  that  the  fort  and  adjoining  works 
could  not  be  reduced  by  a  purely  naval  attack. 

It  was  now  determined  that  Fort  Sumter 
and  Charleston  should  be  taken  by  combined 
land  and  naval  attacks,  the  land  attack  being  by 
the  way  of  Morris  Island,  the  capture  of  the 
batteries  there  and  the  establishment  of  bat- 
teries to  reduce  Fort  Sumter.  For  this  pur- 
pose General  Gillmore  was  selected.  He  landed 
on  Morris  Island  10  July,  made  two  unsuccess- 
ful assaults  on  Fort  Vwgner,  11  and  18  July, 
and  then  concluded  to  attempt  the  destruction 
of  Sumter  from  ground  already  in  his  posses- 
sion, so  that  the  fleet  could  enter  the  harbor 
and  command  Charleston.  (See  Fobt  Wacnes). 
A  sufHcient  number  of  breaching-guns  were  in 
readiness  16  August;  fire  was  opened  on  the 
17jth,  and  on  the  34th  Gillmore  reported  the 
practical  demolition  of  the  fort  From  18  guns 
he  had  thrown  5,009  projectiles,  weiring  552,- 
6Bi  pounds,  of  which  4,147  struck  the  fort. 
Before  daylight  23  August  five  monitors  ap- 
proached to  within  about  800  yards  of  the  fort 
and  opened  fire,  which  was  kept  up  until  6 
A.M.  Confederate  officers  now  held  a  council, 
and  the  proposition  was  offered  to  abandon  the 
fort,  but  as  a  matter  c-f  sentiment  it  was  re- 
solved to  hold  i:.  On  30  August  Gillmore  re- 
sumed fire,  dismounting  the  remaining  barbette 
^ns  and  leaving  but  one  casemate  gun  serv- 
iceable. As  a  means  of  defense  against  the 
fleet  the  fort  was  entirely  useless,  and  it  was 
held  merely  as  an  infantry  outpost.  On  2  Stp- 
tember  six  monitors  opened  fire  on  it,  but  it 
remained  silent,  not  a  suigle  gim  bdng  in  work- 
ing order  to  reply.  Early  on  the  morning  of  7 
September,  after  the  abandonment  of  Fort 
Wacner,  Admiral  Dahlgren  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  Fort  Sumter,  which  was  refused. 
Meantime  the  Confederates  were  removing  the 
guns  from  the  fort  and  placing  them  in  other 
parts  of  the  harbor.  During  the  night  of  8 
September  a  naval  force  of  about  400  men^ 
under  Commander  F.  H.  Stevens,  attempted 
to  carry  the  fort  by  assault.  It  was  then  de- 
fended by  about  450  men,  under  command  of 
Maj.  Stephen  Elliott,  Jr.  Stevens'  men  were 
in  boats,  and  when  towed  within  800  yards  of 
the  fort  the  boats  were  cut  loose  and  rowed 
for  the  fort,  on  approaching  which  they  were 
met  with  a  fire  of  musketry;  as  the  men  landed, 
hand-grenades  and  shells  were_  thrown  upon 
them;  and  simultaneously,  at  a  si^a]  from  the 
fort,  all  the  Confederate  batteries  on  James 
and  Sullivan  Islands,  with  one  of.  their  gun- 
boats, opened  fire,  and  the  attack  was  repulsed, 
All  who  bad  landed  being  killed  or  taken  pris-, 


oners.  The  reported  loss  was  4  killed,  19 

wounded  and  102  captured  On  26  October 
Gillmore  "again  opened  fire  with  his  heavy  guns 
from  forts  Wagner  and  Gregg,  aided  by  the 
cross-fire  of  150-pound  rifles  on  board  the  fleet, 
which  completed  the  ruin  of  the  fort,  and  all 
aggressive  operations  for  the  season  against 
Charleston  ended,  although  a  desultory  fire 
was  kept  up  against  Sumter  during  November 
and  December  to  prevent  the  remotmting  of 
the  guns.  The  casualties  in  the  fort  from  12 
Aug.  to  U  Dec.  1863  were  43  killed  and  165 
wounded.  From  a  tabular  statement  prepared 
by  an  officer  in  the  fort  it  araears  that  from 
12  Aug.  to  31  Dec  1863,  26,867  shot  were  fired 
at  it,  19,808  falling  against  or  into  it.  On  the 
approach  of  Sherman's  army  the  fort  was 
evacuated  17  Feb.  1865,  and  14  April  following 
the  same  flag  that  Anderson  lowered  in  1861 
was  raised  over  it  with  imposing  ceremonies. 
Consult  'Official  Records*  (Vols.  I,  XXVIU) : 
Doubleday,  'Reminiscences  of  Forts  Sumter  and 
Moultrie';  Crawford,  'Genesis  of  the  Civil 
War' ;  Gillmore, 'Engineer  and  Military  Opera- 
tions Against  Charleston  in  1863' :  The  Cen- 
tury Company's  'Battles  and  Leaders  of  the 
Gvil  War>  (Vols.  I  and  IV);  *Naval  War 
Records>  (VoL  XIV). 

E.  A.  Caruan. 

FORT  TOTTKN,  N.  Y..  United  States 
military  post,  established  in  1862  at  Willett's 
Point,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  near  A/S^itestone, 
and  strategicafly  placed  at  the  western  end  of 
Long  Island  Sound.  The  Sdiool  of  Sub- 
marine Defense  and  the  torpedo  supply  depots 
are  situated  here.  The  fort  guards  the  north- 
ern entrance  to  New  York  Harbor.  The  entire 
military  reservation  here  has  an  area  of  136 
acres. 

FORT  VALLEY,  Ga.,  city  of  Houston 
County,  on  the  Central  of  (jeorgia  and  the 
Southern  railroads,  28  miles  south  of  Macon. 
It  has  cotton  giu,  cotton  and  yam  mills  and 
a  crate  factory.  The  dtyr  owns  the  water  srapply 
system  and  electric-lighting  plant '  Pop.  2^w7. 

FORT  WADSWORTH,  N.  Y..  United 
States  militaiy  post  on  Staten  Island,  at  The 
Narrows,  in  New  York  Bay.  It  was  established 
in  1827,  and  was  first  called  Fort  Richmond. 
The  post  office  is  Rosebank,  N.  Y.,  and  the  tele- 
graph station  is  Quarantine,  Clifton,  S.  L  It 
was  named  for  Gen.  J.  S.  Wadsworth,  who 
was  killed  in  the  battk  of  die  Wildenvess  in 
1864. 

FORT  WAGNER,  a  work  constructed  by 
the  Confederates  near  the  north  end  of  Morris 
Island,  a  low,  narrow,  sandy  strip  of  land,  about 
three  ai^d  a  half  miles  in  length,  on  the  south 
side  of  Charleston  Harbor.  It  was  2^  yards 
directly  south  of  Fort  Sumter,  to  which  it  was 
an  outpost,  and  was  constructed  to  hold  smd 
control  all  that  f>ortion  of  the  island  upon  which 
effective  breaching* batteries  against  Fort  Sum- 
ter could  be  established.  On  the  northern  end 
of  the  island  was  Fort  Gre^,  and  the  southern 
end  was  held  by  a  small  force  of  infantry  and 
artillery.  Preparatory  to  a  combined  naval  and 
land  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  and  Charleston,  it 
was  determined  to  reduce  Fort  Waraer  and 
take  possession  of  the  entire  length  of  Morris 
Island,  and  General  Gillmore,  an  enmoeer  of- 
ficer of  skill,  was  selected  to  oo9imapa  .the  huv) 
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forces.  On  10  July  1863,  Grtllmore.  who  had 
concentrated  6,500  men  and  secretly  placed  4? 
siege  gims  and  field  guns  in  position  on  the  ex- 
treme northern  end  of  Folly  Island,  attacked 
the  Confederate  position  on  the  south  end- of 
Uorris  Island,  ettected  a  landing,  carried  the 
Confederate  batteries  of  11  guns  and  by 
9  A.M.  occupied  three-fourths  of  the  island  and 
pushed  his  skirmishers  to  within  600  yards  of 
Fort  Wagner.  The  navy  assisted  with  four 
ironclads.  At  daylight  of  the  Uth  aa  attempt 
was  made  to  carry  the  fort  by  assault,  which 
failed,  with  a  Union  loss  of  172  killed  and 
wounded,  and  119  taken  prisoners,  of  whom  40 
wer«  wounded.  The  Confederate  loss  was  12 
killed  and  wonnded.  After  this  failure  counter- 
batteries  were  established  against  the  fort,  and 
il  was  determined  to  attempt,  with  the  aid  of 
the  ironclads,  to  dismount  its  guns,  and  either 
drive  the  Confederates  from  it,  or  open  the  way 
to  a  successful  assault.  ,  The  navy  kept  up  an 
almost  incessant  fire  upon  it,  and  the  land  bat- 
teries were  established  at  distances  ranging  from 
1,M0  to  1,920  yards  of  it.  Soon  after  midday  of 
the  18th  the  navy  and  41  tight  guns  and  siege- 
moTtars  opened  a  furious  fire  upon  the  fort, 
which  was  continued  until  nearly  all  its  guns 
were  silenced  and  its  "defenders  driven  into 
bomb-proofs,  when  about  sanset,  after  900  Act 
and  shell  had  been  discharged.  Gen.  G-  C 
Strong's  brigade  of  six  smidl  regimenti,  siii>- 
ported  by  Col.  H,  S.  Putnam's  brigade  of  four 
regiments,  made  an  assauH.  As  the  head  of  the 
colmnn  left  the  trendies  the  guns  of  forts  Wag- 
ner, Gregg  and  Sumter  opened  on  it,  and  as  it 
Beared  R)rt  Wagner  the  Confederates  mounted 
Uie  parapet  ana  poured  in  such  a  destructiv* 
fiie  of  musketiv  that  the  leading  brigade  was 
repuIsMl;  but  the  supporting  brigade  gained  a 
foothold,  which  it  loM  for  over  an  hour,  when 
it  was  driven  back.  The  Union  loss  m  this  sec- 
ond assault  was  1,128  killed  and  wounded,  and 
380  missing;  among  the  kUled  01  mortally 
wounded  being  Genearal  Strong  and  Colonel 
Putname.  John  L.  Chatfield.  and  Kobert  G.  Shaw 
(q.v.).  The  Confederate  loss  was  56  killed  and 
133  wounded.  ,  , .  .      ,    „  _^ 

Gillmore  now  turned  his  attention  to  Fort 
Sumter  (q.v.),  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  pavy, 
was,  by  23  August,  reduced  to  a  shapeless  mass 
wiA  almost  every  gun  dismounted  or  silenced. 
Meanwhile  regular  approaches  were  made 
against  Fort  Wagneir,  thousands  of  l^eay  shells 
were  thrown  against  and ,  into  it,  and  by  26 
August  the  trenches  were  within,  250  yards  of  ^t, 
the  intervening  space  being  a  flat  ridge  of  sand, 
scarcely  25  yards  wide,  and  for  a  great  part 
planted  with  torpedoes.  The  Confederates,  were 
driven  from  position  behind  this  6at  ridge  vid 
the  approadies  continue  until  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  fort,  when  the  heavy  pns  of  the 
army  and  navy  opened  on  it.  Final  operiLtions 
were  inaugurated  S  September  at  daylight,  and 
in  42  consecutive  hours  17  siege  guns  dis- 
charged 1»4U  shells  at  the  work,  1^7  of  which 
stnioc  it,  the  ironclad  Nfw  Ironsides  joined  in 
tiie  attack,  the  fort  was  silenee4,  aver  100  of  the 
garrison  IciHed  and  wounded,  and  an  assault  was 
ordered  for  the  7th.  When  morning  came  the 
fort  had  been  abandoned  and  its  garrison,  with 
that  of  Fori  Gregg,  had  escaped,  leaving  the 
entire  island  with  the  25  guns  qf  the  two  works 
in  Union  possession.  The  Union  loss  on  Morris 
Island  (10  July-7  September)  was  381' kiUe<^ 


1,372  wounded  and  565  missing,  an  aggregate  of 
2,318;  the  Confederate  loss  was  iSTkilled,  674 
WQun<!ed  and  238  missing;  an  aggregate  of  1,069. 
Consult  ^Official  Records*  (Vol.  XXVIII); 
^Umore,  ^Engineer  and  Artillery  Operations 
Against  CharlestoiL  1863* ;  The  Century  Com- 
pany's 'Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War* 
(Vol.  IV). 

E.  A.  Cabman. 

FORT  WALLA  WALLA.  Wash.,  United 
States  military  pest,  estahUshed  in  1857,  at 
Walla  Walla. 

PORT  WARREN,  Mass.,  United  States 
military  post  on  Georges  Island,  near  Boston, 
established  in  1837.  During  the  Civil  War  it 
was  used  as  a  military  prison.  It  is  the  head- 
quarters for  the  coast  artillery  district  oi 
Boston. 

FORT  WASHINGTON,  Md.,  United 
States  military  post  on  the  Potomac  River,  near 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  was  established  in  1815 
as  Fort  Warbiirton.  It  comprises  a  reservation 
of  334  acres. 

FORT  WASHINGTON,  N.  Y.,  the  site 

of  a  former  fort  at  l82d  street.  New  York  city, 
overlooking  the  Hudson  River.  After  the 
battles  of  Sap's  Bay  and  Harlem  Heights  (qq.v.), 
Washington  retreated  to  White  Plains  (q.v.) 
where  a  battle  was  fought  28  Oct.  1776.  A 
council  of  war  had  decided  to  garrison  and  de- 
fend Fort  Washington,  it  being  supposed  that 
if  compelled  to  evacuate,  the  garrison  could 
cross  the  river  into  Jersey.  Having  sent  part 
of  his  troops  in  pursuit  of  Washington,  Howe 
invested  Fort  Washington,  then  defended  by 
3,000  men  under  Col.  Robert  Magaw.  TTie  as- 
sault occurred  16  Nov.  1776  but  so  intrepid  was 
the  defense  that  the  British  and  Hessians  lost 
400  before  the  outworks  were  taken.  How- 
ever, when,  the  British  had  come  within  100 
yarcb  of  the  fort,  Ma^w  could  not  persuade 
nis  men  to  face  the  withering  fire  and  accord- 
ingly surrendered  his  remaining  2,700  troops, 
2,WX)  muskets,  400,000  cartridges  161  cannon 
and  other  stores.  Washington  then  began  his 
retreat  throurfi  the  Jerseys,  fighting  battles  at 
Trenton  and  Princeton  (qq.v.).  Consult  Dc- 
Lancey,  *The  Capture  of  Fort  Washington'  (in 


(.pp.  /o-iVi) ;  ijoraon,  American  Kevoiunon' 
(Vol.  II,  p.  348)  ;  Jones,  *New  York  in  the 
Revolution'  (Vol.  I,  p.  626) ;  Stedman,  'Amer- 
ican War'  (Vol.  I.  p.  217)  ;  Lossing,  'Field- 
Book  of  the  Revolution'  (Vol.  II,  pp.  619-621) ; 
Force,  'American  Archives'  (Sth  series,  Vol. 
Ill) ;  Wiley  and  Rines,  'The  United  States' 
(Vol.  II,  pp.  455-459);  and  biographies  of 
Washington,  Greene,  Knox,  etc. 

FORT  WAYNB,  Ind.,  city  and  county- 
seat  of  Allen  County,  situated  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  btate,  102  miles  northeast 
of  Indianapolis,  up(m  the  Sadnt  Joseph,  Saint 
Mary's  and  Maumee  River^  confluence  of  the 
first  two  within  the  city's  Umits  forming  the 
last  named.  It  is  notable  as  a  railway  centre, 
the  following  lines  passing  through  or  termi- 
nating there:  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  system; 
Wabash  J  New  York,  Chicago  and  Samt  Louis ; 
Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana;  Cincinnati,  Rich- 
mond aw)  Fort  Wagme ;  Lake  Shore  and  Michi- 
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Ki  Southern;  Fort  Wayn^,  Gncinnati  and 
uisvilte;  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton. 
The  city  is  central  in  a  rich  and  highly  de- 
veloped agricnltural  region  that  prodttces  abun- 
dant  crops  of  the  cereals  of  temperate  climates. 
Considerable  tracts  of  hardwood  timber  yet  re- 
main in  what  was  once  one  of  the  most  richly 
wooded  sections  of  the  Northwest.  These 
cover  a  wide  range  and  embrace  numerous 
establishments  of  large  magnitude  including 
shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Wabash  rail- 
roads. In  the  various  industries  13,416  persons 
were  engaged  in  1914.  The  capital  invested 
in  1914  in  228  establishments  was  $31,167,000; 
the  cost  of  the  materials  used  in  the  same  year 
was  $14,148,000.  The  salaries  and  wages 
amounted  to  $8,935,000  in  the  same  period. 
The  manufactures  include  car-wheels,  Corliss 
and  other  steam  engines,  boilers,  gas  engines, 
gas  machinery,  iron  and  steel  bars,  freight  and 
passenger  cars,  locomotives,  electrical  machin- 
ery and  electrical  fittings  and  fixtures,  hosiery, 
gloves,  caps,  oil  tanks,  organs  and  pianos,  wom- 
en's garments,  road  construction  machinery, 
carriages,  wagons,  washing  machines,  furniturCi 
paper  boxes,  lumber,  sash,  doors,  malt  liqtuirs, 
cigars,  harness  and  leather  findings  and  a  con- 
siderable variety  otherwise  of  products  in  iron 
and  steel,  wood  and  textile  fabrics.  The  value 
of  the  manufactured  products  was  $30,205,000 
in  1914,  an  increase  of  30.8  per  cent  over  1909. 
The  municipality  owns  and  operates  the  public 
waterworks  system,  an  abundvit  supply  oi  pure 
water  being  poured  from  wells  bored  deeply 
into  the  rock,  and  distributed  by  means  of  three 
thoroughly  equipped  pumping  stations.  There 
is  a  handsome  and  substantial  city  hall  and 
police  headquarters  and  eight  modem  and  thor- 
oughly equip^d  houses  advantageously  situated 
shelter  the  city  fire  department. 

The  public  buildings  in  the  city  are  a  court- 
house (county),  completed  in  19C^  at  a  cost  of 
£1,000,000;  United  States  post  office  and  court- 
house; a  public  library  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000  throu£^  a  donation  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie;  county  jail;  high  school  and  manual 
training  school  building,  completed  in  1904  at 
a  cost  of  $300,(XX),  and  15  grammar  and  ward 
school  buildings,  most  of  which  are  of  very 
modern  construction  and  beautiful  architecture. 
The  free-school  system  maintained  by  the  city 
embraces  a  hi^  school  and  manual  training 
sdiool,  a  training  school  for  teachers  and  15 
ward  and  grammar  schools,  together  with 
kmdergarten  departments.  The  free-school 
system  is  governed  by  a  board  of  three  trustees, 
elected  triennially  by  the  city  council,  the  im- 
mediate executive  head  of  the  schools  being  a 
superintendent  elected  by  the  board.  _  There 
are  six  Roman  Catholic  parish  schools  in  adcU- 
tion  to  a  high  school  for  boys  and  an  academy 
for  girls;  and  six  (German  Lutheran  parochial 
schools.  Concordia  College,  founded  in  1850, 
is  seated  in  Fort  Wayne  and  is  maintained 
under  auspices  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Church.  Near  the  city  is  an  academy  main* 
tained  under  auspices  of  Catholic  sisters,  an 
academy  for  the  higher  education  of  young 
women.  Among  other  institutions  of  learning 
are  a  college  of  medicine  and  surgery,  a  con- 
servatory of  music,  a  school  of  art,  two  busi- 
ness colleges  and  a  school  of  oratory,  expres- 
sion and  phyncal  culture.    There  are  4/  re- 


ligious congregations  and  40  church  edifices, 
many  of  them  beautiful  and  costly  examples 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  The  congrega- 
tiops  are  distributed  denominationally  as  fol- 
lows: Baptist,  two;  Christian,  three;  Congrega- 
tional, two;  Episcopal^  two;  Evangelical  Asso- 
ciation, one;  Evangelical  Lutheran  (English), 
three;  Evangelical  Lutheran  (CJerman),  four; 
German  Lutheran,  three;  Methodist  Episcopal, 
five;  Free  Methodist,  one;  African  Methodist 
Episcopal,  one ;  Presbyterian,  four ;  United 
Presbyterian,  one;  Reformed  (German),  two; 
Roman  Catholic,  seven;  United  Brethren,  one; 
Baptist  Brethren,  one;  CHiristian ' Science,  two. 
The  city  is  the  see  of  the  Catholic  diocese  of 
Fort  Wayne.  The  ci^y  has  a  central  charities 
organization  and  many  of  the  religious  con- 

fregations  maintain  comprehensive  societies 
or  charitable  and  benevolent  work.  There  are 
four  large  hospitals  of  modem  equipment,  one 
non-sectarian,  two  under  Roman  Catholic  and 
one  under  German  Lutheran  administration. 
There  are  three  orphan  asylums,  two  sectarian 
and  one  maintainea  by  the  county;  home  for 
emergencies  and  a  refuge  for  women.  Just 
bQFond  the  city  limits  is  the  State  Schocd  and 
Home  for  Feme-Minded  Youth  of  both  sexes 
and  Home  for  Enlepttc  Women.  The  city 
has  ttumy  national  and  private  bank^  trust 
companies  and  btiilding  and  loan  assoaattons. 
Its  banks  represent  a  capitalization  of  aboal 
$5,000,000.  The  total  public  park  acreage  of 
the  city  is  95.49,  distributed  as  f ollo-ws : 
Swinney,  45.24;  Lawton,  3120;  Reservoir,  13; 
McCnlloch.  4;  Hayden,  1.12;  Piqua,  75;  Old 
Fort  (site  of  stockade  built  by  (general 
Anthony  Wayne  in  1794),  .18.  There  are  five 
cemeteries:  Achduth  Weshatom  (Hebrew), 
Concordia  (Cjerman  Lutheran),  Saint  ^ohns 
(German  Lutheran),  New  Catholic  (Ronaan 
Catholic),  and  Lindenwood  (non-denomina- 
tional). The  city  is  governed  under  a  special 
charter,  conferred  by-  the  State  legidature, 
which  provides  for  a  municipal  legislative  body 
of  one  councilman  from  each  of  the  10  wards 
and  five  at  large,  chosen  biennially,  a  mayor 
and  city  clerk,  chosen  quadriennially,  and  a 
board  of  waterworks  trustees,  diosen  biennially. 
The  board  of  public  works,  board  of  public 
safety,  health  commissioner  and  park  and 
street  superintendents  and  dty  attorney  and 
city  comptroller  are  appointed  by  the  mayor, 
(^undl  fixes  all  municipal  tax  levies  and  ap* 
propriations  and  has  final  approval  of  all  con- 
tracts and  franchises.  Fort  Wayne  is  an  im- 
portant and  floaridting  trade  centre  and  has 
a  commerce  that  embraces  extensive  wholesale 
and  jobbing  operations  in  dry  goods,  groceries, 
light  and  heavy  hardware,  drugs,  millinery, 
paper,  etc.  The  total  volume  of  wholesale 
trade  has  a  value  of  about  $10,000,000.  The 
total  post  office  receipts  are  about  $2(X),000 
annually.  The  dty  takes  its  name  from  a  fort 
built  on  a  jnrt  of  the  present  site  of  the  dty 
by  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  in  1794.  Theplact 
however  had  a  history  that  long  antedated 
this.  There  is  evidence  that  LaSafie  had  viu- 
ted  the  locality  as  early  as  1670.  It  was  the 
site  of  Ke-ki-on-ga,  the  'central  dty^  of  the 
once  powerful  and  warlike  Miami  Indians.  At 
different  times  during  the  l7th  and  18th  cen- 
turies French  and  Etiglish  had  military  posts 
at  Ke-ld-on-ga.   In  1790  General  Harmar  led 
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an  expedition  affainst  the  Miami  dty,  but  was 
sienally  defeatea  lit  a  fierce  engagement  on  the 
Maumee  River  within  what  is  now  the  limits 
of  the  dty  of  Fwt  Wasme.  In  1791  General 
St  Clair  in  a  similar  csqiedition  was  over- 
whelmed a  short  distance  sotitheast  of  Fort 
Wayne  the  Indians  under  the  famous  Uiami 
chief,  Uttle  Turtle.  General  Wayne  in  1794 
beaded  a  third  expedition  against  the  In£ans 
in  the  Northwest  and  after  utterly  defeating 
them  at  the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers  on  the 
Lower  Maumee  in  northwestern  Ohio  marched 
to  Ke-ld-on-ga  and  in  Septcanber  of  that  year 
built  his  stockade  on  an  eminence'  overlooking 
the  confluence  of  the  Saint  Joseph-  and  Saint 
Man-'s  rivers.  There  was  no  further  serious 
trouble  with  the  Indians  until  August  1812. 
when  the  conspiracy  of  Tecumseh  and  his 
brother  The  Prophet  ensued  in  a  close  invest- 
ment of  Fort  Wayne  and  its  meagre  garrison. 
The  siege  was  vigorously  pressed  for  about  two 
weeks,  when  it  was  raised  by  a  force  that  had 
been  dispatched  to  relief  of  the  beleaguered 
garrison.  Fort  Wayne  at  once  assumed  im- 
portance as  a  trading  post  and  in  1825  the  town 
itself  was  laid  out.  In  1840  Fort  Wayne  took 
rank  as  a  city.  Between  1850  and  1860  began 
the  era  of  railroads,  when  growth  received 
fresh  and  powerful  impetus  and  Fort  Wayne 
came  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  industrial  and 
commercial  dties  of  the  State.  Pop.  (1910) 
63.933;  (1914)  72^332.  Consult  Dillon.  J.  B., 
^History  of  Indiana*  (Indianapolis  1859) ; 
Smith,  *  History  of  Indiana'  (2  vols.,  Indian- 
apolis 1893) ;  and  Levering  'Historic  Indiana' 
(New  Yorfc  1909). 

Chari^  L.  Btanawotp, 
Secretary  of  The  Commereial  Club  of  Fort 
Wayne. 

PORT  WILLIAM.  Canada,  dty  in  the 
district  of  Thunder  Bay,  Ontario,  at  the  head 
of  lake  navigation  on  Superior.  It  Is  on 
the  Canadian  Padfic,  Canadian  Northern, 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  Mount  McKay  and 
Kakabeka  Falls  railways.  Ogilvie's  flour  mills, 
with  a  capacity  of  15,000  barrels  daily,  are 
located  here  and  the  dty  has  important  hard- 
ware and  stove  manufactures,  foundries,  brick- 
yards, shipbuilding  and  car  works,  sash  and 
door  factories,  starch  works,  etc.  Value  of 
manufactured  products  $534,097  in  1910  and 
rapidly  growing.  Traffic,  both  by  railways  and 
the  take  steamers,  is  active;  there  is  good  water 
power  and  the  harbor  is  excellent.  Noteworthy 
public  buildings  are  the  city  hall,  public  library, 
two  hospitals,  courthouse,  collegiate  institute, 
etc  Grain  elevators  numbered  17  in  1914j  with 
a  capacity  of ,  27,401,000  hnshels.  Lumbenng  is 
an  important  industry.  Tramway  (26  miles), 
telephone  and  electric  Kght  services  and  water- 
works are  owned  by  the  city.  Founded  by 
fur  traders  in  the  early  years  of  tfie  last  cen- 
tury, Fort  William  became  a  town  in  18B7  and 
a  city  in  1907.  TTie  government  is  vested  in 
a  mayor  and  a  council  of  eig^t  members,  elected 
annually.  The  population  numbered  in 
1911,  showing  an  increase  of  nearly  1^000  in 
a  decade. 

FORT  WILLIAM  HENRY,  a  fort 
erected  in  1755  at  the  head  of  Lake  Geoi^, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Caldwell, 
N.  Y.  It  was  a  starting  point  for  ei^ditions 
against  the  Frendi  during  the  Frendi  and  In- 
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dian  War.  In  1757  it  was  attadted  by  Rigaud 
and  later  in  the  same  year  the  Engli^  garrison 
surrendered  to  Montcalm  who  permitted  it  to 
mardi  to  Fort  Edward  escorted  by  some  French 
regulars.  On  the  march  the  party  was  set  upon 
bv  hostile  Indians  and  many  were  slain  and 
about  200  carried  into  captivi^.  Consult  Park- 
man,  'Montcalm  and  Wolf  (3  vols.,  Boston 
1906) ;  and  Sk>ane,  W.  M.,  'The  French  War 
and  the  Revolution*  (New  York  1901). 

FORT  WORTH,  Tex.,  city  and  county- 
seat  of  Tarrant  County,  175  miles  northeast  of 
Austin,  on  the  Trinity  River,  and  Texas  and 
Pacific,  Santa  Fe,  Fnsco,  Trinity  and  Brazos 
Valley,  Rock  Island,  Cotton  Belt,  Houston  and 
Texas  Central,  Fort  Worth  and  Denver  Cit^, 
Interaatiooal  and  Great  Nortliem,  Missoui?, 
(Hjahoma  and  Gulf  and  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  railroads.  Fort  Worth  is  an  important 
railroad  centre  and  handles  more  than  five  times 
the  number  of  freight  cars  yearly  than  any 
other  dty  of  North  Texas.  During  19lS, 
1,136,201  frdght  cars  were  inspected  throug^i 
the  local  yards  and  a  large  oroportion  of  these 
stopped  to  receive  and  disdiarge  freight.  At 
the  present  time  there'are  approximately  ^)00 
railroad  men  who  receive  uieir  pay  in  Fort 
Worth.  With  an  average  of  four  to  a  family 
this  would  give  about  iQ^DOO  people  dependent 
on  the  railroads  for  support  Its  imjtortance 
as  a  railroad  centre  has  been  recognized  by 
11  large  grain  companies  who  have  built  ele- 
vators there,  having  a  daily  capadty  of  1,19^- 
000  bushels,  and  a  storage  capacity  of  bulk 
grain  of  ^120,000  bushels.  There  are  also 
eight  warehouses  with  a  capacity  of  275,000 
sacks.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  traffic  of 
Texas  passes  throtigii  Fort  Worth,  and  each 
dajr  174  packa^  cars  leave  the  dty  to  svpp^ 
quick  and  effiaent  service  to  ^e  out  of  town 
merchants. 

Fort  Worth  is  also  an  important  banking 
centre  and  seems  likely  to  become  the  greatest 
west  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  Kansas 
City  for  the  reason  ttiat  it  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  a  ^at  farmii^  and  stock  raising 
country.  It  is  the  live-stock  mailRt  for  rtie 
Sou^west  Stockmen  realize  $250,000  !n  Fort 
Worth  daily.  It  is  also  a  fruit  and  produce 
centre,  and  has  die  asset  of  good  roads  and 
Tarrant  County  is  building  more.  These  roads 
connect  with  avenues  of  traflic  leading  imo 
surrounding  counties.  It  received  more  than 
$5,000,000  for  horses  and  mules  sold  in  the  Hve- 
stock  market  to  die  warring  nations  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1916.  Its  biBiding  pennits 
have  increased  substantial^  in  the  same  period. 
An  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  in  hogs,  she^ 
and  cattle,  cotton  oil.  ^jain,  fruit  and  produce. 
The  industrial  establishments  include  stock- 

Sirds  whose  daily  capacity  is  about  27,500  head, 
rge  paclring-houses,  grain  elevators,  flour, 
commeal  and  stock-feed  mills,  breweries,  roll- 
ii^  mills,  railroad  repair  shops,  foundries  and 
machine  shops,  cotton  and  ml  tnilh,  tin  sikt 
plants  and  manufactories  of  clothing,  furniture, 
chemicals,  ,candy,  wagons  and  carriages,  etc 
Hie  United  States  census  of  mairafactures  for 
1914  flowed  within  the  dty  limits  180  industrial 
establishments  of  factory  grade,  employing 
3,044  persons:  2,306  being  wage-earners,  re- 
ceiving annually  a  total  of  $1,5^,000  in  wages. 
The  capital  invested  aggregated  $8,595^,  and 
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.  the  year's  oitfflut  valued  at  ;S9,974^000t.  of 
,Uus  $4,142,000  wa&  the  value  adoed  by.mftnu- 
iactuje.  .  The  deposits  ior  ;  the  Urgent  haaks 
and  financial  institutions  a&  shown  by  the  .last 
report,  compared  with  those  of  1914,  are  in  total 

.as  follows:  1914,  $16,142^;  11915,  ¥25.395,000. 
The  business  transacted  through  aie<dearulg- 
house  averages  abont  $l,25(U)00'a  day. '  The  an- 
nual  hank  dealings  ai  Fort  Worth  dearly  indi- 
cate the  hi^  Volume  of  the  nianu£a6tunng.  and 
jobbing  business  conducted  in ,  this.,dly..  In 
1915  the  bank  clearings  tAtalcd'  $W5;^>25.17. 
Thfe  achools  and  (Colleges  pf  Fort  Worth  afe 

-among  the  best  in  th^  Southwest.  One  tmiv^r- 
sity,  two  colleges,  nine  private' and  preparatory 

'  spools  ^ild  four  business  doReges  augment  the 
public  school  system;  Asidt  {rotn  18  buildings 
used  for  public  school  students.  Fort  W^oith 
has  two  high  sdiobls  for  whites  and  one  fqir 
negroes.'  The  scholastic  census  for  1915  was 
almost  14,000.  Iri  the  denomhiatiortal  institu- 
tions are  represented  Christian,  Methodist,  Bap- 
tist, Catholic  and  Episcopal.  Thesfc  schools  have 

'been  progressive  in  recent  ye&'rs  and  their  at- 
tendance is  ihcreasiog.  It  contaitrs  a'Camegie 
library,  Court  of  Civfl  Appeals  Law  library  and 
the  Medical  College  medical  Hbrary.  Fort 
Worth  has  31  pdtlts  consisting  of  433  acres,  216 
miles  of  paved  streets,  and  Tarrant  County  has 
650  miles  of  improved  roads.  Fort  Worth  has 
a  large  and  modem  electric  power  plant  with 
a  capital  of ,  $3,680,000  supplying  current  to 
neighboring  towns  and  dties  to  the  extent  df 
100  tniles,  and  owns  a  large '  reservoir  with  a 
capadty  of  3O,O0O,O00lO0O  gallons, ,  covering  an 

■'at«a  0^6,000  acres,  offering  "cheap  water  for  all 

'purposes.  Founded  as  a  military  post  by  Maj. 
R.  D.  Arnold  in  1»19,  Fort  Worth  became  the 
county-seat  in  1860  artd  was  first  incorporated  in 
'1S73.  The  convnission  form  of  government  was 
adopted  in  1907.  Pop.'  O880)  6.663;  (1910) 
73,312;  (1916)  100,000. 

G.  G.  GoMM, 
,Secr6taty,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

■  FORT  YELLOWSTONE,  a  Federal  mili- 
tary stt^tion,  4«utbUsfaed  as  Ounp  Sheridan  iti 
1674,  located  on  a  2S-acr«  reservatioa.  on 
Beaver  Cred^  in  the  Yellowstone  Nattonal 
Park.  It  U  reached  by  the  lines  of  the  Ndrthem 
Padfic  Kailroad,  and  is  aboat  £ve  miles  distant 
from  Gardiner.  Ifammoth  Hot  Springs  is  tbe 
nearest  telegraph  station.  The  duly  of  gav- 
rison  is  to  enforce  the  regulations  of  the  govern- 
ment  in  regard  to  caipping,  wood-cuttings  etti., 
.in  th«  park  and  to  perotect  travelers. 

FORT  YUKOJJ,  an  old  trading-post  sit- 
uated at  the  great  bend  of  the  Yukon  RivW 
and  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  A  native  school 
here  is  in  receipt  of  government  aii 

-  irORTALEKA;  or  CBARA.  Brazil,  dty, 
port  and  capital  of  the  state  of  Ceari,  seven 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ceari  River  on  a« 
open  plain  overlooking  the  sea.  It  is  fegularly 
laid  out,  and  haa  broad,  well-paved  streets  and 
numerous  squere$.  It  is  connected  by  rail  with 
fertile  inland  regions.  ^  The  temperature  is  tnod- 
ified  by  strong  sea  winds.  •  It  con^ins  a  gOf- 
«mmet)t  honse,  le^slative  chandlers,  bishop's 
palace,  a  lyceum,  hosintal  and  asylutrfs-  The 
port  is  the  principal  outlet  for  the  products  otf 
the  stale,  hut  tiie  harbor  is  an  open  roadstead 
Jmpravftttteota  are  .under  vtay.  to  make  it  sai&t' 


Jor  :|NB-.go«ig  vessels.    Suear,  cofie  - 

■  cotton,  rum,  ric^  beans,  hides  and  ^ 
principal  ejtjKirts.    Fortaleza  origiz* 

: small  village  which  grew  up  arousda -  - 
lished  here  in  cokmial  times.    In  l-:^* 
caitie  known  as  Villa  do  Forte  da 
In  ISIO  it  was  made  Ae  cafutal  «  Oi- 

-  in  1823  received  its  charter  as  a  a: 

FORTB  (Ital.  knid),  in  mnsc,  ^ 
fttr  loud  ustttfly  riesienAted  on  the  scr^ 
Fortitsimo,  yery  lond,  is  des^nated  V: ' 

PORTESCUE.  Sir  John,  Engli  ^  i 

b.  Norris,  Somersetshire,  about  I^,  : 
1476.   He  was  educated  at  Exeter  C  -, 
ford.   In  1441  he  was  made  ldng\ 
law  and  in  the  following  year  chief ::  i 
the  King's  Bench.    He  was  a  tavv- 
Henry  Vl,  to  whom  he  remained  mos:  ; 
whom  he  served  most  efficiently.  Rt  n 
tainted  of  treason  in  the  first  Paitsrj 
"Edward  IV.    In  1463  he  accompatif  J  | 
Margaret  into  exile  and  afterward  -.t 
with  her  to  England.    While  on  the  Cl 
he  wrote  for  young  Prince  Edward  i-i 
brated  work  *De  Laudibus  legum  .^pfLi' 
made  his  submission  to  Edward  IV.  v . 
him  received  a  generalpardon.   In  ."| 
published  Fortescue's  *The  DifferenaH 
an  Absolute  and  a  limited  M<»iardT 
revised  version  it  appeared  in  1885  i"  i 
title  of  'The  Governance  of  Englaid 
suit  Foss,  'Lives  of  the  Judges*  (IST' 

PORTESCUE,  Sir  John,  Eng!bk  i 
man;  b.  about  1531;  d.  23  Dec  16K  5 
a  distant  relative  of JDueen  Elizabeth:^-: 
was  executed  in  153^  but  the  son 
to  his  title  and  estate  in  1551.  Di'^-| 
reign  of  Mary  he  was  instructor  to  the  F| 
Elizabeth,  on  whose  accession  he  wa^i"! 
keeper  of  the  great  wardrobe.  In  15"  j 
tered  Parliament  and  in  1589  was  nud  ! 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  1592  he  mikl 
and  in  1601  was  made  chancellor  of  'h* 
of  Lancaster.  James  I  deprived  bis  i 
chancellorship  of  the  exchequer,  bat  i) 
mained  in  favor  with  the  kii^.  Hcwui 
didate  for  Buckinghamshire  in  16(M,  ir.  I'i 
tion  declared  void  by  the  Lord  OiaEr-i 
the  ground  of  a  sentence  of  oath*:?  i 
.wtudn  Fortescue's  opponent  lay.  He  j 
with  unswerving  honesty  and  fidelit}'  iiJ 
also  noted  as  a  scholar. 

FORTH,  forth,  a  river  of  Scodaudj 
on  the  east  ude  of  Ben  Lomoad  in 
ahire.. 

FORTH  BRIDGE.  .Sec  Brdxk 

PORTISR.  Alc^,  American  edccv' 
autfior :  b.  Saint  James  Parish,  La.,  5  Jsr; 
d.  I9I4.  He  received  his  education  a!  tr'l 
.versity  of  Virginia  and  at  Paris.  Hf  ^' 
posts  successively  of  teacher  in  the  hirf  -'I 
,NeW  Orleans,  and  principal  of  the  prt^"-' 
department  of  the  University  of  Loa-j^' , 
1883  he  became,  professor  of  Frew* ' 
Uriivetsity  of  Louisiana,  was  re-c!«if<' ' 
post  when  the  university  became  TBt* 
TCTsity.    In  WH  he  was  made  prof«' 
Romance  languages  and  in  1913vascc«^ 
of  the  graduate  department.    For  nop.'' 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Louisiana  Stat' : ' 
of  Educaition-and  was  president  of  dief-'| 
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er  Sdiool-  o<  America  in  ISffMSBS.  .  He 
serred  terms  as  president  of  ^ha  An>encan 
lore  Society,  the  Modem  Larignage  AsM- 
m  and  the  Alliance  Francaise,  and  was  a 
ilier  of  the  l^eglon  of  Honor.  He  pub- 
d  ^Gabriel  d'EnherichJ  (1886);  'Bits  of 
stana  Folk-Lore>  (1888:);  (gept  srands 
irs  dti  XIX*  siMe>  (1889) ;  «Histoire  de 
.tt6rature  fraacaistf^  (1893);  <^Louiiiatta 
ies>  (ia»4)  ;  <Lawsiana  Fo]k-Talcs> 
4)  ;  'Voyage  en  £ixro(K>  (1895)  ;  <Prictsde 
oire  de  France*  (1899) ;  •Hiatoty  of 
siana>  f4  vob., .  1904)  ;  ^Hiatoiy  of  Mex- 
(1907);  ^Cyclopedia  of  Louisiana  His- 
>  (1909).  He  emted  various  French  texts 
was  a  contributor  to  Hik  'Catholic  Ency- 
edia.  ^  I 

FORTIFICATIONS.  From  the  remotest 
ization  the  an  of  fortification,  in  aotrie 
e  or  another,  has  been  in  practice  by  all 
ons  and  its  character  has  oeen  moi;ie  or 
influenced  not  only  by  the  natural  features 
:he  country,  but  by  the  political  an^'  social 
ditions  of  its  inhabitants.  In  its  earliest 
lications,  we  find  men  resorting  to  one  or 
re  simple  enclosures  of  earthen  'walls;  or 
these  surmounted  by  stakes  placed  in  juxta- 
ition;  or  of\stakes  alone  firmty  planted  in 

grotnifl,  with  a  strong  wa^hng  between 
m.  A  resort  of  such  feeb^  oieans  shows 
.  on\y  a  very  low  state  of/  tjris  branch  of 
■  military  art,  but  also  ^- of  that  Of  the 
ack.  This  clas^  oi  fortifications  {or  the 
tense  of  ek|tir9  frontier's  was  mostly  em- 
lyed  in  the  east  of  Europe  and  was  at  the 
ie  found  to'  be  a  sufficient  protection  against 
Me  nomadic  tribes  that  for  ages  teunca  over 
vast  plains.  The  next  obvious  and  necessary 
•V  was  to  form  yralls  either  of  rou^  blocks 
stone,  or  of  these  interlaced  with  the  trut^ 

heavy,  trees.  Obstructions  of  this  kind 
uld  be  used  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  were 
nfined  to  the  defenses  of  places  forming  the 
rly  centres  of  population.  As  human  inven- 
m  was  dcyelpped,  these,  in  turn,  were  found 

present  no  serious  obstacle  to  an  assault  by 
calade ;  giving  to  ^  assailed  only  temporary 
Ivantage  of  a  more  commanding  position,  xnd 
ley  gave  place  to  walls  of  dressed  stone  or 
rick,  whose  height  and  perpendicular  face  alike 
ade  defiance  to  individual  attempts  to  climb 
lem,  or  the  combined  effort  of  an  escalade, 
'hese  formidable  defenses,  wttfa-  flanking 
>wers,  were  in  their  time  found  to  be  insuffi- 
ient  again^  the  iqgvuit^  and  skill  of  the  as- 
ulant,  who,  by  means  of  covered  galleries  of 
imber,  sometimes  above  ^ound  and  sometimes 
eneath,  gradually  won  his  .way  tc  the  foot  of 
he  wall,  where,  by  breaking  his  way  through 
t,  he  removed  the  sole  obstruction  to  a  bodily 
oUision  with  the  assailed,  difloges  in  the 
ittack  led  tO' new. modifications  in  the  defense, 
vhich  consisted  in  surrounding  the  place  by 
vide  and-  deep ,  ditches,  of  which  the  walls 
Eormed  the  ,  scarp,  the  o)unterscarp  being 
^Uier  of  earth  or  revetted  The  gigantic  pro- 
file often  giv^  to  the  fortifications  of  antiquity 
seems  almost  incredible,  as  well  as  their  ex- 
tent In  hiany  cases  a  double  wall  of  stone  or 
brick  was  filled  in-between  with  earth,  form- 
ing a  wide  rampart  upon  which  several  vehicles 
could  go  abri^fX.  The  wall  built  by  the  Romans 
between  Carlisle  and  Newcastle  to  restrain  the 


incursions  of  tiife  Picas  hito  the-  sootfaern  por- 
tions of  the  idand  was  16  Tniles  in  extent, 

'  aboirt^  12-  feet  in  height,'  and  9  feet  in  Hia.^- 
ness.  The  dimtostons  and  extent  of  diis  work 
siBk  almost  intb  insignificance  when  cdmpand 

.  with  tfaoM  of  the'  celebrated  wall  of  CUnB,  boflt 
to  nsttain  the  inonsions  of.  the  Tartars.  This 
structure  was  ^ut  1,500  Exig^ish  -  miles  in 
leagth,  having  a  heif^  of  27  feet  and  a  tiiick- 

-nesi  at  tep  of  U  feec  llie'iDode  of  attack 
oi  fortified  plKCs  resorted  to  by  the  andems 

.was  redeced  to.  settled  rqies,  and  brouBfat  to 
the.  highest  state  of  perfectftos  by  (^<(>reehB, 
about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the 
immediate  successors  to  his  conquests.  An 
essential  feature  in  it  whether  in  the  rieges  of 
inland  fortresses  or  those  on  the  seaboard,  was 
to  cut  off  all  communication  between  the  place 
and  the  exterior  by  hemming  it  in  by  sea  and 

.land  with  stationaty  forces,  covering  themselves 
by  lines  of  entrenchments  strengthened  by 
ttiwers,  and,  in  the  case  of  seacoast  places, 
also  by  fleets,  from  assaults  both  from  with- 
out "and  from  the  place  invested  The  Romans 
evinced  their  decided  military  aptitude  not  only 
tn  Uie\empl(mnent  of  the  ordinary  ^stematic 
methodVof  tne  attack  and  defense  of  fortified 
places,  bttt  in  their  applic^on  of  the  cardinal 
principle  qf  mutilal  oefmsive  relations  be- 
tween the  parts  ot  a  fortified  position,  obtained 
by  advanced  and  retired  portioiis  of  the  <ti- 
ceintt,  and  also  in  the  adaptatic^n  of  entrench- 
ments to  the  natural. ieatures  of  the  site. 

With  the  invention  6f  g^powd^«Tld  its 
application  to  military  )mrpose^'^  gradual 
revolution  took  place  in  thfe  general  foinis  and 
details  of  fortification.  Naked  ^j^ls  alone  did 
not  offer  either  shitable  conveniences  for  the 
new  military  machines,^  .or  sufficient  .itrotection 
against  the  projectiles  throvm  from  them. 
This  led  to  the  introduction  of  ea^^hen  ram- 
parts and  parapets  which  were  placed  against 
the  walls  and  snttably  anangea  to  meet  the 
exigencies  oi  the  moment.  The  art  received 
something  like  a  stienttfic  basis  about  this'  time 
in  Italy,  from  which  the  names  and  forms  of 
most  OI  the  ekmeiits  oi  fortification  now  in 
use  are  derived.  It  was  at  this  epoch  that  the 
bastioned  form  of  fortification  first  appeared 

Bastioned  System. —  The  improvements 
made  in  siege-artlllety  toward  the  .end  of  the 
I6th  century  Caused  Sully,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  France,  Grand-master  of  Artillery  and  Su- 
perintendent of  Fortifications,  to  take  measures 
to  modify  and  strengthen,  the  fortifications  then 
existing  in  France.  The  tioted  military  engi- 
neers. Errard,  of  Bar-ile-Duc  De  Ville  •  ^nd 
Count  de  Pagan,  were  sucb^ssively  charged 
with  these  modifications  and  left  their  impress 
upon  the  works  entrusted  to  them.  Th^  were 
followed  by  Vauban,  and  he  by  Cormontaigne. 
Although  njodificattons  have  been  made  in  the 
bastioned  system  since  die  time  of  Cormon- 
taigne, its  essential  basis  is  that  of  his  method. 
A  knowledge  of  the  bastioned  system  would 
nqt  be  complete  without  an  acquaintance  with 
his  method  and  those  of  Vauban. 

A  bastioned  enceinte  consists  of  a  series  of 
bastions,  which  occupy  the  salient  angles  of 
the  polygon  within  which  the  enceinte  is  en- 
closed ;  toe  flanks  of  the  bastions  being  usually 
connected  by  strai^t  curtains.  The  sides  of 
2he  pol^psn  which  connect  the  salient  angles 
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of  the  bastions  are  tenned  the  exterior  sides, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  sides  of  an  interior 
polygon  which,  hdp^  paralld  to  the  first  and 
occupying  the  positions  of  the  curtains,  are 
tenned  the  interior  sides.  The  polygon  may 
be  regular  or  irregular.  The  bastioned  enceinte, 
when  its  relief  and  plan  are  suitably  arranged, 
possesses  the  advantage  of  having  its  ditdies 
thoroughly  swept  from  within  the  enceinte 
itself,  thus  securing  the  flanking  arrangement 
of  the  scarp ;  of  bnnging  a  cross  and  flank  fire 
to  bear  upon  the  approaches  on  the  salients  of 
the  encdnte;  and  furnishing  a  strong  Sntt 


the  length  of  curtain  and  to  dinnmst 
teiior  space  in  the  bastion,  die 
length  has  been  restricted  to  SO  yvii 

The  face  of  the  bastion  is  usoalhr  t" 
on  the  curtain-angle.  In  diis  case  it  ■ 
fire  of  the  flank  can  be  brought  to  tn;? 
enceinte-ditch  along  the  foot  of  tk  ■-. 
wall  of  the  face.  Grcumstances  am  x 
a  different  position:  directing  it  oossa-. 
on  the  curtain,  or  on  s<Mne  p<mif  oo  &  . 
With  the  advantages  gained  tliere  w2  * 
respmdins  disadvuitages.  Their  rdatiKs 
will  dedoe  it.   The  fdative  pos^iou  i 


Praac^  8y«t«m  of  FortificatioD.    The  ordinary  Front  with  located  Made*.  DitdMa,  Slope*  mod  CotnuMmiJua 


and  cross  fire  upon  the  site  in  advance  of  the 
curtains  and  the  faces  of  the  bastions. 

The  position  of  the  flank  will  vary  between 
the  limits,  a  perpendicular  to  the  curtain,  and 
a  perpendicular  to  the  opposite  face  let  fall 
from  the  point  where  the  curtain  intersects  the 
line  of  defense.  A  position  intermediate  to 
these  has  been  generally  adopted;  in  most 
cases,  placing  the  flank  so  as  to  make  an  ang^e 
of  about  100  degrees  with  the  curtain.  The 
length  should  be  sufficient  to  allow  it  to  be 
armed  wiUi  at  least  two  pieces  of  artillery;  this 
will  determine  the  least  len^  of  flank.  It 
may  be  increased  beyond  this,  to  any  extent 
demanded  by  the  circumstances  of  Uie  defense. 
From  the  effect  had  in  so  doing  to  increase 


curtain,  flanks  and  lines  of  defenst  i"^.' 
respective  lengths  affect  the  lengili  o: 
faces.  If  the  line  of  defense  is  eqail  «■ 
the  distance  between  the  curtain-u^ 
opposite  shoulder-angle,  the  com^ 
length  of  face  will  be  zero;  if  the  outz: 
the  flanks  have  their  least  and  the  tint  c: 
fense  its  greatest  length,  the  resnhmc 
will  be  the  long»t  tha|  we  can  have. 

Buttoned  rort^  The  bastioned  ir* 
been  devised  to  remedy  defective  fluAf^ 
positions.  It  may  consist  of  a  polygot: 
number  of  sides,  but  for  field-forts  t!"  " 
and  pentagon  are  generally  preferred  '  ' 
a  work  of  this  land,  a  square  or  pestif 
first  laid  out,  and  die  sides  bisected  t. 
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pendicnlar^  HI;  a  distance,  GH,  of  one-dgfath 
of  a  side  in  a  square  (Dne-seveiith  in  a  pen- 
tagon) is  set  off  on  the  perpendieukn:  xroni 
the  angular  points  of  die  polygon,  lines  DA,  CF 
are  d»wn  throujrii  the  points  thus  set  off; 
dtese  tines  give  me  directioa  of  the  tines  of 
defense;  from  the  salients  of  the  polygon,  dis- 
tances equal  to  two-sevenths  of  a  side  are  set 
off  on  the  directtoos  of  the  lines  of  defense, 
which  give  the  faces;  from  the  extremities  of 
the  faces  the  flanks  are  drawn  perpendicular  to, 
or  making  an  anfi^e  of  100  degrees  with,  the 


manned  and  vigorously  defended.  Anotho' 
consideration  that  must  not  be  omitted  is  the 
number  of  men  that  can  be  ooUeaed  for  woric< 
ii^  whether  there  are  tools  enon^  and  time 
enough  to  do  it. 

An  eicamination  of  the  arrangement  of  a 
bastioned  front  will  show  that  there  are  neither 
dead-angtes  nor  sectors  without  fire;  that  the 
salients,  and  all  the  grotmd  within  the  range  of 
fire,  are  protected  by  formidable  ccrfurans  of 
direct,  flank  and  cross-fire.  There  is  one  point 
in  thu  system  that  demands  particular  attea-- 


3po  49^  500 


Ptan  of  Port  Issy — -Drfeiaes  of  Paris  (1870). 


lines  of  defense;  the  extremities  of  the  flanks 
are  connected  by  curtains,  CD. 

In  deciding  on  the  general  plan  to  be  car- 
ried out,  the  following  considerations  re(iuire 
attention:  the  object  uie  work  is  expected  to 
fulfill,  and  its  situation  with  respect  to  the 
enemy;  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  attadced  by 
overwhelming  forces ;  whether  artiUery  is 
likely  to  be  brought  against  it,  or  infantry,  and 
whether  it  can  be  surrounded;  the  nnmber  of 
men  there  will  be  for  its  defense,  observing 
that  it  is  better  to  have  a  force  concentrated, 
and  that  h  is  therefore  injudidous  to  make 
works  of  a  greater  extent  than  can  be  weU 


tion,  which  is,  that  the  counterscarp  of  the 
ditch,  if  laid  out  parallel  to  the  intenor  crest, 
would  form  a  dead-angle  along  eadi  face  near 
the  shoidder;  because  the  fire  of  ^e  flank 
would  be  intercepted  1^  the  crest  of  the 
counterscarp.  To  prevent  this,  either  the 
counterscarps  of  the  faces  must  be  prolonged 
to  intersect,  and  all  earth  between  them  and 
the  scarp  of  the  flanks  and  curtain  be  exca- 
vated, or  the  ditch  of  each  face  must  be  inclined 
up  in  a  slope  from  the  bottom,  opposite  the 
shoulder,  so  that  it  can  be  swept  by  the  fire  of 
the  flank.  The  first  method  is  die  best,  but  re- 
qiures  most  labor;  the  second  is  t^ieBy  objeo* 
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tionaUtt  as  it  ka  cHy  acccis  to  the  dhdt, 
which  tnigfat  be  taken  advantage  o£  in  an 
assault 

Forts  have  been  proposed  with  half-basti^os, 
but  being  ven^  Utde  superior  to  the  redoubt  and 
much  more  mfficnh  of  construction,  they  ought 
never  to  be  used.  The  exterior  sides  of  the 
basttoned  fort  should  not  exceed  250  yards, 
nor  be  less  than  125  yards,  otherwise  the  flank- 
ing anangements,  with  the.  sniooth*bore  musket 
in  the  former  case,  and  the  flanks  too  short  in 
the  latter,  will  be  unperfect.  With  a  relief  of 
24  feet,  whidi  is  the  greatest  that,  in  most 
cases,  can  be  given  to  field-works,  and  an  ex- 
terior side  of  250  yards,  the  ditch  of  the  curtain 
will  be  perfectly  swept  by  the  fire  of  the  flanks, 
the  lines  of  deteftse  will  be  nearly  180  yards,  a 
length  which  admits  of  ft  good  defense,  -and 
the  flanks  will  be  nearly  30  yards.  WiA  a 
relief  of  14  feet,  the  le»st  tiiat  will  present  a 
tolerable  obstacle  to  ajk  assault,  and  an  ex- 
terior side  of  125  yar<U,  the  ditch  of  the  cur- 
tain will  be  well  flanlced,  the  flanks  will  be 
nearly  20  yards  in  length,  and  the  faces  between 
30  and  40  yards.  Between  these  limits,  the 
dimensions  of  the  exterior  side  must  vary  with 
the  relief. 

Dutch  School.—  The  Dutch  school  takes  its 
rise  in  the  political  necessities  of  the  tiroes  in 
which  the  national  spirit  was  aroused  to  throw 
off  an  onerous  foreign  yoke.  The  aqiratic 
character  of  the  dotmtry,  and  the  want  of  time 
and  pecuniary  -jheans,  led  to  those  expeiUents 
of  defense  which  are,  never  wanting  under  like 
circumstances.  The  deficiency  of  earth  led  to 
the  formation  of  low  parapets  for  the  main 
enceinte  and  wide  ditches  filled  with  water. 
The  main  enceinte  was  usually  preceded  by  a 
second  one  with  a  very  low  parapet  to  sweep 
the  surface  of  the  wet  ditch;  and  this  second 
enceinte  was  separated  from  the  first  day  by 
a  dry  ditch,  which  favored  sorties,  and  whicn 
was  provided  with-^tl  the  means,  as  palisades, 
tambours  and  block-houses,  for  offensive  re- 
turns and  surprises.  The  s«cond  enceinte  was 
generally  covered  from  an  exterior  command 
by  a  glacis  in  advance  of  the  .main  ditch.  The 
covered-way  between  the  glacis  and  the  ditches 
vras.  to  a  great  extent,  deprived  of  its  essen- 
tial offensive  feature  by  an  exterior  wet  ditch 
made  at  the  foot  of  the  glads  and  inclosipg  it, 
over  which  communication  with  the  ext^ior 
was  kept  open  by  temporary  bridges.  The 
whole  of  the  defensive  measures  of  this  school 
seem  to  have  had  solely  for  their  object  a 
strictly  passive  resistance.  Wldi  this  view,  long 
lines  of^  entrenchments,  supported  from  dis- 
tance to  distance  hy^  forts,  connected  their 
frontier  towns  and  villages,  affording  a  suffi- 
cieht  obstide  to  marauding  .expeditions,  and 
requiring  the  efforts  of  a  strong  force  to  break 
through  them. 

Frendi  SchooL— What  may  be  termed  the 
cteracteristics  of  the  French  .school  are  to  be 
seen  rather  in  the  method  of  Cormontaigne 
than  in  die  practice  of  Vauban,  although  his 
authority  has  exercised  a  preponderating  in- 
fluence throu^out  Eun^ie,  and  is  appealed  to 
in  all  great  problems  of  the  art  Hiis  sdaool 
is  characterized  by  the  retention  of  the  profile 
of  the  Italian  school,  combined  with  the  out- 
woiIb  of  the  Dutch,  and  a  qratematic  arrange- 
nmh.  of.  all  ths  pacts.    The  Frooch  have 


eriiiced  in  ^s,  as  in  all  the  other  arts,  diat 
spirit  of  systematic  conUiination  which 
forms  one  of  their  most  striking  national 
traits. 

It  has  been  observed  how  the  natural 
features  of  the  country,  Klce  Holland,  and  the 
national  diaracteristics  of  the  people,  like  the 
Spanish,  have  modified  the  plan  and  jMvfile  of 
their  works.  This  is  partictdarly  true  in 
Sweden  and  partly  so  in  Germany.  The  part 
played  by  Sweden  man  (bt  tfeWBtre  of  Europe, 
under  Gnstavns  Adolphus  and-  Charles  Xll, 
served  to  develop  in  this  nation  every  branch 
of  the  military  art,  and  produced  a  number  of 
distinguished  eeijerats  and  engineers.  Virgin 
holding  the  first  place.  ■  In  this  school  the 
bastloned  system  seems  to  have  been  generally 
adopted  for  the  enceinte,  great  attention  bdng 
paid  to  covering  the  faces  the  works  from 
enfilading  fire;  in  pR>v!<fin^  casemates  having 
reverse  views  on  the  besiegers'  woHcs;  and 
particularly  in  so  arranging,  the  interior  dis- 
positions that  each  part  ^oftld  not  only  con- 
tribute .  to  the  defense  of  t&e  others,  but  be 
capable  of  an  indei}endent  resistance.  These 
dispositions .  necessarily  led  to  'flreat  complica- 
tion and  multiplicity  of  works. 

The  introduction  of  cannon,  although  it  led 
to  important  chsnges  in  the  measures  both  of 
t^e  attack  and  defense,  still  did  not,  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  bring  about  any.  very  decisive 
resnlts  in  the  length  of  sieges.  The  means 
which  it  afforded  the  defense  of  inching  the 
besiegers  at  a  distance,  and  of  ~  destroying 
all  the  methods  of  approaching  and  annoying 
the  ^lace  which  had  hitherto  been  used,'  led  to 
the  substitution  of  the  ordinary  trenciies  for 
the  wooden  galleries  and  other  similar  expedi- 
ents for  approaching  under  cover,  and  to  the 
erection  of  batteries  at  distant  i>oinfs  to  o^ 
breaches  in  the  wUls.  Lines  of  drcumvallation 
and  countervallattcm,  wjbich  formed  so  promi- 
nent a  feature  previou^y  to  tUs  epoch,  was  the 
only  one  which  still  kept  its  place  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  to  the.  present  day;.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  an  ..entrance  into  the  place, 
breachtng-ba|!teries  were  erected  opposite  the 
points  deemed  most  favorable.  The  approaches 
were  made  by  zigzags  along  die  capitals  of  the 
salients  the  counterscarp,  where  a  covered 
descent  was  made  into  the  ditch  opposite  the 
breach  preparatory  to  its  assault.  When  the 
wall  was  not  exposed  to  a  distant  fire,  the  be- 
siegers were  obliged  to  carry  the  covered-way 
by' assault,  and  established  their  breaching^bat- 
teries  on  the  crest  of  the  glacis. 

But  little  deviation  was  made  in  the  above 
described  methods  until  Vauban  aweared  upon 
the  scene.  Before  htm,  Montluc,  a  distinguiuied 
French  general  and  engineer,  had  intmduced 
short  branches  of  trenches,  which  were  run 
out  from  the  angles  of  the  zigzags,  to  post  a 
few  troops  for  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
workman;  but  these  were  found  to  be  very  in- 
»ifficient  in  repelling  sorties  of  any  strength. 
The  event  whidi  seems  to  have  had  the  great- 
est inflnence  on  the  subsequent  prepress  of 
both  the  attack  and  defense  was  the  nteatoraUe 
^ege  of  Canada,-  in  whicih-  vdunteers  f  rcun  all 
parts  of  Europe  engaged,  and  who,  »fter  its 
dose,  disseminated  throughout  their  respective 
countries  the  resulu  of  the.  e^q^iienoc  they 
had  there  acqwrcd. 
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Fidd  Fortifications.— TIm  art  of  fortifica- 
tton  includes,  generally  spoakiitg,  two  branchea' 
—straiesjical  or  deliberate  and  tactical  or  haaty-' 
fortification.     The   first    includes  defensive 
works,  executed  largely  in  time  of  peace  for- 
the  protection  of  harbors,  cities,  arsenals,  etc, 
while  tactical  fortifiications  afe  those  executed 


east  bank  of  the  Bohr  River,  along  a  ridge  ■■ 
covered  •  with  woods^  aiTofding  good  artillery . 
positions  which  conunaaded .  the  opposite  bank, , 
wher.e  position&  were  poor.  There  were,  ex- . 
tensive,  marshes  along^the  river  which  in  winter  . 
were  frozen  over.  The  Germans  first  tried  to., 
turn  the  positions,  but  fGulu^  iq.  this,  brQo^t , 
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to  meet  the  immediate  tactical  needs  of  the 
mobile  army  in  the  field,  and  are  generally 
known  as  field  fortifications,  the  immediate  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  increase  the  power  of 
resistance  of  the  troops  occupying  them  by  de- 
creasing their  exposure  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
and  increasing  the  accuracy  and  volume  of 
their  own  fire.  Generally  speaking,  field  for- 
tifications increase  the  fire  effect  of  the  troops. 
The  great  strength  of  field  fortifications  to-day 
comes  largely  from  their  low  visibility  as 
targets,  whereby  they  force  the  attack  to  obtain 
with  volume  the  effect  formerly  obt:Uned  with 
accuracy  of  fire.  To  compensate  for  scarcity 
of  men  the  Germans  make  use  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  automatic  and  machine  guns.  It  is 
estimated  that  on  the  French  front  they  had 
one  maclune  gun  to  every  10  or  12  metres  of 
front.  It  is  evident  that  a  line  thus  strongly 
held  cannot  be  captured  unless  use  is  made  of 
mobile  protection,  f  dr  the  attacking  personnel  or 
the  hostile  trenches  are  overwhelmed  with  high 
explosives,  liquid  fire  and  asphyxiating  gases. 
The  offensive  is  still  the  achieved  victory,  in 
sjnte  of  the  changes  in  methods.   The  solution 
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of  the  problem  must  be  sought  in  the  develop' 
ment  of  mechanical  means  to  supplement  me 
moral  and  material  forces  of  the  oSensiye. 

The  fortresses  guarding  Warsaw  and  the 
Russian  frontier  were  quickly  taken  in  the 
Teutonic  advance  of  1915,  either  by  manoBu- 
vring  the  defenders  out  of  their  fortifications, 
or,  as  at  Novo  Georgievsk,  by  shattering  them 
with  the  Xk^yy  siege  guns.  The  fortress  of 
Ossowetz  on  the  Niemen-Bobr-Narew  tue  had 
a  different  history.    Ossowetz  stands  on..<bc 


up  their  heavy  siege  guns.  The  Russian  batter- ; 
ies  were,  however,  so  well  concealed  that  they : 
suffered  very  little  damage  and  succeeded  in 
silencing  several  German  batteries.    As  the' 
warm  weather  advanced,  the  marshes  made  it 
difficult  for  the  Germans  to  emplace  their  guns. ; 
Ossowetz,  although  first  attacked  in  February 
1915,  did  not  fall  until  22  Aug.  1915,  in  the; 
general  retreat  after  the  fall  of  Warsaw. 

The  failure  of  the  for,ts  is  due  to  several! 
causes:  (1)  Their  location  and  details  of  con- 
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struction  were  known  some  years  before  Ae, 
war,  and  guns  were  espedally  designed  to  de- 
stroy them.  (2)  Their  armament  was  not  up' 
to  date  and,'  ther^ore,  easily  overpowered  by 
the  latest. types  of  guns,  the  existence  of  which' 
was  unknown  to  the  defcqse.  (J)  The  garf^- 
soDS  .permitted  the  cnen^f  to  emplace  his  guns 
within-- effective  range,  .but  beyond  the- range 
of  th(^  guns  of  the  defense.  (4)  The  advanta^' 
of  concealment  as  a'  defensive  measure: is  lU- 
lustrated  by  the  operations  against  Ossowetz/ 
IS)  The  cudviaBtRse  o£<  keeung  t^-  ep0B)^  at 
a  -distance  is  illustrated  by  the  operations 
^fiqund  Verdun  and  Nancy. 

The  oxperiences  of  the  European  War  con- 
ftrqi  the  conclusioin  reached  duriog  thc  siege,  of 
P9rt  Arthur  in  1904,  that  the  mountinjg  of, 
hlfjCie-calibre  guns  in  a  ^fort  for  use  against 
awge  0ins  of  the  enemy  is  a  fatal  error. 
.  A  inodem  fortress  should. consist  of  alarjge. 
aro^  so  organized  as  to  ensure  extreme  mobility 
to  troops  and  gruis.  CQncealment  is  aU,  im- 
portant. Permanent  gun  emplacements  should' 
therefore  be  constructed .  only  at,  important^ 
pQint^.with  the  primary  intention  of  dela;ying, 
the  enetnv  in  bringing  up  his  heaviest  siege, 
guns.  The  main  reliance  should  be  placed' 
upon  mobile  suns,  sonie  of  which  should  be 
Least  as  powerful  as  any  whif:h  the  enemy  can 
btring  .up.  .  These,  niuti;le.«i4ns  should  be  lopatedt 
in.  oadAfqioinplao^eiUA.wfll  cop^Ied  f>:9(a 
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hostile  observation.  Unless  the  garrison  is 
strong  enou^  in  both  mobile  troops  and 
mobile  guns  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  coming 
within  effective  range  of  his  objective,  flhcn 
there  is  no  hope  of  offering  a  prolonged  resist- 
ance. Consequently,  entren<£ed  areas  with 
mobile  troops  and  mobile  guns  are  a  more  de- 
pendable protection  than  a  stereotyped  system 
of  permanent  forts. 

Permanent  Fortificatiotts^  The  tendency 
to  dissemination  in  permanent  fortifications 
began  in  1885,  after  experiments  by  Van  Sauer 
ana  Mangin,  who  demonstrated  the  effect  of 
high  explosive  shells  and  advocated  very  small 
armored  forts.  From  these  experiments  and 
those  of  other  French  officers  arose  the  system 
of  small,  isolated  forts,  heavily  armored  and 
united  by  a  belt  line  railroad,  on  which  ran 


against  assault.  (4)  Disposition  snd 
the  enemy  occupies  part  of  the  line,  b:: 
maintain  himself  agamst  counter  attid 

Thtse  conditions  are  obtained  hy  <3 
lines  and  a  development  of  the  frcr 
maximum  permitted  by  the  terrain 
should  be  a  first  line  of  continuoiu 
barbette,  supported  by  small  arroorpi 
al!  in  front  of  the  main  lines,  consisiin.  i 
works  for  rapid  fire  and  heavy 
cover  of  a  heavy  mass  of  concrete,  k 
which  another  defiladed  line  of  the  an 
acter  covers  the  intervals   and  sap?\ 
works  in  front.   The  gorge  is  closed  ; 
entrance  is  throng  a  subterranean  li. 

Fofbenius  believes  that  the  fordnH 
that  have  been  captured  during  tbe  r_: 
war  may  be  placed  in  three  gronps- 
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trucks  carrying  heavy  guns.  Later  Ibis  system 
was  adopted  by  the  Germans  at  Metr. 

Colonel  Voelld  bases  his  calculations'  on  a 
firm  belief  tfiat  it  is  not'  necessary  greatly  to 
increase  def ennve  means ;  contending  diat 
analogous  conditions  obtain  for  the  attack  and 
defense;  and  that  small  forts  with  movable 
heavy  artillery  form  a  correct  defense.  This 
principle  relies  upon  the  small  size  of  targets 
and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  hitting  and 
destroying  them;  and  thus  discards  the  idea 
of  utilizing  heavy  centres  of  passive  resistance 
except  when  absolutely  unavoidable. 

A  typical  work  should  fulfil  the  following 
conditions:  (1)  Efficacious  fire  iwainst  the 
attack  until  the  last  moment.  (2)  Support  to 
neighboring  works  with  defiladed  gims  under 
cover  to  sweep  the  intervals.   (3)  Protection 


that  capitulated  after  a  brief  boiiit«'-< 
those  that  were  evacuated  vrithoul  re;:^ 
and  those  that  surrendered  after  a  M 
7  to  12  days.  The  first  were  takm  br  ^ 
on  amount  principally  of  the  su^riont>  i 
attacking  artillery,  which  occupied  gooc; 
tions  and  fired  effectively  on  visible  aa:! 
defined  targets  without  interferenct 
second  group,  although  abandoned  witi^t-' 
sisting,  would  have  suffered  the  sane  i>i 
they  held  out;  white  the  third  suff""^ 
lack  of  offeiuive  initiative  on  the  pai^  ■ 
garrisons,  though  also  in  these  cases  ib.  -I 
lery  preponderance  greatly  favortd  ^  • 
mans.  Others,  such  as  Toui,  Verdun  if 
fort,  have  survived  because  the  motald" 
have  co-operated  in  their  defense  b>  '^j 
advantage  of  all  die  accidents  of  iIk 
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to  construct  advsnced  lines,  such  as  above  out- 
lined. Still  others,  such  as  Paris,  Priemysl, 
Cracow  and  KoenigsbeiK.  have  assisted  the 
field  armies  with  their  garrisons. 

From  these  cases  it  may  be  deduced  that  the 
enemy  must  be  held  at  a  distance,  and  that  a 
large  target  must  not  be  presented  to  him. 
The  first  is  obtained  by  providing  the  forts 
with  high  power  heavy  guns  for  grazing  fire 
to  o{^se  vigorously  the  large  calibre  guns  em- 
plo3ring  high  angle  fire,  the  only  class  that  up- 
to-date  has  sufficient  mobility  for  siege  trains. 
And  to  avoid  the  destruction  of  the  works  the 
thickness  of  armor  and  concrete  cannot  be 
much  further  increased,  but  the  field  fortifica- 
tion system  must  be  used ;  that  is,  the  elements 
must  be  disseminated  and  a  close  co-operation 
with  the  field  army  must  be  maintained,  while 
the  latter,  resting  on  the  works,  must  not  inter- 
fere in  the  zone  of  action  of  the  garrison. 

Colonel  Mamillier  of  the  Italian  engineers 
presents  two  propositions:  one  purely  technical 
and  the  other  tactical.  He  would  have  (a)  a 
line  of  auxiliary  defenses,  held  by  infantry  and 
small  calibre  artillery;  (b)  a  line  of  isolated 
turrets,  separated  by  30  or  40  metres;  (c)  a 
line  of  protected  storehouses,  to  supply  these 
turrets,  %0  metres  to  the  rear;  (d)  a  line  of 
shelters  for  personnel  and  material,  150  to  200 
metres  from  the  turrets;  (e)  a  network  of  com- 
municating trenches  for  every  purpose  in  rear 
and  between  the  lines.  This  general  plan  con- 
forms to  what  appears  to  be  necessary  for 
futtire  fortification. 

Other  writers  agree  in  ^neral  with  these 
ideas.  All  insist  on  an  intimate  co-operation 
between  garrisons  of  fortified'  places  and  the 
field  armies,  so  as  to  prepare  for  the  latter  an 
advantageous  field  of  battle.  On  the  defensive 
the  problem  is  to  secure  protection  against  the 
transportable  heavy  artillery  of  the  assailant 
The  idea  that  permanent  fortification  is  a  thing 
of  the  past  is  fallacious.  On  the  contrary,  the 
correct  tactical  employment  of  troops  still  re- 
quires the  support  of  fortified  places;  and  a 
proper  use  of  these  points  .of  support  erabar* 
rasses  the  enemy  and  ulcreases  ue  fKnrer  of 
one's  own  troops. 

The  fortress  of  Ossowiez  is  a  classical  acr 
ample  that  a  modem  extensive  field  fortifica- 
tion, which  offers  no  concentrated  tai^ets  to 
the  enemy,  can  absolutely  neutralize  the  power 
and  _  effect  of  the  latest  sie^  mortars  and 
howitzers.  The  hopes  placed  in  the  strongest 
fortified  place  in  the  world,  Antwerp,  were 
blasted  by  the  wonderful  progress  made  in  the 
science  of  ordnance  construction.  The  greatest 
ordnance  triumph  was  the  Austrian  42-centi- 
meter howitzer,  firing  an  850-kilogram  pro- 
jectile, maximum  range  15  kilometers.  It  was 
employed  for  the  first  time  in  die  forcii^  of 
the  Ehmajec. 

Most  modern  armored  turrets  for  inland 
barrier  forts  are  made  of  armor  from  25  to  35 
centimeters  in  thickness.  The  surrounding 
concrete  is  from  2  to  2.5  meters  in  thickness. 
Nevertheless  this  mass  was  absolutely  de- 
molished by  the  large  calibre  .mortars  used 
by  the  Germans  and  Austrians.  Considering 
the  terrible  effect  of  these  modern  heavy  mor- 
tars, we  must  concede  their  overwhelming 
superiontjr  over  the  most  modem  armored 
forts.  They,  t  reduced  Fort  Loncin  to  a 
'confused  mass  of  twisted  steel  and  broken 


concrete.  Fort  Manoovillers,  die  fnost  power- 
ful individual  work  in  the  world,  was  reduced 
to  ruins.  At  Loncin  an  armored  cupc^  250 
milliineters  in  thidmess  was  completely  perfor- 
ated At  Longwy  a  shell  pierced  not  only  the 
annwed  cover  but  also  went  through  three 
floors  of  the  casemates. 

COMt  Fortificationi.— The  defense  of 
coast  line  involves  the  use  of  both  naval  and 
land  forces  and  the  objects  for  which  coast 
fortifications  are  established  are  as  follows; 
(1)  For  the  protection  of  important  harbors 
and  the  shipping  lying  therein;  (2)  to  prevent 
the  bombardment  of  the  largest  coast  cities; 
(3)  to  afford  safe  refuge  to  the  fleet  when  con- 
fronted by  a  superior  enemy;  (4)  to  protect 
the  naval  bases  established  in  distant  seas  along 
the  routes  of  trade.  The  limitations  of  coast 
fortifications  are  great  and  perhaps  the  most 
vulnerahle  element  in  most  cases  is  the  fire- 
control  system,  the  stations  of  which  are  not 
adequately  concealed  nor  properly  covered 
Since  accuracy  of  plotting  requires  that  observ- ' 
ing  points  be  fixed,  mobility  is  not  applicable 
to  these  stations. 

The  service  of  security  and  information  in 
coast  defmse,  as  in  the  field,  implies  collection 
of  military  information,  its  transmission  and 
its  correlation  and  use.  In  the  future  coast 
patrol  will  undoubtedly  become  one  of  the 
strongest  arms  of  the  service  of  security  and 
information  and  this  patrol  or  ^rd  must, 
when  organized,  be  thoroughly  efficient  in  num- 
bers, personnel  and  equipment.  Its  men  must 
be  well-disciplined  soldiers,  intelligent  and  keen, 
skilled  as  observers  and  trained  in  the  use  of 
the  tel^raph  and  alt  mechanical  appliances. 
In  aflditioa  to  fire-control  systems  there  must 
exist  both  within  and  without  artiUery  districts 
the^  factor  of  coast  defense,  that  includes  lines 
of  information,  whether  electrical  or  visual,  by 
means  of  which  artillery  headquarters  are  kept 
in  touch  with  the  interior  of  the  country  and 
with  centres  of  control,  the  factors  and  elements 
of  the  defense  brought  into  co-ordination,  fixed 
positions  connected  and  the  district  bound  into 
a  whole  under  the  control  of  one  commander. 
In  general,  artillery  lines  of  fire-control  and  of 
information  are,  in  times  of  peace,  permanent- 
in  type;  hut  in  war  to  permanent  lines  are 
added  a  network  of  temporary  systems  both 
flexible  and  extensive,  in  character  resembling 
those  of  an  army  in  campaign.  The  tem- 
porary lines  of  artillery  districts  must  include 
many  aerial  systems,  and  even  the  permanent 
communications  cannot  be  electrical  alone. 

The  war  of  to-day  is  one  of  position,  the 
front  of  ^ich  resembles  a  vast  factory  con- 
taining every  class  of  machine,  each  machine 
and  its  operator  having  a  definite  task  to  per- 
form. The  front  is  formed  of  numerous  Imes 
of  continuous  trenches,  redoubts,  fortified 
towns  and  woods  placed  in  state  of  defense, 
all  connected  with  lines  of  communication;  the 
whole  foiniing  an  enormous  ^stem  of  earth- 
works, which  may  extend  in  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  die  front,  for  a  great  distance.  This 
complex  system  of  trenches  is  divided  into  three 
zones,  the  organization  of  which  varies  widi 
their  mission  as  zones  of  combat,  defense 
works  or  of  rest. 

Bibliography.—  Army  Field  Engineer 
School  ^Notes  on  Field  Fortification^ ;  Army 
War  College,  <R«port  of  National  Coast  De- 
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feme  Board>  (Washingrton,  D.  C,  1906) 
Qarkc,  G.  S.,  'Fortification>  (New  Yortc); 
Farrow,  *  Manual  of  Military  Training*  (New 
York  1918);  Fiebeger,  'Permanent  Fortifica- 
tions' (United  States  Military  Academy,  West 
Point),  and  'Field  Fortiacations>  (New  York 
1913)  ;  Thuillier,  'Principles  of  Land  Defense* 
(New  York  1902);  United  States  Eiwineer 
School,  'Lectures  on  Sea  Coast  Defense*  ■ 
(Washington  Barracks,  D.  C). 

Edwakd  S.  Farbow, 
Consulting  Military  and  Civil  ^Engineer, 

FORTIFICATIONS,  Modem  Seacoast 

See  Fortifications. 

FORTIGUERRA*  for-te-ewi'ra,  Niccolo, 
Italian  poet  and  prelate:  b.  Pistoia,  7  Nov. 
1674;  d.  Rome,  17  Feb.  1735.  A  prelate  at  the 
court  of  Pope  Clement  XI.  In  his  epic  poem 
'Ricciardetto,*  so-called  from  one  of  the 
Paladins  of  Charlema^e,  he  wished  to  show 
that  it  was  easy  to  imitate  Ariosto.  He  wrote 
the  first  canto  of  this  poem  in  one  nifl^t,  and 
continued  it  to  30  cantos.  It  appeared  (1738) 
under  the  name  of  Carteromaco,  whidi  had 
been  assumed  by  the  author  during  his  life. 
Its  principal  excellence  consists  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  situations.  His  short  poems  and  sonnets 
are  to  be  fotmd  in  different  cmlections  of  Italian 
poets. 

FORTIS,  Alesaandro,  Italian  statesman: 
k  Forli,  1841;  d.  1909.  He  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pisa,  later  joined  Garibaldi,  with 
whom  he  fought  at  Mentana.  In  1874  his  radi- 
cal views  brou^t  about  his  arrest  during  the 
elections  of  that  year.  Six  years  later  he  was 
elected  deputy  from  Bologna  as  a  radical  Re- 
publican. In  1888  he  abandoned  this  for  the 
Dynastic^  party  and  was  made  undersecretary 
in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  He  was  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  under  Pel- 
loux  in  1898-99  and  was  Prime  Minister  and 
Minister  of  the  Interior  frun  March  190S  to 
February  1906.  During  his  premiership  the 
purchase  of  the  railways  was  effected  1^  the 
government. 

FORTOUL,  for-toot',  Hippolyte  Nicholas 

Honor£,  French  statesman:  b.  Digne,  1811;  d. 
1856.  In  1845  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
the  history  of  literature  at  the  University  of 
Toulouse,  removing  in  a  similar  capacity  to 
Aix  in  1846.  Three  years  later  he  was  elected, 
deputy  from  Lcs  Basses  Alpes  and  became  one 
of  the  supporters  of  Louis  Bonaparte.  He  was 
for  a  short  time  in  the  Ministiy  of  Marine  and 
after  the  coup  d^itat  of  Napoleon  III,  became 
Minister  of  Public  lostniction.  He  stopped  the 
courses  of  Jules  Simon  at  the  Sorbonne  and 
suppressed  other  courses  and  professors  in  a 
high-handed  manner.  He  introduced  courses, 
in  farming  in  the  primary  schools  and  courses 
of  drawing  in  the  lycees.  He  published 
'Grandeur  de  la  vie  privee'  (1838) ;  'Dc  I'art 
en  Allemagne'  (1841)  and  '^Etudes  d'archft- 
ologie  et  d'nistoire*  (1854). 

FORTRESS.  See  PfntnncA-noNB. 

FORTS.  See  Fortifications. 

^  FORTUITISM  (LaL  fors,  chance),  a  doc-- 
trine  or  theory  of  causation  which  denies  the 
existence  of  a  final  end  or  object  in  the  coutse 
of  thills.   Such  a  doctrine  in  the  domains  of. 
nature  results  in  theories  audi  as  that  of  Dar-  - 


win,  who  has  been  charged  with  denying  design 
in  the  changes  and  developments  of  organized 
creatures,  tmit  is,  the  design  of  a  single  con- 
trolling mind,  namely,  of  a  supernatural  creator. 
T^e  opposite  to  fortttitism  is  tdeology  (g.v.), 
whidi  is  the  theory  of  a  final  end  or  object  in 
die  processw  Of  nature  and  history,  as  resulting 
from  the  plan  or  sehone  Originating  In  tiie 
mind  of  tfae  Supreme  Being. 

FORTUNA  (Gr.  TrW),  the  goddess  of 
Fortune.  According  to  Hesiod  she  was  a 
daughter  of  Oceanus;  according  to  Pindar,  a 
sister  of  the  Fates.  She  had  temples  at  Corinth, 
£lis,  and  Smyrna,  and  worshipped  in  Italy  be- 
fore the  building  of  Rome,  and  had  a  celebrated 
temple  at  Antium,  in  which  were  two  statues, 
which  were  consulted  as  oracles,  and  gave  re- 
sponses either  by  signs  or  by  lot  She  had 
also  a  temple  at  Prxneste,  wh'^  ce  she  was  called 
Dea  Pretnestina.  No  less  than  26  temples  were 
erected  to  her  in  Rome,  the  first  of  whidi  was 
built  by  Servius  Tullius.  She  is  generally  de- 
lineated with  two  rudders,  with  one  of  which 
she  guides  the  ship  of  prosperity,  with  the 
other  that  of  misfortune.  At  a  later  period 
she  was  represented  with  a  bandage  over  her 
eyes  and  had  a  sceptre  in  her  hand,  and  sitting 
or  standing  on  a  wheel  or  globe.  ^  She  is  usually 
dressed  as  a  matron.  On  a  coin  of  the  Em- 
peror GtiA  she  is  represented  sitting  on  the 
earth  with  her  bosom  bare,  her  right  hand  rest- 
ing on  a  wheel,  and  holding  in  her  left  hand, 
resting  on  her  lap,  a  horn  of  plenty.  Consult 
Roscher,  'Mythological  Lexicon.* 

FORTUNATE  ISLANDS.  '  See  Cahakt 

Islands. 

FORTUNATIANUS,  Atiliua,  Roman 
grammarian  of  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  For  one  oi  his  pupils  he  wrote  a  treatise 
on  Horatian  metres.  The  work  begins  with 
a  discussion  of  metres  in  general  and  die  chief 
rules  of  prosody.  The  latter  portion  of  the 
work  is  devoted  to  an  anlysis  of  the  metres  of 
Horace.  Fortnnatianns  was  probably  of  Afri- 
can origin.  Consult  Keil,  H.,  ^(jrammatict 
Latini*  (Vol.  VI). 

FORTUNATUS,  Venantius  Honoritu 
ClementianUB,  bishop  of  Poitiers  and  poet:  b. 
Ceneda,  near  Treviso,  530  a.d.  ;  d.  609.  He  was 
educated  at  Milan  and  Ravenna  with  a  view  to 
excelling  as  a  rhetorician  and  poet,  in  565  he 
journeyed  to  France  and  took  up  his  residence 
at  the  court  of  SigberL  After  two  years  he 
again  traveled  over  France,  but^  was  finally  in- 
duced to  stay  indefinitely  at  Poitiers.  He  was 
the  friaid  of  Gregory  of  Tours  and  of  other 
eminent  ecclesiastics,  and  in  599  was  elected 
bishop  of  Poitiers.  His  poems  were  collected 
ill  11  books  and  consist  of  hymns,  epitapl^ 
epistles,  verses  in  honor  of  his  patrons.  His 
b^st-known  hymn  is  the  "Vexilla  regis  pro- 
deiint,*  sung  at  processions  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  He  wrote  a  poem  in  four  books  in 
honor  o£  Saint  Martin,  and  lives  of  saints  in 
prose.  Consult  Migne,  ^Patrologias  cursus 
compjetus'  (Vol.  LXXXVIII,  Paris  1844-80) 
and  Lives  by  Nisard  (Paris  1880)  and  Meyer 
(Berlin  1901). 

FORTUNATUS.  the  hero  of  a  German 
collection,  of  talea  whidi  originated  about  the 
end  oi  tha.lith  century,  tlumg^  many  of  the 
tales  and  legends  inohioed  in  it  are  of- modi 
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older  <late.  The  substance  of  the  book  is  that 
Fortunatus  and  his  sons  after  him  were  thi 
possessors  of  an  inexhaustible  purse  of  gold 
and  a  wishing-cap,  which  however,  in  the  end, 
proved  the  cause  of  their  ruin.  The  moral  is 
that  woddly  prosperi^  akwe  is  insufficient  to 
produce  lastit^  hutpiness.  The  oldest  printed 
edition  of  the  book  now  extuit  bears  me  date 
1509.  Later  German  editions  mostly  bear  thtf- 
title,  ^Fortunatus,  voh  sunem  Seokel  und 
Wunsch-hutlein.^  It  has  been  reprinted  in  the 
third  volume  (1846)  of  Simrock's  ^£>«utsohe 
Volksbucher.^  Versions  of  the  story  have  ap-' 
penred  in  French,  ItiUian,  Dutch,  Danish, 
Swedish  and  even  Icelandic.  The  first  to  dnm- 
atize  the  subject  was  Hans  Sachs,  in  <Der  Pot* 
tmatus  mit  dem  Wuoschseckel*  (1553),  after 
whom  oomes  the  Ei^sh  Thomas  Dekker,  with 
his  ^Pleasant  Cx>medie  of  Old  Fortunatus* 
(1600),  a  work  .which  made  its  reapjpearance  in 
German  about  1620.  The  most  poetical  edition 
of  the  story  is  that  given  by  Tieck  in  his  <Phan- 
tasus.*  Consult  Sdmiidt,  in  Ersch  and  Gru- 
ber's  *Encyklopadie'  (Sec  1.  Vol.  XLVI). 

FORTUNE,  Robert  English  author  and 
botanist:  b.  near  Berwick-on-Tweed,  England, 
1813;  d.  Scotland.  16  Apnl  1880.  He  learned 
gardening  in  early  life,  and  gained  a  position 
m  the  botanical  garden  at  Edinburg.  In  1842 
he  was  appointed  collector  of  plants  for  the 
Botanical  Society  of  London  in  northern  China. 
He  published  the  results  of  his  inquiries  in  his 
*Three  Years'  Wanderings  in  the  JJorthern 
Provinces  of  China*  (1853).  In  1848  the  East 
India  Company  en^ged  him  to  visit  China  to 
compare  the  qualities  and  commercial  value  of 
different  kinds  of  tea.  He  visited  the  East 
several  times  afterward  and_  published  an  ac- 
count of  his  numerous  botanical  discoveries  in 
'Two  Visits  to  the  Tea-countries  of  China' 
(1852)  ;  'Residence  Among  the  C^inese^  In- 
land, on  the  Coast,  and  at  Sea*  (1857) ;  *Vedo 
and  Pe}dng>  (1863). 

FORTUNE,  Temple  of,  a  temple  of! 
ancient  Rome  and  one  of  the  best  preserved 
momunents  of  thdt  city,  erected  by  Servius 
TuUius  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  near  the  Pons 
.£mtlia.  It  was  rebuilt  in  the  3d  century  b.c 
and  in  the  9th  century  a.d.  was  transformed 
into  the  chwch  of  Stmt  Mary  of  Egypt,  the 
spaces  between  the  pillars  btxae  filled  up  -with 
masonrr.  It  is  pure  Ionic  style  and  was  cov- 
ered with  painted  stucco.  Consult  Platner, 
'Topography  and  Monuments  of  Ancient 
Rome'  (New  York  1911). 

FORTUNE  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  embracing  extensive 
fishing  grounds.  By  the  fisheries  treaty  of  1871 
with  Great  Britain  (see  Fisheries  Question), 
the  American  fishermen  were  granted  equal 
rights  on  all  British  coasts.  The  Newfound- 
landers were  very  jealous  of  this  intrusion  on 
Adr  fishing  grounds,  and  in  1878  the  Fortune 
Bay  fishers  attacked  and  drove  away  some  Glou- 
cester vessels.  Demand  was  made  on  Great 
Britain  for  damages,  and  £15,(XI0  was  ultimately 
paid. 

FORTUNE-TELLING,  predictmg  the 
future  or  fortune  of  an  individual,  by  means  of 
alleged  signs  or  indications  noticed  by  the 
fortune-teller.  Chiromancy  or  palmistiy  is  the 
vt  of  readii^c  the  lines  or  wrinkles  on  Ae. 


palm  of  the  hand,  as  imficative  of  the  future 
for  the  person  so  marked  (See  Palmistry). 
Necromancy  is  the  art  of  consulting  the  deaid 
about  the  future.  In  chartomant^  pla^flng' 
cards  are  supposed  by  their  suit  or  denomina> 
tiop*  when  turned  up  after  bein^  dealt  out,  to 
reveal  comipg  events.  The  ancient  astrologer 
used  to  decide  from  the  stars  the  good  or  bad 
forttme  of  an  individual,  the  hour  and  day  of 
whose  birth  was  taken  as  data  in  calculating, 
the  planetary  conjunctions  on  which  the  horo- 
scope was  b^sed.  In  every  great  city,  even  of 
the  modem  world,  there  are  numbers  of  people 
who  make  a  profession  of  forttme-telUn^  aiud 
there  are  many  more  who  are  credulous  enou^ 
to  b«lieve  in  their  pretensions.  The  law  docs 
not  recognize  the  power  of  anyone  to  foretell 
the  future,  and  the  deluded  victim  of  such 
charlatans,  who  had  paid  the  wizard  for  a  sup- 
posed, revelation  of  the  future^  can  bring  the 
latter  to  justice  for  obtaining  money  on  false- 
pretenses.  _  In  the  ancient  world  there  was  a 
strong  belief  in  fortune- telling,  or  the  power  to 
predict  the  future.  At  Rome  the  government 
appointed  official  fortune-tellers  of  the  state, 
who  from  the  flifi^t  of  birds  or  the  appearance 
presented  by  the  entrails  of  sacrificial  victima 
made  calculations  as  to  coming  events.  The 
oracles  of  Delphi  and  Dodona  were  consuhed- 
by  the  wisest  and  best  pagan  Greeks.  At  Rome 
fortunes  were  told;  or  believed  to  be  told,  by 
Fortune  herself  in  her  temple  at  Antium.  The 
literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  full  of  allusions 
to  fortune'telling,  which  also  played  a  part  in 
the  fiction  and  drama  of  all  countries  tip  to 
the  middle  of  the  19th  centupr.  The  belief  ia 
fortune-telUng  has  largely  disappeared  amoiu 
educated  people.  This  results  from  the  ad- 
vances made  in  physical  science,  the  views 
which  prevail  concerning  causation,  and  the 
limits  of  human  experience.  Rationalism,  in 
its  newest  form  of  agnostici^,  has  likewise, 
cleared  the  intellectual  atmosphere,  and  made 
delusion  and  imposture  less  and  less  liable  to 
obtain  a  footing  or  exercise  an  influence  over 
sane  minds,  ^ere  remains,  however,  a  con-, 
siderable  body  of  people  of  various  religions 
who  believe  to  srane  degree  in  inspiration, 
prophecy  and  clairvoyance  (q.v.),  whidi  latter 
IS  coming  to  be  recognized  by  material  science; 

See  SECQN0-6ICHT, 

FORTUNES  OP  NIGEL.  The,  an  his- 
torical novel,  with  scene  laid  in  the  London  of 
Tames  I,  published  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  m  182^ 
The  introduction  to  this  work  cont^uns  inter- 
esting self-criticism  1^  the  author, 

FORTUNY  Y  CARBO,  ne  g  kar1>d^ 
Mariano,  Spanish  painter:  b.  Reus,  near  Bar- 
celqna,  H  June  1838;  d.  Rome,  21  Nov.  1874. 
He  studied  at  Madrid,  traveled  in  Morocco  and 
settled  at  Rome^  where  he  became  the  centre  of 
a  school  of  artists  in  revolt  against  over-study 
of  the  "masters.*  In  1866  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  his  pictures,  mostly  genre  subjects  from 
Southern  and  Oriental  life,  had  a  great  success. 
Among  the  best  known  are  <A  Spamsh  Mai^ 
riage' ;  *A  Fantasia  at  Morocco*;  'The  Aca- 
demicians at  Arcadia' ;  'The  Seashore  at  Por- 
tici.'  The  Metropolitan  Museiun  of  New  York 
contains  his  'Lady  in  Black,'  and  'Camds 
at  Rest,'  and  many  other  pictures  of  his- 
are  coittaioed  in  poblic  and  privBte  Amcri-' 
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can  art  collections.  He  was  also  kiKmn  as  an 
able  etcher.  Consult  Lives  by  Davillier  (1875), 
and  Yriarte  (1886);  Muther,  ^History  of 
Modem  Painting'  (1890). 

FORTY,  a  number  that  has  sometimes 
been  regarded  as  peculiarly  significant.  The 
idea  may  have  originated  with  readers  of  the 
Bible,  who  notice  uiat  Moses  was  40  days  on 
the  mount;  Elijah  was  40  days  fed  by  ravens; 
the  rain  of  the  flood  fell  40  days,  another  40 
days  expired  before  Noah  opened  the  window 
of  the  ark;  40  days  was  the  period  of  embalm- 
ing; Jonah  gave  Nineveh  40  days  to  repent; 
our  Lord  fasted  40  days.  He  was  seen  40  days 
after  his  resurrection,  etc. 

The  weather  on  Saint  Swithin's  Day  por- 
tends, as  it  is  foul  or  fair,  40  days'  rain  or 
dry  weather ;  a  quarantine  extends  to  40  days ;  40 
days,  in  the  old  English  law,  was  tbe  limit  for 
the  payment  of  the  fine  for  manslaughter*;  the 
privilege  of  the  sanctuary  was  for  40  days ;  the 
widow  was  allowed  to  remain  in  her  husband's 
house  for  40  days  after  his  decease;  a  kni^t 
enjoyed  40  days' _ service  of  his  tenant;  a 
stranger  at  the  expiration  of  40  days  was  com- 
pelled to  be  enrolled  in  some  tithing;  members 
of  Parliament  were  protected  from  arrest  40 
days  after  the  prormation  of  the  House,  and 
40  days  before  the  House  was  convened. 

FORTY  IMMORTALS*  The,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  French  Academy.  Sec  Institute  of 
France. 

FORTY-NINERS.  See  Argonauts  of  '49. 

FORTY  THIEVES,  a  band  of  robbers  in 
the  tale  ^Ali  Baba>  in  the  ^Thousand  and  One 
Ni^ts.*  They  dwelt  in  a  cave,  the  door  of 
which  opened  at  the  words  *Open,  Sesame.* 

FORUM  (Lat.  for  a  market-place;  con- 
nected with  foris,  out  of  doors),  the  open  space 
in  the  centre  of  a  city,  in  Roman  times,  where 
the  people  assembled,  as  on  common  ground, 
for  amusement  or  the  transaction  of  business. 
Here  elections  were  held;  here  were  the  public 
buildings,  civic  and  administrative.  Included  in 
the  forum  was  the  comitium,  with  its  tribunals 
for  the  orators  who  addressed  the  people.  The 
curia  or  Senate  bouse  stood,  with  other  build- 
ing, on  the  forum;  and  between  the  public 
edifices  stretched  lines  of  shops  or  tabenw. 

In  the  days  of  the  kings  and  under  the  early 
republic  there  was  but  one  fomm  in  each  cit^, 
small  or  gr»t.  In  this  open  space  all  public 
business,  political  and  legal,  and  all  mercantile 
transactions  were  carrieo  on.  Dramatic  repre- 
sentations, exhibitions  of  gladiators,  combats  of 
wild  beasts  and  horse  races  also  took  place  in 
the  forum.  The  single  forum  eventually  gave 
place  to  two  forums,  one  of  which  was  givoi  up 
to  law  administration  and  politics,  and  me  other 
to  mercantile  traffic.  Eventually,  each  important 
commodity  has  its  own  forum.  There  was  the 
forum  boarium,  cattle  market;  forum  suarium, 
nog  market ;  forum  olitoriam,  vegetable  market ; 
and  forum  piscarium,  fish  market.  The  trade 
shops,  as  of  ^Id-  and  silver-smiths,  saddlers, 
blacksmiths,  tinsmiths,  money-lenders,  book- 
sellers, etc.,  were  ranged  round  these  fora,  or 
occupied  streets  adjacent  to  them.  The  temples 
that  edged  the  forum  at  Rome,  like  the  mediaeval 
cathednls,  were  sometimes  used  for  secular 
purposes.  Thus,  the  Senate  often  held  meetings 
in  the  Ton^e  of  Ccmcord.  while  the  "reai^e 


of  Saturn  was  used  as  state  treasmy.  c 
also  the  depositary  of  public  ardurci  - 
the  erection  of  the  Tainilarium.  . 
^rreat  many  ruins  which  enable  as  to  gar . 
idea  of  the  fora  of  other  cities  bend?;  t 
The  fora  at  Pompeii  are  as  follows .  i!:-  i 
cipal  forum;  450  feet  from  north  to 
its  north  side  was  the  Temfde  of  Jt^| 
Basilica,  or  law  court,  and  the  tec-  i 
Apollo ;  on  the  west  and  on  Uie  east  < .  i 
macellum  (meat  market),  tlie  jnurtfi 
curia,  the  'Temple  of  the  Genius  of  .\sz.\ 
and  the  Schola  or  corporation  bmldins  ] 
triangular  forum,  forum  triangularr,  om 
a  Doric  temple  to  the  south,  and  an  look 
at  the  entrance. 

In  the  open  spaces  of  the  fomm  wen  ^  I 
many  statues  of  distin^died  men.  Etc:! 
days  of  the  republic  it  was  necessary  u  -i 
the  clearing  out  of  such  statues*  togetlri 
crowds  of  altars,  arches  and  memorial  ojl 
which  blocked  up  the  place. 

The  formn  par  excellence  was  of  cocrt- 
or^nal  Forum  Romanum.  It  was  sitoi-J 
the  hollow  between  the  Palatine,  Capiic-ki 
Quirinal  hills.  The  early  tribes  met  r 
common  and  neutral  ground.  Under  tti '. 
quins  the  consolidation  of  the  tribes  is  stsrj 
by  the  completely  adorned  and  enclosed  -iV. 
ance  of  the  Forum.  The  TemjJe  of  ;:] 
appeared  hi  497  b.c.,  that  of  the  Dio-cri 
484  B.C.,  that  of  (Uncord  in  367  b.c  Tt'A 
courthouse,  Basilica  Porcia,  was  not  \C'  I 
fore  184  b.c:  three  more  were  built  tar,] 
it  was  this  increase  of  buildings  that  uid 
so  much  of  the  vacant  space  that  die  fi^  :i 
hog,  vegetable  and  other  markets  werecf:] 
to  retire  to  other  quarters  of  the  dtv. 

Julius  C^sar  was  the  first  to  add  ;ti 
forums  to  those  already  in  existence,  a::! 
Forum  Julium  was  followed  by  the  Fr 
Martis  of  Augustus,  sometimes  called 
Augustus.  Then  came  the  Forum  Pads  c:  ' 
pasian,  the  Forum  Transitorinm  of  Der 
and  Nerva,  the  Fomm  Trajani  of  Tsj 
These  all  lay  side  by  side,  north  and  t2i\  >i 
the  Fomm  Romanum.  The  Forum  JniiinJ 
in  its  centre  a  temple  of  Venus  OtsOTJ.  i 
patron  goddess  of  die  Julian  gens  round  i-j 
It  formed  a  sort  of  sacred  preanct.  The  Fti 
Augxistum  was  dedicated  to  Mars  and  in  i:  i 
situated  the  Temple  of  Mars  Ulter.  lUstd 
ing  was  flanked  by  two  triumphal  arde  i 
Csesar  had  intended  that  it  should  coise^ 
rate,  with  appropriate  statues,  the  exta!*^! 
Romaii  dominion.  The  Forum  Nervz«^  :J 
cated  to  Minerva  and  contained  her  Kesn^  ' 
the  main  thoroughfare  throu^  this  diar'  i 
the  city  crossed  this  forum  it  was  coc-i 
known  as  Forum  Transttorium.  The  m^^'' 
geous  architectural  group  in  the  impenai  1 
was  exhibited  in  the  l?orum  Trajani.  whii  ^ 
its  own  special  Basilica,  like  the  great  : 
It  was  entered  by  a  triumphal  arch,  surrt'i 
by  a  double  colonnade ;  an  equestrian  i'o.t:  i 
the  emperor  stood  in  the  centre,  flai^:  ' 
each  side  by  a  half  circle.  The  Librao'.  ^^^'^ 
and  Temple  of  Trajan  completed  the  ds^-' ; 
marble  structures. 

The  appearance  of  the  Forum  R«=^' 
Aatmg  the  last  days  of  the  eminre  rm^'\ 
scribed  as  follows :  Looking  toward  theU  | 
the  spectator  would  see  Uie Temples  of  Cn'' 
of  Vemasian  and  the  Dit  CoioeDtes.  T^''^ 
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if  Saturn  stood  between  the  sk^  of  the 
col  and  the  Vlcus  Jogarius.  Beside  it  was 
arch  of  Tiberius,  near  that  of  Septimias 
rus.    Between  these  two  arches  were  the 

a.  The  political  buildings  stood  on  the 
ler  side  of  the  areh  of  Sevenis.  Here  was 

Senate  house  of  the  Curia,  while  the 
pie  of  Janns  rose  side  by  side  with  the 
lica  j^milia.    On  the  south  and  c^postte 

was  the  vast  Basilica  Julia,  and  the  beauti- 
Teamic  of  the  Dfoscuri.  East  from  this 
p  of  buildings  was  an  open  space  occupied 
le  Temple  ot  TnUus,  nde  hy  side  with  which 

the  tnumiduu  arch  of  Ai^iutus,  and  be- 
I  these  is  the  most  interesting  tract  of  the 
forum,  the  centre  of  antique  and  primitiTe 
lan  rd^don.  The  Shrine  of  Vesta,  the 
pie  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  the  Templum 
15  made  up  a  ms^rnificent  range  of  noble  and 
mn  structures,  and  we  are  reminded  also 

at  this  point  once  stood  the  arch  of  the 
ii  at  the  opening  of  the  ancient  Via  Sacra. 
The  invasions  of  the  Goths  did  not  bring 
:h  destmction  upon  the  forum.    It  was  in 

11th  century  that  tiie  buildings  were  dev- 
.ted  at  the  sacking  of  Rome  (1064},  when 
gory  VII  was  delivered_  from  the  Castle  of 
1  Angelo  by  Duke  Guiscard.  The  rarest 
luments  of  uie  antique  world  were  employed 
fortresses.  The  16th  century  witnessed  the 
iquarian  curiosi^and  reckless  vandalism  of 

Renaissance.  The  Forum  of  Gcero  and 
^stus  became  a  wilderness  with  only  a  few 
iated  columns  to  mark  the  site  of  temples  or 
aces.  Under  the  learned  and  liberal  Pius 
I  the  relics  were  preserved  from  further 
itruction  and  the  archaeologist  Carlo  Fea 
n  began  those  excavations  which  have  been 
itinued  by  Landani. 

In  modern  uswe,  the  term  forum  has  come 
mean  any  pUDiic  place  for  discussion,  or 
al,  as  the  stage  of  an  assembly  room,  the 
lumns  of  a  newspaper,  a  court  of  justice,  etc. 
Bibliography. —  Jor<^n,  'Topographic  der 
adt  Rom  im  Alterthum*  (1871);  Middleton, 
'he  Remains  of  Ancient  Rome*  (1892); 
icholas,  *The  Roman  Forum*  (1877):  Lan- 
ini,  <Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient  Rome* 
897) ;  Boni,  official  report  of  excavations, 
I^otizie  dcgli  scavi'  (1899  et  seq.)  ;  Platner, 
'^^ognphy  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Rome* 

FORUM  ALIENI.   See  Fersasa. 

FORUM  AFFIX,  a  post  station  on  the  Via 
ppia,  43  miles  south  of  Rome.  It  was  the 
mat  halt  at  the  end  of  the  first  day's  journey 
*om  Rome.  From  here  a  canal  paralleled  the 
>ad  through  the  Pomptise  Marshes'  to  the 
:ighborhood  of  Terracina.  It  is  mentioned  as 
halting-place  in  the  narrative  of  Saint  Paul's 
>ura^  to  Rome  in  Acts  xxviii,  15.  Few 
>lic5  of  antuquity  have  been  found  here;  Pius 
re-established  die  post  station  here  after 
le  reconstruction  of  the  Via  Appia. 

FORUM  AUGU8TUM.  See  FdRtnc. 

FORUM  BOARIUM.   See  Forum. 

.  FORUM  ECCLESIASTICUM,  a  church 
ribunal  or  court.  It  is  either  internal  or  ex- 
emal  —  Fontm  Internum,  Forum  Externum. 
rhe  Forum  Internum  is  what  is  known  as  the 
ribunal  of  penance,  the  confessional,  where  the 
Mnitent  is  Doth  accuser  and  accused;  and  the 


confessor  is  the  judge  who  condemns  ,or  ac 
quits  or  pardons  and  exacts  satisfaction  for 
wrongs  and  reparatiut  of  injury  done  to  oth- 
ers whether  in  reputation  or  prop«ty.  The 
Forum  Externum  is  any  eccleuastical  tribunal 
outside  of  the  sacrament  of  penance  that  is 
concerned  with  Church  government.  What  are 
the  sanctions  by  which  the  judgment  of  the 
Church's  tribunals  are  enforced?  Has  the 
durch  the  ri^t  to  inflict  temporal  pains 
and  penalties  on  offenders  agunst  her  laws? 
That  the  Church  does  possess  such  power  is 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  herself:  the  doc< 
trine  which  declares  she  does  not  possess  it  has 
been  explicitly  condemned.  The  proposition 
that  'the  Pope  or  the  whole  (3hurch  collec- 
tively cannot  punish  any  man,  however  wicked 
he  may  be,  with  a  coercive  penalty*  unless  the 
civil  power  gives  them  authority  to  do  so,  is 
condemned  Pope  John  XXII  and  a  similar 
proposition  was  condemned  by  Pope  Pius  VII 
m  the  bull  Auctorem  Fidei:  one  of  the  proposi- 
tions condemned  by  Pope  Pius  IX  in  the  Sylia- 
bus  (1864)  declared  that  ^the  Church  has  no 
power  to  employ  force.*  In  proof  of  the  neces- 
sity of  such  power  in  the  Church,  the  case  of  a 
bishop  is  cited  who  teaches  heretical  doctrine: 
has  not  the  CHiurch,  it  is  asked,  power  to  depose 
him;  or  must  the  matter  go  before  a  tribunal  of 
die  civil  power?  It  is  held  that  to  make  sudi 
resort  to  the  secular  courts  necessary  is  to 
render  tiie  Church  powerless  to  execute  her 
divine  commission  and  to  make  a  civil  judge 
the  judge  of  a  purely  ecclesiastical  cause. 
On  the  ground  of  the  canon  law  the  (Church  has 
the  ri^t  in  herself  «to  inflict  stripes,  to  impose 
fines,  to  imprison  in  a  monastery*  offenders 
against  her  laws;  in  short,  to  impose  all  peiH 
aities  short  of  the  eflFusibn  of  blood,  citra  son- 
guinis  effusionem,  or  its  equivalent.  Practi- 
cally, the  power  of  the  (Thurch  at  present  is 
cormned  to  the  infliction  only  of  her  spiritual 
penalties,  and  these  only  when  they  do  not  In 
any  degree  directly  or  indirectly  impair  the  civil 
ripits  of  the  person  who  incurs  the  spiritual 
censures:  when  diey  do  so  trench  his  civil 
rif^ts,  the  person  has  recourse  to  the  secular 
courts.  Thus  in  diis  country  cases  are  often 
broueht  into  tiie  civil  trifaonals  of  rectors  of 
parishes  or  pastors  of  churches  who  have  been 
deposed  by  bishops  or  other  ecclesiastical  su- 
periors; and  courts  find  it  within  their  compe- 
tence to  decide  whether  the  act  of  the  superiors 
has  been  done  in  entire  conformity  with  the 
constitation  and  laws  of  the  religious  body  con- 
cerned, and  die  dvil  and  contractual  rifi^  of 
die  complainant 

FORUM  JUUI.   See  Friull 
FORUM  JULIUM.   See  Forum. 
FORUM  UVII.   See  Foru. 
FORUM  OP  NBRVA.   See  Fordh. 
FORUM  OBUTORIUM.  See  FoauH. 
FORUM  FACIS.  See  Fobuh. 
FORUM  ROHANUM.  See  Foruu. 
FORUM  OF  TRAJAN.   See  Forum. 

FORWARD,  Walter,  American  statesman: 
b.  Connecticut,  1786;  d.  PittshurglL  24  Nov.  1852: 
He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1806.  In  1822  he  was  elected  to  Congress;  and 
in  1841  was  appointed  by  President  Harrison 
first  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  and  was 
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nappointed  hr  President  Tyler  in  5ej>teniber  of 
tlie  same  year.  On  retiring;  from  the  Cabinet  in 
1843  he  resumed  law  practice.  In  1849  he  -was 
appointed  chai^i<d'affaires  to  Denmark,  but  re- 
signed in  1851.  Later  he  was  presiding  judge 
of  the  Alle^eny  County  District  Court. 

PORWOOD,  William  Henry,  American 
military  surgeon:  b.  Delaware,  7  Sept.  1838; 
d.  Wa.shington,  D.  C,  11  May  1915.    He  was 

eaduated  at  the  medical  department  of  the 
aiTersity  of  Pennsylvania  and  at  George- 
town University,  Washii^on,  D.  C;  entered 
the  regular  army  as  an  assistant  surgeon  in 
1861  and  served  mroughout  the  Civil  Wzr.  He 
also  served  in  many  Indian  campaigns;  was 
surgeon  and  naturalist  with  the  exploring  ex- 
pemtion  through  'Wyoming,  Montana  and 
Idaho  in  1883;  located  military  hosi}ital5  in 
Savannah,  Ga.,  and  the  camp_  hospitals  in  Men- 
tank  Point,  during  the  Spanish  War;  and  was 
appointed  surgeon-general  of  the  arnnr  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general  in  1902.  He  retired 
on  7  Sept.  1902  and  became  professor  of  sur- 
gical pathology  at  Geor^town  Medical  Col- 
lege, rle  wrote  many  articles  on  militaiy  sur- 
gery and  natural  history. 

POSCARI,  fos-ka'rt  Francesco,  Doge 
of  Venice:  b.  1373;  d.  Venice,  1  Nov.  1457. 
In  1416  he  was  named  procurator  of  Saint 
Mark's,  and,  in  1423  was  elected  Doge.  His  son 
Giacopo,  being  accused  of  ordering  the  assas- 
sination of  a  Senator  Donati,  the  enemies  of 
the  family  created  such  commotion  in  the  state 
that,  unable  to  dear  himself  to  their  satisfac- 
tion of  the  charge,  he  was  banished  from  the 
dty,  the  father  having  to  ratify  the  sentence. 
hove  of  his  country  and  devotion  to  his  wife 
compelled  the  banished  Foscari  at  all  hazards 
to  revisit  his  beloved  Venice,  where,  being  dis- 
covered by  his  enemies,  -  he  was  denounced, 
agun  made  prisoner,  put  to  the  question  of  the 
rad^  and  a  second  tune  banished,  dying  soon 
after  of  his  wounds,  or  the  torments  of  lus 
secret  punishment,  and  of  grief  at  separation 
from  his  idolized  family.  The  fate  of  the  son 
had  such  an  effect  on  the  Doge  that  the  bereaved 
father  went  mad,  in  which  state  the  enemies 
of  his  family  compelled  him  to  abdicate.  He 
.  died  three  days  after  in  a  spasm,  upon  hearing 
the  bells  of  Saint  Mark's  announce  to  Venice 
the  election  of  a  new  ruler.  Byron  has  written 
on  the  subject  a  tragedy  entitled  'Hie  Two 
Foscari.' 

FOSCOLO,  Ugo,  oo'gd  foslco-lS,  orig- 
inally NICCOLO,  Italian  author:  b.  Zante, 
one  of  the  Ionian  isles,  26  Jan.  1778;  d.  Turti- 
ham  Green,  near  London,  10  Oct.  1827.  A 
man  of  passionate  temperament,  and  withal  an 
ardent  patriot,  Foscolo  was  bitterly  disappointed 
when  by  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio  Venice 
was  given  to  Austria,  and  nit  diaappcdntment 
founa  vent  in  the  *Lcttere  dl  Jacopp  Ortis* 
(180Z),  a  sort  of  political  Werther.  Becoming 
finally  undeceived  as  to  Napoleon's  intentions 
with  regard  to  his  native  land,  he  returned  to 
Milan,  where  he  publi^ed  in  1807  his  best 
poem,  *I  Sepolcri,'  a  work  composed  in  the 
spirit  of  the  andent  classic  writers,  and  re- 
markable for  its  smooth  and  polished  versiB- 
'  cation.  Ahoat  this  time  he  wrote  a  translation 
"  of  Sterne's  'Sentimental  Journey,*  vid  two 
tragedies,  *Ajace>  and  'Ricciarda,'  both  show- 
ing politicsd  tendendes.   In  1809  he  wtu  ap- 


S tinted  to  the  chair  of  eloquence  in  Pana. 
is  inanguial  address,  ^Dell  Origine  e  dell' 
IMda  delta  Letteratnra,*  altimngh  full  of  the 
same  love  of  classic  beauty  which  marks  the 
'Sepolcri,>  is  turgid  and  affected  in  style.  When 
in  1814  the  Austrians  entered  Milan,  Foscolo 
withdrew  to  Switzerland,  and  in  1816  he  went 
to  London.  There  some  of  his  best  writings 
were  puUished,  nameiy,  'Ess^  on  Petrarca'; 
^Discono  sul  testo  dd  Deeamerone';  ^Dtscono 
sul  testo  di  Dame.*  His  remains  were  finally 
deposited  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  Flor- 
ence, in  1871.  His  works  and  letters  were  pub- 
lished at  Florence  in  12  volumes  by  Le  Momiier 
(1850-62).  (See  Last  Lettess  or  Jacob  Cms, 
The).  Consult  Lives  by  Peccfaio  (1836)  ;  Car- 
rer  (1842);  ArtusI  (1878);  Antooa  Traversi 
(1S84);  and  De  Winckels  <188S-86);  HasUtt, 
^The  Venetian  Repub)ic>  (1901). 

POSDICK,  Charles  AnatiB  («HAitKY  Cas- 
tleuon'),  American  writer  of  invenile  books: 
b.  Randolph,  N.  Y.,  6  Sept.  1842;  d.  Westfield, 
N.  v..  22  Aw.  1915.  He  served  in  the  Union 
navy  m  the  Civil  War  from  1862  to  1865.  Be- 
sides contributions  to  periodicals,  he  has  pub- 
lished under  the  pseudonym  ''Habiiy  Castle- 
MON*  over  30  boola  for  boys,  among  which  arc 
'The  Gunboat  Series'  (1864-68) ;  <Rocky 
Mountain  Series>  (1868-70;  <Rod  and  Gun 
Series'  (1883-«4) ;  *The  Buried  Treasure*; 
*The  Steel  Horse' ;  'Jack  the  Trader* ;  <The 
Houseboat  Boys* ;  'The  Mystery  of  Lost  River 
Canyon';  'The  Young  Game  Warden';  'Re- 
bellion in  Dixie* ;  <The  Ten-Ton  Cutter* ;  'The 
Pony  Express  Rider';  'Cari  the  Trailer,*  etc 
POSDICK,  James  William,  American  ar- 
tist: b.  Charlestown,  Mass.,  13  Feb.  1858.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston 
and  studied  art  at  the  school  of  BostcMt  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  and  from  1881  to  1888  studied 
drawing  and  painting  in  Paris.  He  specialized 
in  mural  painting  and  pyrography  and  is  the 
founder  oi  the  art  of  fire  etdung  in  America. 
He  decorated  many  private  residences  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere.  His  principal  works  are 
'Glorification  of  Joan  of  Arc'  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  Washington;  'Portrait 
of  Louis  XIV*  in  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts;  and  'Arethusa.*  He  has  published 
'The  Honor  of  the  Braxtons*  (1902)  and  has 
contributed  stories,  travels  and  art  articles  to 
the  Ctnhuy,  Stmi  Nicholas  and  other  ma^- 
zities. 

F0S6,  Bugene  Noble,  American  public 
offidal:  b.  West  Berkshire,  Vt,  24  Sept.  1858. 
In  1877-79  he  studied  at  the  University  of 
Vermont,  engaged  in  manufacturing  at  Boston 
in  1682  and  was  interested  in  various  commer- 
cial enterprises.  Since  1902  he  has  been  promi- 
nent as  an  advocate  of  tariff  revision  and  re- 
dprodty.  In  1910  he  was  elected  to  die  61st 
Congress  as  a  Democrat.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  elected  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
securing  re-dectton  in  191 1  and  1912.  He  was 
defeated  at  the  election  of  1913  partly  because 
of  his  hostility  to  trades  unions  during  his  last 
term  of  office. 

FOSSA,  or  POUSSA,  a  large,  brown,  un- 
^trtped  carnivorous  mammal  of  Madagascar 
(Cryhtoprpcta  ferox),  which  has  the  form  of  a 
huge  weasel  (twice  the  size  of  a  house-cat),  and 
like  a  weasd  is  Uthe,  active  and  bloodthirs^. 
Its  systematic  pkice  is  by  no  means  dedded.  It 
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FOSSiUHO 

is  placed  hf  Bcddard  m  reprtftentfau  a  Astinct 
suD-iunily  of  the  civets;  iririle  SiivBrt  aad 
Lydddtcr  regard  it  merdy  as  a  genus  of  civets. 
It  differs  from  tbe  civet,  however,  in  that  ks 
tail  is  incompletely  rii^ed,  and  it  has  no  scent- 
pouch.  Zittel,  in  view  of  its  dentition  and  dte 
retractibility  of  the  claws,  among  other  features, 
regards  it  as  occupying  an  intermediate  place 
between  the  civecs  sad  the  cats,  and  associated 
with  such  composite  extinct  forms  as  DitnicHs, 
Proabtms  and  Pseuialunu,  but  classifies  it  in 
the  FtUdm.  It  is  the  largest  carnivore  in  Uada- 
gascar,  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  preys  lUcfly 
CD  biros  and  leamrs. 

FOSSANO,  Italy,  town  in  the  province 
of  Coneo,  15  miles  northeast  of  Ctmeo,  on  the 
Stura,  1^5  feet  abo^  sea-level.  Lt  has  an 
ancient  casde,  cathedral,  seminary,  gymnasium, 
an  academy  of  science,  etc  Silk,  leather,  gun- 
powder, paper  and  baskets  are  manufactured. 
It  betongto  to  the  house  of  Savw  a^ter  1340 
and  was  die  Kene  of  conflicts  between  the 
Austrians  and  Frendi  in  1796  and  179Q.  Fop. 
18^731. 

FOS8S  (or  F08S)  WAY,  eariy  Englisli 
name  of  a  Roman  series  of  roads  in  Britain, 
nmnii^  f  ram  Lincoln  by  Leaeester  and  Bath  to 
Exeter.  Almost  the  entire  line  is  still  in  use 
as  modem  road  Corault  Codrington,  ^Roman 
Roads  in  Britain*  (London  1903). 

FOSSIL  FOOTPRINTS.    See  icamoL- 

OCT. 

FOSSIL  FORESTS.    See  Forests,  Pet- 

BIFIED. 

FOSSIL  PLANTS.   See  pAtEOBOTANy. 
FOSSIL  VERTEBRATES.  See  Fossils; 
Paleontology. 

FOSSILIFBROUS  ROCKS,  rocks  in 
which  are  found  embedded  the  petrified  re- 
mains, or  molds  of  plants  and  animals.  See 
Fossils;  PALBONi«/)Gy,  etc 

FOSSILS,  the  impression;  or  remains  of 
plants  or  animals  preserved  in  rodcs  by  nat- 
ural causes.  Fossils  sopp^  data,  from  which 
the  geologist  can  detenmne  the  rdative  ages  of 
sedimenury  rocks.  Hie  first  man  to  reaUse 
their  chronolwical  inqtortanoe  was  the  English 
surveyor,  Wilmm  Smith,  known  as  the  lather 
of  historical  geology,  although  acute  observers 
like  Leonardo  da  Vinci  haa  pointed  ot}t  long 
before  that  fossil  shells  were  not  freaks  of 
nature,  but  had  been  laid  down  where  found  in 
the  sediments  of  some  body  of  water. 

Most  fossil  remains  are  of  marine  type$; 
many  are  of  fresh-water  and  land-and-water 
traes ;  comj^ratiye^  few  are  of  land  types. 
The  reasmi  Is  plain.  Animal  remaias  lying  on 
the  ground  are  eaten  by  animals,  or  if  not 
eaten,  soon  decay,  and  the  bony  skeleton,  if 
buried  by  sand  or  loam,  is  slowly  dissolved  by 
percolating  water.  Plant  remains  decay  even 
more  rapidly.  In  water,  decay  is  retarded. 
Thus  mastodon  remstins  YAwt  been  found ,  in 
swamps  where  the  animals  were  occasionally 
mired,  but  of  the  infinitely  greater  number  of 
mastodons  that  died  on  drier  grotmd  no  trace  fs 
left.  Old  lake  beds  are  frequently  rich  in  pl«it 
and  ^imal  remains.  Fishes,  insects,  birds  and 
land  animals,'  and  the  (eaves,  flowers  and  fruits 
of  trees  are  preserved  in  the  -fine-grained  shales 
or  the  sands  and  clays  of  the  lake  deposits  in 
several  W«steni  States.  It  is-  evident  in  many 
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cases  that  the  anunals  have  been  drifted  into 
the  lake  1^  rivers;  and  in  some  cases  la^  de- 
posits of  disjointed  skeletons  of  many  spedcs 
are  found  jumbled  together.  In  old*  swamps 
plants  formed  thick  masses  pf  vegetable  matter, 
now  turned  to  coal,  imprints  of  leaves  and 

-  stems  being  common  in  the  shale  overlying  a 
coal-seam.  In  the  sea,  conditions  are  most 
favorable  for  the  preservation  of  oi^anic  re- 
mains, and  marine  dMosits  have  formed  thick 
and  extensive  beds.  Hence,  of  all  the  fossils 
fotmd,  marine  types  are  most  numerous.  Fos- 
sils are  preserved  in  several  ways,  which  may 
be  classihed  under  four  heads.  (1)  Some  of 
the  original  substance  may  be  preserved,  as  the 
carbon  in  a  leaf,  or  in  the  bone  or  shell  of 
some  aoimal.  (2)  AU  the  original  substance 
may  dissolve  away,  but  its  shape  may  be  pre- 
served.  .This  may  happen  in  two  ways:  {a) 

.  the  external  form  may  be  preserved  in  the  sedi- 
ments, forming  a  mold,  or  (6)  the  internal  form 
may  be  preserved,  forming  a  cast.  A  mollusk 
dies;  its  soft  parts  decay;  the  interior  of  the 
shell  fills  with  sand  or  ooze ;  the  shell  is  deeply 
buried.  The  sediments  consolidate;  the  cal- 
careous material  of  the  shell  may  dissolve ;  but 
both  its  external  and  internal  form  are  pre- 
served. (3)  ,Less  common^  the  structure  of 
organic  remains  is  jmserved  by  a  true  petri- 
faction, the  oiganic  substance  being  replaced, 
atom  by  atom,  by  some  mineral  compound,  like 
nlica  or  calcium  carbonate.  A  sinking  illus- 
tration of  this  method  of  preservation  is  fdssil 
wood,  in  wfuch  the  replacing  silica  preserves 
tninute  details  of  structure.  (4)  In  certain 
circumstances  animals  of  long  past  ages  may  be 
preserved  unchanged  whollv  or  in  part  ,by  a 
fortunate  accident.  The  aberian  mammoths 
and  woolly  rhinoceroses  frozen  into  perpetnal 
ice,  and  the  insects  protected  from  decay  in  the 
Baltic  amber  and  other  ancient  resins,  are  good 
examples,  elsewhere  described. 

The  study  of  fossils  (palaeozoology,  paleo- 
botany) has  carried  our  knowledge  of  the  life 
of  the  globe  back  to  its  beginning^  and  illus- 
trated by  actual  examples  the  steps  m  its  evolu- 
tion. It  has  also,  by  means  of  chemistry  and 
the  microscope,  taught  zoologists  many  new 
things  in  respect  ,  to  anatomy  and_  histoloc'. 
Finally,  the  delicate  art  of  extracting  fossils 
from  their  matrix,  and  preparing  them  for  in- 
telligent ,  use,  has  developed  a  technique  that 
amounts  to  a  regular  industry  in  connection 
with  museums.    See  CoAb;  Coral  Islands  ; 

GbOLOGY;  PAtTOMTOLOGy ;  PAteOBOTANY. 

Erkest  Ihgersou. 

FOBSOMBRONE,  Italy,  city  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Pesaro  e  Urbino,  10  miles  north  of 
Urbino,  in  the  valley  of  the  Metauro.  It  has  a 
Sjplendid  15th  century  cathedral,  which  fias  a 
high  altar  by  Domenico  RossetlL  It  contains 
'  also  a  library,  technical  school  and  a  medianral 
castle.  Two  miles  to  the  northeast  are  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  Forum  Sempronii,  from 
which  the  city  is  named,  Silk  and  oil  manu- 
facturing are  the  chief  industries.   Pop.  9,^. 

FOSTER,  Ben(jamin),  American  artist: 
b.  North  Anson,  Me.,  18^.  A  pupil  in  New 
Yorif  of  Abbott  Thayer,  and  in  Paris  of  Luc 
Oliver  Merson  and  Aimi  Morot,  he  obtained 
various  reco^ttion  of  his  excellence  in  land- 
scape, including  a  bronze  medal  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
pOBitim  of  1900;  tlie  Webb  price  of  the  Sodety 
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of  American  artists  in  1901,  and  the  Inness 
gold  medal  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
in  1906.  Among  his  works  are  *  Mists  of  me 
Morning,*  for  which  he  received  the  Webb 
prize,  and  *Night  Scene  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion,' purchased  by  the  French  government  for 
the  Luxembourg  Galieiy.  'Lulled  by  the  Mur- 
mur of  a  Broolc*  is  also  in  the  Luxembourg 
Gallery  and  he  is  rqwcsented  in  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  Museum  by  'Misty  Moonliriit  Nu^t* 
and  in  the  Metimiolitan  Museum,  New  Yorl^ 
by  <In  the  Connecticut  HUls>  (1914). 

FOSTER,  Charles,  American  legislator 
and  Cabinet  officer:  b.  near  Tiffin,  Ohio,  12 
April  1828:  d.  Springfield.  Ohio,  9  Jan.  1904. 
He  entered  a  mercantile  career  at  Rotne,  now 
Fostoria,  Ohio,  and  became  the  proprietor  of 
the  largest  country  business  in  the  State.  At 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  active  in 
the  recruiting  of  troops.  In  1870  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  a  district  previously 
strongly  Democratic,  and  in  IB172,  1874  and 
1876  was  rechosen.  While  in  Coi^ress  be  was 
for  some  time  amemberof  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  He  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio 
in  1879,  and  again  in  1881,  his  administration 
being  marked  by  special  attention  to  the  non- 
partisan management  of  public  institutions.  In 
1891  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury by  President  Harrison,  and  in  that  post  he 
negotiated  a  loan  of  $25,364,520  at  uie  un- 
precedentedly  low  rate  of  2  per  cent  Subse- 
quently he  was  a  commissioner  on  several  diplo- 
matic missions  of  importance  and  performed 
his  duties  with  great  skill  and  satisfaction  to  his 
government. 

FOSTER,  Sir  Clement  L«  Neve,  English 
mineralogist :  b.  Camberwell,  23  March  1841 ;  d. 
London,  19  April  1904.  He  was  educated  at 
Boulogne  and  Amiens  and  at  the  Royal  School 
of  Mines  in  London,  also  at  the  Mining  College 
of  Freiburg,  Saxony.  In  1860  he  joined  the 
Geological  Survey  m  England,  spending  five 
years  m  field  work.  After  1865  he  devoted  his 
attention  to  mineralogy  and  mining  in  Corn- 
wall, Egypt  and  Venezuela.  In  1872  he  was 
made  inspector  of  mines  in  England  and  in 
1890  became  professor  of  mining  at  the  Rojnal 
College  of  Science.  In  1892  he  became  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  and  was  knighted  in  1903. 
He  published  'Ore  and  Stone  Mimtig'  (7th  ed., 
1910) ;  'Elements  of  Mining  and  Quarrying* 
(1903). 

POSTER,  David  Skaata.  author  and  mer- 
chant: h.  Utica,  N.  Y.,  23  Jaa  1862L  He  re- 
ceived a  public  school  educatimi  and  is  tiie 
head  of  David  S.  Foster  Sons  &  Co.,  iron  and 
coal  merchants.  He  is  master  of  half  a  dozen 
langu^^s,  and  has  published  'The  Romance  of 
the  Unexpected' ;  'Rebecca  the  Witch* ;  'EJinor 
Fenton*;  'Spanish  Castles  by  the  Rhine*; 
'Prince  Timoteo';  'Flighty  Arethusa' ;  'The 
Road  to  London' ;  'The  Divided  Medal* ;  'Our 
Uncle  William';  'Nate  Sawyer*;  'The  Kid- 
napped DamozeP ;  'The  Oval  Diamond* ; 
'Alraschid  in  Petticoats.' 

FOSTER,  Frank  Hugh,  American  Congre- 
gational clergvman :  b.  Springfield,  Mass.,  18 
Tune  1851.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1873,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
1877.  He  was  ordained  to  the  (^sngregational 
ministry  in  1877.  In  1882-M  he  was  professor 


of  i^oso^Qr  at  Middkbury  CoU^,  and  from 
1884  to  1892  was  professor  of  Church  history 
.  at  Oberlin  Theokx:ical  Seminary.  From  1892 
to  1902  he  was  professor  of  systematic  theology 
at  the  Pacific  Seminary,  Berkeley.  Cal.  In  1904 
he  removed  to  Olivet.  Mich.,  as  pastor  of  the 
college  and  church  there,  and  since  1907  has 
been  professor  of  history  at  Olivet  College.  He 
published  'Seminaiy  Method  of  Stndy  in  the 
Historical  Sciences*  (1888) ;  'Fundamental 
Ideas  of  the  Roman  Catholic  (Hiurch*  (1899)  ; 
'Christian  Life  and  Theology'  (1900)  ;  'C^nctic 
History  of  the  New  England  Theology*  (1907). 
He  was  joint  editor  of  Bibliotheca  Soera  and 
a  contributor  to  other  reviews  and  religious 
periodicals. 

FOSTER,  Geor^  Bvrman,  American 
clergj'man  and  theologian :  b.  Alderson,  W.  Va., 

2  April  1858  He  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  West  Vi^nia  (1883)  and  the 
Rochester  Theolo^cal  Seminary  (1887).  Later 
he  stndied  at  (iottingen  and  Berlin.  He  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  Baptist  Church  1879  and 
was  pastor  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  1887-91.  He  was 
professor  of  philosophy  at  McMaster  Univer- 
sity 1892-95.  In  1895  he  virent  to  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, where  he  has  been  ever  since.  He 
served  first  as  professor  of  systematic  theol- 
(sy,  but  since  1905  has  been  professor  of  the 
pniloso^y  of  reluion.  He  is  the  author  of 
'The '  Finality  of  the  Christian  Religion' 
(1906);  *The  Function  of  Religion  in  Man's 
Struggle  for  Existence*  (1909). 

FOSTER.  Sir  George  Eulu,  Canadian 
statesman :  b.  Carleton  CotnUy,  New  Brunswicic, 

3  Sept  1847.  He  graduated  at  the  University 
of  New  Brunswick  in  1868,  studied  also  at 
Edinburgh  and  Heidelberg,  was  professor  of 
classics  and  history  in  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick  in  1872-79,  and  in,  1882  was  elected 
to  the  Canadian  Parliament.  From  1885-88  be 
was  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries;  from 
1888-96  Minister  of  Finance:  and  m  1911  he 
accepted  the  portft^io  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
in  Hoc  Borden  admimstratiotL  He  is  tme  of  the 
finest  debaters  the  C^anadian  House  of  Com- 
mons has  ever  produced,  with  almost  unrivalled 

Eowers  of  criticism.  Mid  as  a^mtfonn  orator 
e  is  strong  and  effective.    He  waa  created 
K.  C  M.  G.  in  1914. 

FOSTER,  Isaac,  American  physician  and 
surgeon:  b.  Cbarlestown,  Mass.,  1740;  d.  1781. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1758,  went  to 
London  and  Paris  to  prosecute  his  studies  in 
medicine,  and  on  his  return  established  his 
practice  in  CHiarlestown.  In  1774  he  was  a 
delate  to  the  Massachusetts  Provincial  Con- 
gress and  on  the  break  with  England  joined 
the  Continental  army  as  volunteer  surgeon.  In 
1775  Washington  made  him  acting  director- 
general  of  the  military  hospital  system.  Two 
years  later  he  was  surgeon  in  chief  of  the  East- 
em  Department  111  health  obliged  bim  to  retire 
in  17&5. 

POSTER,  John,  English  essayist:  b.  Hali- 
fax, Yorkshire,  17  Sept.  1770;  d.  Stapleton, 
near  Bristol,  15  Oct  1843.  A  Baptist  dei^- 
man,  self-educated  and  with  an  advanced  pomt 
of  view,  he  contributed  to  the  Eclectic  Re- 
vUw  regularly  as  well  as  deli^fal^;  Imt  his 
volume  of  *Es«^*  (1805)  constitatea  his  chief 
title  to  recogmtion.  Four  m  number,  these  corn- 
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positions  are,  resfectivelv]  'On  a  Uan[s  Writ- 
ing Memoirs  of  Himself' ;  *0n  Decision  of 
Character' ;  'On  the  Application  of  the  Epithet 
Romantic' ;  and  *0a  Some  oC  the  Causes  by 
which  Evangelical  Religion  has  been  Rendered 
Less  AcceMable  to  Persons  of  Cultivated 
Taste.'  All  are  marked  by  ^at  solidity  and 
depth  of  thought,  combined  with  a  lucidi^  and 
nervousness  of  style  which  no  English  author 
has  surpassed.  Of  the  four  essays  the  palm  is 
generally  given  to  that  *0n  Decision  of  Char- 
acter,' though  in  the  opinion  of  Robert  Hall 
the  fourth  of  the  series  was  die  woiic  on  which 
Foster's  fame  with  posterity  would  rest  As  a 
preacher  Foster  never  succeeded  in  attracting 
much  attention.  His  discourses,  though  solid 
and  philosophical,  were  of  too  abstract  and  un- 
adorned a  nature  to  be  readily  appreciated  by  a 
popular  audience.  In  1817  he  wrote  his  ^Essay 
on  the  Evils  of  Popular  Ignorance,'  in  wbi(^ 
he  exposed  the  fearful  condition  of  the  masses 
in  the  large  towns  of  England,  and  strenuously 
urged  the  establishment  of  a  national  system  oi 
education. 

FOSTER,  John  Gray,  American  militanr 
officer:  b  Whitefield,  N.  H..  27  May  1823  ;  4 
Nashua.  N.  H..  2  Sept.  1874.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in  184^ 
entering  the  engineer  corps,  in  the  Mexican 
War  he  was  senously  wounded  at  Molino  del 
Rcy.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was 
ass^ed  to  duty  at  Fort  Sumter  and  was  one 
of  its  garrison  during  the  siege.  In  1861  he 
was  commissioned  a  brigadier-gener^  of  volun- 
teers; took  a  leading  part  in  the  capture' of 
Roanoke' Island  in  1862;  was  promoted  major- 
general  of  volunteers;  and  became  commander 
of  the  Department  of  North  Carolina,  defend- 
ing that  region  with  skill.  Subsequently  he 
commanded  the  Departments  of  Ohio  and 
Florida,  and  in  1865  was  brevetted  major-gen- 
eral, United  States  arn>y.  Later  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  engineering  projects  in  the  East, 
notably  tn  Boston  Harbor  and  Portsmouth. 

FOSTER,  John  Watson,  American  states- 
man and  dituamat:  b.  Pike  County,  locL  2 
Uarch  1836;  d.  Washington,  D.  C,  IS  Nov. 
1917.  The  son  of  Judge  Matthew  Watson  Fos- 
ter, he  was  educated  at  the  University  of  In- 
diana and  the  Harvard  Law  School.  He  served 
in  the  Civil  War  and  was  promoted  for  gal- 
lantry at  Fort  Donelson  and  Shiloh.  For  some 
years  after  the  war  he  edited  the  Evansville 
Daiiy  Journal  and  later  acted  as  postmaster  of 
the  towm  and  chairman  of  the  State  Republican 
Committee.  From  1873  to  1880  he  was  Minister 
to  Mexico,  then  to  Russia  for  a  short  lime,  and 
from  1883  to  1885  in  Spain.  As  special  pleni- 
potentiary he  negotiated  treaties  with  the  Brit- 
ish West  Indies,  Spain  and  Germany,  and  be- 
came Secretary  of  State  in  1892,  in  succession 
to  Blaine,  who  had  resigned  after  his  quarrel 
with  President  Harrison.  Foster  made  a  treaty 
with  the  Americans  in  Hawaii  providing  for  tbt 
annexation  of  die  islands,  which  was  withdrawn 
by  President  Oeveland  before  it  could  be  rati- 
fied. At  the  Bering  Sea  arbitration  held  in 
Paris  Mr.  Foster  represented  the  United  States 
and  at  the  invitation  of  the  emperor  of  China 
he  took  part  in  the  peace  negotiations  which 
ended  the  Chino-Japanese  War  by  the  Treaty  of 
Shimonoseki  in  1895.  He  was  afterward  cn< 
trusted  with  a  qtecial  mission  for  the  United 
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Staiitcs  to  Great  Britain  and  Russia  and  was 
successively  appointed  a  member  of  the  Anglo- 
Canadian  Commission  and  United  States  agent 
at  the  Alaska  Boundary  Tribunal.  A  remark- 
able tribute  was  paid  Mr.  Foster  in  1907  when, 
by  request,  he  represented  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment at  the  second  Hague  Conference.  In 
19\6,  on  Foster's  80th  birthday,  the  late  Presi- 
dent Yuan  Shi  Kai  of  China  conferred  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Grain  upon  htm  —  a  very 
rare  distinction.  Mrs.  Robert  Lansing  is  a 
dau^ter  of  Mr.  Foster.  The  following  works 
were  puMished  1^  Mr.  Foster:  *  American 
Diplomacy  in  the  Orient' ;  *A  Coitury  of 
American  Diplomaor' ;  ^Arbitration  and  The 
Hague  Court';  ^DiploniMic  Meiiioia>;  <The 
Practice  of  Diplomacy.' 

FOSTER,  Jchn  Wells,  American  geol- 
ogist: b.  Brimfield,  Mass.,  1815;  d.  1873.  He 
was  graduated  at  Westeyan  Untversity  in  1834 
and  having  removed  to  Ohio  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  there;  in  1837  became 
an  assistant  in  the  Geo  logical  Survey  of  Ohio; 
and  in  18<^  was  appointed  an  assistant  to  Pro- 
fessor Jackson  in  a  survey  of  ^  rei^on  about 
Lake  Sufrerior.  The  results  of  this  survey, 
executed  in  connection  with  J.  D.  Dana,  ap- 
peared in  several  volimies  published  by  authon- 
1^  of  Congress.  Foster  aided  in  the  organixa- 
tion  of  the  Republican  party  in  Massachusetts 
and  from  1858  was  resident  in  Chicago,  where 
he  made  a  notable  study  of  the  ethnology  and 

Ekkeontology  of  the  Mississippi  Basin.  Ambiw 
is  werks  are-  *The  Mississippi  Valley' 
(1869) ;  ^Prehistoric  Races  ■  of  the  United 
States'  (1873). 

FOSTER,  Lnfavctta  Sabine,  American 
statesman:  b.  Franklin,  Conn,  22  Nov.  I806i 
d.  Norwich,  Conn..  19  Sept.  1880.  He  was 
graduated  at  Brown  Universi^  in  1828  and 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1830;  took  an  active 
IKirt  in  Connecticut  politics  and  was  elected  to 
the  legislature  in  1839,  serving  several  terms. 
He  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in 
1854;  was  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
in  1865;  and,  after  Andrew  Johnson  became 
President,  was  acting  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  His  senatorial  term  expired  in 
1867,  but  on  account  of  his  moderate  and  con- 
servative course  in  the  Senate*  his  re-election 
was  strongly  opposed  and  he  withdrew  his 
name.  In  1870  he  was  again  ckcted  to  the  State 
legislature,  btt  lesigneu  tn  Juae  of  that  year 
to  take  his  scat  on  me  bench  of  the  Onnecticut 
StU)reme  Court  In  1878  he  was  appointed  a 
men^Kf  of  the  commission  to  devise  simpler 
forms  of  legal  procedure  for  State  courts  and 
in  1878-^  was  commissioner  from  Connecticut 
to  settle  the  disputed  boundary  question  with 
New  York 

FOSTER,  Mylea  Birket,  English  painter: 
b.  North  Shields  1825;  d.  1899.  In  1839  he  was 
apprenticed  to  Ebenezer  Landells,  a  wood  en- 
graver of  some  repute.  Here  he  learned  the 
graver's  art  and  contributed  designs  and  cuts 
for  the  Illustntted  London  News  and  PuncK 
At  t;he  age  of  21  he  established  himself  in  busi- 
ness, and  received  commissions  to  illustrate 
Gray;s  *Eleay,'  'The  Ancient  Mariner,'  *01d 
English  Ballads,'  ^Evangeline,'  *L' Allegro,* 
*I1  Penseroso  and  Goldsmith's  'Traveler,* 
About  1860  he  became  interested  in  water  colors 
and  soon  devoted  himself  entirely  to  this  art 
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He  was  fond  of  body  colors,  and  executed  his 
work  with  extreme  dfellcacy  of  detail  and  finish. 
Landscapes,  rustic  figures,  children  and  country 
scenes  furnished  the  theines  for  his  paintinKS. 


He  became  exceedingly  popular,  and  in  If 
was  elected  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colors  at  whose  exhibits  his 
works  were  given  a  prominent  place.  'Bird's 
Nest,*  'Feeding  the  Ducks,*  *Castle  of  fthein- 
fels>  and  *In  rull  Cry*  are  among  the  most 
important  of  his  paintings.  Consult  Huish,  M. 
B.,  *Birkert  Foster,  his  Life  and  Work'  (in 
the  Art  Journal  1890)  :  and  Cundall.  H.  M., 
'Birket  Foster,  R.  W.  S.'  (London  1906). 

FOSTER,  Rohnt  Frederick,  American 
authority  on  card  games:  b.  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, 31  Max  ^  f<«lk>wed  the  pnies- 
sions  of  architect  and  civil  engineer  until  189^ 
when  he  became  a  writer  on  games  at  cards. 
Since  1895  he  has  been  card  editor  ol  the 
New  York  Sun.  He  is  the  inventor  o£ 
Foster's  whist  markers  and  o£  self-playing 
whist  and  bridge  cards  and  originated  the, 
'eleven  rule"  at  bridge.  He  has  'published 
'Foster's  Whist  ManuaP  (3d  ed.,  1894); 
'Whist  Tactics'  (1895);  'Foster's  Cu>aiplete 
Hoyle>  (1909);  'Foster's  Bridge  ManuaP 
<3d  ed,  1908);  /Foster's  Bridge  Tactics' 
(1903);  'BritUfe  Maxinui>  (1905);  'Practical 
Poker'  (1905);  <CaU-ace  Euchre'  (1905); 
'Foster's  Skat  Manual'  (1906) ;  'Auction 
Bridge'  (3d  ed.,  19L0) ;  *C:ab  No.  44^'  a  novel 
(1910);  'Royal  Auction  Bridge*  (1914); 
'(>>oncan>  (1913).  . 

FOSTER.  Rol>ert  Verrellt  American  tfaeo- 
Ibfi^an :  b.  WBsorr  County,  Tenn.,  12  Aug.  1845 ; 
d.  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  27  Jan.  1914.  He  was 
educated  at  Cumberland  University  (Lebanon, 
Tenn.),  and  the  Union  Theolo^cal  Seminary, 
and  after  1877  was  professor  m  the  former, 
originally  of  Hebrew  and  New  Testament 
Greek,  subsequently  of  systematic  theology. 
Of  faispublications  may  be  named  'Old  Testa- 
ment Theology'  (1890)  ;  'Systematic  Theology* 

il898)  ;  'Commentaries  on  International  Surt- 
ly  School  Lessons'    (1881-95);  also  n^ny 
articles  for  the  daily  and  periodical  press. 

FOSTER,  Kogcr,  American  lawyer:  b. 
Worcester.  Mass:,  1857.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Marbiuft  Yale  and  the  C^lum- 
Ua  Law  School.  In  1880  was  admitted  to  the 
New  York  bar,  and  was  special  counsel  to  the 
board  of  health  of  New  York  in  1896-98.  He 
has  been  retained  as  counsel  in  many  important 
cases.  His  writing  include,  besides  maqy 
pamphlets  and  articles  in  periodicals,  'A 
Treatise  on  Federal  Practice*  (1890-92);  <A 
Treatise  on  the  Income  Tax  of  1894*  (1895); 
and ,  numerous  paipi^tlctft  and  ■  articles  in 
periodicals  and  a  treatise  on  the  Income  Tax 
o£  1913. 

FOSl^niR,  Stephen  Collins,  American 
songwriter:  b.  Pittsbui^,  Pa.,.4  July  1826;  d. 
New  Yorlc,  13  Jan.  1864.  He  was  educated  at 
Athens  Academy  and  Jefferson  (College, 
Pennsylvania.  He  composed  the  music  and 
wrote  the  words  of  over  125  popular  songs  and 
melodies,  among  which  are  *01d  Folks  at 
Home*;  'Nelly  Gray*;  'Old  Dog  Tray*; 
'Come  Where  My  Love  Lies  Dreaming';  *^Su- 
wanee  River,*  etc. 


FOSTER,  Stephen  Symonds,  American 
abolitionist:  b.  Canterbury,  N.  H.,  1809;  d. 
1881.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
1^  in  1838;  studied  theology  at  the  Union 
Seminary,  became  an  anti-slavery  orator  and 
was  known  for  his  radical  methods.  His  at- 
tacks upon  the  Church  for  its  position  in  re- 
gard to  abolition  aroused  hostility  against  him 
and  his  practice  of  interrupting  church  serv- 
ices was  the  cause  of  several  mc^  disturbances. 
He  published  'The  Brotherhood  of  Thieves: 
A  True  Picture  of  the  American  Church  and 
Oergy'  (1843). 

FOSTER,  Theodowa  Toll  («FAyE  Hunt- 
ington"), American  author:  b.  Verona,  N.  Y., 
1838.  She  was  married  to  James  H.  Foster 
1869.  She  was  educated  at  Uie  Oneida  Semi- 
nary, and  Was  for  many  years  principal  of  a 
school  at  Verona.  From  1890  to  1906  she  was 
president  of  the  Women's  (Christian  Temper- 
ance Union  of  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  She  has 
also  held  the  ofKce  of  secretary  in  the  Women's 
Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Qiurch  of  America.  She  became  blind  in  1911. 
Her  works  include  a  long  series  of  volumes  ol 
action,  such  at  '  Mr.  McKenzie's  Answer* 
(1876);  'Riplev  Parsonage>  (1877);  'Prom 
Different  Standpoints*  (1878);  'Echoing  and 
Re-Echoing*  (1879;  new  ed,  1906);  *Mr3. 
Dean's  Way'  (1880) ;  'Millerton  People* 
(1884)  ;  'What  Fide  Remembers'  (1885)  ;  'The 
Boynton  Neighborhood*  (1895);  'A  Modern 
Exodus*  (1897);  'His  First  Charge*  (1897); 
'Lewis  Ebnorc— Crusader*  (1898);  'Ointor- 
tmuty  Citcle>  (1901)  ;  'A  Break  in  Schedule 
Tinw>^  (1901);  and  ''Those  Boys*  (I9m. 

FOSTER,  Wniiam  Trufant,  American  ed- 
ucator ;  b.  Boston,  18  Jan.  1879.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1901.  In  1901-03  he  was 
instructor  in  English  at  Bates  College  and  in 
1904-10  at  Bowdoin.  In  1910  he  became  presi- 
dent of  Reed  College,  Portland,  Ore.  In  the 
summer  of  1909  he  lectured  on  the  principles  of 
education  at  Harvard  and  at  Columbia  in  1911. 
He  l»s  wUished  'Argumentation  and  Debat- 
ittg>  (lw6);  'Administration  of  the  College 
Carricultun*  (1910);  'Essentials  of  Expositioai 
and  Argument*  (1911);  'Social  Hygiene  and 
Morals'  (1913). 

FOSTORIA,  Ohio,  city  in  Seneca  and 
Hancock  counties,  35  miles  from  Toledo,  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie  and  West- 
em  railroads.  In  the  midst  of  a  rich  agricul- 
tural region  with  valuable  oil  fields,  it  is  a 
thriving  manufactnring  centre  whose  develop- 
ment IS  largely  due  to  Charles  W.  Foster, 
father  of  diaries  Foster,  governor  of  Ohio 
(188(V-»*)  and  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  (1891-93).  The  United  States  census 
of  manufactures  for  1914  showed  within  the 
dty  limits  47  industrial  establishments  of  fac* 
toiy  grade,  employing  1,498  persons;  1,252  being 
vrage  earners  receivine:  annually  a  total  of 
$635,000  in  wagM.  The  capital  invested  ag- 
gregated $3,121,000,  and  the  year's  output  was 
valued  at  $6,125,000:  of  this,  $1,736,000  was  the 
value  added  by  manufacture.  The  output  in- 
cludes flour,  planing  mill  products,  glassy,  lime; 
incandescent  lamps,  automobile  engines  and  parts, 
and  railway  torpedoes.  It  operates  mumcipal 
waterworks,  has  a  Carnegie  library  and  hand- 
some Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.  The  administration 
is  by  a  mayor  elected  eveiy  two  years  and  i 
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dhr  eotincil,  wHb  public  service  and  puUk 
catety  departments.   Pop.  WjOCKk 

POTCHA.   See  FocX. 

FOTHKRINGHAY  CASTLE,  the  site 
of  which  was  near  Feterboroueh,  En^and.  27 
miles  northeast  of  Northampton.  The  castle  to 
which  a  melancholy  interest  attaches  ^as  the 
scene  in  1587  of  the  imprisonment,  trial  and 
execution  of  Mary  Queen  o£  Scots,  was  de- 
molished tnr  hef-  son  James  I.  Sevoal  o{  the 
illustrious  Ftantagenets  are  buried  in  its  chufdL 

f6TTINQBR,  fCt^n-gir,  Hermann.  Ger- 
man en^eer:  b.  Nuremberg  Germany,  1877. 
He  received  lus  education  at  nie  gymnasium  of 
Nuremberg  and  at  the  tedinicai  institute  of 
Munich.  In  1899  he  became  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  ship  roachinetv  ana  in  1906  was 
awarded  a  silver  medal  for  his  turbine  inven- 
tions. Since  1909  he  has  been  professor  at  the 
Royal  Technical  Institute  of  Danzig.  He 
wrote  <££EdUive  Uachinenleistung  una  eflek- 
tives  Drehmoment  imd  deren  experimentelle 
BestfaMitnig'  (MD4). 

POUCAULT.  foo-lco,  Jean  Bernard  Lten, 
French  scientist:  b.  Paris,  18  Sept.  1819;  d- 
there,  11  Feb.  1868.  He  was  scientific  editor  of 
the  Journal  des  D(hats  from  1845,  in  1854  be- 
came physicist  to  the  Imperial  Observatory, 
and  in  1855  received  the  Copley  medal  of  the 
Rojral  Society  of  London  for  his  measurement 
of  the  velocity  of  light,  and  in  1864  became  an 
officer  of  die  Legion  of  Honor.  His  inven- 
tions indude  a  device  much  used  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  electric  Kght  in  microscopic 
and  optica]  researches.  He  also  demonstrated 
(1851)  by  means  of  die  pendulum  and  the 
gyroscope  the  rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its 
axis.  Consult  Lissaious,  < Nodce  faistorique 
sur  la  vie  et  les  Travaux  ScientifiqiK$  de 
Leon  Foucault'  (Paris  1875).  See  Foucault 
C:utaBHTa;   FOucAin^r'S   PsHiitiLtiic  Expebs- 

MBNT. 

POUCAULT  CURRENTS,  or  EDDY 
CURRENTS,  are  electrical  currents  gener- 
ated by  indnction  within  the  substance  of  a 
massive  conductor  that  is  moving  in  a  magnetic 
field,  or  which  is  exposed  to  dis  influence  of  a 
variable  6eld.  H  the  conductor  is  filifonn, 
like  a  wire,  no  current  can  be  produced  in  it 
save  in  the  direction  of  its  tei^h.  If  a  mas- 
sive conductor  be  thought  o.f,  however,  as  com- 
posed of  an  infinite  number  of  closed  circuits, 
each  composed  of  a  single  wire  and  all  tangled 
up  and  then  melted  into  a  solid  mass,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  (in  general^  currents  will  be  in- 
duced in  all  of  these  imaginary  circuits  when 
the  o>nductor  moves,  or  when  the  field  to 
which  it  is  subjected  .varies.  In  the  actual 
case  the  conductor  is  not  composed  of  wires 
melted  together,  but  currents  are  nevertheless 
generated  witlun  it  just  as  though  these  wires 
had  an  actual  oM«ct}ve  existence.  Mathemat- 
ical equations  can  in  fact  be  written  down, 
from  which  H  is  possible  to  compute  the  direc- 
tion and  intensity  of  the  current  that  is  flowing, 
at  _  any  given  instant,  through  any  proposed 
point  of  a  conductor  in  a  known  but  varying 
field.  Such  calculations  are  seldom  made  ouc- 
Mde  of  college  classrooms,  however,  because 
it  is  known  mm  the  general  principle  of  the 
conservation  of  energy  that  the  direction  of  the 
Foucault  currents  is  everywhere  such  as  to 
oppose  the  change  (of  whatever  sort-  it  may  be) 


whidi  produces  them.  Hence  suA  currents  tend 
to  dtminbh  the  efficiency  of  all  motors,  dyna- 
mos and  transfonnns  in  which  they  occur  and 
designers  therefore  strive  to  avoid  them  so  far 
as  possible.  In  armatures  and  in  transformers, 
for  exaimle,  it  is  customary  to  lamiiute  the 
-masses  oi  iron  that  are  exposed  to  dniupog 
fields,  the  individual  parts  being  insulated  iron 
one  another  by  air  ^ps  or  otherwise  and  tfadr 
surfaces  of  separation  disposed  (as  nearly  as 
practicable)  so  as  to  be  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  Foucault  currents  tend 
to  How.  In  galvanometers,  masses  of  copper 
are  often  purposely  disposed  near  the  sensitive 
oeedle  wim  distinct  advantage;  for  while  di^ 
do  not  affect  the  total  deflection  of  the  needle, 
they  cause  it  to  come  to  rest  very  qtrickly  after 
the  circuit  ts  broken,  the  motion' ot  the  needle, 
indudng  Foucault  currents  in  the  copper,  which 
tend  always  to  bring  the  needle  to  rest.  The 
energy  that  is  expended  in  the  ^neration  of 
Foucault  currents  is  transformed  mto  heat  and 
raises  the  temperature  of  the  mass  within  whidi 
the  eurrents  an  flowing.  The  name  refets  to 
the  French  phvstdst,  Jean  Bernard  L£on  Fou- 
cault (q.v.),  who  studied  the  subject  with  modi 
care. 

FOUCAULT^  PENDITLUM  BXPBRt- 
HEnT,  a  curious  and  remarkable  method  In- 
vented  by  Jean  Bernard  L^on  Foucault  (qV.). 
of  showmg  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis, 
by  observing  a  vibrating  pendulum  and  Ws  ex- 
periment goes  under  the  above  name.  In  this 
experiment  a  gradual  disc  is  seen  to  turn, 
while  a  pendulum  freely  suspended  maintained 
its  plane  of  oscillation.  If  a  heavy  ball  is  sus- 
pended by  a  fine  wire  and  set  to  vibrate  like  a 
pendulum,  it  may  easily  be  shown,  eidier 
mathematically  or  by  experiment,  that  the 
point  of  suspension,  with  the  wire  and  ball, 
may  be  rotated  round  an  axis,  passing  along 
the  length  of  the  wire  without  interfering 
with  the  vibration.  In  other  words,  the  pendu- 
lum'will  continue  to  vibrate  in  the  same  plan^ 
although  the  point  of  suspension  be  (uriitn 
round  the  axis  of  suspension.  It  follows  im- 
mediately from  this  that  if  we  could  sus- 
pend a  pendulum  at  the  nordi  or  south  pole 
and  set  It  vibrating  it  would  continue  to  swing 
in  the  original  plane  of  vibration ;  and  as  tib'e 
earth  is  turning  on  its  axis,  a  mariced  line  on 
the  earth's  surnice  would  apipear  to  turn  under- 
neath the  pendulum ;  or  rather,  it  would  seem  to 
an  observer,  accustomed  to  feel  as  if  the  earth 
were  at  rest,  that  the  plane  in  which  the 
pendulum  vibrates  turns  round  rekitively  to 
the  marked  line  on  the  earth's  surface.  It 
is  easily  shown  that  a  similar  phenomenon 
may  be  observed  in  any  latitude  except  at  the 
equator;  the  amount  of  rotation,  however,  tiiat 
die  plane  of  vibration  of  die  pendulnm  seems 
to  undergo  is  not  so  great  in  low  latitudes  as 
in  high  latitudes;  but  still  in  our'  latitudes 
rotation  takes  place  to  an  extent  easily  obseiv- 
able.  The  performance  of  this  expenmetit  re- 
quires the  greatest  nicety.  The  pendulum  Is' 
suspended  on  a  fine  wire,  the  support  of  the 
wire  being  constructed  with  great  accuracy,  so 
fts  not  to  interfere  widi  the  vibrations.  The 
motion  of  the  pendulum  must  be  strictly  con- 
fined to  one  plane;  and,  for  that  reason,  in 
setting  it  to  iiDrate  die  bob  is  drawn  aside  and 
fastened  by  a  silk  diread  and  when  everytlnnflr 
has  cone  perfectly tO'  mt  -thc  bob  it  nueasca 
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by  burning;  tlie  silk  thread.  During  its  subse- 
quent motion  it  is  protected  from  currents 
of  air  by  glass  screens.  It  need  scarcely  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  this  experiment  is  noth- 
ing  more  than  an  illustration.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  drawn  from 
astronomical  considerations,  cannot  be 
strengthened  by  it.  This  experiment  was  first 
made  public  in  1851,  when  it  was  exhibited  by 
M.  Foucault  before  the  French  Academy. 

POUCH]£»  foo-sh&.  Joseph.  Duke  of 
-Otranto,  French  politician  anid  detective:  b. 
Nantes,  21  May  1759;  d.  Trieste,  25  Dec.  1820. 
The  Revolution,  into  which  he  entered  with  en- 
thusiasm, found  him  teaching  philosophy  in 
Nantes;  he  became  advocate  and  was  sent  to 
the  convention  by  the  department  of  Loire-In- 
f^rieure.  Here  he  was  placed  on  the  Commit- 
tee for  Public  Eduction,  voted  for  the  death  of 
the  Idog  and  was  implicated,  at  least  nominally, 
ia  the  atrocities  o£  ue  period.  In  1793  he  was 
sent  to  the  department  of  Ni^re  to  take  ven- 
geance on  sudi  persons  as  had  incurred  sus- 
picion, which  he  carried  through  with  vigor. 
In  1794  he  incurred  the  hatred  of  Robespierre, 
and  thus  had  a  strong  stimulus  to  assist  in  his 
downfall.  In  August  1795,  he  was  expelled 
from  the  convention  and  Icept  a  prisoner  tUl 
the  amnesty  in  October.  In  1796  he  communi- 
cated important  information  to  the  director 
Barras  as  to  the  desi^nis  of  Babeuf  and  was 
rewarded  in  1798  bemg  sent  to  Milan  as  Am- 
bassador to  the  Qsalpine  Republic  Here  he 
labored  with  General  Brune  to  establish  a 
second  18th  Fructidor;  both  were  in  _  conse- 
quence recalled.  He  appeared  in  Paris  in  1799, 
aiter  Barras  had  gained  the  ascendent^,  and 
was  appointed  Ambassador  to  Holland. 
Shortly  after  Fouch^  was  recalled  and  named 
Minister  of  Police.  This  post  he  held,  with 
intervals,  until  1815.  Here  he  first  had  full 
opportunity  to  dtspla^r  his  great  talents  and 
exercise  an  important  influence  on  the  inteirnal 
policy  of  France.  His  elaborate  system  of 
espionage  gave  him  great  power  and  proved 
at  times  almost  intolerable  to  Napoleon,  who 
£smissed  him  in  1802,  and  rewarded  him  with 
a  senator^p;  but  he  was  recalled.  After  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  Fouch£  urged  Napoleon's 
second  abdication  and  advised  him  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  the  United  States.^  He  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  provisional  ^vemment 
negotiated  the  capitulation  of  Fans,  obtained 
the  removal  of  the  army  behind  the  Loire  and 
thus  prevented  useless  bloodshed.  Louis  XVIII 
made  him  again  Minister  of  Police;  and  he 
labored  so  zealously  in  favor  of  moderate 
measures  as  to  incur  the  hatred  of  all  the  ultra- 
royalists.  He  therefore  resigned  his  office  in 
1815  and  went  as  French  Ambassador  to 
Dresden.  As  he  was  struck  at  by  the  decree 
issued  in  1816  against  the  murderers  of  the 
Idng,  he  sought  an  asylum  in  Prague.  He 
afterward  went  first  to  lAatx,  and  then  to 
'Trieste. 

Adroit,  skilful,  politic  and  unscruptilous,  a 
Jacobin  and  the  persecutor  of  Jacobins,  Repub- 
lican, Bonapartist  or  Royalist  as  the  occasion 
demanded,  Fouche  loved  intrigue  for  its  own 
.sake;  from  first  to  last  he  fought  for  his  own 
band  and  was  carried  through  all  the  dramatic 
and  startling  changes  of  the  stirrii^  times  in 
wbich  he  Uml  without  hurt  to  his  owa  person 


by  saeadoudy  preparing  a  line  of  retreat  for 
himself  under  all  eventualities  and  by  an  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  that  amotmtcd  al- 
most to  genius.  The  voltunes  pf  memoirs  pub- 
lished posthumously  under  his  name  have  been 
pronounced  forgenes  by  his  family.  Consult 
Martel,  'Etudes  rivoludonnaires:  Etude  sur 
Fouche'  (1819) ;  and  his  life  by  Madelin  (2 
vols.,  Pans  1901). 

FOUCHER.  foo-sh&,  Jean,  early  explorer 
and  colonizer  in  South  America:  b.  Cambrai, 
Flanders,  1508;  d.  1567.  He  was  with  Sebas- 
tian Cabot  at  the  discovery  of  the  Paraguay 
River,  in  1534  shipped  as  pilot  to  Mendoza's 
expedition  to  Paraguay,  led  an  exploring  party 
to  Hie  foothills  of  the  Peruvian  Cordilleras, 
and  was  a  counsellor  of  Cabesa  de  Vaca  (q.v.), 
with  whom  he  was  sent  prisoner  to  Spain. 
Having  received  tardon  he  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Entre  Rios,  where  he  maintained  a 
friendly  attitude  toward  the  natives  and  made 
further  explorations. 

FOUCHBT,  foo-sha.  Jean  Antoine  Jo- 
seph, Babon,  French  diplomatist:  b.  Saint 
Quentin,  France,  1763.  The  date  of  his  death 
IS  not  known.  He  was  a  law  student  in 
Paris  when  the  Revolution  broke  out  and  pub- 
lished a  pami^et  in  defense  of  its  principles. 
Soon  afterward  he  was  appointed  a  ntember 
of  the  executive  council  of  the  Revolutionary 

fovernment,  and  was  Frendi  Minister  to  the 
Inited  States  in  1794-95.  Subsequently  under 
Bonaparte  he  was  orefect  of  Var  and,  in  1805, 
of  Am.  On  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba  he 
was  made  prefect  of  the  Gironde. 

POUCQUET,  foo-ka,  Jean,  French 
painter:  b.  Tours  about  1415;  d,  Paris  about 
1485.  He  received  his  early  artistic  training 
in  Italy,  where  he  painted  a  portrait  of  Pope 
Eugenius  IV,  and  later  entered  the  service  of 
Louis  XI  of  Fiance.  For  the  king  he  execirted 
several  portraits.  His  best  work  consists  of  40 
miniatures  in  a  prayer-book  for  Etienne 
Chevalier.  Only  in  comparatively  recent  times 
has  he  been  recognized  as  a  founder  of  the 
French  school 

FOUGtiRBS.  foo-zhSr*,  France,  town  and 
capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  depart- 
ment of  lUe-et-Vilaine,  25  miles  northeast  of 
Rennes,  on  the  Naiigon  River.  It  contains 
many  interesting  remains  of  mediaeval  times, 
particularly  an  ancient  castle  and  the  diurches 
of  Saint  L^nard  and  Saint  Sulpice.  It  is  die 
chief  industrial  town  of  the  department,  being 
a  centre  for'  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes,  leather,  sail-cloth,  dairy  products. 
Nearby  is  a  great  forest  with  prehistoric 
megalithic  and  Celtic  remains.   Pop.  13,^3. 

FOUILLEE,  foo-y&',  Alfred  Jules  Smfle. 
French  [jiilosopher  and  sociologist:  b.  La 
Poureze,  department  of  Maine-et-Loire,  18  Oct. 
1838;  d.  Lyons,  16  July  I9l2.  He  was  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  self-educated,  as  he  never 
had  attended  a  university.  From  1864  to  1868 
he  taught  in  obscure  provincial  schools,  and  in 
1869  received  an  appomtment  at  the  Bordeaux 
Lycee.  Here  he  founded  his  reputation  as  a 
teacher  of  philosophy.  In  1872  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  the  Ecole 
Normale  Superieure  at  Paris.  His  eyes  and 
health  failed  him  in  1875  and  he  nve  up 
teachipg  for  writing.  -  He  wrote  aevexu  wow 
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on  tAalottifky  in.  the  narrower  sense  on 
Socrates,  Plato,  cn  the  problem  of  free-will 
and  deteraiinism,  between  which  he  tried  to 
mediate,  on  idealism,  positivismt  anti'intel- 
lecttalism,  Nietxsche  and  Kant  One  of  his 
best-known  hovAs  is  his  'Critique  des  systemes 
de  morale  contemporains.*  The  tendency  to 
apportion  praise  and  bhune  with  judicial  fair- 
ness is  everywhere  apparent  and  his  philosophy 
consequently  assumes  the  character  of  a  media- 
tion between  oppostsg  opinions.  These  tend- 
encies find  their  counterpart  in  his  sociol<^- 
cal  investipatioiu,  for  whwh  he  is  most  famous. 
In  *La  acienoe  sodale  contempofaine^  he  com- 
tunes  the  ideas  of  the  social  organism  and  the 
social  cMttract  and  accepts  the  oreanic  theory 
of  sodal  genesis,  the  contractual  theory  of 
social  rights  and  wrongs.  In  ^Lidee  du  droit^ 
he  ^nthefizes  the  views  of  the  basis  of  law  as 
farce,  as  eouity  and  as  utility.  An  analogous 
wei^i^  of  antithetic  claims  characterizes  *La 
ffqpiiete  sodale  et  la  democratic.^  In  *Le 
socialism  et  la  sodalogie  refomuste*  be  com- 
bines a  strongly  democratic  tendency  with  aa 
opposition  to  revolutionary  methods.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  psychological  works,  in 
which  he  lay  ^eat  stress  od  tiie  notion  of 
ideas  as  agents  in  evolution.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  de  France  and  of  numer- 
ous foreign  academies..  At  one  time  he  was 
president  of  the  Institnte  International  de 
Sodcdo^e.  His  wif^  formerly  Madame  Cruyot. 
was  active  in  educational  matters  and  was  the 
author  of  *La  tonr  de  la  F^noe  par  deux  en- 
faats,*  under  the  pseudonym  of  G.  Bnmo. 
Consult  <La  Hii]oeoi>hie  et  la  sociologie 
d'Alfred  Fouillee,'  his  stepson,  J.  M.  Guyan. 
and  Worms.  Rene,  "Alfred  Fouillee'  (in  the 
'Ardio  fur  Geschichte  der  Philosophic,*  Vol. 
XXVI.  N.  S.  Vol.  XIX,  Berlin  1913). 

"FOUL  BROOD.  See  Bee-keeping,  Dis- 
eases oi  Bees. 

FOULA  (foola)  ISXJVND,  the  most  west- 
erly of  the  Shetland  groui:^  lying  16  miles 
southwest  of  the  nearest  point  of  mainland.  It 
is  a  Uttte  over  three  miles  in  length  and  is  two 
and  one-half  miles  in  breadth. 

FOULD,  fool,  Achflle,  French  finander: 
b.  Paris,  17  Nov.  1800;  d.  Tarbes.  5  Oct.  1867. 
The  son  of  a  banker  he  entered  die  finandal 
field  and  succeeded  his  father  in  the  latter** 
banking  business.  In  1842  he  entered  the  politi- 
cal arena,  bein^  elected  to  the  Chamber  in  that 
year.  He  acquiesced  in  the  Revolution  of  1848 
and  his  knowledge  of  financial  matters  was  of 
supreme  importance  to  the  provisional  govern- 
ment. He  opposed  the  use  of  paper  money  and 
to  this  end  puUished  the  ^mphlets  *Pas  d'As- 
signauP  and  'Ofasennttons  sur  la  question 
financi^e.'  He  was  four  times  Minister  of 
Finance  imder  Louis  Napoleon.  In  1852  he 
resigned  this  office  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  property  of  the  Orleans  family. 
He  was  appointed  senator  and  soon  became 
Minister  of  State  and  of  the  Imperial  House- 
hold. He  resigned  in  1860  but  was  recalled  to 
the  Ministry  of  Finance  in  1861. 

FOULIS.  fowlz,  Robert  and  Andrew,  emi- 
nent Scottish  printers  and  publishers:  b.  Glas- 
gow, the  former  in  1707;  d.  2  June  1776;  the 
latter  b.  I7I2;  d.  18  Se^t.  1775.  In  1741  Robert 
commenced  business  m  Glasgow  as  a  book- 
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sdler;  and  in  1741,  having  obtained  the  ap- 
pointment of  printer  to  the  university,  b^n 
in  that  capadty  to  issue  editions  of  the  anaent 
dassicst  which  have  made  his  press  famous, 
both  from  the  beauty  of  duir  type  a^d  thdr 
accuracy.  For  30  years  they  issued  the  most 
accurate  editions  of  the  clasHcs,  in  Glnslish, 
French,  Italian,  Latin  and  Greek.  Thdr  edition 
of  Horace  stands  pre-eminent,  and  is  hence 
known  by  the  name  of  the  'Immaculate*  edi- 
tion. In  their  later  years  they  promoted  an 
academy  of  painting  and  sctdpture  in  which 
their  fortune  was  lost 

FOULKB.  William  Dudley,  American  au- 
thor: b.  New  York,  20  Nov.  1848.  He  was 
graduated  at  Columlria  in  1869,  at  die  Law 
School  of  the  university  in  1^1,  jiractiied  law 
in  New  York,  removed  to  Indiana  in  1^^ 
where  he  was  for  15  years  an  attorney  of  die 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Saint  Lotiis  Rail- 
road, and  for  one  year  (1883),  editor  of  the 
Palladium  and  afterward  of  the  Evening  Item. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  State  senate  (1882- 
86^.  In  1889-90  as  chairman  of  a  ^wdal  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
League,  he  made  important  investigations  in 
connection  with  the  United  States  dvil  service. 
In  1893  he  was  chairman  of  the  Suffrage  Con- 

Eess  at  the  World's  Columbian  Eiroo^tion. 
e  was  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioner in  1901-03  and  president  of  the  Natiotial 
Municipal  League  from  1910  to  1913.  His  pnb- 
licatkms  are  ^Slav  or  Saxon>  (18^);  <Life  of 
O.  P.  Morton>  (1899);  <Maya:  A  Tale  of 
Yticatan>  (1900);  'Protean  PapeTS>  (1903) ;  a 
translation  of  'History  of  the  Langobards  by 
Paul  the  Deacon*  (1906);  *Dorothy  Day* 
(1911);  <Maya:  A  Dramatic  Poem>  (1911); 
'Some  Love  Songs  of  Petrarch>  (1915). 

FOULQUBS,  foolk,  or  FULCO  OF 
NEUILLy,  the  ;)reacher  of  die  Fourth 
Crusade  who  flourished  in  the  12th  century. 
He  studied  in  Pans  and  there  became  cde- 
brated  as  a  pulpit  orator.  He  wandered 
throughout  the  country,  preaching  and  ex- 
horting the  populace  to  amend  their  ways. 
In  1 198  he  began  to  preach  the  Crusade 
and  in  three  years  he  claimed  to  have  influenced 
200,000  to  undertake  it.  He  did  not  live  to  see 
the  result  for  he  expired  at  Neuilly  early  in 
1202.  Consult  Villehardouin,  'La  conqn£te  de 
Constantinople'  (Paris  1874). 

.  FOUNDATION.  The  term  designates 
either  the  lower  courts  of  a  masonry  structure* 
or  a  spedally  prnnred  surface  or  bed  in  con- 
tact with  the  soil  or  bed-rock  upon  whicii  a 
building  or  other  weighty  structure  of  any  kind 
is  to  be  built.  In  practice  there  are  many  cases, 
however,  in  which  the  bed  and  the  lower 
courses  of  the  masonry  structure  jointly  com- 
prise the  foundation  proper,  and  render  difficult 
or  unnecessary  the  drawing  of  any  marked  dis- 
tinction between  them.  The  earlier  Romans 
erected  their  buildings  on  the  most  solid  foun- 
dations constructed  of  lar^e  blocks  of  cmcrete, 
conmosed  of  quarry  rubbish,  gravd  or  burnt 
earth,  bonded  by  an  excellent  mortar.  This 
material  formed  under  the  superstructures 
homogeneous  basements  of  veritable  artificial 
rocks  capable  of  sustaining  the  heaviest  of 
buiWings  without  rupture  or  settlement.  Dur- 
ing the  later  Roman  peo-iod.  however,  the  foun- 
dations were  much  neglected,  so  that  the  afdU- 
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tects  of  the  12th  century  afforded  many  ex- 
amples of  important  edifices  fallen  on  account 
of  bad  foundations. 

The  architectural  and  engineering  works  of 
to-day  have  oassed  from  the  types  of  com- 
paratively Hgnt  superstructures  ttj  those  of 
mammoth  size  and  enormous  wesght,  requir- 
ing the  strongest  and  most  permanent  founda- 
tions that  modem  engineering  skill  is  capable  of 
designing,  and  the  application  of  reinforced  con- 
crete or  concrete  steel  methods  to  the  construc- 
tion of  practically  all  classes  of  foundations 
appears  to  represent  ibe  best  practice  of  modem 
times. 

The  empl(^ment  of  a  particular  type  of 
foundations  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
soil  and  the  presence  of  water,  and  the  widdiy 
varying  conditions  met  with  in  practice  have 
developed  several  classes  of  foundatioa  struc- 
tures which  may  be  briefly  designated  as  peat 
foundati(His,  sand  foundations,  hard  soil  foun- 
dations, pile  foundations,  etc 

Poimdation  Soib^  These  vary  in  char- 
acter from  hard  and  solid  bed-rock,  hard-pan, 
and  firm  sand  to  liquid  mud,  quicksand  and  silt 
It  is  clear  that  hard  bed-rock,  hard-pan,  firm 
sand  and  various  kinds  of  compact  clays  are 
the  best  materials  to  sustain  foundation  struc- 
tures; but  practical  experience  has  very  satis- 
factorily denuHistrated  that  almost  eveiy  sub- 
Stance  in  nature  is  capable  of  supporting  the 
weight  of  other  substance,  no  matter  how  small 
the  sustaining  capacity  of  that  material  may  be, 
provided  the  weip^t  to  be  sustained  is  distrib- 
uted over  a  sufltaently  large  area,  and  provided 
the  conditions  of  the  soil  are  permanent. 

The  sustaining  power  of  soils  depen<U  u^on 
their  comi>osition,  the  amount  of  water  which 
^ey  contain  or  which  mar  drain  through  them 
ana  the  degree  to  which  they  are  confued. 
Sound  hard  bed-rock  of  ledge  formation  will 
support  loads  up  to  36  tons  per  square  foot, 
but  if  the  rock  is  seamy^  rotten  or  m  slippery 
inclined  layers  its  sustaining  capacity  will  be 
materially  less.  In  general,  the  latest  practice 
assumes  the  foUowit^  safe  allowable  pressures: 
For  hard-pan,  dght  tons  per  square  foot;  com- 
pact sand  and  dean  gravel  free  from  lateral 
movement,  five  tons  per  square  foot ;  dry  cl^, 
three  tone  per  square  foot;  and  loam,  one  ton 
per  square  foot.  Soft,  watery  clays,  mud, 
quicksand  and  silt  have  very  little  or  no  sus- 
taining power,  and  have  to  be  penetrated  until 
firmer  material  is  reached  and  require  to  be 
compacted  by  draining,  or  consolidated  by  other 
means.  If  piles  are  employed,  and  they  are 
driven  to  bed-rock  or  to  refusal,  the  sustsun- 
faig  power  is  determined  bv  the  cnishing 
strength  of  the  material  of  the  pile-— timber, 
iron  or  concrete,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Peat  Soil  Foundations. —  In  soils  such  as 
peat,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  carry  the  walls 
down  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  reach  a  solid  base. 
In  such  cases  one  of  three  methods  has  to  be 
adopted  —  laying  a  strong  concrete  floor  spread 
over  a  sufficient  area;  planting  masses  of  iron 
or  brickwork;  or  driving  of  piles.  If  a  con- 
crete floor  is  employed,  it  may  cover  the  entire 
surface  to  he  occupied  by  the  building,  and 
even  extend  to  some  distance  beyond  the  foot- 
ings of  the  walls  in  order  to  prevent  cracks 
and  settlements.  These  injuries  are  usually 
caused  by  heainr  walls  being  placed  too  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  concrete  floor,  cansmg  it  to 


buckle- and  cradc,  and  to  settle 'irrognlarly  under 
die  unequal  weights  of  walls  of  different  thick- 
ness. This  condition  is  somewhat  obviated  un- 
der die  French  system  by  forming  a  lip  under 
die  edge  of  the  concrete  floor,  converting  it 
into  a  kind  of  inverted  tray  which  confines  the 
substratum  withui  its  limits. 

Sand  SoU  Poundatioaa.— In  hard  st:d>le 
sand  or  gravel,  or  in  compact  dry  clay  above 
water  level,  the  construction  of  strong,  perma- 
nent fotmdations  require  comparativoy  simple 
methods.  If  the  location  is  in  cold  countries, 
the  preliminary  excavation  is  carried  vrell  be- 
low the  frost  nnt,  and  the  bottom  is  carefully 
leveled  off  to  receive  the  concrete  be<^  or  mt 
broad  footing  formed  by  the  lower  courses  of 
the  masonry. 

In  the  case  of  compressible  soils,  artificial 
means  in  the  form  of  piles  or  of  beds  of  con- 
crete are  first  employed,  and  upon  the  plat- 
forms thus  obtained  the  foundation  proper  is 
constructed.  If  foundations  have  to  be  cpn- 
structed  upon  running  sand,  a  satisfactoty 
method  is  to  make  a  good  concrete  floor  the 
entire  width  of  the  trench,  putting  it  in  quickly, 
sealing  up  the  sides  and  then  pumpiiw  out  the 
water  when  it  readies  die  leivl  of  the  top  of 
the  concrete. 

Clay  Soil  Foundations^  The  construction 
of  foundations  in  dry  clay  calls  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  simplest  methods;  but,  in  dsty 
strata  impermeated  with  water,  and  having  a 
tendency  to  slid^  espedalty  in  me  case  of  hill- 
side excavations,  the  problem  is  difiicult  and 
complex.  As  a  rule,  sudi  soils  do  not  slide 
piecemeal,  but,  where  they  do  move,  will  slide 
as  a  mass  with  an  almost  irresistible  energy 
capable  of  rupturing  die  strongest  tinriwrs  as  if 
they  were  toothpidu.  The  only  way  to  j»o- 
ceed  in  such  cases  is  to  distufb  as  small  a  sec- 
tion as  possible  at  a  time  aq  that  any  forward 
impulse  may  not  be  communicated  to  the  entire 
mass,  and  to  provide  strong  cross  walls  in  the 
basement  to  act  as  buttresses.  The  fonrrdations 
should  be  carried  down  to  or  below  the  idti- 
mate  drainage  level  so  as  to  prevent  shrinlo^ 
fay  any  subsequent  draining  of  the  subsoil 

Pile  Poundationa.—  These  consist  of  groups 
of  piles  of  timber,  iron  or  concrete,  plain  or 
reinforced,  sunk  into  the  substrata  and  capped 
with  platforms  of  timber  or  concrete  upon 
which  the  superstructure  is  finally  built 

Timber  oiles  are  tree  trunks  of  varying 
diameter  and  length,  with  the  bark  ronoved  and 
the  knots  and  uteral  branch  stems  cut  o0. 
Iron_  piles  are  of  two  kinds :  the  screw  pil& 
consisting  of  a  shaft  of  iron  or  wood,  equipped 
at  the  foot  with  an  iron  casting  in  the  form  of 
two  screw  blades  ranging  in  sue  from  one  to 
five  feet  in  diameter;  and  the  disc  piles,  con- 
sisting of  hollow  tubes  carrying  discs  at  their 
lower  ends  instead  of  screw  blades.  Concrete 
piles  consist  of  tapering  cylinders  of  concrete 
formed  in  place,  and  of  columns  of  reinforced 
ctacrete  of  tectaiwular  cross-section  made 
above  grotmd  and  snbsequently  driven  into  place 
by  means  of  a  pile-driver. 

Various  inetiiods  are  employed  to  sink  or 
drive  piles  into  place.  Timber  piles  are  driven 
by  the  use  of  hammers  which  are  raised  and 
dropped  by  some  form  of  engine.  They  have 
also  been  sunk  by  the  aid  of  jets  of  water  under 
pressure,  as  suggested  by  Sir  James  Bruntees 
as  earty  as  18SS,  and  first  employed  by  him  in 
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ootmection  with  the  sinkiog  of  iron  piles  in  the 
construction  of  the  foundations  to  carry  a  rail- 
way  across  the  treacherous  sands  of  Morecambe 
Bay.  Some  of  the  most  notable  deep  pile  foun- 
dations constructed  by  the  driving  method  are 
found  in  Chicago,  where  the  soil  is  soft,  as 
those  under  the  Public  Library  building,  and 
the  Illinois  Central  Railway  passenger  station. 
The  latter  is  a  structure  180  by  220  feet  in  plan, 
9  stories  high,  with  a  tower  of  13  stories  and 
a  station  3  stories  hif^  connected  with  a 
train  shed  680  feet  lo^.  ■  Borings  taken  on  the 
site  showed  the  substrata  to  consist  of  10  to 
20  feet  of  rubbish  accumulated  by  dump- 
ing, and  below  Uiat,  several  irregular  layers  of 
stiff  blue  clay  and  quicksand  down  to  bed-rock, 
more  than  60  feet  below  the  surface.  These 
conditions  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  deep  bile 
foundation,  and  about  1,700  piles,  arranged  in 
gronps  or  dusters,  were  driven  under  the  eol- 
umns.  These  piles  ranged  in  size  from  40  to 
60  feet  in  length,  and  from  11  to  16  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  butt.  Thirty-two  per  cent  were 
blade  gum,  22  per  cent  pine,  21  per  cent  oak,  7 
per  cent  bass  wood,  and  15  per  cent  hickory, 
with  a  few  maple  and  elm.  They  were  driven 
with  drop  hammers  weighing  2^800,  3,200,  ^nd 
3,800  pounds  respectively,  the  fall  ranging  from 
35  to  50  feet  A  cast-iron  cap  was  fitted  over 
the  heads  of  the  piles  to  prevent  them  fnwn 
being  crushed  or  split,  but  m  spite  of  this  ;^o- 
tection  over  8  per  cent  of  the  heads  suffered 
serious  injuries  of  that  character.  The  piles 
were  all  driven  in  groups  until  the  tops  of  all 
were  below  the  leads,  then  the  driving  was 
completed  by  the  use  of  a  follower.  Water 
was  kept  running  continuously  around  the  pile 
at  the  surface  during^  the  driving  operations  and 
was  found  to  materially  aid  in  the  sinking  of 
the  piles.  After  the  piles  had  been  driven  home, 
the  tops  were  sawed  off  to  a  uniform  height  of 
three  feet  below  datum,  thus  placing  all  the 
timber  below  low  water  level.  As  this  was  at 
least  10  feet  below  the  surface,  the  trenches 
had  to  be  sheathed,  and  were  kept  drained  b>' 
continual  pumping.  The  earth  was  excavated 
to  ike  depth  of  18  inches  below  the  top  of  the 
piles  and  carefully  mixed  concrete  was  tamped 
in  flush  with  the  tops.  Finally,  oak  caps  12 
inches  square  were  drift-bolted  to  the  centre 
of  each  pile,  and  the  space  between  the  timbers 
was  filled  with  concrete. 

When  piles  are  sunk  with  the  aid  of  jets  erf 
water,  the  work  is  accomplished  much  more 
simply. and  rapidly  than  by  driving.  A 
two  or  three  indies  in  diameter  is  attached  to 
the  side  of  the  pile  and  connected  to  a  pump, 
llie  pile  is  first  covered  with  pitch  and  then 
the  water  is  forced  through  the  pi|>e  under  the 
bbttmn  of  the  pile,  so  that  the  sand  is  converted 
to  a  degree  of  fluidity  that  allows  the  pile  to 
descend  rapidly  to  the  desired  depth.  When 
one  pile  has  been  put  down  home,  the  feed  pipe 
is  detached  and  spiked  onto  another  and  lie 
operation  is  repeated.  The  accuracy  and  cer- 
tainty of  this  method  is  so  great,  that  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  make  the  holes  for  the 
bolts  in  the  piles  before  they  are  brought  into 
position.  After  the  pile  is  down  and  a  reason- 
able length  of  time  has  been  allowed  for  the 
churned  up  sand  to  subside,  it  recovers  its  so- 
lidity and  grips  the  pile  so  tif^htly,.  that  it  ]s 
almost  impossible  to  start  it  again. 

When  hollow  iron  piles  are  used,  the  water 


is  cMivcred  tfaxous^  the  centre  of  the  tube  un- 
der hydraulic  pressure,  disttu^ng  the  sand 
under  the  piles  and  allowing  them  to  sink  fay 
their  own  weight  to  the  proper  depth.  tJpoa 
withdrawing  the  pressure,  and  stopping  the  now 
of  watcf,.  the  sand  returns  to  its  former  con- 
sistenqy  and  holds  th^  pile  stationary. 

Ccuicrete  piles  have  been. used  during  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  but  their  success  has 
been  «o  firrpat  that  their  development  in  the 
future  promises  to  bring  them  into  general  use 
in  the  i^ice  of  timber  and  iron  imes.  These 
piles,  as  previously  mentioned,  are  eithar 
formed  in  place,  or  they  are  molded  above 
ground.  A  great  many  methods  have  been 
suggested  for  forming  the  hole  to  contain  the 
concrete  when  the  file  is  formed  in  place.  One 
.  method  consists  in 
cmffOff  driving  a  double 
shell  of  metal  into 
the  ground  and  then 
withdrawing  the  in- 
ner shell,  leaving 
the  outer  shell  as  a 
mold  for  the  con- 
crete. Another 
method,  shown 
Fig.  1,  employs  a 
single  shell  equip- 
ped with  a  concrete 
or  a  steel  point.  The 
shell  is  first  driven 
to  the  desired  depdi 
and  then  withdrawn 
slowly  and  the  space 
it  occupied  filled 
with  concrete,  the 
surface  being  kept 
at  a  sufficient  depA 
below  the  end  of 
the  tube  to  maintain 
the  head  required  to 
resist  Uie  pressure 
of  the  ffround.  Con- 
crete piles  used  for 
under-iunning  are 
sometimes  sunk  with 
A»  «d  of  the  water 
jet  to  a  depth  suf- 
ficient to  reach  firm 
strata  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  excava- 
tion is  enlarged  by 
means  of  a  spiru 
^  expanding  device  so 

as  to  form  a  base,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

Files  made  in  place  may  be  reinforced,  If 
desired,  but  uswilly  reinforced  concrete  piles 
are  formed  above  ground.  They  are  designed 
like  columns,  the  reinforcement  consisting  of 
vertical  bars  of  ^steel'  connected  at  intervals 
with  horizontal  wire  rods  or  plates.  They  are 
made  usually  in  square  and  triangular  cross- 
section,  circular  molding  being  too  expensive 
and  the  arrai^:ement*of  the  required  reinforce- 
ment being  too  'tomfdex.  The  general  char- 
actec  of  these  piles  is  iUastrated  l^  Fig.  3^ 

The.  supporting  power  of  piles,  depends  upon 
their  action  a  column  resting  on  a  hard  base, 
or  upon  the  friction  against  their  sides  devel- 
oped by  the  gripping  action  of  the  material 
through  which  they  have  been,  driven.  Very 
often  the  supporting  power  is  a  combination  of 
b^th  adtDiis.  Jlie  amount  .p£  .iUs  power  may 
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be  calculated  in  various  ways,  but  at  their  best 
the  results  are  o£  necessity  only  approxima- 
tions. The  supporting  ^wer  of  a  pile  driven 
to  bed-rock  is  detenmned  by  tiie  cradling 
strength  of  ibe  material  of  whidi  it  consists, 
but  it  it  is  supported  wholly  or  in  part  dde 
friction,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  its  sui>- 
porting  power  is  calculated  by  a  formula  based 
upon  factors'  obtained  by  experiment,  or  upon 
the  distance  penetrated  by  the  pile  under  the 
blow  of  the  driving  hammer. 

The  construction  of  the  pile  foundations  for 
the  Chicago  Public  Library  bulling  afforded 
valuable  information  relative  to  the  supporting 
power  of  piles  as  determined  under  actual  con- 
ditions. Piles  of  Norway  jrine  were  driven 
with  a  steam  hammer  having  a  total  weight  of 
8,300  pounds,  the  hammer  alone  weighing  4,500 
pounds  and  delivering  54  blows  per  minute, 
with  a  stroke  of  42  inches.  The  last  20  feet  of 
driving  was  accomplished  by  means  of  a  fol- 
lower. The  piles  were  placed  abotlt  two  and 
one-half  feet  centre  to  centre,  and  the  suo- 

Eorting  power  of  four  piles  was  tested  by 
uilding  a  platform  on  top  of  them  and  loading 
it  with  pif^-iron.  Levels  were  carefully  taken 
on  each  pile.  They  stood  four  dajrs  with  a 
loading  of  six  tons  on  each  pile,  ei^t  days 
with  a  loadii^  of  37  tons  per  pile,  and  10 
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days  with  a  load  of  50  Ions  per  pile.  The 
The  settlement  did  not  exceed  0.01  of  a  foot. 
These  tests  indicate  that  if  250  pomds  per 


square  inch  be  assumed  for  point  resistance,  the 
average  frictional  resistance  will  amount  to 
about  3.2  pounds  per  sijuare  inch  of  side  sur- 
face of  pile,  or  about 
432  pounds  per  square 
foot.  In  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  pile,  seven 
J,  inches   throuRh  the 

>  top  and  14  inches  at 

the  butt,  driven  in  a 
fairly  solid  soil,  the 
point  of  resistance 
might  be  ^000  pounils 
and  the  frictional 
resistance  59,000 
pounds,  a  total  earth 
Resistance  of  65.000 
pounds,  equivalent  to 
the  supporting  power 
of  the  pile  considered 
as  a  column  and  al- 
lowing a  safe  support 
for  25,000  pounds. 

Usually,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  point 
at  which  a  inle  is 
ccHisidered  as  having 
been  driven  to  a 
firm  bearing  depends 
greatly  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  en- 
gineer in  charge, 
based  upon  his  ex- 
perience in  the  par- 
ticular locality  in 
whidi  the  work  is 
being  performed.  The 
best  practice,  how- 
ever, affords  the  fol- 
rhn^4mM*»  ^^tiK  safe  soedfica- 
'     -  tions    of  allowable 

penetration.  For  piles 
meeting  a  hard  re- 
sistance a  penetration 
of  one  inch  under 
each  blow  of  a  2.000- 
poand  hammer  fall- 
mg  10  feet,  and  a 
Pig.  3.  penetration   of  two 

inches  under  the 
blows  of  a  2,00&-pound  hammer  falling  15  feet. 
The  minimum  distance  between  centres  depends 
upon  the  hardness  of  the  sub-strata,  the  sixe  cf 
the  butts  and  the  weight  to  be  carried.  Spruce 
piles  may  be  often  driven  24  inches  be- 
tween centres,  while  large  and  l<mg  pUes 
need  not  usually  be  driven  closer  than 
3D  inches  between  centres.  Another  factor  that 
must  be  carefully  considered  is  the  supporting 
power  of  the  soil  as  a  w^ole.  For  example, 
if  that  power  is_  equal  to  two  tons  per  square 
foot  and  each  pile  is  capable  of  sustaining  18 
tons,  it  is  useless  to  place  the  piles  closer  than 
three  feet  between  centres. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  timber  iHles  in 
places  where  the  durabilitY  of  the  timber  is 
ver^  liable  to  be  seriously  impaired  by  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Teredo  worm,  the  latest  practice 
a|>pears  to  favor  the  system  of  armoring  them 
with  concrete.  In  sudi  cases  the  timber  jnles 
are  usuaUy  driven  in  sets  of  three  to  a  firm 
bearing.  .They  are  then  cut  off,  one  two  feet, 
one  four  feet  and  one  eight  feet,  below  die 
levd  of  the  wharf  platform.   A  wooden  stave 
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cylinder  of  thre&^ndi  i^lanldng:  ii  then  ^aced 
around  the  piles  and  driven  into  the  mnd  to  a 
depth  of  perhaps  12  feet,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  sealed  The  contained  water  is  then 
pumped  out  and  a  cylinder  of  expanded  metal 
u  set  .within  tile  wooden  cyUnder,  and  the  re- 
maining space  filled  widi  concrete. 

Another  method  still  more  recently  intr»< 
dnced  consists  in  the  use  of  terra^cofta  pipes 
as  an  outer  covering  for  the  piles.  In  this 
case  the  armorinR  is  limited  to  tndividual  piles. 

''Skyncnpcr*  Poun^rtioaij — In  the  con- 
stnurtion  of  the  tall  steel  and  concrete  build- 
ings comraoaly  called  *akyscnipers,*  which 
are  so  common  in  Manhattan,  N.  Y.,  the  usual 
plan  is  to  excavate  the  foundations  30  to  50 
feet,  and  then  to  sink  steel  caissons  as  may  be 
aecessaty  to  permit  concrete  jHers  to  go  to 
bedrock.  The  size  and  number  of  these  piers 
is  determined  by  the  weight  of  the  superstruc- 
ture. If  it  is  not  possible  to  spread  the 
foundations  beyond  the  line  of  the  walls,  steel 
trusses  are  placed  at  the  footings  of  the  walls 
to  transfer  the  weight  to  the  centre  of  the 
piers,  distributing  it  uniformly.  It  is  common 
to  cap  the  piers  with  large  blocks  of  granite 
or  stout  iron  castings.  The  foundations  of  one 
of  these  tall  buildings,  when  nearing  com- 
pletion, presents  the  ai^arance  of  a  group  of 
concrete  piers  rising  from  the  soil  to  the  level 
of  the  cellar.  A  great  deal  of  ingenuity  is  re- 
quired to  sink  aeep  foundations  in  a  lai^ 
cit^  without  disturbing  the  support  of  adjacent 
buildings. 

Platform  Foundations. —  These  structures 
are  designed  to  distribute  a  concentrated  weight 
over  a  large  area  in  soft  substrata  when  piles 
are  not  employed.  They  may  omsist  of  beds 
of  concrete,  or  of  masonry  or  brick  inverted 
arches  sprung  between  supporting  piers  or 
coliunns,  as  shown  by  Fi^.  4.  They  may  also 
consist  of  platforms  of  timber  grillage  —  tim- 
bers i^aced  across  each  other  in  alternate 
layers,  or  of  platforms  of  concrete  or  masonry 
reinforced  with  a  grillage  of  steel  bars,  as 
illustrated  by  Fig.  5,  which  shows  the  platform 
foundations  of  a  World's  Fair  building  in 
Chicago,  consisting  of  a  concrete  bed  rein- 
forced widi  a  steel  rail  and  I-beam  grillage,  to 
support  the  base  castings  of  the  main  columns. 

Subaqneous  Foundations  are  those  con- 
structed m  the  substrata  of  river  beds  or  other 
bodies  of  water,  or  where  the  existing  condi- 
tions necessitate  the  building  of  structures  in 
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water  and  below  the  level  of  its  surface.  This 
class  of  work  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
cofferdams,  cribs  and  open  caissons,  pneumatic 
caissons,  by  dredging  through  wells,  by  forcing 
cement  into  the  substrata  under  pneumatic 
pressure,  and  by  by  {reezia^  the  substrata. 


«8T 

Cofferdam  Method.— The  use  of  coffer- 
dams is  limited  to  the  construction  of  founda- 
tions in  shallow  waters  where  the  depth  of  the 
necessary  excavation  to  reach  a  firm  oearing  is 
Etmll,  or  in  water-bearing  substrata  on  land. 
Thqr  *tt  tmially  constructed  by  drivii^  a 
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double  row  of  sheet  piles— heavy  timber  or 
steel  planking — around  the  area  tn  which  the 
foundation  is  to  be  built.  _  The  space  between 
the  piles  is  then  tamped  in  solidly  with  day, 
and  the  water  pumped  out  of  the  enclosure,  so 
that  the  work  of  excavating  and  the  subsequent 
masonry^  construction  may  be  carried  on  in  the 
open  air.  Cofferdams  are  sometimes  con- 
structed of  walls  composed  of  bags  of  clay 

?iled  around  the  foundation  area,  and  rein- 
orced  with  .barrels  of  sand  banked  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  walls. 

Crib  and  Open  Caisson  Method. —  Under 
this  method,  the  foundation  bed  is  first  pre- 
pared by  dredging  until  a  solid  material  is 
reached,  or  by  driving  piles  to  a  suiBcient  depth 
to  reach  a  firm  bearing.    When  piles  are  em- 

ftloyed  they  are  cut  off  at  a  uniform  depth  be- 
ow  the  level  of  the  water  surface  and  con- 
stitute the  supporting  bed  of  the  caisson.  The 
caisson  consists  of  a  water-tight  box-like 
structure  open  at  the  top.  It  is  floated  over 
the  position  of  the  bed,  previously  prepared  by 
dredgin^^,  and  the  masonry  work  built  up  in 
its  interior  until  it  gradually  sinks  and  rests 
upon  the  bed. .  The  side  walls  are  then  re- 
movedj  leaving  the  bottom  of  the  structure  — 
tiie  cnb  —  in  the  foundation  between  the  ma- 
sonry and  the  supporting  bed.  Fig.  6  illus- 
trates the  foundation  for  a  pier  constructed 
this  method,  the  rib  being  supported 
piles. 

Pneumatic  Caisson  Method.r— In  this 
method  two  water-tight  box-like  structures 
boilt  of  tknber  or  of  metal  are  used.  They  are 
connected  together  one  above  the  other,  the 
lower  caisson  being  inverted,  and  the  upper 
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one  opei  at  the  top.  This  fltructitfc  is  floated 
and  anchored  f>ver  die  position  selected  for  the 
pier  and  the  masonry  biult  inside  the  upper 
caisson  until  the  lower  edge  of  the  lower  cais- 
son rests  on  the  bed  of  the  body  of  water. 
.The  contained  water  in  the  lower  caisson  is 
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then  expelled  by  compressed  air,  allowing  men 
to  enter  and  excavate  the  underlying  material 
within  the  limits  of  the  caisson.  As  the  ex- 
cavated material  is  dischai^d  by  being  passed 
out  throudi  an  air-lock  in  the  top  of  the  cais- 
son, and  the  masonry  work  is  added  to  course 
by  course,  thus  keq^n^  it  always  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  the  caisson  sinks  lower 
and  lowered  into  the  substrata  until  it  reaches 
solid  rock  or  other  firm  material.  The  lower 
caisson  is  then  filled  with  concrete,  and  the 
sides  of  the  upper  caisson  are  removed,  leav- 
ing the  masonry  on  the  foundation  formed  by 
the  lower  caisson  with  its  concrete  filling. 
Fig.  7  shows  the  longitudinal  section  of  a  cais- 
son of  this  type. 

The  pneumatic  method,  although  one  of  the 
most  effective,  is  limited  in  its  application  to 
work  at  a  depth  of  about  100  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  as  it  is  impossible  for 
men  to  work  convenient^  and  effectively  under 
a  greater  air  pressure  than  that  recjmred  to 
sustain  a  column  of  water  of  that  height. 

A  clear  idea  of  the  application  of  the 
pneumatic  caisson  method  to  works  of  great 
magnitude  may  be  obtained  from  a  description 
of  the  caissons  used  in  constructing  the  foun- 
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Fig.  7. 

dations  for  the  piers  of  the  Williamsburg  sus- 
pension bri(^  completed  between  Manhattan 
and  Brooklyn.  ,N.  Y.,  in  1904. 

The  following  description  is  that  of  the 
north  caisson  of  the  New  York  tower,  pictured 
as  Fig.  8,  but  it  also  applies  in  almost  every 


particular  to  ^  otber  diree.  The  river  bed 

consisted  principally  of  sand,  and  some  clay 
'  and  botdders.  Below  this,  at  a  depth  varying 
from  45  to  75  feet  below  high  water  level,  the 
formati<»i  consisted  of  Kneiss  rock  wiUi  a 
very  irregular  surface.  Inc  caisson  was  sunk 
throiwh  the  sand,  day  and  boulders  until  it 
rested  on  the  rock,  miich  was  then  blasted 
away  abd  stepped  so  as  to  make  a  fair  bearing 
for  the  edge  on  all  tides.  The  caisson  measured 
60  feet  by  76  feet  on  the  sides,  with  a  total 
depth  of  19  feet,  and  a  working  chamber  7^ 
feet  in  height.  The  walls  were  2  feet  9  inches 
thick  and  were  built  of  two  courses  of  12  b^ 
12-inch  timbers,  the  outer  course  placed  longi- 
tudinally and  the  inner  vertically.  Two  la^rers 
of  ^indi  planking  were  placed  on  the  outside 
and  one  hiyer  on  the  inside;  The  bottom  of 
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the  walls  was  proinded  with  a  cutting  edge, 
which  extended  continuously  around  the  whole 
caisson.  This  cutting  edge  was  not  provided 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  through  the  bed  of 
the  riv>er,  but  to  enable  the  workmen  to  use 
their  tools  close  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  walls 
of  the  caisson,  which  were  nearly  three  feet  in 
thickness,  and  also  to  facilitate  the  removal  of 
boulders.  The  roof  of  the  working  chamber 
was  5  feet  in  thickness,  and  consisted  of  several 
layers  of  12  by  12-inch  timbers.  The  whole 
caisson  was  stiffened  with  massive  steel-plate 
riveted-trusses,  which  extended  across  from 
wall  to  wall.  All  the  timbers  of  the  caisson 
and  of  the  roof  were  drift-bolted  togedier  so 
as  to  give  great  rigidity  to  the  structure,  and 
to  maM  it  water-tig^t.  Ad(Utional  strength 
was  given  to  the  worUi«  dumber  fay  two  swd 
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bolkheads.  whidi  extended  entirely  across  and 
divided  it  into  three  compartments,  openings 
being  provided  for  the  pasaase  of  workmen. 
A  massive  framework  or  sriduron  formed  of 
16  by  16-iQch  Umbers  was  belted  together  and 
to  the  side  walls  at  the  level  of  the  lowermost 
timbers  with  l$4-indi  steel  tie-rods.  From 
each  intersection  of  this  framework  vertical 
posts  reached  to  the  roof  and  were  tied  to* 
gether  and  stiSnied  to  resist  lateral  distortion, 
hjr  diagonal  struts  and  tie-rods,  as  shown  in 
rig.  9,  practically  forming  two  steel  trusses  9 
feet  3  inches  in  depth,  with  a  weight  of  10 
tons  each.  They  were  a  novel  feature  in  this 
class  of  work,  but  were  rendered  necessary  an 
account  of  die  shallowness  of  the  caisson.  The 
roof  was  pterced  with  7  skifts,  each  about  3 
feet  in  diaiiAter,  for  the  passage  of  men  and 


which  -was  in  th«  form  of  drift-bolts.  Without 
the  CjMicrete  filling  it  weighed  1,965  tone,  and 
contained  6,000  yards  of  concrete  above  the 
roof  of  the  working  chamber.  The  upper  cais* 
son  was  50  feet  deep  and  contained  29,(X)0  culuc 
feet  of  timber  and  32  tonS'  of  iron. 

The  sinking  and  concreting  was  accom- 
plished  in  three  months  and  six  days.  Down 
to  the  devth  of  55  feet  the  men  worked  in 
ei^t-hour  shifts.  Below  this  depth  the  shifts 
were  successively  shortened  as  greater  depths 
were  attained.  Although  die  air  pressure  at 
the  depth  of  107  feet  was  46  pounds  per  square 
inch,  there  was  very  little  sickness  amoi^  die 
workmen. 

.  Other  notable  examples  of  the  pneumatic 
caisson  method  are  the  foundations  of  the 
centre  pier  of  the  Harlem  River  bridge,  New 
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material,  and  several  pipes  rang^g^  from  I  to  5 
inches  in  diameter,  for  supplying  air  and  water, 
blowing-out  sand,  and  for  carryinR  electric 
light  wires.  These  shafts  were  of  circular 
section,  and  were  put  in  place  in  lengths  of  8 
feet  as  the  masonry  work  was  carried  upward. 

The  piers  on_  the  Brooklyn  side  were  con- 
structed ui  a  similar  manner,  with  the  exception 
that  they  were  carried  to  a  depth  of  107  feet 
below  high  water.  The  last  caisson  to  be  sunk 
passed  through  50  feet  of  water,  20  feet  of 
sand,  gravel  and  boulders,  30  feet  of  hard  clay 
and  hard-pan,  and  12  feet  of  rock.  The  ex- 
cavating of  the  rode  was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  steepness,  of  its  slope. 

The  lower  caisson  measured  63  feet  by  79 
feet,  and  contained  74,700  cubic  feet  of  timber, 
and  98  tons  of  iron,  the  greater  portion  of 


York  city  -  the  Benares  bridge  over  the  Ganges 
River,  India ;  the  Poughkeepsie  bridge  over  the 
Hudson  River,  New  York;  the  Hawkesbury 
bridge.  New  South  Wales,  Australia;  and  the 
Jubilee  bridge  over  the  Hooghly  River  in  Ben' 
gal.  The  centre  pier  of  the  Harlem  River 
bridge  supports  the  thmst  of  a  510-foot  steel 
arch  on  each  side  of  it,  and  stands  on  a  timber 
caisson  54  feet  by  104  feet,  widi  a  depth  of  U 
feet.  It  is  divided  into  three  compartments  I7 
vertical  partitions  which  not  only  serve  to 
strengthen  the  caisson,  but  protected  the  m<xi 
during  the  blasting  operations  necessitated  by 
the  greatly  indined  surface  of  tiie  rock. 

Fbundations  for  iriers  or  abutments  of 
bridges  or  for  the  main  columns  of  high  btuldi- 
ings,  where  the  individual  piece  of  work  is  of 
lesser  maffoitude  than  those  already  dted,  are 
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usually  constructed  by  the  use  of  cylinders  of 
Iron  as  illustrated  by  Fig.  10.  The  arranee- 
ment  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  metal  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts  by  a  horizontal  partition 
—  the  upper  and  larger  ■part,  essentially  a  cof- 
ferdam, hang  the  caisson  proper,  and  the  lower 
part  within  wnich  the  excavating  operations  are 
carried  on  being  the  working  chamber.  It  is 
provided  with  one  or  two  shafts  made  of  boiler- 

glate,  which  are  connected  with  the  air  cham- 
er  on  top  adjointng  the  equilibrium  chamber 
or  air-lock  through  which  the  workmen  and 
materials  must  enter.  A  pipe  from  the  air 
compressor  furnishes  the  air  chamber  with 
compressed  air  which  is  subsequently  intro- 
duced by  a  system  of  locks  to  the  working 
chamber  below. 


Dred^ng  in  Wells. —  Beyond  the  limit  of 
the  effective  application  of  pneumatic  methods, 
about  100  feet  below  the  water  surface,  all 
excavating  must  be  accomplished  by  dredging, 
and  special  care  has  to  be  exercised  in  plan- 
ning^ the  method  of  operations  to  prevent  any 
contingency  arising  at  the  bottom  that  would 
require  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  use  of  human 
labor,  as  diving  operations  are  impossible.  It 
is  also  important  to  observe  that  the  sldn  fric- 
tion, quite  unimportant  in  a  cylinder  of  mod- 
erate depth,  becomes  so  great  at  lower  levels 
that  special  means  have  to  be  employed  to  over- 
come it.  In  the  Benares  bridge  the  principal 
piers  are  sunk  to  the  depth  of  140  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  water  and  consist  of  oval  brick 
wells  each  28  feet  by  65  feet  in  diameter,  ihe 
bottom  lengths  being  cased  in  iron,  as  it  ivas 
necessary  to  begin  operations  m  the  water. 


Each  well  is  dtnded  Into  three  vertical  com- 
partments in  which  the  dredging  was  carried 
on.  In  constructing  th«  Poi^hkeepsie  bridge, 
the  uusson  is  of  timber  60  X  160  with  a  depth 
of  125  feet.  It  is  divided  into  40  vertical  cells 
and  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  130  feet  by  filling  in 
some  of  the  cells  and  excavating  in  others.  In 
the  case  of  the  Hawkesbury  bridge,  the  caisson 
is  of  steel  and  iron,  of  oval  fonn  20  X  48  feet, 
and  splayed  out  at  the  bottom  an  additional 
two  feet  all  around.  It  is  divided  into  three 
dredging  wells  set  on  the  centre  line  and  paral- 
lel to  its  length.  They  splay  out  at  the  bottom 
so  as  to  meet  each  other  and  the  outer  sldn, 
&US  forming  a  cutting  e<^.  It  was  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  161  feet  below  the  water  level  by 
dredging  in  the  wells,  and  then  the  space  be- 
tween the  wells  and  the  outer  sldn  was  filled 
with  concrete.  This  is  probably  the  greatest 
depth  ever  reached  in  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  foundation. 

Pneumatic  Forcing  Method— This  is  an 
improved  method  of  constructing  subaqueous 
foundations  in  sand  or  gravel  substrata  by  con- 
verting it  into  a  solid  in  the  form  of  sand  or 
gravefconcrete.  This  is  effected  in  place,  with- 
out excavating  operations,  by  forang  cement 
in  the  form  of  mC'  dry  powder  in  which  it  is 
furnished  commercially,  through  a  pipe  by  air 
pressure  into  the  substrata.  "Tnt  charging  pipe, 
called  the  lance  pipe,  may  have  an  internal  di- 
ameter of  one  and  one-half  inches,  and  be 
drawn  to  a  point  at  the  lower  end,  and 
perforated  with  three  or  more  holes  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  upper 
end  of  the  pipe  is  connected  by  means  of 
a  bend  and  rubber  tubing  with  the  air  pressure 
supply  pipe,  suitable  arrangements  being  pro* 
vided  to  raise,^  lower  or  move  it  while  in  oper- 
ation. The  air  pressure  supply  pipe  is  pro- 
vided with  suitable  branches  fitted  with  stop- 
cocks to  permit  of  its  being  connected  to  an 
injector  device  by  which  any  desired  quantity 
of  cement  powder  may  be  fed  into  the  current 
of  air.  In  operation,  the  air  pressure  forces  the 
cement  powder  through  the  small  openings  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  lance  pipe  and  drives  it 
into  the  substrata  of  wet  sand  or  gravel,  with 
which  it  combines  and  forms  sand  or  gravel 
concrete  as  the  case  may  be.  The  lance  tube 
may  be  sunk  to  depths  of  16  or  19  feet  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  and  in  order  to  insure 
a  tmiform  mixture  in  the  foundation  piL  the 
foundation  area  is  divided  into  small  fields 
8  to  12  inches  square,  into  each  of  which  the 
proper  quantity  of  cement  is  blown.  The  proper 
amount  of  the  cement  charge  is  determined 
by  dividing  the  cubic  contents  of  the  field  by 
the  required  proportion  of  the  mixture.  This 
method  of  converting  a  sand-bed  into  concrete 
was  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  subway 
under  Brooklyn,  to  prevent  the  tmdermining  of 
some  of  the  lai^  and  heavy  buildings  which 
were  passed  in  tunneling. 

Another  method  by  which  bodies  of  cement 
or  concrete  may  be  placed  in  quicksand  sub- 
strata employs  pipes  m  the  following  manner: 
Two  or  more  iron  pipes  are  sunk  through  the 
quicksands  to  the  desired  depth  and  water 
pumped  into  one  of  the  pipes,  thus  converting 
the  substrata  into  a  condition  of  fluidi^  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose  of  pumping  it  out 
through  the  other  pipe.  The  cement  is  then  in- 
troduced throt^h  the  forcing  pipe  and  filled 
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into  the  agitated  area  at  the  bottom  of  tlw 
pipes. 
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FOUNDATION  PRINCIPLES,  Hook- 
er't,  the  basic  suggestions  of  Thomas  Hooker 
(q.v.)  in  1638,  which,  a  year  later  formulated 
as  Futtdamentai  Orders  (q.v.).  created  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Connecticut 

POUNDER,  also  called  LAMINITI8,  is 
a  disease  characterized  by  inflammation  of  die 
vascular  sensitive  laminae  of  the  horse's  foot. 
OccaskMully  the  laminae  are  strained  from 
severe  exertion;  more  frequently  they  suffer 
from  the  ntorbid  effects  of  cold,  which  is  es- 
pecially injurious  after  excitement  and  over- 
fatigue. The  shoes  should  at  once  be  removed, 
and  the  toes,  if  long,  reduced,  but  no  farther 
rasping  or  cutting  is  pemiissible.  The  feet 
shotdd  be  enveloped  in  hot  bran  poultices,  and 
kept  off  the  hard  ground  by  a  plentiful  supply 
of  short  litter.  Pingatives,  if  required,  should 
he  used  with  extreme  caution.  See  Hoasc  Dia- 

EASBS  AND  CaKE  OF. 

POUNDERS  AND  PATRIOTS  OP 
AMERICA,  The,  a  society  founded  in  1896 
and  incorporated  18  March  of  the  same  year, 
the  object  stated  in  the  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion being  *to  bring  together  and  associate 
congenial  men  whose  ancestors  stmegled  to- 
p:ether  for  life  and  liberty,  home  and  happiness, 
ra  the  land  when  it  was  a  new  and  unknown 
country,  and  whose  Kne  of  descent  from  them 
coiDcs  through  patriots  who  sustained  the 
colonies  in  the  striu^le  for  independence  in 
the  Revolationary  War;  to  teach  reverent  re- 
gard for  the  names  and  history,  character  and 
perseverance,  deeds  and  heroism  of  the  found- 
ers of  this  country  and  their  patriot  descend- 
ants; to  teach  that  the  purpose  of  the  founders 
could  have  had  no  lasting  result  but  for  their 
patriot  sons;  to  inculcate  patriotism;  to  dis- 
cover, collect  and  preserve  records,  documents, 
manuscripts,  monuments  and  history  relating 
to  the  first  colonists  and  their  ancestors  and 
their  descendants,  and  to  commemorate  and 
■  celebrate  events  in  the  history  of  the  colonies 
and  the  republic*  The  order  admits  to  mem- 
bership any  male  citizen  of  the  United  States 
above  the  age  of  21  years  who  is  lineally 
descended,  in  the  male  line  oiF  either  parent, 
from  an  ancestor  who  settled  in  any  of 
colonies  prior  to  13  May  1657,  and  whose  in- 
termediate ancestors  in  the  same  line  during 
the  Revolutionary  period  adhered  as  patriots 
to  the  cause  of  the  colonies.  William  Cary 
Sanger,  of  Sangcrfield,  N,  Y.,  was  governor- 
general  of  the  society  in  1917.  There  are  State 
organizations  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts,  Illinois  and  New  Jersey. 


FOUNDING.  The  art  of  making  molds  in 
sand,  loam  or  plaster  of  Paris,  with  or  without 
the  aid  of  patterns.  The  molds  thus  made  are 
filled  with  molten  metal  which  is  subsequently 
allowed  to  cool  and  solidify  into  a  metal  casting 
corre^Kmding  to  the  form  of  the  mold. 

The  various  founding  processes  are  charac- 
terized by  the  kinds  of  metal  employed  in  the 
castings,  such  as  iron,  steel,  brass,  bronze,  etc., 
and  by  the  class  of  work  produced,  such  as 
water  pipes,  car-wheelSj  ordnance,  statues,  bells, 
etc.,  involving  the  applications  of  special  meth- 
ods in  the  work  of  molding;  in  the  melting  of 
the*  metal ;  in  the  filling  of  the  mold  with  the 
molten  metal;  and  in  Ihe  manner  in  which  the 
metal  is  allowed  to  cool. 

Moldjng  in  Sand. —  The  process  of  mold- 
ing in  sand  by  means  of  patterns  embedded  in 
flasks  contaimng  sand,  is  substantially  as  fol- 
lows: The  flasks,  which  are  box-like  arrange- 
ments provided  widi  suitable  handles  by  which 
th<y  may  be  lifted  and  moved  around,  are  gen- 
erally used  in  pairs — the  upper  flask  being 
commonly  designated  the  "cope,*  and  the  lower 
one,  the  'drag*  or  «swivel.*  The  patterns, 
usually  of  wood,  are  made  either  in  one  piece 
when  the  design  of  the  casting  is  simple,  or  in 
several  pieces  when  the  form  of  the  castitijg 
is  more  complicated.  In  molding,  the  dr^  is 
filled  widi  sand  and  die  pattern  embedded  in  it 
The  cope  is  then  placed  over  the  drag  and  the 
sand  rammed  in  tightly  around  the  pattern.  The 
pair  of  flasks  is  then  turned  over  and  the  loose 
sand  taken  out  of  the  drag  and  replaced  by 
sand  firmly  rammed  in  its  place.  The  flasks 
are  now  returned  to  their  original  position ;  the 
cope  is  taken  off  and  the  pattern  removed.  The 
cope  is  then  replaced  upon  the  drag,  and  the 
mold  is  thus  made  rea^r  to  recnve  its  filling 
of  molten  metal.  This  is  accomplished  by  pour- 
ing the  metal  through  suitably  formed  gates  or 
holes  which  extend  through  the  cope  and  con- 
nect with  the  molded  spaces  in  the  drag. 

The  use  of  a  separate  appliance  for  a  drag 
is  very  often  dispensed  with,  the  pattern  being 
embedded  in  a  bed  of  sand  upon  the  foundry 
floor.  Hits  method  is  especially  applicable  whoi 
a  large  number  of  smaU  castii^  are  made  at 
eadi  pouring.  Also,  ver^^  often  the  patterns  are 
made  in  two  parts,  that  is,  divided  in  the  mid- 
dle horizontally,  so  that  one-half  of  the  mold 
is  made  in  the  drag  and  the  other  half  in  the 
cope.  In  the  case  of  hollow  cylindrical  castings 
such  as  water  pipes  and  the  tubes  of  heavy 
ordnance,  a  cylindrical  core  of  the  proper  di- 
mensions is  suspended  in  the  drag  mold  before 
the  cope  is  placed  in  position,  and  the  annular 
space  between  the  core  and  die  interior  walk 
of  the  mold  is  filled  in  with  the  molten  metal. 

Molds  are  made  either  in  green  or  in  dry 
sand.  Those  in  green  sand  are  suitable  for 
the  roaldnK  of  small  and  simple  castings;  but 
molds  in  dry  sand  are  employed  in  the  prodtK- 
tion  of  castings  of  large  size  and  great  intricacy 
of  design.  In  such  cases,  after  the  molds  have 
been  fini^ed,  they  are  placed  in  drying  ovens 
until  they  are  thoroughly  dried. 

Molding  in  Loam^In  this  process,  the 
molds  instead  of  being  made  by  the  embedding 
of  patterns  in  sand,  are  formed  by  means  of 
cores  of  metal  or  of  brickwork  which  are 
covered  by  several  coatings  of  loam  — mixed 
sand  and  day,  to  correspond  with  the  form  and 
dimensions  of  the  desired  castings.   An  outer 
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shell  constructed  around  the  core  thus  thick- 
ened, provides  the  annulsr  space  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  metal.  The  method  is  especially 
applicable  to  the  founding  of  hollow  cylinders, 
bells  and  statues.  Consult  Sharp,  *  Modem 
Foundry  Practice>  (1900);  Hall,  <The  Steel 
Foundry*  (1914).  See  Foundby  a'itd  Fobgb 
Shop  Terms. 

FOUNDLING,  a  child  abandoned  by  its 
parents,  and  found  by  strangers.  Though  infanti- 
cide was  not  punished  among  the  ancient  nations, 
with  the  exception  of  Egypt,  where  the  child's 
corpse  was  fastened  to  the  guilty  parent's  neck 
for  three  days  and  nights,  yet  natural  feeling 
would  prompt  parents  to  expose  their  offsprioA 
and  leave  their  fate  to  aocideat  rather  dian  km 
them.  They  usually  selected  places  which  were 
much  frequented,  where  there  was  a  greater 
chance  of  the  child  being  saved  In  Athens  and 
Rome  they  were  exposed  in  especially  appointed 
places.  _  In  the  4th  centuiy  under  the  Ejnperors 
Valentinian^  Valerius  and  Gratian,  the  practice 
was  prohibited.  The  bishop  of  Treves  in  the 
6th  centuiy  allowed  foundlinsa  to  be  placed  in 
a  marble  basin  in  front  of  tne  cathedral,  thus 
entrusting  thera  to  the  _  care  of  the  Church. 
In  787  a  fotmdling  hoajntal  was  established  at 
Milan  and  in  the  same  year  the  Council  of 
Nicsea  determined  that  each  large  city  ^ould 
maintain  such  an  institution.  Fotmdling  hos- 
pitals were  established  at  Montpellier  in  1070; 
m  Rome,  1212;  in  Paris,  1362;  and  in  Vienna, 
1380.  Among  the  most  famous  of  modem  in- 
stitutions is  tht  foundliiig  hospital  in  Paris 
formerly  established  in  1^.  With  the  found- 
ing o£  the  institution  wbidh  it  superseded  Saint 
Vincent  de  Paul  was  closely  identified.  It  re- 
ceives not  only  foundlings  strictly  so  called, 
that  is,  deserted  children  of  unknown  parent- 
age, but  also  deserted  children  of  known 
parents,  and  destitute  children  generally,  as 
well  as  children  pronounced  incorrigible  by  the 
courts  or  declared  to  be  so  by  their  parents. 

Eiwland  has  no  foundling  hospital  properly 
so  called;  all  exposed  children  are  brought  op 
at  the  expense  of  the  inrish  in  which  they  are 
found.  The  Foundling  Hospital  in  Londoiij  es- 
tablished by  Thomas  Coram,  a  master -manner, 
in  1739,  was  originally  a  hospital  for  exposea 
and  deserted  children.  It  for  a  time  fulfilled 
the  purposes  intended  by  its  founder,  and 
it  was  repeatedly  assisted  by  parliamentary 
grants ;  but  the  enormous  increase  of  abandon- 
ments, and  die  expense  which  they  occasioned, 
produced  such  an  alteration  in  public  senti- 
ment that  the  hospital  was  changed  to  what  it 
now  is,  a  hospital  for  poor  illegitimate  first- 
born children  whose  mothers  are  known  and  of 
good  character  before  conception.  About  500 
children  are  maintained  till  the  age  of  15. 

Under  the  old  Russian  system  foundlings 
were  received  at  the  church  windows  by  a  staff 
of  women  paid  by  the  state ;  but  they  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  ^ovincial  officers  of  public 
diarity.  In  Mexico,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos 
Aires  there  are  large  foundling  hospitals.  Sim- 
ilar institutions  are  maintained  for  destitute 
and  abandoned  children  in  China. 

In  the  United  States  foundlings  are  usually 
consigned  to  the  county  poor  farm,  but  found- 
Hng  and  maternity  hospitals  exist  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities.  Foundling  hospitals  are  said  ,to 
diminish  not  only  the  exposing  of  children,  tint 


also  to  render  infanticide  and  intentional  abor- 
tion less  frequent.  The  objection  that  they 
ccmtribnte  to  the  corruption  of  morals,  if  they 
receive  children  indiscriminately,  and  that  they 
encourage  parents  to  rid  themselves  of  responsi- 
bility, is  the  strongest  which  can  be  urged 
against  such  institutions,  and  is  not  easily  an- 
swered. In  Massachusetts  foundling  hospitals 
are  legally  forbidden.  In  New  York  dty  found- 
lings are  sent  to  Bellevue  Hospital  —  where  the 
finger-print  method  of  identification  has  re- 
cently been  adopted  —  and  formerly  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Infants*  Hosmtal  on  Randall's 
Island  or  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  to  Flat- 
bush.  '  Hie  rate  of  mortality  amon^  them  was 
alarming;  in  1897  all  children  received  at  the 
Randall  Island  institution  died  before  reaching 
the  age  of  two  years,  diiefly  owing  to  the 
change  of  food  and  neglect  before  and  exposure 
during  abandonment.  At  baby  farms,  private 
institutions  where  babies  were  boarded  for  gain, 
the  same  conditions  also  prevaUcd.  The  at- 
tempt to  remedy  these  deploraUe  conditions  has 
in  recent  years  met  with  great  success.  Found- 
lings of  whose  parentage  nothing  is  known  are 
baptized  alternately  Roman  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant, the  Roman  Catholic  children  bein^  in 
charge  of  the  Guild  of  the  Infant  Saviour, 
while  the  committee  care  for  the  Protestants. 
In  connection  with  this  admirable  work  is  an 
agfiosy  for  providing  situations  in  the  ootmtiy 
for  destitute  motruers  with  infants.  The 
mothering  system  has  been  long  enforced  in  the 
Chicago  Foundling  Asjdum,  where  the  death 
rate  is  very  tow,  and  is  being  adopted  in  sim- 
ilar institutions  throughout  the  States.  A  strcHig 
public  sentiment  has  sprung  up  in  favor  of 
facing  all  dependent  cMldren  in  family  homes 
as  the  normal  environment  in  whidi  children 
may  best  be  reared,  and  against  instituticMial 
treatment.  Consult  Folks,  H.,  ^Care  of  Neg- 
lected and  Dependent  Children  >  (New  Voric 
1901);  Gorst,  <Cfaildren  of  the  Nation>  (ib. 
1907)  ;  Henderson,  'Dependents,  Defectives  and 
Delinquents'  (Boston  1901)  ;  Hill,  F.  D.,  <Chil- 
dren  of  the  State'  (2d  ed.,  1889). 

FOUNDLING  HOSPITAL  or  ASY- 
LUM.  See  FouNDUNG. 

FOUNDRY    AND    FORQB  SHOP 

TERMS.  The  following  list  of  terms  in- 
cludes some  of  the  most  significant  words  and 

?hrases  commonly  used  in  connection  with 
oundiy  and  forge  shop  operations : 

Anclbs.—  Strcnffthenias  intact  wbicb  are  loinrtiiTm  fonnad 
around  the  ansuUr  portions  of  castings. 

Annbaukg. —  Tne  nibiection  of  brittle  Knd  (ton-dutic 
OMt^  to  tlie  action  of  long  ooatinaadbekt,  wliichefiiBetBai*- 
wrangemont  of  the  ujtiniata  motoculta.  And  audtcs  the  metal 
tougher  or  more  bomogeneoui.  Steel  caatinga.  old  diun 
and  rods,  sad  otlier  forms  at  hammered  wore,  whicli  hsTe 
been  used  tot  a  long  time,  tdkt  be  improved  by  annealing:' 
but,  newly  roUed  iMtes  and  ban,  tbe  fibroua  condition  ot 
which  Iiai  not  deteriorated,  may  be  weakened  in  tenafie 
strength  br  the  procen,  uunwi  there  may  be  gaina  in 
the  Tomoval  ot  internal  itndna.  AnnMling  ia  cairiad  on 
by  meaiwof  "  anncaling-ovana  "  into  which  tiic  "  annraling 
pota  "  containing  the  articlea  which  re^iuire  to  be  anaealea 
are  ran,  and  expofcd  to  the  action  ot  the  beat  for  perioda 
ranging  from  aeveral  boura  to  several  days  as  the  carcum. 
Maiuea  may  Teguire.  The  function  of  the  annealing  poM 
is  the  preservation  of  the  contained  articlea  from  tbe  actioii 
of  the  atmosphere  during  the  process  of  annealing. 

Bahs. —  The  stays  or  bri^ea  placed  in  molding  boxes  to 
support  the  aand  which  encloaea  tbe  pattern.  Thar  *n 
purposely  cast  as  rough  as  possible  In  order  to  insure  the 
adherence  of  the  sand.  Vertical  or  "  cope-bais "  have 
thair  edges  kept  about  thrcMiuarten  of  an  mcb  awsr  fioai 
the  patteni  and  abont  tba  sama  dtotanca  fuMn  the  laint  cf 
the  boa.    "  Plat-bars  "or  "drag-Mra"  an  pboad  n  thi 
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"  dime  **  or  bottom-half  of  tbe  mold.  nd.  tberefon,  do  not 
follow  the  outline  of  tbe  pattern. 

Battsuno-OFf. —  The  ftnialung  of  tbe  ■urfaeei  of  fomd 
woric  by  hammering  while  tb«  metal  ii  dropjnng  to  a  fow 
red  or  blade  heat. 

BcAs  Sucuets  or  Bead  Tools. —  Slicking  tools  oaed  bv 
raolder*  for  smoothins  the  fanpreuions  of  beaded  woric 
mch  as  the  ornameatal  fillet  or  strip  ctirved  aromid  the 
edge  of  a  casting- 

BsnnNC-iN. —  A  method  of  molding  in  whieh  the  pattern 
is  embedded  in  sand  on  the  fotmdn'  floor  instead  ot  being 
placed  in  a  box  mold  and  "  rammed-up  "  with  sand. 

BiNOKRS. —  Rosin,  glue,  wheat  and  rye  flour,  linaeed  oil,  etc.. 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  strength  to  "  core- 
mixtures." 

BLAcmtiNc. —  Putnriaed  charcoal,  ooal.  coke  and  phim- 
bagp  or  graphite  nsed  by  moMers  for  riiddag  arm  the 
surface  of  a  mold  in  order  to  Kcnn  a  smooth  snrflaee  for 
the  casting. 

Black  Wash — A  solution  and  on  loam  abIA  and  dry- 
sand  molds  for  the  aame  porpoM  ttiat  UackeolBC  it  naed 
to  green  sand  molds. 

Blast.— A  volume  of  air  anifidalhr  forced  into  fnniaaH 
and  foMcs  by  means  of  bellows,  Uowen  and  rotary  tta», 
to  accelerate  the  oombostion. 

Blowkrs. —  Machines  employed  for  the  production  of  blast. 
ventilKtion,  etc.  The  principal  forms  convst  of  Mowing 
cylinders  and  pistons,  and  the  rotary  blowers  or  centrifugal 
fans  which  are  operatad  by  poweMlrtvan  belting.  A 
desiraUe  bleat  for  a  foundry  may  rai^  ffom  four  to  six 
ounces,  approximating  to  a  pressure  ranging  from  seven 
to  ten  inches  as  indicated  by  the  water  gauge,  to  higher 
pressorea  fbr  ventilation. 

BCowrolb. —  Hollow  «fVTtise  in  castinas  camsd  by  the 
presence  of  bubbles  of  airorgaainthenioldduetoiaqMifect 
ventiw.  When  of  a  bluiih  <c4oT,theytaMMtatta  pweenin 
of  sulphur  in  the  metal. 

Bottom  Boakd.— The  board  on  which  the  joint  of  a  pattern 
is  plaoad  when  it  is  being  ramnnd-im  snher  to  sustam  a 
wnk  pattern,  or  to  make  the  molders'  "  aind-ioint." 

BUBHINC-OFF. —  A  process  of  drawing  temper  from  a  spring. 
The  ipriog  to  ba  tempered  is  first  hardened  by  intmcnion 
in  lin«d  oil.'  Whan  cold,  it  ia  taken  out  and  tha  adhering 
film  of  oil  ignitad  and  allowed  to  bum  off,  thus  produdng 
a  temperature  of  at  least  600°  Pah r.,  which  draws  the  temper 
of  the  spting  and  coaU  it  with  a  WacV  sorface  that  makee 
it  practKally  ruM  pnxrf. 

BuKNiNG-ON. —  The  repladng  of  a  brolcen-ofi  or  incomplete 
portion  of  a  casting,  A  mold  of  the  portion  which  H  to 
be  bomed-on  ia  placed  in  the  proper  position  atfiin*!  the 
main  And  the  SK^ten  metail  poured  in.    The  netal 

is  allowed  to  Sow  over  the  broken  face  of  the  casting  and 
out  throu^  a  gate  at  the  nde  of  the  mold,  until  the  broken 
Het  ii  in  a  state  of  b>cal  fusion.  The  gats  is  theo  stopped, 
and  the  metal  allowed  to  cool.  Perfect  agialgiimatinn  laay 
be  attained  by  the  method. 

Cass  Haksrning. —  The  treatment  by  which  wroeght  iron 
is  hardened  on  the  wnfaca.  It  is  firat  heated  to  a  red  heat 
in  the  preaence  of  carbon,  and  abaorha  anaocb  of  the  cBrtxm 
to  trariiform  it  into  steel  on  the  outsida.  It  ia  then  ^iltod 
suddenly  to  harden  the  steel. 

Ckaplr.— A  mataHic  device  naed  for  aipportiog  tbe  "  core  " 
of  a  mold.  Chaplets  sre  of  various  forms  — the  amgW- 
headed  chaplets,  the  double-headed  chanlets,  the  spnng 
chaplets  and  the  adjustable  chaplets.  They  are  placed 
onder  the  ooreato  support  them,  or  above  tbs  cores  to  hokl 
them  down,  or  at  the  sides  of  the  cores  to  enable  them  to 
resist  the  lateral  pressure  exeiied  by  the  flowing  metal. 

Charcing. —  The  sup^ying  of  furnaces  with  fuel  and  ore. 
In  a  reverberatory  furruwe.  the  "  charsing-door  "  or  the 
opening  throu^  which  the  duuse  ia  iatrodnood.  is  loostad 
at  the  side;  while  in  a  Uaat  ntniaoa  Of  a  cupola  it  ta 
bcated  at  the  top. 

Chakt  Hsthck).— a  mcrtliDd  for  oonoputiag  the  weight 
retiuired  for  holding  down  the  cope  and  core  against  the 
raisiiig  effort  of  the  head  of  flowing  metal.  It  consists  in 
drawing  to  scale  the  outline  of  tM  form  and  Rae  of  the 
hftmg  surface,  and  the  height  of  the  fluid  head,  and  com- 
puting from  the  figure  thus  obtained,  the  cubical  contents 
which  multiplied  by  ^  dedmal  .26  gives  the  data  for  the 
necessary  weisht. 

(^ULLS. —  uetauic  moUa  into  which  specially  niixed  mohcn 
mm  is  poured  for  the  production  of  chilled  or  surface 
hardened  castings.  They  are  mode  of  a  quality  of  iron 
ot  tofflcieat  strength  and  dnctility  to  allow  for  the  altermte 
fnpansion  and  contraction  to  wtuch  they  are  subjeotad. 
otherwise  thty  would  not  laet  longer  than  one  beat.  CbiUa 
naed  for  castinH  chitled>rotls  are  made  in  aections.    "  Con- 

.  tiMtinfrrhille  "  are  uaed  for  casting  chilled  car  wheels,  and 
an  M  conatmcted  that  as  tiie  metal  of  the  wheel  cools  and 
contracts,  the  chills  dose  in  and  keep  in  constant  contact 
with  it. 

CiHsni-aSD  or  Con  wed. —  The  first  layer  of  coke  placad 
in  a  cusola  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  iron.  Ita 
wei^fat  bean  a  definite  relation  to  that  of  the  iron,  but 
vann  with  the  condition  of  the  furnace.  The  term 
"cinder^bad"  is  also  applied  to  the  beds  of  cinders  soms- 
famwjgicad  tuider  tha  mold*  and  with  irtiieh  the  vents  iffe 


Claicpinc. —  Tlw  weighting  down  of  the  oone  of  a  doaad 
mold  preparatory  to  "  pouring,"  to  prevent  its  raising  by 
the  lifting  force  of  the  metal.  It  is  accomplished  by  means 
'  of  various  forms  of  clamps  and  weights,  the  latter  con- 
sisting usually  of  pig  iron  piled  on  tne  cope,  or  cast-iron 
ban  ranging  from  1.000  to  2,000  pounds  in  wdf^t,  iriiidi 
are  hoisted  into  ponnon  by  a  crane. 

Cleaning  or  Clkanino-up.— The  smoothing  of  the  surfaces 
of  a  foundry  mold  with  trowel  and  cleaners,  and  blackening. 
preparatoiT  to  "  closing "  and  "  casraig."  Also,  the 
removal  of  sand  from  hy  means  of  win  bmshn 

and  files,  by  means  of  tumminB-bftiTdi,  and  by  vanoua 
pickling  processes. 

Closing-up. —  The  placing  on  of  the  top-box  or  cope  of 
a  mold  in  readiness  to  pouring  in  the  molten  metal. 

Cold  Shuts. —  When  cast  metal  pours  thick,  or  when  it  is 
poured  into  the  mold  too  slowly,  it  is  liable  to  thicken  and 
partly  solidify  in  those  portions  of  the  mold  where  the 
casting  is  thm,  thus  preventing  the  meUd.  which  followi, 
from  properly  amal^mating  with  it.  The  imperfecthr 
united  contact  surfaces  thus  formed  are  called  "  cold-shnta. 
"cold-shorts,"  or  "  cold-abots." 

Cont. —  Tl>e  top  box  or  upper  half  of  a  greeu-sand  mold. 

CoxB. —  A  form  for  shaping  an  interior  hollow  portion  of  a 
casting.  It  may  consist  of  a  body  of  green  or  dried  sand 
placed  in  a  mold  to  exclude  molten  metal  from  the  central 
or  inner  portion  of  a  casting.  They  are  made  either  in 
boxes  called  "  core-boxes."  or  struck  to  shape  upon  a 
revolving  bar^  a  mixture  of  loam  being  osod  for  tlw  body 
and  the  required  outline  inqiarted  to  it  by  revolving  n 
aininst  the  beveled  edge  of  a  templet  board  csUed  the 
"  Toamboard." 

Drag. —  lite  bottom  section  of  a  mold.    In  **  bedding-fai " 

work,  the  portion  of  the  mold  in  the  foundry  floor. 
Drawing. —  See  Rapping. 

Drawing  op  Temper.— The  beating  of  steel  to  redness  and 
then  allowins  it  to  cool  slowly  in  the  air.  The  reverse  of 
"  hardening    and  "  tempering." 

Drop  Poroinc—  The  method  of  forging  iron  by  drivinK  or 
pressins  it  into  a  die  placed  under  a  drop  hammer.  It  is 
employed  when  a  number  of  forgings  of  the  same  pattern 
are  required.  A  great  deal  of  .this  class  of  work  is  now 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  steam-hammers  and  forging 
presses.    See  Macrine  Forcing. 

Pacoting. —  The  piling  up  of  lengths  of  puddled  bar  iron  in 
fagots  or  bundles  for  toe  purpose  of  reoeatbig  and  rolhng. 

'FEEDING. —  When  molten  metal  cools,  the  outside  portions 
will  set  first,  while  the  inside  portions  will  remain  fluid 
for  some  length  of  time.  As  the  inner  portion  cools,  it 
will  contract  and  shrink  upon  itself  and  leave  a  depression 
on  the  top  face  of  the  casting.  To  avoid  this  condition  the 
heavier  portions  of  the  casting  are  fed.  with  metal  through 
a  small  rod  called  the  "  feeding-rod,"  inserted  through  tna 
runner  or  the  riser,  which  by  its  motion  keeps  a  pasaags 
open  for  the  inflow  of  the  fresh  metal  introduced  to  com- 
pensate for  the  contraction.  The  metal  used  for  this  pur- 
pooe  is  called  the  "  feedinK-head." 

Fuse. —  The  box  which  holds  the  sand  in  which  the  pattern 

'  is  ranuned-up  in  the  making  of  a  mold.  Flasks  are  made 
either  of  wood  or  of  metal,  and  are  parted  horiiontally  into 
two  or  more  sections.  In  a  mold  composed  of  two  parts, 
the  lowermost  or  the  one  which  is  molded  first  is  called 
the  "  drag,"  and  the  uppermost.or  the  one  which  is  on  top 
when  the  casting  ia  poured,  is  called  the  "  oo^pe."  When 
a  flask  consists  of  more  than  two  parts,  the  sections  between 
the  cope  and  the  drag  are  called  "  checks  "  or  "  inter- 
mediates." Flasks  are  provided  with  two  loose  covers 
called  top  and  bottom  boards,  and  they  are  designated  as 
■*  two-part  flasks."  "  three-part  flasks."  "  four-part  flasks," 
etc.,  according  to  the  number  of  the  component  parts. 

Floor  Rammer. —  A  flat-ended  iron  tool  employed  for 
ramming  over  large  surfaces  of  sand. 

Fluxes. —  Substances  used  in  a  smelting  furnace  for  com- 
bining with  the  earthy  and  other  infu^le  matter  present 
in  ores,  and  which  require  to  be  separated  from  the  metal, 
and  which  cannot  otherwise  be  rendered  fluid  at  the  fern- 

.  perature  of  the  furnace.  The  fiux  most  widely  used  is  a 
carbonate  of  lime  in  the  form  of  limestone,  clam  and  oyster 

,  shells,  chalk,  dolomite  and  caldte.  Magnesia,  fluonpari 
feldspar  and*  calcspar  are  alio  mitabla  lor  tma  porpoM. 
The  by-product  of  the  tttmace  ncured  by  such  flux  w  called 
"  slag." 

PoRGE. —  The  stmctun  upon  which  a  smith's  fire  is  main- 
tained. Forges  are  constructed  of  brick,  or  brick  and  iron 
combined,  or  entirely  of  iron.   A  foise  conusts  of  a  hearth, 

,  tuyere,  chimney,  bonnet  and  trougoa  for  water  and  cml. 
The  blast  may  be  produced  either  1^  bellowa^  or  by  rotary 

.  blpwcrs  or  a  fan. 

Gaggers. —  Short,  conical  pro-ections  cast  upon  the  core- 
platea  and  the  plates  of  loam-molds  for  the  purpose  of 
asststiog  the  adhesion  of  the  loam.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  the  hooks  of  cast  iron  or  of  wrought  iron  which  are  hung 
from  the  cross -bara  of  a  molding  bos  into  the  mold  to 
prevent  the  sand  from  sliding  out  irijen  the  cope  ia  lifted. 
They  are  necessary  when  the  body  of  sand  is  more  than 
sixteen  inches  square  in  area. 

Gate. —  The  opening  in  the  sand  of  a  mold,  which  connects 
the  '■  nnte  "  with  the  interior  of  the  mold.  The  sprue  ia 
the  orifice  through  which  the  molten  metal  is  poured  into 
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the  mold.  Both  tenns  an  aiso  applied  to  th«  bodies  of 
metftl  which  occupy  the  respective  pMUgee  ftfter  the  cut- 
ing  hu  been  poured. 

Hakdkning. —  The  hArdeniiig  of  u  metal  ia  the  remit  of  an 
increase  in  itt  density.  Pew  metal*  are  capable  of  beiiy 
hardened.  The  hardening  of  steel  ti  efiected  by  heatine  it 
to  a  cherry-red  temperature  and  then  chilling  or  cooling  it 
suddenly  by  plunging  it  in  wmter.  oil  or  other  suitwie 
solution,  or  by  exposing  it  to  a  cold  blast.  The  degree  of 
hardness  that  may  be  attained  dependa  upon  the  suddenness 
of  the  chilliiui.  In  hardeniag  and  tempering  took,  such  as 
machine  knives,  taps,  long  twist-drills,  reamers,  miUing 
cutters,  etc..  the  danji^  of  warping  them  by  unevM  heating 
or  by  cold  draughts,  is  avoided  by  heaUng  them  in  roecial 
hardening  and  tempering  furnaces.  See  Case  Haraeninc 
and  Temperins. 

LiFTiNC. —  The  drawing  out  of  a  pattern  from  a  mold.  Also 
applied  to  the  raising  up  or  springing  up  of  the  cope  or 
top-part  of  the  mold  caused  b^  the  pressure  due  to  the 
heu  of  the  molten  metal.  This  tendency  is  counteracted 
tgr  the  use  of  scnw-bolu.  clamps  and  dasd-weighta.  See 
Clanimng. 

Loam  Wouc. —  The  making  of  molds  in  loam,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  molding  in  sand.  The  loam  used  in  foundries 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  day,  sand  and  horsadung,  ground 
up  with  water  bymeans  of  a  form  erf  mortar  miU  called  the 
"  loam-mill."  When  cold,  the  loam  has  suffidant  con- 
•istency  to  be  struck  up  to  any  dwired  outline  by  meaai  of 
a  "  loam>board-"    See  Core. 

M ATCH^PLATS. —  A  fonn  of  mold-board  or  plate  of  metal  on 
the  opposite  faces  of  which  two  different  portjons  of  a 
pattern  are  attached.  When  the  boxes  containing  the 
unprssuooa  are  brou^t  together,  they  constitute  a  com- 
plete mold.  In  some  cases  they  are  very  useful  for  facili- 
tating the  making  of  joints,  but  they  are  generally  used  for 
TWMirif^g  molds  for  castings  having  [dain  outlines,  without 
sharp  corners,  cores  or  projections. 

Mold-boards. —  Boards  used  for  maldnfr  molds  for  small 
^•artitijf  having  irregular  jointa.  Their  chief  advantage 
consists  in  the  saving  of  time  and  labor  in  forming  the  jointa. 
The  wooden  mold-board  is  carved  out  in  the  desired  shape 
of  the  joint.  The  plaster  of  Paris  mold-board  is  used  in 
cases  where  the  pattern  is  very  crooked,  and  where  the 
other  types  cannot  be  made  as  cheaply,  or  to  fit  with  the 
same  amount  of  accuracy.  The  sand-and-compositton 
mold-boards  are  the  kind  generally  used,  and  obviate  the 
necessity  of  ramming  the  sand.  The  composition  consists 
of  20  parts  of  fine  dry  sand  to  one  part  of  litharge,  tem- 
pered with  linseed  oil. 

Molding  or  Poijndinc. —  The  making  of  molds  for  metal 
castings.  The  molds  are  made  in  suid,  loam  and  plaster 
of  Paris,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  patterns.  There  are 
three  classes  of  molding  —  green-sand  molding,  in  which 
damp  sand  is  used,  and  the  castings  are  ma^  in  damp 
molds,  or  in  molds  the  surfaces  of  which  have  been  "  skin- 
drted:"  dry-sand  molding  in  which  the  damp  sand  molds 
are  thoroughly  dried  in  an  oven  preparatory  to  casting; 
and  loam  molding.    See  Loam  Work. 

Molding  Sand. —  Sand  is  used  for  molding,  in  preference 
to  all  other  materials,  on  account  of  its  r^ractory  nature, 
which  enables  it  to  resist  the  destructive  action  of  molten 
metal  at  high  temperatures;  on  account  of  its  porosity, 
which  allows  the  free  escape  of  the  gases  generated  in 
castii«;  and  on  account  of  ita  peculiarly  compact  and 
adhesive  properties,  which  not  only  permit  of  its  being 
molded  to  any  desired  shape,  but  also  enable  it  to  resist  a 
great  amount  o[  pressure  exerted  by  a  Uquid.  The  best 
molding  sand  is  obtained  from  the  coal  measures,  and  the 
later  red  sandstone  formations.  Sand  from  the  green-sand 
and  chalk  formations  is  also  very  satisfactory.  The  most 
suitable  sand  is  that  which  contains  a  large  percentage  of 
silica,  with  alumina  and  magnesia  present  in  small  quan- 
tities. The  various  grades  of  molding  sand  are  designated 
as  green-sand,  dry-sand,  core-sand,  facing-sand,  and  parting 
sand,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used. 

Molding  Tools. —  The  molder's  small  tools  are  a  variety 
of  spoonlike  slicking  tools,  a  lifter,  an  oval  or  "  dog-taQ, ' 
a  heart  and  squAre,  and  square  and  half-round  comefs,  for 
more  perfectly  shaping  the  sand  molds. 

MowEL. —  The  inside  or  core  of  a  large  mold.  The  name  is 
also  sometimes  given  to  the  drag. 

Odd  Sides. —  See  Mold-boards. 

Pakting. —  The  act  of  separating  the  different  parts  of  a 
mold-box.  Also  applied  to  the  process  of  making  the 
sand-joint  between  two  contiguous  mold-boxes;  also  to  the 

joint  itself. 

Pouring. —  The  filling  in  of  a  mold  with  molten  metal  in 
mftking  a  casting. 

Print. —  A  projection  placed  upon  a  pattern  to'indicate  the 
position  of  a  cored  hole,  and  to  form  an  indentation  for  the 
reception  of  the  end  of  the  core.  "Pocket-prints"  and 
"  parallel -prints  "  are  used  at  the  sides  of  the  patterns. 

Rapping. —  The  process  of  looseninK  a  pattern  from  the 
sand  by  gentle  rapping  previous  to  its  withdrawal.  Tliis 
is  effected  by  inserting  the  pointed  end  of  the  "  rapping- 
bar  "  into  the  "  rappinfi-hule  "  bnred  in  the  pattern  or  in  a 
plate  of  malleahlc  iron  railed  the  "  rapping-pl ate,"  screwed 
on  the  face  of  the  pattern.  Small  round-faced  wooden 
malleu,  called  "  rapping-malleta,"  are  used  in  tbe  actual 


process  of  withdiawaL  whien,  iiiilnw  cwefaUy  pscfontiBd. 

will  not  only  damage  tne  patten,  hat  wiO  cnla^  the  mokls 

of  small    rtiiy  to  a  very  appreciBble  Mtant, 
Riddlk. —  A  coarss  sand  sieve  of  about  half-inch  nWah.  uasd 

for  sifting  coarse  and  old  sand. 
RiscR  or  Air  Gatx. —  A  vertical  opening  which  extends  from 

the  mold,  through  the  cope,  to  tne  outer  air.    When  it  fills 

op  with  the  raoltea  metal  it  indicates  that  the  mold  itaeU 

isfnU. 

Snus. —  A  prokction  on  a  casting  caused  by  the  opemng 
in  the  gat«.  It  ia  designed  to  be  cut  off  and  disouxled. 

TsfPERiNC—  In  foundry  work,  the  process  of  mixing  vmrioua 
grades  of  sand.  In  forge  shop  work,  the  imparting  of  a 
definite  degree  of  hardness  or  elasticity  to  steel.  It  is 
eflected  by  either  raising  or  letting  down  the  melAl  to  a 
certain  temperature  and  then  ooMing  it  from  that  tem- 
perature by  pltmging  it  in  water  or  oiL  The  desree  of 
temperatuie  is  indicated  by  the  variotis  colors  a—iirned 
by  the  steel  during  the  heating  part  of  the  proceas.  It  may 
also  be  dsterminea  by  the  flasning  point  of  a  fat. 

V KITTING. —  The  piercing  or  honeyoomlnag  of  the  sand  of  a 
mold  by  means  of  a  long  wire-rod.  one-eighth  or  one- 
quarter  inch  in  thickness,  thrust  in  oU  directiona,  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  free  escape  at  the  gaaea  Bonented 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  moisture  in  uie  sand  by  the 
hmt  of  tha  inflowing  metal. 

For  further  information  relative  to  the  vari- 
ous processes  aldn  to  founding  see  Boilek  Shop 
Terms,    Wokkshop    Tnifs    and  Machine 
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William  Morey,  JiLj  C-E., 
Consulting  Civil  and  Mechaniau  Engineer, 

FOUNDRY    PRACTICE.  CastinK.— 

The  casting  of  brass  has  been  practised  from 
the  earliest  times  and  is  mentioned  in  the  oldest 
books  of  the  Bible.  Before  the  year  1300 
wrought  iron  was  made  directly  from  the  ore. 
This  nearly  pure  iron  cannot  by  ordinary 
methods  be  made  sufficiently  fluid  to  nin  into 
molds.  By  special  methods  in  recent  years  it 
is  made  into  steel  castings  (q.v.).  At  ordinary 
casting  temperatures  it  is  pas^  and  can  be 
foiged  into  vanous  shapes.  Until  iTOO  castings 
were  generally  made  directly  from  the  blast 
furnace  in  which  cast  iron  was  made  from  the 
ore.  The  first  casting  known  to  have  been  made 
in  America  was  a  small  round-bottomed  kettle 
with  a  cover,  made  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  1642,  at 
the  first  blast  furnace  erected  in  this  country. 
In  1722  a  French  founder  made  the  first  primi- 
tive cupola.  Foundry  practice  dates  from  that 
time.  The  ordinary  cupola  was  an  upright  iron 
furnace  thickly  lined  with  firebrick,  in  which 
were  placed  alternate  layers  of  pig  iron  and 
fuel.  A  tap-hole  at  the  bottom  served  to  draw 
o£F  the  molten  metal-  to  fill  the  molds  in  cast- 
ing. Before  the  beginniiw  of  the  last  century 
rarely  more  tiian  a  sins^  casting  was  made 
from  one  pattern.  Each  new  form  required  a 
new  pattern  as  welt  as  mold. 

The  only  foundry  equipment  until  re<Mnt 
years  was  the  cupola,  a  blower,  a  gib-crane, 
ladles,  cleaning  mills,  sweeps  for  loam  work  and 
the  molder's  individual  tools:  a  shovel,  bellows, 
rammer  and  trowels,  some  of  which  are  called 
slicks.  By  the  duplication  of  castings  from 
patterns  in  later  years  molders  have  become 
expert  in  special  classes  of  work,  especially 
when  working  by  the  piece.  When  birge  num- 
bers of  a  single  kind  of  castings  are  to  be  made 
a  molding  machine  can  be  employed  advantage- 
ously and  these  are  rapidly  comir^  into  use. 
Machines  can  be  operated  with  comparatively 
unskilled  labor.  Modem  foundries  are  equipped 
with  electricity  and  compressed  air,  traveling 
cranes  and  trolleys,  whidi  are  used  to  trans- 
port materials,  and  to  do  the  heavier  part  of 
the  molder's  work.  While  permanent  metal 
molds  are  used  for  the  softer  metal  castings, 
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have  not  been  made  successful  for  brass 
jn.   The  improvements  in  machine  forging 

led  to  the  discarding  of  many  parts  of 
ines  formerly  cast,  but  now  made  much 

durable  in  wrought  iron  or  steel.  See 

HINE  FOKGING. 

and  of  various  grades  is  used  almost  uni- 
lUy  for  molds,  and  the  founder's  art  con- 
in  the  nialdng  of  sand  molds.  Molding 
is  a  mixture  of  silica  sand  and  clay  with 
1  10  to  15  per  cent  of  impurities.    It  is 
ig  if  when   dampened  and  pressed  into 
it  will  not  fall  apart.    Fine  sand  gives 
castings  a  smooth  sldn.    Heavy  castings* 
re  a  coarse  open  sand.  The  reddish  color 
olding  sand  comes  from  iron  oxide.  After 
casting  are  removed  from  the  sand  it  is 
pled  into  a  row,  then,  wiA  the  shovel, 
cd  up  and  sprinkled  evenly  with  water, 
next  morning  beginning  at  one  end  the 
is  cut  over,  ^ving  each  shovelful  a  twist 
catter  the  sand  evenly  over  a  new  heap, 
ut  uncc  a  week  enough  new  sand  is  added 
lake  up  for  what  is  burned  out. 
Adding. —  The  different  branches  of  mold- 
have  much  in  common.   We  will  describe 
simplest  form  and  then  show  where  the 
r  forms  differ. 

3ench  Moldmg. —  The  patterns  for  'tws, 
Iware,  small  parts  of  stoves,  li^^t  malleable 
and  many  brass  castings  are  made  of 
i\,  gated  together  so  that  the  card  of  pat- 
s  Is  handled  as  a  single  piece.  Melted  iron 
oiired  into  a  vertical  sprue  and  runs  to  the 
i  through  horizontal  passages  called  gates. 

card  of  patterns  is  bedded  m  a  mold-board 
2d  a  match  which  closely  conforms  to  every 
ing  or  horizontal  edge  of  the  pattern. 
The  molder  works  standing,  his  match  of 
erns  being  placed  on  a  frame  or  bench, 
1  his  heap  of  sand  beneath  and  at  the  side. 
i  mold  is  made  in  a  snap  flask,  the  lower 
t  of  which  is  the  drag  and  the  UQper  part  the 
e.  These  are  guided  together  by  flask-pins 
.  both  are  hinged  at  the  corner  and  hooked 
ether  at  the  opposite  corners.  The  pattern 
boroughly  brushed  when  the  drag  is  inverted 
the  matoi.  About  half  an  inch  of  ssnd  it 
died  over  the  surface  of  the  pattern.  The 
ig  is  then  heaped  up  with  sand  with  a  shovel 
en  with  a  hand  rammer,  about  13  inches 
g,  in  each  band,  the  molder  penes  the  edges 
the  drag  twice  around  with  the  flat  pene  of 
:  rammers,  and  levels  off  the  surface  with 
■  side  of  the  rammers.  With  the  round  butt 
Is  the  whole  Mirface  is  rammed  solid.  The 
'plus  sand  is  struck  oflf  with  a  straight  edec. 
ittle  sand  is  sprinkled  over  the  surface  and  a 
ttom  board  is  rubbed  to  a  flt  This  with  the 
iff  and  match  are  rdled  over  and  the  match 
lifted  off  leaving  the  patt  ern  bedded  in  the 
id,  when  all  loose  sand  is  blown  off  with  a 
Hows,  and  necessary  repairs  are  made  with  a 
ck.  The  cope  is  put  on,  tbe  sprue  pattern  is 
[  on  a  pin  in  the  gate  pattern  and  a  little 
rtinR  sand  is  dusted  over  the  surface.  This 
rned  parting  sand,  cleaned  from  castings, 
events  the  cope  from  sticking  to  the  drag. 

The  cope  is  rammed  the  same  as  the  drag, 
e  loose  sand  brushed  off,  the  sprue  removed 
id  the  hole  smoothed  with  the  Angers.  The 
pc  is  lifted  and  placed  on  edge  just  behind 
e  di^.  The  pattern  is  drawn  and  is  held  in 
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the  left  hand  while  a  tiag  of  charcoal  fachig  is 
shaken  over  the  mold  with  the  other.  The  pat- 
tern is  printed  back,  rapped  and  drawn.  The 
cope  is  dien  replaced  on  the  dra^,  the  flask  is 
unhocdced  and  the  sand  mold  with  its  bottom 
board  is  set  on  the  floor. 

A  molder  in  seven. htfurs  will  make  from  70 
to  130  molds.  They  are  stacked  two  or  three 
high.  Wooden  frames'  or  jackets  are  slipped 
over  some  molds  to  prevent  the  iron  from 
bursting  out  at  the  ^ides.  In  pouring  the  m<dds, 
cast-iron  weights  with  slots  in  them  to  expose 
the  sprue  holes  are  placed  on  the  row  of  molds 
nearest  the  bench  to  prevent  the  iron  from  rais- 
ing the  cope.  These  weights  are  changed  as. 
fast  as  a  row  is  poured. 

Floor  Holffing,  (Stove  plate^  etc).— 
Each  piece  Is  molded  in  a  wooden  or  m  an  iron 
flask.  Tbe  cope  is  barred  with  cross  bars  six 
or  seven  Inches  apart,  with  the  lower  edges  con- 
forming to  the  shape  of  the  inside  of  the  pat- 
tern and  about  one  inch  awa^.  If  the  bars  are 
of  iron  they  have  holes  cast  in  them  and  if  of 
wood  nails  are  driven  in  the  lower  c^es  to  pre- 
vent the  sand  from  dropping  out.  The  pattern, 
usually  of  iron,  is  fitted  to  a  wooden  mold- 
board.  The  gates  are  generally  separate  from 
but  set  against  the  pattern.  Whenever  possible 
flat  jptes  are  used. 

"nie  molder's  floor  is  perfectly  level  and  gen- 
erally of  brick  or  cement.  The  sand  heap  ex- 
tends the  whole  length  and  the  flasks  and  mold- 
boards  are  piled  at  one  side. 

The  pattern  on  its  tnold-board  is  placed  on 
the  front  of  the  floor.  The  pattern  is  brushed, 
the  drag  is  inverted  on  the  board,  sand  is 
riddled  on  and  then  heaped  up  with  a  shovel. 

The  rammer  for  all  floor  work  is  about 
four  feet  long  with  a  metal  pene  and  butt 
Sand  is  penej  twice  around  the  edge  of  the- 
flask  to  prevent  the  iron  running  out  and  to 
make  a  hard  parting.  The  sand  is  leveled  with 
the  hand  and  then  stepping  on  the  sand,  by  a 
series  of  badmard  jumps,  the  molder  jumps- 
it  off,  in  rows  lengthwise  and  crosswise.  He 
then  butts  it  all  over,  a  little  harder  under  the 
^tes.  He  fits  the  bottom  board,  then  removes 
iL  cttts  gutters  across  capcdally  under  where 
the  gates  will  be  and  runs  a  vent  wire  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  all  over  the  drag 
nearly  to  the  pattenu.  Then  r«dacing  the  bot- 
tom board  and  clamping  together  tbe  bottqm 
board,  drag  and  mold-board  the  mold  is  rolled 
over.  After  knocking  the  clamps  ofl,  the 
mcdder  removes  the .  mold-board,  puts  on  the 
cope,  and  fastens  tt  to  the  bottom  board  with 
clamps  opposite  each  sprue.  The  sprue  pattern 
is  put  in  place,  sand  is  riddled  on,  and  then 
sliovded  one  quarter  full.  Then  with  a  hud 
on  each  side  of  each  bar,  the  sand  is  tuclnd 
with  the  fingers  under  the  faar  end  around  the 
sprues.  The  cope  is  heaped  with  sand  and  is 
pened  around  the  sides  of  the  cope  and  on  each 
side  of  each  bar.  Then  the  sand  is  gathered  by 
the  hands  between  the  bars  and  jumped  oft. 
The  molder  cleans  the  bars  of  sand  and  butts 
the  sand  all  over,  being  careful  not  to  hit  the 
bars  or  the  sand  will  not  lift. 

All  loose  sand  is  brushed  off  the  surface  of 
the  mold  and  the  sprue  is  removed.  Metal 
wedges  are  pressed  in  between  cope  and  drag  at 
each  comer,  the  clamps  knocked  off,  and  the 
wedges  pushed  dear  in.  The  cope  is  rdlcd  up 
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Nearly  ^lyavlictilar  and  held  .there  hr  an  old 
le  or  piece  or  rod.  The  sprue  is  taken  out  and 
with  a  hellows  all  loose  sand  is  blown  from  tlie 
drag  and  from  the  front  and  back  oi  the  cope. 
The  sand  is  sponged  at  the  edges  of  the  pattern 
and  the  set  gates. 

After  the  pattern  is  drawn  lead  facing  is 
dusted  from  a  bag  all  over  the  mold  to  prevent 
the  sand  burning  into  the  iron.  Then  diaroral 
facing  is  dusted  on  to  prevent  the  lead  stiddng 
to  the  .pattern.  After  printing  the  pattern  back 
in  the  mold  the  set  gates  and  pattern  are  drawn 
and  the  flask  is  closed  and  clamped.  The  iron 
should  be  poured  as  dull  as  possible  to  prevent 
the  sand  from  burning  into  the  iron.  In  the 
molding  thus  described  the  man  molds  the  same 
piece  over  and  over  and  becomes  very  expert, 
and  generally  worictng  by  the  piece  muccs  veiy 
good  wages. 

General  Jobbing  ind  lilschinery  Cwtlnn. 
(Roll  Over  Work.)— The  previous  description 
applies  to  this  class  also.  Patterns  are  generally 
or  wood  and  are  made  one-eig^ith  inch  per  foot 
larger  than  the  casting  to  make  up  for  shrink- 
age. The  pattern  tapers  at  least  one-eighth  inch 
in  a  foot  to  help  in  drawing  the  pattern.  Any 
overhan^ng  parts  of  a  pattern  must  be  held  by 
dowel-pins  and  such  parts  are  diawn  after  the 
other  part  of  the  pattern  is  oat 

It  IS  better  to  have  iron  enter  a  mold  from 
the  bottom  and  for  this  purpose  the  sprue 
passes  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pattern  and 
across  to  the  mold  through  a  hollow  core 
molded  into  the  drag.  One  or  more  risers  are 
placed  on  the  htgnest  points  of  the  mold 
trough  which  the  iron  wOl  rise  after  the  mold 
is  full.  Dirt  and  gas  will  rise  also  and  the 
riser  may  be  large  enough  to  allow  churning 
with  a  rod  to  keep  open  a  channel  to  the  centre 
of  the  casting  and  through  wfaicfa  melted  iron 
may  be  poured  to  prevent  spongy  spots  form- 
ing \n  the  part^  that  cool  last. 

Flasks  may  be  of  three  or  more  parts.  E>eep 
molds  are  rammed  up  in  courses  and  harder  in 
tiie  lower  portions  to  resist  the  head  of  metal. 
No  soft  spots,  causii^  swells,  or  hard  spots, 
causing  scabst  must  be  made  near  the  pattern. 
For  heavy  work  about  one  inch  of  sand  mixed 
with  seal  coal  (crotmd  bituminous  coal)  is 
riddled  on  all  surfaces  of  the  pattefn  to  make 
a  smooth  casting. 

When  possible  a  pattern  is  made  in  two 
parts,  divided  at  the  parting  line,  allowing  the 
drag  part  to  be  laid  on  a  flat  board.  When  an 
od^  job  is  made  without  a  mold-board  a  cope 
is  inverted' on  a  bottom  board  and  rammed  with 
sand  and  stnick  off.  The  pattern  is  rou^ily 
be<hled  in  tUs  sand. 

Parting  sand  is  tSnown  over  the  surface  and 
die  drag  is-  ranimed  up.  Then  the  modd  ift 
polled  over,  the  cope  is  taken  off  and  the  sand 
shaken  out  The  drag  is  then  finished  and  the 
cope  put  on  and  the  mold  is  fwished. 

Where  there  are  deep  places  in  the  pattern 
the  molder  tucks  sand  around  targe  nails  with 
the  heads  down  near  the  ftattem.  or  sticks  called 
soldiers,  or  gamers,  L  pieces  of  rod  or  of  cast 
iron,  the  toe  being  near  the  pattern  and  the  long 
end  alon^  the  side  of  the  bars.  These  must  be 
tucked  with  the  fingers  and  pened  thoroughly. 
The  moMer  then  finishes  the  cope,  venting  thor- 
ov^hly,  especially  around  the  sprues. 

Molding  by  Bedding  In.— In  tbe  foundry 
fioov  are  pits  filled  with  mnlding  sand  kvcl 


witib  the  floor.  A  hole  is  ing^  in  diis  sand  to 
take  the  pattern,  around  which  the  sand  is 
packed.  To  allow  for  the  escape  of  gas  gener- 
ated by  a  large  quantity  of  iron,  the  hole  is  dug 
deeper  than  required  for  the  pattern  and  a  bed 
of  very  fine  cinders  is  packed  and  connected  by 
a  pipe  with  the  surface  of  the  floor.  The  cin- 
der bed  is  covered  with  sand.  If  the  pattern 
is  not  deep  or  for  op«i  sand  molds,  the  sand 
is  leveled  off  even  with  the  floor.  Sand  is 
packed  in  four  small  piles  at  the  corners  of  the 
bed  and  two  straight  edges  are  leveled  on  these 
piles.  Sand  is  tucked  solid  about  these  straight 
edges.  Sand  is  then  shoveled  inside  and  out- 
side and  rammed  hard  outside  tbe  straight 
edges.   The  sand  between  is  struck  off. 

After  the  molder  has  riddled  sand  three- 

?uarters  of  an  inch  thick  over  the  whole  sur- 
ace  he  places  two  strips  about  eight  inches  long 
and  one-quarter  to  one-half  inch  thick  on  the 
ends  of  the  straight  edges.  With  a  third 
straight  edge  on  these  strips  he  with  his  helper 
presses  down  first  one  end  of  the  straight  edge 
and  then  the  other,  moving  across  the  bed,  mak- 
ing all  of  an  even  hardness.  He  strikes  off  and 
vents  all  over  the  surface  down  to  the  cinder 
bed^  Then  with  a  fine  sieve,  a  little  facing  sand 
is  riddled  over  the  whole  surface  and  it  is 
smoothed  with  a  trowel  Strips  of  wood  equal 
to  the  thickness  of  die  casting  are  laid  on  the 
bed  to  represent  the  outside  of  the  casting  and 
the  outside  of  the  mold,  and  die  gates  are  built 
up  with  sand.  If  pins  or  lugs  are  required  on 
die  lower  surface,  a  pattern  for  them  is  pressed 
into  the  sand  at  the  required  points.  A  casting 
more  than  three  inches  thick  is  made  with  a 
cope. 

Bedding  In  with  a  Cope. —  If  the  upper 

surface  of  a  casting  is  to  be  perfectly  flat  uie 
cope  with  sprue  ho]  fes  may  be  ranimed  on  any 
flat  surface  and  can  be  set  on  the  mold  already 
bedded  in  the  floor. 

If  a  pattern  with  an  uneven  top  surface  has 
been  bedded  in  the  floor  a  cope  is  set  in  place 
and  stakes  are  driven  about  it  in  the  floor  to 
insure  its  location,  and  the  cope  is  then  rammed. 
To  raise  'die  cope,  flat  boards  are  laid  on  the 
sand  and  with  crowbars  the  comers  are  started, 
then  it  is  lifted  with  the  crane. 

The  cope  is  replaced  and  held  down  with 
iron  weights  so  that  the  head  of  metal  cannot 
raise  it.  Very  large  and  complicated  molds  can 
be  made  in  green  sand.  The  mold  may  be 
formed  by  templets  and  by  parts  of  i>attems. 

Sand  may  be  built  out  from  the  sides  by  in- 
serting anchors,  or  separate  cores  may  be  used. 
Such  molds  are  faced  by  painting  on  lead  fac- 
ing with  a  camel's  hair  brush  or  by  nibbtiqr 
facing  on  with  the  hand. 

Dry  Sand  Molds.— These  are  made  from 
sand  richer  in  loam  than  that  used  for  green 
sand  molds.  They  are  made  in  iron  flasks  with 
iron  bottom  boards.  The  molding  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  green  sand  except  that  all 
joints  are  beveled  hack  from  the  mold  so  that 
when  the  cope  is  put  on  the  edges  will  not 
crush.  This  causes  a  fin  on  the  casting  wludi 
is  chipped  off.  The  cope  atid  drag  are  placed  in 
an  oven  and  thoroughly  dried.  Dry  sand  cast- 
ings are  more  sound  than  if  made  in  green  sand. 

Skin  Dried  Molds.  (To  obtain  the  advan- 
tages of  dry  sand  molds,  and  of  green  sand 
bedded  in  work.) — Ordinary  floor  sand  is  used 
for  the  mold  except  the  two  inches  of  sand 
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irfiidi  faccf  the  nold  whicii  is  as  ridi  is  loam 

as  for  dry  sand  work.  If  the  surface  of  an  or- 
dinary mold  is  to  be  only  slightly  dried,  mo* 
buses  water  or  thin  clay  water  may  be  sprayed 
on  the  surface,  to  make  it  strong  when  diy.  A 
mold  when  finished  is  generally  sldn  dried  to  a 
depth  of  one  or  more  inches.  Iron  baskets 
filled  with  burning  charcoal  are  hung  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  mold  or  heated  plates  may  be 
held  near  the  surfaces  or  gas  flames  may  be 
directed  a^inst  the  surfaces. 

Loam  Moldinc.—  The  hody  of  the  mold  is 
btrilt  on  iron  plates  with  orciinaiy  red  bride 
laid  in  black  mud.  which  is  ordinaiy  floor-sand 
mixed  with  clay  wash.  Some  mix  sawdust  with 
the  mud  to  make  it  porous  and  to  help  in  dry- 
ing the  mold.  Straw  is  sometimes  laid  in  the 
joints  for  the  same  purpose.  Pushing  a  vent 
wire  between  the  joints  also  gives  vent  This 
body  is  built  about  three-quarters  of  an  indh 
away  from  the  surface  of  the  finished  mold. 
On  the  brick  surface  is  spread  loam  wiudt  is  a 
mixture  of  sand,  clay  ana  water.  This  is  faced 
off  wttb  trowels  or  sweeps.  If  the  mold  is  cir- 
cular stich  as  a  cylinder  or  a  kettle,  a  spindle  is 
located  at  the  centre  of  the  mold.  On  ^is  is 
fixed  arms  on  which  are  fastened  sweeps  or 
templates.  Made  up  cores  are  also  used  for 
giving  shape  to  parts  of  the  mold. 

The  outside  or  the  inside  of  the  mold  with 
the  bottom  can  be  finished  first  as  is  moat  con- 
venient. It  is  then  taken  to  tbe  tnren  by  the 
crane.  While  this  is  diying  tlie  other  part  is 
bnilt  ap  aad  finished  aira  dried.  All  parts  are 
then  put  together,  the  bottom  and  top  plates 
being  Dolted  together  with  rods.  A  crib  is  built 
about  the  mold  with  steel  or  cast  plates  bolted 
together.  3and  is  rammed  between  the  brick 
work  and  the  casing,  as  hard  as  poatible,  f  orm- 
iw  also  the'gates  for  talcing  imi  to  llw  bottom 
ot  the  mold.  Water  pipes  and  other  qiecialty 
castings  are  made  in  iron  molds  fitttd  for  die 
purpose  and  moldmg  machines  are  nsed  to  a 
great  extent  for  such  work..  Every  diflereitt 
pattern  presents  proUems  which  require  Affer- 
ent treatment. 

Cores  are  used  in  aH  classes  of  molds.  An 
iron  anchcw  may  be  coated  with  green  sand  and 
set  in  a  nuM,  Dry  sand  cores  are  made  of 
silica  ssBid  mixed  with  a  binder  such  as  floor, 
rosin  or  oil.  When  balnd  these  Unders  make 
Ae  core  hard  and  strong,  and  the  melted  iron 
burns  the  binder  so  that  the  core  send  falls  oat 
when  the  casting  is  cold.  Cores  are  generally 
made  in  boxes.  Wires  or  iron  frames  are 
molded  in  to  g^e  strength.  Cores  are  vented 
by  making  dtannels  with  wires  or  by  molding 
in  a  core  and  then  drawing  it  out  For  in- 
tricate cores  cords  of  beeswax  are  added  in 
which  melt  out  in  baking.  Cores  are  located  bsr 
core  prints  in  the  mold  left  by  the  pattern  and 
are  held  in  place  by  chaplets  of  various  shapes 
placed  beneath  to  prevent  sag^ng  and  above  to 

Jrevent  the  iron  from  nusiiw  the  cores.  Nails 
orced  into  the  mold  are  often  used,  the  core 
resting  on  the  heads.  Tinning  chaplets  prevents 
rusting  and        the  iron  to  fuse  uieir  surfaces. 

Clmiinfr^To  produce  a  hard  face  or  sur- 
face on  castings,  chilling  is  resorted  to.  as  in 
cast  iron  car  wheels.  In  this  instance  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  mold  is  made  of  a  heavy 
ring  or  iron  which  tends  to  cool  quickly  the  sur- 
face of  the  casting.  The  hardemng  m^  extend 
to  a  depth  varying  from  1-32  to  1-2  indt  In 


some  f  onns  of  chills  a  circnlation  of  oeld  water 
is  maintained  to  continue  the  resistance  to  heat 

Melting  Iron. —  Iron  is  melted  in  a  cupola, 
a  firebrick  lined  vertical  cylinder  in  whicn  is 
charged  layers  of  c<^  and  iron.  A  blower 
forces  air  through  tuyeres  near  the  lower  end. 
The  melted  iron  is  tapped  out  at  the  front  into 
fire  ctay  lined  ladles  and  taken  to  the  mold  by 
hand  ladles  or  by  crane.  For  very  large  (^st- 
ings several  cupolas  are  used  and  melted  iron 
may  be  held  in  la^e  ladles  for  some  time  while 
more  is  being  melted.  Air  furnaces  are  also 
used  for  heavy  castings. 

Qunlitjr  of  Iron  for  Castings. —  Silicon 
softens  cast  iron  and  decreases  sbriidcage,  tliere- 
fore  a.  standard  measure  of  shrinloige  tells 
whether  more  or  less  silicon  is  needed.  Stren^ 
depends  veiy  largely  upon  the  size  of  grain, 
which  is  not  wholly  dependent  the  oiem- 
ical  composition.  A  tun  portion  of  a  casting 
shrinks  more  and  sooner  than  a  thick  part  which 
often  causes  fracture.  It  has  been  erroneously 
said  that  cast  iron  expands  at  the  instant 
soUdification. 

Iron  iMKomes  rigid  at  die  surface  of  the 
mold  while  tfw  central  part  is  fluid.  Wlm 
all  is  solid,  and  just  wont  as  it  ceases  to 
be  red  hot,  the  CBSting  cnwnds  more  or  less 
at  the  same  tine  that  carbon  crystallizes  into 
gra^te. 

In  a  casting  one  inch  square  this  expansion 
occurs  about  15  minutes  alter  the  iron  enters 
the  mold,  but  in  a  castingfour  indies  square  it 
occurs  two  hours  after.  This  expansitm  at  dif* 
fcreirt  times  of  parts  of  a  casting  of  varying 
thickness  at  the  same  time  that  tiie  castii^:  u 
shrinking  unevenly  from  the  loss  of  heat,  pco^ 
duces  severe  strams  which  often  fracture  the 
casting.  _  The  remedy  is  to  make  all  parts  of 
equal  thickness  and  to  uncover  thick  portions  as 
soon  as  solid.  There  are  SO  factories  in  the 
United  States  maldnsr. foundry  sup]die^  giving 
employment  to  about  500  men.  and  adding  more 
than  $1,000,000  to  the  value  of  tin  products 
they  handle.  They  supply  various  mixtures  of 
sand  and  plumbago  ami}  sea-coal,  as  well  as 
charcoal  f acines  to  keep  the  metal  from  adher- 
ing to  the  molding  sand.  They  also  sell  parting 
ooffipotmds  to  faeiltiate  separation  of  the  parts 
of  the  molds;  for  this  purpose  day  and  hydro* 
carbons  are  employed  llielr  other  prcMlucts 
are  braiing  and  welding  c<mtpounds,  toundiy 
*flour,*  phHRbago  and  loondera^  smao  simlie^ 
as  bmsn-vAeels,  nnmers,  sieves  and  fbsks. 

WiLLiAK  J.  Keep, 
Author  of  Kast  Iron,^  etc. 

FOUNTAIN,  or  ARTIFICIAL  FOUN- 
TAIN, in  hydraulics,  a  construction  1^  which 
water  is  violently  spouted  or  darted  up;  called 
in  French  a  jet  d'eau.  There  are  various  Idods 
of  artificial  fountains,  but  all  formed  by  a 
pressure  of  one  sort  or  another  on  the  water, 
namely,  either  the  pressure  or  weight  of  a  head 
of  water,  or  the  pressure  arising  from  the 

Sring  and  elastic!^  of  the  air,  etc  When 
ese  are  formed  by  the  pressure  of  a  head  of 
water,  the  fountain  wilt  spout  up  nearly  to 
iht  same  height  as  that  head.  In  ancient  Greece 
every  principal  town  had  public  fountains  or 
Kmcuiits,  some  of  which  were  of  handsome 
design  and  of  beautiful  execution,  llie  most 
famous  of  these  were  at  Megara,  at  Corinth 
(the  Pirefte  and  the  Lema),  in  the  sacred  wood 
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of  .£sculapius,  at  Epidaurus,  and  the  two  at 
Messina  called  Arisinoe  and  Clepsydra. 

The  ancient  fondness  for  fountains  still 
exists  in  Italy  and  the  East  The  French  are 
celebrated  for  their  fountains,  but  Italy,  more 
particularly  Rome,  is  still  more  so.  The  foun- 
tains of  Paris  and  of  the  Tuileries,  of  the 
orangery  at  Versailles,  at  Saint  Cloud,  and 
other  places  in  the  neighborhood,  are  splendid 
structures.  The  principal  and  most  admired 
fountains  at  or  near  Rome  are  those  in  front 
of  Saint  Peter's,  of  the  Villa  Aldobrandini  at 
Frascati,  of  the  Termini,  of  Mount  Janiculum, 
of  the  gardens  of  the  Belvedere,  in  the  Vatican, 
of  the  Villa  Borgfaese,  which  has  also  in  the 
audience  chamber  a  splendid  fountain  of  silver, 
five  Roman  palms  in  height,  ornamented  with 
superb  vases  and  flowers;  the  fountains  6f 
Trevi,  the  three  fountains  of  Saint  Paul,  of  the 
Aqua  Aeetosa,  etc. 

In  the  United  States  the  ornamental  tjme  of 
fountain  is  the  one  in  common  use.  Large 
display  fountains  were  attractive  features  of 
the  Centennial  Exhibition,  and  at  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair,  Buffalo  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion and  San  Francisco  Exposition.  Among 
these  was  the  Fountain  of  the  Republic  ot 
Chicago,  which  was  designed  by  MacMonnies, 
and  at  Buffalo  were  costly  examples  dedicated 
to  Man,  Nature,  Progress,  etc.  In  Central  Park, 
New  York;  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia; 
Ijncoln  Park,  Chicago;  Golden  Gate  Park  San 
Francisco  and  other  large  parks,  will  be  found 
numerous  fountains  of  uaborate  design.  In  all 
At  lai^r  cities  drinking  fountains  for  men  and 
animals  have  been  erected  by  individuals  and 
local  homane  societies. 

FOUNTAIN  PBNS.    See  Litekary  La- 

BOR-SAVEBS. 

FOUNTAINS  ABBBY,  one  of  the  larj:- 
est  and  best-preserved  monastic  edifices  m 
England,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  three 
miles  southwest  of  Ripon.  Founded  for  Cis- 
tercians in  1132,  it  was  not  completed  till  the 
16th  century,  aud'  thus  presents  examples  of 
every  varied  of  stylt,  from  Norman  to  Fer- 
pencUcular. 

FOUQUB,  foo-kft',  Frwdrich  Hunrich 
Karl,  Baboh  k  la  Morrs,  German  poet  and 
novelist:  b.  Brandenburg,  12  Feb.  1777;  d  Ber- 
Kn.  23  Tan.  1843.  He  was  a  grandson  of  H.  A. 
Fouque  (q.v.) ;  served  as  lieutenant  of  the 
Prussian  guards  in  the  campaign  of  1794,  and 
was  present  in  1813  at  the  most  impor^nt 
battles  in  the  War  of  Liberation.  As  a  writer 
he  is  remarkable  both  for  variety  and  fecundity, 
and  published  poetry  in  ahnost  all  its  forms  — 
dramatic,  epic,  romantic,  etc.  Several  of  his 
short  romantic  tales  in  prose,  such  as  *Der  Zan- 
berring'  (1813),  *Aslauga's  Ritter,*  but  more 
especially  his  *Undine>  (1811),  enjt^  an  extra- 
onlinary  popularity.  The  last  mentioned  tale^ 
a  charming  mixture  of  faiiy  ideality,  the  reality 
of  humble  life,  and  the  glow  of  chivalry,  has 
gone  through  many  editions,  and  has  been 
translated  into  every  European  language.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  Fouqu^,  while  possessing 
many  of  the  virtues  of  the  romantic  school,  was 
guiltjr  of  all  its  extravagances,  and  tluit  the 
descriptions  of  chivalric  and  feudal  life,  in 
which  he  delighted,  are  mere  fancy  pictures. 
His  autobiography  appeared  in  1840.  See 
Uhmne. 


FOUQUE,  Heiarich  Ausust,  Bason  de  la 
Morra,  Prussian  general:  b.  The  Hague,  Hol- 
land, 4  April  1698;  d.  Brandenburg,  2  May  1774. 
Fouque  possessed  die  confidence  of  Frederick 
the  Great;  and  the  ^Mimoireidu  Baron  de  la 
Motte  Fouqui*  (1788,  by  Buttner,  the  secretary 
of  Fouqui),  which  contain  his  correspondence 
with  Frederick  the  Great,  are  of  great  interest 

FOUQUBT,   or   POUCQUET,  Jehan. 

French  artist:  b.  Tours,  about  1420;  d.  about 
14^.  He  studied  at  Tours,  Paris  and  Italy, 
and  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  Flemish  and 
Florentine  masters.  While  in  Italy  ^out  1445 
he  painted  the  portrait  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV, 
which  has  lately  been  lost.  He  was  after  his 
return  made  court  ^inter  to  CHiarles  VII  and 
afterward  to  Louis  XL  Long  remembered 
solely  as  a  miniature  painter  it  is  only  in  rcceid 
years  that  his  importance  as  a  founder  of  the 
French  school  has  been  recognized  by  his- 
torians of  art.  Specimens  of  his  art  are  in  the 
I-ouvre,  in  Vienna,  in  the  Antwerp  Museum, 
and  probably  one  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  Of 
his  iUuminatioas  the  best  known  are  the  series 
of  miniatures  for  a  French  edition  of  Boccaccio 
now  in  the  Munich  Library.  Others  are 
illustrations  for  Joscphus'  'History  of  the 
Jews'  in  the  Bibliotneque  Nationale,  Paris. 
Consult  ^CEuvres  de  Jehan  Foucquet*  (Paris 
1867) ;  Lafenestre,  Qehan  Fouque'  (Paris 
1905)  and  Richter,  'Qiantilly  in  History  and 
Art'  (Loudon  1913). 

FOUQUET,  foo-kfi.  Nicolas,  French 
statesman,  Viscount  de  Melun  amd  oe  Vaux, 
AND  Mahquis  of  Belle  Isle:  b.  Pans,  1615;  d. 
Pignerol,  23  March  1680.  He  received  in  1650 
the  important  appointment  of  procureur^g^airal 
to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  three  years  later 
was  advanced  to  be  superintendent  of  finance. 
His  rapid  advance  made  him  ambitious  of  suc- 
ceeding Mazarin  as  first  minister,  but  he  had  a 
formidable  rival  in  CxAhtrt.  Fouqnet's.  plans 
were,  however,  brought  to  nan^t;  for  in  the 
first  place  Louis  himself  took  the  reins  of  power 
into  his  own  hands  when  they  dipped  from  the 
grasp  of  tiie  dead  cartfinal.  and  in  the  9ea>nd 
place,  ins^;ated  thereto  by  Cxilbert,  he  suddenbr 
arrested  Fonquet  in  S^tember  1661.  After  a 
trial  extending  tfVer  three  years,  Fouquet  was 
sentenced  to  perpetual  exile  and  the  loss  of  all 
his  property,  but  the  sentence  was  afterward 
altend  to  life*long  imprisonment  From  the 
circumstance  of  his  imprisonment  at  PisiktoI, 
Fouquet,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  died  in 
168(X  has  been  misidentified  witb  the  Man 
V^th  the  Inm-  Mask  (q.v.)*  iriu.  however, 
lived  till  1703. 

POU(3UIBR-TINVILLB,  foo^ke-ft  tiln-vel. 
Antoine  Quentin,  French  revolutionist :  b. 
H^rouelles,  near  Saint  Quentin,  1747;  d.  Paris, 
7  May  1795.  As  a  member  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  alacrity 
in  pronouncing  the  verdict  of  guilty,  and  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Robespierre,  who  gave 
him  the  office  of  public  accuser  before  this 
tribunal.  The  victims  now  became  numberless. 
Fouquier  drew  up  the  scandalous  articles  of  ac- 
cusation against  the  queen,  Marie  Antoinette. 
His  thirst  for  blood  seems  to  have  been  in- 
creased by  gratification,  until  it  became  a  real 
insanity.  He  proposed  the  execution  of  Robe- 
spierre and  all  the  mtfmbtrs  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  9th  Thermidor,  1794,  was  himselr 
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removed  on  the  I4th  Thermidor  (1  Aug.).  1794. 
and  arrested  He  died  under  the  gpillotine. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  trait  in  the  life 
o£  this  monster  which  can  entitle  his  crimes  to 
the  same  palliation  as  those  of  Robespierre,  who 
considered  the  extermination  of  the  aristocracy 
as  a  necessarv  eviL  Consult  Domeoget, 
*Foui|uier-Tinville,  et  le  tribunal  r£volution- 
naire*  (1878). 

FOUR-AYSD  PISH,  a  fish  of  the  genus 
Anableps- 

FOUR-HORNED  ANTELOPE,  or 
CHOUSINOHA,  the  genus  Tetraceros  of  the 
antelope  group,  native  to  India,  and  differing 
from  all  other  living  nuninants  in  that  the  male 
generally  bears  two  pairs  of  boms.  It  is  closely 
related  to  the  African  duikerbok  (q.v.),  which 
it  resembles  in  the  position  of  its  larger  horns, 
and  the  shape  of  its  eyes,  as  well  in  other 
ways.  The  smaller  horns  rise  from  just  above 
the  eyes.  This  antelope  is  a  pretty,  brownish 
creature,  standing  about  25  inches  at  the 
withers,  and  is  foimd  from  the  foot  of  the 
Himalayas  southward  over  India,  in  wooded 
hill-country,  but  it  avoids  dense  jungles.  It 
drhiks  daiQT,  and  hence  never  wanders  far  from 
the  water.  It  is  exceedin^y  shy,  and  esci^s, 
iriien  discovered,  in  a  series  of  jerky,  though 
very  rapid,  bounds,  into  the  cover  of  loog  grass 
or  low  bushes. 

FOUR  LAKES,  a  chain  of  lakes  in  Daae  • 
County,  Wis.;  known  respectively  as  Firs^ 
Seomd.  Third  and  Fourth  l^es.    First  Lake, 
the  smallest  and  lowest  of  the  chain,  is  about 

3  miles  long  by  2  miles  wide;  Second  Lake  is 
3^4  miles  long  by  2  broad;  Third  Lake  is  (M 
miles  long  by  2  miles  wide;  Fourth  Lake,  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful,  is  6  miles  long  by 

4  vifhs.  The  waters  of  these  lakes  are  navigable 
for  small  steamers.  The  two  last  are  now  raUed 
lakes  Monmii  aad  Mcndota. 

POUR-O'CLOCK.  See  Fsus-Binii 
FOURCHAM6AULT,  foor-shSm'by, 
France,  town  in  the  department  of  Niivre,  on 
the  Loire,  four  and  one-half  miles  northwest  of 
Nevers.  on  the  Paris-Lyon  Railway.  It  has 
large  iron  works,  which  produce  engineering 
material  for  railjway,  mflitary  and  ouier  pur- 
poses.  Pop.  4.88Z. 

FOURCROY,  £oor-krwa,  Antoine  Fran- 
cois de,  French  chemist;  b.  Paris,  IS  June 
1755;  i  16  Dec.  1809.  Having  adopted  the 
profession  of  medicine  he  applied  himself 
closel;^  to  the  study  of '  the  sciences  connected 
with  It,  especially  to  chemistry,  and  published 
in  1776  a  translation  of  Ramazzini's  ^Treatise 
on  the  Diseases  of  Artisans.*  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  1781>- 
1805.  He  organized  the  central  school  of  pub- 
lic works,  out  of  which  the  polytechnic  school 
afterward  sprang,  and  co-operated  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  normal  schools.  In  1799  Bona- 
parte ^ve  him  a  place  in  the  council  of  state, 
m  which  place  he  drew  ujp  a  plan  for  a  system 
of  public  instruction,  which,  with  some  altera- 
tion, was  adopted.  His  works  are  numerous, 
among  which  the  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant: *Lecons  El^mentaires  d'Histoire  natu- 
relle  et  de  Chimie>  (1791)  ;  *Systime  des  Con- 
naissances  chimiques,  et  de  leurs  Applications 
aux  Ph^nomenes  de  la  Nature  et  de  TArt' 
(1805) ;   <Pfailosophie  chimique* :  ^Tableau:^ 
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synoptiques  dc  C3iitDie>  (1805)  ;  and  <La  M£de* 
ane  idair^  par  les  Sciences  physiques.' 

FOURDRINIBR  (foor-dri-n«r')  MA- 
CHINE, a  paper-making  machine,  the  first  to 
make  a  continuous  web.  It  was  invented  by 
Louis  Robert,  of  Essonne,  and  patented  by  him 
in  France.  A  Mr.  Gamble  and  the  brothers 
Fourdrinier  improved  it.  The  machme  was 
perfected  by  others.   See  Paper. 

FOURIER,  foo-rc-a,  Fransois  Charles 
Marie,  French  social  economist ;  b.  Besancon, 
7  April  1772;  d.  Paris,  10  Oct  1837.  He  studied 
at  the  college  in  his  native  town,  and  obtained  a 
mercantile  position  at  Rouen;  he  later  entered 
into  business  on  his  own  account  at  Lyons,  hav- 
ing inherited  a  small  fortune  from  his  father, 
but  the  siege  of  the  city  by  the  troops  of  the 
convention  in  1793  and  the  subsequent  dis- 
orders were  fatal  to  his  prosperity ;  he  was  ar- 
rested and  kept  a  prisoner  for  some  time,  and 
afterward  served  two  years  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary army,  being  discharged  in  1796  because 
of  failing  health.  While  employed  at  Mar- 
seilles, in  1799,  his  employers  retained  a  cargo 
of  rice  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price,  and 
when  it  became  unfit  for  use  ordered  Fourier 
to  throw  it  into  the  sea.  This  experience  led 
him  to  question  the  righteousness  of  the  exist- 
ii^  industrial  system  and  to  develop  his  own 
socud  theory  known  as  Fourierism  (q.v.).  He 
first  published  'Theorie  des  quatre  mouve- 
ments  et  des  destinies  g^erales>  (1808),  in 
which  he  explained  the  basis  of  his  syston, 
which  he  developed  more  completely  in  'Traite 
de  I'association  domestique  ^ricole'  (1822), 
republished  under  the  title  *Theorie  de  Tunite 
universelle,*  and  in  *Le  Nouveau  Monde* 
(1829-n30).  Consult  Pellarin,  ^C^iaries  Fourier, 
sa  vie  et  sa  thterie*  (Sth  ed.,  Paris  1871; 
American  transkition.  1845) ;  and  Fourier's 
^Oeuvres  choisies'  (1890),  with  biographies)! 
notice  by  Charles  Gide. 

FOURIER,  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph,  BAaow. 
French  mathematician:  b.  Auxerre,  France,  21 
March  1768;  d.  16  May  1830.  He  was  an 
active  Jacobin  during  the  French  Revoluticm. 
His  later  eaei^es  were  divorced  from  politics 
and  given  upto  acienoe.  ^Analytical  Theory 
of  Hcat>  (1822)  is  his  most  noted  work;  btit 
ia  mathenwtics  his  peculations  -and  mcdiods 
are  of        permanent  utility. 

FOURIER'  SERIES,  in  mathematics,  a 
trigonometric  series  first  extensively  employed 
by  the  French  mathematician  Jean  Baptiste 
Joseph  Fourier,  in  connection  with  the  theory 
of  the  movement  of  heat  in  a  solid  body,  ft 
was  primarily  intended  -for  effecting  the  de- 
velopment of  an  arbitrary  periodic  function  in 
the  form  of  a  series  whose  terms  are  sines  and 
cosines  of  increasing  multiples  of  th£  variable. 
The  subject  Is  too  technical  for  ^scusston  in  a 
general  encyclopaedia.  Consult  Fourier,  'The 
Analytical  Theory  of  Heat*  (translated  by 
Alexander  Freeman) ;  and  more  especially, 
Byerly,  *An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Fouriers 
Series,  and  Spherical,  Cylindrical  and  Ellip- 
soidal Harmonics.'' 

FOURIERISM,  the  social  system  advo< 
cated  by  F,  C.  M.  Fourier  (q.v.).  It  was 
based  on  the  theory  that  the  social  order  de- 
pends upon  fixed  moral  and  intellectual.  law% 
and  that  man  must  discover  and  live  4ccior4^ 
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to  tbese  laws.  According  To  Fourier  society 
must  be  so  organized  as  to  give  freedom  to 
the  passions  or  desires  of  man,  since  the«e  are 
naturally  oapaUe  of  harmony,  and  if  developed 
under  proper  conditions,  would,  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  attractioiL  lead  to  a  perfect 
society.  He  first  intended  that  raarriag e  ^ould 
be  abolished  as  imposing  an  tmnatural  bondage 
on  human  passion  and  a  system  of  licenses  sub- 
stituted; but  this  was  afterward  abandoned. 
In  this  society  industry  should  be  carried  on 
by  phalanxes.  E^ch  phalanx  was  to  consist  of 
1600  persons,  residing  in  a  common  building; 
the  phalanx  to  be  divided  into  series,  and  the 
series  combined  in  groups;  each  group  was  to 
have  charge  of  one  kind  of  work,  and  each 
series  of  one  special  branch  of  that  work.  In 
die  distribution  of  products  a  certain  minimum 
was  to  be  assigned  to  each  member  of  the  so- 
dety,  whether  capable  of  labor  or  not;  the  re- 
mainder to  be  shared  among  the  three  elements, 
labor,  talent  and  capital  in  the  proportion  of 
five  to  labor,  three  to  talent,  and  four  to  capi- 
tal. The  capital  of  the  community  mi^t  be 
owned  in  unequal  shares  by  different  members 
of  the  commnnit;^;  inheritance  was  to  be  per- 
mitted, and  the  individuals  could  expend  the 
remuneration  they  received  as  they  pleased. 
The  government  was  to  be  republican,  with 
elective  officers.  Fourierism,  though  soaalistic, 
is  not  properly  socialism,  and  is  related  to 
modem  socialism  bv  its  sharp  criticism  of 
existing  conditions  rather  than  oy  its  plan  for 
the  future  of  society. 

Fourierism  won  many  converts  in  France: 
and  so  sanguine  was  its  originator  that  for 
the  last  10  years  of  his  life  he  waited  at  noon 
every  day  in  his  apartments  for  the  advent  of 
the  financial  magnate  who  was  to  furnish 
means  toward  the  realization  of  his  scheme. 
Among  those  who  advocated  the  theory  were 
Victor  Constderant  and  Mennier;  an  associa- 
tion was  formed;  a  periodical,  The  Phalange, 
was  publidied  for  a  uiort  time :  and  a  number 
of  communities  were  organized  in  accordance 
with  the  Fourieristic  plan,  only  one  of  which 
has  survived  the  co-operative  store  factory 
founded  at  Guise  by  Jean  Godin,  a  disciple  of 
Fourier,  with  its  workmen's  colony  and 
phalanstery  accommodating  400  families. 
Fourierism  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States  in  1842,  by  Albert  Brisbane,  who  for  a 
time  published  The  Phalanx  in  New  York. 
He  was  welcomed  by  the  members  of  the 
Brook  Farm  community,  and  the  Fourieristic 
organization  was  adopted  there,  ^or  a  time 
the  Brook  Farm  Phalanx  published  The 
Harbinger,  the  most  important  perio^cal  pub> 
lished  by  the  Fouriensts  in  the  United  States. 
An  organization,  known  as  the  American 
Union  of  Associationists,  was  formed  for  the 
'popular  diffusion  of  the  principles  of  the  asso- 
ciative sciences  as  discovered  _  by  Charles 
Fourier,  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  realiza- 
tion by  the  establishment  of  jrfialanxes,* 
Horace  Greeley  (q.v.)  became  its  president, 
and  George  Ripley  (q.v.)  secretary.  A  lar^ 
convention  of  the  'associationists*  was  held  m 
New  York  in  1844.  In  1847  The  Harbinger 
was  transferred  to  New  York  under  the  charge 
of  this  association,  and  was  published  till  1849. 
About  34  communities  were  organized  by  the 
Fouriensts,  of  which  the  most  important  {be- 
ndes  Brook  Farm)  were  the  North  Amencan 


Phalanx,  which  lived  12  years,  and  the  Wis- 
consin Phalanx.  Most  of  them  existed  but  a 
short  time,  and  by  1850  the  Fourierist  move- 
ment had jpracticajy  come  to  an  end.  Consult 
Bebel,  <CharIes  Fourier>  (1888) ;  Brisbane, 
<Sodal  Oestinjy  of  Man*;  Ely,  ^French  and 
German  Socialism* ;  Noyes,  'History  of  Ameri- 
can Socialisms' ;  Shaw,  *A  Forgotten  Social- 
ism* (New  England  Magasine,  new  scries 
Vol.  VIU,  p.  773).  See  Bbook  FAtM;  Goh- 
MUNisu;  NffitiH  Aheucah  Phalahx;  So- 

dALISH. 

FOURMIES,  foor'me'.  France,  town  in  the 
department  of  Nord  on  a.  tributary  of  the 
Sambre,  40  miles  southeast  of  Valenciennes  and 
close  to  the  Bel^n  frontier.  There  are  iron 
mines  in  the  vicinity  and  the  town  waa  a  chief 
centre  of  the  wool  coubing  and  spiiinine  in* 
dustry  in  France.  Hare  were  eatafalishea  the 
first  glassworks  in  France.  In  Augtist  1914 
after  the  fall  of  Namur  the  German  armies  oc- 
cupied the  town,  which  had  suffered  severely 
from  bombardment  during  the  retreat  of  the 
French  forces.  Before  the  war  it  had  a  popn- 
Ution  of  14,143. 

POURNB'T  foor'na',  Joseph  Je«n  Bap- 
tiite  Xavier,  French  meteorolo^st :  b.  Strass- 
hur^,  1801 ;  d.  1869.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Pans  School  of  Mines  and  was  a  member  of 
several  geological  exploring  expeditions.  He 
was  appomted  professor  of  geolosy  at  the  Uiu- 
versity  of  Lyons  in  1834.  His  knowledge  of 
the  geology  of  the  Alps  and  of  southeastern 
France  was  tmequalled.  He  made  a  notaUe 
discovery  in  connection  with  the  sulphurization 
of  metats,  wtuch  is  known  as  *Fountet's  law.* 
His  pubticatkms  indude  'G^togie  lyonnaise' 
(1862)  and  'Du  ndncur,  son  role  et  son  in- 
fluence sur  lei  progr^  de  la  dyilisation* 
(1862). 

POURNIBR,  foor'nri',  Angnst,  Austrian 
historian:  b.  Vienn^  1850.  He  was  educated  at 
Hie  University  of  Vienna,  was  employed  tn  the . 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  after  1875  served 
as  instructor  in  history  at  the  University  of 
Vienna.  He  removed  to  Prague  in  1883  and 
in  1903  returned  to  the  Universi^  of  Vienna 
as  full  professor  of  history.  In  1891-1900  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Reichsrat,  and  of  the 
Bohemian  Diet  from  1892  to  1901.  His  most 
noteworthy  "work  is  *  Napoleon  I,  Eine  Biog- 
raphie*  ^1^6-89;  French  trans.;  Eng.  trans. 
hy  Corwin  and  Bissell  1903,  and  by  Adams 
1912).  Other  worics  are  'Gentz  und  Cobenzl: 
Geschtchte  der  oesterreichischen  Uplomati^ 
1801^>  (1880);  'Handel  und  VerVefar  in 
Ungam  und  Polen  um  die  Mitte  des  1& 
Jahrhunderts*  (1887) ;  <Der  Kongress  von 
(3iatillon'  (1900);  'Historische  Studien  and 
Skizzen  III*  (1912);  'Die  GeheimpoHzd  as 
dem  Wiener  Kongress'  (1913). 

FOURNIBR     L'H^RIxrBR,  Claude, 

French  revolutionist,  called  "I'Amiricain* :  b. 
Auzon,  Haute-Loire,  21  Dec.  1745;  d.  1825. 
He  went  to  America  and  at  Santo  Domingo 
started  an  establishment  for  the  manufacture 
of  rum,  but  he  lost  his  fortune  in  a  fire  and  re- 
turned to  France.  _  He  to<^  part  in  all  the 
revolutionary  activities  in  France  in  1789-92 
and  was  accused  of  complicity  in  the  murder 
of  the  Orleans  prisoners  many  of  whom  per- 
ished while  in  his  charge  in  1/92.  He  was  ac- 
quitted of  this  diarge,  but  was  soon  in  difficult 
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uain  and  was  dq)orted,  not  retorning  until 
1809,  Two  years  tater  he  was  cau^  plotting 
again  and  was  confined  in  the  Cuteau  d'lt. 
At  the  First  Restoration  he  secured  his  liberty, 
was  later  Involved  in  a  plot  against  the  Bour- 
bons, was  imprisoned  and  roeased  finally  in 
1816.  His  last  years  were  spent  ill^)ortunillK 
the  gorenunent  to  recompense  him  for  his  hiSt 
fortune  in  Santo  Domingo.  Consult  hit 
*M£moires  secretes*  (ed.  AiUard,  Paris  1890).  . 

FOURTEENTH  CENTURY.  FoUowing 
the  great  outburst  of  human  achievement  which 
came  in  the  I3th  century,  the  14th  mi^ht  be  ex- 
}Kcted  to  present  a  still  higher  step  m  culture 
m  accordance  with  the  law  of  progress  that  is 
often  presumed  to  rule  in  human  affairs.  On 
the  contrary,  as  is  so  often  noted,  this  great 
artistic  penod  was  followed  by  a  time  when 
art  became  more  conscious,  and  elements  of 
d^eneracy  are  readi^  noted. '  The  century 
witnessed  a  culmination  of  its  art  and  philos- 
ophy in  Dante,  who  was  35  years  of  age  when 
it  opened-  His  great  poem  beloi^  to  the  cen^ 
tury  however,  so  that  the  period  possesses  the 
greatest  poem,  if  not  the  greatest  poet  of  all 
tines.  The  mid-centuiy  was  subjected  to  the 
severe  trial  of  the  Black  Death,  the  Bubonic 
Plague,  which  ravaged  most  of  Europe  carry- 
in)^  off  more  than  Half  the  population,  sparing 
neither  sex  nor  ag<u  and  perhaps  as, a  rule' 
carryina;  off  more  at  the  vigorous  individuals 
than  of  the  weakUngs  f*r  they  were  more  ex- 
posed, and  reustive  vitality  was  seldom  suf* 
lident  to  protect  any  one  however  vigorous 
once  infection  took  place. 

Medical  factors  have  seldom  been  given  due 
weight  by  historians,  but  the  Black  Death  above 
all  has  not  been  estimated  at  its  true  value  as  a 
detenniner  of  historical  tendencies  for  a  cen- 
tury afterward.  To  anireciate  this  Sfwie  of 
fbt  figures  of  the  losses  arc  seeded,  norenoe 
bst  M.O0O;  Siena.  70,000;  Venice,  100^; 
Avignon,  60,000;  Paris.  50^000;  the  oosnpara- 
tive^  small  town  of  Saint  Denis.  14j000; 
while  there  were  smaller  towns  in  France  in 
wiudi  but  2  oat  of  20  of  the  inhabitatits  sur- 
vived, and  in  Sardinia  and  Corsica  only  one- 
third  of  the  population  was  left.  England  is 
said  by  some  to  have  stiffered  even  more 
severety  than  this,  one  almost  contemporary  m- 
thority.  saying  that  there  was  scarcelv  1  in  10  of 
the  population  left.  Hecker  ('The  Blade 
Death,*  New  Sydenham  Society)  dedares  tfiis 
an  exaggeration,  yet  it  serves  to  show  some- 
thing of  the  awful  ravages  that  must  have 
been  inflicted.  He  calculates  the  deaths 
throughout  Europe  from  the  disease  at  25,000,- 
000.  Historians  generally  have  represented 
that  a  great  wave  of  irreligion  followed  close 
on  the  heels  of  the  ^sease,  but  Heelcer  em- 
phasizes exactly  the  opposite. —  a  great  wave  of 
religious  enthusiasm,  and  above  all  of  peniten- 
tial exercises.  The  plagne  recurred  at  irregular 
intervals^  and  when  there  came  to  be  a  feeling 
of  secunty  there  was  a  reaction  toward  license, 
but  mainly  on  the  part  of  the  cowards  who  had 
fled  from  various  posts  of  duty  and  thus  saved 
themselves.  It  is  easy  to  understand  what  a 
revolution  in  the  social  order  was  effected  by 
these  immense  losses.  A  great  many  institu- 
tions were  seriously  paralyzed  in  efficiency. 
As  pointed  out  by  Gasqnet,  the  clergy  suffered 
particular.  Thdr  dtities  of  affording  re- 
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ligious  conaoldtioA  to-  the  side,  wh)^  wcm 
bravely  fulfilled  as  «  rule,  exposed  tbclm  to  in^ 
fection.  Large  numbers  of  the  rcUgjotts 
orders  perished  because  of  this,  and  because  the 
duty  of  nursng  the  sick  so  often  incumbent  on 
them  was  peculiarly  dangerous  and  oommunitr 
life  led  to  the  spread  of  the  infection^  There 
were  rdigious  cCftamunities  cntirdy  wtpc4  out 
or  only  a  few  left.  A  great  many  oi  the 
hierarchy  fell  victlmt  throu^  their  teal  lor 
didr  flocks  and  unworthy  men,  schemers  for 
place,  obtained  high  ecclesiastical  positions 
which  they  would  not  have  received  in  the  more 
exemplary  times  before  the  Plague.  Gasquet 
has  traced  a  lively  pktare  of  condittona  that 
developed  in  £^laad  which  may.  be  applied 
to  other  countries.  The  result  was  a  sad  de* 
generation  in  Church  effidency  that  gave  good 
grounds  for  the  bitter  criticisms  of  ecdesiastiiM 
which  are  found  in  the  literature  at  the  end 
of  this  century  and  the  b^gioning  of  the  next 
A  corresponmng  d^eneration  took  place  in 
every  senous  pk»sc  of  Uf  er^e^rogress  of  art 
was  sadly  interfered  with,  education  interrupted 
for  a  generation  and  retired  several  more,  ta 
catch  up  wiA  its  previous  states  while  cantr 
merce  and  mdustry  of  all  Idnda  stiffered  in  like 
manner. 

The  intense  interest  in  education  of  the  bei- 

S'nnii^  of  this  century  is  Urdl  illustrated  by 
e  number  of  important  uoiversitv  foundations 
during  the  first  10  years.  The  -Uaivefsity  of 
Lyons  was  founded  m  1300-01 ;  the  Univers^ 
of  Avignon,  1303 : '  Orleans,  130S  i  Perugia. 
1307;  C^infbra  ia  Portugal*  130a  Matw  0f 
these  nntveraities  bad  existed  as  sdiools  of 
some  importance  as  a  rul^-  before  this,  bat 
now  were  raised  to  imaversitr  rank  by  some 
-formal  rccogmtiost.  usually -a  Bull  of  the  Poptf. 
.The  University  oi  Dublin  for  instance  was  thUiB 
refoimded'in  1320,  a, Bull  for'  the  erection  of  a 
nniverstty  near  Dvblin  having  been  Rratited.  by 
Oement  V  to  Afchbishop  Lech;  11  July  131L  - 
The  Pope  aS  the  tntemational  authority  Of 
die  time^  regulated  the  iniert^Mnge  of  seholans 
4nd  professors  and  the  maintenance  of-  atand- 
ards.-and  Papal  Bulls  required  the  same  stand- 
ards as  those  of  Paris  and  Bologna,  atid  some- 
times demanded  that  the  first  professors  should 
be  gruhiates  of  one  of  these  older  univeisitias 
in  order  that  university  tfaditioas  might!  be 
property  established.  .  The  Pap^  ■  Decrees 
enacted  Aat  .cxaminattona  fer  dq^9<  4bould 
be  cmducted  under  oath  so  as  -tn  insure  fiur- 
ness  and  even  dictated  the  details'  of  the  time 
to  be  spent  in  study  and  die'  subjects,  before 
permission  would  be  ^ven  to  coiue-  up  for 
examination,  bi  erecting  the  Uoiveruty  of 
Pen^a,  for  instance,  which  was  in  the  Papal 
States,  Pope  John  XXH  insisited  that  those 
•who  were  to  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  tii 
•  Itfcdidne  should  have  devoted  .seven  years, 
three  of  tfaem  hearii^  lectures,  in  me<U(Ml 
science  in  accordance  with  the  terass  for  taking 
the  same  de^ee  at  Paris  or  Botogna.  In  erect- 
ing the  University  of  Cahors  in  hit  native  to<wn 
in  France,  the  same  Pope  at  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  century  sud  in  bis  Bull 
that  he  wished  that  here  '^a,  copiousy  refreshing 
fountain  of  science  shotdd  spring  up  and  con- 
tinue to  flow,  from  whose  abundance  all  the 
dtizens  might  drink,  and  where  those  de&irous 
of  education  tnig^t  become  imbued  witii  knowl- 
edge so  that  tin  cQlthmtm     urialott  wi^ 
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ttm  seed  with  succen  and  aU  die  flttufent  bix^ 
become  learned  and  eloqiieiit  and  in  evety  way 

distinKaished.* 

The  first  university  ddiberately  founded  as 
mich,  and  not  growiiu  out  of  a  school  which 
had  develc^ted  to  a  pwit  where  a  shtdimm  geit" 
tiraU  (the  medieval  name  for  University)),  was 
the  natural  next  step,  was  the  University  of 
Pragne.  It  was  founded  liy  Charles  IV  in 
134^  who  ascended  the  Bohemian  throne  only 
two  years  before.  Charles  had  been  a  student 
at  Paris  and  now  'in  memory  of  his  student 
Kfe,  wished  to  have  a  copy  of  the  universi^ 
there  in  his  Kingdom  of  Bohemiac*  (Dollii^r). 
He  founded  it  with  all  the  faculties,  confenii^ 
on  it  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  immunities 
common  to  universities.  For  this  he  had  oh* 
tained  a  Bull  of  foundation  from  the  Pope  in 
the  preceding  year,  which  as  Laurie  says,  gave 
catholic  f universal)  validity  to  its  degrees. 
The  Archbishop  of  Pragne  became  its  chancel- 
lor. After  this  date,  we  find  tiat  important 
universities  had  usually  two  charters,  the  one 
papal,  the  other  royal  or  imperial.  The  Uni- 
versi^  of  Prague  is  noteworthy  as  the  starting 
point  of  the  great  German  system.  Before  the 
end  of  die  centuty,  universlnes  of  the  Parisian 
type  were  founded  at  Vienna,  Erfurt  and 
Heidelberg,  and  the  University  of  Leipzig  was 
founded  by  withdrawal  of  students  ana  pro- 
fessors from  Prague  early  in  the  next  cen- 
tuiy,  nmitar  to  earlier  corresponding  incidents 
lit  Paris  and  Oxford. 

So  great  was  the  interest  of  the  first  part  of 
this  century  in  education  that  it  seems  literally 
true  to  say  that  there  were  more  students  at 
the  universities  of  Europe  in  proportion  to 
population  at  this  time  tnan  at  any  other  in 
faistory.  The  population  of  the  European 
cottntries  was  very  small  compared  to  our 
time.  England  probably  did  not  have  more 
than  three  millions,  and  odier  countries  had 
inhabitants  in  the  same  ratio.  There  were  many 
thousands  of  studrats  at  the  English  universi- 
ties and  even  with  all  the  discounting  of  con- 
temporary statistics  sometimes  deemed  necefr* 
sary,  die  universities  of  that  time  were  un- 
doubtedly ahead  of  ours  in  the  numbers  of 
students  in  attendance.  University  students 
included  bovs  of  12  and  over  up  to  matnrc  nun 
well  beyond  40.  Hie  boys  seem  to  tis  eiriircly 
too  young  for  univernty  work,  but  it  may  be 
recalled  that  some  of  our  distinguished  states- 
men of  die  18th  century  received  their  college 
degree  at  16  or  even  carHert  and  that  our 
present  mediod  of  delayit^  graduate  work 
until  well  beyond  20  is  as  yet  on  trial  and  not 
favqraUy  viewed  by  all  Tlie  matnrer  students 
of  the  tmiverdties  of  the  early  14th  century 
were  doing  true  university  work  in  many  cases. 
They  were  preparing  to  be  lecturers  and  were 
often  actually  doing  what  would  be  called 
doctnt  or  jemmar  duties  of  various  kinds ;  they 
were  writing  books  and  taking  part  in  disputa- 
tions, sharpening  the  wits  of  students,  and  mak- 
ing tiM  fdulosoj^iical  and  theological  principles 
clearer  by  elabonte  distincdons.  This  inten- 
sive work  led  to  an  abuse  of  ^alectics  in  this 
■  century,  so  that  the  means  of  getting  at  truth, 
that  is,,  logical  processes  of  various  kinds,  were 
often  mistaken  for  an  end  in  themselves.  The 
tendency  is  an  academic  fault  at  all  times,  and 
technics  have  in  die  course  of  die  developmoit 
ei  ^  fhyikal  sciencM  in  later  days,  shared 


this  fate.   Students  for  the  degree  ot  l": 
Phdosopfay  have  in  modem  as  ia  z  . 
times  occupied  themselves  often  with  r. 
subjects  of  very  little  interest  to  the  p:. 
of  still  less  practical  value.    The  -- 
did  witness,  however,  a  decadence  b  ^ 
versity  Uunkittg  out  of  great  piioc^ 
their  application  to  pertinent  proUms.  ? . 
and  social,  which  had  chancterind  d 
century. 

Before  the  end  of  the  century,  Italt  r 
its  introduction  to  Greek  and  acc«p:d 
an  enthusiasm  which  augured  vtH  ■ 
evolution  of  classical  study.    The  East.- 
peror  harassed  by  the  Turics  and  realr- 
It  would  not  be  long  unless  he  rertt  - 
from  the  West  before  his  capital  e: 
sent  an  embassy  headed  by  Manuel  Orr- 
an  eminent    Greek    scholar,    to  hi;,. 
Florentines  welcomed    Chrysoloras  :■ 
city  and  at  once  offered   him  a  jr.:- 
chair  in  the  University  (1396).  Hi', 
room  was  crowded.   Not  only  the 
the  old  came  to  hear  him,  and  it  is 
men  past  60  ^felt  the  blood  leap  in  tlisr 
at  the  thought  of  being  able  to  Ian  - 
Addington  Symonds  says  that  'if  ir 
that  except  the  blind  forces  of  naiure.: 
moves  in  this  world  which  is  not  Gmi " 
origin,  we  are  justified  in  regarding 
of  contect  between  the  Gredc  teacber  l" 
loras  and 'his  Florentine  pupils  as  txt  . 
most  momentous  crises  in  the  history  .:' 
ization.* 

Scholarship-  rather  than  literatore  ti 
occupation  of  the  university  men  of  ± 
tury.   Petrarch  went  so  far  as  to  th; 
he  hoped  was  to  be  his  greatest  poor,  it- 
1^  which  he  was  to  live,  his  epic,  'Afr- 
lAtin,  thotigfa  this  was  a  generation  zbs '. 
Iwd  written  his  ^Dhrine  Comedy'  b  i- 
Petrarch  could  scarcely  think  that  tk 
tongue  was  ele^^t  enough  to  bold  tbox 
any  length  of  time.   Ituian  mi^t  do  i  ' 
sonnets  to  be  read  for  a  generation  or  ;■ 
not  for  enduring  literature.    His  Utii  - 
never  looked  at  now  while  his  sotukt- 
world  possession.   Petrarch's  spini  isf: 
all  die  universities.   It  was  a  time  of 
learning,  bpt  only  of  the  Latin  classic^ 
attracted  attention  onlr  in  the  next  r:: 
Trvislations  of  the  Scr^tures  into  tk  r. 
languages  were  being  made,  and  tht »  ' 
of  thou^t  in  the  Bible  made  even  tnr~: 
of  literaiy  value  while  the  familiaiitr 
people  with  Scriptural  expressioas 
fixation  of  the  mother  tongues. 

The  literary  monuments  of  die  14tb  " 
make  it  immortal.   Dante's  'IXvine  C ' 
has  been  proclaimed  by  some  the  greai^' 
ever  written.    It  has  not  cmly  lived  ^- 
certain  brief  intervals  has  been  i }' 
source  of  inspiration   to   poets,  a^:^'' 
serious  students  of  every  kind  tvet  sect 
that  the  600th  anniversaiv  of  bis  dai 
is  aMtroaching.  Dante  is  higher  in  Kor.: 
than  ever.  There  have  been  periods 

firativc  neglect  of  their  greatest  pcc 
ave  on^  served  to  illustrate  Corne.:-- 
that  whenever  the  Italians  ai^recii:^ 
prof>erIy,  art  and  literature  flourish 
whenever  he  is  ntslected  they  are  in  ii'- 
The  profound  innuaice  of  Dante  off.  • 
qnent  litemture  all  over  Europe  oi ' 
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:d  by  the  number  of  woflts  written  mlh 
d  to  him.  The  Dante  Ubraiy  at  ConwU 
ins  some  9^000  Tolunes  and  thoasands  of 
titles  of  Danteana,  and  the  Dante 
>n  of  the  British  Museum  contains  some 
rial  not  represented  at  ComelL  Petrarch 
nc  mode  of  literature,  the  sonnet,  bad  a 
:  immediate  effect  upon  European  literature 
Dante,  and  gare  rise  to  a  flood  of'sonnets 
ver  Europe.  He  continues  to  be  the  poets* 
at  least.  Boccaccio  created  out  o£  older 
ents  a  fictional  literary  mode  scarcely  less 
sntial  than  that  of  Petrarch  and  his  book 
>ecn  read  in  all  lai^uages  ever  »nce,  thpu^ 
lo  much  for  its  literary  value  as  its  abiding 
al  to  human  nature.  Italy  anticipated  the 
r  countries  of  Europe  in  the  creation  in 
century  of  a  national  literature  that  was  to 
I  living  force  ever  afterward,  but  other 
tries  mainly  under  her  influence  succeeded 
.e  same  achievement  After  Italian,  English 
Uure  had  the  highest  development  at  this 
.  Chaucer  (1320-1400).  probably  a  student 
I!^ambridge,  visited  Italy  when  nearly  50 
s  of  age  and  came  under  the  influence  of 
arch^  then  the  most  illustrious  man  of  let- 
in  Europe.  It  was  after  his  return  from 
f  that  in  imitation  of  Boccaccio  he  wrote 
gre&test  and  most  original  work,  'The 
terbuty  Tales.>  Written  in  an  English  not 
r  different  from  that  of  our  time,  this  is 
of  the  world's  great  works  of  literature, 
of  wit,  humor,  pathos  and  knowledge  of 
lanity;  written  from  so  close  to  the  neart 
lature  that  it  has  lived  and  will  live. 
Fohn  Gowei's  (132S-1408) .  <Confessto 
antis,'  a  collection  of  stories  like  the 
Jes,>  written  after  his  friend  Chaucer  had 
lonstrated  the  power  of  expression  of  Eng- 
,  and  diverted  him  from  his  Latin,  ^ou^ 
had  to  display  his  erudition  in  the  title  at 
it,  is  mainly  of  academic  interest,  a  work  of 
antry  rather  than  of  human  nature,  but  corn- 
ting  our  knowledge  of  the  intellectual  inter- 
s  of  the  time  for  that  very  reason  by  its 
itrast  with  Chaucer.  The  third  English 
rary  monument  of  this  centuiy  is  the  *Vision 
Piers  Ploughman,*  probably  by  William 
ngland  (Iw2?-1399?),  a  clergyman  in 
npathy  with  the  lower  classes.  It  is  a 
rited  satire  against  vice  and  abuses  in  gen- 
ii, not  sparing  the  faults  of  the  churchmen  of 
tt  time,  emphasized  by  the  social  conditions 
er  the  Black  Death.  France  possesses  one 
iter  of  cardinal  importance  in  the  period, 
oissart,  the  tnstorian  who  wrote  in  prose, 
igland  has  her  corresponding  prose  writer  in 
;  unknown  -translator  of  Sir  John  Mande- 
le's  'Vovages,'  the  first  to  handle  English 
3se  as  Cnancer  did  verse,  with  freedom  and 
lependence. 

The  14tfa  century  presents  an  unexpected 
iture  of  history  in  the  career  of  a  woman 
iter,  who  finding  herself  a  widow  at  the  age 
25  with  three  ^ildren  to  support,  proceeded 
make  a  living  for  them  with  her  pen.  Hits 
ts  Christine  ae  Fisan,  bom  in  Italy  but 
ought  up  in  France  and  writing  Frendi  hol- 
ies, ronaeaux  and  other  poems  as  well  as  an 
imense  amouit  of  hack  work  prose,  transla- 
ms  and  compilations  of  all  kinds,  so  that,  as 
le  herself  says,  *in  Uie  diort  space  of  six 
ars  (1397-1403)  I  wrote  15  important  books, 
ithout  .mentiomiig  ainor  ewqrs  which  Kim- 


piled,  made  70  lane  copy>book5.'  It  is  indeed 
iltanunatin^  for  the  tiine  to  find  die  career  of 
this  kind  m  it,  and  it  can  scarcdy  help  but 
revolutionize  many  commonly  accepted  notions 
with  r^rd  to  mediseval  lack  of  interest  in 
such  things  and  utter  denial  of  opportunities 
for  a  successful  intellectual  life  for  women 
who  possessed  the  necessary  talent  and  initia- 
tive. 

A  very  interesting  development  in  the  litera- 
ture of  this  time  is  that  of  the  mystical  writers 
who  in  Italy,  France,  Germany  and  Ejigland 
wrote  works  which  have  continued  to  live  be- 
cause of  the  depth  of  their  meaning  but  mainly 
for  their  literary  quality.  Piers  Ploughman  in 
England  and  Wyclif 's  work  belong  to  this 
class.  Wyclif's  translation  of  the  Bible  deeply 
influenced  all  subsequent  English  writers. 
Gas<)uet  has  disputed  the  genuineness  of  the 
versions  of  Scriptures  attributed  to  Wyclif,  and 
there  is  now  no  doubt  that  the  Bible  was 
familiar  to  laymen  before  this  and  that  trans- 
lations of  the  New  Testament  in  English  were 
common  before  W3'clif.  Two  14th  century 
works  in  Italian,  the  'Fioretti'  of  Saint  Francis 
and  the  letters  and  "Dialogues'  of  Saint  Cathe- 
rine of  Siena  are  now  attracting  wide  attention, 
500  years  later.  The  'Fioretti,'  which  breathes 
the  charm  of  Saint  Francis  better  than  any- 
thing ever  written  about  him,  has  had  a  strik- 
ing revival.  The  development  of  feminism  has 
brought  with  it  a  renewal  of  attention  to 
Catherine  of  Siena  (1347-80).  Though  she 
did  not  team  to  read  until  she  was  25  nor  to 
write  until  she  was  30  (and  she  died  at  33), 
her  "work  has  survived  the  wreck  of  time  be- 
cause she  wrote  with  a  passionate  tenderness, 
intense  and  always  present,  which  her  deep 
feeling  transmutes  into  eloquence.*  (Snell, 
'Periods  of  Literature,  Fourteenth  Century*). 
She  is  the  classic  of  Sienese,  the  other  mode  of 
Tuscan,  besides  the  Florentine.  These  two 
equally  influenced  modem  Italian.  Saint 
Catherine,  who  was  that  curious  composite 
beingj  *a  mystic,  a  poet,  a  politician  and 
a  saint,*  deeply  impressed  her  time.  Her 
Hfe  was  full  of  visions,  yet  she  was  a  great 
practical  social  worker  who  led  in  the  correc- 
tion of  many  abuses  and  the  consolation  of 
many  sufferings  and  whose  influence  became  so 
great  that  she  was  the  peacemaker  of  the 
troubled  time,  not  only  between  individuals  but 
also  cities  and  states.  To  her  influmce  more 
than  to  any  other  nngle  factor  is  due  the  re- 
turn of  die  Popes  from  Av^rnon  to  Rome.  In 
France,  Jean  Gerson  (1363-1429),  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  Univeruty  of  Paris,  deejdy  moved 
his  own  and  suoceemng  generations  by  his 
preaching  and  writing,  anaAe  authorship  of 
the  ^Imitation  of  Christ^  was  for  long  at- 
tributed to  him.  It  was  in  Germany,  however, 
that  rnysticism  in  our  modern  sense  of  the  word 
flotuiaed  at  this  time.  Master  Eckert  with 
John  Tauler  and  Helnrich  Sense,  his  disciples^ 
created  a  mode  of  liteimture  that  was  to  have  its 
culmination  in  the  immortal  'Imitatto  Christi^ 
hy  k  Kempis. 

Pamting  had  a  wonderful  period  of  develop- 
ment during  the  century.  Cimabue  at  Florence 
and  Ducdo  at  Perugia  had  made  great  be^n- 
nings  in  the  13th  century,  and  Giotto  in  the 
14th  continued  their  traditions  and  brought 
decorative  art  to  one  of  its  highest  points  of 
aducTaoent  His  pictitre*  of  the  life  of  Saint 
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Fruicis  at  Asstsi  and  his  decoratioiis  for  the 
Chapel  of  die  Arena  at  Padua  are  still  the  sub- 
ject of  loving  study  by  painters,  not  only  out 
of  reverence  for  the  past  but  particularly  for 
the  fine  points  of  technique  whidi  they  illustrate 
for  all  time.  *As  compositions  in  color  and  as 
vrall  decorations  with  certain  architectural 
effects  they  have  almost  never  been  excelled. 
As  serious  and  faithful  efforts  to  realize  the 
inner  meaning  and  si^ficance  of  die  Bible 
stories  and  of  the  Franciscan  incidents,  diey  are 
quite  as  admirable*  (Goodyear).  Giotto  was 
one  of  the  first  to  make  portrait  studies  and  he 
has  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  portrait  painter. 
He  was  never  surpassed  in  solemnity^  and 
seriousness,  in  religious  feeling  and  in  original 
power.  The  woric  of  his  students  in  the  Campo 
Santo  Pisa  has  always  attracted  \anns  atten- 
tion. In  Pisa  the  sctilpture  of  the  i4th  cen- 
tury flourished,  though  this  had  reached  a  cul- 
mination in  die  preceding  centuty.  Giovanni 
Pisano  directed  the  sculptural  effects  on  the 
facade  of  the  Cathedral  of  Orvieto  at  this  time. 
In  this  earlier  Renaissance  the  painter  was 
often  a  sculptor  also,  as  Giotto's  fine  plaques 
for  the  Campanile  at  Florence  illustrate,  and 
Orcagna's  work  on  the  tabernacle  of  the 
OratoiT  of  Or  San  Michele.  Pisan  sculptors 
worked  throuriiout  Central  Italy,  and  the  bronse 
doors  1^  Andrea  of  Pisa  on  the  Florence  bap- 
tistery show  how  welL  Architecture  flourished 

Suite  as  luxuriantly  as  painting  and  sculpture, 
lough  some  signs  of  decadence  are  to  be 
seen.  The  secular  buildings  of  Italian  Gothic 
of  this  period  and  especially  the  great  town 
halls  and  civic  palaces  are  admirable.  Many  of 
these  buildings  were  literally  town  fortresses 
to  withstand  the  stormy  outbreaks  and  civic 
convulsions  in  which  the  overflowing  vigor  of 
these  municipalities  found  vent,  but  their  maa- 
sive  simplicity  adds  impressive  dignity  to  their 
fine  lines.  Siena,  Perugia,  Florence,  Piacenza 
contain  some  beautiful  palaces  from  this  time, 
and  above  all,  Venice  is  the  place  to  study  the 
development  of  beautiful  palaces  of  private 
citizens.  There  were  fountains  and  other  monu- 
ments also  erected  which  show  that  Italy  at  this 
time  had  fully  reached  the  idea  of  the  city 
beautiful.  TIu  interior  decorations  of  these 
buildings  -were  done  by  the  best  painters  of  the 
time,  and  they  are  still  models  of  artistic  taste 
and  charm.  Particularly  hospitals  were  the 
subject  of  loving  attention  in  this  way,  as  is 
very  well  illustrated  by  the  hospital  built  after 
her  death  in  honor  of  Saint  Catherine  of 
Siena.  It  was  felt  that  the  ailit^  poor  should 
have  something  to  occupy  their  mmds  during 
the  time  while  they  were  confined  to  the  hos- 
pital. The  city  built  its  public  buildings  for  its 
citizens  and  nothing  vnu  too  good  for  them 
and  dien  had  them  decorated  fittingly.  At 
times,  the  decorations  or  portions  of  man  were 
done  by  artists  who  had  been  cared  for  by  the 
hospital  and  who  wished  to  leave  a  substantial 
memorial  of  tiieir  gratitude.  Instead  of  being 
deterrent,  then,  hospitals  became  some  of  the 
most  attractive  of  municipal  structures.  The 
museum  as  such  was  unknown  but  the  various 
public  buildings,  cathedral,  town  hall,  hospital, 
look  its  place,  and  the  pictures  made  for  them 
were  thus  exhibited  in  a  suitable  environment. 

The  severe  shock  to  humanity  caused  by  the 
immense  mortality  of  the  Blade  Death  and  the 


scfioua  ditturbanee  of  social  life  due  to  its 
ravages  made  the  people  of  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury incline  to  hysteria.  It  is  very  probate  that 
not  a  littie  of  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  braver  souls  among  men  had  nearly  all 
perished  and  the  race  for  a  time  was  beine 
propagated  to  a  large  extent  by  those  who  had 
escape^  death  by  cowardly  flight  during  the 
eindemic.  Hie  movement  ^lown  as  the  Flagel- 
lants was  in  its  origiii  probably  only  a  real 
penitential  impulse  on  the  part  of  men  and 
women  who  felt  diat  the  sins  of  mankind  had 
brought  down  die  awful  scourge  of  disease 
and  who  hoped  to  allay  the  storm  of  EKvine 
vengeance  by  due  aclcnowled^ent  in  self- 
inflicted  punishment.  After  a  time,  it  came  to 
be  an  hysterical  epidemic  assoctated  widi  many 
abuses  and  productive  of  serious  evil  Other 
hysterical  manifestations  as  for  instance  the 
Dancing  Mania  spread  throughout  Europe  and 
deeply  affected  the  populations  of  a  great  many 
countries.  Hecker,  the  medical  historian  of  the 
Black  Death,  has  treated  these  manifestations 
also,  and  suggests  that  after  all  they  represent 
only  a  certam  exaggeration  of  reaction  to  the 
religious  emotions  that  are  common  at  many 
times  in  history.  Various  curious  sects  still 
existing  are  the  testimony  to  the  fact  that  httman 
nature  is  not  changed  and  is  still  qtiite  capable 
of  going  to  these  excesses. 

The  Black  Death  produced  one  other  result 
that  was  of  far-reaching  importance.  By  mak- 
ing labor  scarce,  it  raised  laborers'  wages  and 
gave  an  opportunity  to  secure  rights  hitherto 
denied  them.  Toward  the  end  of  the  century, 
Wat  Tyler,  that  is  Walter  the  tiler.  led  an  in- 
surrection in  Kent,  while  Jack  Straw  led  a 
similar  movement  in  Essex.  John  Ball,  a  priest, 
had  been  preaching  in  the  open  air,  the  churches 
being  denied  to  him,  against  the  laxuiy  of  the 
rich  and  their  oppression  of  the  poor,  and  had 
produced  wide  discontent.  Wat  Tyler  led  his 
men  to  Londcm  and  London  Brid^  was  shut 
against  them,  but  they  threatened  to  bum  the 
city  and  were  admitted.  Tyler  met  the  young 
king,  Richard  II,  then  only  15  years  of  age,  with 
a  retinue  of  only  some  60  horsemen,  and  made 
his  demands,  one  of  wfadch  was  that  the  king 
should  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  the  lan^yers  in 
&ighuid.  Whea  Tyler  became  inniltuu;,  he 
was  struck  down  by  Sir  William  Walworth,  the 
Mayor  of  London,  and  the  young  Idng  with  out- 
stretched hands  rode  toward  the  mob  of  30,000 
who  were  just  preparing  to  send  a  flight  of 
arrows,  and  said,  "Tyler  was  a  traitor,  I  am 
your  King.  I  will  be  your  Captain.*  And  thns 
ended  the  dangerous  riot.  The  leaders  of 
the  mob  were  punished,  John  Ball  was  ptit  to 
death,  bat  the  movement  which  they  had  set  on 
foot  continued  to  main  itself  felt  and  by  the 
end  of  another  centuty,  many  of  die  worst 
abuses  diey  complained  of  had  been  corrected. 
It  takes  blood  to  bring  about  social  changes 
of  any  importance;  die  first  mar^rs  to  the 
cause,  or  even  their  generation  reap  none  of 
the  benefits. 

The  political  history  of  the  14th  century  is 
if  possible  even  more  full  of  turmoil  than 
ustnl.  The  emperors  chosen  were  usually  of 
no  special  sigtnficance,  wnlSl  it  came  to  be 
realized  that  the  empire  itself  had  lost  prest^ 
and  that  the  man  elected  to  the  office  most 
have  con^etaU«  dwatmons  of  his  own. 
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rles  IV.  the  king  of  ficAemia,  made  a  good 
;  but  a  poor  emperor,  and  is  remembered 
his  Golden  Bull  by  whidi  the  election  of 
emperor  was  regulated  but  which  lessened 
imperial  powers  in  favor  of  tiie  Frincet. 

^iglish  and  French  became  deqtly  occu- 
L  with  the  Hundred  Years*  War,  not  of  ac- 

fi^hting  but  without  lasting  peace.  The 
;lish  took  Calais  and  won  the  battles  of 
cy  (1346)  and  Poinliers  (1356).  King  John 
Bohemia  was  killed  at  Crecy;  King  John 
France  was  taken  prisoner  at  Poitiers,  and 
une  the  companion  in  captivity  of  David, 
ig  of  the  Scots,  the  son  of  Robert  Bruce, 
tn  prisoner  in  1346l  King  Edward  of  £ng~ 
1  to<^  the  title  of  Kit»  of  France  borne  by 
the  kings  of  England  down  to  1800. 
The  century  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  many 
ional  legends  and  heroes  whose  names  have 
n  famous  at  least  amot^  their  own  people 
r  since,  though  modem  historians  have  sadly 
linished  the  authenticity  of  their  exploits. 
lliam  Wallace,  the  Scottish  chief,  was  be- 
aded in  1303,  but  his  brave  effort  against  his 
intry's  enemies  probably  encouraged  Bruce 
the  great  enterprise  of  freeing  Scotland, 
tout  the  same  time  William  Tell  inspired  th± 
iTiss  with  a  renewal  of  that  love  of  freedom 
tich  has  ever  since  kept  their  little  country 
les>endcnt  in  the  midst  of  warring  Europe, 
"nold  Winkelried  may  not  have  gathered  all 
s  Austrian  spears  into  his  sinne  devoted 
east  at  the  battle  of  Sempach  (1»5),  but  his 
jry  has  proved  a  real  source  of  courage. 
:enzi,  the'  *Last  of  the  Tribunes.*  (1347)  at- 
mpted  to  restore  the  Roman  Republic  while 
rtevelde  (died  1382)  led  the  revolt  of  the 
lemings  for  freedom.  Apart  from  these,  ^^o■ 
ous  if  sometimes  mythical  deeds,  political 
story  of  the  time  is  a  dreary  period  of  wars 
)  destruction,  political  jealousy,  dynastic  ri- 
ilry  and  corrupt  practices.  Dante  wrote  his 
rcat  poem  in  exile,  and  Italy  was  rent  by  th? 
ruggle  of  the  Guelphs  and  dhibeltines,  thcHigh 
imehow  in  spite  of  the  disturbances,  men 
}und  not  only  the  time  but  the  freedcHn  of 
;iirit  for  the  pursuit  of  great  literature  and 
ne  scholarship.  The  Pojies  left  Rome  be- 
ause  of  political  disturbances  and  transferred 
iicir  See  to  Avignon  in  France.  For  70  years, 
ometimes  called  the  'modem  Babylonian  Ca^ 
ivity,"  the  Popes  were  out  of  Rome,  and  it 
tras  given  over  to  violent  political  dissensior 
Vn  earthquake  occurred  to  further  disturb  the 
ity,  and  at  one  time  of  this  centunrit  is  said 
hat  Rome  contained  scarcely  10^000  inhab- 
tants. 

The  end  of  the  century  saw  the  rise  of  a 
Ereat  conqueror  in  the  East,  Tamerlane,  who 
:rom  Tartary  set  out  to  conquer  the  world, 
rle  invaded  Persia,  took  Ispahan,  and  made  a 
)yramid  of  human  skulls  of  his  victims,  de- 
feated the  Russians  and  sacked  Moscow,  in- 
/aded  India  successfully  and  took  Bajazet  the 
Sultan  of  the  Turks  prisoner  after  a  great  bat- 
tle just  as  the  next  century  opened  (1402). 

The  14th  century  witnessed  the  serious 
division  of  Christianity  known  as  the  Great 
Schism.  This  developed  after  the  return  of 
Pope  Gregory  XI  to  Rome  from  Avignon  and 
his  death,  when  Avignon  and  Rome  had  claim* 
apts  to  the  Papacy.  Urban  VI  was  elected  at 
Rome  and  RcAert  of .  (Geneva  who  took  the 


name  of  Dement  VII,  elected  at  -Naples, 
disaffected  (Ordinals  was  driven  from  there 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Avtgnon.  Even 
tkt  saints  of  the  time  were  divided  in  their  ad- 
hesion. Saint  Catherine  of  Siena  and  Cathe- 
rine 01  Sweden,  as  well  as  Blessed  Peter  of 
Aragon  and  Gerard  de  Groote,  the  great 
founder  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lif^ 
acknowledged  Urban  as  Pope,  while  Saint  Vin- 
cent Ferrar  and  Saint  Collette  recognized 
Clement  Rome  and  Avignon  Popes  continued 
to  be  elected  regularly  until  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. A  third  claimant  to  the  Papacy  was 
elected  in  Pisa,  and  it  was  not  tmtil  the  Choan- 
al of  Constance  (1415)  deposed  one  "^op^  re- 
ceived the  abdication  of  another,  and  tUsmissed 
a  third,  that  the  Schism  was  ended  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Pope  Martin  V.  There  are  diurch  the- 
ologians who  argue  that  none  of  the  claimants 
of  this  period  were  really  popes,  and  that  there 
was  a  long  inter-r^^um  such  as  occurs  for 
brief  intervals  at  the  death  of  every  pope. 

The  social  sense  of  the  time  is  very  well 
illustrated  by  the  career  of  the  famous  Dick 
Whittington.  as  he  is  so  well  knowrn  trom  the 
children's  stories  with  re»rd  to  him.  He  was 
born  just  after  the  middle  of  the  century, 
shortly  before  the  death  of  his  father,  Sir 
Richard  Whittington,  who  had  been  declared 
an  outlaw.  The  boy  had  to  make  his  way  fof 
himself  and  the  old  legends  depict  him  as  going 
up  to  London  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  cat  to  whom  he  is  kind  and  the  ani- 
mal repays  him  by  helping  him  to  make  his 
fortune.  The  part  played  by  the  cat  has  now 
been  M  whittled  aWay  by  the  rationalizing 
folUorists  v/ho  have  pomted  out  that  a  similar 
stoiy  is  a  comtnonplace  in  many  languages.  It 
is  suggested  that  Dick  made  his  fortune  by 
achat  or  acat,  that  is,  commerce  or  trade,  and 
that  in  the  coarse  of  time,  the  meaning  of  the 
word  was  transferred  under  the  influence  of 
folklore.  There  is  no  doubt  about  his  having 
made  his  fortune  however,  and  in  1392  he  be- 
came an  alderman  and  sheriff  at  London  and 
was  diosen  m^r  in  1397  and  several  times 
later.  He  had  no  children  of  his  own,  and  th^ 
principal  interest  of  his  career  is  not  that  he 
made  his  fortune,  which  is  the  part  of  the  nur- 
sery tale  emphasized  for  children,  but  the_  noble 
disposition  which  he  made  of  it,  a  portion  of 
his  story  that  has  unfortunately  not  been  told 
to  children.  It  is  for  this  latter  reason  that 
he  is  spoken  of  as  'the  model  merchant  of  the 
Middle  Ages.*  He  rebuilt  Saint  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  which  had  been  founded  in  the 
13th  century  and  still  continues  its  good  work. 
He  built  an  almshouse  for  the  aged  poor  where 
old  married  folk  might  live  together  till  the 
end  of  their  days,  as  well  as  a  college  and  an 
addition  to  Saint  Thomas*  Hospital,  South- 
wark.  He  made  arrangements  for  a  maternity 
where  young  women  *that  hadde  done  amyss^ 
might  be  cared  for  with  absolute  privacy  *in 
iruste  of  a  good  mendement*  so. as  to  have  a 
chance  for  reform.  Most  of  this  he  did  before 
his  death,  but  he  left  stilt  more  generous  ben- 
efactions in  his  millj  and  all  of  tfiem  with  the 
purpose  of  preventing  poverty  and  suffering 
rather  than  merely  providing  temporary  as- 
sistance. No  wonder  that  he  is  known  as  the. 
"Father  of  the  Poor*  and  that  he  is  one  of 
die  welMmown  characters  of  the  end  of  die 
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Middle  Ages.  The  records  of  London  chari- 
ties show  many  like  him  at  this  time. 

Author  of  '■The  ThirUtntk  the  Greatest  'of 
Centuries,^  etc, 

PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  OF  THE  FOUBTEENTH  CENTUIiy. 

1301-08.  Founding  of  important  European  univeisitie*. 

1302.  Battle  of  Conrtrai.  Flemiih  democracy'!  victoiy  over 
the  French. 

1303.  Edmrd  I  of  Bnglond  invades  Scotland. 

1304.  Birth  of  Petrarch. 

1305.  First  Assembly  of  the  States-General  in  France. 
Election  of  bishops.  Regal  power  made  bidepandent 
of  Papal  influence.  Wallace,  the  Scottish  chid,  bebaaded 
in  London, 

1306.  Robert  Bruce  becomes  Idna  and  liberator  of  Scotland. 

1307.  William  Tell  appears  as  the  b'bentor  oC  Bwitwrland 
Coal  fint  used  as  fuel  in  England. 

1311.  Suppression  of  Knights  Templar. 

1314.  Battle  of  Bannockbum.  The  Scota  defeat  the  BngliA 
under  Edward  11. 

1315.  Swiss  defeat  the  Austrians  at  Morgarten.  15  November. 
1321.  Civil  war  in  Ensland.    I>eath  of  Dante. 

1326.  King  Edward  II  of  England  dethroned. 

1327.  Edward  HI  of  ^igland  commencea  his  reiaa. 

1328.  Philip VIofFranoefoundstheValoisdyiiaaty.  Edward 
III  of  England  assumes  title  of  King  of  France. 

1331.  The  art  of  weaving  doth  introduced  into  Entfand  by 
Flemish  artisans. 

1338.  Frotssart,  French  chronicler  and  historian,  bom. 

1339.  ^iglish  invade  France  and  the  Hundred  Year's  War 

1342!^^a^ions  of  .the  Gueljdu  mad  Ghibelllnee  in  Italr< 
Rule  of  the  Medici. 

1344.  Parbament  of  Paris.  Madeira  dtKOvmd  bjr  Porto- 
guese  navteators. 

1345.  Canary  Islands  discovered. 

1346.  Battle  of  Crecv,  26  August.  The  Pnench  defeated  by 
Edward  III  of  England. 

1347.  Riensi,  the  "  last  of  the  Rmdbh  tnboDM."  ■wmnea 

giwer  "  in  the  name  of  liberty,  peace  and  jwttioe." 
nglish  capture  Calais.   Adminhr  and  Law  Courts 
instituted  in  England. 
134S-51.  The  Black  PImpm  fvngm  the  miU. 

1349.  English  king  instituteB  the  moral  order  d  the  Knights 
of  the  Garter. 

1350.  Dauphiny  gives  title  to  the  King  of  Prance's  beir. 
1353.  Boccaccio's  Uterary  fame  oommenoes. 

1356.  Battle  of  Poittert,  19  September.  King  John  of  Pranoe 

made  prisoner  by  the  English. 
1360.  Calais  ceded  to  England. 

1362.  Use  of  French  language  abandoned  in  Bnglnh  law 
courts  for  the  native  tongue.  Langland  writes  bis 
'  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman.' 

1368.  Revolution  in  China.  Ytie^baag  or  Hong-wu  founds 
the  Ming  or  "Bright"  dynasty.  Makea  NanUit  hie 
capital.  Receivet  •mbaMadon  tnm  Pereia  and  Cooi- 
stnntinople. 

1371.  The  Stuart  dynasty  founded  in  SootiuUl. 

1377.  WickliCCe's  doctrine  condemacd  in  Vm^mi-  lUdwfd 

II  becomes  king  of  England.   

13T8.  Schism  begins  in  the  CatbolioChnrch  and  laati  to  lit?. 
1381.  Tyler's  insnrrectKm  in  Bngland.   Bills  at  einhanpi 

first  used  in  England. 

1383.  Cannon  first  used  by  the  English  governor  ot  Calais. 

1384.  Wycliffe  completes  translation  of  Bible  into  English. 
The  first  English  navigation  act  exchidea  all  exports  or 
imports  in  foreign  vessels. 

1386.  Swiss  defeat  the  Austrian*  at  Sempach  through  maket- 
ried's  courage. 

1387.  The  first  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  English  navy 

appointed. 

1388.  Scotch  invade  England  and  are  victorious  at  Otter  bum. 
1391.  The  Pope's  power  and  authority  abolished  in  England 

by  the  Parliament. 

1396.  Chrysoloraa  amiointed  professor  of  Greek  at  Floreoce. 
vitaHies  scbotariuup. 

1397.  Whittington  the  *'  father  of  the  poor  "  beeooiM  mayor 
(4  London. 

1399.  Rebellion  in  Ireland. 

FOURTH  CENTURY.    The  end  of  the 

3d  century  saw  the  revivification  of  Ac  Roman 
Empire  under  Diocletian.  He  was  onrof  tfiose 
strong  sons  of  the  poor  who  exemplify  so  often 
in  history  the  fact  that  it  is  &e  man  himself 
and  not  his  heredity  that  counts.  His  mother 
was  surely  a  slave,  his  father  a  carpenter,  and 
the  future  emperor  was  bom  at  Dioclea  in 
Dalmatia,  to  which  he  owes  his  name.  He  was 
chosen  emperor  by  the  troops  and  slew  with 
his  own  hands  the  Prefect  of  the  Pnetorians, 


the  murderer  of  NumeriamiSi  his  predecessor. 
Diocletian  owed  his  position  as  emperor  to 
his  military  talents,  but  it  was  his  genius  as  an 
administrator  that  has  given  him  a  lasting 
place  in  history.  Hu  reign  was  most  favomUe 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  empire,  and  he  re- 
formed legal  procedure,  reorganized  the 
finances,  and  made  himself  a  patron  of  litera- 
ture and  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  just  at  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  century  he  permitted  the 
tenth  persecution  of  the  Christians.  He  is  not 
entirely  responsible  for  this,  urged  to  it  by 
Galerius,  whom  he  had  chosen  as  Cicsar,  and 
he  feared  the  growing  ^ower  of  Christianity 
over  the  people  as  lessening  the  reverence  for 
the  emperor.  Eusebius,  the  Christian  historian, 
tells  bow  much  the  peaceful  early  years  of 
Diocletian's  reign  meant  for  Oiristianity  and 
for  the  vast  multitudes  that  flocked  to  the 
religion  of  Christ,  and  of  the  spacious  and 
splendid  churches  erected  to  replace  the  very 
humble  structures  with  which  the  Qiristtans 
had  been  satisfied  before.  EuselHUS  notes  that 
their  prosperity  had  brought  with  it  a  falling 
off  m  fervor  among  the  Christians,  but  "the 
bitter  persecution  braced  them  up,  and  un> 
doubtedly  did  much  to  put  the  Christian  Church 
in  that  condition  of  fervor  which  so  impressed 
Constantine  a  little  later. 

Diocletian  at  the  age  of  59,  presented  to 
humanity  the  unusual  spectacle  of  a  man  giv- 
ing up  the  highest  position  in  die  world  and 
having  resigned  the  Imperial  dignity  in  305  re- 
tired to  live  in  peace  and  obscurity  for  some 
eight  years  near  his  birthplace.  Diodettan  had 
chosen  three  others,  Maximian,  who  received 
the  title  of  Au^stus,  and  Constantius  Chlonis 
and  Galerius  with  the  titles  of  Caesars,  to  share 
his  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  world,  some  10 
years  before  his  retirement.  As  might  have 
been  expected  with  all  these  rivals  for  the 
empire,  Diocletian's  abdicajion  was  followed  by 
a  period  of  confusion,  during  which  there  were 
sometimes  six  emperors  ana  almost  continuous 
warfare.  Out  of  this  confusion,  Constantine, 
the  son  of  Constantius  Chlorus,  who  on  the 
death  of  his  father  (306)  was  proclaimed 
Cesar  by  his  troops  at  York,  En^and,  emerged 
as  the  future  emperor  of  Rome.  His  first  five 
years  as  Caesar  were  spent  in  defending  his 
province  aeainst  the  Germans,  and  then  he 
found  himself  compelled  to  defend  his  rights 
and  those  of  the  empire  against  Maxentius  who 
claimed  sole  authority.  Constantine  led  an 
army  of  surely  less  than  100,000  men  into  Italy, 
thou^  Maxentius  had  at  least  200.00^,  and 
after  annihilating  a  powerful  host  at  Tarm,  laid 
siege  to  Verona,  defeated  a  force  coming  to 
die  reiief  of  the  city,  and  compelled  its  sur- 
render. Then  with  an  army  reduced  to  20,000 
men,  Constantine,  undaunted  marched  on  Rome. 
On  the  way  he  had  his  famous  vision  of  the 
Cross  in  the  heavens  with  the  words  around  it, 
*/n  hoe  signo  vinces  — ^*In  this  sign  thou  dialt 
conquer.*  By  his  instructions  his  soldiers,  all 
now  bearing  this  emblem  upon  their  shields, 
though  the  majority  of  them  were  not 
Christians,  went  forward  with  a  new  conra^. 
They  met  the  army  of  Maxentius,  nearly  five 
times  their  number,  at  the  Mtlvian  Brieve  over 
the  Tiber  and  defeated  them,  Maxentius  losing 
his  life  in  the  river  (312). 

From  this  event  dates  the  absolute  freedom 
of  Ouistiaiiilr.  Eufy  in  51%  by  Conitaiitlnc^s 
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Edict  of  Milan,  Clinstifttiitjr  was  fonnally 
recognized  as  a  relision  that  ms  subjects  might 
follow  without  molestation.  He  met  his  col- 
league, Angustus  Licinius,  and  secured  his  pro- 
tection for  the  Giristians  in  tiie  East  Licinius 
married  Constantine's  sister  and  the  peace  of 
the  world  and  t^e  continuance  of  favorable  con- 
ditiorfs  for-  Oiristianity  seemed  assured,  but  10 
years  later  Licinius  was  tempted  into  further 
persecutions  of  the  Christians.  Constantine 
took  np  their  defense,  and  gained  a  victory  by 
land  at  Adriano|4e  and  by  sea  at  ChalcedoiL 
and  then  a  little  later,  defeated  his  rival's  land 
army  at  Nicomedia,  where  Licinius  was  exe- 
cuted. In  325,  Constantine,  now  the  master  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  founded  a  new  capital  at 
Byzantium,  which  he  called  New  Rome,  but 
which  came  to  be  called  Constantinople  after 
him.  The  site  for  the  new  capital  was  chosen 
with  great  judgment,  on  an  unrivaled  harbor  in 
the  Golden  Horn,  at  a  spot  where  the  commerce 
of  the  East  and  West  naturally  meet,  united 
with  and  yet  divided  from  the  Mediterranean  by 
the  Bospnorus  and  from  the  Black  Sea  by  the 
Proponttts.  It  was  an  eminently  defensible 
location  w^ch  afforded  splendid  opportunitv  for 
die  erection  of  a  magnificent  city.  The  solemn 
inanguration  of  the  new  capital  did  not  take 
place  mttil  May  330,  when  the  court  and  govern- 
ment settled  iwrmanently  there.  The  choice  of 
die  site  for  tins  capital  is  a  significant  testimony 
to  the  practical  genius  of  Constantine.  He  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  make  the  capital  as  far 
as  possible  a  rival  of  old  Rome.  New  public 
baildings  including  a  senate  house,  a  capitoL 
fomms,  circuses,  a  number  of  wonderfw 
Christian  churches,  particularly  that  of  the 
Holy  Apostles^  destined  to  be  the  burial  place 
of  the  emperor,  were  erected,  and  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  pieces  of  antique  statuary 
gathered  from  various  parts  of  the  empire,, 
until  Constantinople  was  considered  to  surpass 
all  the  other  cities  of  the  time.  It  was  one  of 
the  centres  of  greatest  interest  in  history  for 
the  next  thousand  years  and  more  and  has 
never  lost  its  prestige. 

Constantine  did  not  spend  much  time  m  his 
new  cafHtad,  partly  because  of  his  wars  on  the 
confines  of  the  empire,  but  mainly  because  of 
his  dee^  interest  in  making  his  government 
stable,  his  people  happier,  and  to  prevent  by  his 
presence  the  abuses  which  had  been  so  common 
during  the  preceding  century.  Many  of  his 
laws  show  me  influence  of  Christianity.  He 
was  the  first  to  prohibit  stringently  the  abduc- 
tion of  girls,  to  encourage  the  emancipation  of 
slaves,  and  he  enacted  that  manunussion  in  the 
Church  should  have  the  same  force  as  before 
state  officials  or  by  will.  Constantine  was  ex- 
tremely generous  in  almsgiving  and  for  the 
adornment  of  Christian  churches.  He  had  a 
private  chapel  in  his  palace  in  which  as 
Eusebiia,  a  contemporary,  tells  us,  *ev«y  day 
at  a  fixed  hour,  he  shut  himself  up  as  if  to 
assist  at  the  sacred  mysteries  and  commune 
with  God  alone,  ardently  beseeching  Him  on 
bended  knees  for  his  necessities."  He  did  not 
hecome  a  Christian  until  the  end  of  his  life, 
remaining  a  catechumen  himself,  although  he 
bwittght  up  his  children  as  Christians.  This  de- 
lav  in  baptism  was  not  an  unusual  thing  among 
>dulu,  and  Constantine  retained  something  of 
the  earlier  Roman  spirit  exemplified  so  stronriy 
m  Diedetiatt  that  me  emperor  should  he  looked 


Bp  to  almost  witii  worship,  and  seems  to  have 
hesitated  about  permitting  himself*  to  be  seen 
worshipinng  with  others.  At  the  end  of  his 
life,  however,  Constantine,  feeling  the  approach 
of  death,  asked  for  baptism,  declaring  that  fol- 
lowing Christ's  example,  he  had  desired  to 
receive  that  sacrament  in  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan,  but  that  God  had  ordained  otherwise, 
and  he  would  no  longer  delay.  In  the  true 
spirit  of  Christian  humility,  he  laid  aside  the 
imperial  purple  to  await  in  the  white  robe  of  a 
neophyte  peacefulljr  for  the  end.  The  story  of 
Constantine's  life .  is  llie  best  contradiction  of 
the  assertion  that  he  became  a  Christian  from 
political  motives. 

Constantine  made  it  a  favorite  task  to  build 
handsome  Christian  churches  and  no  less  than 
three  in  Rome  come  from  him.  These  are  the 
magnificent  basilica  of  Constantine  in  the 
Forum  which  was  to  influence  so  deeply  Chris- 
tian architecture  just  then  coming  into 
prominence,  Saint  John  Lateran  and  Saint 
Peter's.  The  Lateran  was  for  many  centuries 
the  home  of  the  Popes  until  they  moved  out  to 
the  Vatican.  This  latter  was  built  in  connec- 
tion with  the  great  church  of  Saint  Peter  on  the 
site  of  Nero's  Forum  where,  according  to  tradi- 
tion. Saint  Peter  was  put  to  death.  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  or  in  English  the  Church  of 
Saint  Mary  Major,  was  built  shortly  after  Con- 
stantine's time  and  is  still  nearly  m  the  same 
condition  so  far  as  to  columns  and  walls  as  it 
was  some  fifteen  hundred  jrears  ago  in  the  time 
of  Saint  Jerome  and  Saint  Augustine.  The 
ceiling  is  Renaissance  but  the  .church  itself 
gives  an  eiuellent  idea  of  bow  from  the  time 
of  Constantine  magnificent  church  edifices  were 
erected. 

In  spite  of  the  unfortunate  results  which 
had  followed  the  custom  established  by  Dio- 
cletian of  nominating  a  number  of  rulers,  Con- 
stantine partitioned  the  empire  among  his 
three  sons.  Constantinus  ruled  the  West;  Con- 
stantius  the  East  with  Thrace  in  Europe,  and 
Constuis  Italy,  Africa  and  Western  Illyria. 
As  might  have  been  expected  hostilities  broke 
out,  in  the  midst  of  which  two  of  the  brothers 
perished,  and  in  353  Constanttus  was  the  sole 
ruling  emperor.  Attacked  by  the  Persians  in 
the  East  and  the  Allemani  and  the  Franks  in 
the  West,  he  led  the  eastern  armv  himself,  but 
without  success;  while  Julian,  his  cousin,  who 
had  married  Helena,  the  daughter  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  defeated  the  German  tribes  in  the 
West.  Jealous  of  this  success,  the  emperor 
ordered  most  of  Julian's  troops  to  jcun  him  in 
the  East  against  the  Persians,  but  they  re- 
fused, and  proclaimed  Julian  emperor.  Con* 
stanttus  at  once  set  out  to  put  an  end  to  this 
encroachment  upon  his-  power,  but  died  at 
Tarsus  in  Silesia. 

Julian  succeeded  to  the  empire  as  sole  ruler, 
and  felt  that  the  only  hope  of  securing  tiie 
alle^ance  of  his  people  was  to  put  an  end  to 
Christianity,  to  reintroduce  the  old  religion,  and 
above  all,  reinstate  the  worship  of  the  emperor 
as  divine.  Proclaiming  himself  Pontifex 
Maximus,  he  set  himself  up  as  supreme  in 
religion  as  well  as  the  State.  Hence  his  title  in 
history  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  He  did  not 
dir^tly  persecute  the  Christians,  though  in  the 
course  of  restoring  pagan  temples,  he  injured 
manjr  churchs.  He  met  at  once  with  firm  op- 
position in  Antioch  when  he  attempted  to 
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bring  back  the  worship  of  Apollo  to  the  Laurel 
Grove  of  Daphne,  turning  out  of  it  the  buried 
bones  of  Christian  martyrs.  He  felt  that  it 
was  only  b;^  grafting  on  the  old  Pa^nism  many 
of  the  mam  features  of  Christianity  to  which 
people  had  grown  used,  that  there  could  be  any 
success  for  his  campaign.  Above  all,  he  saw 
very  clearly  that  unless  the  i>oor  were  cared  for 
as  heartily  as  by  the  Christians,  and  unless 
p^n  sensualism  could  be  repressed  and 
Christian  self-control  secured,  his  proposed 
change  of  religion  would  be  heli^ess.  Humility 
and  poverty  were  two  Christian  virtues  that  he 
despised.  He  said  bitter,  scornful  things  of 
the  Galilean  and  the  12  poor  fishermen  whom 
He  had  selected  to  convert  the  world  Julian's 
anti-Christian  program  was  interrupted  by 
death  after  only  two  years  of  ruling.  The 
Persians,  encouraged  by  their  defeat  of  Con- 
stantius,  threatened  his  Eastern  frontiers.  He 
led  an  army  against  them  as  far  as  Ctesiphon, 
but  was  forced  to  retreat  and  was  pursued  by 
mounted  enemies  with  the  Parthian  habit  o{ 
attacking  the  rear  guard  but  retreating  as  soon 
as  it  turned  to  face  them.  Julian  fought 
bravely,  but  having  laid  aside  bis  breaB4>lat9 
one  day  because  of  the  heat  of  the  country,  an 
arrow  pierced  his  breast.  Realizing  that  his 
wound  was  fatal,  he  gathered  some  of  the  blood 
in  his  hand,  it  is  told,  and  threw  it  toward 
heaven  with  the  words :  *'Thou  hast  conquered 
Galilean.*  His  successor,  Jovian,  who  reigned 
less  than  a  ^ear,  restored  Christianity  to  its 
former  position  in  die  empire.  He  ipreferred 
to  make  peace  with  the  Persians, 'giving  them 
the  whole  of  Mesopotamia  as  a  peace  oSering. 
Jovian  was  succeeded  by  Valentibian  after 
Sallustius  had  refused  to  accept  the  perilous 
post.  Vatentinian  was  a  rou^  soldier  but  of 
sound  practical  wisdom,  who  associated  witb 
him  in  the  empire  Valens.  to  whom  he  en- 
trusted the  rule  of  the  East,  6xing  his  own 
ca^tal  at  Milan.  Valens  became  an  Arian,  that 
is  a  Christian  who  refused  to  recofpiize  Christ 
as  God.  He  persecuted  the  Chnstians,  and 
especially  Athanasius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
numbered  among  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
who  had  to  flee  from  his  diocese.  Gratian,  the 
son  of  Valentinian,  had  the  good  sense  to  call 
Theodosius,  the  son  of  a  great  general  of  the 
same  name  who  had  welt  defended  the  empire 
in  Britain,  to  be  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  and  made  him  Augustus.  The  eminre 
was  gradually  being  shaken  to  pieces  by  bar- 
^rian  invaders.  The  Goths  bad  defeated 
Valens  near  Adrianople  and  internal  dissensions 
made  it  impossible  to  resist  properly.  Pre- 
tenders to  the  empire,  governors  of  provinces, 
set  themselves  up  as  tyrants,  especially  in  Gaui 
and  Britain,  but  under  Theodosius,  a  staUe 

Sovemment  was  secured  once  more.  He  well 
eserves  the  name  of  Great  accorded  him.  He 
was  the  last  emperor  who  reigned  over  the 
whole  empire.  He  left  two  sons  of  whom 
Honorius  reigned  in  the  West  and  Arcadius  in 
the  East,  after  their  father's  death  in  395. 

Theodosius  is  probably  better  known  because 
of  his  place  in  religious  history  than  for  his 
success  as  a  ruler,  great  as  that  was.  The  most 
memorable  incident  of  his  reign  is  bis  accept- 
ance of  a  severe  puUic  penance  from  SauM 
Ambrose,  who  refused  to  allow  httn  to  enter 
the  church  at  Milan  because  of  his  having  or- 
dered a  massacre  of  some  seven  tliousaiid  citi- 


zens of  ThessalfMiica  in  punishment  for  a  tu- 
mult in  the  city  (April  390).  He  continued  dur- 
ing all  his  life  to  be  on  terms  of  the  most  in- 
timate relationship  with  Saint  Ambrose,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  that  his  laws  put  an 
end  to  the  old  OlymiHan  religion,  so  far  at 
least  as  any  open  practice  of  it  was  concerned 
His  persecution  of  it  was  justified  for  it  was 
now  being  used  as  a  rallying  point  for  the  dis- 
affected against  his  government  and  by  those 
who  hoped  to  continue  to  their  own  advantage 
the  disturbances  which  bad  marked  preceding 
reigns.  His  last  victory  over  paganism  organ- 
ized against  him  was  at  Aquilea  in  September 
394.  Theodosius  entered  Rome  after  this  de- 
cree^ sole  master  of  what  had  now  become  a 
Christian  Empire. 

The  greatest  spiritual  force  of  the  century 
was  Saint  Ambrose,  Bishop  c«f  Milan,  who  so 
deeply  influenced  the  Emperor  Theodosius. 
"Through  his  personality  in  his  immediate  en- 
vironment and  through  the  emperor  for  the 
civilized  world  of  the  time  he  helped  more 
than  any  other  factor  to  give  Christianity  the 
stureme  place  it  now  came  to  occupy.  With 
Saint  Augustine,  Saint  John  Chrysostom  and 
Saint  Athanasius,  Ambrose  makes  the  four 
great  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Ambrose's  life  is 
a  touchstone  of  the  social  and  educational  in- 
fluences of  the  century.  He  was  bom  about 
340,  whether  at  Treves,  Aries  or  Rheims  is  not 
quite  sure.  His  father  was  Prefect  of  Gaul, 
moving  from  place  to  place,  but  died  when  Am- 
brose was  a  boy,  so  that  the  future  Father  of  the 
Church,  like  Saint  Augustine,  felt  that  he  owed 
much  to  his  mother.  He  was  brought  up  in 
Rome,  studied  law  and  was  appointed  governor 
of  Liguria  and  Aemilia  with  a  residence  at 
Milan.  He  came  to  be  so  much  respected  for 
his  unswerving  justice  as  an  official  that  on  the 
death  of  the  Bi^oj^  much  against  his  own  will, 
he  was  called  by  popular  acclamation  to  the 
episcopal  dignity.  Onk  after  his  election  did 
he  receive  baptism,  and  at  the  age  of  35  began 
bis  ecclesiastical  career.  He  fidfilled  his  epis- 
copal duties  with  fine  administrative  ability 
which  meant  much  for  the  Church  and  was 
noted  for  his  tact,  yet  consistent  firmness  as  is 
illustrated  by  his  treatment  of  the  Emperor 
Theodosius.  His  writings  are  only  his  Homilies 
or  sermons  as  delivered  to  his  people.  For 
them,  he  has  received  (he  title  of  Father  of  the 
Church  and  they  rennin  a  recognized  source 
of  the  traditional  teachings  of  Cnristiam^. 

Another  great  Churchman  of  the  century, 
whose  name  and  fame  are  enduring,  was  Atha- 
nasius (296^73),  Bishop  of  Alexandria.  His 
writings  on  the  Incarnation  earned  him  the 
title  of  °^F&ther  of  Orthodoxy,*  and  he  con- 
tinues to  be  the  special  source  of  argument  and 
traditicm  with  regard  to  the  divine  chacacter 
of  Christ  His  relations  with  Coostantine  have 
made  him  a  great  historical  fi^re  at  the  time 
when  Christianity,  was  becoming  the  r^igion 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  while  his  persecution  by 

iulian  the  Apostate  and  his  years  of  «ile  give 
is  life  a  romantic  interest  He  spent  some 
time  at  Rome  in  the  house  of  Marcella  and  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  de«>  influence  on  the 
Roman  society  of  the  period  He  was  the  long- 
suffering  witness  to  the  Trinitarian  formulas 
which  had  been  defined  at  Nicea,  and  whidi 
contain  the  substance  of  the  Faith  of  the  Qiri»- 
tian  churches.  The  Atfaanasian  Creed  has  ooih 
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tinued  to  be  ever  stnce  this  time  die  symbol  of 

his  teaching.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  as 
much  contention  as  Athanasius  himself  met  with 
during  his  lifetime.  It  may  not  have  been  writ- 
ten by  him^  but  came  to  be  acc^ted  as  the  sum- 
mary of  his  position. 

This  century  saw  a  climax  of  that  form  of 
monasticism  in  which  men  live  in  solitude  and 
usualljr  in  some  desert  spot  that  secures  them 
from  intrusion.  The  greatest  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Desert,  as  they  are  called,  was  Saint  An- 
tfiony,  who  died  about  the  middle  of  the  4th 
centuiy  and  whose  life  has  betm  preserved  for 
us  1^  Saint  Athanasius.  There  Is  scarcely  a  dis- 
tinguif^ed  Christian  writer  and  thinker  of  this 
and  the  next  century  who  did  not  spend  some 
time  at  least  in  solitude.  Jerome,  Basil,  Greg- 
ory Nazianzen,  Augustine  are  examples.  Be- 
sides Anthony,  the  names  of  Paul  the  first  her- 
mit, Pacohmeus  and  Macharius  are  very  well 
known  in  Christian  literature.  Some  women 
are  counted  among  these  solitaries,  though 
they  are  usually  penitents,  imitating  Mary  Mag- 
dalene's life  of  penance.  Their  stories  have 
often  been  the  subject  of  dramatic  and  fictional 
treatment  so  that  their  names  are  not  unfamil- 
iar. Thais,  Pelagia  and  Manr  of  Erarpt  are  the 
best  known.  AJl  these  solitary  fives  had  a 
strong  influence  on  their  own  time  and  on  many 
subsequent  generations. 

The  rival  of  Saint  Ambrose  in  religious  in- 
fluence in  this  century  (for  though  he  lived  on 
until  420,  60  years  of  his  life  are  in  the  4th 
century),  is  Saint  Jerome.  His  long  journeys 
undert^en  for  his  own  education  throw  an  in- 
teresting sidelight  on  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
time.'  Bom  in  Dalmalia,  he  went  to  Rome  for 
his  early  education,  and  becoming  deeply  interr 
ested  in  religious  studies,  proceeded  to  Treves, 
then  famous  for  its  theological  school.  Later, 
he  journeyed  to  Aquilea  because  of  the  educa- 
tional repute  of  the  city,  and  then  to  Antioch 
to  attend  the  lectures  of  Ap^ollinaris  of  Lao- 
dicea  who  had  the  fame  of  being  the  finest  exe- 
'  getical  sdholar  of  his  time.  ThetL  Jerome,  like 
Basil,  seems  to  have  learned  the  lesson  that  all 
is  vanity,  and  went  to  live  as  a  hermit  in  the 
desert  not  far  from  Antioch.  He  was  attracted 
there  by  the  reputation  of  Saint  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen, whose  intimate  friend^ip  he  gained 
in  Constantinople.  His  reputation  as  a  scholar 
led  to  his  invitation  to  Rome  to  act  as  the  coun- 
sellor of  Pope  Ltemasus.  At  the  death  of  the 
Pope  wearied  by  the  bitter  discussions  and 
personal  enmities  of  the  time,  Jerome  made  his 
way  to  Bethlehem  where  he  lived  for  nearly  40 
years  as  a  hermit  dcung  the  writing  that  has 
made  him  famous  ever  since.  His  version  of 
the  Scripture  into  Latin,  knowii  as  the  Vulgate, 
is  stiit  the  basis  of  most  Biblical  translations. 
His  philological  inquiries  regarding  the  text  of 
Genesis  Quastiones  Hebraicee  inr  Genesim  show 
very  clearly  what  he  might  have  accomplished 
in  what  was  then  an  a^olutely  new  field  of 
stu4y,  only  that  he  was  much  more  interested 
in  finding  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  rather 
than  writing  treatises  tn  textual  criticism. 

Jerome's  name  is  connected  with  one  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  the 
4th  century  because  of  the  fact  that  under  his 
influence  a  group  of  women  came  into  promi- 
nence whose  names  have  been  famous  ever 
since,  for  the  broadening  of  woman's  sphere  in 
hfe  which  they  brought  about.   Three  women 


particularly,  Eustochium,  Paula  and  Fabiola, 
tmder  Jerome's  directions,  devoted  themselves 
to  work  that  up  to  this  time  had  been  unknown 
for  women,  rabiola  represents  the  social  in- 
terests, and  Eustochium  and  Paula  the  intellec- 
tual interests  of  the  Christian  women  of  the 
time.  ^  Fabiola,  after  a  rather  scandalous  experi- 
ence in  which  she  obtained  a  divorce  according 
to  the  Roman  law,  had  married  again  and  thus 
cut  herself  off  from  the  Church.  After  the 
death  of  her  second  husband,  she  did  heroic 
puUic  penance,  and  then,  under  the  influence  of 
Saint  Jerome,  devoted  her  immense  wealth  and 
her  personal  service  to  the  sick  poor,  erecting 
a  hospital  and  consecrating  herself  particularly 
to  the  care  of  those  whose  maladies  made  them 
avoided  by  others.  No  wonder  that  her  funeral 
(400)  was  an  enthusiastic  tribute  of  the  rever- 
ence and  veneration  with  whtdi  she  came  to  be 
regarded  by  the  Roman  people.  Paula  and 
Eustochium,  mother  and  daughter,  of  a  Roman 
house,  related  on  one  side  to  the  Julian  gens 
and  on  the  other  to  the  Sdpios  and  dtie  Gracchi, 
had  welcomed  Saint  Jerome  when  he  came  to 
Rome.  On  his  return  to  Palestine,  they  fol- 
lowed him  there,  and  erected  monasteries  and  a 
hospice  near  where  Christ  was  bom.  Three  of 
the  buildings  were  occupied  by  nuns  under  the 
supervision  of  Paula,  all  of  them  meeting  every 
day  in  the  common  oratory  for  prayer.  Mean- 
time Eustochium  and  Paula,  and  especially  the 
first  named,  who  knew  Latin  and  Greek  and 
Hebrew  very  well,  helped  Saint  Jerome  in  a 
pumber  of  ways.  Many  of  Saint  Jerome's  com- 
mentaries we  owe  to  Eustochium's  influence  and 
^int  Jerome  acknowledged  this  by  deduatii^ 
to  her  nis  Commenteries  on  the  Prophets.  This 
was  the  first  organization  of  women  for  intel- 
lectual work,  and  is  therefore  noteworthy. 
About  the  same  time  Hypatia  attracted  atten- 
tion at  Alexandria  for  her  learning,  but  unfor- 
tunately fell  under  the  fanatical  hatred  of  a 
Christian  mob,  and  was  brutally  murdered. 
Some  letters  of  S^nesius,  afterward  Bishop  of 
Ptolemais,  show  his  admiration  for  her,  and  as 
he  consulted  her  about  the  construction  of  an 
astrolabe,  mathematics  and  astronomy  seem  to 
have  been  her  special  studies.  Very  little  is 
known  about  her  and  above  all  her  relations 
with  the  Prefect  Orestes  and  the  influence  which 
that  had  in  bringing  down  upon  her  the  mob  is 
not  well  understood.  About  the  same  time, 
there  seems  to  have  lived  at  Alexandria  a  Chris- 
tian maiden.  Saint  Catherine,  whose  deep  learn- 
ing exercised  great  influence.  She  was  made  the 
patroness  of  Christian  students,  who  were  ac- 
customed to  invoke  her  before  studying,  writ- 
ing or  preaching.  She  was  a  favorite  patroness 
of  Bossuet,  and  the  senior  classes  of  Catholic 
universities  still  keep  her  day,  25  November,  as 
their  feastday. 

Christianity  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  feminine  influence  in  the  intellectual 
and  social  life  which  had  not  been  possible  be- 
fore. A  whole  group  of  Roman  women  owed 
a  fine  opportunity  for  the  development  of  what 
was  best  in  their  personalities  to  Christianity. 
'  Eustochium  and  Paula,  already  mentioned,  left 
Rome  but  not  because  there  was  not  a  congenial 
atmosphere  there.  Marcella,  who  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  foundress  of  the  first  convent, 
belonged  to  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  Rou^ 
whose  mother,  Albina,  had  entertained  Athana- 
sius many  years  before  when  he  had  been  corn- 
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pclled  to  flee  from  Alexandria.  Marcella  ha.ving 
lost  her  husband  a  few  months  after  marriage, 
returned  to  the  seclusion  of  a  country  villa  ana 
gave  herself  to  ascetic  practice.  When  her  ^ief 
had  moderated  somewhat,  she  opened  her  palace 
on  the  Aventine  again  and  made  it  a  centre  for 
the  Christian  women  of  Rome.  The  picture  of 
the  influence  exerted  socially,  especially  for 
the  ailing  poor  and  for  the  intellectual  interests 
of  Christianity  In  this  palatial  retreat  on  the 
Aventine  not  far  frotn  the  present  Santa  Saluna, 
shows  what  Christianity  could  accomplish  when 
allowed  to  exert  its  influence  untrammeled. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  Christians  were  no  longer 
the  subject  of  persecution  and  could  with  con- 
fidence devote  themselves  to  public  expressions 
of  their  religious  feelings,  what  is  now  called 
social  service  came  to  be  a  feature  of  public 
life.  From  earliest  Christianity  special  care  of 
the  poor  and  the  ailing  had  been  provided. 
Deacons  and  deaconesses  had  insited  the  sick, 
and  rooms  in  the  bishop's  house  had  been  set 
aside  for  the  homeless  or  for  those  in  special 
need.  In  the  Eastern  cities,  where  there  was 
less  disturbance  than  in  the  West,  public  hos- 
pitals and  refuges  began  to  make  their  appear- 
ance and  special  buildings  were  provided  for 
them.  A  letter  of  Julian  the  Apostate  reveals 
his  conviction  that  Christianity  could  not  be 
displaced,  unless  the  religion  of  the  state  would 
prbvide  like  facilities  for  the  charitable  care  of 
^e  poor  and  needy  to  those  which  had  sprung 
up  under  Christianity  (361).  The  extent  of  the 
development  of  this  Christian  social  service  will 
be  best  understood  from  the  foundation  made 
hy  Saint  Basil  in  his  diocesan  city  of  Oesarea  in 
Cappadocta.  Basil  took  very  seriously  the  epis- 
cooal  obligation  of  caring  for  the  poor  and 
afflicted.  He  built  a  house  in  the  suburbs  which 
gradually  became  a  group  of  houses,  until  it 
came  to  be  called  *New  Towa*  Here  there 
was  provision  for  foundlings  in  what  was  called 
the  Brephotrophium ;  for  homeless  strangers  in 
a  Xenodochium;  for  die  ailing  in  a  Nosoco- 
mium ;  a  Gerontrophium  for  the  aged ;  an  Or- 
phanotrophium  for  orphans  and  other  build- 
ings for  physicians  and  nurses  as  well  as  woHc- 
^ops  and  industrial  schools.  Basil  even  had 
provided  an  employment  bureau  where  those  out 
of  work  might  meet  those  who  needed  labor 
and  there  seems  even  to  have  been  a  definite 
anticipation  of  what  we  now  call  reconstruction 
work  in  the  training  of  cripples  to  special 
labor  which  would  enable  them  to  support 
themselves, 

Basil's  'Homilies*  are  full  of  insistence  on 
the  duty  of  the  rich  to  spend  their  wealth  in  a 
Christian  spirit.  Indeed,  the  social  obligations 
of  the  wealthy  were  so  plainly  and  forcibly 
preached  bv  Saint  Basil  that  modem  socialists 
nave  sometimes  claimed  him  as  an  early  social- 
ist. He  was  only  an  expounder  of  the  principles 
of  Christian  ethics  as  to  the  relations  of  rich 
and  poor,  and  his  words  form  the  bacl^^und 
of  Pope  I.eo  Xin's  great  Encyclical  on  the 
relations  of  Capital  and  Labor  at  the  end  of  the 
19th  ccntuiy. 

Basil  himself  is  a  striking  type  of  what 
Christianity  was  doing  for  the  intellectual  man 
at  this  time.  Though  he  had  the  advantages  of 
a  university  education  at  Athens,  where  one  of 
his  teachers  was  probably  Libanius,  the  best 
known  Sophist  of  the  4th  centuryj  and  where 
among  his  fellow  students  were,  besides  his  dear 


friend  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  and  Julian,  after- 
ward the  emperor,  known  as  the  Apostate.  Basil 
after  his  gradnation  had  insisted  on  livinf?  a  life 
of  prayer  and  poverty,  even  founding  a  religious 
community  on  the  family  estate  at  Ammesi. 
His  father,  known  as  Saint  Basil  the  Rider, 
had  spent  several  years  as  a  hermit  and  his 
children,  no  less  than  three  of  whom,  Macrina, 
Basil  and  Gregory,  were  afterward  honored  as 
saints,  three  of  his  sons  having  become  bishops, 
were  all  known  for  their  oractical  piety.  Basil 
attributed  some  of  the  hi^est  influences  of  his 
life  to  his  sister  Macnna.  He  refused  the 
bishopric  at  first  and  after  he  was  made  bishop, 
insisted  on  living  in  the  most  absolute  sim- 
plicity of  life,  cifltivating,  indeed,  even  in  his 
episcopal  home,  the  austerities  which  had  made 
him  remarkable  just  after  his  graduation  from 
Atfiens  when  Saint  Gregory  Nazianzen  declared 
that  he  was  equipped  "with  all  the  learning  ob- 
tainable by  the  nature  of  man.' 

A  very  interesting  survival  from  the  4tfa 
century  is  the  little  independent  republic  of 
San  Marino  in  north  central  Italy.  'They  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  their  independence  all 
during  the  Middle  Ages  though  not  without  a 
hard  struggle  and  were  one  of  the  Allied  gov- 
ernments, the  smallest,  in  the  war  with  the  Cen- 
tral Powers.  They  still  maintain  some  of  the 
veiy  old  customs  and  have  liTcd  in  more  peace 
and  happiness  than  die  citizens  of  any  state  in 
Europe.  Their  founder,  San  Marino,  was  a 
Christian  missionary,  and  he  left  them  as  their 
most  precious  heritage  their  land  "independent 
of  everyone"  which  he  hoped  they  would  not 
increase.  The  papal  authorities  always  fostered 
the  little  republic,  and  Pope  Pius  II  C-^nius 
Silvius  Piccolomini)  granted  them  special  privi- 
leges. This  little  democracy  with  its  lone 
heritage  of  tradition  finds  itself  just  abreast  ol 
the  new  spirit  of  democracy  in  our  time. 

As  Roman  power  declined  toward  the  end 
of  the  4th  century,  the  outlying  provinces  were 
invaded  by  neighboring  barbanans  and  the  first 
invasion  of  England  took  place  from  the  old  low 
Ehitch  lands  by  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser  Rivers. 
The  first  tribes  who  came  were  Saxons  and  suc- 
ceeding invaders  from  the  same  locality  were 
called  Saxons  by  the  Britons  whom  they  dis- 
placed and  by  the  Irish  and  the  Scotch,  thouj^ 
after  a  while  the  Angles  and  the  Jutes  from  the 
same  region  made  tneir  way  to  England  and 
p^iined  a  foothold.  The  name  by  which  the 
mvaders  called  themselves  was  Angles  or  Eng- 
lish, hence  the  name  England.  The  old  Germans 
called  everybody  whose  language  they  could  not 
understand  Walsch,  a  word  still  used  in  German 
for  foreigners.  This  was  the  name  they  gave 
the  Britons  whom  they  displaced,  who  were 
pushed  over  into  Wales  where  their  descendants 
still  remain,  though  the  Welsh  call  themselves 
Cymri.  The  first  English  (Anglian)  Jcingdom 
was  that  of  Kent,  founded  in  449,  and  in  the 
next  hundred  years  "the  greater  part  of  that 
land  which  had  been  the  Roman  and  Christian 
province  of  Britain  became  the  heathen  land  of 
the  Angles  and  Saxons."  (Pi'cedman). 

In  the  effort  of  the  Britons  to  repel  these 
invaders,  great  fighting  was  done  under  one  or 
a  series  of  leaders  which  formed  the  basis  for 
the  stories  of  King  Arthur  so  often  treated  in 
English  literature  since.  It  is  more  than  dubious 
whether  a  real  character  with  the  traits  of  the 
legendary  king  of  that  name  ever  lived  but  these 
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jtoetic  stories  with  regard  to  him  have  kindled 
the  valor  of  many  generations  since. 

Jahes  J.  Walsh, 
Author  of  ^Tke  Thirteenth  tht  Greatest  of 
Centuries,^  etc, 

PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  OF  THE  FOURTH  CEHTUKY. 
301.  Tenth  persecution  of  the  Christians. 
JOS.  Abdication   of    Diocletian,    Roman   emperor.  Six 
emperors  reign. 

312.  Cntetantine  defeats  Maieattns  at  ttie  Milvisa  bridge 
and  becomes  western  Roman  emperor. 

313.  Edict  trf  Milan  invclaims  fuQ  rights  to  Christians. 

323.  Constartttne's  mother-in-law  Lidnius,  emperar  of  the 
East,  persecutes  CtaristiaiM,  is  attacked  by  Constantina, 
defeated  and  executed  at  Nicomedia. 

325.  Conatantine.  master  of  the  united  empire,  founds  Kew 
Rome,  DOW  called  after  him^  Constantinople,  and  con- 
vokes the  great  Coundl  of  Nice. 

J30.  Constantinoi>le  made  the  capital  of  the  empire  and 
ChiistiattitT  the  state  teK^oo. 

335.  The  Genxuuia  cross  the  Rhine  and  drive  tha  Romans 
out  of  Spain,  Prance  and  Portugal. 

353.  Constantiua   becomes  and  ia  uaaucGmful 

against  the  Franks.  Wfa  cousia  JtiUan  (kceMs  tiu 
tiennan  tribes  in  the  west. 

3M.  Goths,  originally  from  southttm  Russia,  btanohiag 
into  eastern  (Ostrogoths)  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  western 
(ViHSotha)  in  Dacta  wid  Podolia.  extend  their  conQoesta. 

361.  iuliao  the  J^iostate  beomiaa  Roman  emperor. 

363.  The  I^rsiaa  war.   Juliaa  kDtod. 

364.  The  Roman  Bmptre  divided  between  Valentian  and 
Vslens. 

370.  The  Saxona  invade  Oanl  and  Bm^and. 

3Ij.  The  Ostrogoths  who  had  oonquered  the  Vandals  of 
Slesia  and  Bohemia  are  expelwd  by  the  Huns  and 
Afauu.  and  ^slnctae  the  Visigoths,  wbo  cross  the  Danube 
sad  settle  in  'nnsea  ander  Roman  protection.  The 
Alani  inhabitjag  the  Caocasus  are  partly  subdued  by  the 
HuniL  Asiatic  nomads  who,  driven  out  of  Mongolia  by 
the  Ghins— .  cross  the  Voln  and  Don  unite  with  tha 
Maai. 

3Ifl.  jRlb  Vandals  are  driven  west  want  br  the  Alani. 

378.  The  Viswoths,  oppressed  by '  the  Roman  governors. 
tmtAX,  dsMtt  the  RDman  army  and  kill  Bmperor  Vateoa. 

379.  llModoaius  tka  Onat  nigM. 
3Hk  The  massacre  at  ThsMalonica. 

3H.  ThsodosiuB  reunite*  the  Romao  Bmpira  after  his  victory 

over  paganism  at  Aquilea. 
3K.  The  great  migration  of  astiona  ooatianes.    Tbt  Vies- 

iptbs  ondav  Alarie  ravage  the  Peloponnesus.  The 

Roman  Empire  rodivides  into  Eastern  and  Western. 

with  Rome  and  Constantinople  as  respective  capitals. 

FOURTH  DIMENSION.   See  Geometby. 

FOURTH  DISEASE,  or  DUKE'S  DIS- 
SASE,  an  eruptive  fever  closely  akin  to 
measles,  German  measles  or  scarlet  fever.  It 
was  first  described  as  a  separate  disease  by 
Duke  in  1900.  Many  consider  it  merely  an 
atypical  form  of  German  measles,  its  incuba- 
ticm  period  and  general  symptoms  being  idoi-. 
tical. 

FOURTH  NERVE,  one  of  the  imir  of 
cranial  nerves,  and  the  chief  motor  nerve  of 
the  superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye.  It 
originates  in  a  group  of  cells  in  the  floor  of 
the  medulla  and  runs  outward  over  the 
superior  elevator  muscle  of  the  eyelid,  and  is 
distributed  to  the  ortntal  surface  of  the  supe- 
rior oblique, 

FOURTH  STATE  OF  MATTER.  See 

Elbctbon;  Matter;  Radium. 
FOUSSA.  See  Fossa. 

FOVILLE,  Alfred  de,  French  political 
economist:  b.  Paris  1842;  d.  1913.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  Paris,  be- 
rame  successively  auditor  to  the  Council  of 
State,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  pro- 
fessor of  the  school  of  pf^itical  science.  After 
1S77  he  edited  the  Bulletin  de  sfatistimie  et  de 
legislation  comparSe.  He  published  *M*moire 
s»rles  variations  des  prix  au  XIX  si4cle> 
(16/2) ;  <La  transformation  des  moyens  de 
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transport  et  ses  consequences  ^onomiqties  et 
sociales'  (1880) ;  *Atlas  de  statistique  fihan- 
dire*  (1889) ;  'La  richesse  en  France  et  i. 
ritranger'  (1893) ;  *L'industrie  des  transports 
dans  le  passe  et  dans  le  present'  (1893)  ;  *Les 
conditions  de  I'habitation  en  France'  (1899)  ; 
^La  moanaie>  (19D7).  Consult  UUiosrvapMcal 
notice  by  Faure  in  Revue  poliiiqne  parlimen- 
taire  (Vol  LXXVIII,  Paris  1913). 

POWEY,  En^and,  seaport  town  in  Corn- 
wall, on  the  Fowey,  21  miles  west  of  Plymouth. 
It  is  situated  in  a  place  noted  for  its  scenic' 
beauty  and  is  a  favorite  retreat  for  artists.  It 
has  a  good  harbor  and  was  an  impoitant  sea- 
port in  ancient  times.  The  pilchard  fishery  is 
the  principal  industry  and  there  is  a  good  ex- 
port trade  in  iron  ore,  which  is  minecf  nearby. 
Pop.  2,276. 

FOWKE  (originally  SMITH).  Gerard. 
American  archiologist :  b.  Maysville,  Ky.,  25 
June  1855.  In  1885-88  and  1891-93  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology in  surveys  and  explorations  of  aborig- 
inal remains  in  the  eastM-n  part  of  the  coimtiy. 
Fiirdier  research  by  him  includes  explorations 
for  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
New  York,  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  Amur  . 
River,  Siberia,  and  on  VatKOuver's  Island,- 
British  (xtlturfbia;  and  excavations  of  the  e«p-' 
posed  Norse  remains  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
Mass.  Subsequently  he  explored  and  investi- 
gated the  glacial  remains  and  deposits  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio  and  since  1911  nas  been  en- 
gaged by  the  Misaonri  Historical  Society.  His 

fiublished  writings  comprise  essays  on  archseo- 
ogical  subjects  in  the  bulletins  and  reports  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  and  elsewhere;  also 
< Archaeological  History  of  Ohio*  (1902);  and 
'Montezuma  Mounds*  (1905). 
FOWL.  See  Poultky. 
FOWL  CHOLERA.  See  Poultry,  Die' 
eases. 

FOWLER,  Charles  Henry,  American 
Methodist  clergyman ;  b.  Burford,  Ontario, 
Canada,  11  Aug.  1837;  d.  New  York,  20  March 
1908.  He  was  graduated  at  (?enesee  College  in 
1859  and  at  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  in 
1861;  studied  law;  was  pastor  for  11  years  in' 
Chicago,  111. ;  president  of  the  Northwestern 
University  in  1872-76;  and  corresponding  sec-' 
retaiy  of  the  Missionary  Society  in  '1880.  He' 
was  elected  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episct^al 
Church  in  1884;  visited  Japan.  Korea,  and 
C!hina  in  1888;  organized  the  Peking  and  Nan- 
king universities  and  organized  the  hrst  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  in  Petrograd,  Russia. 
He  was  stationed  for  eight  years  on  the  Pacific 
Coast;  founded  the  Maclay  College  of  ThcoloCT 
in  Southern  California,  and  assisted  in  found-' 
ing  Wesleyan  University  in  Lincoln,  Neb.  He 
was  sent  as  a  fraternal  dele^te  to  the  Wes- 
leyan Conference  in  Great  Bnlain  in  1898.  He 
wrote  *Colenso's  Fallacies'  (1864);  'Missions 
and  World  Movements*  (1903) ;  'Missionary 
Addresses'  (1906)  :  'Addresses  on  Notable  Oc- 
casions* (1908);  'Patriotic  Orations'  (1910). 

FOWLER,  Prank,  American  artist:  b. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  12  July  1852;  d.  18  Aug.  1910. 
He  studied  at  Florence,  at  Paris  with  Carolus ' 
Duran  and  in  the  Beaux-Arts,  established  a 
studio  at  New  York  in  1880,  and  became  known 
as  a  portrait  painter.  His  subjects  Include 
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S.  J.  Tilden,  Atchbishop  Corrigan,  C  A.  Dana, 
Vy.  D.  Howells  and  otner  notabihties.  He  was 
elected  a  National  Academician,  and  has  pub- 
lished manuals  of  art:  'Oil  Painting';  'Draw- 
ing in  Charcoal  and  Crayon^ ;  'Portrait  and 
Figure  Painting.> 

FOWLER,  Harold  North.  American 
aothor:  b.  Westfield,  Mass^  2S  Feb.  1859.  Id 
1880  he  was  grsduated  at  Harvard  University 
and  later  stuped  at  the  universities  of  Berlin 
and  Bonn.  In  1892--93  he  was  professor  of 
Greelc  at  the  University  of  Texas,  and  after 
1893  held  a  sinylar  chair  in  the  GiUege  for 
Women  at  Western  Reserve  University.  After 
1906  he  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Archaology.  He  was  president  of 
the  American  Philological  Association  in  1912. 
He  published  ^History  of  Ancient  Greek  Liter- 
ature' ^1902} ;  <Handbook  of  Greek  Arcbaol- 
ogy,'  with  J.  R.  Wheeler  (1909)  and  editions 
of  Thucydides  Book  V.  Plautus'  'Meosechmi.^ 
Plato  in  Loeb  Qassical  Library,  etc. 

FOWLER,  Sib  John,  English  dvil  engi- 
neer :  b.  near  Sheffield  1817  \  d.  London,  20  Nov. 
189&  In  1844  he  was  appomted  to  superintend 
the  construction  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
aii4  Lincolnshire  system,  a  connected  group  of 
railways,  and  other  works  of  vast  extent  and 
complexi^.  He  subsequently  was  employed  on 
many  civil  engineering  works  both  in  Ensland 
and  elsewhere;  but  the  work  with  whi(£  his 
name  will  probably  be  most  lastingly  connected 
is  the  great  bridge  across  the  Forth,  of  which 
he  was  chief  engineer,  having  as  his  colleague 
Sir  Benjamin  Baker.  (See  Bbidge).  On  its 
completion  in  1890  he  was  made  a  baronet, 

FOWLER,  Orson  Squire,  American  phren- 
ologist: b.  Cohocton,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y., 
11  Oct.  1809;  d.  Sharon,  Conn.,  18  Aug.  1887. 
He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1834, 
and  opened  a  phrenological  c^Ece  in  New  York 
in  1835.  In  1836  he  and  his  brother  Lorenzo 
wrote  and  published  'Phrenolora'  Proved,  Illus- 
trated and  Apidied,^  and  in  1838  issued  the  first 
number  of  the  American  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal. Subsequently  he  lectured  on  his  specialty 
and  allied  subjects  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  wrote  and  published  numerous 
books,  including  'Self-Culture  and  Perfection 
of  Character*  ;*The  Self  Instructor  in  Phren- 
olqgy_' ;  'Human  Science* ;  etc. 

FOWLER,  Thomu,  English  philosopher: 
b.  £urton< Slather,  Lincolnshire,  1  Sept.  1832; 
d.  1904.  He  was  educated  at  Merton  Coll^, 
Oxford,  and  from  1873  to  1889  wasprofessor 
of  l<^ic  in  the  university.  Since  1881  he  has 
been  president  of  (Corpus  Christi  College.  His 
published  works  include  'Elements  of  Deduc- 
tive Logic*  (1867;  10th  ed.  1892);  *  Elements 
of  Inductive  Logic*  <1870;  6th  ed.  1892);  an 
edition  of  Bacon's  *Novum  Organum,'  with 
introduction  and  notes  (1878  ;  2d  ed.  1889);  a 
little  work  on  'Locke'  (1880)  ;  an  edition  of 
Lo<^'s  'Essay  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Under* 
standing)  (1881;  3d  ed.  1890);  ^Francis 
Bacon>  (1881);  'Shaftesbury*  (1882);  'Hutch- 
eson>  (1^)  ;  ^Progressive  Morality:  an  Essay 
in  Ethics'  (1884;  2d  ed.  1895);  '^History  of 
Corous  Christi  College,  Oxford*  (1893)  ;  'Prin- 
cipals of  Morals*  (Part  I,  introduction  written 
with  J.  M.  Wilson,  1885 ;  Part  II,  the  body  of  , 
the  work,        Professor  Fowler  alone,  1887; 


both  in  oitK  vi^ove,  revised  1894)  ;  and  'Pop' 
ular  History  of  Corpus  Christi  Cx>llege*  (1898). 

FOWLER,  William  Warde,  English  omi- 
thol(^st:  b.  Somerset  1847.  He  was  educated 
at  Marlborough  College  and  Oxford,  and  was 
sub-rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  from 
1881-1904.  He  has  published  <A  Year  With 
the  Birds*  (1886);  'Tales  of  the  Birds* 
(1888) ;  <Li£c  of  Julius  Cesar*  (1892) ;  <The 
Uty-^tate  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans*  (1893)  ; 
'Summer  Studies  of  Birds  and  Books*  (1895)  ; 
'The  Roman  Festivals  of  the  Republican  Pe- 
riod* (1899);  'More  Tales  of  the  Birds* 
(1902);  'Social  Life 'at  Rome  in  the  Age  of 
Cicero*  (1909);  'The  Religious  Experience  of 
the  Roman  People*  (1911). 

FOWLER'S  SOLUTION.   See  Aksehic 

FOWLING.  SeeHuimNa 

FOX*  Charles  James,  EnglUh  statesman: 
b.  London,  24  Jan.  1749;  d.  Chlswick,  Surrey, 
13  Sept.  1806.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry,  1st 
Lord  Holland,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Hertford  College,  Oxford.  His  father  pro- 
cured him  a  seat  for  the  borough  of  Midhurst 
in  1768  before  he  was  of  legal  age,  and  in 
1770  the  same  interest  procured  him  the  office 
of  one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  which  post 
he  resigned  in  177%  and  was  appointed  a  comr 
missioner  of  the  treasury. 

After  being  a  supporter  of  the  administra- 
tion for  six  years.  Fox  was  ejected  owing  to  a 
quarrel  with  Lord  North,  and  was  thrown  into 
the  ranks  of  the  Opposition.  The  adoption  of 
the  disastrous  measures  which  terminated  in 
the  independence  of  the  American  colonies  en- 
abled him  to  take  this  part  without  opposing 
any  of  the  policy  which  he  had  jireviously  sup- 
ported. During  the  whole  of  tins  eventf  ^  con- 
test he  spoke  and  voted  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  ministerial  system,  and,  in  conjunction  widi 
Burke,  Barri,  Dunning  and  other  eminent  par- 
liamentary leaders;  displayed  the  highest  talents 
both  as  a  statesman  and  orator.  On  tlie  final 
defeat  of  the  administration  of  Lord  North  and 
the  accession  of  that  of  the  Margtus  of  Rode- 
ing^iani.  Fox  obtained  the  c^ficr  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  But  the  death  of  the 
Marquis  of  Rocldnc^iam  suddenly  divided  the 
party,  and  on  die  Earle  of  Shelbume  beconixi^ 
nrst  Lord  of  the  Treasury  Fox  retired  and  soon 
after  a  union  took  place  betweea  his  friends 
and  those  of  Lord  North,  under  the  name  of 
the  coalition.  The  temporary  success  of  this 
party  movement  served  only  to  render  popular 
disgust  the  more  general;  and  the  dismissal  of 
the  coalition,  excited  general  satisfactioa 
Though  in  the  new  Parliament  Pitt  had  a  de* 
cided  majority.  Fox  headed  a  very  strong  oppo- 
sition, and  political  questioos  were  for  some 
years  contested  with  a  display  of  talent  on  both 
sides  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  sel- 
dom previously  exhibited. 

In  1790  and  1791  Fox  regained  a  share  of 
popularity  by  his  Opposition  to  war  with  Sjuin 
and  Russia,  and  also  by  his  libel  bill,  regulatii^ 
the  rights  of  juries  in  criming  cases  and  ren- 
dering them  judges  both  of  the  law  and  the 
fact.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution he  was  disposed  to  re«rd  it  as  Uketjy  to 
prove  extremely  beneBcial.  The  contrary  views 
of  Burke,  ana  the  extraordinary  manner  in 
which  that  ardent  politician  on  that  acconm 
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puUicly  renounced  hb  frieud^Iiip^  is  ose  of  the 
axMt  strildb^  inctdents  in  parliamentaty  history. 

The  opinions  fonned  of  this  eminent  leader 
as  a  practical  and  theoretical  statesman  have 
been  as  various  as  die  shades  of  party  differ- 
oice.  That  he  was  a  sincere  friend  to  all  the 
broad  and  generous  pntKii^es  on  the  due  de- 
velopment of  which  rest  the  freedom  and  best 
interests  of  mankind,  is  not  to  be  doubted,  and 
that  they  were  alloyed  by  ffreat  latitude  on  the 
subject  of  party  and  political  expediency  is 
equally  clear.  As  a  powerful  and  purely  argu- 
mentative orator  he  was  of  the  very  first  class ; 
though  as  to  eloquence  and  brilliancy  he  per- 
haps yielded  to  Pitt,  Burice  and  Shendan ;  nor 
were  his  vtuce  and  manner  prepossessing, 
though  highly  forcible.  Of  his  amiatHlity  in 
private  life,  after  making  allowance  for  a  dis- 
sipated youth,  all  accounts  agree.  Friends  and 
foes  equally  testify  to  his  ingenuous  and  benign 
character.  As  an  author,  besides  some  Latin 
poetry  and  a  Greek  dialogue,  by  whidi  he  hi^^y 
distinguished  himself  at  ^ton,  and  .a  few  num- 
bers of  a  paper,  entitled  *The  Englishman,*  he 
published  nothing  during  his  lifetime  but  *A 
Letter  to  the  Electors  of  Westmin5ter>  (1793). 
To  his  nephew,  Lord  H9lland,  tbe  world  is 
indebted  for  his  posthumous  publication,  enti- 
tled 'The  History  of  the  Early  Part  of  the 
Reign  of  James  11.*  It  is  written  with  unpre- 
tencung  simplicity,  but  disappointed  expecta- 
tion, and  has  never  been  popular.  Lord  John 
Russell,  <Ufe  and  Times  of  C  J.  Fox>  (1859- 
66) ;  Wakeman,  ^Life  of  Charles  James  Fox> 

}189D) :  Trevelyan.  ^EarW  History  of  Charles 
antes  Fox'  (1881). 

FOXr  George,  English  religionist,  founder 
of  the  Society  of  Friends:  b.  Drayton,  Leices- 
tershire^ Engfand,  July  1624;  d.  London,  13  Jan. 
1690.  He  was  the  son  of  a  weaver  in  good  cir- 
cumstances. While  yet  a  boy  he  was  distin- 
guished by  his  gravity  and  exemplary  conduct, 
when  in  the  ^tn  year  of  his  age,  and  for  some 
two  or  three  ^ears  afterward.  Fox  describes 
himself  as  having  been  in  a  distressed  state  of 
mind,  but  from  this  condition  he  wu  at  length 
delivered  by  th^  yibaeh  he  regarded  as  the  voice 
of  Ciod  in  his  soul,  directing  him  to  Christ  as 
alone  able  *^ta  speak  to  his  condition.*  Very 
soon  after  this  he  commenced  his  public  minis- 
trations at  Dukinfied,  Manchester  and  the 
neighborhood.  In  1646  he  ceased  to  attend 
church.  From  the  first  his  preaching  seems  to 
have  made  many  converts,  mainly  from  the 
lower  middle  class,  and  excited  mudi  oppou- 
tion.  Foi^s  first  imprisonment  took  place  in  the 
year  1649,  in  consequence  of  his  opposing  the 
preadier  in  *the  great  steeple-house  at  Notting- 
ham," on  a  point  of  doctrine.  In  1650  he  was 
imprisoned  at  Derby  under  a  false  charge  of 
bl^hemy.  One  of  the  committing  justices, 
Bennet,  acted  with  great  violence  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  it  waS'  he  who  on  Fox's  bidding  him 
"tremble  at  the  word  of  the  Lord*  first  amtlied 
to  him  and  his  friends  the  name  of  Qivucers. 
Fox  lay  in  prison  at  Derby  for  about  a  year, 
the  time  having  been  lengthened  in  consequence 
of  his  refusal  to  accept  a  commission  as  captain 
of  one  of  the  regiments  then  bein^  raised  by 
Parliament.  To  his  belief  in  non-resistance  and 
in  the  unlawfulness  of  all  war,  which  prompted 
this  refusal,  was  added  at  the  same  time  a  dear 
view  of  the  enormity  of  the  ptuishment  of 


death  for  crimes  affecting  property  only,  and 
he  exerted  himself  to  save  the  life  of  a  poor 
woman  then  in  jail  for  theft.  •  Within  10  years 
of  Fox's  appearance  as  a  preacher,  meetings  of 
die  Friends  were  established  in  most  parts  of 
England.  At  the  same  time,  so  actively  were 
they  persecuted,  that  for  many  years  there  were 
seldom  less  than  1,000  of  them  in  prison. 
Cromwell,  though  himself  favorable  to  Uberty 
of  conscience,  and  before  *hom  Fox  appeared 
in  1655,  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  curb  the 
excesses  of  popular  hostility  laundied  in  all 
quarters  against  a  sect  which  denounced  all 
state  interference  with  religion  and  maintained 
that  the  gospel  should  be  preached  without  fee 
or  reward.  Ifis  doctrine  of  *the  inner  li^t* 
rested  on  one  central  idea,  *God  is  a  spirit,  and 
they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Hitn  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.* 

About  a  month  after  the  restoration  of 
Charles  11,  Fox  was  committed  to  Lancaster 
Castle,  'on  the  charge  of  being  a  common  dis- 
turber of  the  peace  and  of  endeavoring  to  make 
insurrection  and  embrcnl  the  whole  kingdom  in 
blood.*  After  lying  in  jail  some  months,  a 
habeas  corpus  was  obtained,  and  the  authorities 
showed  their  disbelief  of  these  grave  charges  hy 
allowing  Fox  himself,  unbailed  and  unguarded, 
to  convey  to  London  the  sheriff's  return  to  the 
writ.  The  hopes  entertained  by  the  members  of 
the  young  sodety  that  they  would  be  allowed  a 
breathing-time  from  persecution  were  dispelled 
at  the  commencement  of  1661  by  the  atrodous 
measures  which  followed  the  mad  attempt  of 
Venner  and  his  Fifth-Uonarchy  men.  Tbe  act 
empowering  magistrates  to  tender  the  oadis  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy  to  any  perscm  whom 
they  thou^t  fit  to  suspect,  also  operated  with 
great  severity  against  the  Friends;  under  .its 
provisions  Fox  was  committed  to  prison  at  Lan- 
caster  in  the  beginning  of  1664,  whence  he  was 
removed  to  Scarborough  Castle,  where  he  lay 
till  the  autumn  of  1666.  In  1669  Fox  married 
Margaret  Fdl,  vbo  was  10  years  his  senior  and 
the  wridow  of  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Welsh' 
courts,  and  who  proved  a  faithful  ooadjntor  as 
well  as  helpmeet.  The  year  1670  witnessed  the 
passing  of  the  most  stringent  of  the  Conventicle 
Acts,  forbidding  under  heavy  penalties  the, 
assembling  for  religious  worship,  in  any  house, 
of  more  than  four  persons  besides  the  family, 
except  according  to  the  ^sages  of  the  Churdi  of 
England.  Soon  after  his  recovery  from  a  se- 
vere illness  he  sailed  for  Barbadoes,- where  be 
acerted  himsdf  greatly  in  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion and  humanity.  It  was  while  in  this 
island  that  Fax  drew  up  a  .statement  of  his  own 
and  his  friends'  belief  in  all  the  great  doctrines 
of  Christianity — a  statement  dearly  disproving 
thdr  alleged  sympath}'  with  Socinian  tenets. 
After  a  considerable  time  spent  in  Barbadoes, 
Jamaica  and  the  North  American  continent,  he 
returned  to  England  in  1673,  where  further  per-, 
secutions  awaited  him.  He  underwent  14 
months*  imprisonment  in  Worcester  jail,  and 
was  at  length  liberated  by  the  Court  of  King's 
Bendi  on  account  of  the  errors  in  his  indict- 
ment In  all,  he  suffered  eight  terms  of  im- 
prisonment. In  1677,  in  company  with  Penn  and 
Barclay,  who  had  joined  the  Society  about  10 
years  before,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Holland  and 
some  parts  of  Germany,  where  his  services 
seem  to  have  beoi  well  recaved  The  last  15 
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years  of  his  life  were  tranquil  as  regards  per- 
sonal molestation,  but  he  continued  to  be  ac- 
tively engird  in  various  vta^ys  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  his  brethren.  Their  persecutions 
continued  throughout  tbe  reign  of  Charles  XI. 
In  the  first  year  of  William  and  Mary  was 
passed  die  bill  which  nullified  the  Conventide 
Acts,  and  allowed  the  Friends  to  make  a  solemn 
declaration  in  Ueu  of  taking  the  oaths,  and  Fox 
bad  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  public  wor- 
ship of  the  Society  legally  recognized  before  his 
death.  Fox  was  a  mystic  and  visionary;  but 
there  was  another  side  of  character;  his  mind 
was  one  of  singular  penetration,  and  his 
*Jounial>  is  one  of  the  world's  most  famous 
books,  rich  in  spiritual  insight,  in  noble  sim- 
plicity  and  in  moral  fibre.  Tn  his  schemes  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  education  of  the 
peojple  he  was  far  in  advance  of  his  age.  He 
^ified  in  his  generation  that  manifestation  of 
the  love  of  God  which  has  been  so  singularly 
exemplified  in  the  history  of  Society  of 
Friends  in  practical  and  unostentatious  service 
to  the  well-being  of  their  fdlowmcn.  ^  (See 
Friends,  SociETy  of).  His  works  were  issued 
in  three  volumes  1694-1700.  The  best  edition 
was  that  published  in  Philadelphia  (8  vols.) 
in  1831.  Consult  Sewell,  'History  of  the 
Quakers';  Lives  by  Marsh  (1848);  Janney 
(1853);  Watson  (1860);  Hodgkin  (1897); 
Wood  (1912);  Tallack,  'George  Fox,  the 
Friends  and  the  Early  Baptists*  (1868);  Bick- 
ley,  ^Gtorm  Fox  and  the  Early  Quakers' 
(1884). 

FOX,  George  L.,  American  actor:  b.  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  3  July  1825;  d.  24  Oct  1877.  He 
fost  appeared  at  the  Tremont  Street  Theatre  in 
l!ie  <Htmter  of  the  Alps' ;  became  known  as  a 
low  comedian  at  the  Nattr-nal  Theatre,  New 
York;  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Union  army  at 
Bull  Run,  and  later  became  manager  of  the 
New  Bowery  Theatre.  Here  he  gained  for  him- 
self a  distinct  ^sition  b^  his  burlesque  imita- 
tions of  favorite  tragedians  of  the  time,  and 
Ua  pantomimes,  the  best  of  which  was  <Humpty 
DuiNity,^  in  which  from  1867  to  lus  retironent 
in  1^6  he  appeared  as  the  down. 

FOX,  QnstaTtis  Vasa,  American  naval  offi- 
cer: b.  Saugus.  Mass„  l3  June  1821;  d.  New 
York,  29  Oct.  1883.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
United  States  navy  in  1838,  in  which  he  served 
till  1856,  when  he  resigned  with  the  rank  of 
Uentenant.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  ftavy,  and  held  this  post 
rill  the  end  of^  the  Civil  War.  He  planned  a 
nnmber  of  operations  for  the  navy,  including 
the  capture  of  New  Orleans  |  and  was  sent  bv 
^e  government  on  the  monitor  Mamtonoinoh 
to  convey  the  congratulations  of  Congress  to 
Alexander  II  on  his  escape  from  assassination. 
His  visit  to  Russia  materially  aided  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Alaska  by  the  United  States,  and  was 
the  longest  voyage  then  made  in  a  monitor. 

FOX,  Henry  Edward.  English  soldier, 
brother  of  Charles  James  Fox:  b.  1755;  d.  1811. 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School  and 
entered  the  King's  Dragoons  in  1770.  In  1773 
he  was  in  command  of  the  Thirty-eighth  at 
Boston.  He  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Con- 
corii  Bunker  Hill.  Long  Island,  White  Plains, 
Brandywine  and  Philadelphia  and  in  1778  be- 
came lieutenant  colond  of  the  49th  Regiment 


stationed  in  the  West  Indies.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1783  and  was  appointed  aide-de-camp 
to  the  king.  He  was  commissioned  major-gen- 
eral in  1793  and  commanded  brigades  at  Koti- 
baix,  Mouveatix  and  Pont-i-Chin.  From  1801 
to  1803  he  was  stationed  at  Minorca,  and  in 
the  latter  year  was  made  commander  of  the 
forces  in  Ireland,  where  he  had  to  deal  with 
the  uprising  headed  by  Robert  Emmet.  In  1804 
he  became  lieutenant-governor  of  Gibraltar 
and  in  1806  became  ambassador  to  Naples  and 
commander  of  the  British  forces  in  Sialy.  He 
failed  in  his  mission  there  and  was  recalled  in 
1807.  became  general  in  1808^  and  in  1811  was 
appointed  governor  of  Portsmouth. 

FOX,  John  William,  American  novelist: 
b.  Bourbon  County,  Ky.,  1863.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  in  1883.  He  began  life  as 
a  journalist,  later  traveled  extensively  in  the 
South  and  Southwest  and  for  some  time  was 
engaged  in  mercantile  affairs  at  Cumberland 
Gap.  He  has  published  *A  Cumberland  Ven- 
detta' (1896);  <HelI  fer  Sartain  and  Other 
Stories*  (ISSV);  <A  Mountain  Europa'  (1899); 
*The     Kentuckians>     (1898);  ^Crittenden* 

(1900)  ;    'Blue    Grass    and  Rhododendron* 

(1901)  ;  'Christmas  Eve  on  Lonesome'  (1902)  ; 
'The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come' 
(1903);  'Following  the  Sun  Flag'  (1906): 
'Knight  of  the  Cumberland'  (1906) ;  'Trail  of 
the  Lonesome  Pine'  (1908)  ;  'The  Heart  of  the 
Hills'  (1913);  'In  Happy  Valley'  (1917). 

POX,  Luke,  English  navigator:  b.  Hull, 
1586;  d.  1635.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to  sea 
and  rose  in  due  time  to  the  rank  of  commander. 
On  30  April  1631  he  set  out  from  London  to 
search  for  a  northwest  passs^  to  the  Orient 
He  explored  the  western  shore  of  what  we 
now  know  as  Baffin  Land,  discovered  Cum- 
berland Island  and  named  several  headlands 
alonp  Hudson  Strait ;  northern  channel  is  named 
in  his  honor.  The  account  of  his  explorations, 
together  with  a  map  of  the  regions,  is  em- 
bodied in  the  work  entitled  'Northwest  Fox; 
or,  Fox  from  the  Northwest  Passage*  (1635; 
adso  in  publicatitms  of  the  Halduyt  Sode^ 
with  notes  1^  Christ,  London  1894). 

POX,  Sir  WiDiaiii,  New  Zealand  states- 
man: b.  Westoe,  Durham,  England,  1812:  d. 
1893.  In  1832  he  was  graduated  at  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  went  to  New  Zealand  in  1842 
as  agent  of  the  New  Zealand  Company.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1850  and  there  pre- 
sented the  claims  of  the  New  Zealanders  for 
self-government.  Although  at  first  unsuccess- 
ful, he  persisted  and  at  length  secured  autonomy 
for  the  far-distant  colonies.  He  was  prime 
minister  of  the  colony  several  times  —  in  1856^ 
1861,  1863,  1869-72  and  1873.  He  secured  a 
lasting  peace  with  the  aborigines.  His  pub- 
lished works  include  'The  Six  Colonies  of  New 
Zealand*  (1851)  ;  'The  War  in  New  Zealand' 
(1860) ;  'How  New  Zealand  Got  Its  Consti- 
tution* (1890). 

FOX,  William  Johnson,  English  orator  and 
political  writer:  b.  near  Wrenthaum,  England, 
1786;  d.  London,  3  June  1864.  A  weaver's  son. 
he  early  showed  signs  of  ability  and  was  picked 
out  to  be  educated  for  the  Independent  minis- 
tiy.  Once  ordained,  his  rationalistic  opinions 
cut  him  off  from  all  the  denominations.  He  be- 
came a  radical  active  in  politics,  and  spoke  and 
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FOX  — 


wrote  with  persistent  vcliemence  against  the 
Conmion  Laws.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament 
in  1847,  but  was  twice  defeated  at  subsequent 
elections.  His  v^^roos  pen  and  eloquent  voice 
aided  the  cause  of  popular  social  and  political 

grogress  m  En^and  at  a  critical  time  in  her 
istoiy. 

FOX,  Willianu  Carlton,  American  diplo- 
matist :  b.  Saint  Loui^  Mo.,  20  May,  1855.  He 
first  came  into  prommence  as  United  States 
consul  at  Brunswick,  Germany  (1876-88). 
Subsequently  he  was  United  States  vice-consul- 
generaJ  at  Teheran,  Persia.  He  organized  the 
American  Missionary  Hoswtal  duritig  the 
cholera  endemic  there  in  1892,  and  established 
and  edited  the  only  strictly  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular journal  ever  attempted  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  chief  derk  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Republics  1898-1905,  and  its  director 
1905-07.  He  was  appointed  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary to  Ecuador  in  1907,  remaining  in  this 
relation  until  1911,  when  he  retired.  He  was 
arbitrator  in  the  controversy  between  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ecuador  and  the  Guayaquil  and 
Quito  Railway  Company  in  1907. 

FOX,  one  of  a  group  of  small,  long-eared, 
bushy-tailed  animals  of  the  dog-tribe  (Canida), 
mostly  iacluded  in  the  genus  ViUpts;  niedfi- 
cally,  in  literaiy  usage,  the  red  fox  (y.  vtU- 
gans),  called  renard  by  the  French  and  reiniche 
fucks  by  the  Germans.  Foxes  differ  from 
wolves  and  jaclcals  in  being  smaller,  having 
shorter  legs,  longer,  more  furry  and  pointed 
ears,  a  more  slender  elongated  muzzle,  and  a 
loiwer  and  nuire  bushy  tail;  and  they  incline 
to  that  yellowish  red  color  called  Hox^.*  But 
these  distinctions  are  difficult  of  limitation  (see 
Fennec;  Foxdog),  and  some  naturalists  refuse 
to  recognize  a  separate  genus  for  them.  One 
fixed  (£aracter  is  found  in  the  pupil  of  the 
eye,  which  when  contracted  becomes  elliptical 
in  the  foxes  but  remains  round  in  other  dogs. 
AU  the  typical  foxes  are  inhabitants  of  north- 
erly latitudes,  and  well  represented  by  the 
common  red  fox,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
distributed  throughout  the  whole  northern 
hemisphere,  thoi^h  variously  named  in  differ- 
ent countries,  where  local  diversities  exhibit 
themselves;  thus  the  American  variety  is  called 
V.  pennsylvanicus,  but  it  is  not  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  Old  World.  Its  vari- 
ations are  as  great  here  as  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
espedally  among  those  of  the  Far  North, 
where  certain  color-phases  have  superior  value 
in  the  fur-trade,  llius  a  fox  marked  with  a 
dark  line  along  the  spine  and  another  over  the 
shoHtders,  is  called  a  ^cross'^  fox,  and  fine 
spedmens  are  worth  an  extra  price.  Wholly 
black  ones  are  uncommon;  but  the  rarest  and 
most  valuable  pelt  is  that  of  a  ^silver®  fox, 
that  is,_  a  black  one  in  which  so  many  hairs 
are  white-tipped  that  a  hoar^  or  silvered  ap- 
pearance is  given  to  the  sfcin.  The  red  fox 
IS  fostered  for  the  sport  of  fox-hunting  (q. v.) 
in  Great  Britain,  and  in  some  parts  of  Eastern 
America,  but  in  most  countries  he  is  regarded 
merely  as  a  fur-bearer,  or  a  poultry  thief  or 
worse,  and  is  tiapped,  shot  and  poisoned 
continuously.  Nevertheless,  the  animal  sur- 
vives and  multipfies  in  the  midst  of  civilization, 
ay  virtue  of  its  power  of  comprehension  of  and 
adap^tion  to  new  conations ;  so  that  he  has  ac- 
qmie^  veiy  Justly,  a  reputation  for  alertness, 
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wit  and  cunning  in  contrivance  for  food  and 
safety.  In  America  this  spedes  is  constantly 
extending  its  range  southward  at  the  expense 
of  the  gray  fox.  Another  spedes  yielding  a 
valuable  fur  is  the  Arctic  or  blue  fox  {V. 
lagopus),  which  is  found  on  all  Arctic  coasts, 
and  although  brownish  in  summer,  becomes  in 
winter  pure  white;  but  the  under  fur  is  always 
bluish,  and  in  those  of  Alaska  this  color  pre* 
vails  over  brown  in  summer.  Certain  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands  have  \Ric\y  4)een  devoted  by 
local  fur  companies  to  rearing  these  foxes  in 
semi-captivity,  where  they  are  cared  for,  and 
a  selected  number  annuafly  sacrificed  to  trade. 
North  America  has  two  other  well-marked 
species.  One  is  the  swift  or  kit  fox  (V.  velox) 
of  the  plains^  which  is  only  20  inches  long,  ex- 
ceedingly swift  of  foot,  expert  in  digging  and 
cimning  at  concealment  It  has  reddish-yellow 
fur  in  summer,  but  becomes  dull  gray  in  win- 
ter, with  black  patches  each  side  of  the  nose. 
The  other  spedes  is  the  gray  fox,  which  was 
once  generally  distributed  over  the  United 
States  but  has  become  extinct  in  the  north- 
eastern part  since  the  general  dearing  and  set- 
tlement of  the  country.  It  is  a  woodland 
animal,  still  numerous  tn  the  South  and  West. 
Its  hair  is  stiffer  and  duller  in  color  than  that 
of  the  red  fox  and  it  is  so  peculiar  in  struc- 
tural respects  (among  others  in  having  a  con- 
cealed mane  of  stiff  hairs  on  the  top  of  the 
tail)  that  it  has  been  classified  in  a  separate 
genus  as'  Urocyon  argenteus.  Several  well- 
known  spedes  dwell  in  Asia,  the  best-known  of 
which  is  the  familiar  fox  of  northern  India 
iV.  bengalensis) . 

Foxes  everywhere  are  burrowing  animals  or 
else  adapt  to  family  needs  holes  in  rocks,  hol- 
lows of  old  stumps  and  similar  conveniences. 
They  hide  by  day  and  go  abroad  at  niirfht  in 
search  of  small  prey,  stalking  and  catching 
birds  on  their  nests,  or  at  roost  on  the  ground 
ground-squirrels,  mice,  frogs  and  insects,  and 
also  eating  largelv  of  certain  roots,  fruits  and 
other  vegetable  food.  They  are  hardy,  hunt 
all  winter  and  climb  moimt^n  peaks.  They 
never  hunt  in  packs,  as  do  wolves;  and  their 
voice  is  nearer  a  bark  than  a  howl.  They  do 
not  readily  submit  to  domestication,  and  seem 
to  have  contributed  little  if  anything  to  the 
composition  of  domestic  breeds  of  dogs. 

Consult  for  information  on  Old  World 
foxes,  the  writings  of  Bell,  Brehm,  Blanford, 
Mivart  and  Beddard,  well-summed  up  in  Lydek- 
ker's  /Royal  Natural  History*  (Vol.  I).  For 
American  foxes,  read  Richardson,  Heame,  Au- 
dubon, Merriam,  the  writings  of  Nelson, 
Turner  and  Murdoch  on  the  natural  history  of 
Alaska,  and  the  general  remarks  in  Cram  and 
Stone's  ^American  Animals*  (1902). 

FOX,  or  MUSKWAKE  INDIANS.  See 

Sac  and  Fox  Indians. 

FOX  BATS.    See  Flying-tox. 

FOX  CHANNEL,  in  the  Hudson  Bay, 
(Zanada,  named  after  Luke  Fox,  who  explored 
the  region  in  1631.  The  channd  lies  between 
Southampton  Island  and  Baffin  Land. 

FOX-DOG,  a  name  piven  by  certain  natural- 
ists to  the  wild  dogs  of  South  America,  because 
of  their  fox-Hke  appearance.  Among  these  are 
the  crab-eating  dog  (C.  cancrivorous) ;  the  zono, 
or  Azara's  dog  (C.  agarai),  of  whidi  the  "col- 
peo*  of  the  pampas  and  southward  is  probahly 
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a  local  variety;  the  small-eared  Brazilian  dog 
(C.  microtis,  of  Mivart),  and  two  other  aber- 
rant Brazilian  don  (C.  urostictus,  and  C.  par- 
vidtHs)  for  which  a  snarate  genus  (Natho- 
cyon)  has  been  proposed  1^  Wortman.  AU 
these  animals  have  a  strikinA  external  resem- 
t»Unce  in  color  and  form  to  the  foxes,  and  con- 
nect ttiem  with  the  typical  dogs.  They  are  not 
well  known,  however.  Consult  Mivart  in  the 
'Proceedings'  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  Loo- 
don  (1890);  Beddard,  <ManimalU>  (1902),  and 
writers  upon  the  zoology  of  South  America. 
See  Bush -COG.. 

FOX'HOUND,  a  breed  of  hounds^  concern- 
ing whose  origin  practically  nothing  is  known, 
save  that  th^  were  probably  first  bred  in  Great 
Britain.  This,  perhaps  the  handsomest  and 
most  perfect  of  all  hounds,  is  essentially  a  field 
do^,  presenting  an  eminently  powerful,  well- 
built  appearance,  with  his  clean-cut,  compact 
body,  and  giving  evidence  of  muscular  strength 
and  endurance  m  the  hunt  The  head  is  full, 
with  a  broad  brow,  a  long,  wide  muzzle,  and 
open  nostrils.  The  ears  are  set  low  and  lie  close 
to  the  chedc  The  eyes  are  soft  and  brown. 
The  chest  is  broad,  and  the  ribs  are  dfep,  so  as 
to  afford  plenty  of  breathing  space.  The  tnas- 
cular  body  is  set  on  le^  as  straight  as  a  post, 
and  very  strong;  and  the  feet  are  round  and 
cat-like.  The  color  varies  from  black  to  tan  and  . 
white,  and  the  coat  is  hard,  smooth  and  glossy. 
The  American  breed  is  lighter  and  finjer  in  lines 
than  the  English  fox-hound,  has  longer,  thin- 
ner and  more  pendant  ears ;  a  sli^tly  narrower 
chest,  and  a  rougher  coat.  He  is  used  in  fox- 
hunting as  is  the  Elnglish  fox-hound;  but  is  also 
employed  in  hunting  the  moose,  and  other  large 
fi^e,  especially  in  the  Canadian  forests.  See 
Doc. 

.FOX-HUNTING,  the  chaso  of  the  fox 
with  horses  and  hounds,  as  a  recreation.  This 
q>ort  arose  in  England  with  the  Restoration, 
Vfhen  changes  in  customs  and  agricultural  con- 
ditions caused  the  disappearance  of  falconry 
and  has  become  surrounded  by  codes  of  social 
usage  and  of  legal  enactments  It  floori^ed 
most  in  the  south-central  counties  of  &igland, 
and  in  Ireland,  and  some  of  the  principal  organ- 
izations '  or  "hunts'*  as  the  Belvoir,  Quom, 
Fytchley  and  Cottesmore,  were  founded  early 
m  the.  17th  century.  A  %unt''  is  an  association 
for  the  promotion  and  r^:ular  practice  of  the 
sport  'pi-  a  certain  district.  It  acquires  a  pack 
or  several  packs  of  fox-hounds  (q.v.),  kennels 
and  perhaps  a  club-hous&  is  directed  by  a  "ous- 
ter of  foxhounds^  and  served  by  paid  em- 
ployees, the  principal  of  whom  are  the  ^himts- 
noB*  who  arranges  and  leads  the  sport  for  the 
day,  and  the  "whippers-in,*  who  see  that  the 
dogs  work  properly. .  These  oiUcials,  and  the 
sportsrnen  themselves  wear  *pink'  (that  is  scar- 
let) coats  when  in  the  field.  The  expenses  am 
paid  theoretically  by  annual  subscriptions,  eked 
out' by  castiat -subscriptions  for*  temporary  privi- 
fegn,  hot  vsaelly  they  mast  be  supplemented  by 
a' oattOA,— ^romM:^  the  ®M,  P.  H.»  who  has 
inherited:- tM  digmty  and  its  responsibilities 
from  ancestors  who  founded  the  hunt.  Any- 
one may  join  in  the  chase,  and  at  Melton  Mow- 
bray and  other  famous  ^meets^  large  numbers 
of  outsiders  are  often  present.  In  these  dis*- 
tricts  foxes  are  carefully  preserved,  and  the 
ab«4c  !Uid  habits  o!  each  family  of  them  are 


studied  with  reference  to  the  autumnal  ajid  win- 
ter sport  At  the  appointed  time  the  hunters, 
men  and  women,  mounted  and  accompanied  by 
a  pack  of  frmn  25  to  40  hounds,  are  fed  by  the 
huntsman  toward  the  place  where  he  expects 
to  *fiod"  a  fox.  There  the  dogs  »re  loosed, 
and  range  about  searching  for  the  scent-teaoes 
in  the  air  or  on  the  ground  left  by  the  recent 
passage  of  the  animal.  When  one  fincb  a  trail 
he  gives  tongue,  the  others  come  to  his  aid  and 
the  pack  dash  away  following  the  scent.  With 
a  bugle-signal  or  cry  of  '(Jone  away  !*  the  hunt 
follows  as  straight  and  fast  as  possible,  keep- 
ing to  roads,  lanes  and  gates  where  j^ssible, 
but  jumping  fence  and  riding  over  grain-iiclds 
and  meadows  where  needful,  the  htmt  paying 
such  damages  as  follow.^  This  requires  a  horse 
of  great  speed  and  leaping  power,  and  has  de- 
veloped the  English'  thoroughored  hunter. 
When  anyone  catches  sight  of  the  fox  he  shouts 
''^View!  halloa!':  and  the  ambition  of  all  riders 
is  to  keep  close  to  the  racing  animals  and  be 
on  the  spot,  or  *in  at  the  death,*  when  the  fox 
is  seised  It  is  then  the  duty  of  the  huntsman, 
or  the  nearest  rider,  to  save  the  body  o£  the 
fox  from  the  dogs,  cut  off  its  *brush*  (tail), 
•pads*  (feet),  and  *masl{*  (head)  to  be  given 
as  trophies  to  the  foremost  riders.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  fox  is  cut  up  and  given  to  the 
dc^  on  the  spot  Instead  of  running  "straight 
away*  and  leading  a  long  chase  the  fox  will 
often  take  refuge  m  a  drain  or  other  hole,  un- 
less It  has  been  "stopped*  This  is  called  "going 
to  earth,*  and  he  must  then  be  ousted  by  the 
aid  of  a  fox-terrier. 

Fox-hunting  has  been  carried  wherever  Eng- 
lishmen have  settled,  but  has  found  few  parts 
of  the  world  favorable  to  it  In  some  countries 
as  on  the  North  American  prairies,  in  Califor- 
nia, and  also  in  Argentina,  similar  methods 
are  adapted  to  the  chase  of  other  animals, 
as  wolves  or  kangaroos.  In  the  southern 
and  eastern  United  States,  however,  where 
foxes  abound,  true  fox-hunting  has  flourished 
ever  since  colonial  days,  when  tach  man  brought 
his  own  hound  or  hounds  to  the  assembly;  and 
is  still  pursued  by  several  established  clubs  in 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  southern  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  agri- 
cultural habits  of  the  people  favor  it.  These 
clubs  employ  a  modified  form  of  hound  better 
adapted  to  the  faster  and  router  work  re- 
quired of  it  than  would  be  die  cingltsh  breed 
A  special  strain,  the  Magnes  hound,  has  been 
fostered  by  the  Maryland  clubs,  the  foremost  of 
which  is  the  Elkricfge.  More  nearly  conform- 
ing to  the  English  models  is  the  establishment 
and  hunting  of  the  Meadowbrook  Hunt,*  on 
I-ong  Tslan<t  N.  where,  in  a  level  open  coun- 
try, largely  occupied  by  extensive  estates  and 
within  easy  reach  of  New  York,  the  sport  has 
flourished  since  about  1876,  and  is  Ukdy  to  be 
long  maintained.  The  serious  conditions  of  the 
^reat  world  war,  and  development  of  the  feel- 
mg  that  it  is  not  altogedier  manly  for  a  crowd 
of  human  beings  to  chase  to  the  death  one  small 
timid  animal,  have  led  to  a  decline  ia  the 
"sport* 

^  An  extensive  literature  has  grovf"  up  about 
this  subject  and  many  thousands  of  titles  would 
be  required  for  its  bibliography.  A  good  gen- 
eral view  may  be  obtained  by  reading  the  vol- 
umes  devoted  to  the  sport  in  die  Enfl^ish  'Bad- 
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minton  Library*  and  in  the  Anierican  'Spprts- 
man's  Library.*  Consult  alsq  ^&icyc)opsedia  of 
Sport>  (1»7). 

FOX  ISLANDS.  See  Aleutian  Islands. 

FOX  RIVER,  (1)  a  river  of  Wisconsta, 
called  irf  the  Xndiaiu  Neeqah.  It  rises  in  Mar- 
quette County,  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  and 
after  a  course  of  about  260  ontles  passes  through 
Lake  Winnebago ;  it  enters  the  head  of  Green 
Bay.  A  canal  has  been  cut  from  Fox  River  to 
ihe  Wisconsin,  which  is  a  navigable  affluent  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  channel  of  the  river 
below  Lake  Winnebago  has  been  cleared  to 
admit  steamboats  from  Lake  Michigan  and 
Green  Bay.  A  grant  of  land  was  made  by  Con- 
gress to  assist  the  work:  •  (2)  A  river  m  n«rth- 
«astem  lUhioi^  100  miles  m  length,  whidt  jonto 
the  Illinois  River  at  Ottawa. 

FOX  SHARK,  or  SEA-FOX.  See 
Thbesher. 

FOX-SNAKE,  a  large  harailess  snaln 
(Coluber  vulpittus)  of  the  northern  Mississippi 
Valley,  light  brown  in  color,  marked  on  the 
back  with  small  chocolate  spots  bordered  by 
black,  and  with  a  series  of  smaller  spots  along 
the  sides  and  on  the  yellowish  abdomen.  It 
reaches  a  length  of  three  feet,  is  irritable  and 
pugnacious,  and  feeds  upon  small  mammals, 
especially  gofhers,  mice  and  other  pests  of  agri- 
ciuture. 

FOX-SPARROW,  a  latgc  Aincvican  spar- 
row iFasserella  iliaea},  ootahle  for  its  foxy 
red  phimage,  and  gay  song.  It  is  a  sckring-and 
fall  migrant  in  the  United  States,  breeding  only 
north  of  the  Saint  Lawrence.     Sc«  Spasbpw. 

FOX-SQUIRKBL,  the  hirgest  of  the  true 
squirrels  (Sciuriss  niger).  '  These  rusty-coated 
squirrels  are  denizens  of  woods.  They  Hve  in 
hollow  trees  or  high  among  the  branches,  -in 
nests  of  dry  grass,  and  feed  upon  -fruits,  berries, 
mushrooms  and  seeds  of  various  trees.  They 
have  been  hunted  until  they  have  become  some- 
what scarce  in  the  woods  north  of  Virginia ;  but 
southward,  ^ey  are  far  more  numerous.  The 
flesh  is  esteemed  as  food  ~  especially  in  Flbnda. 
Though  safe  from  the  depredations  of  preirtng 
birds,  because  of  their  size  and  strength,  fox- 
squirrels  are  attacked  by  the  foxes  and  wild- 
cats, which  Idlt  and  eat  them. 

POX-TKRRIER,  a  small  terrier  dof!  modi- 
fied from  the  old-fashioned  English  white  ter- 
rier of  uncertain  origin.  It  has  a  dense  smooth 
coat  white,  with  black  or  bldck-and-tan  mark- 
ings; and  a  small  black  nose;  and  h  generally 
weighs  between  15  and  20  potmds,  when  in  good 
condition.  The  fox-terrier  has  a  narrow,  ta- 
pering face,  and  small,  deep-set  eyes,  usually 
gentle,  but  capable  of  an  expression  of  keen 
animation ;  the  jaws  are  strong  and  well-shaped ; 
and  the  V-shaped*  ears  droop  forward  close 
to  the  cheek.  The  compact  tittle  body  is  set 
on  straight,  supple  legs,  and  the  tail,  usually 
dodced,  IS  earned  in  a  rather  jaunty  fadiion. 
The  dog's  appearance  is  one  of  alertness;  and. 
though  originally  bred  to  run  the  fox  to  earth, 
fox-terriers  have,  latterly,  become  popular  not 
only  as  vermin-destroyers  about  stables,  but  as 
house-dogs,—  their  cleanly,  sprightly  and  affec- 
tionate ways  rendering  them  extremely  amiable 
and  entertaining  as  companions.  One  variety, 
the  *wi re-haired,*  has  a  rather  lone  coat,  of 
nther  shaggy  appearance.  In  all  other  points 


this  is  like  the  smootib-costed  vmriety. 

Dog. 


See 


FOXBOROUGH,  Mass.,  town  in  Nocfolk 
Coun^,  25  miles  southwest  of  Boston,  on  the 
NeponMt  River,  and  on  the  New  Yorl^  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad.  It  oHdauis  the 
Boyden  Public  Library,  straw-hat  manuiao- 
tories,  tire  factories,  steam-gauge  and  auto- 
mobile accessories  works,  etc.  "the  town  owas 
and  opeiates  the  water  stqtply  igntem.  Pop. 

FOXE,  John.  Eng^sh  martyrologist :  b- 
Boston,  Lincolnshire,  1516;  d.  London,  April 
1587.  In  1543  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen CoU(^  Oxford.  Applying  himself  to 
theology  wUh  great  assiduity,  he  secretly  be- 
came a  c<mvert  to  the  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. This  tendency  being  susiwcted,  a  char^p 
of  heresy  followed,  and  the  judgment  of  his 
coU^e  he  was,  in  1545.  expelled.  In  the  reign 
of  Mary  he  went  abroad  and  gained  a  livelihood 
by  correcting  the  press  tor  an  eminent  printer  at 
Basel,  where  he  laid  the  first  plan  of  nis  'Acts 
and  Monuments  of  the  Church.  >  On  the  acces- 
sion of  ^zabeth  he  retamed  to  his  native  coun- 
try, md  was  recehred  in  the  most  friendly  man- 
ner by  his  former  pupil,  the  Duke  of  Norfoitt 
who  maintained  him  as  long  as  he  lived,  and 
settled  a  pension  on  him  at  his  death.  Cecil 
also  obtained  for  him  a- prebend  in  the  Churdi 
of  Sahsbury.  His  principal  work  is  the  *His- 
tory  of  the  Acts  and  Mcmuments  of  the  Church  > 
commonly  called  ^Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs,' 
first  printed  in  1563,  In  1  volume  folio;  re- 
printed in  1632  and  1641  in  3  vohifties  folio. 
In  16S4  it  had  reached  the  ninth  edition. 

FOXGLOVE,  a  genos  {DigiUHs)  compris- 
ing about  20  species  of  herbaceous  biennials  of 
the  natural  order  Scrophulariaeea.  Alt  are  char- 
acterized by  erect  stems  which  support  lar^ 
leaves  near  the  base '  and  terminate  in  ben- 
shaped  flowers  of  various  colors.  Tliqy  are 
much  used  for  flower  borders. 

FOXTAIL  GRASS.   See  Grasses. 

FOY,  James  Joseph,  Canadian  jurist  and 
statesman:  b.  Toronto,  «  Feb.  1847.  He  was 
educated  at  Saint  Michael's  College,  Toronto, 
and  at  Ushaw,  England,  studied  law  on  his  re- 
turn to  Canada  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1871.  In  1883  he  became  King's  counsel.  His 
sympathies  with  die  Irish  Home  Rule  movement 
brought  about  his  aroointmoit  as  delegate  to 
the  Irish  Nationalist  Convention  of  1896.  Two 
years  later  he  was  elected  as  a  Conservative  to 
the  Ontario  Legislature,  was  re-elected  in  1902, 
1905,  1908  and  1911.  In  1905  he  became  com- 
missioner of  crown  lands  and  later  in  the  same 
year  became  attorney-general  of  Ontario.  He 
was '  delegate  to  &e  Federal  Codfercnce  on 
Education  at  London  in  1907.  to  the  Ottawa  Zn- 
t^^vindal  Coniereoces  of  1906^^  1910  and 

FOY,  fwa,  Bfazhnllleii  Sebastlen.  French 
military  officer:  b.  Ham,  Praate,  3  Feb.  1775; 
d.  Paris,  28  Nov.  1825.  He  entered  the  army  at 
15,  and  made  bis  first  campaign  under  Dumou- 
riez  in  1792.  He  received  his  15th  wound  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  but  refused  to  quit  his  post 
till  .the  close  of  the  engagement.  He  was  after- 
ward employed  as  inspector-general  of  infan- 
try; and  m  1819  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  be  distinguished 
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FOYBR-^FRA  UPPO  LIPPI 


liunself  as  an  orator,  and  was  a  great  public 

favorite. 

FOYER,  in  places  of  amuseinent,  a  room 
for  the  informal  soda!  gathering  of  the  spec- 
tators at  intermisuons.  In  some  est^Ush- 
ments  tbere  are  separate  foyers  for  die  several 
classes  of  patrons  and  one  for  At  performers. 
The  Paris  Opera  House  affords  the  best  ex- 
amples of  all  genres.  In  America,  the  term 
usually  denotes  a  lobby  at  the  head  of  thfe  main 
stairway,  and  is  also  applied  in  domestic  archi- 
tecture to  a  kind  of  entrance  bail. 

FOYLE.  Lough,  Ireland,  an  inlet  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  between  Donegal  and  Derry,  16 
miles  long,  one  mile  wide  at  the  entrance  and 
widening  to  nine  miles  further  inland.  The 
west  side  is  navinble  for  vessels  of  600  tons 
which  ascend  the  River  Foyle  to  Deny.  Trans- 
atlantic steamers  call  at  Moville  on  the'  Done- 
gal Side,  whence  their  merchandise  and  passen- 
gers are  bfou^t  to  Derry  on  K|^t  draught 
vessels. 

FRA  ANGBLICO,  an-gel  :e-lco,  the  com- 
.mon  appellation  of  Era  Giovanni  da  Fiesole, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  early  Italian 
painters:  b.  Veccbio,  1387;  d.  Rome,  18  March 
1455.  He  entered  the  Dominican  order  in  1407, 
and  was  employed  by  Cosimo  de  Medici  in 
painting  the  monastery  of  Saint  Mark  and  the 
Chnrcfa  of  Saint  Annunziata  with  frescoes. 
These  gsuned  him  so  much  celdtrity  diat  Nich- 
olas V  invited  him  to  Rome  to  ornament  his 
private  chapel  in  the  Vatican,  and  offered  him 
the  archbisnopnc  of  Florence,  which  was  de- 
clined. His  works  were  considered  unrivaled 
in  finish  and  tn  sweetness  and  harmoi^  of 
color,  and  were  made  the  models  for  religious 
painters  of  his  own  and  succeeding  generations. 
Consult  Cartwright,  'The  Painters  of  Florence* 
(1901). 

FRA  DIAVOLO,  fra  d6-a'v&-le,  real  name 
MICHBLE  PEZZA,  Neapolitan  brigand:  b. 
Itri,  Calabria,  1760;  d.  1800.  He  became  a 
-monl^  but  was  expelled  on  account  of  mis- 
conduct He  then  became  leader  of  a  troop  of 
brigands.  The  government  set  a  price  upon  his 
head;  but  when  Cardinal  Ruffo  undertook  to 
compel  the  French  to  evacuate  Naples,  Fra 
Diavolo  was  pardoned,  was  employed  by  the 
cardinal,  and  received  a  colonel's  commission. 
At  the  head  of  his  band  he  harassed  the  French, 
took  refuge  in  Calabria  after  the  conquest  of 
Naples  by  Bonaparte,  and  incited  the  people 
against  the  French.  He  fell  into  thdr  hands  at 
San  Severino  in  1806,  and  was  executed.  His 
fame  has  been  extended  by  the  opera  by  Auber 
of  that  name. 

FRA  DIAVOLO,  fra  d«-a'vd-lo.  opera 
odndque  in  three  acts  by  Daniel  Francois  Esprit 

.  Aab^  (libretto  by  Scribe)  first  produced  at  the 
Opera  Comique  in  Paris  28  Jan.  1830.  The 
.story,   which  is  replete  v/iA  incidents  and 

-cleverly  put  together,  tells  of  the  adventures  of 
the  famous  and  cluvalraus  bandit,  which  ends 

.in  his  final  capture  and  death,  but  not  before 
he  has  spread  consternation  and  almost  tragedy 
through  the  little  village  group  to  which  the 
audience  is  introduced.  Auber  was  the  last 
great_  representative  of  opera  comique  and  his 
artistic  alliance  with  Scribe,  iH^babiy  the  most 
skilful  librettist  of  modern  times,  contributed 


to  the  great  success  of  his  career.  *Fra  Disi- 
volo*  is  ^|Hcal  of  the  composei^s  work  at  its 
best  —  full  of  melodic  ease,  piquant^  and  finish. 
There  is  also  a  sureness  of  dramatic  touch  and 
technique  that  add  not  a  little  to  the  hearer's 
pleasure.  The  most  familiar  numbers  are 
Zerline's  romanza  'On  yonder  rock  reclining," 
and  the  barcarolle  of  the  first  ^ct,  Fra  Diavolo's 
serenade  "Young  Agnes*  of  the  second  and  his 
rondeau,  Then  rince  life  glides  so  fast  away* 
in  the  third.  The  finale  too  is  dramatic  and 
convincing.  A  taking  atmosphere  of  humor 
pervades  the  entire  work  and  its  orchestral 
dress  is  distinguished  by  brilliant  and  attractive 
touches. 

FRA  LIPPO  LIPPI.  This  dramatic 
mcmok^e  by  Browning  is  like  his  *  Andrea 
del  Sarto,*  at  once  a  revelation  of  character 
and  a  statement  of  a  theory  of  sesUietics  with 
special  application  to  painting.  It  consists  of 
about  400  lines  of  easy,  flexible  blank-verse, 
highly  colloquial  in  style.  It  was  written  at 
Rome  during  the  winter  of  1853-54  and  was 
published  in  1855  in  the  volume  entitled  *Men 
and  Women.^  The  monologue  is  supposed  to  be 
spoken  by  tfie  painter-friar  himself  as  he  re- 
turns in  the  dawn  of  a  spring  day  from  one  of 
his  amorous  adventures  in  Florence.  Taken  by 
the  police,  he  tells  his  name  and  pauses  for  a 
friendly  cnat  with  the  captain.  How  he  came 
to  be  just  what  he  is,  both  libertine  and  painter 
of  the  world  as  be  sees  it;  bow -as  a  street 
gamin  he  learned  to  read  men's  faces;  how  he 
was  taken  into  the  convent,  given  leave  to  paint, 
painted  men  and  women  as  they  realljr  were,  to 
the  confusion  and  scandal  of  the  fnars;  how 
he  escaped  into  a  freer  atmofiphere,  and  now, 
as  the  protege  of  the  great  Cosimo  de  Medici, 
paints  as  he  likes,  still  following  the  flesh  and 
oiten  in  pursuit  of  a  pretty  girl  —  all  this  bub- 
bles from  him  as  he  faces  a  friendly  listener. 
The  character  is  complete;  for  all  .that  Lippo 
is  an  old  libertine.  Browning  likes  him  and  tne 
reader  likes  him.  The  poet  took  bis  facts  from 
Vasari's  ^Life,'  but  if^  one  wishes  to  see  the 
difference  between  poetry  and  prose  he  ^need 
only  compare  the  two  accounts.  Lippo's  ideas 
about  his  art  Browning  has  drawn  less  from 
Vasari  than  from  a  study  of  the  p»nter^s 
works.  Lippo  believes  in  *tfae  value  and  sig- 
nificance of  flesh*:  that  ?this  world's  no  blot 
for  us.  Nor  blank — it  means  intensely  and 
means  good'";  and  the  philosophy  of  esthetics 
has  perhaps  never  been  more  tersely  put  dian  in 
these  six  lines: 

Or  wv  there's  bowity  with  no  bouI  at  all  — 

S never  saw  it  — pat  the  case  the  aame  — ) 
yoR  get  ueapVo  bcanty  atid  turagbt  elae. 
You'll  c«t  about  the  beet  thiflS  God  isvrata, — 
That's  lomeHhat.    And  yon'u  find  the  wul  you  hav« 
miseed. 

Wthin  youiwH  wbtti  yoa  iwturs  him  thanfca. 

In  its  dramatic  revelation  of  character,  its 
swift,  graphic  suggestions  of  setting,  and  its  in- 
direct building-up  of  a  theory  of  art  at  once 
characteristic  of  the  speaker  and  sound  in  it- 
self, *Fra  Lippo  Lippi'  is  altogether  a  master- 
piece. It  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the 
same  poet's  'Andrea  del  Sarto'  (q.v.)  ;  the  joy 
in  life,  the  rollicking  good  humor,  and  the 
spring-time  of  the  one  are  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  weary  acquiescence  of  the  other.  Con- 
sult Mrs.  Orn  'Handbook  to  Browning* ;  and 
Cooke,   'Guide  Book  to  Browning'  wMdi 
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prints  Vasari's  life  of  Lippo,  with  explanatory 
notes  oa  the  poem. 

Marion  Tucker. 
FRACASTORIO,  Giraluno,  je-r&la-mS 
fii-kis-td'r£-d,  Italian  poet  and  physician:  b. 
Verona  1483 ;  d.  Tacassi,  6  AoR.  1553.  He  was 
patronised  by  Cardinal  Bembo,  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed the  most  celebrated  of  his  works,  a 
Latin  poem  entitled  *Syphilidis.'  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  adven- 
tures of  the  patriarch  Joseph,  but  his  poetic 
fire  seems  then  to  have  been  exhausted,  and  the 
virtues  of  the  hero  were  less  happily  celebrated 
than  the  horrors  of  the  disease.  Amon^  the 
modems  who  have  exercised  their  talents  in  the 
cfMnposition  of  Latin  verse,  few  have  obtained 
higher  reputation  than  Fracastorio. 

FRACKLBTON,  Susan  Stout  Goodrich. 
American  artist:  b^  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  5  Tune 
184iB.  She  received  a  private  education  and  be- 
came in<ominent  as  a  ceramic  artist.  She  has 
won  many  prizes  in  American,  European,  Cana- 
dian and  Mexican  competition;  invented  a  gas- 
kiln  for  firing  decorated  china  and  g^ass;  and 
was  the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Na- 
ticmal  League  of  Mineral  Paintm.  In  1901  she 
received  «  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  for 
her  exhibit  of  potteiy.  She  published  ^Tiied 
by  Fire,*  a  work  on  duna  decontion  (18K). 

FRACKVILLB,  Pa.,  borourii  in  Schuylkill 
Cotmty,  50  miles  northeast  of  Harrisburg,  on 
the  Pennsylvania  and  on  the  Philadelphia  and 
Readily  railroads.  Coal  miningis  the  principal 
occupation  of  its  inhabitants.  Fop.  3,118. 

FRACTION,  a  rart  of  any  integer  (whole 
number),  or  unit.  -For  example,  ''two  and  a 
fraction'  means  two  units  and  that  part  of  a 
unit  which  can  be  distinguished^  as  one-half, 
two-fifths  and  so  on.  In  the  fraction  in 
a 

arithmetic,  or  —  in  algebra,  the  figure  1,  or 

b 

a,  is  the  numerator,  and  3,  or  b,  is  the  de- 
nominator; and  the^  represent  thaC  if  a  whole 
number  is  divided  into  three  or  b  parts,  only 
1  or  a  part  is  taken.  In  the  addition  of 
fractions,  the  fractions  must  be  brought  down 
to  the  same  denominator  and  their  numerators 
(as  expressed  in  the  value  of  their  new  de- 
nominator) must  dien  be  added,  when  we  have 
one  whole  fraction.  Thus,  if  we  want  to  add 
^  and  %,  we  must  find  the  least  common  mul- 
tiple of  3  and  5,  which  is  found  to  be  15; 
then,  as  3  goes  5  times  into  15,  and  5  goes  3 
times  into  the  same  number,  wc  multiply  the 
numerators  of  the  different  fractions  by  these 
respective  quotients  and  then  add  the  two 
quantities  together.   Thus,  ^  added  to  %  will 

be  equal  to      -i-  j-g^lj-  The  true  definition 

of  a  fraction  may  be  thus  summed  up:  It  is 
the  divisicMi  of  its  numerator  by  its  denomina- 
tor; as  seven-eighths  are  equivalent  to  the 
whole  number  7  ^vided  by  8 — whence  a  frac- 
tion is  obtained.  Dedmal  fractions  simplify 
calculations  greatly,  as  thty  are  constructed  on 
the  principle  of  having  one  common  denomina- 
tor—  a  multiple  of  10;  and  thus  fractions  can 
be  added,  subtracted  and  divided  without  re- 
peating over  and  over  the  tedious  process  of 
brinnng  them  down  to  a  common  denominator. 
Tjie  familiar  form  of  numeral  fraction  is 


000 

termed  a  'vulgar*  fraction  and  where  the  num- 
erator is  smaller  than  the  denominator,  as*  in 
^,  it  is  a  proper  fracticm,  but  if  the  numerator 
is  die  laiger,  as     it  is  an  improper  fraction. 

Fractions  of  fractions  are  termed  compound 
fractions  and  where  either  numerator  or  de- 
nominator is  itself  a  fraction,  it  is  a  complex 
fraction.  For  decimal  fntcttons,  see  Decimals. 
See  also  Arithmetic 

FRACTIONAL  CRYSTALLIZATION. 

The  crystals  deposited  at  different  periods  during 
the  evaporation  or  cooling  of  a  liquid  complex 
are  not  alike  in  composition,  the  order  in  which 
die  different  components  crystallize  being  de- 
pendent not  only  on  relative  solubility  but  upon 
the  pro^rtions  present.  That  is,  while  there  is 
a  certain  so-called  'cutectic*  mixture  from 
which  the  componems  will  crystallize  simul- 
taneoashf,  all  other  proportions  on  continued 
evaporation  or  cooling  form  only  crystals  of  the 
compound  which  is  present  in  excess  of  the 
eutectic  proportions.  Thus  a  solution  of  more 
than  23.5  per  cent  of  common  salt  in  water  if 
graduallv  cooled  deposits  only  crystals  of  salt 
but  if  the  percentage  of  salt  is  Iks  than  23.5 
the  s<riution  deponts  only  ciys^s  of  ice  and  in 
each  case  when  the  residual  i^uid  contains  just 
23.5  per  cent  of  salt,  the  water  and  salt  solidify 
together.  With  three  or  more  compounds  sim- 
ilar but  more  complex  relations  exist. 

When  the  compounds  in  the  liquid  are 
closely  similar  in  crystalline  form  and  have 
similar  chemical  formulte  ^'mixed  crystals*  form 
(see  Chbhical  Ckystauogbapry)  which  con- 
tain mtdecules  of  the  different  compounds  built 
into  the  same  crystal.  In  such  a  case,  at  suc- 
cessive stage  of  crystallization  the  proportion 
of  the  more  soluble  compound  is  found  to  in- 
crease and  advantage  of  this  is  taken  to  concen- 
trate radium  and  to  separate  the  rare  earths 
of  the  didymium  group.  The  processes  are  ex- 
tremely laborious  and  may  involve  hundreds 
and  even  thousands  of  recnrstallizations  and 
may  be  briefly  described  as  follow^  the  num- 
bers representing  the  evaporating  vessels. 

After  obtaining  the  mixed  material  in  soli^ 
tion  in  the  desired  solvent  this  solution  is  evap- 
orated in  vessel  one  until  a  crop  of  crystals  of 
sufficient  size  has  formed.  The  crystals  are  fil- 
tered from  one  and  placed  in  two  and  dissolved ; 
the  mother  liquor  is  placed  in  three;  both  by 
evaporation  yield  new  crystals  differing  in  com- 
position from  tliose  first  obtained. 

The  ctmtents  of  two  and  three  are  now  fil- 
tered and  the  crystals  'and  mother  liquor  and 
placed  in  new  vessels.  Vessel  four,  crystals 
irom  two;  vessel  five,  mother  liquor  from  two 
and  crystals  from  three;  vessel  six;  mother 
liquor  from  three.  These  three  are  made  to 
yield  three  new  crops  of  crystals,  and  so  on,  the 
number  of  fractions  steadily  increasii^  and  the 
end  members  of  each  series  differing  most. 

Fractional  crystallization  has  long  been  nsed 
as  a  means  of  purifying  compound!  and  was 
formerly  much  used  tor  extracting  silver  from 
lead  under  the  name  of  the  Pattinson  process, 
in  which  the  silver-bearing  lead  is  melted, 
cooled  slowly  and  crystals  or  lead  lower  in  sil- 
ver obtained  and  transferred  to  another  kettle 
where  th^  are  remelted  and  recrystallized.  The 
mother  liquor  from  the  first  lot  of  crystals  is 
fai^r  in  silver  than  the  original  lead  and  is 
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ai^un  cooled  for  another  crop  of  crystals.  In 
way  there  can  be  obtained,  with  a  series 
of  crystallizations,  essentially  pare  lead  at  one 
end  and  rich  lead  carrying  $400  to  $500  of  »1- 
ver  per  ton  at  the  other. 

It  is  recognized  by  the  geologists  that  frac- 
tional crystallization  is  the  most  general  cause 
of  the  great  differences  between  rocks  formed 
from  the  same  fused  magma  and  fractional 
crystallization  undoubtedly  also  explains  nu- 
merous concentrated  deposits  of  ox^es  and 
sulphides  in  these  rocks.  The  great  chemical 
sediments,  common  salt,  gypsum,  anl^drite  and, 
sometimes,  salts  of  potasn  and  magnesium  occur 
in  essentially  separate  beds  rather  than  inter- 
mixed because  of  fractional  crystallization  dur- 
ing the  evaporation  of  some  ancient  sea. 

Alfred  J.  Moses, 
Professor  of  Mineralogy,  Columbia  Univtrsity. 

FRACTIONAL  DISTILLATION  OF 
PETROLEUM.  See  PetholeOm. 

FRACTURE,  a  brt^n  bone.  Inasmuch  as 
the  greatest  variety  in  the  nature,  extent  and 
complications  may  be  observed,  a  certain  classi- 
fication of  fractures  is  desirable.  Modern  sur- 
geons dassify  them  into  about  seven  different 
categories  or  grpups.  Group  1.  According  to 
the  degree  of  the  fracture  they  are  complete 
or  inccHnplete  or  partial.  Partial  fractures  are 
known  as  green  stick  fractures  or  they  may 
consist  of  simple  bony  depressions,  as  in  the 
bones  of  the  skull,  for  instance,  or  simply  by 
crushing  of  a  bone  or  the  separation  of  a 
qilinter  or  of  an  q>iphysis  at  the  end  of  the 
bones.  Group  2.  Fractures  are  described  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  taken  in  the  break,  as 
longitudinal,  transverse,  oblique,  crushed  or 
comminuted,  impacted  fractures,  where  a  part 
of  the  bone  is  jammed  into  another  part. 
Group  3.  The  fracture  may  be  classified  in 
terms  of  its  location — shaft,  head,  upper  or 
lower  third,  or  it  may  be  named  in  terms  of  the 
contiguous  structure.  Supracondylar,  Submal- 
leolar,  etc  Group  4.  In  term  of  die  cause  of 
die  fracture.  Traumatic  as  frtrni  a  fall,  blow 
or  other  injury.  As  in  warfare  from  btUlet 
wounds,  smashmg  from  explosions,  etc.  Mus- 
cular violence  may  cause  a  fracture  at  times. 
In  certain  pathcJogical  states  of  the  nervous 
system,  such  as  in  syphilis  (tabes)  or  in  cer- 
tain chronic  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  (sy^ 
ringomyelia,  chronic  poliomyelitis,  etc),  Spon- 
taneous fractures  are  known  to  occur.  Group  5. 
Fractures  may  be  open,  when  the  sldn  is  cm, 
or  thinr  ma^  be  closed  when  there  is  no- external 
-wound.  These  fracttu'es  were  tisoalty  termed 
compoimd  or  simple  fractures  respectively,  but 
the  terms  open  and  closed  are  reaUjr  more 
descriptive.  Group  6.  Fractures  are  still  fur- 
ther divided  into  complicated  and  uncompli- 
cated. Group  7.  Single  or  mutiple  fractures 
according  to  the  number  of  f  r^ments. 

Thus  a  fracture  may  come  to  "be  described  in 
a  number  of  terms.  A  tahiidc  who  may  happen 
to  slip  while  walking  may  thus  have  a  trophic, 
traumatk  fracture  from  the  fall  or  from  the 
muscular  exertion  to  right  himself.  This  frac- 
ture might  be  open  or  closed,  single  or  multiple, 
comminuted,  complicated,  transverse  and  com- 
plete. The  most  diverse  and  frig^itfnl  bone 
injuries  arise  from  the  shrapnel  wounds  of  war- 
fare. Inasmuch  as  there  are  so  many  techni- 
calities connected  viMi  f rtictures  they  call  for 


tiie  most  tedinical  management.  In  a  lay  art- 
icle such  as  this  only  the  simpler  type  of  de- 
scription will  be  given,  dealing  onljr  with  such 
fractures  wbtch  donr  call  for  first  aid.  A  frac- 
ture may  usuallsr  be  recognbed  by  the  pret- 
ence of  great  pain,  swelling  and  loss  of  func- 
tion of  the  part  following  an  accident  or  injuiy 
such  as  usually  may  result  in  breaking  a  .bone. 
By  careful  handling  of  tbe  affected  parts,  or 
by  the  patient  himself  making  movements  of 
the  parts,  a  sort  of  gradng  of  the  broken  ends 
can  be  felt  This  rubbing  or  cr^tus  is  a 
valuable  sign  and  when  present  always  indi- 
cates the  break  in  the  bony  stnKtures.  Thus 
pain,  swelling  or  deformity  and  crepitus  are 
the  chief  s^s  of  a  fracture.  A  fracture  may 
result,  however,  without  there  being  evident 
crepitus.  Thereifore  in  all  doubtful  cases  and, 
in  tact  in  all  suspected  cases,  an  X-ray  examina- 
tion should  be  made  a  routine  procedure.  By 
the  incoming  of  the  X-ray  technique,  the 
knowledge  of  fractures  has  increascxl  enor- 
mously. First  aid  of  closed,  uncomplicated 
fractures  consists  in  ^ving  sotne  support  to 
the  part  until  the  physician  can  be  summoned. 
When  the  wound  is  open,  however,  first  aid  may 
be  of  great  service  in  luniting  tlw  possibilities 
of  infection.  Open  fractures  are  complicated 
by  the  cutting  of  the  skin  or  of  the  muscular 
parts.  li  there  Is  much  bleeding,  this  must  be 
controlled  by  a  tight  compress.  This  can  con- 
sist of  a  folded  towel  which  has  been  placed 
in  boiling  water  a  few  moments,  or  if  time  is 
an  element,  a  dean  towel  can  be  applied  directl/ 
to  the  wound.  Blood  is  one  of  the  best  anti- 
septics until  the  doctor  comes,  and  it  is  better  to 
let  the  blood  be  on  a  complicated  open  fracture 
than  to  attempt  poor  minor  surgery  by  washing. 
Complicated  open  fractures  should  be  even 
more  secureljr  supported  and  prevented  from 
cutting  the  tissues  more  during  removal  by 
careful  bandages  and  supports. 

The  individual  sytpptoms  are  subject  to 'con- 
siderable variation  so  a  short  description  may 
be  of  service  in  further  aiding  the  first  aid 
diajgnosis.  The  pain  is  apt  to  be  immediate. 
It  is  apt  to  be  Quite  sharp  and  severe  and  acute 
and  is  distinctly  aggravated  by  the  movement 
of  the  parts  involved.  Unless  the  part  is  ban- 
daged there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  to  involuntarily  move  the  fragments 
which  causes  a  certain  amount  of  movement, 
hence  the  continuance  of  the  pain.  While  the 
pain  is  usually  closely  localized,  it  may  follow 
the  course  of  a  nerve  trunk  which  may  have 
been  injured  by  the  fragments.  There  is  usu- 
ally marked  local  tenderness.  A  widely-used 
surgical  rule  is  as  follows :  When  pressure 
is  put  on  the  sides  o£  a  bone  at  some  distance 
from  the  point  of  localized  tenderness,  and  it 
gives  rise  to  pain  at  the  site  of  tenderness, 
mere  usually  is  a  broiken  bone.  Such  pressure 
may  be  lateral  or  along  the  long  axis  of  the 
bone.  Broken  bones  usually  show  a  deform!^ 
of  the  parts.  Careful  looking  at  the  affected 
regions  is  enough  to  make  a  di^[nosis  in  cer- 
tain localities;  thus  there  is  the  characteristic 
silver  fork  appearance  of  a  broken^  wrist,  and 
other  localities  have  their  characteristic  defor- 
mities. Crepitation  and  X-ray  examination 
have  been  discussed  sufficiency.  With  the 
widespread  facility  for  X-ray  examinations 
there  is  no  exeu6«  for  faulty  diagnosis  and 
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treatment.  Every  fracture  ^old  be  X-rayed. 
No  doctor  should  fed  satisfied  without  the  valu- 
able information  which  this  can  give,  and  thus 
be  of  use  to  the  patient  Every  patient  should 
msist  upon  it.  Consult  Keen,  ^Surgery'; 
Sthnson,  'Fractures' ;  Bryant,  *Surgery' ;  Sted- 
man.  'Reference  Handbook,  Medical  Sciences.' 

Smith  Ely  Jelliffe, 

FRADBNBURGH,  Juon  Nelson,  Ameri- 
can Methodist  clergyman :  b.  Gonvemeur,  N.  Y., 
4  March  1843.  He  was  graduated  from  Genesee 
College,  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary  (1868-69),  of 
ancient  languages  in  the  Fredonia  Normal 
School  (1869-73)  and  principal  of  the  Mans- 
field (Pa.)  Normal  School  (1873-75).  After 
pastorates  at  Qeveland,  Ohio,  and  elsewhere, 
he  was  settled  in  1896  at  Clarion,  Pa.  He  has 
published  'Witnesses  from  the  Dust'  (1885)  ; 
'Beauty  Crowned'  (1887)  ;  <Liying  Religions' 
(1888);  'Departed  Gods'  (1891);  *Fire  from 
Strange  Altars'  (1891);  'Light  from  Egypt' 
(1897);  'Life's  Springtime'  (1900);  'History 
of  Erie  Conference'  (1907);  'In  Memoriam, 
Henry  Harrison  Cunmitngs'  (1913). 

FRAENKEL,  frSnlcil,  Karl.  German  bac- 
teriologist: b.  Ciiarlottenbur^,  1861,  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  universities  of  Ber^ 
Un,  Heidett)erg,  Leipzig  and  Freiburg.  In  1885 
he  was  appointed  assistant  at  the  Berlin  Insti- 
tute of  Hygiene,  becoming  privatdozent  in 
1888.  Two  years  later  he  was  made  professor 
at  Kooigsberg,  removed  to  Marburg  in  1891 
and  to  Halle  four  years  later.  In  conjunction 
■with  Brieger  he  demonstrated  the  proteid  char- 
acter of  extra  cellular  toxins.  He  succeeded  in 
isolating  the  Pneumococctis  and  the  Dipiococ- 
cus  ianceolatus  in  meningitis.  He  published 
'Gnmdriss  der  Bakterienkunde'  (1886;  rev.  ed., 
1895):  'Diphthcriebanllen'  (1893);  'Menki- 
gokoldnu  auf  der  Conjunctiva^  (1899)  ;  'Spiril- 
fen  dea  Zeckenfieber8>  (1907). 

FRAGA,  f  ra'ga,  Spain,  town  in  the  Province 
of  Huesca,  on  tfie  C^nca,  15  miles  sondiwest  of 
Linda.  It  contains  an  ancient  town  hall  and  an 
interesting  church  which  was  formerly  a 
mosque.  Figs  and  pomegranates  are  exported 
in  large  quantities.  Agriculture  generally  is  in 
a  prosperous  condition  in  the  neighborhood.  In 
1149  it  was  taken  from  the  Moors,  who  had 
made  it  a  separate  emirate.   Pep.  7,418. 

FRAGMKNTA  VATICANA,  a  roll  of 
1^1  documents,  dating  from  the  3d  century 
A.D.  and  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library, 
Rome. 

FRAGONARD,  fra-go-nar',  Alexandre 
Bvariste,  French  artist  and  sculptor:  b.  Grasse 
1780;  d.  Paris  1850.  He  was  the  son  of  Jean 
Honori  Fruonard  and  studied  with  his  father 
and  also  with  David  whose  historical  style  he 
followed.  His  most  notable  painting  is  the 
'Entty  of  Joan  of  Arc  into  Orleans,'  now  in 
the  museum  at  Orleans ;  a  bas-relief  in  the 
■Palais  Bourdon,  Paris,  is  representative  of  his 
sculpture.  Other  paintings,  lithographic  illus- 
trations and  designs  by  him  are  in  the  Louvre. 

FRAGONARD,  Jean  Honor*,  French 
artist:  b.  Grasse  1732;  d.  Paris  1806.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  glover  and  was  destined  for  a 
notary's  career  in  Paris,  but  at  18  his  artistic 
talent  was  so  marked  mat  Boucher  suggested 
technical  study  with  Chardib,  later  taking  him 


into  his  own  studio  to  make  reproducttcxis 
from  his  original  paintings.  Fragonard  won 
the  *Prix  de  Rome'^  in  1752  with  a  painting  of 
'Jeroboam  sacrificing  to  the  idols,'  although 
he  was  not  a  student  of  the  Academy.  From 
1752-55  he  studied  with  Van  Loo;  in  1754 
painting  'Christ  washing  the  feet  of  the  Apos- 
tles' now  in  Grasse  cathedral;  and  then  from 
1755-59  availing  himself  of  his  prize  opportur 
nity  for  residence  and  study  at  the  French 
Academy  in  Rome  under  Natoire,  his  succes- 
sive masters  broadening  the  scope  of  his  tech- 
nic With  the  abbe  of  Saint  Non  he  spent  a 
summer  vacation  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  and  Fra- 
gonard's  studies  of  the  beautifully  laid  out 
grounds  with  their  art  decorations  of  terrace^ 
temples,  grottoes  and  foundations,  were  en- 
graved by  the  abbe  for  his  descriptive  works. 
They  laid  the  foundation  of  that  style  of 
painting  which  has  made  Frag(»iard  famous. 
Before  returning  to  Paris  in  ITdX  he 
went  to  Venice  where  he  was  greatly  im- 
pressed by  the  works  o£  Tiepolo.  His  'Coresus 
et  Callirtide,'  eult^zed  by  Diderot,  bought  by 
the  king,  and  repr^uced  by  tbe  (jobelins  tap- 
estry works,  gained  his  admission  to  the  Acad- 
emy in  1765.  Abandoning  religious  and 
classical  topics,  henceforth  Fragonard,  a  joyous 
spirit  and  soaal  favorite,  devoted  himaelf  to 
those  suggestive  pictures  of  high  life  Which  d©- 
I)ict  the  pleasure,  sentiment,  passion  and  licen- 
tiousness of  the  court  of  Louis  XV  in  that  period 
of  luxury,  extravagance  and  profligacy  which 
culminated  in  the  French  Revolution.  Their 
worth  is  due  to  the  beauty  of  their  settir^ 
their  refined  technic^  and  delicate  coloring. 
During  the  Revolution,  Fragonard  soug^ 
refuge  with  his  friend  Maubert  at  Grasse, 
whose  house  he  decorated  with  the  'Roman 
d'amour  de  la  jeunesse'  (Romance  of  love  and 
youth),  a  series  of  panels  originally  ia> 
tended  for  the  villa  of  Madame  du  Bany 
at  Louvecicnnes  Th^  were  sold  hy  li. 
Maubert's  heirs  in  1896  for  $250,000;  th^ 
were  bought  by  Pierpont  Morgan  in  1914  and 
exhibited  in  New  York;  in  1915  diejr  became 
the  property  of  H.  C  Frick.  Other  fine  speci- 
mens of  Fragonard's  works  are  owned  by  the 
Rothschild  family  of  London  and  Paris,  notably 
the  small  'Billet  Doux>  canvas  bought  in  Paris 
in  1905  for  $95,000  which  gives  an  idea  of  the 

{(resent  worth  of  "Fragonards.*  In  the  Wa^ 
ace  Collection,  London,  are  'The  Fountain 
of  Love.>  'The  Fair-Wred  Child,'  'The 
Schoolmistress,  *  and  '  Le  Chiff re  d'amour^ 
(The  Symbol  of  Love) ;  among  15  in  the 
Louvre,  Paris,  are  'Corisus'-  'The  Bathers'; 
'La  Chemise  enlevSe'  (The  Stolen  Chemise)  ; 
'The  Sleeping  Bacchante';  'The  Shepherd's 
Hour,'  and  'Inspiration' ;  other  works,  'Ser- 
ment  d'amour'  (Pledge  of  Love)*  'Le  Verrou' 
(The  Bolt) ;  'La  Culbute>  (The  TumWe)  ;  etc., 
are  in  different  museums  throughout  France. 
One  of  the  best  known  by  reproduction  'The 
Swing,'  and  ^Blind  Man's  Bu(T,»  are  in  the 
Grouft  Collection,  Paris.  In  1769  he  married 
Marie  Anne  Gerard,  his  pupil,  a  talented  minia- 
ture painter  of  Grasse,  his  own  native  town, 
and  his  happy  union  resulted  in  beautiful  sub- 
jects of  domestic  life,  'The  Happy  Mother,* 
'The  Cradle,*  etc.  After  the  Revolution  he 
returned  to  Paris  where  he  died  in  n^lect  and 
oblivioiL  appreciation  of  his  work  reviving  80 
years  after  his  death.  Consult  the  luogra^es 
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by  De  Nolhac  (Paris  1906) ;  and  by  Portalis 
(Paris  1883) ;  also  De  Goncourt,  *L'Art  du 
XVIIIe  siecle>  (Paris  1874);  Josr  *Fragon- 
ard-moeurs  du  XVIIIe  si^le>  (Paris  1901). 

FRAMINGHAM,  Mass.,  town  in  Middle- 
sex County,  on  the  Sudbury  River,  and  on  the 
New  Yorl^  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  and  the 
Boston  and  Albamr  railroads,  about  20  miles 
west  of  Boston.  It  comprises  the  villages  of 
Framinshani,  South  Framlngham,  Saxonville 
and  Nobscot.  The  chief  centre  of  commerce 
and  industry  is  South  Framingham  which  has 
manufactures  of  straw  braids  and  hats,  boots, 
shoes  and  rubber  goods,  paper  boxes, .  tags, 
crepe  paper,  leather  board,  gummed  labels, 
boilers  and  carriage  wheels:  while  in  Saxon- 
ville blankets,  wool  and  worked  yam  and  cloth 
are  manufactured ;  farming  implements,  heaters, 
sugar  and  coffee  machinery  are  also  produced. 
The  United  States  Census  of  Manufactures  for 
1914  showed  within  the  town  limits  49  indus- 
trial establishments  of  factory  grade,  employ- 
ing 5,150  persons;  3,982  being  wage-earners  re- 
ceiving annually  a  total  of  ^257,000  in  wages. 
The  capital  invested  aggregated  i^j^^S^,  and 
the  year's  output  was  valued  at  $8,727,000;  of 
tiiis,  $5,280,000  was  the  value  added  by  manu- 
facture. Framins^iam  was  early  known  as  an 
educational  centre.  Framingham  Academy,  es- 
tablished in  1792,  was  incorporated  in  its  public 
school  system  in  1851.  The  first  State  normal 
school  established  in  the  United  States  i«  here, 
removed  from  Newton  in  1853,  its  first  location 
having  been  Lexington  from  1839-44.  At  Sher- 
bom  adjoining  South  Framin^iam  is  the 
State  reformatory  for  women.  Framingham 
also  contains  hospitals,  almshouse,  Home  for 
the  Aged,  a  public  library  and  its  historical  and 
natural  history  socie^  has  notable  collections. 
Municipal  waterworks  are  operated  and  the  ad- 
ministration is  by  town  meetings.  Known  as 
Danforth's  plantation,  the  property  of  Governor 
Thomas  Danforth  from  1640L^  on  the  Boston 
to  Worcester  turnpike,  the  *old  Connecticut 
path,^  and  named  Framingfasmi  from  his  Eng- 
lish home,  its  incorporation  as  a  township  dates 
from  1700.  Pop.  13,64&  Consult  Temple,  J. 
H.,  ^History  of  Framingham'  (Framingham 
1887). 

PRAMPTON,  Sir  Oeorce  James,  Enfirlish 
sculptor:  b.  1860.  He  studied  under  W.  S. 
Frith  and  entered  the  Royal  Academy  schools 
in  1881,  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  and  travel- 
ing studentship  in  1887,  since  when  he  has  re- 
ceived many  honors  in  France,  (rermany,  Bel- 
glum,  Spain  and  America,  including  Medaille 
o'Honneur  at  the  Paris  Exiwsition  of  1900.  He 
has  executed  many  memorials  and  statues,  in- 
cluding those  of  Queen  Victoria  at  Calcutta, 
Southport,  St  Helens,  Winnii)eg  and  Leeds. 
He  designed  the  terra-cotta  decoration  on  the 
Constitutional  Club,  the  sculpture  on  the  Glas- 
gow Art  Galleries,  the  whole  of  the  sculpture 
on  the  exterior  of  Lloyd's  Re^ster,  London, 
the  entrance  to  Electra  House,  London, 
spandrels  at  entrance  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  fibres  on  the  spire  of  Saint  Mary's, 
Oxford,  samts  on  the  shrine  of  William  of 
Wykeham,  Winchester  Cathedral,  lions  at  the 
entrance  to  the  new  exterior  of  the  British 
Museum,  statues  of  Queen  Maiy  for  Victoria 
Memorial  Hall,  Calcutta,  ana  Government 
Hoiis^  Delht  portrait  busts  of  George  V  and 
Queen  Mary  for  die  C^dhalL    He  has  de- 


signed and  executed  works  in  ivory,  silver, 
enamels,  etc  He  was  knighted  in  1908. 

FRANC,  a  French  silver  coin,  containii^ 

10  d^imes  and  100  centimes.  Valtie  in  Ameri- 
can money  20  cents. 

FRANC,  frank,  Martin  I-e,  French  author: 
b.  Normandy  1410;  d.  1461.  As  secretaiy  to 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  who  became  Pope  Felix  V 
he  secured  several  prominent  appointments, 
notably  that  of  secretaiy  to  Nidiolas  V.  His 
chief  worics,  *L'estrif  de  fortune  et  de  vertu* 
(1519),  in  prose,  and  hts' lengthy  poem,  *Le 
<^ampion  des  danies>  (1530),  iuthougfa  tedious 
and  burdened  with  detail,  throw  valuable  ti^t 
on  contemporary  manners  and  customs. 

FRANCAIS,  Count  Antoine,  French  poli- 
tician and  author:  b.  Beaurepaire,  Is^re,  1756; 
d.  Paris,  7  March  1836.  He  was  elected  as 
representative  for  the  Department  of  Loire- 
Ini^rieure  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  1791, 
and  became  notorious  for  his  violent  attacks 
on  the  priesthood  and  the  farmers-general  but  ' 
did  not  gain  re-election  to  the  Convention.  As 
a  Girondist,  he  fled  for  safety  to  the  mountains 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  He  was  a  member 
and  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Cotmcil  of 
Five  Hundred  in  1798;  became  prefect  of 
Charente-lnf^rieure;  member  of  the  Council  of 
State;  in  1804  Director-Crtneral  of  Indirect 
Taxes ;  was  created  count  and  grand  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  and  finally  peer  of  France. 
His  published  -works  include  *Le  manuscrit  de 
feu  M.  Jerome'  (1825)  ;  ^Judaises  compc>s^  sur 
la  montagne'  (1826)  ;  ^La  valine  des  onginaux* 
(1828)  ;  *La  vie  rurale,  ou  I'agriculture  enaeig- 
nee  d'une  maniere  dramatique'  (1829). 

FRANCAIS,  frih-si,  Francoia  Lonia, 
French  painter:  b.  Plombieres,  department  of 
VoMces,  17  Nov.  1814;  d.  1897.  He  was  a  piipil 
of  Corot  and  C^ux  at  the  Beaux  Arts,  first 
exhibited  at  the  Salon  in  1837,  obtained  a  medal 
of  the  first  class  at  the  Salon  of  1848^  and  was 
admitted  a  member  of  Ae  Institute  in  1890. 
He  became  best  known  as  a  landscapLst,  par- 
ticularly for  his  views  of  the  Paris  environs 
and  glunpses  of  the  Seine.  His  finest  work, 
^Daphnis  and  Chloe,*  is  in  the  Luxembourg, 
together  with  three  other  canvases,  'Evening 
<Orpheus>  and  <The  End  of  Winter*  Hb 
s^le  is  peculiar^  individual  in  its  comlnnation 
of  realinn  and  idealism. 

FRANCAVILLA  (franTca-ve'yj)  PON- 
TANA,  Italy,  city  in  the  province  of  Lecce,  be- 
tween Brin(»si  and  Taranto.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  leather  and  cloth  and  an  active  trade  in 

011  and  wine.   Pop.  21,527. 

FRANCE,  fraAs.  Anatole.  See  Thibault, 

Jacques  Anatole. 

FRANCE,  Joseoh,  French  publicist:  b. 
Lorraine  1787;  d.  1869.  Having  entered  the 
French  army  in  1815,  he  had  become  a  colonel 
in  1834,  and  irf  1836-46  was  commander  of 
military  police  in  the  island  of  Martiniwse, 
West  Indies.  The  puMtcation  of  his  'Ia. 
viriti  et  des  faits*  (1841),  a  work  descriptive 
of  the  ill-treatment  of  negro  slaves  in  die 
island,  caused  his  removal  from  his  post  and 
trial  for  sedition.  He  was  deprived  of  his 
commission,  but  subseauent  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  French  colonies  (1848)  was 
elected  from  Martinique  to  the  (Constituent  As- 
sembly, and  from  1852  was  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  island.   His  publications  ,  include 
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*Les  corsaires  francais  dans  les  Antilles* 
(1857);  'Questions  coloniales*  (1860);  *Stat- 
istique  de  la  Martinique'  (1861). 

FRANCE.  ancient  Gallia  or  Gaul,  is 
the  most  westerty  country  of  central  Europe 
and  the  largest  republic  of  that  continent.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  the  Latin  nations 
it  possesses  a  lustory  sectmd  to  none,  while 
its  art,  literature,  and  social  customs  have  made 
h  Iht  peer  of  die  foremost  nations.  Its  geo- 
graqkby,  political  and  military  history  since  the 
downiall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  also  its  artis- 
tic and  commercial  life,  are  here  treated  under 
the  foltowing  heads: 

1.  Gsogniphjr,  Topognphy,    12.  Preach  Bducatioii. 

etc  13.  Fsench  toognoge. 

3.  HietinVt  B.C;  38  to  iJt.    14.  French  literature. 

1796.  15.  French  Dramatic  Art. 

3.  Hiitory  from  the  Revolu-    16.  French  Music 

tioD  to  tbe  BsUbliab-    17.  French  Art. 

ment  of  the  SmiurOi    18.  French  Civilizatkm. 

1796-1804.  19.  French  Journalism. 

4.  The  Empire.  20.  Flench  Industries. 

1S15.  21.  Commercial  and  Banking 

&  The  French  Oovemment.  System. 
7.  French  Law  and  Juris-   22.  French  Railways. 

prudence.  23.  French  Merchant  Fleet. 

5.  French  Socialisffl.  24.  French  Amy. 
9.  Socialiam  in  France  dw^   25.  French  Navy. 

ing  tbe  War.  26.  French  Colonies. 

10.  French  Church  and  State.    27.  France,  Diplomatic  R»- 

11.  The  Separation  irfCheKch  latioss  of  tbe  United 

and  aute.  SUtoe  with. 

1.  OBOQRAPHY,  TOPOGRAPHY, 
POLITICAL  DIVISIONS,  ETC  France 
is  situated  between  tat.  42°  2ff  and  51" 
5'  N.;  and  long.  4"  52'  W.  and  7"  39*  E  (Green- 
wich). According  to  the  meridian  of  Paris, 
the  longritude  is  7^  7'  56"  W.  and  4=  51'  46"  E 
France  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  northwest 

the  Straits  of  Dover  and  the  English  Chan- 
nel (La  Manche)  ;  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic, 
more  especially  that  part  of  it  called  the  Ba^-  of 
Biscay;  on  the  south  by  Spain  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea;  on  the  east  by  Italy,  Switzerland 
and  Germany  and  northeast  by  Germany, 
Luxemburg  and  Belgium,  The  total  land 
frontier  of  France  is  about  1 ,352  miles,  of 
which  about  285  miles  faces  Belgium,  8  miles 
Luxemburg,  300  miles  on  Aljace  and  Lorraine, 
247  miles  on  Switzerland,  356  miles  facing  on 
Spain  and  256  miles  on  Italy.  The  restoration 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  as  a  result  of  the  Euro- 
pean War  1914-18,  renewed  the  ancient  boundary 
line  of  the  Rhine.  About  1,872  miles  of  coast 
line  is  distributed  as  follows :  English  Channel, 
672  miles;  Atlantic,  831  miles,  Mediterranean, 
369  miles.  The_  length  of  the  country  from 
north  to  south  is  about  600  miles,  and  greatest 
breadth  from  east  to  west  about  400  miles;  to 
Cape  Saint  Mathieu,  miles.  The  superficial 
area  of  France  does  not  seem  to  have  been  defi- 
nitely determined  The  French  *officiaP  area  is 
528376  square  kilometers;  the  French  Ministry 
of  War  maps  record  536,408  square  kilometers ; 
General  Strelbitsky,  who  made  a  careful  surv^ 
of  the  land,  arrived  at  533,479  sqtiare  kil<Mneters ; 
while  another  authority,  Dr.  von  Januschek, 
tnade  the  total  536,464  square  kilometers,  an 
estimate  that  most  closely  approaches  that  of 
the  French  geographer.  Prof.  E.  Levasseur,  who 
gives  536,4^  square  kilometers.  It  must  be 
rcmerabered  that  the  island  or  ^droartment*  of 
Corsica  is  included  in  each  calculation. 

Geographically,  so  far  as  regards  peaceful 
communicatitMis,  France  is  more  favorably 
^tUBted  than  any  other  country  in  Europe, 


since  none  other  has  the  same  easy  access  frcxn 
its  own  coasts  to  the  North  Sea,  the  Atlantic 
and  also  the  Mediterranean.  Her  railroads 
communicate  with  every  country  in  central  and 
eastern  Europe,  and  all  railway  traffic  to  Spain 
and  Portugal  must  pass  urough  France. 
Strategically,  her  position  is  weak,  for,  io  addi- 
tion to  her  three  exposed  coast  lines,  France 
can  be  attacked  on  land  by  five  different  coun- 
tries adjoining  her  borders. 

Topography.— Though  protected  by  great 
natural  barriers  at  most  parts  where  the  coun- 
try is  connected  with  the  Continent,  France  is 
not  enclosed  by  them.  More  than  half  her 
frontiers  face  the  open  seas,  and  the  eastern 
mountain  girdle  is  open  at  the  gap  of  the  Rhone 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Jura:  the  opening  at 
Belfort;  in  lower  Alsace:  ana  the  gorges  of 
the  M(»elle  and  Meuse.  Her  harbors  on  three 
shores  secure  to  France  a  large  share  in  sea- 
borne trade,  especially  in  that  most  important 
of  alt  inland  seas,  the  Mediterranean.  France 
is  traversed  from  southwest  to  northeast  by 
several  chains  of  mountains  forming  the  general 
watershed  of  the  country.  This  watershed  has 
two  slopes,  the  one  toward  the  west  and  north, 
carrying  its  waters  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  English  Channel  and  the 
(jerman  Ocean;  the  other  toward  the  east  and 
south,  carrying  its  waters  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  ranges  of  mountains  and  hills  forming  this 
watershed  include  the  western  and  central  Pyr- 
enees, the  western  Corbi^res  in  the  department 
of  Aude,  the  Cevennes,  the  mountains  of  Vi- 
varai^  Lyonnais,  Beaujolais  and  Charoltais,  the 
Cote  d'Or,  the  Plateau  de  Langres,  the  Faucilles 
Mountains  and  the  Vosges.  This  general  water- 
shed is  met  toward  the  northeast  by  the  eastern 
mountain  ranges  of  France,  namely,  the  JUra 
Range  and  various  Alpine  ranges,  one  of  the 
peaks  of  which  is  Mont^  Blanc^  which  m^  be 
regarded  as  the  culminating  point  of  the  Euro- 
pean mountains,  although  not  absolutely  the 
h^est  mountaia  in  Europe.  Near  the  centre 
of  France,  and  separate  from  the  great  water- 
shed of  the  country,  are  several  groups  of 
.  volcanic  mountains  known  by  the  general  name 
of  the  mountains  of  Aiivergne,  the  chief  peaks 
of  which  are  the  Plomb  du  Cantal  in  the 
southerrmiost  group,  the  Puy  de  Sancy  in  the 
'central  group  and  the  Puy  de  Dome  in  the 
northernmost  group.  The  spurs  thrown  oS  by 
the  ^eat  watershed  divide  France  into  six: 
prinapal  basins,  five  of  which  are  on  the  north- 
western slope  and  one  on  the  southeastern. 

Geology."  France  possesses  all  the  geo- 
logical formations  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  development  The  mountains  generally  have 
a  nucleus  of  granite,  which  accordingly  forms 
a  prevailing  rock  in  the  Alps,  on  the  east  fron- 
tier, and  their  branches  south  to  the  ^ores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Pyrenees,  the  Ceven- 
nes  and  the  elevated  plateau  of  Langres.  In 
the  Vosges  it  is  more  sparingly  developed,  its 
place  being  often  occupied  1^  porphyry;  and 
in  the  Jura,  where  limestone  occurs  in  such 
enormous  masses  as  to  have  given  its  name  to 
a  peculiar  formation.  The  other  crystalline 
rodcs,  consisting  diiefly  of  trachytes  and  basalts, 
have  received  a  ma^[nificent  develoimient  in 
Attvei^e,  where  whole  mountains  are  com- 
posed of  them,  and  where  the  effects  of  remote 
volcanic  ageacy  are  still  presented  to  the  eye 
in  extinct  craters  and  lava  streams.  The  gran- 
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he  is  overiaid  by  primitive  stratified  rocks  of 
gneiss,  and  of  micaceous  and  ai^llaceous 
slates,  succeeded,  particularly  in  the  Pyrenees, 
by  mountain  limestone.  The  secondary  forma- 
tion, commencing  with  this  limestone  and  con- 
tinued in  ascenmng  series  up  to  the  chalk,  al- 
ways possesses  pecuHar  interest,  because  within 
it  valuable  mines  of  lead  and  iron,  and  alt  the 
workable  means  of  coal,  are  included.  It  Is 
largely  developed  in  many  parts  of  France,  and 
furnishes  a  considerable  number  of  coal  and 
mineral  fields.  The  Tertiary  formation,  includ- 
ing all  the  limestones,  sands  and  clays,  above 
the  chalk,  occurs  continuously  in  two  great 
divisions,  and  partially  in  a  number  of  isolated 
^ots,  and  covers  a  vast  extent  of  surface. 
The  larger  continuous  division  is  in  the  souths 
west,  where  it  commences  at  the  foot  of  the 
I^renees,  and  occtipies  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  basins  of  the  Garonne  and  of  the  Adour. 
The  lesser  but  better  known  division  takes  the 
name  of  the  Paris  Basin,  and  has  been  made 
familiar  to  the  scientific  world  by  the  labors 
of  Cuvier  and  other  distinguished  natnralists. 

Rivers  and  Lakes. —  The  great  rivers  of 
France  are  the  Seine,  Garonne,  Loire,  Char- 
ente,  Adour,  Meuse  and  the  Rhdne.  In  the 
basin  of  the  Garonne  are  its  affluents,  the 
Ariige,  Tarn,  Lot  and  Dordogne  on  the  right 
bank,  and  the  Gers  on  the  left  bank.  To  the 
north  of  the  basin  of  the  Garonne  is  that  of 
the  Loire  and  its  tributaries,  the  Ni^re  and 
the  Maine  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  Allier, 
Loiret,  Cher,  Indre^  vienne  and  S^re  Nantaise 
on  the  left.^  To  this  basin  also  belong  the  sec- 
ondary basins  of  the  Vilaine  and  the  Blavet 
In  the  basin  of  the  Seine  are  its  tributaries, 
the  Aude,  Marne  and  Oise  on  the  right  bank, 
an'd  the  Yonne,  Loing,  Eure  and  Rille  on  the 
left  hank.  The  secondary  basins  are  that  of 
the  Somme  in  the  north  and  those  of  the  Ome 
and  Oise  in  the  south.  In  the  basin  of  the 
Meuse  are  its  tributaries,  the  Sambre  on  its 
left  bank,  to  which  is  added  the  s«:ondary 
basin  of  the  Escaut  or  Schelde.  The  1»«n  of 
the  Rhone  occupies  the  whole  of  the  territory 
of  France  which  Hes  to  the  southeast  of  the  . 
great  watershed.  The  tributaries  of  the  Rhone 
are  the  Ain.  the  Saone,  the  Ard*che  and  the 
Gard  upon  the  right  bank  and  the  Isere,  Drome 
and  Durance  on  the  left.  The  secondary  basins ' 
are  those  of  the  Var,  Argens  and  Arc  on  the 
east  and  those  of  the  Tet^  Aude  and  Hirauh 
on  the  west.  France  has  in  all  more  than  212 
navigable  streams,  vrith  a  total^  navigation  of 
5,700  miles.  The  lakes  are  few  in  number,  and 
individually  limited  in  extent.  The  lai^st, 
Grand-Lieu,  in  the  department  of  Loire- 
Infirieure,  covers  an  area  of  only  27  square 
miles,  and  is  altogether  devoid  of  interest.  The 
next  largest,  Saint  Point,  in  the  Jura,  does  not 
cover  three  square  miles.  Others  of  still  less 
dimensions  become  more  interesting  from  their 
localities  in  the  lofty  re^ons  of  the  Pyrenees, 
or  in  the  deep  hollows  of  ancient  craters  in 
Auvergne. 

Climate^  The  climate  of  France  is  greatly 
diversified,  and  caimot  be  described  accurately 
witliout  dividing  it  into  different  regions.  With 
a  very  limited  exception,  it  lies  wholly  within 
the  more  moderate  portion  of  the  temperate 
zone.  France  may  be  divided  into  fonr  chmatic 
regions  according  to  the  different  vegetable 
products  which  tiufferent  districts  are  able  to 


mature.    Within  tihe  first,  and  wannest,  tiie 

olive  is  successfully  cultivated.  It  forms  the 
southeast  part  of  France,  and  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  departments  which  border  on  the 
Mediterranean.  The  second  r^on  is  character- 
ized by  the  general  cultivation  of  maize  or 
Indian  com.  The  third  region  reaches  north 
to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  profitable  culture 
of  the  vine,  and  may  be  considered  as  deter- 
mined by  a  line  stretcUng  between  the  month 
of  the  Loire  and  At  town  of  M&tires,  in  the 
department  of  Ardennes.  All  the  country  be- 
yond this  line  is  included  in  the  fourth  region. 
In  the  northwest  the  prevalence  of  winds^  from 
that  direction  often  produces  a  superfluity  of 
moisture,  which  manifests  itself  in  mists  or  in 
frequent  and  heavy  showers  of  rain.  At  the 
OMMsite  extremi^,  the  southeast,  a  contraiy 
enect  is  produced,  and  a  suhry,  stifling  wind 
wrinkles  up  the  skin  and  not  infrequently 
spreads  fever  in  its  most  malignant  form.  But 
it  is  only  to  a  few  exceptional  districts  that 
these  remarks  apply.  After  allowing  for  them, 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  surface  remains, 
under  an  atmosphere  remarkable,  more  espe- 
cially^ in  its  central  districts,  for  salubn^, 
serenity  and  bru^tness. 

Famui  and  Florae  The  fauna  of  Fnnce 
does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  central, 
southern^  and  western  Europe,  the  only  difler- 
ence  being  that  more  cattle  and  sheep  are 
found  in  the  north  of  France,  while  the  stock 
of  horses  is  rather  deficient.  Owing  to  the 
lack  of  extensive  forest-lands  or  mountain 
masses,  the  range  of  wild  animals  is  growing 
smaller.  The  wolf  and  wild  boar  have  not  yet 
been  extirpated;  for  the  most  part  they  are 
artificially  protected  for  sport,  especially  the 
wolf  of  Brittany.  In  the  south  the  silkworm 
is  extensively  reared,  as  also  are  bees  producing 
the  famous  Narbonne  honey.  Fish  is  taken 
around  the  coasts  in  great  abundance,  including 
the  tunny,  sardines  and  herrings. 

The  flora  is  rich  and  extensive  owing  to 
the  great  differences  of  climate.  The  htghland 
flora  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  is  identical  widi 
that  of  the  other  Alpine  lands.  The  garden  of 
the  country  is  Provence,  in  the  southeastern 
comer,  where  eucalyptus,  introduced  from 
Australia,  thrives  as  on  native  soil,  besides 
olive  and  mulberry.  The  produce  of  the  soil 
is  naturally  in  accordance  with  the  diversity 
of  climatic  and  physical  conditions.  Between 
the  weather-beaten  flats  of  the  north  and  the 
azure  coast  of  the  south,  almost  tromcal  in 
vegetation ;  from  the  vinej-ards  of  the  M£doc  to 
the  Alpine  woods  and  pastures  below  the  per- 
petual snows;  from  the  blooming  grasses  of 
Normandy  to  the  wild  and  desolate  plateaux 
of  the  Gausses  every  type  of  vegetation  or 
cultivation  is  represented.  The  forests  jrield 
oak,  beech,  lime,  elm,  pine,  fir  and  various  types 
of  maple. 

Political  Divisions. —  Before  the  Revolution 
of  1789  France  was  divided  into  general  gov- 
ernments, the  number  of  which  has  varied  at 
different  epochs.  Under  Francis  I,  by  wfamn 
Hiey  were  instituted,  there  were  nine.  Under 
Henry  III  there  were  12.  Under  Louis  XIV 
the  number  was  fixed  at  32,  to  which  a  33d  was 
added  by  the  acquisttion  of  Corsica,  under 
Louis  XV.  In  1789,  when  the  knre  of  change 
becune  paramount,  the  pnnrinces  were  not  per- 
mitted to  esc^;  and  it  vras  then  detennmed 
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that  the  whole  of  France,  inclw&n^  the  island 
of  Corsica;  ibotdd  be  parceled  out  into  depart- 
ments, and  each  department  subdivided  suc- 
cessively into  arrondiasements,  cantons  and 
communes,  an  arrangement  which  was  actu^ly 
carried  out  in  1790.  This  division  has  since 
maintained  its  ground,  each  department  being 
named  after  the  most  important  plursical  feature 
^riiicfa  it  contains.  The  number  of  d^nrtments 
was  originally  83.  but  it  has  been  at  different 
times  increased  and  decreased.  There  are  now 
86  departments  and  the  ^'territory  of  feUort,' 
a  remnant  of  the  department  of  Haut-Rhin. 
As  the  old  provinces,  though  now  no  Icmger 
recognized  in  legal  and  other  formal  docu- 
ments, continue  so  familiar  to  the  French  them- 
selves and  are  so  frequently  mentioned,  not 
only  by  earlier  writers,  bttt  in  the  geographical, 
historical  and  statistical  works  of  the  present 
day,  a  list  is  here  given  exbtUtlng  those  old 
provinces  and  the  departments  now  most  nearly 
corresponding  to  them,  with  their  respective 
capitals  or  *pr6fectures »  The  names  of  the 
modem  departments  are  nearly  all  borrowed 
from  die  physical  ge<^:raphy  of  the  country, 
above  all  from  the  water  courses.  A  knowledge 
of  Frendi  geugn^hy  will  readily  enable  one  to 
locate  ea^r  the  relative  position  of  the 
departments. 

Ana.,  Pofn- 
DApvtnwnti  uid      aquare  iBtxm. 
PravitKM  capitals  tnilM,  1911. 

Fbadre   Norf  (Lille)   a. 228  1,M1,7» 

Artoit   Pa»^CalM  (Anai) . . .  a,«06  1.068.135 

Pinrdis  Sonune  (Amiaat)   2,443  520,161 

 Seine-In(£rieur«  (Rouen)  2.448  877,383 

 Eure  (_Evreux)   2.330  323.763 

NorsHuto   Calvadoa  (Cam)   3.197  39«,318 

 Oroe  (Atonson)   2.371  307.433 

  Manche  tSaint-Lfi)   2,475  476,119 

BntiaaB   nie-et-ViUne  (RemiM)..  2,497  608.098 

  CAtei-du-Nml  (Stint) 

Brieuc)   2.786  605.523 

  Fini«tire  (Chiimper)          2.729  800.771 

■    Morbihan  (VanneiJ   2,738  578.400 

■    Loir»-Inf6neun (Naateri  2.693  669.930 

Aaimi   M«ine-«t-Laire  (Angen) .  2,811  508,149 

'    Mayenne  (Laval)   1,986  297.732 

Maioe   Sarthe  (U  Mam)   2,410  419.370 

Ula-da-FnnOB. . .  8eiiM-et-OiM  (V«naiUu)  2.184  817.617 

...  Seine  (Pozia)   18S  4.154.042 

...  Seme-et-MameCMelun).  2.275  363.561 

'  ...  Oiae  (Beeuvais)  .  :   2.273 

_      ■  ...  Aime  (Laon)   2.866 

ChampagB*  ArdaanM  (Htei^) . . . .  3.027 

•                    Aube  (^yee)   2,326 

"    Haute- Marne  (Oiao- 

mont).   2,420 

Lorraine*             luTeuae  (Bar-le-Duc)   2,408 

"    Meurthe-«t-MoMlle 

(Nao^   3.03« 

 Vowea  (Bpinal)   2.303 

Alncat   Temtoire    de  Belfort 

(Belfort)   23S 

nmBt!b»-OoaM. .  Haute^SaAne  (Veaoul) . . .  2.074 

"               Douba  (Besancpn)   2.051 

"           ..  Jura  (Lons-le-&ulnler>..  1.951 

Botuaoana            Ain  (Bouts)   2.248 

'                    8a6ne-eC-Laire(MfcoQn).  3.330 

"                    Cfite-d'Or  (Dijon)   3.391 

■                    Yonne  (Aujierre)   2.892 

Lfonaaia  Loire  (Saint  Btteone) .. .  1.852 

„    '                     RhflnefLyon)   1,104 

Dmphiii^                    ((jrenoble)   3,178 

*                     Drflme  (Valence)   2 . 532 

„     ■                       Hautes-AlpeB  (Gap)   2,178 

SaToie                  Savoie  (Chamb*ry)   2,388 


411,028 
530,236 
318,896 
436.310 
240,755 

214.765 
277,935 

564.730 
433,914 

101.386 
257.606 
299.935 
352.713 
342,482 
604.446 
350.044 
303.889 
640.549 
915,581 
555.911 
290,894 
105.083 
247.890 


•tAs  aiesutt  of  the  Franco- Prussian  War  (q.v.)  of  1870- 
71.  3;«»  Kjuaro  milos  in  the  departmantaof  Mowlle.  Hetutba 
and  Voagw,  from  tha  andent  provinces  of  Lorraine,  and 
'•403  square  milea  from  the  former  province  of  Alsace,  com- 
prising tbe  departments  of  Bao-Rhin  (capital  Strassbur^) 
snd  Iteut-Rhin  (capital  Colmar).  mee  ceded  to  Gntnany. 
Tha  BuiDpean  War  ol  1914-18  roatored  tha  lost  territory  to 
rrance.  readjusted  its  area  to  a  totdl  of  213.659  square 
DIM.  and  tti  population  by  i,874<ot4  (Atece-Lonaine)  to 
4M75Ja3. 


Praviaoei 

Savoie  

Comtab-VenaiMin 

Provence  


Axrond.  Nice. 

Ome  

Languodoc  


Roussillon  

Comti  de  Vwc. . 
OayBaaa  et  Oaa- 
flOBM  


Bfata  

Ancoumote  

Aunia  et  Baint- 
onae  

Poitou  


Area, 

Oepartmenta  and  '  aquare 
capitate  boOm 
Hauta-Savoie  (AnnecT)..  1,774 

VaucI w  (AviBDOo)   t.38L 

Bouches-du-Rn6iM 

(Marseine)  2.025 

Var  (DruuisiMn)  2,333 

BMSCS-^ea  (Digna)....  2,697 
Alpes-MarttinMS  (N«»).  1.443 

Corse  (Ajaccio)  3.367 

HautC'Loire  (Le  Pay) . . .  1.930 

Ardteba  ^rivas)   2,144 

Lof^  (Mende)   1.996 

Gard  (Ntmes)   2,270 

Hfaault  (MootpelUei).... 2,402 

Aode  (Carc«M0Oae)  2,448 

Tarn  (AIbi)   2.231 

Haute-Garonne  (Tou- 

louae)   2,457 

Pyrtetts-Orientalea 

(Perpignan}   t,598 

Andge  (Toiz)   1,892 


»«S^^  

0«B  (Audi)  

Tarn-et'Oaconiia  (Hout- 
anban)  

Aveyron  (Rodei)  

Lot  (Cahorsj  

Dordogne  (Ptnguaud . .. 
Lot-et-Garonne  (Agen)  ■ . 
Gironde  (Bordeaux) .... 
Landes  (Mont-de- Mar- 
tan)   

Btmtn  Pyrfafes  (Paul . . 
Cbarente  (Anaoulfane) . . 

Cbarente-IoUriMtm  (La 

Rochelle)  

Vendfc  (La  Roche- sur- 


1,750 
2.438 

1.440 
3,385 
2.017 
3,550 
2,078 
4,140 

3.604 

2,977 
2.305 


Popu- 
laboD, 

1911 
255. 13r 
238.656 

805,332 
330, 75S 
107,231 
356.33ft 
388.820 
303,838 
331,801 
123,738 
413.458 
480,484 
300,537 
334,090 

432,126 

213.986 
198,725 


206,105 
321.994 

183,537 
369,448 
205,769 
437,432 
268,088 
829,095 

388.902 
433,318 
347.061 


2,791  450,871 


Touraina, 
Orltenra. 


Berry. 


Uante... 

LiiDooaiii. 
■ 

Auvngne. 


Bourbonn^. 
Nivemaia  


'enL,-   ,   .  _ 

Yon)   2.690  438,530 

Dau.«ivieB  (Nlort)          2,337  837.627 

Vianae  (Poitiers)   3,711  332,376 

Indre-et-Loiie  (Tour«)...  2.377  341,205 

Lotr-et-Cber  (Blois)          2.478  371,231 

Bun-et-Loir  (Oiaitiw).  3,291  273. 255 

LotretiOrUans)   2,629  364,061 

Cher  (Bourgea)   3.819  337,810 

Indie  (Ch&teauroiu)....  3.664  387,673 

CraasQ  (OuifaeO   3,163  266.188 

fUute-Vienne  (Ijinoges)  2,119  384,734 

Conize  (Tulle)   2.272  309,646 

Cantti  (Aurillac)   2.229  223,S«1 

Pay^tt-Ddme  (Clar> 

mont-Perrand)   3.090  525,916 

Allier  (MoiiHns)   2,848  .406.291 

Nitvra  (Nevsr4   2,658  399.312 


TottUa   *  207,054  39.601.509 

The  foUowti^  territories  have  been  acquired 
since  1790: 

Territoriea  Dqyartnieuts 

*^S^liiS3?SaiS":*^}  ^o^Vaucluae 

Nice   Alpea-MaritinieB 

SaTcie   Savoie,  Hawte-Savoia 

2.  FRENCH  HISTORY  B.C.  58  TO  A.D. 

1796.  The  quadrilateral  of  Gaul  has  possessed 
a  geographical  and  political  unity  from  pre- 
historic times  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  quad- 
rilateral have  inherited  and  transmitted  certain 
political,  rather  than  racial,  qualities  uninter- 
ruptedly throughout  the  historical  period.  Btu 
th^  first  state  in  which  we  find  them^  when  the 
great  mass  of  them  were  hut  barbarians,  exte- 
rior to  the  civilization  of  the  Mediterranean 
Basin,  was,  of  course,  far  different  from  that 
strictly  organized  and  disciplined  unity  which 
2,0(X)  years  ago  and  a^in  to-day  is  associ- 
ated with  the  territory  in  question. 

The  Gallic  tribes  were  a  set  of  loosely  or- 
ganized clans  dependent  one  upon  the  other  in 
a  sort  of  semi-teudal  organization.  It  would' 
seem  that  no  one  clan  ever  rose  to  a  cotnplete 
hegemony  over  the  rest  and  again  ^t  any 
small  or  dwindling  clan,  long  before  it  per- 
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mitted  itself  to.  be  absorbed,  would  seek  de- 
fense by  recommending  itself  to  some  superior 
aeiglibonng  clan.  The  classic  instance  of  such 
a  de^dence  is  the  association  of  the  Parisii, 
who  inhabited  the  nei^borhood  of  Paris,  with 
the  large  and  powerful  neighboring  clan  of 
Senones,  whose  capital  was  Sens  on  the  Yonne 
higher  up  the  Seine  Valley.  It  is  curious  to 
note  that  ecclesiastical  arrangements,  always  the 
most  conservative  of  institutions,  preserved  a 
relic  of  this  relation  as  late  as  the  early 
17th  century,  for  until  the  see  of  Paris  was 
raised  to  an  archbishopric  in  1622  the  bishops 
of  Paris  were  suffragan  to  the  archbishops  of 
Sens. 

The  languages  spoken  by  these  clans  we 
know  little  of.  We  know  that  the  civilized 
observers  of  antiquity  regarded  Gaul  as  pre- 
senting three  very  clearly  marked  divisions, 
which  the  Romans  called  (going  from  east  to 
west),  Belgic,  Celtic  and  Aquitanian  Gaul. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  tribes  of  the 
first  spoke  a  varietjj  of  Teutonic  dialects.  It 
may  be  asserted  without  fear  of  error  that 
those  of  the  second  spoke  a  variety  of  Celtic. 
As  to  the  Aquitanian  or  southwestern  portions, 
some  will  luve  it  that  the  Basque  language 
once  extended  throughout  its  territory;  others 
that  its  original  langua^  was  Celtic  like  that  of 
the  central  portion.  On  all  this  nothing  can 
be  certainly  known.  As  to  the  origins  of  this 
stock  we  are  again  in  complete  ignorance  and 
it  would  be  idle  to  linger  upon  the  many  con- 
jectures of  migrations  on  an  *Aryan  race*  (the 
very  existence  of  which  is  but  an  hypothesis) 
or  of  a  "Mediterranean  race,'  a  piece  of  pedan- 
try converse  to  and  only  one  degree  less  futile 
than  the  last. 

The  inhabitants  of  Gaul  have  in  common 
from  the  earliest  times  a  national  character 
and  a  religion  which,  though  they  may  have 
sprung  from  20  different  remote  racial  sources, 
gave  them  a  common  aspect  This  character, 
which  is  dealt  with  under  French  Civilization, 
may  chiefly  be  defined  as  military.  In  the  earli- 
est, as  in  the  latest,  of  European  history,  the 
Gaid  appears  marching  eastward  in  quest  of 
military  adventure.  The  religion  professed  by 
these  people  is  a  more  precise  matter.  It  was  of 
a  definite  and  highly  organized  kind,  although  its 
mysteries  specifically  f  orebade  its  propagation  by 
anything  but  oral  tradition.  It  had  for  its 
organs  a  hierarchy  of  priests  known  as  dmids, 
and  professed,  «s  (jaul  has  alwajq  professed 
in  a  manner  which  seems  a  necessi^  to  her 
people,  specific  dogmas  the  adherence  to  which 
was  guaranteed  by  penalty  and  the  expression 
of  which  was  exclusively  confined  to  the 
priestly  caste.  Among  these  doflpias  the  im- 
mortali^  o£  the  soul,  the  necessity  for  sacri- 
fice an^  we  may  presume,  a  universal  God. 
were  prominent  A  sacrament  of  bread  and 
wine  distinguished  this  cult  and  a  ritual  holiness 
attached  to  certain  objects  and  shrines,  as  the 
mistletoe  among  vegetables  and  the  Grotto  of 
Chartres  among  places. 

The  reader  must  here^  note  the  surprising 
continuity  of  French  institutions,  a  continuity 
the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  discovered  in 
any  other  part  of  the  Western  world.  Indeed 
It  would  seem  as  though  the  prodigious  revolu- 
tions inphilosophy  which  in  ancient  times  made 
Gaul  Christian,  and  in  modem  times  have 
moved  her  to  a  great  though  perilous  experi- 


ment in  democracy,  did  little  but  recolor  the 
substantial  framework  of  the  nation,  and  that 
under  every  r^me  national  unity,  a  priestly 
caste,  affirmed  dogma  and  the  sanctity  of  specif 
shrines  distinguished  the  nature  of  this  people. 

From  very  early  times  the  shore  where  the 
(jallic  quadrilateral  touches  the  Mediterraaean 
had  been  colonized  the  merchants  of  the 
East  Gredc  and  Semitic;  and  indeed  the  aspect 
of  this  fringe,  its  climate  and  produce,  apart 
from  its  exceptionally  political  history,  diner- 
entiated  it  from  the  rest  of  the  country.  Again, 
the  (jallic  hordes  had  overflowed  the  Alps  and 
largely  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Po.  Again, 
there  were  presumably  snots  (as  the  Plain  of 
Alsace)  where  the  miadrilateral  was  intercepted 
by  invaders  of  anouier  stock.  But  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  preliminary  essay,  Ae  quadrilateral 
of  Gavi  is  the  permanent  habitation  of  the 
population  with  the  histoiy  of  which  these 
notes  deal,  and  that  popuration  first  attains 
historical  imjmrtance  with  the  invasion  and  con- 
quest of  Julius  (Zsesar.  This  conquest  occupied 
a^t  years,  from  58  to  50  B.C.  It  was  marked 
by  many  vicissitudes,  the  climax  of  whidi  was 
the  great  revolt  of  Verctngetorix,  which  was 
finally  crushed  at  Aleua.  Had  Caesar  failed 
in  this  attempt  one  cannot  s^  diat  the  Roman 
power  would  have  been  diminished  or  that  of 
the  Gauls  extended;  it  was  fundamentally 
never  more  than  a  struggle  between  civilization 
and  barbarism,  corresponding  to  the  strug^e 
undertaken  later  less  uiorou^y  and  with  less 
success  by  Charlema^e  agstnst  the  Germanic 
tribes. 

As  it  was.  the  coiu^uest  of  (Saul  affords  such 
a  field  for  the  extension  of  civilization  as  has 
never  before  or  since  been  afforded  to  its  ex- 
tension in  the  histonr  of  the  Western  world. 
For,  first,  the  "Hinterland®  thus  acquired  was  in 
every  way  siuted  to  the  extension  of  civilizing 
power,  with  a  perfect  climate,  a  very  fertile 
soil,  a  numerous  and  highly  intelligent  po^- 
lation;  secondly,  by  an  accident  without  which 
the  Roman  Empire  could  never  have  come  into 
existence,  the  Gaul  was  not  only  suited  to  the 
reception  of  Roman  civilization,  but  avid  of  it. 
Within  three  generations  of  Caesar's  great  ex- 
periment, the  whole  vast  territory  was  Roman, 
and  more  thorou^ly  penetrated  by  Roman 
laws,  tongue,  feelings  and  manner  than  amr 
alien  terntory  has  been  before  or  sinc^  with 
the  halnts  of  the  oonqueror. 

bideed  there  are  but  two  examples  in  all 
history  of  a  success  of  this  kind :  that  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  New  World,  and  this  of  the 
Romans  in  Cktul.  But  the  Spanish  success, 
remarkable  as  it  is,  does  not  compare  with  the 
Romanization  of  France.  It  has  achieved  a  less 
complete  civilization;  it  was  effected  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  ^  metropolis. 

Other  militaiy  adventures  of  this  sort  have 
either  spread  a  language  or  veneered  a  district 
with  a  governing  class,  without  fundamentally 
changing  its  daily  customs.  Such  was  the  Hel- 
lenic conquest  of  the  Near  East  and  such  was 
the  Roman  conquest  of  northern  Africa,  in 
neither  of  which  were  the  local  dialects  extin- 
guished or  the  local  religions  uprooted.  As 
for  the  cotnmercial  empires,  the  Carthaginian, 
the  Venetian  or  tfa«  Eniglish,  it  is  not  in  dieir 
genius  t<0  impose  Ihdr  wilt  upon  subject  peo- 
ples or  to  transform  these  into  something  after 
their  own  image;  nor  have  they  common^ 
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made  the  error  of  attempting  a  task  to  unooa- 
genial  to  their  forces. 

This  Romanization  of  Gaul,  the  most  com- 
plete, and,  in  a  tnanner,  the  most  miraoiloua -of 
historical  revolutions,  endures  in  its  effect  . 
plainly  to  the  present  day,  and  upon  it  more 
than  upon  any  other  one  historical  phenomencm, 
the  pattern  oi  western  Europe  has  been  based:  ■ 
its  bishoprics,  its  ritual,  its  law,  its  philo&c^y 
and  its  social  organization.  The  muniapality, 
with  its  elected  council,  European  kingship,  the 
legal  class,  the  village  with  its  lord  and  its 
predial  serfs  — all  these  proceed  from  the 
Komantzed  town  and  the  Roman  agricultural 
estate,  not  so  much  as  they  appear  in  their 
ort^pnal  Italian;  but  rather  as  uuv  ai^car  in 
their  Wer  Gallic  form. 

Some  200  yean  after  the  Roman  pacificituMi 
was  comjdete,  the  preaching  of  the  Christtan 
religioo  in  Gaul  began  to  achieve  its  remark- 
able success.  Legend,  and  even  to  some  extent 
recorded  history,  ^ows  us  the  leaven  of  this 
new  philosophy  at  work  much  earlier;  thus  the 
famous  martyrdom  at  Lyons  took  place  as  eafly 
as  the  middle  of  the  2d  centuiy,  and  the  ssonte 
who  there  suffered  w^re,  through  Iretisnis 
their  priest,  in  touch  with  the  s^KMtolic  period, 
for  Irenseus  was  the  disciple  of  P<^ycarpt  and 
Folycarp  of  Saint  John.  But  it  was  from  the 
middle  of  the  3d  to  the  middle  of  the  4th' cen- 
tury that  the  true  revolution  'in  Gallic  tbou^t 
as  distinguished  from  these  sporadic  origins 
was  effected.  And  from  the  middle  of  the  4th 
centur>;  Gaul  becomes,  as  it  has  since  remained, 
the  chief  scene  of  Uie  struggle  between  the 
Faith  and  its  ofifKnients. 

The  Uonastic  Institution,  Eastern  in  ori^m, 
was  then  established  tqr  the  efforts  of  Saint 
Martin  in  the  West,  to  produce,  after  centuries, 
the  university  upon  one  hand  and  upon  the 
other  the  representative  system.  Again,  it  was 
then  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  that  the 
municipalities  identical  with  the  sees  of  the 
lushops  begin  to  take  on  a  social  importance 
which  has  made  them  ever  since  pivots  upon 
which  French  development  has  turned.  ^  And  it 
is  sigtuficant  that  about  the  same  time  ^e 
old  tribal  names  of  districts  reappear,  attached 
to  these  municipalities.  Bv  far  the  greater 
part  of  French  towns  to-day  bear,  not  their 
Roman,  but  their  second  tribal  name. 

Coincident  with  the  conversion  of  Gaul  and 
its  organization  &s  a  complex  and  higiily  effi-  . 
cient  clerical  hierardiy  (which  bcginiung  in  die 
4th  century*  became  within  a  hundred  years 
the  framework  of  the  whole  community  and 
the  ool^  structure  capable  of  outlasting  the 
dissolution  of  the  Roman  world)  came  the 
phenommon  loosely  and  accurately  called  fthe 
mvasion  of  Ae  Barbarians.'' 

There  was  in  fact  but  one  true  invasion, 
and  that,  to  the  honor  of  Europe,  was  utterty 
defeated   It  was  the  Mongolian  invasion  under  ' 
Attila.   Even  this  was  provoked  1^  the  use  of  ' 
Mongolian  soldiers  in  the  Roman  armies.  ,  He 
penetrated  with  his  enormous  host  to  within  . 
saght  of  the  walls  of  OHeans,  fell  back  to  the  ■ 
great  dusty  plains  north  and  east  of  Chalons  —  ■ 
wobably  much  where  the  cams  now  stands. 
He  had  with  him  and  was  joined  by  tveiy  de- 
ment of  disorder  and  of  chaos :  German  tribes, 
and,  we  may  presume,  the  fugitive,  the  criminal  ■ 
and  the  broken  men  of  that  decuning  period. 
Opffosed.  to  them  were  all  the  fovces  of  order 
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and  tliqr  were  victorious.'  Bnt  it  wu  tlw  hut. 
ofganiaed  effort  of  Rome.'  and  witluo  5& 
years  a  local  cUef  tain  was  to  assume  power  in 
noitfaem  Gaol  without  so  much  u  assoffiinig 
the  titles  of  Roman  officialdom. 

The  wtolthier  end  die  more  sdf-conscious 
the  Roman  Empare  sfrew,  the  more  defined  its 
social  opfKmHDitics,  uie  more  andeni  and  fixed 
its  custonu  and  the  man  beneficent  the  refigioa. 
wUdi  its  clviUzati(m  had  to  offer,  the  mbn 
did  it  attract  the  perpctaal  infihratton  of  bar- 
bariaos  from  beyond  me  pale.  The  process  miw . 
be  compared  to  the  increase  o£  potential  whiu 
is  created  by  the  storing  up  of  a  head  of  water, 
or  any  other  contrast  of  positive  with  negattve 
m  phjrsical  forces.  With  every  sncccedit^  gene 
entftOD,  Aerc  was  less  tad  leas  temptatw  ar 
need  for  the  Roman  to  sedc  adventure  outside 
the  Roman  pde.  The  towmtf  were  grcrwing  in- 
magnitude,  the  Roman  order  had  existed  so 
long  and  with  such  splendid  aucctes  as  to  be. 
apparently .  eternal.  .  Converset^,  there  was  not 
a  barbarian  within  a  m<mth9  march  of  the 
border  who  w&s  not  by  an  irrestiUe  gravita* 
tion  drawn  toward  the  enjo^ent  of  such 
privileges.  S<Hne  small  proportion,  of  the  asore 
abject  savages  were  attracted  hi;  the  mere, 
opportunity  to  loot  These  were  easily  defeated, 
though  a  watch  against  them  was  a  constant 
care  and  lurassment.  They  induded  the  few 
piratEs  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  cannibal  in^ 
habitants  of  Scotland.  The  y»9t  majority  of  the 
barbarians  were  net  of  this  kind.  They  were 
nun  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  advantages 
of  Rcmian  citizenships  men  many  of  whom 
(in  the  case  of  some  groups  Uie  majority  of 
whom)  had  served  in  the  Roman  armies  asd 
who  desired  the  privilege  of  being  Roman  rather 
than  the  fruits  of  destroying  the  only  civili- 
zation they  amid  conceive.  Moreover,  the  total 
number  was  small,  and  especially  small  -  were 
the  numbers  of  those  who  achieved  political 
success^  First  oi  these  i&  the  histotfy  of  Gaul 
coafee  die  SaUan  tribe  of  whose  conlcderatim 
wat  that  limited  and  fairly  definite  raee  wUdi 
still  inhabits  the  district  isHDcdiatdy  to  the 
north  and  west  of  die  Walooa  belt  of  trmih 
-and  Bdgian  Flanders.  The  sbdal  and  even  the 
military  organization  of  northern  Gaul  was  in 
ditsolutioD  when  in  .481  a  lad  whom  Ustory 
calls  Qovis  and  whose  acttial  name  may  have 
been  spelled  in  my  one  of  20  barbaric 
fadiiona  inherited  die  leadership  of  this  little 
don.  Five  years  later  as  a  bt^  of  20  -ha  ted 
them  across  the  border,  defeated  another  bo<^ 
of '  barbarians,  organized  as  Roman  soldiery, 
and  throwh  die  ofganizatioa  of  the  Ckurcbt — - 
notably  of  the  great  see  of  Rheims,  was  per- 
nutbed  to  occupy  execudve  rank.  It  must  not 
be  iaagined  that  this,  motfe  dian  any  other  of 
the  mmerous  small  incurstons  of  the  time, 
viedeady  struck  the  .^naciiuitioa  of  contempo- 
raries, »dll  less  that  it  aitectcd  the  general  Ufa 
of  /the  people;  Writs  were  issued,  taxes  ccd- 
lectcd.  avil  and  rdigjous  ceremonies  performed 
in  the  saaie  waqr,  whether  the  man  nominally  at 
the  head  of  die  executive  in  a  jmivince  or  a 
dl^ct  happened  to  have  been  bom  wridun  or 
w^out  the  Roman  pale.  For  qiMtc  two  cen- 
turies this  distinction  bad  been  of  little  import- 
aaee.  Hie  new  ftttures  aoooibpanying  the  end 
of  the  5di  and  4e  beginning  of  the  tA.  cen- 
tifries  were,  merely,  first  dm  advettt  of  a  certmn. 
though  bimU  number:  oi  indcpendoit  iMurian 
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who  codid  not  be  fitted  into  unr  known  patt  of 
the  Roman  or^anizatioii  (and*^  who  were  not 
technically  legionaries  nor  techwcally  Roman 
officials),  and,  secondly,  the  breakdown  of  the 
provincial  system.  City,  in  the  lack  of  a  cen- 
tral power,  stood  apart  from  city,  each  looftinK 
to  its  own  affairs.  And  any  petty  chieftatn,  sudt 
ai  CIoTiB  was,  would  claim  to  gather  taxes, 
issQc  writs,  enjoy  the  Itqcury  of  the  oaiace,  not 
as  the  governor  of  one  deimibi  trawional  dis- 
trict but  of  just  so  many  nranidpaiitws  as  he 
had  troops  under  him  to  occupy.  It  goes  with- 
out  saying  that  these  newcomers  at  once '  ac- 
cepted  the  religion  of  the  dviliiation  Uiey  found 
as  they  did  every  other  of  its  habits.  There  was 
however,  one  feature,  which  seems  to  us  of 
stipreme  importance,  luid  which  the  Roman  civ- 
ilication  of  that  date  seems  to  have  regarded 
witii  indifference :  this  was  the  feature  of  popu- 
lar language.  Semitic  dialects  lin^^red  unmo- 
lested in  northern  Africa  at  this  tune.  And  it 
was  a  matter  of  regret  to  no  one  or  even  of 
curiosity  to  the  learned,  whether  such  a  man  as 
Govts  or  Theodoric  could  or  could  not  express 
hhnself  in  Latin.  Latin  was  the  only  possible 
tongne  for  die  woilc  of  government^  tor  the 
law  courts  and  for  literature.  A  thousand 
£alects,  Celtic  in  Britain,  Ibeiian  in  the  Pyr- 
enees, Teutonic  in  the  Rhine  Valley,  Ptmic  in 
Africa,  which  diversified  popular  speech,  played 
no  greater  part  in  the  hfe  of  the  time  than 
private  tastes  in  reading  or  in  cooking  do  to- 
day. Yet  the  existence  of  such  dialects  has 
warped  and  distorted  the  history,  eqwcially  of 
Gam,  in  that  many  historians  of  imperlect 
information,  reading  every  sentiment  of  their 
own  time  Into  the  past,  have  seen  in  language 
the  test  of  a  sode^  and  as  we  shaH  discover 
in  a  moment,  have  even  made  of  such  a  figore 
as  Charlemagne  a  sort  ol  modem  German 
nobleman. 

In  this  Gaul  then,  which  remained  as  purely 
Roman  as  before,  with  no  perceptible  admix- 
ture of  new  blood  and  with  no  change  in  ikt 
methods  of  government  save  a  gradual  weak- 
ening and  coarseninig  of  diem,  Ck>vis  estab- 
Usbed  himself  in  executrn  power  over  the 
municipalities  of  the  north  and  east;  having, 
that  is,  the  right  to  issue  writs  in  his  name, 
to  gather  the  dwindling  faxes  and  to  reserve 
for  his  part  the  luxuries  and  the  honors  tradi- 
tiMially  incident  to  the  position  of  a  Roman 
c^Bdal.  For  more  than  a  century,  till  die  ad- 
vent in  628  of  Dagobert,  die  great-great-grand- 
soo  of  Clovis,  dus  local  executive'  power  is  as 
vague  and  changeable  as  can  be.  It  depends 
upon  personal  prowess  in  betde.  Now  tbe^ 
petty  loi^let  in  the  north  stretching  his  nomi- 
nal power  almost  to  the  Pyrenees;  now  the 
whole  territory  is  divided  among  brothers; 
now  there  is  an  alliance  with  other  Temonic 
diieftsins  of  die  But^ndian  or  VisigoUis  in 
odier  narts  of  the  terntoryt  now  for  a  moment 
the  WBole  is  united  again  it>  one  hand.  Save 
as  Goncerned  landtnarks.  the  lives  of  these 
kings  are  mnmportant  The  social  fact  under- 
lyfaig  the.  whole  business  is  die  diss<^ution  of 
one  portion  of:  the  Roman  organixadon  and 
the  survival  of  another.  The  portion  which 
dissolved  and.  whose  instruments  of  power  be- 
came  first  nominal,  dicn  merely  legendary,  was 
the  central  authority  and  the  armv  upon  which 
it  had  reposed,  llie  pordon  wnich  sorvived 
and  which  even  increased  in  ttrengtli  as  the 


darkness  of  the  time  deepened  was  the  mumc- 
ipality  and  above  all  the  clerical  OTKUization 
based  upon  the  municipalitv. 

Meanwhile,  like  any  great  body  diat  has 
gpne  through  a  sharp  readjustment  of  condi- 
tions, the  western  districts  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire fay  the  7th  century  began  to  organize  a 
new  and  a  debased  but  yet  a  stable  lite.  The 
conditions  were  these:  Britain  had  been  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  quite  cut  off  from 
the  Roman  world  and  the  Eastern  half  of  it 
nearly  ruined  by  pirates.  Africa  had  been  over- 
run by  every  sort  of  wastrel,  escaped  slaves, 
nomads  of  the  desert,  starving  peasants  and 
criminals,  nthered  round  a  small  nucleus  of 
wandering  Teutonic  barbarians  called  Vandals. 
It  had  been  tenqwrarily  regained  by  dw  Im- 
perial power,  but  was  never  a^^  the  orderly 
and  civilised  province  winch  it  had  been  for 
70O  years  and  was  destined  in  the  next  century 
to  be  permanently  effaced  by  the  Arab  inva- 
sion. In  Spain  and  in  Gaul  the  Roman  munici- 
pality endured  and  litde  bands  of  Teutonic 
raiders  had  established  their  chieftains  as  nom- 
inal beads  of  the  executive  power.  Men  had 
setded  down  to  tins  conception  of  die  world 
as  to  the  oblitefsrion  of  Ait  old  central  author- 
ity; they  were  long  used  to  sennp  upon  didr 
parchments  the  cnnous  names  of  C  lertnaiuc  ori- 
gin which  had  replaced  those  of  the  emperors. 
Letters  and  arts  had  so  declined  that  the  past 
had  become  a  fixed  standard  of  excellence,  the 
attainment  of  which  was  despaired,  when  the 
ruins  of  the  old  Roman  order  began  to  group 
tbemsdves  again  into  somethiuR  of  a  stable 
(thou^  of  a  coarsened  and  much  lowered) 
civitization  which  is  generally  called  that  of  the 
Dark  Agta.  And  by  an  historic  accident  this 
civitization  was  nowhere  fully  preserved  save 
in  Gaul. 

This  accident  was  the  successful  Moham- 
medan invasion  of  Spain,  a^  catastrophe  which 
left  Gaul  the  only  intact  Christian  unit,  and 
therefore  the  only  seed  idot  in  vdiidi  the  tradi- 
tion of  dviUzadm  coidd  hold  its  own  and  be 
preserved. 

Britain  was  hardly  yet  rechristianizcd  and 
civilization  had  but  just  begun  to  strike  its  new 
roots.  Theodore  had  but  just  organized  the 
CbuFch  in  that  island  and  it  was  still  a  mass 
of  litde  warring  districts,  when  Taric  landed 
upon  the  shore  whidi  still  retains  his  name 
under  die  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  in  711.  In  two 
years  die  Mohammedans  were  at  the  foot  of 
the  P^nees,  and  the  whole  intervening  plateau 
with  its  R<»nan  municipalities,  its  organized 
hierarchy,  its  European  traditions  of  900  years, 
was  subject  to  the  Asiatic. 

The  consequences  of  this  disaster  were 
enormous.  The  western  Mediterranean,  the 
common  h^way  by  which  Roman  influence  hzs 
wdded  all  Western  CSiristianiW  together,  was 
henceforward  Mohammedan.  Its  islands  were 
open  to  perpetual  invasion,  many  of  them  to 
r^ular  occu^tion  (the  Bidearics  were  not  re- 
covered by  Christwidom  for  over  500  years!) ; 
every  seaport  which  had  escaped  actual  conquest 
was  open  to  perpetual  insult;  Italy,  already  a 
mass  of  indMendent  localities,  now  lay,  as  to  its 
southern  half,  open  to  influences  the  most 
antagonistic  to  those  of  Rome;  Rome  itself 
might  henceforward  almost  be  called  a  fron- 
tier town;  the  balance  of  the  great  provindal 
system  was  destroyed  and  a  general  observer 
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of  history  iriio'  tdiould  not  be  acquainted  witli 
iriiat  was  to  follow  mtG^t  tmagtne  tint  after 
this  bk>w  ChristUD  civilufttion  and  all  the  tra" 
ditions  of  Rome  and  dK  West  could  not  but 
perish.  As  a  fact,  by  a  process  witii  which 
this  paper  has  not  to  deal,  the  tndomitaUe 
energy  of  the  Spaniard  reconauered  the  Ifoerian 
province  and  slowly  re^estawshed  the  civiliza- 
tion which  we  now  ^joy.  The  debt  we  owe  to 
the  crusading  spirit  of  ^nin  is  not  calculable; 
bat  for  it  tnere  wonld  not  to-day  be  v^ot  we 
call  Enn^ ;  its  teaming  and  its  religion  would 
have  perished.  As  it  was,  for  many  hundred 
years,  with  Britain  hardly  civilized,  Spain  lost 
and  Italy  distracted,  Gaul  remained  to  the  close 
of  t^  Datic  Ages-  the  oae  intact  remnant  of 
En  rope. 

Meanwhile  there  had  been  proceeding  in 
Gaul  itself  a  transformation  in  the  Jiature  of 
poKtica]  autherity  itdiidt  was  destined  to  have 

very  wide-reaching  effects.  The  siurit  of  the 
municipalities,  organized  and  aided  by  the 
tnshops,  had  restored  a  conception  of  national 
unity,  and  the  Franki^^  kings  were  at  the  head 
of  mat  unity,  the  nominal  centres  from  which 
a  pcAtiealpower,  debased  but  still  Roman,  pro- 
ceeded. Inese  kings  were  manifestly  unequal 
even  to  ike  moderate  task  of  gdvemii^  the 
dedine  of  civilization.  The  Sfreat  landowners 
nhfr  formed  by  this  tine  an  intimate  mixtare 
of  Roman  and  German  fanuliea  grew  more 
and  more  important  as  commnnications  became 
more  difficult.  Chief  among  tiiese  land-owning 
families  was  one  which  had  acquired  an  heredi- 
tary position  of  predominance  in  the  palace. 
This  family  had  originated  in  a  Roman  noble 
of  the  territory  of  Narbonne,  nearly  300  years 
before,  but  as  was  the  case  with  nearly  evenr 
other  great  Roman  territorial  family  of  Gaul, 
diere  nad  been  continual  intermarriage  with 
families  of  German-stock,  and  prior  to  the 
Mohammedan  invasion  of  Spain  tnis  family  is 
found  having  its  principal  seat  in  that  one  of  its 
many  estates  which  lay  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Gaul  in  the  botmdaiy  of  German-speaking  ter- 
ritory. It  was  therefore,  in  the  language  of  the 
time,  an  Austrasian  family,  for  the  French 
monarchy  was  roughly  divided  into  Neustrian 
or  Western  and  Austrasian  or  Eastern,  though 
these  divisions  did  not  correspond  to  anydling 
in  race  or  language  but  were  convenient 
cate^ries  in  which  to  reckon  the  topography 
of  ttie  scattered  estates.  This  family  was  al- 
ready virtually  ruling  in  the  place  of  the  king 
when  the  great  head  of  it,  Charles,  led  the 
combined  Gallic  forces  against '  the  M<^am- 
medan  invaders  who  had  passed  the  Pyrenees 
in  732.  Hiis  horde  of  Asiatics,  crossing  various 
parts  of  the  diain  of  mountains  but  proceeding 
mainly  by  the  middle  road  of  the  Imus  Pyree- 
naeus,  sacked  the  cities  of  southern  Gaul,  were 
turned  northward  by  the  resistance  of  Tou- 
louse, passed  through  Poitiers  and  were  march- 
iiK  upon  Tours  and  the  north  when  Charles 
Martei  (Qiarles  the  Hammer)  met  them  on  the 
plateau  of  Dissay  about  half-way  between  the 
two  towns.  Their  force  was  completely  de- 
stroyed and  Europe  was  saved.  The  son  of 
Qiartes,  Pepin,  was  still  more  patently  the 
oead  of  the  state,  thou^  for  several  years  he 
refused  to  accept  the  crown;  and  it  is  under 
mm  diat  Gaul  a^ears  as  'the  protector  of  the 
Bqacy,  an  institution  irtiich  French  military 
power  wu  to  support  ecntinuously  •  lor  tfw 


next  500  -years.  It  was  only  at  die  call 
of  the  Galuc  municipalities  and  the  hierarchy, 
but  also  by  the  direct  sanction  of  the  Pope 
that  Pepin  in  752  accepted  tile  crown.  He 
died  in  766,  leaving,  as  was  so  constantly  the 
barbaric  custom  of  the  time,  political  authority 
divided  between  his  two  sons  Charles  and 
Carioman ;  the  latter  died  in  771.  and  Charles, 
now  29  yoirs  old,  became  the  sole  ruler  of  the 
mat  territoiy  which  was  now  the  only  un- 
bn^cen  inece  of  the  ancient  empire  and  the 
<mly  one  subject  to  any  sort  of  central  an- 
thorihr;  around  it  upon  all  sides,  in  Britain,  in 
the  Gennan  Marches,  in  the  southern  vallm 
of  the  Pyrenees  and  of  the  Asturias,  in  north- 
ern and  central  Italy,  was  a  confused  mass  of 
petty  lordships  and  beyond  that  again  the  ex- 
ternal belt  of  enepiies  of  the  Omstian  faith 
and  Christian  dviliaation.  the  savages  of 
Scandinavia  and  of  central  Gcfmanv.  the 
Ifohanttnedan  power  of  the  South.  The  great 
Charles,  therefore,  whose  title  in  history  is 
Charlemagne,  stood  upon  the  defensive^  as  It 
were,  throuf^out  his  long  and  glorions  life, 
holding  an  island  of  Christendom  against  the 
pressure  of  these  nctemal  forces.  IGs  de> 
tense  was  successful  and  that  1«^  res^te  per- 
mitted  Christendom  to  accumulate  Just  so  mudh 
strength  as  'was  suSScient  In  die  next  centurf 
to  repel,  thou^  hardly  to  expd,  -^e  fiial  as- 
sault of  the  anti-Christian  powtf. 

The  rdgn  of  Charlemagne  extends  over  46 
years,  43  of  which  he  enjoyed  as  sole  sovereign 
after  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  duringr  the 
last  14  of  which  he  had  mounted  to  that  mirac- 
ulous position  which  earned  him  the  title  of 
emperor  of  the  West  and  has  caused  him  to  fill 
not  only  the  legends  of  Europd  hut  alsOb  as 
with  an  original  Udit,  all  die  beginnings  of> 
modem  European  mstory.  His  period,  were- 
fore,  is  one  of  the  many  of  which  we  can  say 
that  die  uninterrupled  presence  of  one  man  at 
the  head  of  a  state  for  a  long  period  gives  that 
period  a  pecuKar  unity  aoid  significance.  This 
IS  often  true  vriien  the  man  is  merely  a  «rnib(4 ; 
it  is  particular^  true  in  a  semi-bartatic  cao' 
dition  of  society,  yihai-  Ae  man  happens  also 
to  be  of  military  virtue  and  a  successful  war- 
rior. That  the  personal  diaracter  of  Charie^ 
magne  determined  diis  wonderftd  episode  in 
French  history  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to' 
say,  but  that  personal  character  made  the  epi- 
sode possible;  these  40  years  and  more  are  full 
of  his  individual  effort  and  they  have  some- 
thing personal  and  epic  about  them,  like  the 
eras  which  He  behind  recorded  history  at  tto 
origin  of  every  civilisation. 

He  was  26  when  his  father  (fied.  Before  he 
was  30  he  had  determined  to  extend  civiKz»- 
tion  into  the  Saxon  forests  and  he  had  begun 
to  do  8o.  In  his  32d  year  he  crossed  the  Alps:' 
in  his  33d  (in  774)  he  destroyed  the  power  of 
the  Lombards  in  Italy,  and  for  the  second  time 
confirmed,  as  fab  father  had  confirmed,  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  pupacy.  The  next  year  he 
was  back  again  in  North  Germany,  and  me  next 
year,  he  returned  again  to  Italy;  die  year  after 
that,  for  the  third  time,  he  was  conquering 
among  pagans  of  Saxony^  and  this  time  received 
at  least  the  oath  of  their  reluctant  allegiance. 
The  next  year  he  was  off  ^in  over  the  Pyre- 
nees, nwotiating  widi,  pressing  bad^  harassed 
by,  but  diecldnE.  die  Uduunmedans.  The  Sax> 
ons  rose  behind  hhn;  he  hurried  north  again. 
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Eq  781  he  is  yet  again  in  Italy.  He  -was  not  4(V 
and  these  first  14  years  of  his  had  been  as  full 
of  violent  and  successful  war  as,  were  the  first 
14  years  of  Napoleon.  This  elegy  of  rapidity 
and  saccess,  backed  by  a  sort  of  renaissance  of 
the  Gallic  spirit,  so  powerfully  struck  the 
ttDf^nation  of  the  time  as  to  make  him*  even 
in  .that  period  of  raind  dea^  or  transformation, 
the  necessarv  leader  of  a  united  Qiristendom. 
It  is  from  these  swarming  campaigns  that  the 
first  new  son^,  or  rather  eiucs,  of  our  modem 
Christian  civilization  drew  their  inspiration, 
notably  from  that  check  or  defeat  of  his  rear 
guard  in  the  pass  of  the  Imus  Pynenaeus  as  he 
was  retreating  from  Spain,  a  di^uter  in  which 
bis  nei^ew  Roland  died  and  from  whose  mem- 
ory sprang  the  noblest  of  Oiristian  poems,  tfie 
^Song  of  Roland.^  On  Christmas  Di^  of  the 
year  800  the  culmination  of  these  campaigns 
saw  him  crowned  in  Rome  Emperor  of  Ae 
West  by  the  Pope.  The  old  title  thus  revived 
was  but  a  symbolic  name.  He  himself  Could 
exercise  central  and  imperial  power  in  a  man- 
ner ,  only  distantly  resembling  the  old  Roman 
model  upon  which  his  title  was  based.;  and  in 
the  century  that  succeeded  him  that  title  be- 
came little  more  than  a  name.  But  it  can  be 
said  with  regard  to  the  title  itself  and  to  his 
individual  occupation  of  it,  that  it  revived,  just 
before  the  memory  of  such  an  institution  would 
have  decayed,  the  tradition  of  an  Europe  united 
tmder  a  oulitary  head.  That  tradition  has 
never  wholly  disappeared,  an(L  fantastic  as  sudi 
a.  questicm  may  seem  to-day,  shall  the  future  see 
it  revived? 

.  The  remaining  years  of  his  life,  tbough  all 
at^und  the  frontiers  of  his  empire  the  last 
effort  of  anti-Christian  forces  was  ready  to  be 
aiade,  were  full  of  a  sort  of  tranquilkty  and 
Render  which  the  insufficient  knowledge  of  the 
time  might  vaguely  compare  to  the  ancient 
authority  of  Rome.  He  (bed  28  Jan.  814,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  72d  year,  and  was  buried  ex- 
actly upon  the  confines  of  the  two  lan^fuaieet 
which:  he  spoke,  upon,  the  limits  of  the  aviHza- 
tioa  which  he  had  preserved,  in  the  old  Roman 
wateru^-place  of  Aquse,  called  since  his  time 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  his.  favorite  residence.  There, 
in  a  church  long  since  rebuilt,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  otedixval  French  ardiitecture,  be 
'still  ■  lies,  surrounded  by  modem  architecture 
more  appalling  than  most  that  is  to  be  dis- 
covered even  .In  the  rapid  industrial  develo|h* 
ment  of  North  Getntany  in  our  time. 

The  experiment  to  which  Charlemagne  had 
devoted  such  energy  and  in  which  Ite  had' 
achieved  such  success,  turned  out  both  at  the 
time  and  in  the  judgment  of  long  future  gen- 
efjU^OOft  for  more  than  he  or  his  coadjutots  had 

S tended.'  The  vi^rmis  and  united  symbol  of 
iristian  and  civilized  government  which  his- 
reign  had  aiTorded  served  as  a  bridge.  It  pre- 
vented Christendom  from  too  often  forgetting, 
(though  it  necessarily  largely  forgot  and 
blurred)  its  Roman  opgins  and  it  afforded  also- 
a  haltij^C  place  to  which  the  trials  and  the  new 
youth  of  Europe  could  look  back  in  succeeding 
cwturie*.  The  rekpi  of  Charlemagne  is  like 
a  holiday,  or  like  a.  u^t  in  the  night.  It  breaks 
the  continuity  of  the  Dark  Ages  and  largely 
through  his  mtellectual  vigor  enables  us  to  uo- 
derotand  the  transf ormatioiL  of  £uro|»  from  the 
aatiQue  to  the  modent.  ' 

la  spite  of  iliese.  qunlittes  in  the  tioM,  the 


vital  forces  of  Gallic  civitisation  were  still 
declinit^.  Men  built  less  well  and  tiioiifdit  less 
well  from  year  to  year,  and  when  Uie  omnip- 
otent chief  of  this  military  episode  had  died 
in  814,  there  broke,  upon  what  was  left  of 
civilization,  the  heaviest  storm  it  had  hitherto 
endured.  In  that  storm  Europe,  and  therefore 
its  survivii^;  ventn  in  Gaul,  was  nearly  orer- 
whehnefL 

The  iHigan  tribes  of  Scandinavia,  a  fresh 
horde  of  Mongers,  a  renewed  splendor  in  Islam, 
all  fought  togedier  against  the  Christian  name 
It  was  a  far  stricter  ordeal  than  were  the  bar- 
bariaa  invasions  of  the  5th  century;  indeed, 
there  was  but  little  relation  between  these  in- 
filtrations of  that  period  and  the  savage  attadi 
of  this.  The  numbers  were  far  larger,  tlie  op- 
posing: forces  of  dvilixatlcMi  were  far  wealKr, 
knowledge  and  disciiriine  hy  mbick  alone  civ- 
ilized men  can  resiit  harbfuians  were  at  Huir 
lowest  ebb. 

The  issue  had  already  been  joined  in  the 
British  Islands  by  the  beginning  of  what  are 
known  as  the  ^Danish  Invasions.*  Some  30 
years  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne  it  men- 
aced what  was  left  of  die  Christian  contiiient, 
and  with  the  dose  of  the  9th  century  it  came  to 
a  climax.  In  that  whirlwind  two  thmgs  of  vast 
importance  to  the  future  of  Europe  occurred. 
The  first  was  the  military  success  of  a  Chris- 
tendom absolutely  united  in  religion;  the  non- 
Christian  was  beaten  off  by  men  of  one  faith 
and  one_  ritoal  and  of  one  immutaUe  manner 
of  thinking.  The  second  was  that  so  much  was 
forgotten  and  so  many  traditions  lost  in  the 
struggle  as  to  necessitate  the  growth  of  a  new 
society.  It  is  in  this  close  of  the  9tb  century 
that  the  old  owners  of  the  land,  mainly  Roman 
or  Gallic  in  ancestry,  become  territorial  lords. 
'  It  is  in  this  period  of  darkness  and  upheaval 
that  the  loiu:  process  of  indepradence  is  at  last 
achieved  and  that  the  village  communities  wiUi 
their  diiefs  finally  adopt  those  groupings  for 
Self-Defense  which  are  later  called  the  Feudal 
SystoD,  and  it  is  in  this  period  that  the  sub- 
cotisdous  national  groups  of ,  Europe  take  on 
conscious  form. 

Two  points  of  western  Europe  determine 
the  stru^le  in  favor  of  our  tradition  and  of 
Europe.  I'here  are  the  southwest  of  England, 
Somersetshire  and  Berkshire,  in  which  Alfred 
outlasted  die  savage  mvader  and  finally  de- 
feated him;  and  Paris,  where,  just  before,  the 
k>cal  forces  had  beUen  back  the  same  enemies 
in. a  memorable  siege  in  885. 

The  second  alone  concerns  these  linesL 

To  understand  the  city  of  Paris  is  essential 
to  anyone  who  would  understand  the  history  of 
France.  The  town  has  nlayed  for  a  thousand 
years  the  same  ^trt  in  the  government  of  that 
country  that  die~English  governing  class  or  pli^ 
tocracy  have  nlayed  in  Britain  since  the 
Reformation.  Thence  have  orders  proceeded; 
thither  has  intelligence  fiotwed,  and  there  has 
been  fixed  that  specialized  organ  of  administra- 
tion, round  which  all  nati^ial  development  gath- 
ers,, and  whichj  though  it  has  many  names  in 
many  polities,  is  a  necessary  nucleus  to  every 
great  nation. 

Paris  had  risen  to  Hs  great  positioa  throns^ 
the  waterways  of  northern  France.  In  tibe 
breakdown  of  Roman  order  the  disuse  of  the 
roads  and  the  coUapse  of  tiie  posting  siystcm 
had  increased  the  ii^rtanoe  of  die  rivers  in  a 
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of  wlUdi  the  dty  fotind'itseH  and  from 
the  last  Roman  emperors  it  had  maintained  a 
sort  of  special  ^ace,  not  as  a  caintal  (for  there 
was  no  such  thin?),  but  as  a  cnief  town  —  th* 
town  of  Ckms  and  of  the  earl^  kangB,  the  towii 
in  which  the  early  Carlovingtans  came  to  die 
and  in  whose  shnne  they  were  buried: 

The  local  chief  —  who  stood  the  siege  of 
885 — was  , by  name  Odo.  Of  the  ancestry  of 
his  father,  Robert,  we  are  not  overcertain.  but 
from  tliat  father  amA  his  descendants  spnwg 
that  line  of  men  who  symbolized  the  rejuven- 
escence of  Gaul  when  the  struggle  was  over» 
and  in  whom  centred  that  which  was  at  once 
the  symbol  and  the  organ  of  the  new  nation: 
dae  monaxchy. 

Robert  the  Second,  Hie  brother  of  Odo,  was, 
lilce  Odo,  elected  to  a  rough  kin^hip^  in  the 
contempt  which  all  felt  for  the  oeoayu^  idea 
of  the  Caiiovingtan  empire,  and  the  grands<Hi 
of  this  second  Robert,  Uurii,  was  formally 
crowned  at  Noyon,  and  the  separ^on  of 
French  govonment  from  the  mass  of  Europe 
was  complete. 

From  that  moment,  for  exactly  800  years,  to 
the  assembly  of  the  nobles  under  Louis  XVI, 
the  monarchy,  retained  in  one  hous^  perpetu- 
ally increasing  its  power,  is  synonymous  widi 
and  develops  the  consciousness  of  the  nation. 
This  date.  987,  stand  as  the  second  landmark 
in  the  histoi;y  of  France,  and  our  first  business 
before  entering  the  story  of  that  great  develop- 
ment is  to  consider  how  Gaul  looked  when  the 
first  of  its  nominal  chiefs  was  crowned. 

Beneath  the  various  episodes  which  have 
been  described  beneath  the  great  names  of 
Oovis.  of  Dagobert,  of  Charles  Martel,  of 
Pewn,  of  Charlemagne,  of  the  Robertian  House 
ofl  Paris,  whose  principal  descendant,  Hugh,  we 
have  just  seen  crowned,  a  slow  but  complete 
molecular  change  in  society  had  taken  place. 
The  old  Roman  order  had  not  only  decayed,  it 
had  also  been  internally  transformed  in  the  500 
years  which  intervene  between  the  invasion. of 
Clovis  and  the  crowning  of  the  first  French 
king.  The  slaves  of  the  old  Roman  landed 
estates,  though  still  legally  slaves,  wer^  no 
longer  bought  and  sold ;  they  had  become  Chris- 
tian freemen ;  the  old  Roman  landed  estate  had 
become  Christian  village  and  parish;  in  the 
breakdown  of  communications  and  of  learning, 
agriculture  had  become,  as  it  were,  the  sole  in- 
dustry of  men.  This  agriculture  had  grown  to 
be  nerther  an  individualnor  a  servile,  nor  what 
we  should  call  to-day  a  capitalistic  industry,  but 
a  co-opentive  one.  The  old  Roman  land- 
lord was  now  no  longer  the  possessor  of  the 
whole  territory  of  a  village ;  only  a  portion  was 
reserved  to  hmiself  and  the  village  population 
b«ieath  him  had  grown  by  centunes  of  custom 
and  of  cohesion  to  secunty  of  tenure  And  to 
fixed  and  customary  payments  of  labor  in  the 
place  of  that  surrender  of  all  their  energies 
which  their  former  servile  condition  had  im- 
^icA.  The  vast  mass  of  the  population,  there^ 
fore,  lived  as  perpetual  holders  of  land  at  a 
fixed  and  customuy  due  of  l^r  or  v^t-not 
paid  to  a  local  siqperior;  they  cultivated  the 
fields  together,  but  apportioned  the  result  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  holdings.  The 
lord  with  his  much  larger  holding,  as  he  was 
the  richest  among  them,  was  also  their  pro- 
tector, and,  in  a  modified  way,  controUed  by 
tradition  and  by  the  assessment  oi  his  own 


tenants,  thdr  judge:  The  village  so  :organized 
was  a  microcosm  of  the  whole  of  society.  For 
tenturies  die  noble  class,  the  men  descended 
from  the  old  Gallo-Roman  owners  of  land 
and  of  slaves,  had  tended  more  and  more  to  ret 
gard  themselves  also  as  tenants  whose  absolute 
ownership,  though  absolute,  was  i>art  of  a  sqcial 
^stem'  involving  superiority,  social  and  execu- 
tive, in  some  greater  man  among  their  number. 
Th^  had  coalesced  in  groups,  visually  under 
the  largest  landowner  of  the  district,  durinir 
the  pressure  of  the  barbarians  wars;  the  man 
ownrng  but  one  or  two  villages  would  *recDpi- 
mend  nimselP  to  some  loc^  man  owniiw  10 
or  more,  and  he  in  turn  to  some  very  wealthy 

fiersonage  of  thp  countryside  who  had  acqumu- 
ated  by  marriage  or  inheritance  the  dues  and 
the  lord's  portion  of,  let  us  say,  a  hundred  vil- 
lages. And  long  before  the  Qarlovingian  line 
wa^  extinguished  or  the  new  Capetian  line  was 
acknowledged,  society  had  become  a  compli- 
cated territorial  system  with  the  tenants  of  th6 
village  dependent  upon  but  secure  under  thif 
village  lord,  and  with  the  village  lords  forming 
indeed  one  noble  class,  but  arranged  in  a  hier- 
archy of  dependence  from  the  small  man,  who 
was  but  lord  of  one  village,  through  the  big 
local  man  of  the  countryside,  up  to  the  over- 
lord of  a  whole  evince.  What  determined 
ike  size  of  these  provinces  it  wotdd  be  im- 
possible to  say;  some,  like  Normandy,  were 
but  old  Roman  divisions  which  had  mamtained 
its  boundaries;  others,  like  the  I^rch,  in  the 
centre  of  France,  were  vague  to  a  degree,  built 
up  of  intricate  local  traditions  and  customs, 
and  in  dispute  with  their  neighbors  for  all  ex- 
cept the  very  centre^  of  their  dominion.  Some 
were  quite  small,  little  more  or  less  than  a 
bishopric  in  extent;  others  were  virtually  in- 
dependent kingdoms.*  like  Brittany ;  but  of  all 
it  was  true  mat  they  formed  the  true  sub- 
units  in  the  general  national  unity.  The  par- 
ticular house  which  had  been  given  the  sym- 
bolical and  nominal  headship  t>f  the  nation  un- 
der the  title  of  king  were  the  dukes  or  local 
overlords  of  the  Isle  de  France;  a  territory  of 
which  Paris  is  the  centre  (they  were  the  lords 
of  Paris,  as  we  have  seen),  atid  w^ich  extend^ 
roughly  speaking,  for  three  days'  ^arch  round 
the  dty.  To  this  house,  once  the  head  of  it 
was  crowned,  the  other  great  houses  swore 
fealty,  thus  comi^eting  the  hierarchr  system 
which  in  its  complete  later  and  legal  form  was 
called  feudal.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the 
system  was  as  yet  symmetrical,  even  m  theory. 
Not  all  the  efforts  of  the  lawyers  during  the 
next  three  centuries,  the  11th,  12tfa  and  idth, 
while  it  was  sfitl  Quite  vigorous,  could  make  a 
thing  of  such  obscure  and  natural  or^n  sym- 
metrical. But  general  arrangement  of  so^ 
dety,  the  small  farmer  secure  on  his  holding 
under  his  lord^  that  lord  under  a  wealthier  man 
of  the  same  countiyside,  be  again  under  a  duke 
or  count  of  the  whole  province^  and  he  again 
swearing  fealty^  to  the  long,  v^o  was  the.  sym- 
bol of  the  national  unity,  is  the  great  social 
fact  we  mtist.kecp  in  view  if  we  are  to  ajjipn- 
date  the  devclcnanent  of  modem  France  out  of 
the  Dark  into  the  Middle  Ages. 

This  family,  the  overlords  of  the  Parisian 
centre  who  had  been  crowned  king,,  for  a  cen- 
tury did  nothing  but  accumulate  in  their  hands 
more  and  mote  manors  and  cultivate  by  an -in- 
stinct those  remaining  forces  o£  civiluation,  tiie 
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tnuiudpalities  and  the  Church,  which  every- 
where unconsdouslv  strove  to  reproduce  the  old 
Roman  order  which  had  so  nearly  disappeared 
in  the  Dark  A^s.  To  Hugh,  in  996,  succeeded 
his  son  Robert;  to  Rc^rt  again,  in  1031  his  son 
Henry:  to  Henry,  in  1060,  his  son  Philip,  and 
to  Philip,  at  the  opening  of  the  12th  century, 
succeeded,  first  in  actual  and  next  in  theoretical 
Idngship  as  well,  his  son  Louis,  ^the  Fighter,* 
with  whom  a  new  expansion  of  the  power  of 
llic  Crown  b^ns. 

Thus  four  moi.  each  in  direct  succession, 
each  crowned  coadjutor  during  his  father's  life- 
time, each  arriving  at  the  throne  in  the  vigor  of 
his  manhood,  for  well  over  a  hundred  years 
secured  the  continuity  of  the  new  experiment. 
None  save  Hugh  was  remarkable  for  domina- 
tion; Robert  rather  for  piety;  Henry  for  a 
quiet  tenacitjr,  Philip  for  debauch;  but  all,  to 
some  extent  in  spite  of  themselves,  were  accu- 
mulators of  territorial  wealth  and  influence 
and  every  social  influence  of  the  new  time 
worked  upon  their  side.  That  time,  the  Uth 
century,  was  one  in  which  the  energies  of 
Oiristendom  suddenly  awoke.  No  new  forms 
were  discovered  for  it,  the  old  architecture 
continued,  the  old  customs  were  observed;  but 
everything  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Atlantic  and 
from  the  Tagus  to  the  Channel  was  boiling 
with  a  vigorous  and  novel  life  destined  to  bring 
forth  the  Middle  Ages.  The  advance  from  the 
Pyrenees  against  the  Mohammedan  begins  in  the 
generation  just  after  Hu^h  Capet's  crowning 
and  the  entry  of  the  Chnstians  into  Toledo  ts 
effected  witmn  that  hundred  years.  It  is  the 
time  when  the  curious  phenomenon  of  cross- 
breeding, the  vigorous,  unique  but  ephemeral 
*Norman'  race  comes  into  being,  spreads 
civilization  through  England,  conquers,  unites, 
administers  and  forever  atbiches  to  Europe 
and  separates  from  Oriental  influence  the  south 
of  Italy  and  Sicily.  It  is  the  time  when  con- 
sonant to  the  necessities  of  such  new  vigors 
and  such  new  U^t,  the  Christian  Church  re- 
defines its  unity,  cleanses  and  or^nizes  all  its 
machinery  and  imposes  a  working  discipline 
under  the  advice  and,  at  last,  the  papacy,  of 
Gregory  VII. 

Many  new  phenomena  advance  in  parallel,  all 
connected  with  the  general  advance  of  the  time, 
but  each  following  its  own  path.  Ardiitecture 
does  not  change,  but  b  eveiywhere  pursued 
with  magnitude  and  vigor;  men  are  still  igno- 
rant of  the  world  outside  the  Western  Christian 
unity,  but  although  definite  learning  has  not  yet 
been  organized,  curiosity  is  wide-awake;  and 
the  municij^ities  which  had  remained  so  long 
anomalies  in  the  agricultural  system,  osseous 
relics,  as  it  were,  of  the  old  Roman  structure, 
hep.n  again  to  live  everywhere  by  an  inde- 
pendent life.  The  new  roads  are  not  yet  buih; 
men  still  march  along  the  old  decayed  Roman 
iMfaways,  or  make  use  of  the  river  systems  or 
ot  the  sea;  land  is  not  yet  bought  and  sold; 
no  miiversities  are  yet  in  existence;  no  Gothic 
arch  has  yet  been  built;  vernacular  speech  is 
but  a  tentative  beginning  unknown  in  England, 
very  local  and  disparate  m  France,  in  the  Span- 
ish kingdoms  and  in  northern  Italy;  no  repre- 
sentative system  has  yet  met  (save  among  the 
clergy),  but  all  these  Mngs,  the  representative 
system,  the  Gothic  architecture,  the  universities, 
Temacular  literature^  are  in  seed  and  are  germi- 


nating during  the  lldi  century.  The  outcome 
of  these  vanous  energies,  their  climax  and  at 
the  same  time  the  events  by  which  theywere  to 
be  made  fruitful,  was  the  Crusade.  The  Itmg 
example  of  the  fighting  in  Spain,  coupled  writh 
the  unrest  of  the  multitude  and  with  the  criti- 
cal condition  of  the  Eastern  pilgrimage,  had 
kindled  a  flame,  and  there  poured  out  in  suc- 
cessive hordes,  mainly  from  Gallic  territory,  a 
host  on  the  march  for  /erusatem,  die  latter  and 
oigantzed  portion  of  whidi  must  have  been  as 
numerous  as  tltat  with  which  Napoleon  invaded 
Russia,  the  unorganized  forerunners  of  which 
may  have  numbered  a  million  souls.  Estab- 
lished by  the  papal  sermon  of  Urban  II  in  1095, 
equipped  in  the  next  yrar  in  the  summer,  they 
trailed  out  in  a  prodigious  raid  of  over  2,000 
miles,  and  three  years  later,  15  July  1099,  the 
remnant  that  had  survived  or  persevered 
stormed  Jerusalem  and  estaUished  for  close 
upon  a  century  the  curious  French  experiment 
of  a  Christian  outpost  »ainst  Asia,  established 
in  French  castles,  defended  (in  such  a  climate  t) 
by  French  armor  mounted  u(>on  Frendi  horses, 
in  the  isolated  belt  of  Palestine  and  of  the  Le- 
vantine coast. 

The  effect  of  that  march  was  overwhelming ; 
the  sudden  expansion  of  experience,  the  awak- 
ening  of  the  mind,  which  accompanied  it,  pro- 
duced the  Middle  Ages.  And  when  from  1100 
to  1115  such  lords  as  had  not  established  them- 
selves in  the  East  returned  to  Gaul,  they  dis- 
covered the  monarchy  renewed,  and  the  na- 
tional movement  in  fiul  strength  under  the  vig- 
orous personality  of  Louis,  who,  though  the 
first  of  that  name  in  the  Capetian  line,  called 
himself,  in  memory  of  the  Carlovingians  and  of 
the  Merovinpans,  *the  Sixth.®  The  towns,  the 
hierarchy,  the  populace,  everywhere  seconded 
this  refounder  of  the  monan±y,  and  when  he 
died,  in  1137,  his  son  Louis  succeeded,  heir  to 
an  executive  power  whidi  was  no  longer 
founded  upon  territorial  possession  nor  merely 
the  nominal  feudal  bond  faietween  the  great  over- 
lords, but  possessed  a  military  power  of  in- 
numerable garrisoned  fortresses,  of  a  legal  cor- 
poration actively  allied  to  the  Crown,  and  of 
market-towns  and  great  cities  which  throu^iout 
the  territory  of  Gaul  were  prepared  increasingly 
to  insist  with  every  new  generation  imon  the 
power  of  the  kii»  of  Paris  in  whom  they  saw 
the  living  figare  of  the.  natiui. 

Now,  at  the  end  of  the  first  tliird  of  tiie  12th 
century.  France  and  Europe  were  fully  awake. 
A  whole  generation  had  grown  up  accustomed 
to  territorial  expansion  (it  was  a  generation 
since  the  Christians  had  entered  Toledo  and  a 

Eneration  since  the  first  Christian  king  of 
angary  had  died;  a  generation  since  civilisa- 
tion nad  re-entered  En^and  and  a  generation 
since  the  first  Cmsade  had  broog^t  the  West 
into  toudi  again  with  the  East  and  had  b^un 
again  to  teach  the  Christians  of  the  Mediterrar 
nean  the  uses  of  the  sea.  It  was  a  generation 
since  the  pa^cy  had  become  a  free  and  self- 
organized  thing,  elected  from  within  the  hiei^ 
ardiy.  and  a  generation  since  unity  of  disci- 
irftne  had  been  established  throu^out  the  West 
by  the  powerful  will  of  Gregory  VII). 

The  first  effect  of  the  new  life  was  the  awsdc- 
eninp  of  intdlectnal  discussion,  and  of  this  dis- 
cussion France,  and  Paris  in  partlcnlar,  were 
the  seat.  It  turned  upon  tlie  fandamentai  prob- 
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km  of  all  philoMirfnrt  the  realtor  o£  idcu.  It 
baA  for  ^rotagmiist  Saiiit  Bemud  opon  the  or- 
tliodajc  side,  ud,  ia  a'suumcr  wUch  pretended 
to  coaipromise  but  wfaich  wai  really  opposing, 
the  brilliant  genius  of  Abelard  upon  die  SKU 
that  would  have  led  to  schisms  and  pcrhapa  at 
last  to  the  negation  of  God.  That  debate  con- 
sciously or  unconsdovsly  is  still  in  pgagreaii 
the  affections  and  sympaUiies  of  the  two  parties 
are  to-4aLy  much  the  same.  Out  of  it  arose  as 
its  first  frvit  the  University.  Paris  h^gan  to 
found  those  colle^  and  to  grotq>  theni  into 
that  united  oigamsm  which  soon  became  the 
great  European  m6dcl  for  the  collegiate  oni- 
versit^r.  Parallel  with  the  growth  of  ■  new 
curiosity  came  in  the  same  place  and  from  the 
same  pe<9le  the  marvelous  symbol  of  Go^ic 
architecture.  Stiger,  the  abbot  of  Saint  Denis, 
the  f  hettd  and  counsellor  of  King  Louis  VI,  and 
iti  a  sense  the  guardian  of  lib  won,  was  tbe-fmt 
to  Udit  the  flame.  The  south  tower  of  his 
facade  is  the  first  bit  of  true  Gothic  in  Europe. 
The  same  masons  who  had  built  it  in  tb«r 
youth  might  have  lived  in  their  late  manhood 
to  see  the  beginning  of  Notre  Dame ;  and'  with 
Notre  Dame,  the  first  great  Gothic  building  of 
northwestern  Europe,  the  style  was  fixed. 

All  this  movement  and  advance  corresponded 
.to  the  reign  of  Louis  VII,  the  son  of ;  Ltmis 
VI,  and  to  that  mid^  period  of  the  preceding 
century  which  is  marked  by  «the  Second  Cru- 
sade,** and  in  which  it  was  increasingly  ftelt 
that  the  French  hold  on  Palestine  was  doubtful 
and  precarious.  This  reign  was  of  great  length ; 
it  stretched  from  1137  to  1180;  its  central 
episode,  the  Cmsade,  was  undertaken  upon  the 
news  of  the  fall  of  the  frontier  fortress  of 
Edessa;  it  occupied  the  two  years  from  ll'^ 
to  U49,  consisted  in  a  futile  attempt  to  take 
Damascus,  and  did  little  other  than  weaken  the 
prestige  of  the  Christian  name  in  the  East 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  not  only 
the  Crusades  but  the  new  movement .  and  ex- 
pansion of  Euro^,  the  refloweting  of  civiliaa- 
tion  had  necessarily  helped  the  growth  of  the 
power  of  the  Crown;  that  power,  apart  from 
the  ceaseless  support  of  the  clergy,  the  lawyers 
and  the  towus,  reposed  upm  two  territorial 
bases,  the  Idn^s  political  position  as  superior 
over  the  great  provincial  lords,  and  the  idn^s 
economic  position  as  private  lord  over  a  ninn- 
ber  of  manors  and  couhtrysides.  In  the  first 
of  these  he  could  grow  only  by  the  growth  of 
an  idea,  but  in  the  second  he  could  grow  in  a 
material  and  actual  manner.  Already  the  cru- 
sading movement  had  led  in  Louis  VI's  time  to 
the  Crown's  becmning  dir«:t  lord  of  the  province 
of  Bern,  and  thus  obtainii^  direct  possession 
of  a  district  south  of  the  Loire,  and  in  a  vast 
number  of  minor  caaes,  only  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  which  even  are  recorded,  the  commercial 
and  military  movement  of  the  time  was  letting 
isolated  manors  and  lordships  fall  by  escheat, 
by  confiscation,  by  disputed  possession,  and  in 
general  by  the  active  presence  and  effort  of  the 
lawyers,  into  the  king's  hands;  and  with  every 
new  step  in  the  power  of  the  kinship,  the  con- 
sciousness and  unity  of  the'  nation  increased 
alsa 

An  accident  coming  immediately  after  die 
second  Crusade,  an  accident  which  for  the  mo- 
ment seemed  to  check  the  rise  of  the  Capetian 
hotise,  proved  within  half  a  oentury  the  mdin 


factor  bf 'its-definite eatiMishment  Huhoicia 
of  the  dnMm  of  KigAand,  lifatilda,  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  Conqueror,  md  widow  of  the 
German  emperor,  had  married  the  lord  of  the 
great  'province  of  Anjou.  Her  son,.  Hcfiry, 
landed  as  a  boy  in  defense  of  ins  mother's  rights 

'  against  >StepJien  of  Bouk)gne  who  had  contested 
the  EfagUsh  succiessian  and  was  adowwledged 
liieir.  hi  1154,  therefore,  by  various  relation- 
Mps  Brittany,  Anjou  and  other  lordships  were 

•in  Ae-^liands  of  a  young -and  vigoitnis  soldier 
who:  abo  became  Idng  of  England  and  Duke  of 
NocxD&ndy.  Or,  to  ptrt  it  as  the  French  law- 
Tsrs  saw  it,  the  dukes  oft  Brittany  and  Nor> 
mandy,  the  Cdunt  of  An^oe,  'etc,'  were  all 
nierged  in  one  person,  and  diat  person  was  the 
iranArerful  Idn^  6i  England.  Nor  was  this  all: 
llw  vast  temtories  of  Aquitaine,  a  feudal  over- 
lord^l^  which,  rou^ly  ipeakiaK,  comprised  all 
seiitlntvst  of:  Fiance,  hnd  ended  ia  the 

-kands  of  sn  heicvss,  Eleanor;      male  suocas- 

ivion'  had  failed.  El^or  had  first  been  mur- 
ried  to  Louis  VII  of  Prance,  and  had  accooi- 
(kanied  turn  on  his  crusa^ ;  her  desperate  dhar- 
acter  had  led  to  a  divorce,  and  immedlatdy 

.upon' its  piroaouncement  at  Reme, '  Aquitame, 
after  its  momentary  union  'with  the  crown  'of 
Paris;  fdt  into  the  hands  of  this  same  young 
■tfaiinaat-  to  the  crown '  of  England,  for  the 
dnoreed  woman  nairied  him.  l%e  position, 
'dierefore,  on  Henry  IPs  accession  was  Uits: 
That  the  fendal  lordships  of  all  GalHc  ttrritdfy 
^est  of  a  Hnc  drawn  roughly  from  the  cehtre 
of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  neigfaborliood  of  the 

.  asoutfa  of  die  Sorame  were  in  the  hands  of  one 
man,  and  that  man  the  king  of  England  In 

'  pure  theory  thfe  French  Crown  stood  as  it  had 
Mood  before  I  it  vraS' still  overlord' of  die  whole, 
abd  Henry  of  England  had  to  do  honnge  scp< 
arately  for  each  province ;  but  in  practice  thm 
dungs  gravely  modified  this  Acotjf.  ¥int,  the 
united  control  of  territories  which  in  the  aggre- 

.gate  formed  "two-thtrds  of  French  territory; 
'secondly,  ihe  fact  that  these  two-thcrds  included 
the  maritime  and  commercial  portion  of  every 
single  great  French  river  (Ronen,  Nantes,  Bor- 
deaux, were  all  Within  Henri's  boundaries)  and 
thirdly,  dte  complicati<m  by^  which  diese  mari- 
time provinces  were  in  the  hands  oif  an  i^nd 
king.  There  is  little  doubt  that  if  the  relation- 
ship had  endured  for  a  ooui^  of  generations, 
its  theoretical  side  would  haVe  wealntned  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  Capetian  power  would 
have  dtrindled  to  a  shadow  and  very  soon  a 
Plantagenet  would  have  ruled  in  Paris.  It  did 
not  endure.  When  Louis  VII  died  in  1180  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Flulip  Augustus,  a 

,nan  in  vhonx  the  energies  and  uie  clear  judg- 
ment of  this  new  birth  of  dvillaatton  seemed 
to  centre.  It  is  evident  that  from  the  be^- 
ning  of  his  reign  Philip  Augtisttis'  great  object 
was  to  destroy  the  overwhelming  position  of 
the  house  of  Anjou.  Fissures  were  op«ied  in 
'the  great  fabric  by  the  perpetual  revolts-  of 
Henry's  sons  under  the  impulse  of  their  mother, 
a  curse  to  her  second,  as  she  had  been  to  her 
first,  hudand.  The  fall  of  Jmiaalem  in  1187 
led  to  a  third  crusade.  Hie  old  king;  Heury 
died;  his  son,  Richard  I  of  En^and,  still  nom- 
indly  the  lord  of  all  these  territories,  went  to 

■  '■iht  rescue  of  the  Holy  Land  as  did  Philip  Au- 
gustus himself.  Richard  was  imprisoned  on  his 
■t!etum;  the  Fiench  Jdn^  inttigited  to  prolong 
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that  Jm^tisoiiment,  and  thouafa  he  failed,  for- 
'tune  was  on  \as  side  when  Riuiard  I  died  at  the 
siege  of  a  castle  in  1199,  leaving  England  and 
all  the>  French  lordships  to  his  brotner  John. 
The  oppoFtunitr  afforded  by  John's  character 
was  exceptional;  his  premature  regency,  his 
license,  the  envy  aroused  by  his  cuhivation  and 
his  prowess,  united  against  him  the  feudal  aris- 
tocracy of  En^and.  The  claims  of  Arthur,  Us 
nephew,  the  heir  to  Brittany,  and  in  strict  ripfat 
his'  senior  in  succession  to  all  the  territories, 
cotqiled  vrith  complaints  due  to  his  marriage 
with  the  betrothed  of  the  &)unt  of  la  Marche, 

-  and  the  rising  of  Poitou,  gave  Philip  Augustus 
a  pretext  for  summoning  John  as  feudal  in- 
ferior to  clear  hinnself  before  a  court  of  his 

.  peers.  He  failed  to  do  so ;  his  laud  was  dedared 
forfeit;  the  claims  of  Arthur  were  pressed. 
This  was  in  1202.  In  the  war  that  flowed 
young  Arthur  was  captured  and  shortly  after- 
ward disappeared.  John  was  accused  of  the 
murder,  and  the  powerful  armies  of  I^ip  were 
supported  by  the  general  indignation  of  c.va<3pe. 
By  the  end  of  1^5  only  a  few  towns  near  the 
beacoast  remained  in  the  hands  of  tbc  En^ish 
Icing.  Thou|^  the  physical  conquest  of  the 
Angevin  territories  was  thus  achieved,  the  vic- 

.tory  was  not  'really  retifiedi  till  1214.  ht  Uiat 
jrear  John,  the  best  diplomatist  of  his  ^gt,  ral- 
lied against  Philip  Augustus  all  the  fonces  which 

.  it  was  possible  to  bring,  moral  and  material, 
into  the  field.  The  Count  of  Flanders,  against 
whom  Philip  Au^tus  had  resolutely  set  the 
Roman  miuiicipalities  of  that  district,  the  Ger- 
man emperor  and  the  sympathy  of  die  papacy 
were  marshalled  in  this  critical  month  of  July 

■  against  the  French  Crown.  Philip  Augustus 
won  a  decisive  victory.  It  was  not  only  a  de- 
cisive vict6iy  for  the  French  Crown  at  diat 

'  moment,  it  was  one  of  the  very  few  battles  in 
rwhich  history  may  be  said  definitely  to  have 
marked  the  success  or  failure  of  a  great  his- 

.  torical  cause,  and  it  affirms  for  600  years  the 
power  of  the  French  monarchy  and  for  a  much 
longer  and  indefinite  period  the  unity  and  exist- 
ence of  the  French  nation.   It  had  also  its  re- 

,  action  upon  l&igland,  for  the  aristocratic  in- 
aurrection  against  John  was  emboldened  by 
this  defeat  of  his  to  press  on  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  Magna  Cbarta. 

Meanwhile  yet  another  factor  had  entered 
into  the  rapidljr  growing  consolidation  of  the 
Capettan  hegemony.   The  Albigensian  Crusade 

"had  been  undertaken  and  bad  succeeded. 

Contact  with  the  East  has  invariably  pro- 
duced upon  Western  Europeans  an  effect  which 

■  may  be  compared  M^th  the  effect  of  a  spell,  and 
usually  of  a  maleficent  spell.    Its  effects  may 

.  be  cleariy  observed  in  those  modern  nations 
which  have  the  misfortune  to  be  intimately 
mixed  (especially  if  their  governing  class  is 

'  intimately  mixed)  with  the  Asiatic.  Oriental 
customs  and  vices  and  Oriental  weakening  of 
European  health  enter  in  with  too  much  knowl- 
;edge.  of  the  East.  The  Crusades,  now  a  centniy 
old,  had  cast  such  a  spell  over  die  highly  civil- 

.ized  townships  of  the  south  of  France,  and  a 
oonfused  taAas  of  Oriental  customs  whose 
origins  or  nucleus  had  in  the  town  of  Albi 

■■  overspread  the  cotmty  of  Toulouse  and  its 
surrounding  terrkory.  The  danger  grew  with 
'startling  rapidity;  the  Pope  called  against  it 
the  niilitary- power  of  the  overlord,  the  north- 


ern barons  e^edally  answered  the  cdt;  the 
fight  began  in  1206;  and  the  re-e^blishment  of 
Christian  unity  and  civilizatiaa  was  effected 
within  four  years.  This  campaign,  which  in 
the  eyes  of  contemporaries  was  norauily  a  cam- 
paign for  the  unity  of  die  health  of  Christen- 
dom, has  for  these  notes  the  partici^r  im- 
portance that  rt  converted  what  was  already  a 
nominal  into  a  real  supremacy  of  the  power  of 
Paris  over  the  southern  portions  of  Gattl.  The 
date  1215  may  be  taken  as  the  term  of  all  this 
developmeot.  Enf^and  was  now  pledged  to  an 
aristocratic  policy  which  would  weaken  the 
n-owth  of  a  great  civilized  state.  The  Lateran 
Council  had  aflfirmed,  in  its  most  determined 
form,  the  framework  of  mediieval  Catholicism, 

•the  Capctian  crowm  had  triumphed  over  all  its 
enemies  at  Bouvincs,  the  south  was  definitely 
m  the  gri^  of  the  monardiy ;  and  on  the  south- 
em  frontiers  of  Spain  the  great  and  successful 
fight  of  Navas  de  Tolosas  had  extinguished 
forever  the  threat  of  the  Mohammedan. 
Henceforward  Islam  dwelt  onl^  upon  sufferance 
between  the  extreme  boundaries  of  Andalusia. 
In  Paris,  the  Louvre,  die  symbol  of  the  estab- 
li^cd  ' monarchy  was  built,  and  round  the  dty 
the  gteat  new  waJl,  built  «t  dvic  expense,  vras 

'  the  symbol  of  that  new  medieval  dvilization 
which  was  tn  a  way  the  resurrection  of  the 

'  Roman  municipality.  The  university  was  char- 
tered and  active;  the  epoch  of  the  13th  century, 
the  climax  of  the  French  race  and  certainly 
the  climax  of  European  development  between 
the  Dark  Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  had  come 
to  flower.  Philip  Augustus  died  in  1223.  The 
three  diort  years  of  his  son  Louis  VHI  were 
mainly  'distinguished  for  a  triumphant  march 
through  the  south,  and  in  1226  the  personality 
who  stands  most  for  the  13th  century  in 
Europe  and  in  France,  that  of  Saint  Louis,  the 
grandson  of  Philip  Augustus  was  seated  upon 
the  throne. 

He  was  but  a  child,  under  the  tutelage  of  his 
mother,  Blanche  of  Castille,  but  even  during  the 
period  of  her  guardianship,  which  was  troubled 
-by  civil  war,  as  such  minorities  invariably  were, 
the  power  of  the  Crown  was  but  the  more  con- 
finned;  and  from  the  time  when  the  king  was 
of  age  until  he  undertook  in  1248  his  first  cru- 
sade, there  was  established  by  example  and  by 
vigorous  action- so  absolute  a  strength  in  the 
monarchy  that  all  the  defeats  and  vicissitudes 
of  the  next  200  years  were  unable  to  shake  it. 
It  had  acquired  a  sanctity  that  was  almost  leg- 
endary and  an  actual  force  which  made  it  co- 
Incident  with  the  National  life.  The  crusade  of 
Saint  Louis  was  directed  against  Egypt,  for  Pal- 
estine w^s  now  a  dependency  of  Cairo  and  the 
recovery  of  the'  Holy  Land  could  only  be  ac- 
complished by  the  reduction  of  the  Mohamme- 
'  dan  power  upon  the  Nile.  The  five  or  six  years 
during  which  the  effort  lasted  were,  upon  the 
whole,  unsuccessful.  Saint  Louis  returned  in 
1254  with  a  vastly  increased  reputation,  by  far 
the  chief  figure  in  Europe,  but  there  remained 
of  the  old  French  garrisons  in  the  Levant  noth- 
ing bat  few  port  towns  at  the  mercy  of  oc- 
casional sieges,  and  doomed  to  ultimate  capture. 
The  16  years  that  followed  were  jjears  of  quiet 
and  successful  administration,  during  which  the 
most  interesting  experiment  was  that  in  which 
.  Saint  Louis,  after  defeating  Henry  III,  the  Et^- 
lish  king,  tn  the  south,  granted  him  a  narrow 
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territory  in  tfut  r^on  as  the  price  of  what  was 
.inuviiied  to  be  a  lasting  peace.  The  kinp, 
thoui^  long  past  his  50  years,  was  moved  m 
1270  to  another  oiisade.  Tbe  attempt  this  time 
was  made  against  Tunis,  but  at  its  very  incep- 
tion Saint  Louis  died  on  the  spot  that  is  now 
marked  by  his  cha^l  at  Carthi^  It.  is  possi- 
ble that  the  expedition  to  Tunis  was  suggested 
by  the  poaitiMiof  his  brathnr,  Charies  of  mjou, 
in  the  sooth  of  Italy,  for  Chailes,  who  25  yeafs 
before  had  married  the  heiress  of  Frovenoe 
(thereby  still  further  increasing  the  power  of 
the  house  of  Paris)  had  been  odled  m  by  ^ 
Pope  to  combat  the  last  efforts  of  tiie  Goman 
Empire  in  Italy,  and  held  for  At  moment,  hot 
only  for  the  moment,  the  sovereignty  of  Sidty 
ana  of  the  kingdom  of  Nai^es.  The  massacre 
ot  Ae  French  in  Sicily  in  1282  put  an  end  to 
fais  power,  bat  it  did  not  affgrd  any  opportnm^ 
for  the  interference  of  tbe  En^re  with  tbe 
papacy  or  with  the  affairs  of  the  Italian  Penin- 
sula. With  the  fall  of  the  last  Hohenstao^fea, 
the  mixture  of  the  Germans  in  Italian  affairs 
comes  to  an  end  and  henceforth  the  anarchk 
wehcr  and  ill-organized  conception,  which  had 
called  itself  for  the  last  300  years  die  E^nplre, 
meant  nothing  more  in  politics  than  a  loose  con- 
federation of  shifting  Tetrtonic  lordships.  The 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  over  which  a  German  exec- 
utive power  had  nominally  existed  for  so  long, 
thou^  not  yet  technically  subject  to  the  Frendi 
Idn^,  was  nowvirtuallywithin  the  oHnt  of  which 
Paris  was  the  centre.  The  reign  of  Philip  III, 
son  of  Saint  Loins,  from  1270  M  1285,  contains 
little  of  moment.  His  son  Philip  the  Fair,  who 
came  to  the  thrcme  hi  this  latter  year,  marics, 
despite  evident  signs  of  internal  decay,  the 
summit  of  the  material  power  of  this  first  tm- 
broken  Capetlan  line.  His  mother,  the  h^ress 
of  Navarre,  brought  to  the  Crown  ttiat  kingdom 
or  province.  His  long  struggle  with  the  papacy 
ended  in  the  capture  of  that  institution,  the 
election  at  Lyons  in  130S  of  Oement  V,  and 
tiie  presence  at  Avignon  of  French  popes  for  70 
years.  He  had  the  strengdi  to  destroy  the  gross 
and  hig^ily  dangerous- power  of  the  Templars, 
a  military  order  which  had  grown  to  be  an  im- 
mensely wealthy  secret  society  upon  which  the 
just  execration  of  the  European  populace  fdl 
from  every  side.  When  he  died  in  1314  it  seemed 
as  though  no  further  advance  could  be  made  in 
the  strength  of  the  French  sovereigns.  Yet  it 
is  from  that  date,  or  shortly  after,  that  the  chief 
peril  of  the  nation  and  of  the  house  itself  must 
be  counted.  For  Philip  the  Fair  left  three  sons: 
and,  by  a  catastrophe  hitherto  unknown  in  all 
the  three  centuries  which  had  seen  the  rise  of 
this  great  family,  a  direct  male  heir  to  the  suc- 
cession '  failed.  These  three  sons,  Louis  X, 
Philip  V  and  Charles  IV,  each  enjoyed  a  brief 
reign,  and  each  failed  to  leave  a  son  who  would 
succeed  him.  The  whole  course  of  the  three 
reigns  covers  no  more  than  12  yearSj  and  the 
onW  chance  of  a  direct  succession  lay  m  a  man- 
child,  John,  who  died  within  a  week  of  his 
birth.  Charles  IV  did  indeed  leave  a  dauditer, 
but  the  tradition  which  had  strengthenea  for 
so  long  and  whose  example  had  been  so  glori- 
ous, by  which  a  male  heir  alone  could  succeed, 
led  through  a  curious  legendary  fiction  or  mem- 
ory, embodied  at  last  in  definite  constitutional 
terms  and  called  by  the  name  of  "the  Salic 
Law,*  to  the  rule  that  only  a  man  should  suc- 
ceed to  the  throne.    The*  nearest  male  heir, 


therefof^  if  this  baby  4atighlcr  of  Charlefl  IV 
were  to  be  set  aside,  was  the  first  cousin  of 
Charles  IV.  Philip  of  Valois.  Philip  the  Fair's 
brother  Charles  had  been  granted  the  title  and 
position  of  Valois.  It  was  his  son  who  now 
laid  claim  to  and  immediately  tnounted  the 
thrtuie  in  the  year  132&  14  years  after  the  death 
of  his  uncle.  The  Capetian  house  had  pro- 
'i%eded  witbovt  check  from  father  to  son  in  the 
virtual  oontrol  of  the  town  of  Paris  and  the 
duchy  of  France  for  more  tliaa  400  ytars.  For 
340  it  had.  held  that  position  with  increasing 
magnificence,  tlie  son  r«guliu-hr  suectediiMr  tiK 
father,  and  CTowtaed  in  the  famcr'a  lifetime  It 
had  at  last  cf>me  to  be  the  strong  ruler  of  a 
gr^t  and  united  nation,  a  nation  which  was 
the  centre  and  core  of  mediaeval  civilization.  It 
was  impossible  that  so  great  a  change,  tiborugh 
it  were  but  the  accession  of  a  near  coUatoat, 
should  pass  undiallenged,  and  the  challenge 
came  from  Edward  Hi  of  Eng^d.  There  was 
DO  claim  wwib  calling  a  claim  upon-  his  part  to 
the  French  throne,  nor  is  it  absointely  certain 
that  at  first  he  pat  forward  the  plea  of  blood. 
To  inherit  at  all  he  would  have  to  inherit 
.through  women,  and  even  90  he  did  not  stand 
first  in  the  suoceasion.  The  policy  of  the  French 
king  of  Flanders,  bis  harassing  of  the  great 
En^sh  trade  tfaff  ports  of  the  Low  Gmn- 
trie^  afforded  a  VKtext  in  1336.  In  1337  hos- 
tilities broke  ont;  fa  1339  the  English  king,  Ed- 
ward  III,  quartered  upon  his  uield  tihe  lilies 
of  France,  which  were  not  finally  abandoned 
until  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  And  from 
that  year  may  be  said  to  date,  in  legal  and  her- 
aldic theory  at  least,  the  struggle  of  the  Hun- 
dred Years'  War. 

The  epoch  or  trial  upon  which  th<e  Frendi 
next  entered,  that  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War, 
falls  into  two  very  distinct  parts:  In  the  first 
part,  which  correstJonds  roughly  to  the  second 
half  of  Edward  Ill's  reign  in  England,  success- 
ful and  brilliant  raids  terminate  in  startling  vic- 
tories, and  the  Frenrfi  Crown  consents  to  abdi- 
cate a  portion  of  its  territory.  Ehiring  this  first 
part  of  the  wars,  the  armies  proceeding  from 
Britain  were  commanded  by  French-spealdi^r 
nobles  and  a  French-speaking  king,  and  though 
the  E^tish  language  was  in  process  of  forma- 
ti«i,  and  an  English  national  spirit  was  already 
apparent,  the  whole  thing  was  a  chivalric  ad- 
venture based  upon  the  Gallic  model.  Then 
there  was  a  lull,  corresponding  tvttghlyto  the 
reign  of  Richard  II  in  England,'  daring  which 
again  the  English  lose  ground. 

At  the  end  of  Richard  II's  reign  in  England 
the  cadets  of  the  royal  line,  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster, usurped  the  throne.  The  usurpation  was 
downright  and  even  cynical  ~  it  was,  of  course, 
hateful  to  the  morals  of  that  time^  nor  could  the 
Lancastrians  maintain  themselves  in  power  save 
by  a  sort  of  reign  of  terror,  conpled  with  a 
strict  alliance  with  the  wealthy  and  official  class. 
Of  all  the  elements  which  had  gone  to  build  up 
the  English  oligarchy,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Reformation,  none  has  been  so  powerful  as  this 
Lancastrian  usurpation.  The  experiment  rap- 
idly led,  as  all  such  experiments  have  in  all 
countries,  to  a  foreign  <fiversion.  Tlie  war  witfi 
France  was  renewed,  but  in  a  very  different 
manner.  The  English  king  now  claimed  a  real 
IK>wer.  He  was  an  English-speaking  king,  a  sol- 
dier of  extraordinary  capadty,  and  very  soon 
became,  especially  after  tus  first  gnat  victDiy, 
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Agincourt,  a  natiooal  hero.  The  old  mad  king 
of  France  in  Paris  was  compelled  to  marry  his 
dau^ter  to  Henry  V  of  England,  and  the 
rif^t  f ul  hei  r  of  France,  the  Dauphin,  was 
thrust  out,  to  the  advantage  of  the  issue  of  that 
marriage,  who  became  the  English  king,  Henry 
VI.  What  followed  is  common  knowledge. 
Henry  V  of  England  died;  a  vague  national 
sentiment  rose  throughout  Frendi  territory,  and 
was  embodied  in  the  person  of  Joan  of  Arc 
After  one  of  those  desperate  and  foot  to  foot 
struggles  which  are  characteristic .  of  Frendt 
military  histonr,  the  Capetian  house  gradual^ 
recovered  all  the  territoiy  which  had  been  lost. 
The  final  expulsion  of  the  last  English  garrison 
coinddev  nu^ly  speaking,  with  the  dose  of 
the  Utddle  A^.  This  great  stn^s^e  was  ac- 
complished within  a  few  yean  of  the  dnrdop- 
ment  of  printing  and  whhin  a  genention  of  toe 
discovery  of  America. 

A  recapitulation  of  the  main  dates  of  the 
Hundred  Years'  War  will  not  be  without  value 
to  the  reader. 

Philip  of  Valois  had  his  first  eng^ement 
with  Edward  III  upon  the  fall  of  Cressy  in 
1346  The  English,  though  a  far  smaller  force, 
gained  a  complete  victory.  Immediately  after- 
ward the  town  of  Calais  fell  to  Edward  HI. 
This  did  not  lead  to  any  immediate  dinntegra- 
tion  of  the  power  of  the  French  Crown,  though 
that  power  was  gravely  shaken.  llie  next 
years  were  occupied  with  the  great  plague,  the 
Black  Death,  which,  diou^  its  effects  have  been 
so  greatly  exi^erated,  espedally  bv  English 
historians,  does  lorm  so  deep  a  <uvision  across 
the  history  of  Europe.  These  years .  indeed, 
though  suffering  from  the  English  attack,  saw 
an  extension  of  the  power  of  ue  king  of  Paris, 
for  Philip  bought  the  town  of  Montpellier  in 
the  south  and  acquired  in  full  right  a  province 
which  had  now  for  100  years  wxn  within  the 
French  orbit,  the  Daupbine. 

Philip  died  in  1350.  His  son.  John,  was  30 
years  old  on  ascending  the  throne.  The  truce 
which  had  been  established  between  the  two 
countries  had  come  to  an  end.  The  king  of 
E^land  again  took  advantage  of  the  disturbed 
state  of  France  (characterized  by  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  Northern  States-general  in  1355)  to 
push  the  attack.  In  1356  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
now  a  young  man  and  an  excdlent  caval^ 
leader  (Edward  the  Black  Prince),  was  ad- 
vandng  from  the  South  while  his  father  had 
sent  a  powerful  army  into  Normandy.  It  was 
again  a  small  cavalry  raid  supported  by  bow 
men  that  decided  the  issue.  The  terms  offered 
to  the  French  king  by  the  Black  Prince  were  re- 
fused, a  battle  was  engaged  near  Poitiers,  and 
not  only  resulted  in  an  overwhelming  victory  of 
the  small  Enfflish  forces,  but  in  the  capture  of 
the  French  king.  The  result  of  this  dramatic 
victory  was  the  temporary  dismemberment  of 
the  kingdom.  The  wealthy  merchants  and  some 
part  of  the  commonalty  attempted  a  government 
under  Etienne  Mardd  at  Paris  in  the  absencl:  of 
the  king,  and  convoked  the  National  Parlia- 
ment. 

In  1360  John  in  his  captivity  consented  to 
cede  the  southwest  in  absolute  sovereignty  to 
England,  and  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  a 
portion  of  the  territory  of  Gaul  was  separated 
though  temporarilv,  from  the  national  sover- 
^guty.  John  returned  and  died  in  1364.  In  the 
same  year  his  son.  Charles  V.  not  quite  30, 


that  is  mtich  of  the  sHne  age  as  his  fadier  on 
ascending  the  throne,  todc  over  the  govemnicnt. 
He  had  already  been  the  virtual  head  of  the 
gpvemment  for  several  years.  Under  him  du 
Guesclin,  against  the  spent  of  the  treaty  signed 
with  E^land,  but  with  great  courage  and 
capacity,  attempted  the  reconquest  of  Frcndi 
territory.  A  long  Fabian  series  of  skinnisfaes 
followed.  The  Spaniards  defeated  the  Enfi^iah 
fleet  at  La  Rochedle  and  pennEtted  du  Gnesdin 
to  reooVer  Poitou  fron  the  Erai^ish.  Brittany, 
after  the  long  doubt  of  the  whole  generation, 
began  to  support  the  Frendi  cause ;  Edward  of 
Enebud  in  his  old  age  landed  again,  but  his 
army  was  exhausted  by  per^tual  dilatory  tac- 
tics on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  it  was  virtually  de- 
stn^red  as  a  fighting  force  by  disease  and 
fatigue  and  ill-organization,  and  the  old  kinK  of 
Empaiid  died,  aftv  sioning  a  disgraceful  truce, 
in  1370i  Charles  V  ot  France  held  the  throne 
till  1380.  The  country  was  impoverished,  al- 
though the  ancient  power  of  the  Crown  had  re- 
viveOj  and  the  new  king.  Charles  VI^  suffered 
on  his  accession  from  double  disability.  He 
came  to  die  throne  as  a.minor  and  he  had  mad- 
ness in  his  blood.  His  very  long  rdgn  (he  was 
upon  the  throne  for  42  years)  led  to  nothing  but 
master.  The  weakness  of  his  character  led  to 
a  struggle  between  two  rival  factions,  known  by 
the  names  of  their  leaders  as  the  Armagnacs  and 
the  Burgundians.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  died 
in  1404,  but  his  successor,  John  the  Fearless, 
continued  the  struggle,  seized  the  heirs  to  the 
throne  and  virtually  governed  Paris. 

The  AinagMkC  faction,  now  deriving  its 
name  from  a  marriage  oi  uie  heir  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  with  the  hdress  of  that  family,  be- 
gan to  press  ui>on  the  Burgundian  power  and 
was  undoubtedly  favored  by  the  people  in  gen- 
eral, and  secretly  by;  the  poor  king.  The  Gas- 
cons, the_  chief  military  element  on  tiie  Ar- 
magnac  side,  were  marching  on  Paris;  a  dvil 
war  of  the  tnost  deK>)ating  kind  broke  out; 
when  the  moment  appeared  propitious  for  a 
new  descent  on  the  part  of  the  English  king. 

In  1415  he  landed  in  Norman*^.  It  was 
originally,  like  the  earlier  wars,  a  mere  raid,  but 
it  was  far  more  successful  than  former  raids 
had  been.  Normandy  was  complete^  conquered, 
after  the  utter  breakdown  of  the  French  anny 
at  Agincourt,  and  fitully  on  21  May  1420,  the 
Treaty  of  Troyes  was  signed,  whereby  Henry 
V  tnarried  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  Charles 
VI,  and  was  declared  hdr  in  remainder  to  the 
Crown,  with  his  descendants.  The  Dauphin  was 
legally  outlawed,  and  the  position  seemed  secure 
for  Henry,  when  in  1422  he  died,  followed  im- 
mediately afterward  by- (Varies  VI  after  a 
reign  of  42  years.  There  immediatdy  began  the 
straggle  for  the  recapture  of  the  territory,  and 
that  struggle  was  successful.  Althoufi^  a  son 
had  been  bom  to  Henry  V  before  his  death, 
and  had  been  solemnly  crowned  on  his  father's 
death,  as  Henry  VI  of  France  and  Enj^and,  at 
the  age  of  barely  12  months,  the  armies  of  the 
Dauimin  began  the  reconquest.  The  chief  ele- 
ments in  this  were  the  defection  of  Burgundy, 
and  the  appearance  of  Toan  of  Arc.  When  the 
struggle  had  continued  with  doubtful  success 
for  seven  years,  this  child  of  19,  confident 
of  a  supernatural  mission,  approached  the  court 
of  the  exiled  Dauphin  ~Chinon,  recognized 
there  by  some  supernatural  power  both  the  king 
and  various  historic  relics  presented  to  her,  re- 
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Orleans,  had  the  Datt^ln  crowned  bi 
IS  after  a  saccessfttl  inarch  across  coantfy, 
L  general  roused  in  the  army  and  the  popu- 
i  'confidence  of  success.  She  was  taken 
ler  in  the  second  year  of  this  marvelouB 
r,  outside  Compi^gne,  after  heing  wounded 
r  failure  to  capture  Paris.  She  was  sold 
English  and  burnt  alive  at  Rouen.  Never- 
«  the  English  RaniBons  perpetiully  re- 
«i  or  surrendered^  and  in  1435  the  Duke  of 
Lin<hr  himself  abandoned  the  English  Alli- 
and  with  that  act,  of  course,  after  the  de- 
>n  of  so  many  of  his  siiT>porters,  all  further 
sh  successes  became  hopeless.  A  few  garri*- 
still  held  out.  notabfv  the  Saint  Midiael  in 
landy,  but  Paris  was  taken  the  next  year 
%ouen  in  1453 ;  and  when  Quirks  VII  died, 
51,  die  French  territory  was  dear.  He  was 
icded  by  a  son  who  had  rebelled  against 
a  man  approadiii^  40  years  of  age,  of  a 
KCter  dark,  intelligent,  very  powerful  and 
:ious,  deeply  religious,  and  a  little  mad, 
vn  to  history  as  Louis  XI. 
.ouis  XI,  who  next  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
to  meet  a  combination,  common  enough  at 
close  of  any  great  epoch,  coming  as  he  did 
le  close  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  that  is.  a  cona- 
tion of  forces  whi^  depended  upon  the  rJt- 
service  still  paid  to  old  names  and  old  ideas, 
which  only  survived  as  clnm^  anachronisms, 
this  case  the  forces  with  which  he  had  to 
tend  were  the  last  forces  of  feudalism.  Feu- 
sm  had  long  lost  its  vitality,  and  instead  of 
ing  to  meet  a  rebellion  of  local  lords  numer- 
and  well  founded  in  their  localities,  he  had 
meet  a  combination  of  very  great  men  most 
them  of  blood  rtnral  bat  depending  upon 
dal  theories  and  technicalities  for  their  rcbd- 
1  against  him.  His  brother,  Charies  of 
ance,  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  and  the  heir  to  the 
:hy  of  Burgundy,  banded  themselves  under 
:  name  of  «The  League  of  the  Public  Good,* 
m  the  battle  of  -Montlhiry  and  proceeded 
thev  thought  to  a  complete  success.  It  was 
re  that  for  the  first  time  Lonis  Xl'a  powerfal 
not  quite  sane  diaractcr  appeared.  He  imme- 
itely  gave  way,  where  a  weaker  man  would 
inly  have  resisted,  granted  Normandy  to  his 
other,  made  Saint  Pol  a  Constable,  and  in 
■neral  did  all  that  could  be  done  with  the  mouth 
id  the  pen.  But  it  is  a  rule  throupfliotit  French 
story  that  periods  in  which  the  French  execu- 
te acts  in  this  fafAiion  are  those  which  aecom- 
my  an  increase  of  force  for  sudb  an  executive, 
id  for  the  nation.  Within  three  years  of  the 
efeat  be  summoned  his  Parliament  at  Toars. 
he  nation  as  a  whole  was  now,  as  alwi^,  in 
apport  of  the  Crown  against  the  wealthier  mer- 
fiants  and  the  aristocracy,  Louis  received  the 
trongest  popular  support,  be  incited  the  com- 
lercial  towns  of  the  Lowlands  to  rise  against 
is  enemy  of  Burgundy,  he  orgatiiied  the  mili- 
iLty  force  of  Pari^  ana  though  Charies  of  Bnr- 
[undy,  who  had  now  succeeded  to  that  throne 
ind  who  is  known  to  history  as  Charies  the 
Sold,  was  still  far  stronger  than  the  French 
dng,  compelled  him  to  attend  the  sack  of  Lie^ 
uia  even  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Perronne  m 
which  Louis  granted  Burgimdy  complete  inde- 
endence,  the  Capetian  could  not  but  win.  On 
is  return  to  France  he  summoned  an  assembly 
of  the  notahks,  tiiey  denounced  the  Treaty  of 
Perroime,  and  Charies  of  Burgun<hr's  invasion 
of  France  which  inunediat*^  foflowtd  was 


checked  the  le^stance  of  Bcauvais:  Emy- 
iriiere  ui  the  Lowlands,  in  the  heart  of  France, 
in  his  Parliament  and  in  the  small  provincial 
towns,  it  was  the  Commons  who  sustained  Louis 
XI.  And  the  Commons  in  France  were  begin- 
mt^  to  be  that  which  they  bad  long  ceased  to  be 
in  England,  peasants  and  small  tradespeople. 
For  in  France  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  tend- 
ed to  be  democratic :  in  Eni^and  aristocratic 

The  end  of  Louis  XI's  reign  empharised  at 
once  his  curious  diaraeter  and  his  successful 
policy.  The  extravagance  of  Ms  rdigion  and 
the  cruelty  of  his  revenge  were  never  more  ap- 
parent than  in  the  last  years  of  his  seclusion; 
and  yet  it  was  during  these  last  years  that  the 
death  of  Charles  «f  Bui^ndf  in  battle  against 
the  Swiss  gave  him  that  provtnix.  When  he 
died  on  30  Aug.  1483,  with  all  the  provinces  he 
had  reunited  to  the  Crown  he  governed  ahnost 
automaticaity  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  modem  France.  Brittaiqr  alone  was 
qua  si-independent. 

His  son  Charles  was  only  13  at  his  father's 
death,  and  the  kingdom  was  under  the  guardian- 
Ediip  of  his  elder  sister  Anne.  She  was  well 
served.  A  second  revolt  of  the  gieat  men  in 
the  kingdom  was  crashed  at  the  battle  of  Saint 
Atibin  du  Cormier,  and  five  yean  later  Charles 
VIII,  having  now  freed  himself  from  his  sis- 
ter's power,  married  the  heiress  of  Brittany  and 
nnhed  that  province  to  the  Crown.  He  next  in- 
vaded Italy  in  pursuance  to  a  claim  to  the  throne 
of  Naples.  The  military  result  was  small,  but 
the  moral  results  lar^.  First,  and  by  far  the 
most  important,  the  militaiy  center  of  the  nation 
was  given  an  opportuni^  to  exerciK  after  the 
long  and  successftil  dipknnacy  of  his  father. 
Such  fordgn  wars  have  always  been  of  the  ut- 
most stinmlant  effect  upon  Gaul.  And  the  sec- 
ond result  was  the  introduction  Into  France  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance.  When  Charles  VIII 
died,  still  quite  a  young  man,  in  14^,  he  was 
BtKceeded  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  a  distant 
cousin  of  his,  the  great  grandson  of  Charies 
V,  who  was  the  nearest  male  heir,  and  who  lud 
led  the  great  insurrection  of  12  years  before. 
This  prince,  among  die  most  sagacious  and  tem- 
perate of  all  European  Inn^,  hisisted  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  upon  renewmg  the  Breton  mar- 
riage, though  the  experiment  was  perilously  near 
incest,  continued  the  Italian  invasions,  effected 
an  alliance  with  Henri  VIII,  marrying  Mary,  a 
sister  of  that  king,  and  died  on  the  first  day  of 
1515  with  power  more  complete,  a  territory 
more  united  and  die  military  organization  of 
the  kingdom  tnore  thorough,  than  any  of  these 
factors  in  French  history  had  hitherto  been. 

This  date,  the  opening  of  die  year  1515,  is  of 
such  moment  for  France  and  for  all  European 
civiliration,  that  a  short  digression  is  necessary 
in  order  to  appreciate  the  change  we  are  about 
to  witness. 

Hie  change  which  fell  upon  Europe  in  these 
first  years  of  the  16th  centuty  is  not  one  to 
which  predse  causes  can  be  ascribed:  it  vras 
radier  one  of  those  whirlwinds  which  appear 
to  blow  from  without  die  field  of  material  ob- 
servation and  of  material  causation,  though  it  Is 
indeed  true  that  the  mind  of  Europe  had  been 
stirring  uneasily  and  with  increasing  force  for 
three  generations  past.  The  movement  which 
was  to  be  of  such  pixxUgious  consequence,  and 
to  iriiidi  we  owe  uie  modem  world,  took  two 
forms;  the  first  of  vrfiich  was  evidendy  of 
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Tsst  moment,  second  of  which  at  fint  ap* 
peared  to  be  a  particular  and  local  phenomenon. 
The  first  was  an  extension  of  human  knowledge 
and  a  rediscovery  of  the  past.  The  second  was 
the  revival  pf  those  interminable  theological 
discussions  which  had  been  wearily  familiar  in 
Eunqie  for  more  than  a  century  past.  The 
rerival  of  learning,  the  discovery  oi  antiqtiihr, 
the  expansion  of  the  known  world  and  so  fortn, 
for  a  hundred  years  occnpied  the  chief  energies 
of  men,  but  side  by  side  with  that  great  wave 
of  change  went  with  expanding  force  the 
^eolf^cal  discussions  of  the  time,  until  their 
united  effect  was  such  as  to  split  asunder  the 
unity  of  Europe;  that  unity  has  not  yet  been 
regained,  though  it  very  nearly  was  under 
Napoleon,  and  though  the  trend  of  tiungs 
to-day  is  to  achieve  it  at  the  expense  of  Utter 
conflicts.  When  tins  enormous  result  of  petti- 
fogging  theological  discussions  was  apparent, 
even  educated  men  woke  up  to  the  importance 
of  what  had  hitherto  been  a  by-product  in  the 
general  intellectual  movement  of  the  time. 

This  waking  up,  so  to  speak,  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  religiona  qtiarrel  took  place  in  the 
middle  and  toward  the  end  of  die  16th  century, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  17th  century  had  opened 
that  the  schism  was  irredeemably  6xed  or  that 
Ae  division  of  Europe  into  two  camps  of  op- 
posed thought  and  morals  was  reluctantly  ac- 
cepted. This  period  of  ferment  is  covered  in 
French  history  by  six  reigns.  That  of  Francis 
I,  from  1515  to  1547,  very  nearly  contemporary 
with  the  reixn  of  Henry  VIII  in  Eaffland,  was 
occupied  wim  the  glories  of  the  Renaissance.  It 
also  corresponds  to  the  reign  of  the  great  Em- 
peror Charles  V,  and  covers  the  first  stage  of 
the  theological  discussions  already  alluded  to. 

The  first  10  years  of  Francis  I's  reign  were 
occupied  with  foreign  ambitions,  and  were 
closed  by  his  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Pavia  in 
1525.  He  was  defeated,  and  only  obtained  his 
liberty  with  difficulty.  The  remainder  of  the 
reign  is  concerned  with  the  transfonnati(»  o£ 
architectural  and  every  form  of  plastic  art 
under  the  inspiration  of  his  court,  and  quite 
late — -m  1535  —  it  was  occupied  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  persecutions,  an  attitude  which 
IS  retained  during  the  remaining  12  years 
of  the  reign.  Meanwhile,  however,  as  the 
middle  of  the  century  approached,^  and  as  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  obtained  hold  in 
Germany,  the  French  kings  saw  the  opportunity 
for  maintaining  Uie  independence  and  increaung 
the  greatness  of  France,  against  the  overwhelm- 
ing power  of  the  Hapsburg  hoilse  which  sur- 
rounded them  on  every  side,  in  Spain  as  upcvi 
the  Rhine,  and  in  the  Low  Countries.  This 
opiwrtunity  was  afforded  by  the  Reformation 
which  was  supported  in  Germany  as  every- 
where by  the  squires  and  the  great  merdants, 
and  all  those  who  desired  to  break  from  the  cen- 
tral authority  of  the  Crown.  From  this  period, 
for  full  200  years,  it  was  the  constant  policy, 
now  more,  now  less  active,  of  the  French  lAon- 
archs,  to  support  the  petty  Protestant  com- 
munities against  the  general  authority  of  the 
Emmre. 

The  next  reign,  that  of  Henry  II,  was  im- 
bued with  this  idea,  althoud^  the  repression  of 
the  Protestant  movement  at  home  was  con- 
tinued. 

Qiarles  V,  who  had  survived  Francis,  en- 
gaged in  war  agaiost  that  policy,  but  was 
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diecked  by  the  defense  of  Metz.  At  the  end  of 
the  reign,  in  1559,  Henry  II  had  done  little  to 
check  the  growUi  of  Protestant  feeling  in 
France  itselT,  had  powerfully  aided  it  'in  Ger- 
many and  had  secured  for  the  French  monarchy 
the  district  of  the  three  bidioprics.  The  wife 
of  Henry  and  the  mother  of  the  next  three 
kings  vras  a  Medici  —  Catherine,  a  woaaan  of 
singular  courage,  probably  corrupt  in  temper 
and  certainly  in  physique.  The  first  two  of  her 
sons  to  succeed,  Francis  II  and  Charles  IX. 
were  not  quite  sane  and  were  even  more  un- 
certain in  bodily  health  than  in  mental.  The 
^eory  of  monarchical  government  which  was 
increasing  in  power  daUy  in  the  French  mind, 
was  weakened  in  practioc  by  ^  qwctade  of 
ttiese  two  debilitated  men.  Hw  country  was 
in  active  quarrel  between  those  great  families 
who  sided  with  the  Reformers  and  those  who 
maintained  the  defense  of  Catholicism,  while 
the  Crown  was^  at  times  nothing  but  a  pawn  in 
the  hands  of  either.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  division  really  lay  along  philosophical 
lines.'  Nothing  was  commoner  than  for  a  man 
to  appear  first  iqKw  one  side  and  then 
the  other ;  but  the  progress  of  the  Refonnatum 
was  producing  such  an  effect  thronfi^out  Europe 
that  its  principles  made  a  convenient  line  of 
division  for  warring  factions.  Meanwhile  the 
populace,  whom  these  factions  of  the  upper 
class  confused,  were  very  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  national  tradition  and  consequently  in- 
creasingly hostile  to  the  Reformers.  The  feel- 
ing beatme  acute  in  tibe  town  of  Paris,  where 
the  adherents  of  the  Reformatkm  were  very 
wealthy  and  powerful  and  into  which  were 
already  beginnitw  to  crowd  those  who  ex- 
pected a  poUticsJ  or  diplomatic  career.  The 
natural  jealousy;  of  wealth,  coupled  with  the 
indignation  against  the  new  theories,  (which 
were  ofwnly  placarded  in  the  street,  often  in 
the  form  o£  violent  insults  to  the  popular 
religton)  led  to  the  esqilosion  known  to  his- 
tory as  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Barthol<»new,  a 
piece  of  bloodshed  which,  though  it  was  less  in 
extent  than  many,  must  rank  in  history  as  one 
of  the  great  Parisian  days  of  violence  and 
tjdces  its  place  beside  the  attack  upon  the  Com- 
mune and  the  Massacres  of  September.  (See 
Bastholomew,  Massacse  of).  How  far  the 
queen  mother  took  advantage  of  the  popular 
exasperation  against  tiie  Huguenots,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  say.  The  legend  that  the  kiiu: 
fired  a  shot  way  of  «gna1  has  been  exploded, 
but  it  is  pnuiable  that  the  sympathies  of  the 
court  in  favor  of  suppressing  one  or  other 
of  the  factions  were  sufficiently  strtnig  to  have 
led  to  active  intrigue  and  it  is  equally  pr<^tde 
that  the  popular  feeling  was  let  loose  hy  tfie 
Crown. 

Whatever  the  causes  — and  they  will  never 
be  fully  determined  -~  the  effect  of  die  Massacre 
of  Saint  Bartholomew  was  to  make  Protestant- 
ism impossible  as  tiie  national  reli^on  of  tlu 

French. 

But  some  years  later  the  death  of  the  re- 
maining son  of  (Catherine  de  Medici,  brother  and 
heir  to  Henry  III,  who  since  1574  had  been 
on  the  throne,  left  no  male  descendant  of  the 
Capetain  house  save  Hemy  of  Bourbmi,  the 
son  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  to  whom  be  imne' 
diately  succeeded.  Now  the  house  of  Navarre 
had.  through  the  influence  of  Henry  of  Bour- 
bon's mother,  st^ported  the  Reformation:  not 
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in  its  moral  aspect  but  as  a  piece  of  protest 
against  the  central  authorities  of  Europe.  Henry 
01  Navarre  had  no  great  attachment  to  the  sys- 
tem on  its  political  side,  none  ou  its  theological, 
and  an  active  dislike  of  it  in  its  moral  aqwct. 
He  was  for  his  friends  a  hearty  liver,  for  his 
enemies  a  libertine  and  above  all  a  highly  suc- 
cessful soldier.  -The  town  ot  Paris  under  die 
infliietKe  of  the  family  of  Guise  went  so  far  in 
its  hatred  of  the  Reformation  as  to  refuse  the' 

auite  unchallengeable  claim  of  Henry  to  the 
irone,  because  his  name  was  connected  with 
the  Protestant  side  and  because  in  the  recent 
civil  wars  those  who  were  now  the  men^rs  of 
his  artqy  had  in  the  main  been  fighting  for  the 
Refomution.  Under  authority  of  what  was 
called  *the  League,*  Paris  refused  to  accq>t 
Henry  of  Navarre's  heirship  to  the  throne  and 
when  in.  1588  Henry  III,  the  reigning  Idng,  had 
procured  the  death  6t  the  Cardinal  Guise,  and 
being  exoonununicated  for  that  act,  joined 
Henry  of  Navarre  and  took  refuge  in  his  camp, 
Paris  declared  not  only  against  the  successim 
of  Henry  of  Navarre,  but  also  a^iiist  iht 
reigning  and  legitimate  kiiig. 

In  Atigust  1589,  that  king  was  stebbed  and 
killed  by  Jaoques  Clement,  Heniy  IV,  as  Henry 
of  Navarre  must  henceforth  be  called,  was 
successful  in  the  field,  but  was  unable  to  t^ce 
the  capital;  and  his  final  admissicm  within  its 
walls  must  not  be  ascribed  to  purely  militaiy 
success.  It  was  rather  his  personal  character 
which  gave  him  popiilari^  in  erary  circle  that 
he  led,  whether  military  or  civil,  his  tenacity 
and  the  growing  absurdly  of  the  attenrot  to  put 
a  subject  upon  tiie  throne,  as  well  as  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  remainder  of  the  country,  that 
slowly  converted  Parisian  opinion.  Henry  IV 
was  ready  to  meet  this  process  of  conversion 
halfway.  Within  four  years  of  Henry  Ill's 
death  (in  July  1593),  he  abjured  ' heresy  at 
Saint  Denis  just  outside  the  walls  of  the  capital 
and  next  year  was  secretb^  admitted  by  lughL 
The  Poipe  accepted  his'  reconciliation  'with  the 
Church;  he  became  immediately  popular  with 
the  town  of  Paris  and  from  this  date  begins 
his  true  reign  over  the  French  people. 

The  first  and  most  turbulent  period  of  the 
religious  quarrel  in  France  ends  with  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  signed  by  this  monarch  in  1596.  It 
■  is  a  docvment  of  capital  imiMrtancb  the  fiirst  of 
die  three  great  steps  by  which  modem  religion 
has  been  affected  in  Prance.  These  three  stqps 
are:  The  Edict  of  Nantes,  its  revocation  less 
than  a  century  after  it  was  promulgated;  and 
the  virtiul  seculariiation  of  the  state  by  the 
French  Revolution.  This  last,  or  the  third  step, 
in  its  turn  has  been  followed  by  a  reaction 
toward  Catholidsm. 

The  Edict  of  Nantes  was  remarkable  in  sev^ 
eral  ways :  It  was  the  first  and  almost  the  only 
document  to  grant  religious  toleration  in  its 
time.  For  three  generatiims  duriiw  which  it 
was  death  to  say  mass  in  Protestant  England,  a 
Protestant  in  Catholic  France  enjoyed  all  the 
facilities  of  a  citizen  and  many  special  privileges 
as  well.  The  principle  was  recognized  that  if  a 
religion  alien  to  the  ho6y  of  citizens  was  toler- 
ated at  all,  it  must  be  tolerated  as  a  {wivileged 
and  exceptional  thing.  The  Huguenot  bo^, 
^ich  was  then  somewhat  more  numerous  than 
it  is  to-day  and  may  have  amounted  to  5^  per 
cent  of  the  population,  was  not  only  permitted 
to  hold  atQT  office  Ikut  was  allowed  to  organise 


its  family  life,  to  hold  gatherings  at  regular, 
intervals;  to  decide  upon  the  attitude  which  it 
slieuld  maintain  toward  the  rest  of  the  State; 
and  even  to  possess  special  towns  as  its  places 
of  refuge.  The  settlement  was  not  whoUy  suc- 
cessful, as  will  be  seen  by  what  follows;  but 
thoi^h  it  worked  under  an  Increasing  strain,  it 
was  not  definitely  put  aside  until  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV ;  and  the  two  other  generations  dnr- 
ivS  which  it  was  in  vigor  nourished,  the  small 
but  wealthy  Huguenot  body,  permitted  it  to 
strike  deep  roots  and  to  become  what  it  still  is, 
though  it  has  dwindled  in  numbers  —  a  powerful 
distiact  element  in  the  midst  of  the  French  state. 

With  this  dat<^  159^  and  widi  the  signing  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  much  more  than  with  the 
end  of  the  reign,  the  next  period  of  Frendi 
history  may  be  said  to  begin. 

After  the  settlement  enected  by  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  the  energies  of  Heory  IV  were  given 
up,  as  his  temperament  demanded,  to  aggran- 
dizement, for  it  is  remarkable  that  all  those  who 
acquire  power  over  the  French  are  tempted  in  a 
diort  time  after  that  acquisition  to  theories  of 
military  estpansion,  fimUng  in  their  hands  the 
best  material  in  Europe,  for  such  a  purpose. 
The  plan  of  Henry  I V  was  clear  enough  and 
though  it  has  been  termed  immoral  was  none 
the  less  patriotic.  He  proposed  a  destruction 
of  the  only  strong  and  centralized  power  op- 
posed to  his  own,  that  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg,  and  he  would  have  accomplished  this  at 
one  strolK  by  the  use  of  a  powerful  anny,  after 
whkh  it  is  just  i>ossible  that  he  iotended  to 
assume  the  headship  of  Europe  and  to  impose 
peace.  In  this  task  or  ambition  he  was  aided 
by  the  great  Sully,  a  man  avaricious  in  temper- 
ament, orderly,  careless  of  divine  things,  but 
undoubtedly  courageous.  The  plan  of  the  war 
was  to  help  the  petty  German  principalities  in 
their  attadc  upon  the  central  power  of  the 
emperor.  The  greater  part  of  these  petty  prin- 
cipalities were  naturally  Protestant,  for  Prot* 
estantism  had  been  for  them  the  religious  aspect 
of  their  political  claim.  Germany  was  there- 
fore supporting  them  against  their  traditional 
authority,  whetiier  civil  or  religious.  All  was 
ready  for  the  expedition,  when  on  14  March 
1610  Henry  was  stabbed  by  Ravaillac  on  his 
way  to  visit  Sully  at  the  Arsenal.  Many  pros-  - 
nostications.  and  omens  had  foretold  this  mfir- 
der,  the  motive  of  which  was  tnt  popular  ex- 
aggeration that  Henry's  plot  involved  a  war 
against  the  Pope  himself  and  the  Catholic 
Church.  Henry  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Louis,  the  13th  of  that  name,  then  in  his- 
minority.  The  queen  mother,  Marie  of 
Medicis,  was  regent.  She  ruled  with  great' 
individual  power  and  sin^lar  energy,  but  per- 
haps with  insufficient  judgment.  And  the. 
point  was  of  importance  because  all  Europe  was 
then  in  the  great  settlement  of  the  quarrel  which- 
the  Reiraissance  and  the  Reformation  had 
aroused.  In  England  itself  a  .great  civil  war 
was  about  to  break  out,  primarily  oligarchic  in 
its  ori^n,  that  is,  having  for  its  motive  the. 
determination  of  the  squires  and  the  big  shop- 
keepers and  merchants  to  govern  the  common 
pe<^  and  to  oust  the  king.  But  France  re- 
mained the  arena.  The  Protestants  were  im-. 
roensely  powerful ;  they  had  cities  of  their  own* 
fonning  as  it  were  a  state  within  a  state ;  th«y 
were  still  very  numerous  (forming  perhaps  a 
garter,  perhaps  a  tturd  of  the  well-^do 
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classes),  and  the  generatioti  whidi  could  re- 
member, whether  in  France  or  elsewhere,  the 
old  unity  of  Europe  in  philosophy  and  gov- 
ernment was  dead.  The  fora  of  Protestantism 
in  France  lay  of  course  upon  the  «de  that  Prot- 
estantism took  all  over  Europe,  a^sanst  central 
monarchy,  in  favor  of  (riisaTchic  theories,  and 
of  the  independence  of  the  great  landowners 
and  of  the  great  merchants.  Had  the  first  years 
of  Louis  XIIl's  minority  been  under  the  hands 
of  some  one  strong  man,  France  mi^t  at  once 
have  become  the  one  thing  or  the  other.  As' it 
was  sufficient  interval  was  allowed  for  the 
Huguenot  theories  of  independence  to  taltt 
root  It  was  not  until  1617  diat  Louis  XIII, 
now  in  his  17th  year,  began  to  act  upon  his 
own  initiative.  Much  at  the  same  moment  there 
appears  in  French  politics  the  great  personality 
of  Richelieu  (q.v.).  He  was  of  ttie  squires 
family,  by  name  du  Plessis.  He  had  been  trained 
to  the  Church,  was  poor,  bat  had  sufficient  in- 
fluence to  be  made  iMshop  at  the  age  of  22.  Tlie 
meetinK  of  the  French  Parliament  or  States- 
Generu  in  1614  (when  he  was  not  yet  30)  had 
brou^t  him  into  some  prominency  for  he  was 
a  member  of  the  House  of  the  (Clergy.  Two 
years  later,  in  1616^  the  queen  mother,  with  her 
keen  Italian  eye,  picked  him  out  for  the  min- 
istry. From  that  moment  he  is  the  principar 
figure  in  France.  A  quarrel  which  Louis  XlII 
CBg^eA  in  against  his  mother  eclipsed  Riche- 
lieu for  a  moment,  but  when  that  quarrel  was 
appeased  she  used  her  infliicncc  to  have  him 
made  cardinal  (in  1622),  and  in  1624  he  entered 
the  Council  of  the  King,  never  to  leave  it,  and 
to  direct  it  during  the  remaining  16  years  of 
his  life  with  despotic  power. 

Richelieu^  like  all  men  who  count  in  history, 
had  a  very  simple  plan,  if  it  may  be  called  a  plan 
at  all.  He  was  determined  to  a^randize  the 
material  power  of  the  nation.  He  had,  as  have 
^so  all  great  men  in  history,  not  a  simple  but  a 
highly  complex  and  subtle  appreciation  of  tfie 
medium  in  which  he  lived.  To  him  is  due  that 
•rediscovery  of  the  national  soui,»  which  in 
France  is  only  satisfied  by  unity  and  rapid  cen- 
tralized measures.  He  made  short  work  of  the 
Huguenot  pretension  to  maintain  within  the 
state  a  body  of  rich  men  defying  the  authority 
of  the  state.  He  took,  after  a  most  gallant  and 
savage  defens^the  Protestant  stronghold  of  La 
Rochelle,  in  spite  of  the  active  aid  of  foreign 
enemies,  whom  the  Huguenots  had  at  once 
summoned  to  their  aid,  and  by  the  Peace  of 
Alais  in  1629  he  destroyed  their  conspiracy. 
He  left  them,  however,  complete  liberty  of  con- 
science, a  stroke  of  statesmanship  as  wise  as 
it  seemed  (at  that  moment)  enormous  and  para- 
doxical. At  that  moment  and  for  loi^  yiears 
afterward  it  was  death  to.  say  mass  in  England 
and  no  Englishman  could  have  understood  the 
ideas  of  toleration  at  alt.  Neither  did  any 
Frenchman  understand  it  as  an  idea,  and 
Richelieu  probably  thought  it  illogical  himself, 
but  he  forced  it  on  the  French  in  s^te  of  dvil' 
war,  as  a  measure  of  statesmanship. 

He  was  not  content  to  destroy  the  root  of 
rebellion;  he  was  also  determined  to  destr<^ 
what  was  left  of  the  ambition  of  the  squires, 
apart  from  any'  religious  or  philosophical  atti- 
tude their  class  might  have  adopted.  He  took 
the  occasion  of  an  excess  in  the  practice  of 
duelling  to  execute  more  than  one  great 
CathoHc  noble  who  persisted  in  flouting  his 


decree  against  that  habit ;  in  a  word,  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  dvil  war  in  England,  he  had 
made  of  Francx  one  united  country  in  which 
the  imwer  of  govemiBcnt  was  observed  by  alL 
and  in  whidi  all  tendencies  to  (^garchy  had 
been  utterly  destroyed. 

Abroad  his  poH<7  was  nattirally  die  very 
opposite.  As  he  had  desired  to  strengthen 
France,  so  he  desired  to  weaken  her  mrals. 
With  this  object  he  ardently  supported  all 
tendencies  to  division  beyond  tier  frontiers,  and 
notably  the  claim  of  the  German  Protestants 
against  ^ibat  had  a  hundred  years  aao  been  the 
comnon  dvitiiatioa  of  Europe.  There  had 
bndcen  out  in  Gemuiv  in  1618  the  war  known 
as  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (q.v.)  in  which  die 
small  Protestant  parcds,  notab^  those  whose 
conversion  to  CSiristianitjr  was  recent  and  whose 
foodiold  in  European  cnrilization  was  still  in- 
secure, had  determined  to  break  off  from  that 
tradition  by  the  sword.  Their  canse  was  hope- 
less in  Gennan?  itself,  but  RidHlieo  threw  the 
^^Kit  wei^  of  Frmii  inflaeocc  upon  their 
side.  In  about  1636  the  empire  and  the  old 
traditi<His  of  uniQr  were  completdy  successful, 
and  in  the  same  year  France  declared  war 
against  the  empire.  The  Spaniards  invaded  and 
were  with  difficulty  repelled,  but  in  the  next 
few  years  the  Frendi  armies  occupied  the  Rous- 
silkm  (i^icfa  is  now  the  Department  of  the 
Pyrenees  Orientales).  and  whm  Richelieu  died 
in  1642  and*  some  months  after  him,  the  king, 
Louis  XIII,  a  definite  French  success  was  ap- 
proaching. The  younf^  brave,  eccentric  and 
somewhat  taciturn  prince  of  the  blood,  (^ond^ 
then  Duke  of  Enmien,  delivered  the  fortress 
of  Rocroy  on  19  May  1643,  and  five  years  later 
in  ccmipany  with  tiie  great  Turenne,  he  accom- 
plished for  his  country  after  the  most  strikhig 
military  successes,  the  Peace  of  WestpluBa, 
which,  in  1648,  the  Protestant  prindpaUties,— 
and  notably,  the  sandy  wastes  whence  has 
sprung  the  kin^om  of  Prussia, — were  created 
independent  umts,  and  the  power  of  the  Aus- 
trian Emiiire  and  of  the  old  traditional  central 
authority  in  Germany  finalfy  wiped  out 

The  centre  of  the  17th  century,  like  the  dose 
of  the  16th  and  like  the  year  1515,  is  a  date 
upon  which  all  historical  students  should  re- 
pose. Another  staffs  in  the  great  quarrel  was 
accomplished  and  the  schism  of  Western  Chris- 
tendom was  signed  and  sealed  Within  a  few 
months  Charles  I  was  to  lose  his  head  and  the 
English  were  to  lose  forever  the  conception  of 
monarchy  andf  perhaps  forever,  the  sentiment  of 
dvic  equality,  (^nnany,  though  destined  per- 
haps ultimately  to  be  reuniM,  was  for  300 
yean  left  torn  between  fbt  old  Roman  dviKza- 
tion  and  the  barbarism  of  nor^  France, 
the  agent  of  this  vast  Protestant  estabHshment, 
had,  so  far  as  domestic  politics  were  con- 
cerned, welded  her  unity,  re-established  her  own 
traditions  and  crystallized  into  the  highly  def- 
inite modem  form,  which  she  not  only  pre- 
serves to  this  day,  but  seems  destined  to  pre- 
serve indefinitely.  There  was  not  yet  a  code  of 
laws,  the  old  {dmcrack  pretensions  of  the 
nolnlity  were  still  strong,  out  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  peojde  and  of  their  literature  had  be- 
come again  egalitarian  and  Roman,  and  the 
destinv  of  the  next  century  and  a  half  m^fat 
be  predicted  from  the  Peace  of  Wcstplialia. 

Meanwhile  Louis  XIII  was  dead,  a  little 
duld  six  years  old,  another  Louis,  his  Km,  was 
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upon  tiie  throne.  The  Ttmacy  was.  again  in  the 
hands  of  a  woman  and  when  this  great  develop- 
ment before  mentioned  was  in  process,  the  goy^ 
emmeot  was  in  the  hands  of  Anne  of  Austria, 
the  queen,  and  of  her  faTorite,  an  Italian  of 
great  subtleW'  and  low  birth,  known  to  the. 
French  as  Maiarin  (q.v.). 

Mazarin  was  not  onfv  lowty  bom  and  subde; 
he  was  also  extremdy  fond  of  money.  But  be 
had  all  the  Italian  conceptkm  of  what  b  au- 
gust ;  he  had  inherited  the  tradition  of  Ridielieu ; 
he  maintained  it,  not  noUy  but  by  s>ccessinl 
intr^W.  He  managed  to  wear  down  the  tend- 
encies of  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  noijles  which 
still  remuned  (the  greatest  French  generals, 
Condc  and  Tnrenne  himscU  misted  in  that  re- 
volt) and  when  he  came  to  die  he  left  to  Ae 
bc^,  Louis  XXV,  then  tHit.23  yearn  of  aig^  a 
complete  inheritance  of  a  tboroughly  success- 
ful foreign  policy  (the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
was  13  years  old) ;  an  altogether  independent 
personal  despotism  in  the  hands  of  the  kiiu^ 
and  a  nation  so  organized  in  literature^  in  seU- 
appreci^on  and  in  common  morab  as  to  focm 
a  completely  homt^neous  body  in  the  £un^ 
of  its  time.  With  that  year  (1661)  in  which 
Mazarin  died,  corresponding  within  a  few 
months  to  the  restoration  of  the  impoverishcxlt 
undignified  and  salaried  mouurhy  made  in. 
England,  begins  in  actuality  the  pecnliar  and 
(in  the  eyes  of  cootenqwraries)  the  gloriouS' 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  A  boy  of  23,  as  has  been 
saia  on  his  virtual  accession,  he  retgned  tmtU 
1715,  a  period  of  54  years*  and  from  the  hafaks 
of  the  generation  formed  in  that  space  of 
time,  descend  the  18th  century  and  the  Revo- 
lution in  France  and,  in  a  sense,  modem 
Europe. 

Tne  rdgn  ro^  be  conveniently  regarded  in 
three  periods.  Tlie  first,  of  17  years,  coverii^ 
Louis'  active  manhood  and  takmg  one  to  his 
40th  year,  was  prittdpaliy  oooqioscd  of  success- 
ful warfare.  And  the  Peace  of  NhuMTuen  in 
1678  terminated  a  successful  and  advancing 
stnuf^e  against  what  had  become  a  coition 
of  the  smaller  powers  against  his  throne.  From 
that  period  till  close  upon  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, die  very  rapid  perfecting  of  French  life 
which  was  setting,  as  it  were,  into  a  clear 
classical  form,  tenrated  him  to  that  great  sin 
of  eveiy  Frendi  leader,  whidi  is  amUtioii. 
Witli  sudi  armies  and  with  snch  an  intdligeaoft 
as  his  allies,  he  began  to  dream.  There  was 
even  for  a  moment  a  danger  of  the  French 
Church  becoming  national  and  losing  the 
spirit  of  Oitholicism.  The  combination  against 
hmi  continued  to  exist,  and  in  the  miost .  oi 
this  period  the  final  victory  of  the  English 
aristocracy  over  the  Stuarts  threw  a  heavy 
wet^t  into  the  scale  against  Lmis  XIV.  He, 
was  a  man  of  strict  honor,  and  his  policy  as 
well  bade  htm  support  6ie' claim  of  James  II 
and  of  James  H's  son.  He  had  agamst  him, 
therefore,  from  1688  onward,  the  whole  force 
of  the  govemii^  power  in  England  as  he  had 
already  had  against  him  for  20  years  the  whole 
force  of  the  gaveming  power  of  Holland.  To 
this  period  also  belongs  (in  1685)  the  most 
disputed  act  of  6ie  whole  rngn  bedmse  it  was 
the  one  which  most  neariy  toadied  the  inter* 
ests  of  those  opposed  to  the  French  ptopit,  the 
interests  of  their  philosoidiy  that  is,  and  \rf 
philosophv  alone  do  communities  live.  This 
act  was  ue  cevoeatioa  o£  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
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From  that -date  it  has  been  a  fixed  article  of 
French  jtolicy  that  the  state  shall  be  one,  and 
that  no  power  within  the  state  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  exist.  There  was  a  vast  outcry 
against  the  victims  of  this  determinatiim  for 
tnity;  logic  demands  that  a  stmilar  outcry 
sbonld  be  raised  against  the  persecution  of  the 

Sriests  under  the  Revolution,  of  royalists  under 
Tapoleon,  of  the  religious  orders  in  modem 
France,  and  of  counties:  other  instances  of 
nuttorities  which  this  cardinal  prindi^e  has 
caused  to  suffer.  It  was  not  of  course  a  per- 
sonal act  of  Louis  XIV,  it  was  but  one  further 
stage  in  the  maturing  of  that  principle  of  abso- 
lute tmity^  which  had  been  growing  in  the 
French  mind  since  the  opening  of  the  ]£ddle 
Ases,  and  which  had  acquired  such  open  sym-- 
bolB  upon  the  accession  of  Henry  IV. 

In  the  third  period  of  his  reign,  as  an  old 
man,  Louis  XIV  engaged  upon  tne  last  great 
struggle  of  his  life.  The  king  of  Spain, 
Charles  II,  had  left  the  crown  of  that  country 
by  vnll  to  the  younggrandson  of  Louis,  Philip, 
Duke  of  Anjoo.  This  was  in  1700.  It  was 
debatable  whether  Louis  XIV  should  accept 
this  onerous  honor  or  not;  he  determined  to 
accept  it 

It  must  be  remembered  that  until  within 
living  memory  monarchy  was  a  real  political 
principle.  Those  who  now  exercise  the  func- 
tion make  us  forget  what  a  very  real  thing  a 
retgnii^  family  was  up  to  the  moment  when 
the  French  Rei{plution  had  worlred  out  its  full 
effect  For  members  of  one  family  to  rule 
over  France  and  Spain  at  the  same  time  had 
MMnetfain^  of  the  same  effect  on  contemporary 
imagination  as  would  have  to-day  the  declara- 
tion by  one  great  power  that  it  was  determined 
to  annex  the  territory  of  another.  War  flamed 
at  once  throti^hout  Europe.  It  was  one  of 
those  contests  m  which  the  French  nature  was 
in  real  peril  and  in  which  defeat  seemed  cer- 
tain; one  of  those  contests  of  wUch  the  two 
other  historic  examines  are  the  invasion  of 
Henry  V  and  the  (German  war  of  1870-71. 
Upon  this  Occasion,  however,  there  was  toward 
the  end  of  the  struggle  a  rally  which  prevented 
the  consequences  that  followed  upon  the  eariier 
and  upon  the  later  occasion,  and  when  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  was  signed  (as  wdl  as 
those  of  Restadt  and  Baden)  in  1714>  the  honor 
of  the  country  and  of  the  monarchy  was  saved. 
All  that  was  lost  by  France  was  colonial  terri- 
tory. The  next  year  the  old  king  died,  leavii^ 
for  sttccessor  a  little  child,  his  great  grandson, 
who  is  known  to  history  as  Louis  XV. 

During  the  minority  of  this  child  France 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  act* 
ing  as  regent.  The  regent  had  many  quali- 
ties that  we  admire  in  man,  espedalW  that  of 
courage.  He  was  a  gentleman,  and  thorou^ly 
generous;  but  he  was  a  libertine,  and  this 
weakness  of  sensuality  marred  both  the  dignity 
of  his  position  and  the  efficacy  of  his  govern- 
ment. His  counsel,  the  Cardinal  Dubois,  was 
probably  most  unworthy,  but  one  must  be  care- 
fut  not  to  eitaggerate  one's  impression  of  him, 
for  the  attack  upon  authority  was  already  be- 
ginningj  and  the  fact  that  Dubcns  was  in  orders 
.was  quite  enough  to  make  the  intellect  of  his 
time  enqihasixe  his  vices.  After  a  period  d 
violent  q»ecnlation  and  of  great  thou^  per- 
haps  exaggerated  pubUc  distress,  the  r^ient 
died,  having  held  lus  authori^r  for  el^t  yean.. 
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From  fliat  moment  (1723)  Louis  XV  began  to 
reign. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  estimate 
the  character  of  this  man.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  apon  this  character  the  history  of  France 
during  the  next  70  years  lai«b^  depended.  For 
the  monarchy  was  still  real  and  absolute  and 
die  method  in  v^icb  it  was  conducted  was  the 
duef  factor  of  the  national  destiny. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  has  mmutely  ex- 
amined the  acta,  the  portraits  and  the  hand- 
writing of  Louis  XV  and  in  relation  to  a  mono- 
graph concerned  with  that  period  has  made 
himself  thorot^ly  acquainted  with  the  person- 
ality of  the  roan ;  and  yet  he  finds  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  give  a  true  judgment.  He  was  pro- 
foundly Christian,  with  a  fervor  of .  religica 
that  verged  upon  superstition:  he  was  un- 
doubtedly courteous,  somewhat  sensual,  in 
old  age  excessively  so.  On  the  other  hand  he 
suffei'ed  from  an  impediment  of  the  will.  To 
say  that  his  wilt  was  weak  would  be  to  'con- ' 
v^  a  very  erroneous  impression.  But  there 
were  a  certain  number  of  things  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  do  and  chief  of  these  was  the 
exercise  of  authority  face  to  face.  He  hated 
and  avoided  all  inteiViews  and  all  scenes.  In 
his  character  of  gentleman  this  was  well 
enough,  but  in  his  character  of  king  it  was 
fatal.  The  first  war  of  his  reign  was  upon  the 
whole  glorious.  And  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
signed  m  1738,  gave  France  the  reversion  of 
Lorraine.  But  two  years  later  (be  prindpal 
quarrel  of  the  century  and  the  most  important 
event,  in  its  effects  between  the  English  Revolu^ 
tion  and  the  French,  took  place.  This  was  the 
death  of  Charles  VI,  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
who  left  as  heir  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa. 
The  German  anai-chy  was  at  once  aroused. 
The  attempt  to  destroy  the  empire  virtually 
was  begnn  by  the  Protestant  princes,  and 
notably  by  the  riang  power  of  Pnusta.  At 
thu  moment  a  clear  error,  one  of  the  very  f  eir 
with  which  French  dtidomacy  can  be  re- 
proached, was  Qomroitted.  Two  centuries  of 
tradition  proved  too  strong  for  the  French  in- 
tellect, and  the  French  armies  were  allied  with 
those  of  the  petty  prince  and  of  Prussia  against 
A^tria.  The  origin  of  the  war  was  marked 
hy  the  first  of  those  scandalous  acts  which 
have  brought  European  civilization  into  such 
peril  during  our  own  time.  Frederick  II  of 
Prussia,  a  man  subject  to  every  vice,  witfi  the 
exception  of  cowardice,  seized  Austrian  terri- 
tory without  title  and  without  any  declaration 
of  hostilities.  It  was  the  act  rather  of  an 
Asiatic  than  of  an  European.  But  the  French 
monarchy,  whose  whole  history  had  been  a 
protest  s^ainst  such  a  perversion  of  public 
morals,  found  itself  in  alliance  with  this  de- 
testable soldier.  The  alliance  was  not  unsuc- 
cessful, and  the  war  which  followed  will  be 
forever  famous  in  French  annals  from  the 
great  victory  of  Fontenoy  on>  11  May  1745,  a 
victory  largely  due  to  the  Irish  exiles  who 
fought  under  the  French  fla«.  The  Peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  sign  d  in  1743  did  not  show 
the  fruit  of  so  much  military  vakir  and  suc- 
cess; it  left  France  vtry  mudi  as  it  tmmd  her. 
But  the  struffile  with  its  false  issues  and  tts- 
vanity  had  luckily  converted  the  French  diplo- 
mats, and  henceforward  France  wisdy  asso- 
ciated herself  with  Austria,  with  the  especial 
pwposc  of  meeting  the  risug  power  of  Eng- 


land. Had  the  French  forces  been  confined  to 
the  struggle  with  England,  their  success,  which 
was  already  great  at  sea,  would  probably  have 
been  final,  and  the  strange  spectacle  would 
have  been  presented  in  our  own  time  of  a 
France  wei^ted  with  eccentric,  un-Enropean 
colonies,  and  probably  deprived  of  its  miole 
national  spirit  and  tradition.  The  reason  that 
we  have  no  such  spectacle  to  enjoy  or  deplore 
is  that  the  government  of  Louis  XV,  not  con- 
tent with  fighting  England  abroad  and  at  sea, 
tmdertook  a  c^uinental  campaign,  and  fought 
side  by  side  with  Austria  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Seven  Years'  War  (q.v.).  At  the  very  be- 
ginning, in  1757,  Frederick  of  Prussia  infficted 
a  crushing  defeat  upon  the  French  at  Rosbach, 
a  defeat  entirely  due  to  the  ineptitude  of  the 
French  command.  Meanwhile  in  the  colonies 
the  French  lost  and  the  English  won.  And  in 
1763  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  signed,  which  for 
a  century  destroyed  alt  French  effort  oversea, 
left  Canada  to  the  English,  abandoned  India, 
and,  what  was  graver  in  tlK  history  of  Euro- 
pean morals,  permitted  Frederidc  of  Prussia  to 
retain  Silesia,  thereby  acknowledging  in  a  pnb- 
lic  instrument  for  the  -first  time  since  the 
foundation  of  Christendom  dat  lawful  suc- 
cession and  inheritance  might  be  w»ved  in 

gresence  of  force.  From  diis  grave  crime 
urope  still  suffers.  It  was  the  precedent  of 
all  the  international  anarchy  which  our  gen- 
eration has  almMt  become  accustomed  to. 

The  remaining  11  years  of  the  reign  were 
passed  in  peace,  but  in  dislwMior.  The  nation 
was  profoundly  troubled  in  its  pride  as  in  its 
economic  drcurastances.  The  heir  to  the 
throne  was  a  lanlgr,  very  stupid  boy,  the  grand- 
son of  the  old  king,  and  men  saw  nothing  in 
the  immediate  fnture  for  their  reKef,  tfaou^ 
the  death  of  Loins  was  looked  forward  to  as 
to  an  event  for  puUie  reioidi^.  He  passed, 
after  a  few  semle  years  of  debauchery,  in  1774, 
and  his  gnudsiw,  Louis  XVI,  who  had  been 
married  as  a  boy  (four  years  before)  to  the 
youn^t  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa.  Marie 
Antomette,  ascended  the  throne  On  the  same 
day  the  Boston  Harbor  Act  was  proclaimed  in 
the  American  colonies.  It  is  qmte  impossible 
in  a  few  short  notes  such  as  these  to  prepare 
the  reader  for  the  enormous  convu^on 
through  which  France  and  all  civilixation  was 
now  about  to  pass.  It  is  enough  to  say  ttiat 
the  mind  of  that  generation  was  by  t^s  time 
securely  fixed  in  a  clear  and  intense  conviction : 
that  liicid,  mechanical  and  direct  methods  ca- 
pable of  reasonable  analysis  were  in  all  depart- 
ments of  human  energy  the  only  ones  which 
man  as  a  moral  being  coul^  entertain.  It  fol- 
lowed that  all  merely  organk  tlungs  were  in 
iwril,  the  old  and  merely  tnulitional  constitu- 
tions of  the  countiy,  and  of  course  religion. 
The  Catholic-  faith  had  nerer  been  at  so  low 
an  ebb  since  Coostantine;  its  ,power  has  been 
returning  for  a. century,  and  it  is  difficult  for 
our  generation  to  understand  bow  completely 
die  faith  had  disai^ared  just  before  the 
French  Revolution  broke  ont.  The  first  years 
of  Louts  XVI  were  occupied  with  a-  renewed 
stn^e  against  Enriand,  wUch  struggle  was 
successful  beyond  the  dnams  even  of  those 
who  most  ardendy  supported  the  policy  of 
attack.  French  guns  had  been  supplied  to  the 
army  which  ronquered  at  Saratoga  shortly 
after  a  Frendi  fleet  rendered  possiUe  the  sur- 
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render  of  YoHctown;  and  it  was  unagincd  both 
in  England  and  upon  the  Continent  (such  is  the 
impossibility  of  foreseeing  the  future}  that  the 

Sower  of  Great  Britain  was  finally  extuiguished. 
feanwhile,  the  American  colonies  and  their 
ideal  republic  furnished  an  object  lesson,  as  it 
were,  to  the  rationalism  o£  the  time.  And  the 
public  mind  was  moving  very  rapidly  indeed 
toward  a  reconstruction  of  sode^.  The  moral 
eqmlibrium  was  utterly  unstable.  It  needed 
but  some  material  cause  for  that  equilibrium  to 
be  upset,  and  for  a  new  society  to  arise.  This 
cause  was  presented  by  the  condition  of  national 
finance.  France  was  a  very  wealthy  country 
and  like  alt  the  rest  of  society  at  that  moment 
was  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth.  But  the 
methods  of  taxation  were  grossly  imperfect 
the  burden  fell  upon  the  wrong  peoj^e  and 
was  imposed  in  the  wrong  way.  So  that 
France  could  with  difiiculty  furnish  a  sum 
equivalent  to  no  more  than  $5  per  head  of  its 
papulation,  where  recently  it  furnishes  with  the 
utmost  ease  close  upon  and  often  exceeding 
$20  a  head.  An  assembly  of  the  notables 
of  the  kingdom  was  summoned  in  1787  and 
did  noddng.  And  finally  in  1789  was  con- 
voked the  first  great  democratic  parfiament 
ever  seen  in  Europe  since  the  Middle  Ages  had 
declined.  The  experiment  was  watched  with 
alarm,  especially  tn  England  where  the  concep- 
tion of  popular  government  was  mistrusted 
and  disliked,  not  only  by  the  ruling  oligarchy 
but  by  the  people  themselves.  When  the  as- 
sembly had  met,  which  was  in  the  May  of  that 
year,  the  commons  proceeded  to  claim  in  prac* 
tice  complete  power  in  the  state.  They  had 
for  their  ally  the  city  of  Paris,  without  whose 
energy  and  courage  their  rhetoric  would  in- 
deed have  been  vain.  The_  mobs  of  the 
capital  proved  incapable  of  withstanding  regu- 
lar troops.  That  was  the  chief  and  least 
tmderstood  aspect  of  the  Revolution.  Nor  can 
any  unacquainted  with  the  military  temper  of 
tiie  Frenu  people  comprehend  the  movement. 
It  was,  for  instance,  Carlyle's  principal  error 
that  he  imagined  a  display  of  public  force  suffi- 
cient to  check  the  Revolution.  Public  force 
was  used  to  the  utmost,  and  failed  because  the 
people  were  in  a  mood  of  indifference  to  suf- 
fering and  to  death,  a  phenomenon  so  rare 
that,  save  in  Ireland,  the  modem  world  has 
seen  no  example  of  it  It  is  possible  that  a 
democracy  would  have  'been  established  and 
that  the  names  at  least  of  certain  great  tradi- 
tional functions  in  the  state  woulahave  been 
preserved,  and  that  the  Revoluticm  would  have 
ended  in  a  compromise,  had  there  been  no  for- 
ngn  war.  As  it  was,  the  attack  made  upon  the 
organization  of  religion,  and  the  attempt  to 
withdraw  the  Catholic  priesthood  from  their 
normal  organization  and  to  make  of  them  a  dvil 
servi^  coupled  with  the  perpetual  indignities 
offered  to  me  king  and  aueen,  and  added  to 
the  ceaseless  effects  of  violence,  moved  Europe 
to  interfere.  The  method  of  this  interference 
was  cautious  and  long  debated,  but  the  ^reat 
of  it  was  enough  to  goad  the  French  people. 
In  June  1791  Louis  XVT  and  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren fled  to  the  frontier  and  were  recaptured. 
Two  months  later  Austria  and  Prussia  publiclv 
agreed  upon  a  policy  of  intervention,  though 
even  at  this  late  stage  the  agreement  was  con- 
ditional, and.  so  far  as  we  can  ju^  by  the 
private  letters  exchanged  in  that  auttiinn,  the 
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idea  was  rather  to  overawe  the  French  democ- 
racy by  a  display  of  invindblfe  fo^ce,  than  to 

firoceed  to  acttud  invasion.  In  the  winter, 
argel^  through  the  action  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
Austria,  ruled  by  her  brother,  proceeded  to 
impose  minor  but  direct  commands  upon  the 
French  policy.  In  the  spring  war  was  declared. 
The  allied  armies  did  not  cross  the  frontier 
until  the  height  of  summer^  but  it  appeared  cer- 
tain that  th^  would  be  in  Paris  hy  the  end  of 
August,  for  the  disorganizatioa  o£  the  French 
anny  was  complete  and  it  was  quite  incapable 
of  making  a  stand.   The  invasion  was  accom- 

Snied  by  a  manifesto  drawn  up  by  advice  of 
arie  Antoinette  (who  was  probably  the  author 
of  its  principal  threat)  and  this  manifesto  de- 
voted the  town  of  Paris  to  nulitary  execution. . 
if  the  persons  of  the  royal  family  were  not  left 
inviolate.  The  answer  of  Paris  to  this  docu- 
ment was  to  storm  the  palace  on  10  August.. 
The  bmldinKwas  well  defended  by  a  powerful 
force  of  6kd00  men,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  seems  to  have  been 
an  eye  witness,  and  who  was  certainly  an  excel-c 
lent  judge  of  military  affairs,  that  me  military 
chances  were  in  favor  of  the  Crown.  The  mob 
fought  with  the  utmost  courage,  losing  men  in 
nuimKrs  variously  estimated  at  ISO  ana  .3,000, — 
the  latter  is  the  nearer  computation,  for  though 
the  losses  were  heavier  of  course  upon  the  de- 
feated side,  the  services  of  numerous  carts  and 
carriers  were  required  for  the  whole  day  and 
tiie  succeeding  ni^t  in  removing  the  dead.  At 
any  rate  the  populace  were  completely  success* 
fuL  The  rcyal  family  was  imprisoned  iad  a 
committee  of  extreme  democracy,  the  chief  of 
whom  was  the  leaned  but  impetuous  Dantoiii 
took  over  the  management  of  the  country  iu 
the  face  of  the  enemy.  That  enemy  proceeded 
without  obstacle,  forced  the  three  passes  of  the 
Aigonne,  and  met  such  forces  as  the  French 
had  scraped  together  on  much  the  same  ground 
as  had  seen  ttie  Strugs^  against  Attila,  tl^ 
great  plain  now  occupiea  by  what  is  caUed  *the. 
Camp  of  Cbilons.*  The  centre  of  the  French 
position  was  the  windmill  of  Valmy.  What 
followed  is  a  singular  lesson  in  strategics. 
There  was,  properly  spe^idcin^  no  battle.  A 
distant  cannonade  and  an  abortive  charge  made 
up  the  whole  action.  But  precisely  because  the 
Duke  ol„  Brunswick  did  not  press  his  power 
home  Valmy  had  all  the  effects  of  a  thorou^ 
defeat  A  retreat  was  negotiated,  and  from 
that  day^  the  equinox  of  V2,  the  Revolution 
took  on  Its  final  phase.  The  republic  was  de- 
clared, the  trial  of  the  king  was  prc^iaredt  the 
army  though  still  undisciplined  and  unmtUtary 
gained  the  haphazard  victory  at  Jemappcs,  and 
poured  over  the  frontier  into  Belgium.  On 
21  Jan.  1793  the  Idng  was  executed;  within  a 
fortnight  Holland,  England  and  Spain,  one  may 
say  the  whole  of  Europe,  was  at  war  with 
France.  The  volunteers  and  other  hotch-potch 
under  Dumonriez  in  Belgium  were  defeated; 
at  Neetwinden,  Dumouriez  betrayed  the  covn- 
try  and  ultimately  accepted  a  large  salary  from 
EnRland,  whose  strategy  he  advised  and  over- 
looked, and  the  FrenchRevolution,  for  the  sec- 
ond time  in  peril,  established  martial  law.  A 
strict  mtlit^y  despotism  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  committee,  known  as  'The  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,*  governed  France  with  ruthless 
severity  for  16  mohAs,  defeated  die  enemies 
of  the  coimtty  and  began  that  marvelous  series 
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of  victories  which  within  a  generation  trans- 
formed world.  During  those  16  months 
tbe  committee  was  changed;  but  its  principal 
names  give  it  unity  from  first  to  last,  and  in  its 
latter  stages  the  name  most  upon  public  lips 
vras  that  of  Robespierre  (q.v.).  Robespierre 
did  not  command  the  committee.  They  were  at 
first  jealous  of  him  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
period  he  hardly  attended  their  meetings.^  He 
was  a  man  of  many  virtues,  of  a  hi^  potidcal 
idealism,  and  of  conspicuous  sincerity  and  can- 
dor,  but  he  suffered  from  the  vice  ot  ambition. 
He  loved  the  popular  idolatiy  that  surrounded 
him,  and  used  it  as  a  lever  against  the  com- 
mittee. This  committee,  therefore  (in  which 
he  had  but  two  friends),  bein^  essentially  mili- 
tary in  its  nature,  and  occupied  principally  in 
the  militaiy  problem  of  repellirig  the'  foreigner, 
determined  to  be  rid  of  him.  They  planned  his 
destruction,  and  Robespierre  was  outlawed  and 
guillotined  on  28  July  1794. 

It  so  happened  that  the  period  of  his  great 
popularity  had  coincided  witn  the  height  of  the 
revolutionary  deliriimi.  Three- fourths  of  the- 
country  was  in  revolt.  Savage  acts  of  repres- 
sion had  followed  the  crushing  of  the  rebellions 
and  "the  Terror,*  as  it  was  called,  had  come, 
very  falsely,  to  be  associated  with  Robespierre's 
name.  ■  When  he  fell,  therefore,  the  committee 
found  to  dieir  astonishment,  that  his  fall  was 
takeri  aS'  a  signal  for  the  relaxation  of  their 
military  power.  From'  that  date  (called  in  the 
new  revolutionary  calendar  *the  Tenth  ■  Ther- 
midor")  the  active  portion  of  the  Revolution 
ends.  ,  It  had  succeeded  in  finally  establishing 
Uie  theory  of  democracy. 

In  the  next  year  it  achieved  its  most  diplo- 
matic success,  and  imposed  peace  upon  its  ene- 
mies at  Basel  in  a  treaty  which  considerably 
enlarged  French  territory,  and  shortly  after- 
ward the  public  assembly  which  had  accom- 
jjished  this  great  result  was  dissolved.  England 
and  Austria  alone  remained  at  war.  Against 
the  second  was  dispatched  into  the  Plains  of 
Lombardy  a  young  Corsican  who  had  but  lat^ 
beeft  given  his  brigade,  and  who  was  btU  27 
years  of  age.  This  man  was  Napoleon,  and 
from  tfiat  date,  1796,  the  histonr  of  France  be- 
gins to  be  a  record  of  his  exploits. 

See  Clovis;  Chaslemacne;  Charles  M.kr- 
TEt;  Pepin;  Paris;  Crusades;  Hunoked  Yeaijs' 
War  ;  Joan  of  Arc  ;  Henry  of  Navarre  ;  GmSE ; 
Edict  of  Nantes;  Henry  IV;  Sou.y;  Louis 
Xin,  XIV.  XV,  XVI :  Richelieu;  Thirty 
Years'  War;  Cond6;  Turbnne:  Mazabin; 
Maria  Theresa;  Seven  Years'  War;  Freder- 
ick II  OF  Prussia;  Marie  Antoinette;  Mira-' 
beau;  Dantoh;  Robespierre;  Marat;  Giron-- 
DiST;  Reign  op  Terror;  Napoleon;  France  — 
Church  and  State;  Great  Britain  — French 
Wars  of  the  18th  Century;  United  States 
—  The  Revolution;  Italy  — Modern  History; 
Germany  — PouTicAL  History;  Austria,  and 
the  various  personages  and  events  mentioned 
in  this  article    See  also  French  REvot,tnioN. 
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cerning detached .  periods  and  events  and  for 
the  careers  of  the  great  Frenchmen  of  this 
period  the  reader  may  consult  the  above  men- 
tioned articles,  where  will  be  found  the  most 
important  works  relating  to  each.  For  a  gen- 
eral history  of  France  consult  Bourgeois, 
'France  under  Louis  X!V»   (1889);  Duruy. 


'Histoire  de  France*  (trans,  by  Carey,  New 
York   1889) ;   Fleuiy,   *Histoire  de  France' 
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1844_47);  Lavall^e,  'Histoire  des  Frangds  de- 
puis le  temps  des  Gaulois  jusqui'  en  1830'  (4 
vols.,   Paris    1856) ;    Michelet,    'Histoire  de 
France'  (16  vols.);  Hotman,  'Franco-Gallia; 
or  an  Account  of  the  Ancient  Free  State  of 
France'   (1574.  Eng.  tr,  by  Viscount  Moles- 
worth,  London  1711);  Laveaux,  'Histoire  des 
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pendante  ct  la  Gaide  romaine'  (Paris  1900) ; 
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the  Gallic  War* ;  S^r,  'Histoire  de  France* 
(11  vols.,  1834-35)  :  Royon, 'Histoire  de  France* 
(Paris  1819) ;  Hugo,   'Histoire  g6n4rale  de 
France'  (5  vols.,  Paris  1836)  ;  Leroux,  *Les 
conflits  entre  la  France  &  I'Empire  pendant  le 
moyen  age'  (Paris  1902) ;  Duruy,  'Histoire  de 
I'Europe   et   de   la  France,  395-1789'  (Paris 
1892) ;    Capefigue,    'Charlemagne'     (2  vols,, 
Paris  1842)  ;  Depping,  'Histoire  des  expeditions 
maritimes,  etc.*  (2  vols.,  Paris  1826)  ;  Luchaire, 
*I-ouis  Vll  — Philipp  Auguste —Louis  VIII 
1137-1226*  (Paris  1902) ;  Lussan,  'Histoire  de 
regn  de  Charies  VI'  (9  vols.,  Paris  1753)  ;  Val- 
let,  'Histoire  de  Charies  VII'   (3  vols.,  Paris 
1862-65)  ;  Beaucourt,  'Histoire  de  Charles  VII' 
(6  vols.,  Paris  1881-91);  Poullin,  'Histoire  de 
Jeanne    d'Arc*    (1893) ;    Maul de-la-Clavi ere, 
'Histoire  de  Louis  XII'  (6  vols..  Paris  1889- 
93);  Cherrier.  'Histoire  de  Charles  VIII'  (2 
vols.;  Paris  1868}  ;  Kirk,  'History  of  darles 
the  Bold'  (3  vols.,  London  1864-68) ;  L^ay, 
'Histoire  de  Louis  XI'  (2  vols.,  Paris  1874); 
Baird,  'History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Huguenots 
of  France*    (London  1880)  ;  Lutteroth,  'La 
Reformation  en  France  pendant  la  premiere 
period'  (Paris  1859)  ;  also  works  on  the  Refor- 
mation by  Segretain,  Gh^ruel,  Mignet,  Poirsoo, 
Freer,  white,  Robson  and  others;  ^Jackson, 
'The  Last  of  the  Valois*  (London  1888),  and 
'The  First  of  the  Bourbons*  (London  1890)  ; 
Dussieux,  *Le  Cardinal  de  Richelieu*  (Paris 
1886)  ;  Fagniez,  'La  Pere  Joseph  et  Richelieu* 
(Paris   1893) ;  Hassall,   'Marazin*  (London 
1903) ;   Bonncmere,   'La   France   sous  Louis 
XVI'  (2  vols.,  Paris  1864)  ;  Yonge,  'The  His- 
tory of   France  under  the   Bourbons,  1589- 
1830>    (London   1866-67) ;    Anquetil,  'Louis 
XIV  La  Cour  et  le  Regent*  (1789)  ;  Jobez.  'U 
France  sous  Louis  XI  1715-74*  (6  vols.,  Paris 
1864^73),  and  *La  France  sous  Louis  XVI* 
(2  vols.,  Paris  1877-81)  ;  Tocqueville,  'Histoire 
Philosophique  du  regne  de  Louis  XV'  (2  vols.). 
On  the  Revolution  the  number  of  works  is  too 
great  to  be  enumerated  separately  but  the  fol- 
lowing books  are  representative  and  authorita- 
tive: Aulard,  'L'^loquence  parlementaire  peo- 
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dant  la  Revolution  fran^aise^  (3  vols.,  Paris 
1882-86);  Aulard,  'Histoire  politique  de  la 
R6volution  franQMse,  178^1804'  (Paris  1901)  ; 
Bourgoing,  'Histoire  diplomatique  de  TEurofK 
pendant  la  R^olution  fran^aise'  (3  vols.,  Paris 
1865^71);  Carlyle,  'French  Revolution'  (Lon- 
don 1837) ;  Qiassin,  'La  preparation  de  la 
goerre  de  Vendee'  (3  vols  Paris  1892),  'La 
Vendue  patriote>  (4  vols.,  1893-95);  Goncourt, 
*Histcire  de  la  soci^6  fran<;aise  pendant  la 
Revolution'  X^aris   1854) ;  Jomini,  'Histoire 


Dubois-Cranee'  (2  vols.,  Paris  1884)  ;  Michelet, 
'Histoire  de  la  Revolution  frangaise'  (1st  ed., 
Paris  1847-53);  Mignet,  'Histoire  de  la  Revo- 
lution francaise'  (1st  ed.,  Paris  1824) ;  Morse- 
Stephens,  'History  of  the  French  Revolution' 
(New  York  and  London  1886) ;  Mortimer- 
Temaux,  'Histoire  de  la  Terreur'  (8  vols., 
Paris  1862-81):  Qtrinet,  <La  Rtvolution'  (1st 
ed„  Paris  1885);  Sdout  *Le  DiTectoire>  (2 
vols.,  Paris  1895)  ;  Sorel,  'L'Europe  et  la  Revo- 
lution franoaise'  (4  vols.,  Paris  1885-92)  ;  Von 
Sybel,  *Ge!chichte  der  Revolutionszeit  von  1789 
bis  18(X)>  (5  vols..  Diisseldorf  iaS3-57;  Eng-. 
tr.  to  1795,  London  I867-«>J ;  Thiers^  'His- 
toire de  la  Revolution  francaise*  (Pans  1823- 


Wallon,  *Histoire  du  tribunal  revolntionnaire  de 
Paris>  (6  vols.,  Paris  1880-82)  ;  Boursin  and 
Qiallamel,  'Dictionnaire  de  la  Revolution 
Francaise'  (Paris  1893)  ;  Cherest,  <La  chute  de 
I'ancien  regime'  (Paris  1884-86);  'Cambridge 
Modem  History'  (New  York  1903-12)  ;  Adams. 
'Democracy  and  Monarchy  in  France'  (ib. 
1884) ;  Anderson,  ^Constitutions  and  Other 
Select  Documents  Illustrative  of  the  History  of 
France,  1789^1907'  (Minneapolis  1908);  Lev- 
rault,  'L'Hlstoire  de  France*  (Paris  1905); 
Guerard.  'French  Civilization  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century*  (ib.  1914);  Headlam,  'France*  (Lon- 
don 1913);  Macdmtald,  Moreton  J.,  'History 
of  France*  (London  1914). 

HiiAnn:  Belloc, 
Author  of  <Dant<m,^  ^Robespierre,^  etc. 

3;  FRENCH  HISTORY  FROM  THE 
REVOLUTION  TO  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  THE  EMPIRE,  1796-1804.  This 
period  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  his- 
tory of  France,  and  from  Dinning  to  end 
its  every  event  centres  about  one  man.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  From  the  otitset  Napoleon  was 
greatly  hampered.  There  was  much  popular 
unrest,  for  the  people  had  but  tecently  emer^d 
from  a  bloody  revolution  and  were  clamonng 
for  they  knew  not  what.  The  main  foundations 
of  democracy  had  been  laid,  but  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  dvil  and  religious  liberty 
cheri^ed  by  the  French  people,  equality  of 
rights  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  will  of  the 
people  seemed  as  yet  insecure;  petty  jealousies, 
conspiracies,  plots  and  counterplots  dominated 
politics.  Thfe  government  was  internally  weak 
and  engaged  in  a  simple  for  its  very  exist- 
ence; the  directors,  honest  men  enou^,  never 
were  in  harmony;  suspicion  and  distrust  of- 
everybody  and  everything  pervaded  the  atmos- 
phere; the  finances  were  in  a  disgraceful  con- 
dition.  The  nation,  weary  of  internecine  war- 


fare, sick  of  bloodshed,  longed  for  permaoent 
peace  and  a  renewal  of  industrial  and  economic 
activities.  But  industry  and  commerce  seemed 
dead,  or  at  least  in  a  hopeless  state  of  sta|;na-  ■ 
tion.  Bankruptcy  overwhelmed  the  bourgeoisie ; 
the  laws  were  unsatisfactory  and,  poor  as  th^ 
were,  remained  unenforced;  the  army,  thouj^ 
re-enforccd,  following  the  Revolution,  was  in  a 
very  bad  condition,  ill-fed,  poorly  clad  and  lack- 
ing a  controlling  hand;  and  relations  with  for- 
eign nations  were  strained  to  such  an  extent 
that  war  threatened  on  every  side.  The  ag- 
gressive policy  of  an  unstable  government  bade . 
fair  to  lose  to  France  the  glory  of  her  recent 
conquests.  War  seemed  now  to  be  the  only 
means  of  replenishing  an  empty  treasury  and 
confirming  tiie  glory  of  the  nation  through 
the  work  of  her  military  commanders.  The. 
first  significant  step  m  Napoleon's  path 
toward  power  was  the  placing  of  the 
armies  of  France  under  his  command  and  at 
his  disposal.  Thus  the  opportuniw  was  within 
his  grasp  and  die  means  provided  whereby  he. 
could  carry  out  his  personal  ambitions  and,  at 
the  same  time,  promote  the  progress  and  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  nation.  Possessed  of  great 
wealth,  acquired  by  plunder.  Napoleon  was  en- 
abled to  supply  the  directory  wilK  much  needed 
funds  and  to  bend  the  will  of  that  body  to  his 
own  ambitious  ends.  Peace-loving  Frcnclunen 
^ew  to  place  fullest  confidence  in  this  irre- 
sistible chief  of  the  army.  That  this  revivified 
military  force  and  its  ambitious  commander 
should  ever  become  a  menace  to  the  designs 
of  the  directory  and  of  the  citizens  of  France 
was  not  contemplated.  Whether  or  not  his 
love  for  the  country  or  his  commiseration  for 
the  pathetic  state  in  which  he  found  her  were 
secondary  in  his  mind  to  his  personal  aggran- 
dizement matters  little.  It  is  certain  that  from 
that  time  the  destiny  of  France  was  indissolubly 
linked  with  his  rise  and  fall  Upon  his  success 
or  failure  depended  the  continuance  of  the 
French  entity.  His  plans  formed  ^  institu- 
tions of  the  country;  his  wars  made  French 
history  and  changed  the  face  of  the  land. 
Aware  that  upon  the  applause  of  the  nation 
rested  largely  the  success  of  his  ambitious 
projects.  Napoleon  endeavored  to  obtain  the 
pood  will  of  the  public  and  to  then  conform 
it  to  his  wishes.  Loving  liberty,  the  French 
people  yet  gave  enthusiastic  suppm-t  to  a  com- 
mander who  detested  liberty  for  any  but  him- 
self. Crying  out  for  equality  and  fraterm^ 
they  yet  upheld  a  leader  whose  predominant 
thought  was  to  impose  his  absolute  will  upon 
all  ouiers  through  every  means  at  his  command, 
and  whose  vision  was  that  of  absolute  power. 
France  and  her  conquests  he  used  to  further 
his  own  project.  Yet  he  was  not  insensible  to 
the  ideals  of  the  Convention  [  and  of  the  di- 
rectory ;  on  the  contrary  he  was  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  them.  His  lust  for  conquest  may 
partly  be  attributed,  no  doubt,  to  his  desire  for 
the  gloryof  the  republic  and  the  success  of  her 
ideals.  These  invigorating  ideals  of  nationality 
and  democracy  he  carried  with  him  into  Italy, 
breathing  life  and  purpose  into  the  beginnings 
of  that  wonderful  movement  which  culminated 
in  the  events  of  1870  and  the  birth  of  the  Italian 
nation.  From  that  time  his  master  mind  and 
subtle  genius  and  mighty  hand  were  the  most 
potent  factors  in  raising  Prance  from  the  pit  of 
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anarchy  and  degradation  to  the  hei^^ts  of  pride 
as  the  most  powerftd  nation  of  the  world;  irom 
that  time  fan  history  was  French  history— Na- 
poleon vras  France. 

The  French  Revolution  has  been  character- 
ized as  *The  most  important  event  in  the  life 
pf  modem  Europe*;  tt  has  been  compared  to 
the  Reformation  and  to  the  rise  of  Christianity, 
/  because,  as  in  both  of  these  ^reat  movements. 
/  it  set  forces  in  motion  which  changed  the 
(  dum^t  and  life  of  men  and  permanently  af- 
\fected  human  dviliEation.  The  sovereignty  of 
Ute  people,  personal  liberty,  a  new  idea  of 
nationality  were  three  principles  tiiat  were 
awakened  in  the  minds  of  men.    The  blood- 
shed and  treasure  spent  and  the  unrest  of 
Europe  were  but  the  prelude  of  a  brighter  day 
when  order  should  come  out  of  chaos,  peace 
be  restored  to  the  nations,  feudalism  destroyed, 
social  equality  advanced  and  great  national 
movements  made  possible. 

The  life  and  work  of  Napoleon  in  the 
Restoration,  whatever  may  be  our  ju^ment  of 
his  motives  and  his  purposes,  have  always  been 
a  subject  of  profound  study  for  the  student, 
for  there  is  scarcely  any  department  of  human 
activity  that  he  did  not  touch  and  influence. 
History,  reli^on,  politics,  education,  law,  gov- 
ernment, political  and  industrial  econon^r  and 
social  reforms  were  all  subjects  for  his  wonder- 
ful enercy.  One  of  the  most  versatile  char- 
acters othistory,  his  reorganization  of  France 
was  one  of  his  greatest  adiievements. 

In  order  to  xmderstand  the  conditions  exist- 
ing at  this  time  and  to  follow  the  steps  by 
wmch  Napoleon  attained  his  remarkable  posi- 
tion we  must  go  back  into  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVI  and  stuay^  the  events  which  resulted  in 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  Revolution  and  the 
estabU^ment  of  democracy. 

Louis  XVI,  son  of  the  Dauphin  and  grand- 
son of  Louis  XV,  ascended  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  the  latter  10  May  1774.  Hardly  had 
he  been  crowned  when  war  broke  out  with  Eng- 
land, in  consequence  of  the  support  afforded  by 
France  to  the  revolted  American  colonies  of 
Great  Britain:  A  trea^r  of  commerce  and  alli- 
ance with  the  United  States  was  signed  6  Feb. 
1778,  and  was  followed  by  an  immediate  decla- 
ration of  war  by  England  The  war  was  suc^ 
cessful  in  its  immediate  object  and  was  termi- 
nated by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  3  Sept.  1783. 
Three  years  afterward  a  commercial  treaty  was 
concluded  with  England.  The  first  difficulty  of 
Louis'  government,  however,  and  the  rock  upon 
which  it  split  was  the  hopeless  and  unmanage- 
able condition  of  the  public  finances.  Maur^>as, 
Turgot,  Malcsherbes,  Qugny  de  Nnis,  Nedcer, 
Joly  de  Fleury,  d'Ormesson,  Charles-Alexandre 
de  Calonne,  Lominie  de  Brienne  and  others 
signally  fafled  to  ward  off  impending  disaster 
and  resigned  or  were  dismissed.  Finally  the 
king' was  forced  to  convoke  the  States-General 
(q.v.)  at  Versailles  5  May  1789.  Owing  to  dis- 
putes between  the  three  parties  represented  — 
the  nobility,  the  cleigy  and  the  Third  Estate  — 
the  attempt  to  solve  Qie  difficulties  was  abortive. 
The  king  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  and  com- 
mitted several  acts  which  angered  the  public, 
the  chief  of  which  was  the  dismissal  of  Necker, 
who  a  second  time  had  been  called  to  the  finan- 
dal  portfolio ;  and  in  June  1789  it  became  neces- 
sary to  biing  foreign  troops  to  Paris  to  overawe 


the  assembly.  The  peo^e  demanded  arms  and 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Paris  supplied  them; 
blood  was  shed  there  on  12  July;  and  on  the 
14th  the  BastUe  was  capture  and  destroyed. 
The  garde  bourgeoise,  formed  by  the  munici- 
pality, was  now  transformed  into  the  national 
guard  with  Lafayette  as  commander.  The  spirit 
of  insurrection  in  the  meantime  liad,  since  the 
beginning  of  1789,  been  spreading  in  the  prov- 
inces; soirtions  of  the  country  were  swept  by  a 
panic  called  the  'Great  Fear,*  and  the  urg;ency 
of  affairs  induced  the  assemoly,  on  4  August,  to 
take  a  decisive  step.  On  the  ^sis  of  a  future 
compensation  all  privileges  were  abolished.  A 
banquet  given  to  the  foreign  troops  at  Ver- 
sailles, at  a  time  when  the  populace  was  threat- 
ened with  famine,  excited  another  insurrection. 
Versailles  was  attacked  by  the  mob  and  the 
^^^brou^t  a  prisoner  to  Paris  (5  and  6  Oct 

In  December  1790  the  Idng  began  to  cor- 
respond secretly  with  foreign  powers  and  _  a 
secret  convention  had  been  made  with  Austria, 
Prussia,  Piedmont,  Spain  and  Switzerland  to 
advance  thur  troops  to  the  frontiers  with  a 
view  to  a  simultaneous  occupation  of  the  terri- 
tory. Louis  made  his  escape  from  Paris  (20 
June  1791)  and  endeavored  to  reach  M<Hit- 
midy ;  but  be  was  recognized  on  the  road,  ar^ 
retted  at  Varenaes  and  brought  bade  to  Paris 
escorted  by  the  commissaries  of  the  assembly. 
A  demonstration  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  in 
favor  of  his  deposition  (17  Jul^}  f**^  down 
by  force  by  Lafayette  and  Biu^y  under  order 
of  the  assembly. 

On  30  Sept  1791  the  assembly  broue^t  its 
work  to  a  finish.  The  constitution  was  sworn  to 
by  the  king  on  14  September,  after  which  he 
was  reinstated  in  his  functions.  The  constitu- 
tion embraced  all  those  dvi!  reforms  which, 
afterward  incorporated  in  the  code  of  NapoleMi, 
survived  the  ^litical  dianges  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  de^tnved  the  king  of  arbitrary  powers 
and  voted  him  a  civil  list ;  it  provided  liberty  of 
worship,  freedom  of  the  press,  of  commerce,  of 
industry ;  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail 
were  abolished  and  equal  division  of  property 
among  children  made  compulsory;  confiscation 
<d  property  for  offenses  was  abwshed  and  per- 
sonal punishment  substituted;  titles  were 
abolished;  the  der^  were  reduced  to  public 
functionaries,  salaried  by  the  state;  the  terri- 
tory of  France  was  declared  free  through  all  its 
extent  and  a  redivision  of  it  was  effected  (15 
Jan.  1790)  in  83  departments.  This  diviuon 
afterward  proved  an  admirable  instrument  of 
centralization  and  in  repeated  emergencies  en- 
abled Napoleon  at  once  to  lay  his  nand  with 
ease  upon  all  the  military  resources  of  France. 
One  of  the  measures  already  motioned  in  par- 
ticular demands  further  details,  as  it  was  the 
means  of  meeting  the  finandal  ^fficulty  and  at 
the  same  time  of  arming  the  enemies  of  the 
Revolution,  at  whose  expense  it  was  effected. 
On  2  Dec.  1789  tfie  domains  of  the  Church  were, 
in  the  euphemism  of  the  assembly,  put  at  the 
disposition  of  the  nation.  The  minister  was  au- 
thorized to  sell  these  estates  to  the  extent  of 
400,000,000  livres.  Until  the  sale  was  effected 
he  was  authorized,  on  the  security  of  these  na- 
tional domains,  to  issue  a  paper  money  haiang 
a  forced  drculation  and  a  preference  in  the 
purchase  of  them.   In  1792  the  esutes  of  the 
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were  con&scated  in  like  manner. 
Thus  was  created  that  seemingly  inexhaustible 
treasury  of  assignats  which  brought  France  so 
speedily  into  a  financial  anarchy  worse  than 
any  she  had  yet  experienced.  Among  other  re- 
forms was  the  reorganization  of  the  adipinstra- 
tion  of  justice.  The  i>arliaments  were  dissolved 
by  indefinite  prorogation  and  judicial  functioos 
were  separated  from  the  administrative ;  district 
courts  were  created  and  judges  anointed  for 
10  years.  The  assembly  closed  witia  an  attea|)t 
to  recall  the  imigr^  and  it  prohibited  the  re- 
election of  its  members.  Mirabcau,  the  gr^ept 
orator  of  the  assembly  and  <me  of  the  boldett 
leaders  of  the  Revolution,  had  died  prematurely 
2  AprU  1791  from  the  excesses  of  bis  life. .  The 
constituent  assembly  was,  according  to  the  oon- 
stitutioi^  immediatcay  followed  by  tm  legislative 
assembly,  whieh  bcpn  its<aittinga  on  I  October ; 
but  before  the  period  assigned  by  the  constkn- 
tion  it  gave  place  to  the  convention.  In  the 
lemslative  assemUy  there  were  two  trarties  of 
political  importance,  the  Girondists,  who  ted  it, 
and  the-Montagnards,  who  subsequently  became 
all-powerful  in  tike  convention.  The  royahsts 
were  already  poweiiess.  The  assembly  was 
compelled  at  once  to  take  a  decisive  course. 
By  the  declaration  of  Pilnitz  the  emperor  of 
Germany  and  the  king  of  Prussia  Ihreatenifd 
an  armed  intervention  to  restore  Louis  to  his 
rights.  The  kin^  was  compelled  in  March  to 
accept  a  Girondist  ministry,  and  on  20  April 
1792  war  was  declared  against  the  empire.  The 
first  attempts  to  assume  the  offensive  were  un- 
successful and  the  French  armies  were  not  even 
able  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  invading  home 
territory.  To  make  matters  worse  the  king 
maintained  a  treasonable  correspondence  with 
die  allies  and  refused  to  auKtion  the  decrees  of 
die  assembly.  P^iris  grew  restless  as  die  enen^ 
advanced;  unscrupulous  politicians  urged  the 
mobs  to  violence  and  on  20  June  the  people 
invaded  the  assembly  and  the  Tuileries  and 
summoned  the  king  to  sign  the  decrees.  He 
refused,  but  satisfied  them  for  the  moment  by 
allowing  himself  to  be  crowned  with  a  red 
bonnet.  On  26  July  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
issued  his  celebrated  and  impolitic  manifesto, 
threatening,  if  the  king  were  insulted,  to  deliver 
Paris  to  a  military  execution.  The  sections  of 
Paris  retorted  by  signing  a  petition  demanding 
the  deposition  of  the  king  before  the  close  of 
the  day  (9  August).  At  midni^t  the  tocsin 
sounded.  The  Tuileries,  after  a  sanguinary 
combat,  was  taken  and  sacked.  The  king  took 
refuge  with  his  family  in  the  assembly,  which 
was  invaded  and  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
fetation  of  the  victors  by  assenting  to  the 
suspension  of  the  Idng  and  the  convocation  of 
a  national  convention.  The  convention  was  an 
extraordinary  assembly,  summoned  for  an 
emergency,  and  thus  recognized  the  fact  that 
France  was  again  without  a  constitution.  The 
war  now  assumed  a  more  favorable  aspect. 
The  victory  of  Valmy,  20  Sept-  1792.  caused  the 
Germans  to  fall  back  discomfited.  The  siege  of 
TUonville  was  abandoned  and_  France  was 
freed  of  her  invaders.  Savo^,  Nice  and  Villa- 
franca  were  seized  and  occupied  by  the  French; 
the  army  of  Alsace  under  Custine  took  Speier 
(30  Sept.  1792),  Worms  (5  October)  and 
Mainz  (21  October).  Frankfort  capitulated  to 
Kouchard ;  and  the  victoiy  of  Dumouriez  over 


the  Austrians  at  Jemappes,  6  Nov.  1792,  led  to 
the  occupation  of  Belgium. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  assembly,  21  Sept. 

1792,  was  to  proclaim  the  republic.  Thus  the 
Year  I  of  the  republic  began.  On  3  December 
the  king  was  citM  to  mpear  before  the  assem- 
bly. On  20  Jan.  1793,  he  was,  by  four  succes- 
sWe  -votes,  sentenced  to  death  within  24  hours, 
and  on  uie  2Ist  the  sentence  was  executed. 
This  violent  inau^furation  of  the  republic 
shocked  puUic  opinion  throughout  Europe,  and 
armed  the  neutral  states  against  France. 
ktnd,  Holland,  Spain  and  the  empire  joined  the 
coalition.  A  levy  of  300,000  men  was  ordered. 
.It  was  necessary  to  setul  some  of  these  new 
levies  to  suppress  the  Chouan  insurrection  in 
Mainz,  Anjou  and  Brittany.  Near)^  ail  the 
officers  of  rank  had  enugrated,  and  Dumouriez, 
feeUng  that  hostility  was  rising  against  him  in 
Paris,  resolved  to  regain  his  prestige  by  a  bold 
stroke — the  conquest  of  Holland.  He  was  de- 

-  feated  in  the  attemi»t,  however,  by  the  Prince 
of  O^rg  who  adnunistered  a  crashing  defeat 
at  Neerwinden,  18  March  1793.  Dtmiouriez 
then  secretly '  agreed  to  evacuate  Belgium  and 
turning  agamst  the  convention  deserted  to  Ule 
allies  on  4'April.  Mainz  was  also  lost  by  Cus- 
tine.  At  home  the  artny  lost  confidence  in  its 

'licads  and  became  disorganized.  Mutual  suspi- 
doa  and  distrust  reigned .  in  the  convention 
itself.  The  convention  too4c  measures  suited  to 
the  gloomy  aspect  of  af^rs.  A  revtrfutionary 
tribtmal  was  appointed  to  try  offenses  against 
die  state;  a  committee  of  piAlic  safety,  with 
sovere^  authority,  was  appointed  (6  April), 
and  the  convention  renotmced  the  inviolaUli^ 
of  its  members.  The  period  thus  hiaugnrated  ts 
known  in  history  as  the  Reini  of  Terror.  The 
strode  between  the  Girondists  and  the  Mon- 
tagnards  became  violent.  The  latter;  defeated 
in  the  convention,  armed  the  sections  Of  Paris. 
The  convention,  under  pressure,  ordered  the 
arrest  of  31  Girondists  (2  June).  Some  of 
them  escaped  and  excited  insurrection  in  the 
provinces.  A  new  constitution  .was  adopted  by 
the  convention  23  June,  called  the  Constitution 
of  the  Year  I,  and  the  R^blican  calendar 
was  adopted  on  5  Oct  1793.  The  energy  of  the 
dominant  par^  had  risen  to  the  danger,  but  it 
was  accompanied  by  a  ferocity  without  example. 
The  revolutionary  tribunal  had  alreadyfilled 
the  prisons  with  victims.  On  10  Oct  1793  the 
constitution  was  suspended  and  the  government 
declared  revolutionary,  a  term  which  included 
unlimited  power.  Botn  in  Paris  and  the  prov- 
inces executions  and  massacres  followed  each 
other  daily,  and  as  new  parties  succeeded  eac^ 
other  in  the  convention  the  leaders  of  the  de- 
feated parties  were  added,  to  the  usual  list  of 
suspected  royalists  or  reactionaries.  Thousands 
of  paid  committees  were  forined  throu^out 
France.   The  queen  was  executed  on  16  Oct. 

1793,  the  Girondists  (against  whom  public 
anger  had  been  more  deeply  aroused  the 
assassination  of  Marat  on  13  July  by  Charlotte 
Corday)  on  31  October  (lOth  Brumaire),  the 
H^bertists  on  24  March  1794,  the  Dantonists  on 
5  ^ril.  Robespierre  had  a  new  law  passed  on 
22  Prairial  (10  June)  to  faciUtate  these  execu- 
tions, and  from  this  date  to  27  July  about  1,400 

Persons  are  supposed  to  have  perished.  At 
:ngth  the  R«gn  of  Terror  came  to  an  end  by 
the  revolution  of  the  9di  Thermidor  and  hy  the 
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execiirion  of  Robespierre  and  his  associates  on 
27  and  28  July  1794. 

In  the  meantime  the  majority  of  the  south- 
ern towns  declared  against  die  convention. 
French  territory  was  invaded  both  on  the  north 
and  south  and  to  all  these  dangers  was  added 
famine.  Cond^  was  taken  by  the  allies  12  July 
1793;  Munz  surrendered  23  July;  and  Coburg 
took  Valenciennes  on  the  28th.  The  convention 
fixed  a  maximum  price  for  the  sale  of  pro- 
visions. A  decree  was  passed  excluding  English 
manufactures  from  France.  A  levy  was  ordered 
of  1,200,000  men,  and  Camot  organized  14 
armies.  The  revolted  provinces  were  speedily 
reduced.  At  this  time  Napoleon  first  became 
prominent  in  France.  In  September  1793  he  was 
comtnissioned  lieutenant-colonel  of  artilleiyand 
sent  to  Toulon  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  that 
city  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 
By  his  strategy  this  was  accomplished  on  19 
Diecember,  and  Jourdan,  in  the  north,  was  en- 
abled to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  driv- 
ing the  principal  forces  of  the  coalition  from 
the  country.  During  die  balance  of  1793  and  in 
1794  the  campaigns  resulted  favorably  to  the 
French  arms.  Jourdan  defeated  the  Prince  of 
Cobui^  at  Wattignies  15  and  16  Oct.  1793. 
Hodie,  after  losing  the  three-day  battle  of 
Kaislerlautem  (28  Nov.-l  E>cc.)  and  winning 
the  battle  of  Wissenberg  (26  December^ , 
wintered  in  the  Palatinate.  In  Italy  and  Spam 
the  French  had  also  been  able  to  carry  the  war 
beyond  their  own  frontiers.  In  the  spring  of 
1794  die  Frendi  armies  took  the  offensive.  An 
attack  on  Lille  by  Coburg's  forces  was  repulsed 
with  great  loss  on  18  May.  Jourdan  crowned 
a  series  of  victories  by  the  capture  of  Charleroi 
in  June;  and  by  the  victory  of  Fleurus  (36 
June  1794)  recovered  Belgium ;  and  Pichegru,  by 
the  beginning  of  1795,  had  completed  the  con- 
quest of  Holland.  A  trea^  of  peace  was  signed 
16  May.  Holland,  under  Prenclb  influence,  con- 
stitnted  itself  die  Batavian  Republic.  Tus- 
cany concluded  peace  with  France  9  February. 
Bjj  the  successes  of  Jourdan  the  allies  were 
driven  across  the  Rhine,  and  Spain  was  invaded. 

•Tliese  successes  induced  Prussia  and  Spain  to 
lay  down  their  arms.  By  the  treaties  of  Basel 
(q.v.)  signed  by  the  former  on  5  April,  by  the 
latter  on  12  July  (ratified  22)  1795,  and  by 
Hesse-Cassel  on  28  August,  these  countries 
acknowledged  the  French  Republic.  (See  Peace 
Treaties).  The  English  during  this  time  had 

'  been  successful  at  sea  and  had  made  extensive 
captures  among  the  French  colonies.  Mean- 
while (in  February  1794)  Napoleon  had  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of 
artillery  and  later  in  the  same  year  was  sent  to 

-Genoa  to  stud^  its  defenses  and  the  political 
disposition  of  its  inhabitants. 

In  1795  the^  convention  gave  the  republic 
a  new  constitution  called  the  Constitution  of 
the  Year  IIP ;  a  chamber  of  Five  Hundred  to 
propose  the  laws;  a  chamber  of  Ancients  to  ap- 

. prove  them;  an  executive  of  five  members,  one 
elected  annually,  called  the  cUrectory.  This 
tame  bequest  of  that  once  terrible  assembly 
marked  the  progress  of  a  strong  reaction.  The 
royalists  conceived  sanguine  hopes  of  a  restora- 
tion. Pichegru  was  gamed,  a  royalist  insurrec- 
tion organized,  and  30,000  men  marched  on  the 
Tuileries,  where  the  convention  sat.  Barras  en- 
trusted the  defense  to  Napoleon  who  had  lateb^ 
Returned.  He  with  5,000  men  and  his  artillery. 


though  he  had  only  a  single  night  in  which  to 
prepare,  not  only  repulsed  the  insurgents  but 
poured  such  murderous  discharges  of  grape  into 
their  ranks  that  within  an  hour  after  actual 
fighting  began  he  had  secured  victory  for  the 
convention.  This  event  is  called  the  affair  of 
the  13th  Vend6miaire  (5  Oct.  1795).  In  recog- 
nition of  his  services  Napoleon  was  now  ap- 
pointed by  the  convention  to  the  command  of 
the  army  of  the  interior.  The  convention  was 
dissolved  on  26  October. 

With  the  suppression  of  the  revolution  at 
Paris  by  Napoleon,  the  subjugation  of  the  Ven- 
deans  and  Bretons  by  Hoche,  the  crushing  of 
the  "Conspiracy  of  Babeuf,*  and  the  pacification 
of  the  other  sections  of  the  country  came  a  dis- 
tinct lull  in  political  passion.  For  the  first  time 
in  many  years  the  armies  of  France  vrere  idle 
and  so  the  directory  planned  fmther  foreign 
conctaests.  Camot,  the  'organizer  of  victory,* 
who  was  one  of  the  five  members  of  the  direc- 
tory, was  depended  upon  for  the  military  suc- 
cess of  the  campaigns.  He  planned  an  attack 
on  Austria  and  resolved  to  strike  from  ttiree 
separate  points.  In  1796  he  aettt  out  three 
armies  which  were  to  hem  in  the  Austrians  on 
all  sides  and  descend  upon  Vienna  smulta- 
neously.  Two  of  these  armies;  taxh  70,000  to 
80,000  strong,  were  to  enter  (Sertnany  to  reach 
the  valley  of  the  Danube,  one  under  Jourdan 
(the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse)  by  way 
of  the  valley  of  the  Main,  the  other  under 
Moreau  (the  artny  of  the  RJuae  and  Mosdle) 
by  way  of  the  valfgr  of  the  Nedcar.  Both  were 
then  to  descend  upon  Austria.  Napoleon  with 
the  third  army  (the  army  of  luly)  40,000 
strong,  was  to  menace  Italy.  Let  us  follow  this 
last  army. 

One  object  of  the  campaign  was  to  make  the 
armies  Hve  on  foreign  territories.  Bonaparte's 
lieutenants  in  Italy  were  already  ex^rienced 
generals.  He  assemUed  them  and  tmfolded  his 
plans,  which  «lenced  tite  jealousy  naturally 
caused  by  his  appointment  To  the  soldiers  he 
issued  the  first  of  his  rausing  proclamations: 
^ou  are  ill-fed,"*  he  said,  ^and  almost  naked; 
the  government  owes  you  much,  and  can  give 
you  nothing.  I  am  about  to  lead  you  to  the 
most  fertile  plains  in  the  world,  and  to  opulent 
cities  where  you  will  find  honor,  glory  and 
riches.*  During  four  years  the  amqr  had  been 
stru^lin^  against  the  Sardinian  and  Austrian 
troops,  without  decisive  success,  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Ah)s  and  Apennines.  The  Sardin- 
ians stretched  from  the  Bormida  to  the  Stura, 
witfi  an  entrenched  camp  at  Ceya.  The  Aus- 
trians were  cantoned  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Alessandria  and  Tortona,  commanding  the 
roads  to  Genoa  and  Milan.  Napoleon  tiireat- 
ened  an  attack  on  Genoa  hy  Vmtn,  out  made 
his  real  advance  throu^  the  valley  of  the 
Bormida.  Toward  the  end  of  March  1796  he 
set  out  from  Nice  and  after  defeating  the  allies 
at  Montenotte  (11  April)  seized  that  town  and 
thus  placed  himself  in  thir  centre.  Having 
first  repulsed  the  Austrians  he  pursued  the 
Sardinian  army,  heat  it  at  Millesimo  (13-14 
April)  and  at  Mondovi  (22  April),  and  drove 
them  before  him  to  (3ierasco.  where  an  amus- 
tice  was  concluded  (28  April),  which  was  con- 
verted, on  15  May,  into  a  definite  treaty,  by 
which  Sardinia  renounced  the  coalition  and 
ceded  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France.  In  the  interim 
Napoleon  sent  Mass&ia  and  La  Harpe  against 
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the  Austrian  anny  and  they  defeated  it  at 
Uego,  14-15  April.  Napoleon  then,  by  forced 
marches  to  I'iacenza,  compelled  Beaulieu  to  re- 
treat toward  the  Tyrol.  He  crossed  the  Po 
at  Piacenza,  stormed  the  Bridge  of  Lodi  (10 
May)  which  was  held  by  the  Austrians  to  cover 
their  retreat,  and  entered  Milan  on  15  May. 
Brescia  was  entered  on  the  28th;  the  passage 
of  the  Mincio  forced  at  Borghetto  on  the  30tn ; 
and  the  Austrians,  after  garrisoning  Mantua, 
retired  into  the  Tyrol  The  English  were  dis- 
lodged from  Leghorn  and  Corsica ;  and  Venice, 
Genoa  and  Piedmont  gave  in. 

Napoleon  followed  up  his  successes  by  ne- 

fotiations  with  the  Italian  princes  ana  the 
'ope,  upon  whom  he  levied  contributions.  The 
king  of  Naples  signed  an  armistice  on  5  June. 
Besides  money,  so  much  wanted  by  the  direct- 
ory, Napoleon  provided  a  pleasing  tribute  to 
French  vanity  by  stipnlating  for  the  surrender 
of  pictures,  manuscnpts  and  works  of  art.  On 
Lombardy  he  levied  a  contribution  of  $400,- 
000,000;  the  Pope  promised  $420,000,000.  He 
sent  $200,000,00  to  the  directory,  which  had  not 
been  able  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  cam- 
paign. While  he  besieged  Mantua,  a  fresh  am^ 
of  Austrians  under  Wurmser  advanced  against 
him  in  tiiree  divisions.  Here  Napoleon's  ability 
to  grasp  a  situation  quickly  and  to  discover 
the  critical  point  in  a  campaign  were  remark- 
ably displayed  and  served  him  well.  He  raised 
the  siege  of  Mantua,  beat  one  division  under 
Quosdanovich  at  Saio  and  Lonato,  3  Aug.  1796, 
and  another  under  Wurmser  at  Castiglione,  on 
the  5th.  Wurmser,  reinforced  to  50,000  men, 
again  attempted  to  relieve  Mantua.  Napoleon, 
TWio  had  entered  the  Tyrol  and  had  reached 
Trent  on  his  way  to  Innsbriick,  after  defeating 
25,000  Austrians  under  Davidovich  at  Roveredo, 
on  4  September  and  winning  the  battle  of  Gal- 
liano, descended  the  valley  of  the  Brenta  after 
Wurmser,  defeated  him  at  Bassano  (8  Septem- 
ber), at  La  Favorita  and  at  Saint  George  and 
about  the  middle  of  that  month  shut  him  into 
Mantua. 

On  the  other  hand  the  same  success  had  not 
attended  the  armies  of  the  north.  The  Arch- 
duke Charles  had  defeated  Jourdan,  and  forced 
Moreau,  who  had  penetrated  into  Bavaria,  to 
retreat  by  the  Black  Forest  to  Alsace  which  he 
reached  m  October.  Thus  any  relief  for  Na- 
poleon was  checked.  At  this  time  also  a  great 
expedition  to  Ireland  under  Hoche  failed  and 
that  genera!  was  recalled  to  France  to  serve 
with  one  of  the  other  armies.  These  events 
enabled  the  Austrians  to  send  a  fresh  army 
after  Napoleon,  consisting  of  50,000  men,  under 
Atvinczy  and  Davidovich.  In  vain,  however. 
After  sustaining  renulses  at  Rivoli  and  Caldiero, 
he  outmanceuvred  Alvinczy  and  defeated  him  at 
Areola  15-17  November.  In  January  1797 
Alvinciy,  with  large  reinforcements,  again  ad- 
'ranced  from  Roveredo  to  the  relief  of  Mantua. 
The  French  were  driven  in  at  La  Carona  bnt 
Napoleon  defeated  Alvinczy  on  the  14lh  at 
Rivoli,  and  on  2  February  received  the  stirren- 
der  of  Mantua  from  Wurmser,  On  the  same 
day  he  put  an  end  to  his  armistice  with  the 
Pope  and  invaded  the  States  of  the  Church,  de- 
feating the  papal  troops  at  Senio.  and  in  rapid 
succession  capturing  Faenza,  Ancona,  Loretto 
and  Tolentino.  A  speedy  understanding  was 
reached  by  the  Treaty  of  Tolentino  (19  Feb. 
1797),    The  Pope  surrendered  Avignon,  Bo- 


logna, Pcrrara  and  the  Romagna  io  Prwice. 
These  were  added  to  the  provinces  of  Modeoa 
and  ReE^o,  taken  from  the  Duke,  and  formed 
the  Cispadane  Republic,  -as,  after  the  battle  of 
Lodi,  Lombardy  had  been  proclaimed  the 
Transpathine  Republic. 

The  Austrians,  however,  were  preparing  for 
another  invaiton  oi  Italy  under  uie  Afchdtdce 
Charles,  and  Na|K>]eon  resolved  to  anttctpate 
them  before  they  should  receive  their  reinforce- 
ments' from  the  armies  on  the  Rhine.  He  there- 
fore entered  the  Tyrol,  driving  the  Archduke 
before'  htm,  and,  crossing  the  Noric  Alps  and 
penetrating  as  far  as  Leoben  in~  Styria,  he  had 
reached  Judftiburg,  a  few  days'  march  from 
Vienna,  when  an  armistice  was  accepted  (7 
April  1797)  and  preliminaries  were  signed  at 
Leoben  on  the  18th,  ceding^  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  and  LombarcV  to  France,  and  in- 
demrtifying  Austria  with  Venefia.  These  pre- 
liminaries were  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Campo  Formio,  signed  17  October.  While  Na- 
poleon was  carrying  on  these  stupendous  oper- 
ations, Hoche  and  Moreau  had  conducted 
eqnally  glorious  hat  less  successful  campaigns 

'agdnst  the  Anstrians  in  southern  Germany  and 
had  pushed  them  back  into  the  Black  Fbrest 
*d»en  they  received  the  news  from  Leoben  of 
armistice  and  suspended  active  operations. 

In  the  meantime  the  condition  of  affairs  at 
home  was  becoming  worse.    The  Rrign  of 

'  Terror  had  been  followed  by  an  excessive  dis- 
solution of  manners.  Brigandage  prevailed  in 
the  provinces.  Barras,  a  member  of  the  direc- 
tory, and  other  high  officiafs  had  been  guilty  of 
malversation  and  private  jobbing  in  the  public 
funds.  The  returned  royalists  were  intriguing 
■for  a  counter-revolution.  The  reactionary  party 
had  triumphed  in  the  elections 'of  May  1797,  and 
bad  succeeded  in  electing  Pichegru  president  of 
the  Five  Hundred,  and  Bafbi  Marb<Ms,  another 

■royalist,  ptesident  of  the  Ancient*,  and  had  re- 

f)laced  Letouriierre  in  the  directory  by  Barthi- 
emy.  The  maiority  of  the  directory,  relying  on 
the  support  of  Bonaparte,  resolved  to  anticipate 
them.  Hoche  had  been  recalled  with  his  army 
'from  the  Rhine  and  from  Italy  Napoleon  sent 
Augereau,  his  trustworthy  aide,  and  with  these 
the  directory  carried  out  the  cou^  d'ital  of  the 
18th  Fructidor  (4  Sept.  1797).  On  that  night 
Augereau  introduced  J2,000  men  into  Paris,  sur- 
rounded the  halts  of  the  councils  and  arrested 
the  leaders  of  the  reactionary  party.  The 
minorities  of  the  two  councils,  assembled  on  the 
invitation  of  the  directors,  condemned  53  depn- 
■  ties  to  transitortation ;  annulled  the  elections  in 
48  departments,  and  repealed  the  laws  which 
had  -been  passed  in  favor  of  priests  and  emi- 
grants; and  other  violent  measnres  were  also 
taken.  Moreau,  who  had  betrayed  the  intrigues 
of  Pichegru,  was  hitnself  suspected,  and  de- 
prived of  his  command;  and  Hoche  in  conse- 

auence  received  command  of  the  two  armies  of 
le  Rhine.  Soon  afterward,  however,  he  was 
taken  suddenly  ill  (some  say  he  was  poisoned) 
and  died. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  the 
directory  at  this  time  to  invade  England  and 
with  thi^  object  in  view  a  large  army  had  been 
gathered  together.  Napoleon  was  placed  in 
command  of  it  and  though  at  first  he  (jrofessed 
to  favor  the  design,  he  readily  saw  its  impractt- 
'  caMllty  and  finally  persuaded  die  directory  to 
-abandon  the  project  Ak  an  altenuttive  be  pr^- 
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posed  to  ruin  the  En^sh  Indian  Emfttre  by  the 
conquest  of  E^ypt  Hisplan  was  approved; 
an  army  consisting  of  36^000  men  was  equipped; 
and  in  a  Beet  oommanded  1^  Brueis  the  ex- 
neditioa  embarlced  at  Toulon  on  19  May  1796. 
In  passing  they  took  Malta  froan  the  Knights 
9-10  June.  The  fleet,  a  few  days  later  set  sail 
£or  Egypt  and  reached  Alexandria  1  July.  Na- 
poleon sent  Kliber  forward  to  take  that  city 
and  then  advanced  on  Cairo  but  before  he 
reached  his  destination  he  encountered  a  large 
£orce  of  Mamelukes,  A  long  and  bloody  strug- 

fie  ensued  known  as  the  batue  of  the  Pyrami<u, 
ut  on  21  July  Na^eon  emerged  victorious. 
He  then  entered  Cairo  in  triumph.  Napoleon 
thinking  himself  secure  set  about  reorganiung 
the  civQ  and  military  government  of  the  coun- 
try, among  other  things  establishing  on  22  Au- 
gust the  Institute  of  Egypt.  But  before  he  had 
accomplished  much  in  that  direction  fortune  de- 
livered him  a  terrible  blow.  While  he  was  thus 
occupied  in  the  interior,  Nelson,  in  command 
of  me  English  fleet,  had  pursued  the  French 
fleet,  found  it  moored  in  the  Bay  of  Abukir, 
defeated  and  nearly  destroyed  it  at  the  battle 
of  the  Nile,  1-2  Aug.  1798.  The  French  were 
thus  cut  off  from  escape.  To  make  matters 
worse  the  sultan  declared  war  against  Na- 
poleon. In  October  the  people  in  Cairo  revolted 
and  then  occurred  the  fearful  massacres  when 
2,000  people  were  put  to  death..  Napoleon,  how- 
ever, instead  of  attempting  to  return  to  France 
resolved  to  conquer  Syria.  Early  in  Febmaiy 
1799  he  started  with  13,000  men  to  cross  the 
desert  O-Arish,  Gaza  and  Jaffa  quickly  suc- 
cumbed and  he  then  laid  siege  to  the  aty  of 
Acre  which  was  defended  by  a  Turkish  garrison 
under  Djezzar  Pasha,  assisted  by  the  English 
commodore  Sir'Sydney  Smith.  It  was  probably 
at  this  time  that  he  heu^  of  the  disorders  in 
France  and  the  disasters  to.  Frendi  armies. 
This  fact  combined  with  his  inaUli^  to  capture 
the  city  undoubted^  influenced  his  deciuon  to 
return  to  France.  He  therefore  on  2D-21  May, 
after  a  60-day  si^,  relinquished  the  attenqit 
to  capture  the  place  and  returned  to  Egypt, 
laying  waste  the  country  by  fire  and  havinglost 
over  4,000  men  in  the  e]q>editioa.  Napoleon 
fe-entered  Cairo  on  14  Jtme  but  not  a  month 
bad  passed  before  it  was  announced  that  a 
Turkish  expedition  of  1(^000  men  was  maKhiiw 

■  against  him.  On  25  July  Napoleon  attacked 
and  almost  annihilated  thb  force,  which  the 
sultan  had  landed  at  Abukir.  On  22  Aug.  1799 
he  transferred  the  eommand  of  the  Ee^tian 
army  to  Klft>er  and  embarking  in  a  Tngate 

.  landed  at  Fr^jus  9  October  after  several  narrow 
.escapes  from  capture  tgr  the  Eofl^ish  Mediter- 
ranean cruisers. 

'  While  Napoleon  was  omductiiig  these  opera- 
tions in  Egypt  a  second  coalition,  in  violation 
of  the  Treaty  o£  Campo  Formo,  had  been 
formed  against  France,  embracing  En^and, 
Russia,  Austria  and  other  German  states, 
Naples,  Portugal  and  Turkey.  To  meet  this 
danger  the  councils  passed  the  law  of  the  con- 
acriptitxi  (S  Sept.  1798),  and  ordered  a  levy  of 
200,000  men.  The  campaign  of  1799  was  dis- 
astrous to  the  Frencn.  Jourdaa,  who  had 
crossed  the  Black  Forest,  was  defeated  by  the 

■  Archduke  Charles  at  Stockbach  in  Swabia  on 
25  March,  and  forced  to  retire  beyond  the 
Rhine.  »i£rer,  who  was  entrusted  witfi  the 

-conapand  of  the  araay  of  Italy,  was  defeated  at 
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M^^inano  on  5  April.  Moreau,  who  superseded 
him,  sustained  further  reverses;  ana  :  Mac- 
donald,  who  came  to  his  assistance  with  the 
army  of  Na^es,  was  totally  defeated  in  the 
battle  of  the  Trebbia,  17-19  June.  Turin.  Ales- 
sandria and  Mantua  were  captured.  Joubert, 
who  succeeded  Moreau,  was  defeated  and  killed 
at  Novi  15  August  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Aiu^lo-Russian  campaign  in  Holland  failed; 
and  Massina,  after  a  brilliant  campaign  in 
Switzerland,  defeated  the  Russians  and  Aus- 
trians  at  ^iirich  on  25  September.  This  in- 
duced the  Emperor  Paul  I  to  make  peace. 

Napoleon,  on  his  return,  found  the  govern- 
ment m  great  embarrassment.  Its  cre£t  was 
wholly  gone.  It  was  obliged  to  fund  the  in- 
terest oi  its  debts  or  pay  it  in  worthless  paper 
money.  It  was  ill-obeyed  by  its  generals.  A 
revolution  had  taken  place  in  the  government 
(18  June),  but  the  new  directors  were  as  in- 
competent as  the  old.  In  these  circumstances 
was  accomptished  the  revolution  of  the  18th 
and  19th  Brumaire  (9-10  Nov.  1799)  by  which 
the  <Urectoiy  was  ^lished  The  councils  be- 
ing alarmed  by  rumors  of  a  Jacobin  plot  the 
Ancients  gave  orders  that  both  bodies  of  the 
legislature  should  be  transferred  to  Saint 
(^ud  imder  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte,  who 
was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  troops. 
Bonaparte  had  already  secured  the  co-operation 
of  Moreau  and  the '  otner  generals  present  in 
Paris.  On  the  10th  Napoleon  entered  Ae 
Coundl  of  the  Ancients  assembled  at  Saint 
Cloud,  and  inusted  on  the  necessity  of  a  new 
constitution.  On  oroceeding  to  the  Council  of 
the  Five  Hundred  ne  was  received  with  cries  of 
i  bos  U  dictateur.  (general  Leclerc,  by  his 
orders,  entered  and  dispersed  the  assembly. 
The  members  of  the  two  councils  who  were 
favorable  to  Bonaparte  Uien  a^ipcinted  a  pro- 
visional government  of  three  consuls  —  Bona- 
parte. Sieyis  and  Roger  Ducos,  and  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  25  members  of  each  coun- 
cil to  draw  up  a  new  constitution.  This  was 
proclaimed  on  15  December,  and  called  the 
■Constitution  of  the  Year  III.»  The  three  con- 
suls were  appointed  for  10  years,  and  re-eligible. 
The  Erst  had  all  the  executive  powers,  the 
others  only  a  consultative  voice.  This  consti- 
tution was  submitted  to  the  amrobation  of  die 
people,  and  accepted  by  3,011,107  suffrages 
against  1,567.  The  departments  were  put  under 
prefects  directly  responsible  to  the  Minister  of 
the_  Interior.  The  prefects,^  subprefects  and 
maires  of  communes  had  their  coimcUs,  which 
were  merely  consultative,  the  whole  executive 
power  being  in  the  bands  of  the  officer  respon- 
sible to  government 

Bonaparte  diose  CanJnciris  and  Lebnin  as 
second  and  third  consuls.  He  then  under- 
took the  task  of  reforming  civil  affairs.  He 
recruited  the  national  treasurr,  repealed  many 
of  the  more  violent  laws  that  nad  been  promul- 
gated durins  the  Revolution,  and  reopened  the 
churches.  He  wrote  letters  to  the  king  of  Elng- 
land  and  the  emperor  ui^ng,  in  theatrical  terms, 
the  restoration  of  peace,  but  these  overtures 
were  refused,  and  his  next  business  was  to  pre- 
pare for  war.  He  K^ve  Moreau  the  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  determined  him- 
self to  proceed  to  Italy.  Mass^a  with  the 
remains  of  the  French  army  was  shut  up  in 
Genoa.  On  13  May  1800  be  began  his  memor- 
able mardb  across  ttxe  Alps  and  on  2  June  to  Ae 
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surprise  and  consternation  of  tbe  alUes  entered 
Milan.  After  several  unimportant  ^nnishes  he 
attacked  and  decisively  defeated  the  Austrians 
at  Marengo  on  14  June  IfiOO.  He  thus  for  a 
second  time  secured  to  tiie,  French  possesion 
of  all  the  Piedmontese  fortresses.  By  the  Con- 
vention of  Alessandria,  signed  on  the  16th, 
MeUs  abandoned  all  Piedmont  and  Lombardy 
to  the  Oglio.  Napoleon  then  committed  the 
command  to  Massena  and  returned  to  Paris. 
Meanwhile  Moreau  defeated  the  Austrians  in 
several  engagements  during  May,  and  forced 
them  to  take  refuge  in  Ulm.  For  a  while 
Napoleon's  time  was  divided  between  campaign- 
ing and  negotiating.  The  English^  however, 
finally  persuaded  the  Austrians  to  continue  the 
struggle  and  late  in  the  year  hostilities  once 
more  began  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Danube. 
Moreau  again  defeated'the  Austrians  tm^er  the 
Archduke  John  on  3  December  In  the  import- 
ant battle  of  Hohenlinden';  and  after  a  series 
of  brilliant  combats  drove  the  Austrians  back 
till  Vienna  was  in  terror.  Brune,  who  suc- 
ceeded Mass£na,  extended  the  Italian  conquests 
in  Tuscany  and  Venetia.  Negotiations  were 
then  entered  on  by  Austria,  and  the  Peace  of 
Lun6ville  concluded  9  Feb.  1801.  The  Rhine 
was  recognized  as  the  boundary  between  France 
and  Germany.  The  Adige  was  to  be  the  boqnd- 
ary  of  Austria  and  Italy.  The  independence  of 
the  Batavian,  Helvetian,  Cisalpine  and  Ligurian 
republics  was  guaranteed.  A  treaty  was  also 
concluded  with  Spain  at  Madrid  on  21  March; 
and  by  the  Treaty  of  Florence  28  Mardh, 
Naples  agreed  to  renounce  the  coalition,  and  re- 
ceived French  garrisons.  Treaties  were  also 
signed  with  the  Pope,  Bavaria,  Portugal,  Russia 
and  Turkev.  Russia,  Prussia,  Denmark  and 
Sweden  then  formed  an  armed  neutrality  in 
opposition  to  the  naval  privileges  claimed  by 
^gland,  which  now  maintained  the  war  single- 
handed.  This  led  to  a  brief  war  between  Etijg- 
land  and  the  northern  powers  except  Prussia, 
which  was  terminated  the  death  of  Paul  I, 
and  the  battle  of  Copenhagen. 

During  all  this  time,  the  French  army  in 
Egypt,  thought  greatly  weakened,  was  unsub- 
dued. On  8  March  1S)1  an  English  fleet  under 
Abercrombie  debarked  18,000  troops  at  Abuldr : 
on  13  March  this  force  attacked  and  defeated 
the  French.  On  the  I7th  Sir  Sydn^  Smith  re- 
duced the  forts  at  Abukir;  and  on  tiie  20th 
15,000  English  again  attacked  9,000  French  and 
forced  them  back  to  Alexandria  and  Cairo. 
General  Kl^ber  had  been  assassinated  and  on  30 
August  General  Menou,  by  a  capitulation  with 
the  English,  agreed  to  evacuate  Egypt.  Both 
Ejigland  and  France  were  _  now  anxious  for 
peace.  Preliminaries  were  signed  on  1  October 
and  the  Peace  of  Amiens  was  concluded  27 
March  1802.  France  retained  her  continental 
comuests.  Ceylon  was  ceded  to  ^gland  by 
Holland,  and  Trindad  by  Spain.  All  the  other 
conquests  of  Great  Britain  were  restored. 
Malta,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Ejiglish, 
was  to  be  restored  to  the  Kju^ts  of  Saint 
John.  This  lull  in  active  warfare  allowed 
Napoleon  time  to  crush  an  insurrection  of  the 
Macks  in  Santo  Domingo. 

Napoleon  exhitnted  his  wonted  vigor  in 
home  administration.  By  means  of  the  Senate 
he  silenced  the  opposition  of  the  tribunate  and 
the  corps  ligislatif.  He  assembled  the  most 
ADted  lawyers  io  Fnuce  under  the  preaden^ 


of  Cambac6ris  to  draw  tiff  a  new  code  of  ctvil 
laws  now  known  as  the  *Code  Napoleon.'  (See 
Coiffi).  He  entered  into  a  concordat  with  Car- 
dinal Consalvi  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Catholic  religion.  He  undertook  public  works, 
constructed  roads  and  Ividges,  encouraged 
indnstty  and  commerce.  On  2  Aug.  1802, 
Napoleon  and  his  coUes^es  were  made  con- 
suls for  life. 

The  external  policy  of  Napoleon  was  not 
calculated  to  conaliate  the  jealousies  caused  by 
the  extension  of  French  dominion.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  new  republics  was  merely 
nominaL  The  island  of  Elba  was  occuued  and 
incorporated  with  France  in  Ai^nst  I8u2,  Pied- 
mont 11  September  and_  Parma  in  October; 
while  in  the  same  year  Piacenza  was  united  to 
France  and  an  armed  intervention  changed 
the  government  of  Switzerland.  Holland  was 
also  treated  as  a  part  of  France  and  received 
a  constitution  from  Paris.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Lun^ille  the  German  princes  dispossessed  by 
the  advance  of  the  French  bouniutrv  were  to 
be  indemnified  beyond  the  Rhine.  The  process 
of  compensation  was  not  carried  out  with  suffi- 
cient promptitude  for  Napoleon.  By  his  inter- 
ference, in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  em- 
peror of  Rusria,  the  indemmficationj  was 
effected  by  the  extinction  of  the  two  electorates 
of  Cologne  and  Tr^es,  and  the  secularization 
of  the  ecclesiastical  estates.  Napoleon  on  30 
April  1803  sold  Louisiana  to  the  United  States 
ior  »15.000>00a 

llie  discontent  excited  in  En^and  by  this 
aggressive  policy  made  it  evident  that  the 
peace  could  not  be  maintained,  and  the  govern- 
ment refused  to  evacuate  Malta.  On  16  May 
1803,  two  days  before  the  declaration  of  war, 
an  embargo  was  laid  on  all  French  and  Dutdi 
vessels  in  English  harbors.  Napoleon  retali- 
ated for  this  lawless  proceeding  by  seizinff 
as  hostages  all  English  travelers  in  France  and 
Holland,  and  General  Mortter  took  military 
possesion  of  Hanover.  Russia  and  Prussia 
attempted  to  intervene,  but  on  terms  unac- 
ceptable to  France.  Spain  and  Portugal  had  to 
purchase  their  neutrality  from  France;  but  as 
this  purchased  neutrality  placed  the  former  at 
the  disposal  of  France,  ^gland  declared  war 
with  Spain.  Naples  was  occupied  hy  French 
troop^  and  vast  preparations  were  nutoe  osten- 
sibly for  the  invaaon  of  England.  While  Utese 
events  were  occurring  a  conspiracy  for  the 
overthrow  of  Bonaparte  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  was  discovered  in  1804.  In  this 
the  British  government  was  implicated.  The 
most  distin^ished  of  the  conspirators  were 
Cadoudal,  Pichegru  and  Moreau,  Cadottdal  was 
executed,  Pichegru  destroyed  himself  in  prison, 
Moreau  was  pardoned  and  retired  to  the  United 
States. 

The  legislative  bodies  were  now  completely 
subservient  to  Napoleon,  and  the  conspiracy  of 
Cadoudal  was  made  a  pretext  for  offering  him 
the  title  of  emperor.  The  senatus-connUtum 
for  the  regulation  of  the  empire,  drawn  up  bv 
Napoleoti  himself,  was  passed  18  May  1804. 
The  empire  was  confirmed  a  popular  vote  of 
3.572,329  against  2,569.  The  coronation  took 
place  at  Notre  Dame  on  2  Dec.  1804,  and  the 
empire  was  established. 
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ment*  (Vol.  XVII,  The  Nineteenth  Century, 
London  and  Toronto,  1902) ;  Carey,  M.,  <A  His- 
tory of  France*  (A  translation  of  Duruy's 
'Histoire  de  France,*  New  York  1896) ;  Crowe, 
*Histoiy  of  France*  (London  1858)  ;  Emerson, 
K,  *A  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Year 
by  Year*  (New  York  1901);  Fleury,  Histoirc 
de  France'  (1891) ;  Foumier,  A.,  ^Napoleon  the 
First'  (New  York  1903);  Guizot.  'Histoire  de 
France'  (Paris  1870);  Hazen,  *The  French 
Revolution  and  Napoleon'  (New  York  1917)  ; 
Kitchen,  G.  W.,  'History  of  France'  (Oxford, 
1906)  ;  Lcnz,  M.,  'Napoleon*  (New  York  1907)  ; 
Mackenzie,  'The  Nineteenth  Century'  (Lon- 
don 1882) ;  Masson,  F.,  'Napoleon'  (New  York 
1894)  :  Rose,  J.  H.,  *Ufe  of^ Napoleon  I>  (New 
York  1901)  ;  Taine,  'Modern  Regime'  (New 
York  1894,  Durand's  translation) ;  ThomtoD, 
'Continental  Rulers*  (Vol.  VI,  The  Nine- 
teenth Century  London  1902)  ;  Yonge,  'Three 
Centuries  of  Modern  History'  (London  1872)  ; 
White.  'History  of  France'  (1890).  Also  con- 
sult Vols.  VI II  and  IX  of  the  *C^bridge 
Modern  History,'  in  which  a  long  list  of  works 
covering  this  period  is  given. 

George  Edwin  Rines. 

4.  THE  EMPIRE.  As  the  fear  of  social- 
ism helped  to  found  the  consulate  in  1799,  so 
the  royalist  plot  of  1804  precipitated  the  foun- 
dation of  the  empire.  Mudi  as  France  ab- 
horred the  exertion  of  the  Due  d'Enghein,  she 
was  still  more  aghast  at  the  prospect  of  tjje 
turmoils  which  would  ensue,  should  Napoleon 
be  suddenly  removed  from  the  head  of  affairs. 
•The  need  of  repose  and  stability,*  says  Miot 
de  Melito,  'was  so  pressing,  the  future  so  dis- 
quieting, iJie  fear  of  terrorism  so  great,  the  re- 
turn of  the  Bourbons  so  formidable  that  people 
quickly  grabbed  at  any  expedient  which  might 
save  them  from  those  daiwers.*  Seven  days 
after  the  Duke's  murder,  Fouch^  appealed  to 
the  Senate  to  establish  hereditary  government. 
The  idea  was  taken  tip  on  every  side.  Camot 
alone  opposed  it  in  the  tribunate;  the  Senate, 
the  council  of  state,  reported  on  its  favor  and 
after  a  brief  period  of  affected  hesitation  Na- 
poleon complied  with  the  general  desire.  On 
18  May  1804,  a  constitution  which  had  been 
•elaborated  1^  Fotich^  and  Talleyrand  was 
adopted  in  the  Senate  with  three  dissentent 
voices.  It  decreed  to  Napoleon  the  title  of 
emperor  of  the  French  and  settled  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  on  his  direct  male  issue, 
natural  and  legitimate.  It  enabled  a  childless 
emperor  to  adopt  the  children  or  grandchildren 
of  his  brothers,  and  designated  Joseph  and 
Louis  Bonaparte  (Napoleon's  brothers)  to  the 
sticcession,  in  case  the  emperor  should  die  with- 
out natural  or  adopted  children.  The  civil  list 
was  fixed  at  25,000,000  francs,  a  sum  estab- 
lished in  the  constitution  of  1791 ;  and  other 
provisions  were  added  with  the  design  of  add- 
mg  brilliance  and  authority  to  the  throne.  Six 
grand  dignitaries  of  the  empire,  irresponsible, 
irremovable,  enjoying  the  status  and  preroga- 
tives of  princes,  were  to  support  the  new  em- 
peror. (>mbacer^  was  made  archchancellor, 
Lebnin,  archtreasurer.  The  office  of  grand- 
elector —  a  title  borrowed  from  the  nomencla- 
ture of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire — was  conferred 
on  Napoleon's  elder  brother  Joseph;  the  office 
of  constable  was  given  to  the  younger  brother 
Louis.   The  Femaitui^  two  dignities  were  ulti- 


mately conferred  upon  connections  by  marriage, 
and  while  Napoleon's  stepson,  Eugene  Beau- 
hamais,  became  arcfachancellor  of  state,  his 
brother-in-law,  Murat,  was  given  the  raidc  of 
high  admiral.  Another  provision  in  the  Senate's 
constitution  of  18  May  1804  was  designed  to 
conciliate  tiie  army',  lliere  were  to  be  16  mar- 
shals of  the  empire,  and  the  marshal's  baton 
henceforward  became  the  chief  prize  of  mili- 
tary ambition.  At  the  same  time  the  court  was 
furnished  with  decorative  officials,  with  a  grand 
almoner  (Cardinal  Fesch),  a  grand  marshal  of 
the  palace  ( Duroc) ,  a  grand  chamberlain 
(Talleyrand),  a  grand  equerry  (Caulaincourt), 
a  grand  master  of  ceremonies  (Da  S6gur),  and 
Mrith  numerous  prefects  and  ladies  of  the  pal- 
ace. The  changes  made  in  ^e  mechanism  of 
the  government  were  even  more  st^ilicant  of 
absolutist  tendencies.  The  restriction  placed 
upon  the  numbers  of  senators  was  removed  and 
their  nomination  conferred  upon  the  emperor. 
The  tribunate  was  divided  into  three  sections, 
dealing  respectively  with  legislation,  home  af- 
fairs and  finance,  a  measure  which  effectually 
destroyed"  its  potency  as  an  organ  of  ^protest ; 
and  though  the  legislative  body  was  given  the 
power  of  discussing  measures  in  a  general  com- 
mittee, the  discussions,  unless  invited  by  the 
council,  were  neither  to  be  published  nor 
printed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  both  tribunate 
and  legislative  ceased  to  he  working  parts  of 
the  machinery.  As  the  powers  of  the  tribunes 
expired,  no  fresh  nominations  were  made,  and 
so  the  body  vanished  from  the  constitution.  A 
more  expeditious  method  of  legislation  was  dis- 
covered. The  emperor  governed  by  means  of 
Senatus  ConsuUa  or  decrees  of  the  council  of 
state. 

The  French  people  acclaimed  the  constitu- 
tional revolution  by  more  than  three  and  a  half 
million  votes;  that  is  to  say,  by  a  larger  major- 
ity than  was  given  for  the  consulate  or  the 
consulate  for  life.  Of  the  opponents,  C^mot 
was  the  most  conspicuous;  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  almost  all  the  barristers  of  Paris  were 
against  the  establishment  of  monarcl^ ;  but  the 
army  was  flattered  by  the  elevation  of  its 
leader,  and  the  peasantry  saw  in  the  change  a 
fresh  guarantee  for  the  stabili^  of  revolu- 
tionaiy  land  settlement.  That  he  might  reassure 
the  Catholics,  and  win  the  rcyalists,  Napoleon 
summoned  the  Pope  to  preside  over  the  coro- 
nation. Pius  VII  undertook  the  journev.  but 
was  destined  to  receive  a  lesson  upon  the  re- 
lations of  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal  power. 
After  he  had  anointed  the  onperor  and  empress 
with  the  holy  oil  and  as  he  was  proceeding  to 
perform  the  act  of  coronation,  Napoleon  seized 
the  crown  and  placed  it  on  his  head  with  his 
own  hands.  The  sword  and  insignia  of  Charle- 
magne were  brought  from  Aix  to  gpve  signifi- 
cance to  the  occasion,  as  if  the  ceremony  of 
Notre  Dame  betokened  nothing  less  than  a 
revival  of  the  great  Frankish  empire. 

Meanwhile  war  had  broken  out  with  Eng- 
land The  vigilance  of  the  Ei^^  fleet  pre- 
vented that  concentration  of  the  Frencli  navy 
in  the  Channel  whicii  was  essential  to  the  escort 
of  the  Boulogne  flotilla,  but  Napoleon  had  paved 
the  way  for  a  war  with  Austria,  in  case  it 
should  prove  impossible  to  strike  at  London. 
On  the  pretext  ^at  an  emperor  could  not  also 
be  president  of  a  republic,  it  was  detemuned 
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to  cbnvert  the  Italian  republic  into  a  monarclnr. 
The  Italian  crown  was  offered  first  to  Joseph, 
then  to  Louis,  but  the  brothers  were  too  am- 
bitious to  renounce  their  claims  on  the  imperial 
succession,  and  Napoleon  finally  decided  to  as- 
sume the  crown  himself  and  to  appoint  Eugfene 
Beauharnais  his  viceroy.  Italian  deputies  were 
summoned  to  Paris  to  vote  the  crown  and  in 
May  180S  Napoleon  went  to  Italy  to  receive  it. 
In  the  cathedral  of  Milan  oa  26  May  he  placed 
the  old  iron  circle  of  the  Lombard  idngs  upon 
his  brow,  and  though  the  French  senate  and  the 
rulers  of  Europe  were  assured  that  the  Italian 
kingdom  and  the  French  empire  would  be  kept 
strictly  separate,  no  one  was  deceived.  The  an- 
nexation of  Genoa  to  France  was  a  proof  that 
Napoleon's  ambition  was  insatiable,  and  adver- 
tised to  the  powers  that  war  was  the  only  rem- 
edy. By  July  ISOS  Russia  had  determined  to 
break  off  relations  with  Napoleon ;  on  9  August 
Austria  gave  her  secret  adhesion  to  the  Russo- 
British  alliance,  by  the  midcUe  of  September  an 
.Austrian  army  under  GeticfaLMgdc  was  at  Ulm, 
The  speed  and  genius  of  _Napole3tt-tiisconcerted 
all  the  calculations  of  his  enemies.  The  army 
of  England  (rechristened  29  August  the  grand 
army)  was  swun^  round,  and  rapidly  pushed 
through  Germany  into  the  valley  of  the  Danube. 
-On  20  October  Mack,  surprised.  surr(}unded, 
and  overwhelmed,  capitulat«l  at  Ulm ;  and  on  2 
December  (the  anniversary  of  the  coronation^ 
the  Austnans  and  Russians  were  defeated  with 
huge  loss  at  Austerlitz.  Francis  withdrew  from 
the  war  and  on  20  Dec  1805  signed  the  trea^ 
of  Pressburg  with  France. 

The  most  obvious  political  result  of  the  cam- 
pa%n  was  that  the  influence  of  the  French  em- 
igre was  substituted  for  that  of  Austria  in  Italy 
and  Germany.  The  Hapsburgs  were  compelled 
to  recognize  the  Italian  kingdom  and  the  an- 
nexation of  Genoa,  and  to  cede  Venetia,  Istria, 
and  Dalmatia  to  the  victor.  The  Neapolitan 
Bourbons  had  received  an  Anglo- Russian  force 
into  their  capital,  and  for  this  violation  oi 
neutrality  they  were  condemned  to  expulsion. 
Accordi^y  no  scxmer  had  peace  been  strndc 
at  Pressburg  than  Napoleon  sent  Saint  Cyr 
(q.v.)  and  Massena  (q  v.)  to  expel  'the  guil^ 
woman*  who  had  so  flagrantly  'violated  all  that 
is  sacred  among  men.*  In  this  mission  th^ 
were  successful.  On  13  Jan.  1806,  Ferdinand 
.and  Caroline  fled  to  Sicily,  where  they  were 
,  secured  by  the  protection  of  the  Englisn  fleet 
The  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  was  given  to 
Joseph.  Elise  Bacciocchi,  "a  sister  of  Napoleon, 
became  princess  of  Lucca  and  Fiomblno,  while 
anodier  sister,  the  beautiful  Pauline  Bor>i^ese, 
received  the  principality  of  Guastalla.  Thus 
the  whole  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  save  the 
Papal  States,  came  under  French  control. 

The  results  of  Austerlitz  were  no  less  im- 
pressive in  Germany.  Before  the  war  Na- 
.  poleon  had  solicited  and  obtained  the  alliance 
of  the  South  German  dynasties  and  after  the 
victory  be  proceeded  to  reward  his  allies.  Ba- 
varia and  Wurtemburg  Were  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  kingdoms:  Baden  became  a  grand 
duchy,  while  marriages  were  arranged  between 
Eugene  and  Princess  Augusta  of  Bavaria.  Je- 
rome and  Princess  Caroline  of  Wurteraburg 
and  Stephanie  de  Beauharnais  and  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Baden.  By  recognizing  the  independ- 
ent authority  of  the  three  South  German 
princes   Napoleon  had  practically  eliminated 
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Austrian  influence  from  South  Germany,  but  so 
long  as  the  shadow  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
remained,  the  Hapsburgs  still  retained  a  right 
of  intervention  in  German  affairs.  This  right 
Napoleon  determined  to  abolish.   On  1  Aug. 

1806,  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  was  informed  that 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  at  an  end.  In 
place  of  this  ancient  and  picturesque  institution 
a  confederation  of  the  Rbme  was  formed  under 
the  protectorate  o£  Napoleon,  a  *new  Carolin 
gian  code*  as  it  was  called  in  Paris,  where  tt 
was  drafted  under  the  direction  of  Talleyrand. 
The  16  princes  who  joined  the  confederation 
were  bound  by  a  close  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  to  France  and  compelled  to  furnish 
contingents  to  the  grand  army.  As  the  price 
of  their  subservience  to  the  Protector  of  the 
League,  they  were  encouraged  to  be  autocratic 
in  their,  own  dominions. 

As  Austerlitz  gave  Napoleon  control  of 
Southern  Germany,  so  Jena  and  Friedhnd  made 
him  master  of  the  north.  The  Prussian  court, 
roused  by  the  occupation  of  Hanover  in  1803, 
the  murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghein  in  1804,  and 
the  violation  of  Prussian  neutrality  by  Ber- 
nadotte's  corps  in  1805,  determined  (October 
1805)  to  present  an  ultimatum  to  NajKHeon  and 
in  the  event  of  his  refusal  to  cast  in  her  lot 
with  the  allies.  But  the  battle  of  Austerlitz 
intervened,  and  Haugwitz,  the  bearer  of  the 
Prussian  ultimatum,  was  compelled  to  sign  the 
humiliating  treaty  of  Schonbrunn  (15  Dec. 
1805) ^  Uie  main  object  of  which  was  to  involve 
Prussia  in  war  with  England  by  forcing  her  to 
accept  Hanover.  But  the  war  spirit  was  now 
high  in  Berlin,  and  everything  in  Napoleon's 
conduct  during  the  ensuing  months  —  the  for- 
mation of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhin&  the 
obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  a  counterbalanc- 
ing confederation  of  the  North  —  was  calcu- 
lated to  raise  it  Finally  Prussia  learned  that 
Napoleon  was  offering  Hanover  to  England, 
ana  nlshcd  into  war.  Napoleon,  swiftly  march- 
ing through  the  depths  of  Thuringia,  beat  the 
Prussians  at  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  14  Oct  1806^ 
occupied  Berlin,  compelled  the  Saxons  to  enter 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  finally, 
after  the  bloody  and  indecisive  battle  of  Eylatt, 
6  Feb.  1807,  won  a  crowning  victory  at  Fried- 
land,  14  June,  which  led  Alexander  of  Russia 
to  decide  for  peace.  The  three  sovereigns  met 
at  Tilsit,  and  then  a  peace  was  signed  7  July 

1807.  Prussia  was  not  only  compelled  to  pay 
a  heavy  war  indemnity,  and  to  support  a  French 
army  of  occtii»tion«  but  was  stripped  both  of 
her  eastern  and  western  provinces.  The  prov- 
inces (save  the  circle  of  Bialystodc)  acquired 
by  the  second  and  third  partition  of  Poland, 
were  formed  into  a  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw, 
which  was  attached  to  the  Saxon  kingdom,  and 
consequently  included  in  the  Rhenish  confede- 
ration. On  the  western  frontier,  the  Westpha- 
llan  province,  including  the  important  fortress 
of  Magdeburg  were,  togetlier  with  the  Duchy 
of  Brunswick,  parts  of  Hanover  and  the  elec- 
torate of  Hesse-Cassel,  formed  into  a  kingdom 
of  Westphalia  for  Prince  Jerome,  the  youngest 
brother  of  the  emperor,  likewise  included  in  the 
Rhenish  confederation.  The  Baltic  littoral 
passed  under  French  control,  for,  though  Dan- 
zig was  proclaimed  a  free  city,  it  was  to  be 
governed  by  a  French  force,  and  though  the 
Ehichies  of  Oldenburg  and  Mecklenbm^- 
Schwerin  were  restored  to  their  respective 
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dnkcs,  tb^  were  to  sustain  a  French  amy  of 
ocaqntion  until  the  general  peace  Meaawnil^ 
on  21  Nov.  IflOfi^  Napoleon  bad  issued  the  fa- 
OKKU  Berlin  decree  (4.v.)>  the  object  of  which 
was  to  ruin  England  hy  excluding  her  goods 
from  the  continent,  and  by  declaring  the  British 
isles  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade.  But  to  make 
the  continental  blockade  completely  effective  it 
was  nccessaiy  to  control  all  me  littoral  of  con- 
tinental Europe ;  and  this,  accordingly,  became 
the  primary  aim  of  impenal  poBcy.  The  Bata- 
vian  Rqmblic  was  converted  mto  a  fcingdcm  of 
HoUaniC  and  placed  under  the  ccmtrol  of  Lwiis 
in  180^  while  the  refusal  of  the  Pope  to  accede 
to  the  blockade  led  to  the  gradual  absorption 
of  the  Papal  Sutes,  and  to  their  final  incorpo- 
ration in  the  Fretich  Empire  in  IS09.  Thi^ 
too,  was  the  primary  motive  for  Napoleon's  in- 
tervention in  the  anairs  of  the  Iberian  penin- 
sula. While  returning  from  Tilsit,  Napoleon 
commanded  Talleyrand  to  inform  the  Forto- 
guese  that  unless  they  closed  thdr  forts  to  the 
British  by  1  Sept  1807,  he  would  declare  war 
upon  the  Prince  R^cnt  Portu^  did  not 
acquiesce,  a  secret  convention  was  signed  at 
Fontaineblcau,  27  Oct  1807^  between  France 
and  Spain,  providing  for  the  ^cnnt  conouest  and 
partition  of  the  Portuguese  kingdom.  The  con- 
quest was  rapidly  effected,  and  as  Junot  (q.v.) 
with  1,500  famiuied  grenadiers  struggled  into 
Lisbon,  30  Nov.  1807;  the  Prince  Recent  and 
the  royal  family  fled  to  South  i^enca.  But 
meanwhile  Napoleon  was  preparing  to  over- 
throw the  Bourbon  house  in  Spain.  The  court 
of  Madrid  had  secret  grudges  a^nst  the 
French  Empire,  and  in  a  moment  of  infatuation 
during  the  summer  of  1806,  the  Spanish  army 
had  been  mobilized  with  a  view  of  rejecting 
the  treaW  of  Ildeionzo,  which  had  been  the 
source  of  the  destruction  of  tlie  Spanish  navy. 
But  Jena  upset  the  calculation  of_  Godoy,  the 
miserable  favorite,  who  held  the  reins  of  Slutt- 
ish policy.  He  explained  away  his  action,  pro- 
tested fricndshii^  showed  himself  in  the  treaty 
of  Fontaineblcau,  prepared  to  connive  at  the 
destruction  of  the  bouse  of  Bragaoza,  and  did 
not  for  a  moment  deceive  Napoleon.  The 
Portuguese  campaign,  and  the  dissensions  be- 
tween Charles  IV  and  his  son  Ferdiiumd,  gave 
to  Napoleon  the  pretext  for  interference. 
French  troops  were  sent  across  the  Pyrennces, 
nominally  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
army  of  Portugal,  really  in  order  to  effect  the 
subjugation  of  the  country.  Finally  the  royal 
family  was  enticed  to  Bayonne,  and  father  and 
son  compelled.  5  May  1808,  to  renounce  their 
claims  to  the  throne.  Joseph  was  sent  to  gov- 
ern in  Madrid,  while  ^Murat,  the  grand  duke  of 
Berg,  took  his  place  in  Naples.  By  the  middle 
of  May  the  wlrale  Iberian  peninsula  had  nomi- 
nally becwne  an  annex  of  the  French  Empire. 
In  reality  the  gravest  mistake  had  been  com- 
mitted. An  English  army  under  Sir  Arthur 
Wcllesley  (q.v.)  defeated  Junot  at  Vimievo  21 
Aug.  1805,  and  forced  the  French  to  evacuate 
Portugal,  while  die  Spanish  people,  passionately 
loyal  to  the  fallen  dynasty,  hating  the  Frendi 
revolution,  and^  impervious  to  the  charms  of  a 
scientific  administration,  everyv^ere  rose  in  re- 
volt On  22  July  1806,  a  large  French  force 
under  Dupont  (^.v.)  capitulated  at  Baylen.  It 
was  the  first  serious  military  reverse  which  the 
French  Eminre  had  sustained. 

The  Austrian  war  of  1809  was  the  natural 


sequel  to  the  insurrection  of  die  Spamdi  peo^ 

Germany  was  smarting  under  the  hard^ups  in- 
volved l:ry  the  French  militaiy  occupation  aiul 
the  continental  blodcade;  and  the  dcraest  re- 
sentment was  caused  by  a  decree  issueo  Na- 
poleon, commanding  me  banishment  of  Stein 
(q.v.)>  die  great  reform  minister  from  Prussia. 
Every  German  who  hoped  for  better  things 
looked  to  Austria  as  the  destined  liberator;  but 
again  the  genius  of  Napoleon  overcame  all  ob- 
sUdes.  Five  brilliant  battles  (19-23  April) 
drove  the  Archduke  Charles  out  of  Bavaria. 
On  13  May  Vienna  surrendered  to  NuKtlccm. 
On  6  July  he  won  the  hanl  fou^t  ndd  of 
Wagram.  The  English  diversion  at  Waldieren 
was  as  ineffective  as  the  gallant  raid  of  Colond 
Schill  or  the  march  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick's black  Iggcwi  througb  northern  Gennany, 
On  14  Oct  1809.  Francis  of  Austria  accepted 
die  treaty  of  Schonbrunn,  and  abandoned  the 
Tyrol,  Trieste  and  the  Illyrian  httoral  to  the 
conqueror.  The  Tyrolesc;  who,  under  tiie 
leadership  of  Andreas  Hofer  (q.v.),  an  inn- 
]Eeei>er,  had  made  a  ^Hant  resistance  to  the 
French,  were  now  easily  overccMne,  and  wUle 
their  leader  was  shot,  to  the  eternal  £^race  of 
Napoleon,  their  territory  was  divided  between 
the  kingdoms  of  Italy,  Bavaria  and  the  Illyrian 
provinces  of  the  French  Empire.  Nor  was  tiiis 
the  la&t  affrtMit  to  Austrian  pride.  Divorcing 
Josephine,  Napoleon  demanded  and  obtained 
die  hand  of  Marie  Louise,  the  daue^ter  of 
Francis.  The  French  Emigre  had  now  reached 
its  zenith,  thoi^  some  further  rearrangements 
of  territory  were  effected,  mainly  for  me  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  mechanism  of  the  blod^- 
ade.  Thus  Louis,  who  was  considered  to  be 
too  lenient  to  the  Dutch,  was  compelled  to  ab- 
dicate, and  the  kingdom  of  Holland  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Empire  on  9  July  1810;  while  at 
the  end  of  the  year  (December  1810)  the  north- 
western portion  of  die  Westphanan  Idngdom, 
and  all  die  northwest  littoral  of  (jcrmany,  in- 
cluding Bremen,  Hamburg,  Liibeck  were  simi- 
larly incorporated  and  orranized  as  French  de- 
partments. The  rigor  of  the  blockade  now 
reached  its  height  Heavy  dudes  were  placed 
upon  all  colonial  imports  by  the  Trianon  tariff, 
S  Aue.  1810.  The  Fonuinebleau  decrees  (18 
and  25  October)  ordered  that  all  British  mann* 
factured  goods  found  in  the  Napoleonic  states 
should  be  seised  and  publicly  burnt  while  51 
tribunals  were  established  for  the  purpose  of 
ti^ng  persons  accused  of  contraband.  So 
eager  was  Napoleon  to  complete  the  ssrstem  that 
in  January  1811,  he  dethroned  the  Dnke  of 
Oldenburg,  the  uncle  of  the  Tsar. 

The  French  Empire  hy  this  time  consisted 
of  130  departments,  stretching  from  the  Etmi 
to  the  Trave,  and  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Chan- 
iwl,  and  ^rt  ,with  a  circle  of  vassal  kingdmns 
and  principalities.  Throughout  this  vast  area 
ihe  ^uaue  principles  of  soda!  eqnafiQr,  re- 
gions toleration,  and  promotion  by  mcnt  were 
enforced.  Though  the  codes  of  the  Empire 
were  more  perfunctory,  more^  observant  of 
older  legal  traditions  and  less  liberal  than  die 
civil  code,  which  was  the  wori  of  the  consulate, 
yet  they  preserved  two  valuable  conquests  of 
the  Revolution,  the  petty  jury  and  public  trial 
If  the  essence  of  democracy  was,  as  Napt^eon 
contended,  "'a  career  open  to  talent*  then  die 
Frendi  EiniHre  was  democratic^  tnit  in  every 
other  respect  it  viobtod  die  pnndples  of  lit^ 
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er^.  Special  courts  were  created  with  sum- 
mary jurisdiction  tn  the  disturbed  districts. 
The  censorship  of  the  press  (aggravated  by  the 
decree  of  5  Feb.  1810)  annihilated  poUtical 
criticism.  Holding  that  there  could  be  no  po- 
litical stability  without  "a  teaching  body  actu- 
ated by  Bxed  principles,'  N^K>leon  created  17 
March  1808,  a  University  of  France,  which  was 
intended  to  include  all  the  educational  agencies 
in  the  Empire,  and  to  form  citizens  *attaaied  to 
their  reli^on,  their  prince,  their  country,  and 
their  family.'  No  one  could  open  a  school  or 
teach  in  public  without  being  a  graduate  of  the 
universi^,  which  was  to  create  and  administer 
the  public  and  to  authorize  and  supervise  the 
private  schools.  The  university  was  divided 
into  16  academies,  one  in  Paris  and  15  in  the 
provinces,  and  governed  by  a  grand-master, 
whose  ^wintment  and  dismiss^  lav  in  the 
hands  of^  the  Emperor.  The  aim  of  me  whole 
institution  was  to  inculcate  hatuts  of  military 
disd^tne  and  blind  snbservience,  and  to  secure 
complete  educational  uniformity  throt^hout  his 
empire.  An  imperial  catechism,  drawn  up  by 
Napoleon  himself  and  inculcating  obedience 
to  nis  person,  was  intended  to  give  a  similar  di- 
rection to  the  public  mind.  To  fortify  the 
dynasty.  Napoleon  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to 
create  an  hereditary  nt^iili^,  but  the  opposi- 
tion which  had  been  made  to  the  Ltgjipn  of 
Honor  in  the  name  of  equality  warned  him  to 
proceed  with  caution.  In  the  first  instance  he 
Degan  by  distributing  foreign  fiefs  and  titles, 
carving  no  less  than  17  duchies  out  of  the 
Venetian  states;  then  (August  1806)  license 
was  given  to  exchanip  grand  ducat  fiefs  for 
estates  widiin  the  territory  of  the  empire,  and 
to  transfer  to  estates  so  acquired  the  privilege 
attadiing  to  noUe  tenure.  Finally,  on  I  March 
1809,  a  new  nobility  was  created,  the  titles  to 
be  hereditary  and  the  noble  lands  to  be  en- 
tailed. In  all.  31  dukes,  388  counts,  1,090 
barons  and  about  1,500  kni^ts  were  created 
tmder  the  first  empire;  but  Napoleon  was  un- 
easily conscious  uiat  aristocracies^  were  the 
product  of  time,  and  that  the  nobility  of  the 
ancient  regime  deposed  the  upstart  dignitaries 
of  the  empire.  *I  have  made  princes  and 
dukes,'  he  said  at  Saint  Helena,  ^'but  I  could 
not  make  real  nobles.' 

In  France  the  burden  of  the  empire  was 
great;  but  it  was  still  more  crushing  in  the 
dependencies.  It  was  part  of  Napoleon's  sys- 
tem to  reserve  half  die  domains  in  every  vassal 
state  to  serve  as  endowment^  to  generals  or 
favorites,  or  to  help  to  replenish  ms  imperial 
treasury.  In  addition  to  this,  the  dependencies 
were  subjected  to  the  conscription  and  the 
blockade,  compelled  to  suj^rt  the  French 
troops  who  might,  from  tune  to  time,  be 
quartered  on  them,  and  to  maintain  war  estab- 
hshments  quite  out  of  proportion  to  their 
financial  resources.  Thus  the  benefits  secured 
1^  the  introduction  of  the  French  legal  codes 
were  lanely  neutralized;  and  the  French  rule 
became  detested  all  over  (zermany  and  Italy. 
TI(e  conscription  was  everywhere^  abhorrent, 
wfule  the  blockade  inflicted  great  injury  where- 
ever,  as  in  Holland  or  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Berg,  commerce  or  industry  had  been  active.  • 
If  me  Italian,  Dutch  and  German  merchan- 
^se  had  been  permitted  a  free  entry  into  the 
Frendi  markets  the  lot  of  the  mercantile  and 
industrial  community  mi^t  have  been  allevi- 


ated; but  in  tids,'  as  in  other  respects.  Napoleon 
sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  French  depend- 
encies to  those  of  France  herself. 

The  reconciliation  with  the  Papacy,  which 
had  been  one  of  the  principal  achievements  of 
the  consulate,  was  broken  under  the  empire. 
The  Papal  States  were  annexed  to  France,  17 
May  1809,  by  a  decree  recalling  the  donation  of 
Constantine,  and  Rome  was  declared  to  be  a 
free  imperial  town.  Pius  VII  retaliated  by- 
excommunicating  the  despotlers  of  the  Cliurch, 
and  the  bull  was  secretly  circulated  through 
the  empire.  For  this  act  of  temerity  he  was 
seized  5-6  July  1809,  and  carried  off  to  Savona, 
where  he  was  kept  a  prisoner.  Difficulties, 
however,  soon  arose.  The  Pope  refused  to  in- 
stitute Uie  bishops  named  by  Napoleon;  and 
NapoletHi  failed  to  coerce  bim.  Ine  cardinals 
and  generals  of  the  orders  were  convoked  to 
Paris,  and  the  archives  of  the  Roman  adminis- 
tration were  similarly  transferred  to  the  capital 
of  the  empire.  By  a  decree  of  17  Feb.  1810,  the 
Pope  was  guaranteed  a  salary  of  2,500,000 
francs,  given  a  palace  in  Paris,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  was  ordained  that  alt  future  popes 
should  at  their  enthronement  swear  to  oMerve 
the  (jallican  articles  of  1662,  which  were  de- 
clared common  to  alt  the  churches  of  the 
empire.  TIus  bold  and  revolutionary  measnre 
aroused  great  protests.  Thirteen  cardinals  re- 
fused to  attend  the  emperor^s  marriage  with 
Marie  Louise,  and  were  in  consequence  ban- 
ished to  provincial  towns  and  prohibited  from 
wearing  the  purple.  A  national  council  (17 
June  to  5  Jub"  1819)  gave  Napoleon  no  satis- 
faction, but  at  last  a  mutilated  remnant  of  the 
assmbi^  was  induced  to  declare  that  the  right 
of  institution  to  vacant  sees  lapsed  to  the 
metropolitan  in  case  the  Pope  failed  to  grant 
institution  within  six  months  after  the  see  fell 
vacant.  The  Pope  s^ed  a  brief  accepting 
diis  conclusion,  but  in  a  form  which  was  dis- 
tasteful to  Napoleon,  and  the  sore  remained 
open.  At  last,  after  the  Russian  disaster,  Napo- 
leon was  induced  (concordat  of  Fontainebleatt 
25  Jan.  1813)  to  renounce  his  claim  to  die 
Catholicity  of  the  Galilean  articles,  while  the 
Pope  on  his  side  confirmed  the  conciliar  decree 
on  the  institution  of  bishoprics.  But  good  feel- 
ing was  never  restored,  and  the  alienation  of 
the  Catholic  Church  was  one  of  the  greatest 
errors  of  the  Napoleonic  Empire. 

The  downfall  of  the  emj^ire  was  the  nat- 
ural result  of  Napoleon's  ambition.  The  Penin- 
sula War  drained  France  of  her  finest  troops, 
relieved  the  pressure  on  Prussia  and  prevented 
Napoleon  from  carrying  out  the  designs  on  the 
Balkan  peninsula,  which  had  been  part  Of  the 
secret  arrangement  at  Tilsit  Other  causes  con- 
tributed to  weaken  the  Franco- Russian  alliance, 
—  Napoleon's  encouragement  of  the  Poles,  the 
continent  blockade,  the  Austrian  marriage,  the 
annexation  of  Oldenburg.  War  broke  out  in 
1812,  and  Napoleon  led  a  huge  army  to  Mos- 
cow. He  retreated  among  the  rigors  of  a 
Rusuan  autumn  ^October-December),  lost  a 
quarter  of  a  million^  men,  and  shattered  his 
prestige.  First  Russia,  then  Austria,  ranged 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  allies.  A  crush- 
ing defeat  at  Leipzig  (16-19  October  1813) 
compelled  the  evacuation  of  Germam|;  ana 
brought  about  an  invasion  of  Prance.  Thoneh 
Napoleon  fought  a  brilliant  campaign  in  me 
valleys  of  die  Mame  and  the  Seine  against  the 
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Prussian  and  Austrian  armies,  the  allies  eventu- 
ally pressed  on  to  Paris.  On  30  March  1814, 
the  defense  of  the  capital  was  surrendered  by 
Marmont,  and  on  6  April  Napoleon  signed  an 
act  of  abdication  at  rontainebleau,  and  was 
allowed  to  retire  to  Elba.  His  dynasty  was 
prescribed.  On  the  advice  of  Talleyrand, 
Alexander  of  Russia,  who  had  entered  Paris 
at  the  head  of  the  allied  armies,  resolved  to 
recall  the  Bourbons.  So  perished  the  empire 
in  a  blaze  of  military  glory,  which  France  wiU 
never  forget. 

On  his  return  from  Elba  in  1815,  Napoleon, 
realizing  the  growth  of  liberalism,  made  a  pre- 
tense oi  liberalizing  the  imperii  institutions, 
and  Benjamin  Constant,  who  had  led  the  op- 
position to  Louis  XVni,  was  summoned  to 
draw  up  a  constitution.  The  defeat  of  Water- 
loo supervened  before  any  serious  trial  had 
been  made  of  the  Additional  Act,  which  estab- 
lished an  hereditary  Chamber  of  Peers,  an 
elected  chamber  of  representatives,  and  at  the 
same  time  guaranteed  the  freedom  of  the  press ; 
but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  had  Napoleon 
succeeded  m  re-establishing  his  frawers,  he 
would  have  made  short  work  of  liberals  and  of 
liberalism.  At  Saint  Helena,  however,  he  pro- 
fessed that  the  despotism  of  the  empire  had 
been  a  transitional  expedient,  and  that  the 
future  of  liberalism  and  nationality  in  Europe 
were  bound  up  with  the  fortunes  of  his  house ; 
and  this  was  the  creed  of  the  Bonapartist 
party,  and  the  pretext  and  apology  for  the 
second  empire. 

Bibliography. —  The  best  short  bionaphies 
of  Napoleon  are  those  by  F.  R.  Seeley  (London 
1836)  i  J.  H.  Rose  (2  vols.,  London  1902) ;  A. 
Foumier  (3  vols.,  Vienna  1886-89;  French  tr. 
Paris  1892).  The  'Cambridge  Modern  His- 
tory' (Vol.  IX,  Cambridge  1906)  gives  a  more 
extended  treatment,  and  a  very  full  bibliography. 
Lavisse  et  Rambaud's  *Histoire  Generale' 
(Vol.  IX,  Paris  1897),  is  a  valuable  work  of  the 
same  type,  but  slightly  less  elaborate.  H.  A. 
Taine's  *Le  Ri^me  Modeme*  (2  vols.,  Paris 
1891-94),  gives  a  striking  criticism  of  the  in- 
stitutions. For  the  empire  in  Germany,  H.  A.  L. 
Fisher's  'Studies  in  Napoleonic  Statesmanship: 
Germany*  (Oxford  1903)  ;  for  the  empire  in 
Italy,  J.  F.  Driaulfs  'Napolion  en  Italic' 
(Paris  1906),  and  R.  M.  Johnston's  'The  Napo- 
leonic Empire  in  Southern  Italy*  (2  vols.,  Lon- 
don 1904),  may  be  usefully  consulted.  An 
elaborate  work  by  F.  Masson,  'Napoleon  et  sa 
famille'  (7  vols.,  Paris  1897),  is  the  best 
authority  on  the  domestic  history  of  the  em- 
peror. For  his  statesmanship  there  are  few 
works  so  illuminating  as  *Pelet  de  la  Lozhv 
Opinions  de  Napoleon  I  au  Conseil  d'Etat* 
(Paris  1833,  Engjlish  tr.,  London  1837).  The 
text  of  the  most  important  constitutional  docu- 
ments may  be  consulted  in  Helie  'Les  Consti- 
tutions de  la  France*  (Vol.  II).  The  principal 
original  authority  for  the  period  is  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  emperor  himself,  which  was 
published  in  32  volumes  (1858-70);  to  which 
great  collection  must  be  added  some  few  vol- 
umes of  supplementary  gleanings,  'Lettres 
in^tes  ed.  Lecestre*  (2  vols.,  Paris  1897)  ; 
'I^ettres  inidites  ed.  L.  de  Brotonne*  (Paris 
1898) ;  and  'Demieres  lettres  incites  ed.  L  de 
Brotonne'  (Paris  1903).  A  handy  bibliography 
has  been  published  by  F.  Kircheisen  (London 


1902)  but  it  IS  distinctly  inferior  to  the  bibliog- 
raphy in  the  'Cambridge  Modem  History.* 

Herbert  Albebt  Laurens  Fishes, 
Author  of  'Studies  in  Napoleonic  Statesman- 
ship,^ 'The  Medierval  Empire,*  etc. 

5.  FRENCH   HISTORY  SINCE  1815. 

^yith  the  year  1815  (fall  of  Napoleon,  Restora- 
tion of  the  Old  Monarchy),  opens  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  France.  It  may  be  said  that  from 
that  date  up  to  1870  all  important  events,  in 
spite  of  their  inevitable  reaction,  led  gradually 
to  the  final  destruction  of  the  monarchy,  the 
establishment  of  the  republic  upon  a  solid  basis 
and  the  triumph  of  democratic  principles.  Be- 
fore proceeding  further,  and  for  the  s^ke  of 
easy  reference,  it  may  be  convenient  to  mention 
the  heads  of  the  state  in  their  order  of  suc- 
cession : 

Louit  XVIII,  King.  1815-24. 
Charles  X,  King,  1824-3D. 
Louis  PhilippeTKing.  lg30-(«. 

Louis  Napofion  Boupvte,  President  d  the  Republic 
NapoUon  III,  Emwror,  1852-70. 

General  Trochu,  IVnident  of  the  Ooavernement  de  Is 
DtfensD  Nationftle,  1870-71. 

Adolphe  Thiers,  President  al  the  Republic.  1871-73. 

Uartehal  de  Mac-Mthon,  President  a(  tiie  Rmililic. 
1873-79. 

julet  Orfivr,  Pnsdent  of  the  Rapublie.  1879-87. 
Ssdi-Csmot,  President  of  tbe  RepuUic,  1887-94. 
Cssimir  P£ner.  President  of  the  Republic,  1894-95. 
Pilis  Paiire,  President  of  tbe  Republic,  189S-99. 
Eraile  Loubet  President  of  tbe  Repablk,  1899-06. 
Around  PklliAia,  Pmident  of  Oe  Keputdic.  1906-13. 
Rsymond  Ptniicar6.  President  oC  tbe  RqMiblic.  1915- 

Louis  XVIII,  brother  of  Louis  XVI,  was  a 
liberal  king,  not  by  temperament  but  by  cau- 
tiousness, and  not  only  tried' to  preserve  peace 
which  was  earnestly  desired  tiy  the  French 
people,  but  to  act  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  charter  of  1814  which  gave  almost  entire 
ratification^  to  the  chief  reforms  achieved  by 
the  revolution:  equality  of  rights,  political  liber- 
ties, a  Parliament  elected  by  the  nation.  Un- 
fortunately the  king's  own  brother,  Comte 
d'Artois,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  party  known 
as  "Ultra-Royalists,*  chedced  in  some  measure 
that  liberal  policy.  He  wanted  to  restore  the 
former  regime  of  absolute  monarchy  and  used 
to  say  that,  for  himself,  he  would  rather  be  a 
simple  joiner  than  be  a  king  in  the  same  capacity 
as  a  king  of  England.  The  Ultra-Royaliste 
were  responsible  for  what  is  known  as  *1a  Ter7 
reur  Blanche"  (the  White  Terror), —  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  'Red  Terror"  of  the  Convention, 
—  that  is  to  say  for  the  plunders  and  murders 
of  the  Bonapartists  and  Republicans  (especially 
in  the  south  of  France),  by  their  supporters 
who  were  more  or  less  encouraged  by  the  local 
authorities. 

It  is  true,  nevertheless,  to  say  that  imder 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII,  were  adopted,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  France,  those 
measures  which  are  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  a 
constitutional  and  representative  government: 
periodical  election,  annual  vote  of  the  budget 
liberty  of  discussion  in  the  chamber,  and  liberty 
of  the  press.  In  order  to  be  an  elector  it  was 
necessary  to  pay  taxes  to  the  amount  of  500 
francs,  and  only  those  who  paid  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  1,000  francs  had  the  rig^t  to  be 
elected.  It  must  be  remembered  that  riie 
wealth  in  France  is  distributed  into  many  hands, 
and  especially  at  that  time  the  men  who  p»d 
500  or  1,000  francs  in  taxes  were  rdatiTely  very 
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rich;  <HaJr  a  minority  of  the  French  peoj^  was 
represented  in  the  Qiambers. 

Nevertheless,  the  liberal  aspirations  of  the  na- 
tion were  encouraged  because  it  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  really  liberal  government.  But  it  was 
only  a  beginnmg  and  the  Ultra-Royalists  who 
wanted  to  restore  all  the  former  privileges  o£ 
the  old  aristocracy  succeeded  in  stopping  it,— 
but  of  course  only  for  a  time  as  nothing  can 
stop  the  progress  of  true  liberalism,  once  the 
movement  is  started. 

The  "Ultras"  were  in  fact  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  aristocratic  governments  of 
Europe:  Prussia,  Austria  and  Russia,  that  had 
pledged  themselves  to  stifle  all  revoluticmaiy 
movements  and  manifestations  in  any  country. 
For  that  purpose,  these  nations  who  had  formed 
the  Holy  Alliance  (9-v.),  had  proclaimed  that 
they  had  a  right  of  mtervention  wherever  and 
whenever  the  public  institutions  were  threatened 
by  a  revolt  of  the  people.  In  fact  the  Hob^ 
Alliance  was  growing  anxious  at  the  manifesta- 
tions of  liberalism  in  France,  and  at  tlie  Con- 
gress of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1819),  they  took 
occasion  to  impress  strongly  upon  the  French 
ambassador  that  if  the  French  wanted  to  take 
care  of  themselves  they  should  accept  the  pro- 
gram of  the  "Ultras.*  At  about  the  same  time 
(1820),  the  Due  de  Berri,  nephew  of  the  king, 
was  murdered  by  a  lunatic  named  LouveL  The 
liberals  were  held  responsible  ifor  this  murder 
on  the  ground  that  their  modetaticm  weakened 
the  power  and  encouraged  the  criminals,  and 
the  Ultra-Royalists,  supported  by  the  Holy 
Alliance  abroad,  again  came  into  power,  which 
they  retained  till  the  revolution  of  1830,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Comte  de  Villele  (1820-27) 
and  the  Prince  de  Polignac  (1829-30).  These 
two  ministers  wanted  to  re-establish  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  ancient  nobility,  that  is  of  the  great 
landlords  and  the  authori^  of  the  Church. 

That  poliqr  was  embo£ed  in  the  following 
legislative  measures:  (1)  the  Emigres  (the 
members  of  the  nobility  who  bad  left  France 
during  the  revolution)  were  to  receive  a 
billion  francs  (indemmte  du  XCiIUard)  as  a 
compensation  for  the  sale  of  their  estates  which 
had  been  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  state.  (2) 
Certain  crimes  of  a  religious  character  (the 
stealing  of  sacred  church  vessels),  were  to  be 
punished  by  death.  (3)  Abroad,  stqiported  by 
the  policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  France  under- 
took the  Spanish  expedition  in  order  to  over- 
come Uie  revolt  o£  the  Spaniards  against  the 
absolutism  and  despotism  of  their  king  and  to 
restore  the  latter  to  his  full  power. 

In  spite  of  the  conquest  of  A^icrs  (1830) 
the^  Ultras  who  had  not  yet  realized  that  their 
foiky  was  contrary  to  the  new  French  spirit 
sealed  their  doom  when,  in  July  1830,  th^ 
allowed  Charles  X  (who  had  succeeded  his 
brother  in  1824)  to  sign  the  famous  Ordon- 
nances  de  Juillet  as  follows:  (1)  Dissolution 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  newly  elected,  be- 
cause it  had  liberal  aspirations.  (2)  Suppres- 
sion of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  (3)  Altera- 
tion of  the  electoral  taws  in  favor  of  the  rich , 
citizens.  (4)  New  election  to  take  place  in  the 
following  September. 

It  was  really  a  coup  d'etat,  a  violation  of 
the  constitutional  charter,  which  was  imme- 
diately answered  by  a  revolution  In  Paris.  After 
three  days'  fit^hting,  (Zharles  X,  an  obstinate 
unintelligent  kmg  who  had  not  understood  in 


the  least  the  spirit  of-the  French  people,  had  to 
leave  not  only  his  throne  but  his  country,  and 
seek  refuge  in  Ejigland. 

This  short  revolution  did  not  end  in  the 
estabUshment  of  the  republic,  but  it  streng^- 
ened  forever  the  sovereign^  of  the  nation 
■through  a  constitutional  government.  Anotlur 
4ynasty,  that  of  the  Orleans,  who  were  cousins 
of  the  former  king,  was  called  to  the  throne, 
and  Louis  Philippe,  when  ascending  the  throne, 
was  made  to  pledge  himself  to  respect  the  new 
amended  constitutional  charter. 

He  was  not  the  Idn^  of  France,  as  the  former 
kings  were,  but  the  kmg  of  the  French,  which 
meant  that  he  had  been  freely  elected  tnr  the 
French  people,  and  that  there  was  no  divine 
ri£^t  attached  to  the  throne.  Louis  Philippe  was 
a  kind  of  liberal  Bourgeois;  he  leaned  entirehr 
upon  the  middle-classes,  thereby  alienating  both 
the  aristocratic  party  and  the  lower  dasses. 
As  regards  the  foreign  polity  under  his  reign,  he 
made  an  alliance  with  Etwland,  to  ensure  peace 
on  a  durable  basis;  the  Entente  Cordiale  dates 
from  Louis  Philippe ;  his  Prime  Minister 
Guizot,  die  famous  French  historian,  being  the 
main  supporter  of  that  policy.  As  regar<^  the 
manufacturing  industries  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe  was  marked  by  an  unprecedented  de- 
velopment which  created  or  rather  expanded 
immensely  the  proletariat  and  the  power  of 
the  poorer  classes. 

In  fact,  the  latter  started  that  socialistic 
movement  which  was  extraordinarilv  intensi- 
fied duriug  the  third  republic  and  whose  loud 
and  sometmies  brutal  protests  ended  suddenly, 
—  only  for  a  time, —  on  the  very  eve  of  the  great 
European  War,  when  Taurus  ^as  murdered  by 
a  lunatic  The  socialistic  theories,  preached 
mostly  1^  Saint-Simon,  Fourier,  Proutmon  and 
Louis  Blanc,  were  however  strongly  opposed 
by  the  Guizot  cabinet.  Once  more  the  re- 
publicans, allied  to  the  socialists,  brou^t  about 
a  revolution  in  Paris  and  dethroned  the  king 
who  — history  repeats  itself —had  to  se^ 
refuge  in  England  (1848). 

A  republican  government  was  established 
for  the  second  time  in  the  histoiy  of  France. 
It  was,  however,  a  government  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  before  a  really  democratic  govern- 
ment, Le.,  the  third  and  present  I^ubtic,  was 
established.  France  was  to  suffer  such  a  catas- 
trophe and  to  be  taught  such  a  lesson  as  are 
likely  never  to  be  forgotten. 

A  nephew  of  Napoleon.  Prince  Louis  Na- 

?)leon,  was  elected  President  of  the  Republic: 
his  choice  may  appear  to  be  preposterous ;  the 
reason  was  that  there  was  a  reactionary  move- 
meat  of  the  Monarchists  and  of  the  Bona- 
partists  ^»inst  the  Republicans  themselves. 

The  fear  of  a  fresh  revolution  was  directed 
against  the  republican  government  (which  for 
a  few  weeks  was  only  a  (xouvemement  Pro- 
visoire,  consisting  of  the  famous  French  poet 
Lamartine,  and  Gamier-Pages,  Arago,  Ledru- 
Rollin).  The  Socialists  and  the  working  classes 
were  very  exacting.  Many  riots  broke  out  in 
Paris.  Monarchists  and  Bonapartists  hoping 
that  Louis  Napoleon  might  serve  their  own  pur- 
poses  elected  him  President  of  the  republic  for 
a^  period  which  according  to  the  new  constitu- 
tion was  to  last  four  years. 

Louis  Napoleon,  however,  served  onty  h!s 
own  purpose.  As  he  had  not  the  right  to  be 
elected  at  the  expiration  of  four  years,  he 
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asked  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  change  the 
constitution  so  that  he  might  be  re-cTccted. 
The  Assembly,  however,  did  not  accept  this 
amendment,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  it  was 
dissolved  bv  the  coup  d'etat  of  2  Dec  1851; 
about  100  deputies  were  exiled,  a  new  consti- 
tution was  drawn  up  admitting  universal  snf'  ' 
ir^e,  and  Louis  Napoleon,  appealing  through 
a  plebiscite  to  the  people,  succeeded  in  having 
himself  proclaimed  emperor  of  the  French 
people  under  the  name  of  Napoleon  IIL  He 
rdffned  until  1870. 

From  1852  to  1860  the  second  empire  was  a 
highly  despotic  government,  strict  censorship, 
drastic  control  of  the  elections  by  the  govern- 
ment, no  right  of  initiative,  of  amendment,  of 
interpdlation  for  the  Chamber,  no  public  sit- 
tings and  no  reports  of  the  latter,  etc  From 
i860  to  the  end,  the  em|rire  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, very  liberal. 

Napoleon  III  was  obti|^d  to  alter  his  policy 
on  account  of  the  growmg  opposition  of  his 
people  as  a  consequence  of  the  Crimean  War 
(1855),  of  the  Italian  War  (against  the  Aus- 
trian! 1859),  who  held  a  portion  of  Italy.  The 
Cadiolics  espedally  were  stron^fy  opposed  to 
the  emperor  m  consetiuence  of  his  policy  toward 
the  Pope,  when  he  allowed  the  Italian  \dng. 
Vittorio  Emmanuele,  to  'seize  the  Pontifical 
States,  thereby  suppressing  the  teniporal  power 
of  the  Pope.  Napoleon  had  to  form  a  new 
majority  from  the  ranks  of  the  Liberals;  the 
press  was  freed  from  former  restraints,  the 
elections  were  no  longer  controlled,  meetings 
were  aQowed  unomditionally;.  Neverdieless  the 
emperor  was  steadily  becoming  unpopular;  the 
'Roman  Question^  became  so  entangled  that 
all  parties  were  dissatisfied;  the  Mexican  War 
had  a  lamentable  conclusion;  toward  Prussia, 
who  was  growing  aggressive,  Napoleon  did 
not  adopt  any  definite  policy;  weakness  of 
character,  indecision  of  mind  were  not  what 
mic^t  have  been  expected  from  a  Napoleon; 
itte  very  name  of  the  great  conqueror  had  acted 
upon  the  public  mina  as  a  sort  of  magic;  but 
presently,  for  the  second  time  within  less  than 
a  century,  the  name  of  Napoleon  was  to  be 
identified  with  a  national  catastrophe. 

It  is  on\y  fair,  howeverj  to  say  that  in  spite 
of  many  political  blunders  m  his  foreign  pofi^r, 
the  districts  of  Nice  and  Savoie  were  given  to 
France  by  Italy  in  exchange  for  the  help  of 
the  French  armies  in  the  war  against  the 
Austrians  which  resulted  finally  in  the  unifi- 
cation of  Italy. 

This  is  no  place  to  relate  in  details  the  sad 
tale  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  in  1870-71; 
the  world  knows  that  France  was  defeated,  that 
Alsace-Lorraine  was  wrested  from  the  mother 
country  and  that  an  indemnity  of  five  milliards 
francs  had  to  be  paid  to  Prussia. 

After  the  capitulation  of  Sedan  (2  Se^t 

1870)  ,  the  Corps  tigislatif  assembled  in  Pans, 
deposed  the  emperor,  and  Republic  was  pro- 
claimed by  Gambetta,  Jules  Favre  and  Jules 
Ferry  (4  Sept.  1870).  A  Gouvemement  Pro- 
visoirc  was  established  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
Gambetta  was  the  most  prominent  member  of 
that  government;  he  did  wonders  in  organizing 
the  Defense  Nationale,  raised  new  armies  and 
wanted,  in  the  teeth  of  insuperable  difficulties, 
to  continue  the  war. 

After  the  capitulation  of  Paris  (28  Jan, 

1871)  ,  however,  there  was  no  hope  left — the 


preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed,  but  Uiey 
were  to  be  ratified  by  the  French  people  dirou^i 
their  representatives.  An  Assembly  (L' Assem- 
ble Nationale),  was  elected  in  most  exceptional 
circumstances;  the  republican  candidates  who 
had  (Gambetta  at  their  head  wanted  the  continu- 
ation of  the  war,  whilst  the  la^  najorily  of 
the  nation  was  in  favor  of  peace.  The  electors 
voted  for  the  royalist  candidates,  and  the  ma- 
jority in  the  Assembly  was  composed  of  375 
Monarchists  out  of  700  members.  The  trea^ 
of  Francfort  was  signed  with  Prussia  (10  May 
1871 ) ;  the  Commune  de  Paris  (insurrection  of 
the  Parisians  against  the  new  government)  was 
finally  repressed  and  the  way  was  cleared  for 
a  comparatively  long  period  of  peace,  prosperity, 
democratic  reforms  and  consolidations,  the 
solidification  of  public  and  personal  ri^ts  so 
much  desired  by  the  French  people. 

The  Assemble  Nationale  was  composed  of 
a  majority  of  Monarchists,  but  they  were  di- 
vided into  two  parties,  the  L^timists  and  the 
Orieanists. 

The  former  supported  the  Comte  de  (Hiam- 
bord,  a  nephew  of  Charles  X,  that  is  to  say  of 
the  Bourbons;  the  latter  smiported  the  Comte 
de  Paris,  a  descendant  of  Louis-Philippe  who 
belonged  to  the  dynasty  of  the  d'Ortians.  Eadi 
of  these  two  parties  wanted  the  restoration  to 
the  throne  of  their  respective  candidates.  In 
the  meantime,  Adolphe  Thiers  was  entrusted 
with  the  executive  power  and  received  officially 
the  title  of  President  of  the  Republic  (General 
Trochu  had  been  the  President  of  the  Govern- 
ment de  la  Defense  Nationale).  The  Monardi- 
ists  however  did  not  feel  bound  to  accept  the 
Republic  as  the  definite  form  of  die  Frendi 
government:  Legitimists  and  Orieanists  hoped 
that  they  might  sooner  or  later  come  to  an 
arrangement  between  themsdves,  but  Thiers  re- 
fused to  be  a  party  to  any  restoration.  Before 
the  hostility  of  the  Qiamber,  he  had  to  resign 
his  office  and  Marshal  de  MacMahon  was 
elected  in  his  place  (1873).  On  the  other  huid 
the  Comte  de  Chambord  made  himself  very  un- 
popular by  insisting  that  the  national  emblem 
should  be  the  white  flag  (symbol  of  absolute 
monarchy)  ;  not  only  was  he  unpopular  with 
the  Republicans,  which  was  a  matter  of  course 
but  wim  all  Monarchists  as  well,  Orieanists  and 
Bonapartists.  Hie  republican  party  was  fin- 
ing ground  every  day ;  in  1875  the  constitutional 
laws  of  the  present  Republic  were  voted  by  the 
National  Assembly,  wnich  broke  up  and  was 
replaced  by  two  constitutional  Chambers:  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate. 

The  government  of  the  country  was  hence- 
forth to  be  that  of  a  parliamentary  Republic 
based  on  universal  suffrage.  The  victory  of 
the  Republicans  however  was  not  complete.  A 
coup  d'etat  was  soon  to  be  attempted:  fortu- 
nately it  failed  in  its  results. 

MacMahon,  as  well  as  the  Senate,  belonged 
to  the  Conservative  party.  Oti  16  May  1876 
the  President,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Senate, 
dissolved  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  This  was 
really  a  coup  d'etat,  as  there  was  no  proper 
reason  for  a  dissolution  except  that  the  repub- 
lican minori^  was  becoming  more  and  more 
powerful. 

MacMahon  and  the  Senate  were,  however, 
frustrated  in  their  designs:  die  elections  sent 
to  the  Chamber  a  greater  number  of  Repub- 
licans whose  policy  was  to  zpply  in  a  strict 
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manner  the  Constitutional  taws  pi  1875.  Be* 
fore  the  opposition  o£  the  new  Chainber,  Mac- 
Mahon  haa  to  retire  from  the  Presidency  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  ftolitician  belonging  to  a 
modest  family,  a  cautious,  clever  lawyer  who 
had  no  intention  to  resign  his  post  in  favor  of 
any  king  or  emperor,  being  only  too  glad  to 
keep  it  for  himself.  Jules  Grevy  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  from  1879  to  1887. 

No  serious  attempt  was  made  from  that  time 
to  disturb  the  internal  peace  of  Hu  cowntry 
and  France  could  after  many  revolutions  and 
changes  of  govenunents  devote  herself  to  the 


The  two  ititemal  incidents  o£  real  invqrt- 
aoce  and  the  results  of  which  might  have  been 
disastrous  had  tbcy  not  beai  dtedttd  in  time; 
were  the  asitalion  of  Ae  BontangitHU  and  ike 
Iheyim  amir. 

General  Boulanger  was  very  popular  in  the 
army  and  among  the  French  people  as  a  whole. 
Monarchists,  Bonapartists  and  a  fraction  of  the 
Republican  ^rty  persuaded  him  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  popularity  in  order  to  overthrow 
the  R^nblic  and  to  restore  something  like  the 
EmjMre  or  the'  Monarchy  under  the  name  of  a 
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development  of  her  trade,  her  industries  and 
her  democratic  institutions.  All  political  liber- 
ties as  regards  press,  meetings,  associations, 
universal  suffrage,  etc.,  have  been  absolutely 
confirmed. 

As  r^rds  the  ^  Church,  the  Republic  has 
very  much  reduced  its  power,  by  disestablishing 
it  and  confiscating  all  the  private  estates  which 
belonged  to  it.  (See  articles  on  Chubch  and 
Statx).  Social  legislation  has  been  passed 
which  authorizes  strikes,  trade-unions,  regulates 
the  work  of  women  and  children  in  the  fac- 
tories, limits  the  working  hours,  obliges  the  em- 
ployers to  insure  their  stafE  against  accidents,  etc. 

VOL.  11—39 


•Plebiscitary,  Republic*  At  that  time  (1887- 
89)  the  pluHnommal  baUot  made  it  ftossiUe  for 
the  candidates  to  stand  in  all  the  yotmg  districts 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  For  General  Bou- 
langer, who  was  extremely  popular  throu^out 
France  this  amounted  to  tiyiog  a  plebiscil^ 
The  genera]  had  an  immense  success,  but  he  be- 
longed to  a  class  of  romantic  visitxiaries  who 
lack  the  qualities  essential  for  any  man  of  rc- 
tion :  energy  and  quick  decision  of  mind.  Th< 
national  hero  did  not  take  the  tide  at  its  flood; 
he  hesitated  and  lost  his  venture.  On  the  other 
hand  the  government  checked  the  movemeali 
by  restoring  the  Uninominal  ballot,  by  which 
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no  candidate  could  stand  for  more  than  one 
constituency  at  a  time,  thereby  ftustrating  all 
further  attempts  to  a  plebiscite;  finally  the 
leaders  of  the  Boulangisme  were  tried  for  high 
treason  before  the  Senate.  Boulaneer  himself 
died  in  exile  at  Brussels  where  he  snot  himself 
through  the  head. 

The  Dreyfus  affair  had  veiy  important 
political  consequences.  Alfred  Dr^fus  was  an 
artillery  officer  accused  and  convicted  of  hif^ 
treason.  He  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  trans- 
portation by  a  mili  ary  tribunal.  A  new  trial 
reduced  the  punishment  to  10  years.  Finally 
the  Cour  de  Cassation  released  him  entirely. 
The  question  whether  Dreyfus  was  or  was  not 
guilty  was  most  passionately  discussed  in  the 

[iress,  in  public  and  private  meetinj^;  and  it  is 
iterally  true  to  say  that  for  a  certam  period  of 
time  there  was  no  possible  gathering  of  three 
or  four  people  without  a  passionate  discussion 
on  the  *affaire.»  By  degrees  however  the  per- 
sonality of  Dreyfus  disappeared  end  the  point 
whether  he  was  or  was  not  guiltv  was  totally 
forgotten  as  soon  as  the  contending  parties 
were  able  to  divide  themselves  into  two  opposite 
groups :  the  Nationalists  —  recruited  from 
among  the  Monarchists,  Uie  Anti-Semites 
(Dreyfus  was  a  Jew),  and  some  Republicans, 
very  moderate,  called  the  Progressives,  rely- 
ii^;  for  their  support  on  the  conservative  and 
reactionary  forces  of  the  nation:  army,  capital, 
reli^on.  On  the  other  side,  the  Radicals, 
Socialists  and  RepuUicans  of  more  aggressive 
temper  united  into  a  multifarious  party,  which 
was  called  the  bloc,  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
servative forces,  and  daiming  to  fi^t  for  in- 
dividual right  and  justice.  The  political  life 
of  the  country  was  greatly  intoisified. 

Political  leagues  *Les  Droits  de  I'Homme,* 
*La  Patrie  Frangaisc*  were  created  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  internal  struggle  whidi  had  been 
raging  diroughout  France,  and  which  to  a 
certain  extent  had  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
whole  world.  The  reactionary  spirit  of  the 
NattonaUsts  (a  term  which  has  been  discredited 
by  the  party  itself)  was  finally  checked  and 
overcome  by  such  crovemments  as  those  of 
Waldeck-Rousseau,  Combes,  Rouvier,  Sarrien, 
Q^eneeau  and  Briand.  Since  die  Drorfus 
affair  the  policy  of  France  has  aimed  to 
secure  a  complete  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  One  of  the  precepts  of  the  French  Re- 
public has  been  that  the  teaching  in  public 
schools  should  be  neutral :  the  teaching  must  be 
objective,  the  facts  must  speak  for  them- 
selves, especially  .  when  the  Church  and  re- 
ligious questions  are  involved.  See  articles  on 
Chubch  and  State  in  this  series. 

From  1905  to  1914  the  whole  history  of 
France  was  dommated  1^  the  desire  to  main- 
tain peace  which  was  6r$t  seriously  threatened 
by  the  Emperor  of  Germany  at  Tangiers  in 
1905,  provoking  at  the  same  time  France  and 
Great  Britain.  At  the  Algeciras  Conference, 
tiie  Moroccan  question  was  apparently  settled, 
but  in  1907,  1909,  1911  Germanjf  reooened  it  in 
spite  of  ail  previous  concessions  made  by 
France  and  of  further  agreements  signed  by 
both  parties  after  the  Algeciras  Conference. 
In  1911  when  the  German  Kaiser  sait  a  battle- 
ship before  Agadir  war  with  Germany  was 
once  more  avoided  by  the  conciliatory  spirit  of 
France  which  Germany  mistook  for  weakness. 


From  Aat  time  up  to  1914  Germany  intensi- 
fied her  war  preparations  in  the  most  ex- 
traordinary manner.  The  French  army  had 
therefore  to  be  increased  in  order  to  be  ready 
to  face  the  German  menace  and  under  the 
government  of  Louis  Barthou  the  three-year 
milttaiy  service  law  was  passed.  According  to 
that  law  every  French  citizen  was  to  renuun  in 
training  writh  the  colors  for  three  years.  The 
law  had  been  in  existence  a  few  weeks  only 
when  war  broke  out  in  August  1914.  For  the 
history  of  the  Great  War  which  terminated  so 
plorious^  for  France  and  the  Allied  Nations 
in  1918  see  Wab,  Eubopean. 

Mabc  de  Valbtte, 

Chef  d'£tudes  Economigues  de  la  Bcaupu  de 
France. 

6.  THE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT.  I. 
Comtitatimuil  Iaws.— Strictly  spealdt^  the 
politicjd  r^ime  of  France  cannot  be  defined  as 

a  constitution  but  as  three  separate  laws,  called 
constitutional  or  organic,  voted  in  1875  and 
amended  by  two  other  laws,  one  in  1879  and  the 
other  in  1884.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  these 
laws  which  make  up  tne  political  mechanism  of 
the  third  republic  were  prepared  and  accepted 
by  an  assembly  in  whidi  monarchists  consti- 
tuted the  majorihr.  In  fact,  of  the  750  mem- 
bers omposing  the  National  Assembly  elected 
by  universal  suffrage  in  February  18/1,  about 
420  were  monarchists,  the  peasants  having 
voted  for  the  monarchists  who  favored  peace 
rather  than  for  the  republicans  who  wanted 
war.  However,  in  spite  of  their  majority,  the 
monarchists  were  powerless  to  restore  royalty 
in  France,  and  that  for  two  reasons:  (1)  the 
views  held  by  French  citizens  were  so  mani- 
festly hostile  that  M.  Tliiers,  minister  to  King 
Xx>uis-Philippe  and  a  strong  Orleanist,  chosen 
as  'chief  of_  the  executive  power*  and  pro- 
visional president  of  the  new  government  by 
the  monarchists,  who  counted  on  using  him  to 
bring  about  a  restoration,  openly  declared  him- 
self for  the  Republic,  therel^  causing  his 
downfall  in  1875,  when  he  was  replaced  1^ 
Marshal  MacMahon;  (2)  the  monarchists  were 
divided  into  two  rival  factions,  each  of  which 
supported  a  different  candidate  for  the  throne, 
the  Legitimists  being  the  partisans  of  the 
Count  of  Chaml>or<C  a  descendant  of  King 
Charles  X,  dethroned  in  1830^  and  the 
Orleanists,  adherents  of  the  Count  of  Paris,  a 
descendant  of  King  Louis-Philippe,  dethroned 
in  1848.  At  one  time  harmony  or  fusion,  as  it 
was  then  called,  seemed  about  to  be  realized  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  as  the  Count  of  Paris 
had  acknowledged  the  anterior  and  superior 
claims  of  the  Count  of  Chambord,  who,  on  his 
side,  bad  legitimatized  the  dynasty  of  Orleans 
hy  accepting  as  successor  the  Count  o£  Paris. 
But  the  Count  of  Chambord  forfrited  ever)-- 
thing  by  obstinately  rejecting  the  tricolored 
flag,  symbol  of  the  new  revolutionary  France, 
and  favoring  the  white  flag,  symbol  of  the 
France  of  thie  old  rigime  and  of  the  divinely 
authorized  monarchy.  Therefore,  Orleanists 
and  Le^timists  resumed  their  former  positions 
and  resigned  themselves  to  a  parliamentary  re- 
public which  put  them  temporarily  on  terms  of 
agreement  by  eliminating  the  two  rival  claim- 
ants, According_  to  an  amendment  to  the  law 
on  the  organization  of  executive  power,  known 
as  the  Wallon  amendment  it  was  decided  in 
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dw  name  of  the  new  goverament,  to  confer 
upon  the  chief  of  the  executive  power  the  title 
of  president  of  the  Republic,  and  in  memory 
of  this  amendment,  M.  Wallon  was  jooose^- 
called  'Father  of  the  .Constitution.' 

"These  circumstances  explain  the  absence  of 
a  declaration  of  rights  and  a  co-ordinated  coa^ 
stitution,  such  as  exists  in  the  United  States 
of  America  and  existed  in  France  from  the 
constitution  of  "91  to  that  of  184& 

The  following  are  the  three  constitutional 
laws: 

1.  The  Low  of  24  Feb.  1875,  relating  to  the 
organizatifHi  of  the  Senate.  It  regulates  the 
number  of  senators,  the_  conditions  of  eligi- 
luUty,  the  mode  of  election  and  renewal  and 
the  power  of  the  assembly. 

2.  The  Law  of  25  Feb.  1875,  concerning 
the  orgameation  of  public  power.  It  defines 
the  exercise  of  legislative  power,  the  mode  of 
dissolving  the  Chamber,  tfie  ministerial  re^on- 
sibility,  the  method  of  amendment,  and  nxes 
the  seat  of  government  and  of  the  Chamber  of 
Versailles. 

3.  Th£  Law  of  16  July  1875,  treating  of 
the  rela^ons  of  public  power.  It  deals  with, 
the  meetinRS  of  we  Chambers,  their  preroga- 
tives and  me  conuection  of  the  executive  power 
with  the  Chambers.  ' 

The  laws  of  amendment  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Law  oi  June  1879,  suppressing  the 
constitutional  resideace  at  Versailles  and  trans- 
ferrii^  it  to  Paris. 

2.  The  Law  of  14  Aug.  1884,  excluding 
from  the  presidency  members  of  ancient  dy- 
nasties ana  forbidduig  tl^  republican  form  of 
government  to  be  called  mto  question  and  sui^ 
pressing  irremovable  senators  and  jmblic 
prayers. 

Of  these  five  constitutional  laws  one  has 
now  almost  conmletely  disappeared,  that  is  the 
law  concerning  the  Senate.  Of  the  four  others^ 
exclusively  relative  to  political  organization, 
only  the  following  facts  are  constitutionally 
established : 

1.  The  existence  of  a  legulative  power 
divided  into  two  assemblies,  tbe  Senate  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion of  whUii  the  Constitution  mentions  only 
the  functions,  the  interior  organization,  the 
privileges  of.  members  and  the  election  of  d^. 
uties  bv  universal  suffrage. 

2.  The  existence  of  a  President  of  the  Re- 
public, the  complete  enumeration  of  his 
functions  and  prerogatives  and  directions  in 
r^rd  to  the  mode  of  election  and  the  dura- 
tion of  power. 

3.  The  reciprocal  powers  of  the  President 
and  the  Chambers  either  in  regard  to  each 
other  or  to  common  questions,  such  fts  the  con- 
vocation of  the  Chambers,  length  of  ses^ons, 
fonn  of  dissolution,  general  procedure  of 
amendments,  forms  of  presidential  and  minis- 
terial responsibility,  method  of  promulga'ting 
laws  and  conctudinE  international  conventions. 

Everything  outside  of  these  matters  depends 
upon  legislative  action;  the  electoral  system, 
miuistcnal  organization,  communal,  depart- 
mental, jndicuiy,  military  and  finandal  admin- 
istratim,  etc.  However  oae  question  remain- 
ing ou^ide  of  both  constitution  and  le^slation 
is  the  form  of  government  Contrary  to  pre-, 
cediiie  constitutions,  these  constituticnal  laws 
Ipve  the  greatest  scope  to  legislative  action  aai4 
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tend  to  confound  the  legislative  and  ccmstittH 
tional  authority. 

11.  The  Principle  of  the  Separation  of 
Powers. —  (a)  Formation  and  evolution  of  that 
principle  before  the  Third  Republic. 

Under  the  Ancien  Rfgime,  the  king,  by  the 
use  of  his -sovereignty  and  the  abuse  of  extreme 
penalties,  absorbed  in  his  own  hands  an  abso- 
lute power.  The  r^t  of  making  regulations 
and  by-laws  on  all  sorts  of  matters  was  exer- 
cised by  the  king's  agents^  that  is  to  say 
the  Sntendants*  (Provincial  Governors),  the 
Provincial  Assemblies  and  the  Provincial 
States.   In  fact,  such  apents  were  entirely  de- 

fiendent  on  their  master  s  omnipotence,  and  the- 
egislative  power  could  play  only  an  auxiliary 
part.  Such  principles  were  thorouciily  upset 
by  the  Great  Revolution  of  1789.  The  repre- 
sentative system  was  finaMy  adopted  in  sj^te 
of  inevitable  reactions  with  the  results  that  the 
French  Parliament  has  now  a  predominant  in- 
fluence and  the  separation  ofpowers  is  as 
nearly  complete  as  it  may  be.  The  initial  con- 
ception of  the  National  Assembly  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  manner:  *The  leg- 
islative Power  alone,  has  the  right  of  interpret- 
ing or  completing  the  laws  which  have  oeen 
passed.  To  entrust  such  a  dual  function  to  the 
executive  power^  would  create  a  confusion  of 
two  Powers  which  public  interest  requires  to 
be  distinct* 

The  Assembly,  however,  objected  to  such 
wording,  the  character  of  which  appeared  too 
absolute,  and  adopted  the  following  resolution, 
which  became  article  t,  title  III.  chapter  tV, 
section  1  of  tiie  Constitutioh  of  1791:  *The 
executive  power  cannot  ^  make  any  law,  even 
of  .temporary  character;  it  can  on^  psake  proc- 
lamations whch  are  consistent  with  the  laws, 
for  the  purpose  of  ordering  their  execution  or 
calling  attention  to  their  observance."  From 
that  moment,  the  right  to  make  regulations  and 
by-laws  concemio^  all  the  matters,  was  en- 
trusted by  the  Constitution  to  the  exclusive 
care  of  the  Assembly,  and  was  withdrawn  from 
the  king.  Stich  was  also  the  case  for  all  mat- 
ters upon  which  the  Assembly  itself  had  passed 
a  law.  The  Legislative  Assembly  which  suc- 
ceeded the  Assemble  Constituante,  adopted  the 
same  principle  when  it  defined  the  attributes 
of  the  executive,  power.  The  same  tradition 
was  also  followed  by  the  Convcntioft,  the  Con^ 
stitution  Jacobine  and  the  Constitution  Giron- 
diue  of  1793.  The  latter  conferred  to  the 
Conseil  Exhutif  a  power  which  was  limited 
to  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  decrees  o£  the 
Corps  Ugislatif  (article  65).  All  matters 
which  could  be  dealt  only  by  laws  were  enumer- 
ated in  articles  54  and  55.  The  Constitution  of 
the  year  III  (1795)  made  the  attributes  of  the 
executive  power  more  extensive  by  suppressing 
the  list  of-  matters  which  were  considered  as 
being  of  an  exclusive  legislative  character. 
The  laws  became  less  elaborate  in  their  details, 
allowing  the  executive  power,  i.e.,  the  Direc- 
toire,  not  only  to  enforce  them,  but  to  provide 
regulations  intended  to  complete  them.  The 
Dtrectoire  did  not  .even  limit  its  activities  to 
such  regulations  as  were  required  by  die  laws, 
it  took -the  initiative  of  providing  many  others 
which  were  not  connected  widi  any  existing  law 
and  which  concerned  duefly  the  police,  the 
theatres,  the  exchanges,  or  militaiy  or  naval 
foatters. 
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The  executive  power  was  made  imidi 
stronger  than  the  lefnslative  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  year  VIII  (1800).  In  the  latter  there  is 
no  mention  of  the  principle  of  the  separation  of 
powers;  there  is  no  definition  of  the  law;  the 
government  proposed  the  laws  the  wording  of 
which  was  prepared  by  the  Conseil  d'Etat  and 
die  executive  power  was  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  providing  practical  regulations,  especially  in 
the  form  of  riglements  administration  puh- 
lique.  Under  the  First  Empire,  Napoleon  took 
comi^etely  in  his  own  hands  the  legislative  and 
die  executive  powers.  A  great  number  of  his 
decrees  encroached  upon  the  field  proper  to  the 
legislative  power,  especially  after  the  Senatus 
of  the  2Sth  Florial  An  XII,  which  is  consid- 
ered as  the  first  law  decree. 

The  Qiarter  of  1814  conferred  upon  the 
king  ttie  right  of  making  regulations  and  orders 
concerning  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  the 
safety  of  the  state  (article  14).  It  was  only 
under  the  Restoration  that  the  principle  of  the 
separation  of  powers  was  reasserted,  under  that 
regime   the   parliamentary  and  constitutional 

eractices  were  made  more  definite  than  ever 
efore.  The  executive  power  developed  more 
and  more  its  attributes  by  making  such  regu- 
lations ks  were  sometimes  more  or  less  required 
by  the  laws,  and  sometimes  were  not  required 
at  all. 

The  Charter  of  1830  (article  13)  curtailed 
the  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign  by  providing 
that  *the  king  can  no  longer  suspend  the  ef- 
fects of  the  laws  themselves  nor  their  enforce- 
mait*  But  the  practice  which  had  been  es- 
tablished since  the  Charter  of  1814  continued 
nevertheless  to  be  followed  The  form  to  be 
assumed  in  the  regiilations  of  public  adminis- 
tration was  determined  by  order  of  18  Sept. 
1839,  article  6,  which  requires  a  discussion  of 
the  matter  first  in  committee,  then  in  a  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  Council  of  State.  The 
advice  of  the  Coandl  of  State,  in  the  regula- 
tions of  public  administration,  was  made  legally 
necessary  by  a  law  passed  on  19  July  1845.  The 
Provisional  (Jovemment  of  1848  kept  in  its 
own  hands  all  the  attributes  of  full  sovereignty ; 
its  regulations  are  consequently  considered  as 
law-decrees. 

The  Separation  of  Powers  was  proclaimed 
once  more  by  the  Constitution  of  1S48.  The 
President  of  the  Republic  was  only  to  super- 
vise and  to  procure  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
but  no  mention  was  made  that  he  had  the 
right  of  drawiiijg  up  regulations.  However  the 
practice  established  by  the  Directoire  and 
adopted  by  the  kings  since  the  Charter  of  1815, 

auickly  reasserted  itself  and  the  President  took 
le  initiative  of  drawing  up  regulations. 
The  coup  ffttat  of  2  Dec.  1851  once  more 
modified  the  conditions  -under  whidi  the  Separa- 
tion of  Powers  used  to  be  made  effective.  Up 
to  25  March  1852  the  President  disposed  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  powers.  During  his 
reign.  Napoleon  III  adopted  the  same  system 
as  Napoleon  I,  without  _  however  encroaching 
so  radically  upon  the  legislative  power. 

After  the  revolution  of  4  Sept.  1870,  the  two 

Sowers  were  once  more  concentrated  in  the 
ands  of  the  government  of  National  Defense 
which  wielded  absolute  power  until  12  Feb. 
1871. 

(6)  Separation  of  the  Powtrs  imder  the 
Tlwd  Republic.— The  first  law  which  organized 


die  public  powers  was  passed  bf  die  Naliaiial 
Assembly  on  17  Feb.  1871.   Monnear  Thiers 

was  made  head  of  the  executive  power  which 
he  was  to  exercise  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Assembly.  Another  law  of  31  Aug.  1871,  (Con- 
stitution Rivet),  gave  to  M.  Thiers  the  tide  of 
President  of  the  Republic  A  third  law  of 
13  Mardi  1873,  (Provisional  Omstitittion)  took 
away  from  die  President  of  dw  Repnnk  the 
ri^t  of  addressing  himself  to  the  Assembly; 
it  also  modified  the  prerogatives  of  the  Presi- 
dent which  allowed  him  to  suspend  the  official 

fmblication  of  the  laws  for  a  certain  period.  A 
aw  passed  20  Nov.  1873,  (Loi  dli  Septen- 
nat),  decided  that  MacMahon  who  had  suc- 
ceeded M.  Thiers  in  May  1873  shoirid  hold  the 
presidency  for  a  term  of  seven  years.  It  was 
only  in  January  1875  that  the  constitntional 
laws  be^n  to  be  discussed.  The  powers  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic  were  defined  by 
article  3  of  the  law  of  25  Feb.  1875,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  'He  (the  President)  has  the 
initiative  of  the  laws  together  with  die  members 
of  the  two  Chambers;  he  supervises  and  se- 
cures their  execution.*  Although  no  mention 
was  made  of  the  contimadon  or  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  practice  which  had  been  followed 
since  the  Constitution  of  the  Year  VIII  (1800) 
concerning  the  executive  power,  the  framers  of 
the  new  Constitution  have  always  held  diat 
the  fundamental  rule  to  be  s^tplied  was  the 
principle  formulated  by  Montesquieu  on  the 
separation  of  the  three  powers:  (1)  Estab- 
listting  the  laws;  (2)  Enforcing  themj  (3) 
Deciomg  on  offenses  or  individiuil  conflicts. 

The  Constitution  of  1875  must  be  conudered 
as  being  rather  similar  to  diat  of  the  year  VIII 
(1800)  as  regards  the  separation  of  powers; 
the  legislative  power  is  completely  ana  exclu- 
sively entrusted  to  die  state,  but  there  is  .no 
doubt  that  the  President  and  his  ministers  have 
the  right  to  make  by-laws  and  regulations  under 
the  form  of  regulations  of  puuic  administra- 
tion, and  decrees  in  Council  of  State  or  minis- 
terial decrees. 

TTie  tendency  of  the  legislative  power  is  more 
and  more  to  leave  it  to  me  executive  power  to 
devise  the  means  of  enforcing  in  a  practical 
way  the  laws  which  have  been  passed.  That 
delegation  of  power  is  the  more  necessary  be- 
cause in  many  instances  the  enforcing  of  the 
laws  is  conditional .  upon  the  previous  establish- 
ment of  practical  and  detailed  regulations  or 
decrees  vMch  under  the  form  of  *Riqlement 
P administration  Pubtiaue*  always  require  the 
advice,  tiiat  is  to  say  the  sanction,  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  in  general  session,  and  have  the 
same  character  as  the  law  itself.  The  other 
decrees  (which  do  not  assume  the  form  of 
^Riplemenf  /'odmimifrafiM  Put^ifpte*)  may  be 
rendered  without  a  spedal  delegation  of  die  leg- 
islative power.  The  point  is  to  know  whether 
such  decrees,  rendered  on  the  initiative  of  the 
Ministers  of  State,  may  or  may  not  refer  to 
such  matters  as  have  already  been  dealt  with 
by  legislation.  As  regards  the  ccmstitutional 
laws,  the  negative  is  absolute.  As  regards  the 
other  laws,  the  tradition  admits  the  eventual 
interference  of  the  executive  power,  but  in 
a  very  limited  way,  mostly  in  matters  of  a 
purely  administrative  character,  rarely  in  civil 
or  commerci^  legislation,  and  in  that  case 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  settling  pcnnts  of  de- 
ttul  in  the  light  of  the  fnndamentel  principles. 
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In  fact,  the  growing  activities  of  die  legisla- 
tive power  form  the  best  regulating  factor  of 
Uie  separation  of  powers. 

III.  The  Legislative  Powef.— The  two 
powers  established  by  the  constitutional  laws 
have  been  accurately  stated  and  defined  by  a 
combination  of  laws  forming  the  real  constitu- 
tion. 

1.  The  Election  of  Repr^entatives,  (a) 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies.-^Tbi  apidication  of 
universal  suffrarc  was  regulated  the  laws 
of  20  Nov.  1^  and  13  Feb.  1889,  both  of 
which  bear  upon  a  great  many  points  in  the 
laws  of  31  May  ,185%  and  of  2  FcU  1852. 
Electors. — Any  citizen  oyer  21  years  of  age 
enjoying  civil  and  political  rights,  domiciled 
for  six  months,  in  a  district  and  enrolled  on 
the  electoral  lists,  is  entitled  to  vote^  which 
rig^t  is,  however,  withheld  from  all  military 
men  actively  engaged  either  on  land  or  aea, 
BKffibiUtyj-^  Any  atizen  fulfilling  the  aforesaid 
conditions  is  ehjgible  except  in^  the  cases  pro- 
hibited  by  law,  i.e.,  where  one  is  a  member  of 
an  old«dyiiasty  or  holds  a  government  office 
within  his  own  province.  Moreover,  numerous 
incompatilnlities  prevent  the  cumulation  of  a 
puUic  office  and  a  legislative  mandate.  Ex- 
ceptions are  made  in  favor  of  minister,  prefects 
of  the  Seine  and  of  police,  chief  magistrates  of 
the  bigii  courts  of  Pans  and  professors  of  the 
University^  All  candidates  must  declare  their 
candidacy  at  least  five  days  before  the  voting 
so  as  to  prevent  one  individual  presenting  him- 
self as  a  candidate  in  more  than  one  constitu- 
ency, such  plural  candidates  being  forbidden 
by  the  law  of  1889.  The  voting  u  by  ballot, 
one  drouty  being  named  for  each  arrondisse- 
ment;  however,  when  an  arrondissement  has 
more  than  100,000  inhabitants,  it  is  divided  into 
dectoral  districts.  The  law  of  27  March  1914, 
has  made  some  changes  in  the  composition  of 
the  electoral  districts  so  that  the .  number  of 
deputies  for  the  whole  of  France  and  her 
colonies  is  now  6Q2>  (The  vote  is  by  secret 
ballot  on  a  white  paper — ^"bulletin' — folded 
and  deposited  in  the  ballot-box  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  voting  bureau,  who  is  always  a 
municipal  magistrate,  assisted  by  four  assessors, 
appointed  by  the  electors  at  the  opening  of  the 
poll;  the  hours .  of  voting  are  from  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  six  in  the  evening. 
A  rough  count  by  a  committee  of  the  electors 
themselves  follows  immediately  on  the  close  of 
the  poll,  before  the  official  recotmt.  This  .rough 
cotmt  consists  in  the  exercise  of  the  rig^t  of 
such  a  committee  to  open  all  the  voting  i^pers). 
The  law  prescribes  two  ballots  at  an  interval 
of  15  days;  to  be  elected  on  the  first  ballot,  a 
candidate  must  have  an  absolute  majority 
(half  the  votes  plus  one) ;  on  the  second  ballot,  . 
called  balloti^et  and  brought  into  play  only  ii 
the  fint  ballot  is  inconclusive,  a  majori^  oi 
votes  cast  suffico.  Deputies  are  elected  for 
four  years*  the  full  number  of  the  chambers 
being  elected  on  one  and  the  same  day 

(&)  The  Senate  is  composed  of  300  mem- 
bers, the  number  determined  Iw^the  constitu- 
tion. Since  the  amendment  of  1884  all  senators 
are  elected  to  office,  the  75  life-senators  ap- 
pointed by  the  Senate  and  created  by  the  con- 
stitution, having  been  then  suppressed.  Sena- 
tors are  elected  from  each  department,  their 
nmnber  varying  from  2  to  10  according  to  the 
population.    The  suffrage     called  lUmted,  the 


electoral  body  is  formed,  of  it:  (I)  the  deparh 
mental  representatives  (senators,  deputies,  gen- 
eral coundUors) ;  (2)  senatorial  delegates 
elected  from  among  uie  voting  citizens  of  each 
township  by  the  municipal  council  and  varying 
from  1  to  24  according  to  the  popu- 
lation. These  senatorial  electors  constitute  a 
college  that  meets  at  departmental  headquarters 
under  the  presidenpy  of  a  dsii  magtstrate.  The 
election  roust  end  on  the  day  of  ue  third  bal- 
lot, the  first  two  being  cast  to  find,  if  possible^ 
an  absolute  and  the  Uiird  failing  an  absolute 
majori^  for  a  majori^  of  votes  cast  Sena- 
tors are  elected  for  nine  years  some  of  their 
number  being  renewed  every  three  years. 
Hence^  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  represents  the 
people  as  a  whole  and  the  Senate  local  bodies. 
Gambetta  called  the  Senate  the  Careat  Coundl 
of  the  Communes  of  France 

2.  Prerogatives, —  (a)  The  members  of  both 
Chambers  enjoy  the  same  personal  prerogatives. 
Inviolability  from  arrest  and  a  fixed  salary. 
A  law  dated  23  NTov.  1906^  raised  from  9,000 
francs  to  15,000  ($3,000).  the  fixed  annual  salary 
of  each  member  of  both  Houses  from  1  Jan. 
1907.    (6)  They  exercise  the  same  legislative 

Siyileges;  adopt  Uidr  own  rules  and  dect 
dr  own  committees.  Thdr  essential  privi- 
lege consists,  as  in  all  other  Parliaments,  in 
introducing  and  votwg  laws.  In  this  r^rd 
the  ouly  difference  between  the  Senate  and 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  that  all  finance 
laws  must  first  be  voted  by  the  Deputies.  AH 
laws  must  be  voted  by  each  Chamber  separately. 
Only  the  laws  of  amendftient  to  the  constitu- 
tion are  voted  on  in  another  fashion ;  for  these 
both  Chambers  combine  and  form  a  congress 
held  at  Versailles,  (c)  Both  Chambers  as- 
sembled in  congress  at  Versailles  exerdsc  an 
dectoral  privilege  also,  that  of  electing  the 
President  of  the  Republic  (d)  The  Senate 
alone  enjoys  the  judiciary  privilege  and  con- 
stitutes itself  a  High  Court  to  judge  the  Presi- 
dent of  the .  Republic  and  ministers  arraigned 
by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  also  individuals 
apcused  of  conspiring  against  the  security  of 
too  state  (the  Boulanger.  affair  in  18^  and  the 
Deroulide  in  1899).  (e)  Finally,  each  Cham- 
her  exercises  a  similar  power  over  the  minis- 
try through  the  right  of  question  and  inter' 
peUation.  The  latter  is  especially  important  in- 
asmuch as  the  minister  summoned  is  obliged  to 
respond  and  the  interpdlation  is  followed  by 
a  vote,  after  which^  unless  he  receive  a  ma- 
jority, he  must  retire.  Interpdlation  is  the 
practical  mechanism  through  which  the  min- 
isterial responsibility  is  exerdsed.  Either  Cham- 
ber may  further  _  control  die  government  by 
naming  a  commission  of  parTlamentary  in- 
quiry /the  Panama  and  Boulan^er  affairs,  the 
condition  of  the  navy.  etc).  The  Chambers* 
especially  that  of  Deputies,  exert  a  really  dom- 
inant influence  .over  me  French  C^vernment 

IV.  The  Executive  Power.—  The  executive 
power  is  exercised  by  the  President  and  his 
ministers.  (1)  The  President  is  dected  by 
Congress  (Deputies  and  Senate  combined)  for 
seven  years,;  bdng  diosen  from  among  its 
own  members.  His  power  is  veiy  extensive,  as 
he  can  introduce,  promulgate  and  execute  laws, 
make  appointments  to  all  civil  and  militaiy 
offices  dispose  of  the  armed  forces  and  nega> 
tiate  and  sign  treatif^.  But  since  he  can  exerase 
it  only  through  the  medium  of  his  nunister^ 
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(his  extensive  power  is  practically  reduced  to 
that  of  appointing  his  ministers.  Being  polit- 
ically irresponsible,  he  can  only  be  summoned 
before  the  Hig^i  Court  for  felony.  He  resides 
in  the  Palais  de  I'Elys6e  in  'Paris  and  receives 
a  regular  salary  of  600,000  francs  ($120,000), 
with  as  much  more  for  expenses  incidental  to 
official  entertaining.  List  of  Presidents  of  the 
Republic:  Thiers,  1871-73;  MacMahon,  1873- 
79;  J.  Gr6vy,  187^  (the  only  one  re-elected) ; 
Camot,  I8fc»-94;  Casimir  Perier,  1894-9S  (the 
only  one  who  resigned);  F.  Faure,  189S-99; 
E.  Loubet,  1899-1906:  A.  Fallieres,  1906-13; 
R.  Poiricar^,  1913-20.  (2)  The  Ministers  form 
a  jointly  responsible  Cabinet  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  Council.  The  lat- 
ter is  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic ana  is  free  to  choose  his  colle^^cs:  12 
ministers  —  Justice,  tfie  Interior,  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, War,  Navy,  Colonies,  Public  Instructioii, 
Commerce,  Agriculture,  Public  Works,  Finance, 
Labor  —  the  last  created  in  1907.  There  was 
no  change  made  in  that  list  till  1915  when  M. 
Briand  became  Prime  Minister  for  the  fifth 
time.  Five  Ministers  of  State  were  added  to 
the  list,  without  special  portfolios.  Under  the 
sixth  Briand  Ministn  the  number  of  State 
Ministers  was  reduced  to  10.  The  various  de- 
partments were  the  following:  Foreign  Affairs, 
Justice,  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts,  In- 
terior, Finances,  War,  Navy,  Public  Works, 
Transportation  and  Supplies,  Commerce,  In- 
dustry, Agriculture,  Labor,  Postoffice  and  Tele- 
graph, Colonies,  Armaments  and  War  Supplies. 
Ten  under-secretaries  of  state  were  at  the  same 
time  appointed,  one  to  eadi  ministiyj  They 
are  the  Preudent's  deputies,  who  in  his  stead 
sign  or  veto  all  executive  documents.  Their  es- 
sential character  is  their  political  responsibility. 
They  arc  responsible  for  their  acts  to  bom 
Chambers,  whose  members,  thanks  to  the  right 
of  interpellation,  already  defined,  can  put  their 
actions  to  a  vote  which,  if  it  place  one  or  more 
in  a  majority,  will  entail  his  or  their  resigna- 
tion. Such  a  consequence  is  not  explicitly  de- 
dared  in  die  constitution,  but  it  follows  in  the 
logical  order  and  from  the  practice  of  the 
government.  In  fact,  in  case  of  conflict  be- 
tween a  minister  and  the  majority,  two  solu- 
tions may  be  resorted  to;  either  the  minister's 
resignation  or  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber, 
which  must  be  voted  by  the  Senate.  Through- 
out the  history  of  the  Third  Repubtie  there  is 
but  one  record  of  a  like  dissolution,  which  was 
tibat  of  16  May  1876.  President  MacMahon 
had  formed  the  conservative  ministry  of  the 
Due  de  Broglie  in  opposition  to  the  liberal 
Chamber,  which,  by  a  majority  of  353,  refused 
to  enter  into  relations  with  him.  The  Chamber 
was  dissolved,  the  elections  resulted  in  a  ma- 
jority of  liberal  votes,  in  face  of  which  the 
conservative  ministry  had  to  submit  and  re- 
sign. Since  then,  all  tnimsters  in  the  minority 
on  a  matter  of  confidence  have  tendered  their 
resignations.  During  the  first  20  years  of  the 
Republic  ministerial  instability  was  a  veritable 
^vemment  defect,  being  due  to  the  disintegra- 
tion of  parties  and  the  impossibility  of  consti- 
tuting lasting  majorities.  There  were,  however, 
ministries  that  lasted  two  and  even  three  years 
as,  for  instance,  the  second  Ferry  ministry  and 
the  Miline  ministry.  But  within  the  last  10 
years  this  instatulity  has  disappeared  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Dn^us  affair  and  of  the  new 


division  of  the  parties  into  two  blocsj^e  radi- 
cal-socialist and  the  conservative.  The  "Wal- 
deck-Rousseau  and  Combes  ministries  each 
lasted  three  years,  the  incumbents  retiring  vol- 
untarily, Rouvier  lasted  two  years.  After  the 
retirement  of  M.  Climenceau  the  following 
cabinets  were  formed  without  causing  any 
marked  change  in  the  composition  of  politicat 

eirties:  1st  Briand  caUnet,  24  July  1909;  2d 
riand  calnnet,  3  Nov.  1910 ;  Monis,  2d  March 
1911;  Caillaux,  27  June  1911;  Poincarg,  14 
Tan.  1912;  3d  Briand  cabinet,  18  Feb.  HH3; 
Barthou,  22  March  1913;  Doumergue,  9  Dec 
1913;  Ribot,  9  June  1914;  1st  Viviani  cabinet. 
13  June  1914;  2d  Viviani  cabinet,  26  Aug.  1914: 
5th  Briand  cabinet,  29  Oct.  1915;  6th  Briand 
cabinet,  12  Dec.  1916;  Ribot,  20  March  1917; 
2d  D»ienceau  cabinet  November  1917. 

National  sovereignty,  acquired  through  uni- 
versal suffrage  and  political  liberties,  such  as 
those  of  the  press,  of  meeting  and  of  asso- 
ciation, and  a  parliamentary  regime,  tiiat  is  to 
say,  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  over  the 
ministry,  have  become  the  grotmdwork  of  the 
constitution  and  of  the  political  government 
of  France. 

Amendmenti  to  the  Constftntion  and  Mod- 
ifications Proposed  Since  the  Ctennan  Inva- 
aion  of  1914, — (o)  Government  Proposal. — 
When  M.  Briand  formed  his  sixth  nunistry  (14 
Dec.  1916),  he  brought  in  a  bill  authorizing  the 
government  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  to  take 
all  steps  and  emergency  measures  whidi  might 
be  necessitated  for  the  purpose  of  national  de- 
fense, under  the  form  of  law  decrees,  widi 
penalties.  The  committee  which  was  appointed 
to  make  inquiries  on  the  subject  reported  un- 
favorably on  29  Dec.  1916.  ^'As  a  matter  of 
principle,*  said  the  report,  *it  is  obvious  that 
sovereignty  cannot  be  delegated;  it  is  inalien- 
able. Universal  suffrs^  mvests  us  with  the 
legislation  Power  in  order  that  we  may  exer- 
cise the'  latter  at  our  own  risks  and  under  our 
Oivn  responsibility.  Our  constituents  have 
given  us  no  right  to  delegate  such  power.* 
In  fact,  the  government  proposal  concerned  a 
change  in  the  Constitution,  and  both  Chambers 
of  Parliament  should  therefore  have  been  ap- 
plied to  by  the  President  of  the  Reoublic  The 
proposal  was  therefore  abandoned;^  indirectly, 
however,  it  resulted  in  a  simplification  of  pro- 
cedure concerning  the  discussions  of  bilfs,  the 
passing  of  which  was  considered  as  extremely 
urgent. 

(6)  Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
The  following  proposal  concerning  a  change  in 
the  constitutional  laws,  limited  to  the  period  of 
hostilities,  were  made  by  various  members  of 
Parliament:  (1)  That  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament sit  in  one  general  assembly  so  that  the 
bills  should  be  (Uscnssed  and  passed  as  if  Par- 
liament ciMisisted  only  of  one  house;  (2)  That 
the  ri^t  of  the  President  to  dissolve  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  should  be  suspended;  (3) 
That  Parliament  should  sanction  all  treaties 
signed  between  the  Entente  Allies,  even  before 
the  war,  whilst  the  Constitution  of  1875  limits 
the  powers  of  the  two  Chambers  to  the  sanction 
of  treaties  of  peace  and  of  commerce;  (4) 
lliat  the  parliamentary  supervisions  of  the  na- 
tional defense  and  military  operations  should 
be  exercised  through  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee consisting  of  80  deputies  and  40  sena- 
tors elected  by  each  House  respectivdy. 
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7,'  FRENCH  LAW  AND  JURISPRU- 
DENCE. Osigin  of  Ftencb  Iaw.— French 
law  had  its  origin  in  Roman  institutions,  in  Ger~ 
manic  mstoms,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
canon  law,  tb<e  latter,  however,  Invingr  had 
rather  a  parallel  than  a  posterior  existence  dur* 
ing  the  ronnative  period. 

ROUAK  OSIGIH. 

Personal  Status.— Under  Roman  institutions 
as  they  existed  in  Gaul  during  the  3d  and  4th 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  modem  notions 
of  liberty  and  equality  in  personal  status  were 
unknown.  Slavery  everywhere  was  rampant 
and  even  free  men  were  not  all  treated  on  the 
same  footitig.  A  sort  of  nobility  was  conferred 
upon  diose  who  exercised  a  public  function:  in 
certain  cases  this  nobility  was  hereditary,  while 
in  others  it  was  merely  personal.  This  aristoc- 
racy, with  a  strict  hierarchy,  very  much  re- 
sembled what  we  know  to-aay  as  the  "tchin* 
in  modem  Russia.  It  possessed  certain  privi- 
leges, especially  in  regard  to  criminal  law,  but 
«Mcial  taxes  were  levied  on  im  members  apart 
from  the  usual  dues.  On  a  different  footing  to 
these  •'honestiores'  were  the  large  body  of 
"hnnriliores*  comprising  artisans,  tradespeople, 
workmen  and  peasants.  Many  professions,  by 
their  very  utility,  were  obligatory  hereditary  and 
subject  to  stringent  regulations.  The  peasant 
formed  part  and  parcel,  as  it  were,  of  the  soil, 
and  he  and  his  issue  being  inseparable  from 
the  land  they  cultivated,  their  condition  was 
really  more  that  of  a  serf  than  a  free  man. 

Property.— The  Roman  law  governing  prop- 
erty, as  applied  to  Gaul,  maintained  a  strictly 
individtial  character.  The  landowner  held  ab- 
solute sway  over  his  property  exactly  like  the 
landowner  of  our  day.  The  principle  under 
which  the  Roman  state  exercised  a  right  of 
'domimum  eminens'*  over  conqtiered  territories 
had  become  purely  theoretical.  The  landowner, 
however,  was  not  the  most  envious  of  mortals. 
Excessive  taxation  often  led  him  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  his  proper^  (cutting  down  vines 
and  fruit  trees  for  instance)  in  order  to  lighten . 


his  fiscal  oblieations.  At  times  even  he  aban- 
doned his  land  to  escape  the  punishment  of  tor- 
ture whicji  was  a  means  the  authorities  resorted 
to  in  dealing  with  refractory  taxpayers.  More- 
over, it  not  uafre&uently  happened  that  the 
large  and  powerful  landowners  took  possession 
of  the  small-holders'  property  without  being  in 
any  way  mrfesled  bjr  the  uw— as  harsh  on 
the  poor  as  it  was  leiucnt  c»i  the  rich— or  they 
wotud  compel  the  small  owners  to  sell  their 
land.  The  owners  thus  deprived  of  their  prop- 
erty were  obliged  to  eke  out  a  precarious  liveli- 
hood as  a  farmer  in  the  employ  of  their  seli- 
appoinfeed  lord  and  master  if  diey  wished  to  re- 
tain use  of  that  land  over  whidt  th^  once  had 
absolute  control. 

Judicial  OrganlwiHon  r— The  judicial  orgaii- 
ization  made  one  vrith  the  administrative  or- 
ganization. Hie  -governors  of  provinces  or 
cotmtics  were  judges  of  common  law  and  the 
municipal  magistrates  exercised  a  right  of  juris- 
diction aver  the  city  and  its  suburbs  in  so  far 
as  litigation  on  a,  small  scale  was  concerned. 

In  view  of  dtfliculties  of  communication  and 
the  large  acea  oovered  by  the  provinces,  and 
also  b/.  virtue  o£  an  old  tradition,  the  prefects 
organized  circuits  for  the  dispoisation  of  jus- 
tice.  They  were  competent  to  judge  appeals 
against  decisioas  made  hy  municipal  magis- 
trates, their  own  rulings  could  be  appealed 
a^inst  before  the  Pretorian  prefect  whose  de- 
cision was  final  if  heard  in  the  diocese  where 
the  latter  exercised  die  functions  of  "vicarius,* 
or  before  the  'rtcarius^  and  from  his  decision 
to  the  empetor  if  in  other  dioceses. 

(ksM  ANEC  Oucnr. 

During  the  5th  century  the  barbarbians 
founded  in  France  th  ree  kingdoms :  The 
Francs,  Wisigoths  and  Burgond^  and  it  is  in- 
cumbent to  note  what  modifications  were  made 
in  the  institutions  of  Romano- Empiric-  origin. 
To  understand  the  subject  clearly  it  is  first  of 
all  necessaiy  to  know  the  essential  traits  of  this 
new  law,  that  is  to  say  its  (^iennanic  customs 
resulting  from  the  tadt  consent  of  the  people 
perpetuated  1^  the  ancients  and  not  defined  by 
written  texts,  as  the  art  of  writij:^  was  utdmown 
to  the  barbarians. 

Personal  Status^Like  all  ancient  peoples, 
the  Germanic  tribe  was  made  up  of  slaves  and 
free  men,  the  latter,  so  some  authors  have  told 
us,  being  divided  into  two  categories:  "Ing^ 
nus"  (free  men)  and  nobles.  Prom  among  the 
latter  were  dicisen  the  kittfs,  prini^  uid 
knights,  but  the  existence  of  such  nobles  is 
Contested  by  some  authors  who  believe  that  the 
Only  class  opposed  to  the  slaves  were  the  free 
men -^possessing  no  hereditary  privileges,  and 
the  "lites*  or  semi-slaves,  similar  to  the  afore- 
mentioned farmer  employees  or  *oolons^  of  the 
Crallo-Romanic  institutioas  of  whidi  mention  is 
made  by  Tacite. 

It  would  appear  that  the  latter  formed  them- 
selves into  two  groups,  the  serf-farmers  who 
were  kept  in  the  country  and  who  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  ill-treated,  and  the  slaves  proper, 
such  as  the  inveterate  gamblers  and  debtors 
who  were,  considered  as  so  modi  merchandise 
and  sold  abroad. 

Property*— Contrary  to  Rooian  law  under 
whidi  proper^  was  individual  and  absolute, 
the  Germaotc  custom  was  all  for  o^ective 
property.    Each  family  in  the  tribe  receiTed 
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periodical  allotments  of  land  for  cultivation  ~ 
forests  and  pastures  beit^  common  to  all.  In- 
dividual property  only  existed  fOr  heads  of 
families,  consisting  of  the  ^ound  site  and  land 
surrounding  it  and  for  certain  estates  which  be- 
longed to  the  family  who  had  hitherto  culti- 
vated them  and  whidi  remained  imtraniferefale 
and  hereditary. 

Co-existence  of  Roman  Law  and  Germanic 
Costoma.— It  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy 
whether  at  the  time  of  the  German  invasion 
the  Roman  law  would  supersede  the  Germanic 
customs  or vice  versa.  It  seems  that  an  inter- 
mediate opinion  should  prevail,  in  other  words, 
the  Gallo-Romans  admmistered  their  laws  in 
the  three  kuigdoms  founded  by  them  as  far  as 
was  compatiUe  with  a  spirit  of  conquest  This 
solution,  moreover,  is  quite  hi  conformity  with 
the  tenets  of  history  in  so  far  that  when  two 
races  are  encotmtered  in  one  country,  the  one 
relatively  civilized,  the  other  in  a  barbarian 
stage,  each' preserves  in  principle  its  public  and 
private  institutions  so  long-  as  any  real  fusion 
IS  inextant.  This  is  actuaUy  the  case  nowadays 
in  Al^ria,  India,  Indo-Cnina,  etc.,  and  it  is 
the  principle  on  which  all  laws  goveming  per- 
sonal status  are  based.  But  in  actual  practice 
this  principle  led  to  such  cora{dicatiotts  subject 
to  litigation  that  gradually  the  two  laws  were 
incorporated  into  one.  Thus  was  brought  about 
a  body  of  regulations  composed  of  certain  rules 
of  Roman  laws— on  account  of  their  utility — 
and  certain  rules  of  German,  law  because  of 
their'  simplicity. 

Cuioa  Law^As  r(»ards  Canon  law,  both 
customary  and  written,  derived  from  the  Testa- 
ments, the  writings  of  the  Apostles  and  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  from  prelate 
and  papal  decrees  with  texts  borrowed  by  the 
Church  from  secular  institutions,  it  left  no 
mark  of  any  importance  on  the  first  phases  of 
Freoch  law.  It  merely  followed  its  own 
course,-  and  reference  to  it  will  be  made  here- 
after. 

Tbe  Fbank  Mohakchy. 
Origin  of  Law.— The  origin  of  law  at  this 

Siriod  can  be  traced  to  two  sources:    (1)  The 
w9  along  their  general  Hnet,  and  (2)  other 
data  ^owin^  how  the  taws  were  applied. 

There  existed  as  many  laws  as  peoples  and 
they  were  divided  into  Roman  law  and  Barba- 
rian law,  the  custorns  of  the  Barbarians  have 
ing  been  made  the  subject  of  law  from  the  5th 
century'.  As  r^rds  me  Roman  hiw  this  con- 
sisted of  a  collection  or  adaptation  of  Roman 
texts  compiled  by  order  of  the  king  for  his 
Roman  subjects. 

In  addition  to  these  particular  laws  which 
only  applied  to  a  particular  race,  there  existed 
the  ordinances  of  the  Frank  kings,  called  *Ca- 
pitulaires^  which  could  be  applied  to  the  entire 
population,  and  which,  consequently,  constituted 
elements  for  the  fusion  of  the  two  laws.  The 
most  important  of  diese  *Capitulaires*  were 
doe  to  ChariemMne,  and  show  the  remarkable 
activity  displayed  by  this  Kreat  emperor. 

The  documems  which  snow  the  maimer  in 
which  the  laws  were  applied  under  the  Frank 
monarchy  consist  inter  alia  of  a  series  of  forms 
intended  for  the  use  of  practising  lawyers 
which  served  as  models  for  the  drawing  up  of 
deeds  and  other  legal  instruments ;  "cartu- 
hures,"  or  registers,  in  whidi  administrators  of 
diurches  and  convents  recorded  tiw  rights  of 
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ownership  of  the  different  property  in  these  es- 
tablishments ;  and  *polyptyques,*  wherein  were 
registered  in  detail  all  the  proper^  belongpbg 
to  the  large  landowners. 

Personal  Status.—  From  the  point  of  view 
of  personal  status,  the  Frank  period  showed 
great  diversity,  the  cause  lying  in  the  co-exist- 
ence and  fusion  of  the  two  Roman  taws  and 
the  German  law.  It  is  true  that  the  people 
were  still  composed  of  free  men,  semi-slaves 
and  slaves  proper,  but  the  quasi-servile  popu- 
lation comprised  a  number  of  different  classes. 

As  regards  the  free  men,  the  nobility  proper 
gradually  disappeared,  but  a  new  aristocracy 
sprang  up.  The  Roman  nobility  was  replaced 
by  the  "Seniorat,*  which  was  a  class  composed 
of  influential  property-holders  and  important 
state  officials. 

The  quasi-servile  population  was  made  up 
of  the  "colons*  of  me  Roman  customs;  the 
*lites*  of  the  Germanic  institutions  —  a  large 
number  of  enfranchised  men  over  whom  the 
Church  exercised  a  patronage  and  a  right  of 
jurisdiction,  and  finally  those  people  who  had 
been  driven  by  misery,  hunger  and  debts  to 
forego  a  part  of  their  liberty.  By  degrees  the 
various  elements  composing  this  semi-servile 
population  develtnied  into  serfdom  proper,  a 
feature  whidi  win  he  dealt  mth  later. 

Under  the  influence  and  protection  of  tise 
Church,  the  position  of  the  slaves  became  bet- 
tered in  some  respects.  Although  they  pos- 
sessed no  i>ersonal  status  from  a  judicial  stand- 
pointj  they  were  able  to  contract  legitimate 
marnages  and  their  masters  were  no  longer 
able  to  confiscate  the  meagre  savings  of  their 
toil.  It  even  came  to  pass  that  the  ^aves  were 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  "oilons,* 
which  ((reatly  enhanced  their  hitherto  precari- 
ous position. 

Marriage,  the  cornerstone  of  family,  was  in 
those  days  quite  a  different  institution  from 
that  understood  in  modem  times.  Sold  by  her 
father  to  her  husband,  the  German  woman  had 
no  other  choice  than  to  bow  to  the  inevitable, 
she  being  in  no  way  consulted  in  the  matter. 
As  regards  the  Roman  woman,  although  her 
consent  was  necessary  so  also  was  her  father's, 
with  the'  restdt  that  a  trace  of  barter  and  sale 
stilt  survived.  Similar  formalities  applied  to 
only  sons. 

_  In  the  8th  century  any  marriage  contracted 
without  the  father's  consent  was  not  valid.  It 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century  only 
that  tbe  idea  of  mutual  consent  was  serious^ 
mooted — to  the  advanta^  of  bodi  husband 
and  wife.  As  regards  divorce,  which  existed 
tmder  both  Roman  and  German  law,  the  Church 
endeavored  to  suppress  it,  and  so  far  succeeded 
as  to  substitute  for  it  a  judidal  separatiotL 
•Capitulaires*  of  the  9th  century  were  very 
strongly  opposed  to  divorce,  but  its  complete 
disappearance  never  resulted. 

Jadicial  Organization. —  Justice  was  dis- 
pensed in  the  provinces  by  the  *Coimt*  who  was 
also  invested  with  administrative  and  financial 
fimctions.  The  count  went  from  canton  to 
canton  dispensing  both  civil  and  criminal  jus- 
tice.   He  was  assisted  by  "rachimboui^s**  or 


* "  RAchimbonrgs "  wm  officials  attached  to  the 
"  Count "  when  the  luter  diBpented  jtutke.  They  wen 
aot  empowered  to  pronounce  «  MUtcooe,  but  merety  to  Bee 
ihaX  the  law  was  properly  applied,  aod  especially  to  ■atitfy 
thenuelva  that  cnes  were  oaly  proven. 
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officials  appcMnted  by  him  which  Charlem^^e 
irplaced  by  ■echevins*  (rounidpal  magis- 
trates) who  differed  from  the  former  by  their 
permanent  character.  Furthermore,  all  cases 
were  heard  in  public,  anyone  had  the  right  to 
attend,  and,  as  Grieoire  de  Tours  has  shown 
us  in  an  interesting  oiapter  in  one  of  his  works^ 
the  public  manifested  audib^  thrir  approval  or 
disawrorval  of  judgments  rendered.  This  was 
an  Old  remnant  of  popular  justice  as  practised 
under  German  customs. 

The  king,  assisted  by  a  coundl,  personalty 
dispensed  justice  wherever  he  went.  In  prina- 
ple  he  was  not  a  judge  of  appeals,  but  he  could 
be  referred  to  in  a  case  of  'dini  de  justice* 
(refusal  of  justice).  He  was,  moreover,  the 
supreme  judge  as  it  were,  and  had  power  to 
pronounce  judgment  in  all  cases  pleaded  before 
hint,  even  m  first  instance.  It  has  been  said 
that  his  tribunal  plajed  Ae  rfile  of  a  school  of 
equity,  amending  certain  hard  and  fast  texts 
of  the  legal  code. 

TSAKSITIOM  BETWEEN  THE  FKANK  AND  FEUDAL 

Periods. 

Vassalage.^ — From  an  individual  point  of 
view  it  was  the  institution  of  vassalage  which 
served  as  transition  between  the  Frank  and 
Feudal  periods.  From  the  8th  century  <Hiward 
documents  and  le^  texts  make  mention  of 
persona  called  SentcTtt,  wbo  exercised  a  kgal 
authori^  over  other  men  qualified  as  vassals. 
Anybody  from  the  king  to  the  humblest  sub- 
ject could  be  a  Senior.  The  vassal  himself 
could  have  vassals  which  the  capituiaires  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  vassal's  vassals  or  va- 
vasseurs.  The  vassal  was  under  the  obli^tion 
of  serving  his  senior  all  his  life:  Certain  du- 
ties are  mentioned  in  texts  (accompanying  the 
senior  when  traveling,  guarding  his  house,  Tend- 
ing him  armed  assistance,  etc.),  but  the  enu- 
merations were  not  5peci6c.  On  the  other  hand 
the  senior  was  the  vassal's  attorney  so  to  speak, 
and  if  a  third  party  made  any  claim  against  the 
vassal  it  had  to  be  addressed  to  the  senior  who 
saw  that  justice  was  done.  In  847  Charles  le 
Chauve  ordered  all  his  subjects  to  choose  a 
senior-  but  his  orders  were  not  everywhere 
carried  out:  some  of  the  free  men  refused  to 
submit  to  this  edict,  with  the  result  that  their 
property  became  what  was  afterward  called 
allodial  or  freehold. 

Land  Concessions. —  The  concentration  of 
land  property  constituted  a  second  aspect  of  the 
transition  from  the  Frank  to  the  Feudal  period. 
The  small  landowners  were  generally  ill  looked 
tipon  by  the  counts  who  employed  all  kinds  of 
devices  to  force  them  to  sell  their  property.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  large  landowners  often  con- 
ceded part  of  their  land  for  life  with  a  view  to 
developing  dieir  political  and  social  influence 
vis-i-vis  their  tenants,  and  these  concessions, 
which  at  first  were  leased  on  a  life  basis,  ended 
by  becoming  hereditary  —  at  least  in  fact.  Thus 
it  came  about  that  Charles  Martel  conceded 
gratuitously  to  the  lords  of  tiie  realm,  as  a 
gift,  i.e.,  without  compensation,  property 
which  he  had  wrested  from  the  Churci.  Any 
land  concession  created  a  Kidc  of  vassality  be- 
tween the  two  contracting  parties.  Prom  this 
link  arose  from  the  Frank  period  a  new  juAciat 
ot^nization,  the 'expansion  of  which  will  be 
witnessed  during  the  Feudal  period. 


Feudal  Systbic, 

Penonal  Statna. —  Leaving  aside  die  cleranr 
and  the  bourgeois,  the  feud^  sodety  was  di- 
.  vided  into  three  main  classes :  tlie  notdes,  tlie 
commoners  and  the  serfs. 

Feudal  nobility  was  hereditary.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule  the  free  man  or  the  commoner  was 
made  a  noble  if  land  was  conceded  to  him,  in 
other  words  becoming  a  vassal;  as  also  any 
person  knighted  iat  military  prowess.  Later 
cm  nobility  was  more  sparini^y  conferred,  and 
only  the  lung  was  entitled  to  grant  it,  for  whidi 
he  made  it  the  ocouion  to  levy  a  tax  on  sudi 
appointment 

The  commoners  did  not  enjoy  the  same  privi- 
-leges  as  the  nobles,  but  they  were  not  handi- 
capped to  the  same  degree  as  the  serfs;  they 
were  able  to  acquire  property  called  commoners' 
tenures  and  were  always  free  to  choose  dieir 
domicile. 

The  serfs  were  the  descendants  of  the 
slaves,  colons,  Htes,  and  even  of  certain  free 
men  of  the  Frank  period.  They  lUffered  from 
the  slaves  proper  in  that  th^  had  a  judicial 
status  and  were  able  to  enjoy  a  patrimony  and 
raise  a  fanuly.  They  differed  from  the  colons 
in  that  they  were  not  bound  to  the  soil,  that  is, 
to  a  certam  specified  piece  of  land;  some  of 
them  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  attached  to  the 
personal  service  of  their  lord  and  master:  In 
this  wav  arose  a  recA  servitude  and  a  personal 
servituae.  The  serf  owed  maiQr  arbttraty  du- 
ties to  his  lord,  such  as  talUage,  capitation  tax 
and  manual  labor.  If  he  desired  to  marry  out- 
side the  servile  population  he  was  obliged  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  his  lord;  children  bom 
of  a  serf  and  a  free  woman  were  free  in  prin- 
ciple, at  least  such  was  the  case  in  many  dis- 
tricts. 

While  free  to  acqture  and  sell  servile  ten- 
ures and  sometimes  commoners*  tenures,  the 
serf  could  not,  at  the  outset  of  the  feud^  pe- 
riod, bequeath  them,  althou^  on  payment  to 
the  lord  of  a  fee  such  property  might  be  left 
to  the  next  of  kin.  As  time  went  on  this  rule 
became  less  strict  and  in  certain  districts  the 
serf  was  allowed  to  bequeath  his  property  to  a 
certain  extent. 

A  free  man  became  a  serf  if,  for  instance, 
he  was  unable  to  repay  a  theft  or  if  his  father, 
on  his  deathbed,  made  it  over  to  the  Church; 
on  Ae  other  hand  the  lord  had  the  privilege 
of  enfranchising  his  serf,  but  If  the  lord  him- 
self was  a  vassal  the  consent  of  his  directly  su- 
perior lord  was  necessary. 

Property. —  The  land  was  divided  into 
allodial  tenures  and  feudal  tenures,  these  in 
turn  being  subdivided  into  three  groups: 
fiefs  or  noble  tenures,  fee-lands  or  common- 
ers' tenures  and  servile  tenures.  Note  "en  pas- 
sant' that  a  tenure  is  a  parcel  of  land  whidi  is 
split  up  into  two  parts,  the  reversionary  interest 
(dominium  eminens)  belonging  to  the  as- 
signor, and  the  enjoyment  of  the  property  (do- 
minium utile)  to  the  assignee. 

At  first  the  fief  was  untransferable  and  car- 
ried only  a  life  interest,  which,  however,  gradu- 
ally became  hereditary  and  transferable.  In 
order  to  inherit  from  his  father,  the  son  had  to 
swear  act  of  fealty  to  his  lord  and  pay  him  a 
tax  on  th?  inheritance  equal  to  one  year's  in- 
come. The  birthright  was  a  rule  strictly  ap- 
plied althougji  certain  customs  admitted  the 
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concession  of  a  part  of  the  fief  to  the  male 
children  other  than  the  eldest  stm ;  in  cotfateral 
line  the  right  of  masculinity  had  the  effect  of 
making  the  younger  brother  the  heir  to  the 
detriment  of  the  elder  sister.  The  object  of 
these  measures  was  to  prevent  the  estate  from 
being  parceled  out  indefinitely.  Contempo- 
rary legislation  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  centuty  was  not  favorably  impressed 
with  this  system.  When  the  fief  was  sold  by  the 
vassal  the  lord  reserved  for  himself  one-fifth 
of  die  price;  the  fief  oould  be  reacquired 
rnmbursement  of  the  purchase  price. 

The  commoners*  tenure  entitled  the  lord  to 
taxes  in  Idnd  and  to  an  annual  quit-rent  in  cash, 
both  specified  in  the  lease  contract.  As  regards 
taxes  due  under  servile  tenures  it  is  known  that 
these  were  left  to  the  dedsion-— often  arbi- 
trary— of  the  lord. 

By  *alleu*  or  *franc  alleu*  (allodial-free- 
hold) is  meant  free  land,  i.e.,  that  over  whidi 
die  owner  had  an  absolute  right,  there  being 
no  question  of  lord  or  tenant  In  provinces 
where  customs  prevailed  infeudatton  was  pre- 
sumed, while  in  provinces  governed  l^  writ- 
ten laws  allodiahty  was  taken  for  granted. 
However,  by  an  edict  of  1576  die  king  pro- 
claimed himself  sovereign  "fieffeux*  through- 
out the  Idngdom,  which  resulted  in  all  allo^al 
tenures  being  placed  under  his  suzerunty.  The 
famous  King  of  Yvetot  —  of  legendary  history 
—  was  merely  the  owner  of  an  allodial  tenure 
of  venf  little  consequence. 

Judicial  Organizatioii.— During  the  feudal 
period  the  idea  of  justice  was  vastly  different 
from  our  modem  and  unitarian  conception  of 
it.  A  distinction  had  to  be  made  between  mu- 
nicipal, ecclesiastical,  feudal  and  royal  justice. 

Mtmicipal  justice  existed  in  certam  urban 
communes  which  also  enjoyed  some  other  privi- 
IcKes,  sudi  as  the  suppression  of  serfdom  and 
arbitrary  taxes,  immunity  from  unwarranted 
arrest,  etc  Any  proceedings  instigated  against 
the  ^bour^ois*  were  as  a  rule  brought  before 
the  muniapal  niagistrates,  aldermen,  jury,  etc. 
However,  even  in  the  communes  enjoyii%  the 
greatest  liber^  the  lords  still  retained  certain 
judicial  powers.  Note  that  the  modern  French 
tribunals  of  commerce  have  a  precedent  in  the 
*Parloir  aux  Bourgeois,^  which  was  a  corpo- 
ration  composed  of  privileged  merchants  who 
were  vested  with  authority  to  decide  all  trade 
regulations  or  an^  branch  thereof. 

Ecclesiastical  justice,  already  extant  imder 
the  Frank  monarchy,  reached  the  zenith  of  its 
power  during  the  feudal  epoch.  It  was  founded 
on  the  diminution  of  civil  power  and  the  ob- 
scuration of  the  notion  of  state.  Its  charafter- 
istics  were  a  practice  of  Roman  and  Canon  law, 
numerous    degrees    of    appeals   and  relative 

Suaranlees  for  Htigants,  which  rendered  it  more 
exibte  and  equitable  than  other  jurisdictions. 
It  was  not  executory  on  either  ^rsons  or  prop- 
erty, but  assured  the  application  of  its  sen- 
tences by  threatening  refractory  lawbreakers 
with  excommunication. 

The  lord  had  a  right  of  justice,  both  civil 
and  criminal,  over  all  his  subjects  whether 
serfs  or  commoners.  What  was  called  God's 
Judgment  was  often  resorted  to  in  an  endeavor 
to  obtain  proof  of  culpability  which  consisted 
in  the  accuser  and  accused  being  thrown  into 
a  reservoir  of  water,  hands  and  feet  tied,  and 
whoever  floated  was  deemed  to  be  the  guilty 


party  and  convicted.  Saint  Louis,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Church,  subsequently  suppressed 
this  barbarous  custom.  The  lords  themselves 
were  tried  by  their  peers,  who  met  in  the  Feudal 
Court  of  their  common  Liege  and  under  his 
presidency. 

In  the  sixth  part  of  this  work  we  will  ex- 
amine the  principles  of  royal  justice,  it  not 
being  possible  here  to  establish  —  or  only  facti- 
tiously so  —  the  limit  between  the  feudal  and 
royal  periods. 

Law  of  Customs  and  Roman  Law  under  the 
Old  Monarchy. 

Here  again  it  would  be  imprudent  to  draw 
a  hard  and  fast  line  between  the  feudal  and 
royal  periods.  The  subject  is  one,  moreover, 
of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  a  special 
chapter  being  devoted  to  its  study. 

Under  the  Frank  Monarchy,  law  was  of  a 
personal  character;  Germanic  customs  had  been 
made  the  subject  of  written  legal  texts,  and  the 
old  capitulaires  were  henceforth  but  a  memory 
of  the  Moyen  Age.  Custom  alone  was  the  or- 
der of  the  day  from  the  10th  to  the  beginning 
of  rile  12th  century,  a  period  moreover  in  which 
chaos  reigned  supreme.  A  renaissance  of  Roman 
law  appeared  aside  the  Custom  law,  either  co- 
existii^  with  it  or  resisting  it  and  sometimes 
even  replacing  it.  Furthermore,  from  the  14th 
coittiry  onward,  kings  began  to  make  laws  hy 
means  of  royal  ordinances.  Canon  law  was 
improved  on  and  became  more  completive,  ex- 
ercising over  the  other  Roman  and  Royal  Cus- 
ttnnary  laws  a  reactionary  effect  of  an  often 
satisfactory  nature. 

Cnstomary  Law. —  In  principle,  customary 
law  was  applied  to  the  northern  and  central 
provinces  (Alsace  excepted)  and  Roman  law  to 
the  southern  provinces.  But  where  in  the  north 
and  centre  custom  was  mute,  recourse  was  had 
to  Roman  law  to  settle  controversial  disputes. 
Although  the  countries  placed  under  Roman 
law  were  considered  as  being  governed  by 
written  laws,  it  should  not  be  concluded  that 
in  matters  of  custom  oral  traditions  prevailed 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Great  Revolution.  These 
customs^  which  had  been  strongly  influenced  by 
Germanic  law,  were  first  made  the  subject  of 
written  1(^1  documents,  compiled  privately  by 
legal  institutions  —  such  as  the  Etablissements 
de  Saint  Louis  —  and  afterward  officially  recog- 
nized hy  decree  of  Charles  VII  at  Montil-les- 
Tours  in  1453.  Gradually  the  divers  customs 
.were  all  incorporated  into  written  texts,  and 
Louis  XIV  in  1679  ordained  that  they  be 
tau^t,  like  the  Roman  law,  in  all  the  univer- 
sities throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  customs  were  territorial,  contrary  to  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  Frank  Monarchy, 
which  were  of  a  personal  character.  They 
were  moreover  numerous.  Some  of  them  were 
widely  disseminated,  extending  for  instance  to 
a  whole  province :  Brittany,  Normandy,  Berry. 
There  were  some  60  of  these  general  customs. 
Besides  'these  there  existed  the  minor  customs 
called  local  customs  applicable  to  particular 
cases,  by  derogation  to  a  general  custom,  and 
governing  only  a  small  district,  sometimes 
merely  a  sin^e  town  or  village,  loeir  number 
was  about  3u). 

Of  all  the  customs  dioK  of  Paris  rapidly 
acquired  preponderance,  and  ended  by  being 
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considered  as  representing  the  common  law  of 
the  kingdom,  applicable  in  case  o{  muteness  for 
other  customs.  This  pri^aleged  situation  arose 
from  the  following  causes :  Paris  was  the  capital 
of  the  Idngdom,  its  parliament,  whose  resorts 
were  vast,  exercised  a  great  influence  over  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  provinces,  and  was,  more- 
over, the  principal  centre  of  the  legal  professioa 
Roman  Law. —  During  the  feudal  period 
and  the  absolute  monarch  period  Roman  law 
was  studied,  not  out  o£  idle  curiosity  from  an 
historical  point  of  view  or  as  a  legal  education, 
but  because  it  was  law  actually  in  force  (like 
to  a  certain  extent  in  Greece  at  the  present 
time). 

Up  to  the  16th  century,  Roman  law  was  but 
little  known ;  there  only  existed  the  texts  com- 
prised in  the  leges  romanorum  of  the  French 
monarch.  But  toward  1150  Im^rius,  professor 
at  the  Bologna  University,  discovered  at  Pisa 
the  works  of  Tustinies  and  included  them  in  the 
curriculum  of  his  students.  This  was  a  filip 
so  to  s^wak.  In  the  south  of  France  where  the 
population  was  really  governed  by  Roman  law, 
Roman  doctrines  were  even  more  Drought  to  the 
fore  and  their  principles  adopted.  In  the 
provinces  where  written  laws  prevailed,  the 
•Digesfe,*  the  *Code  de  Jerusaleni,*  the  *Insti- 
tutes*  and  the  "Nouvelles*  acquired  the  status 
of  actual  codes.  In  cases  of  contradiction  be- 
tween the  texts  the  most  recent  one  prevailed 

Despite  its  power,  Roman  law  was  nowhere 
the  onl^  one  applied  in  the  south  of  France; 
in  provinces  ^vemed  by  customs,  Roman  law 
was  applied  if  the  customs  were  mute,  while 
in  provinces  where  written  law  prevailed  cus- 
toms settled  all  points  not  provided  for  by 
Roman  law.  These  customs,  moreover,  were 
local  ones  except,  however,  those  pertaining  to 
Bordeaux  or  covered  tnr  the  Provindal  Statutes. 

Koyal  Decrees. —  From  the  16th  centuty 
onward  the  Idngs  undertook  the  task  of  unify- 
ing the  law  throuf^out  the  country;  this  was 
done  with  the  object  of  facilitating  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  hampered  b>[  the  multi- 
formity of  the  Customs  and  the  judicial  con- 
fusion resulting  from  their  coexistence  with 
the  Roman  texts.  Its  further  aim  was  to  con- 
ciliate the  *Etats  G6i£raux*  (General  States), 
which  had  showed  a  marked  tendency  toward 
centralization. 

The  Decrees  covered  a  multiplicity  of  sub- 
jects: administration,  civil  procedure,  criminal 
procedure,  etc  Many  of  these  Decrees  bore 
the  signature  of  Francois  I,  Charles  IX,  Henri 
III  and  Louis  XIII. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Code 
Htcnau,  a  decree  compiled  in  1(29  by  Chance- 
lier  Michel  de  Marillac  from  the  records  of 
•Etats  G^n^raux*  of  1614  and  the  Assemblies 
succeeding  it.  It  was  a  considerable  work  for 
the  epoch,  comprising  as  it  did  461  articles. 
But  this  initial  trial  at  codification,  despite 
undoubted  and  useful  reforms,  encountered 
parliamentary  resistance  which  accepted  these 
innovations  with  a  bad  will,  modified  them  in 
every  possible  manner,  and  in  some  .cases  even 
ignoring  them. 

Under  Louis  XIV,  and  particularly  due  to 
the  untiring  efforts  of  Colbert,  the  unification 
and  codification  of  French  law  made  great 
strides.  The  most  important  matters  covered 
were  publicity  of  mortgages,  land  and  water. 


civil  procedure,  criminal  procedure,  trade  regu- 
lations, etc  Many  of  the  articles  of  the  pres- 
ent day  French  code  have  their  origin  in  these 
decrees.  Colbert's  work  was  carried  on  under 
Louis  XV  by  the  Chancelier  d'Aguesseau  to 
whom  we  are  indebted,  inter  alia,  for  two  very 
important  texts  regarding  deeds  of  gift  and 
le^cies. 

Canon  Law.—  Canon  law  held  the  fore- 
most place  in  the  universitiesj  and  every  seri- 
ous barrister  made  it  a  point  of  honor  to 
become  a  doctor  in  utroque  jure  of  both  Roman 
and  Canon  law. 

The  latter  alone  was  applied  by  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Tribunals,  unless  modified  by  Royal  de- 
cree, as  for  instance  from  1667  to  1670  the  two 
decrees  covering  civil  and  criminal  procedure 
Were  substituted  in  the  aforesaid  Tribunals  for 
Canon  law  which  had  previously  prevailed. 

Canon  law  also  played  a  rote  in  the  secular 
tribunajs,  account  being  taken  concerning  those 
institutions  under  the  protection  of  the  Church, 
or  Interests  involving  the  salvation  of  souls 
(•salut  des  limes*).  To  the  Influence  of  Canon 
law  was  due  the  prohibition  of  the  rate  of  in- 
terest which  was  maintained  in  principle  up 
to  the  Great  Revolution,  various  rules  govern- 
ing legacies  and  numerous  other  forms  of  pro- 
cedure such  as  matrimonial  legislation,  etc.,  all 
incorporated  in  the  Decrees  of  Louis  XIV, 

Th8  AaaoLvm  Monarchy. 

Penonal  Status. —  The  tripartite  division 
of  the  people  into  nobles,  commoners  and  serfs 
was  maintained  in  the  Absolute  Monarchy  as 
during  the  feudal  period.  However,  notions 
of  equality  made  progress  and  the  commoners* 
class  endeavored  to  establish  more  and  more 
firmly  a  regime  of  common  law. 

Nobility  was  no  longer  dependent  upon  the 
ownership  of  a  fief,  but  was  a  purely  personal 
quality.  Privileges  which  resulted  in  a  state  of 
private  law  and  its  procedure  largely  disap- 
peared. The  noble  was  nothing  more  than  a 
subject  of  the  king.  He  did,  however,  retain 
certain  privileges,  such  as  fiscal  exemptions, 
sweets  of  ofljce,  immunity,  in  case  of  conviction, 
from  flogging  or  the  gallows,  etc  Nobili^  was 
bestowed  by  royal  favor;  it  was  forfeit  if  in- 
famous condemnations  were  incurred,  or  if 
certain  professions  were  exercised,  sudi  as 
mechanics  arts  (except  glass  making),  laborer's 
work,  trade  (except  on  the  sea),  etc 

As  regards  serfdom,  this  became  a  state 
more  and  more  exceptional,  whereas  during  the 
feudal  period  it  constituted  the  condition  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  workmen  of  the  towns 
and  the  agricultural  population.  The  lords  had, 
in  fact,  proceeded  with  enfranchisements  on  a 
large  scale,  either  out  of  a  feeling  of  piety  or 
for  remuneration ;  certain  enfranchisements 
were  even  collective,  as  is  illustrated  by  the 
charters  of  numerous  towns.  Furthermore  the 
tribunals  searching  proof  of  a  state  of  serfdom 
with  the  result  that  serfs  became  fewer  and 
fewer.  Finally,  the  customs,  by  their  very 
nature,  brought  about  the  disappearance  of 
serfdom  by  abolishing  those  laws  that  had 
fallen  into  disuetude  diaracteristtc  of  the  ser- 
vile condition.  Hie  old  slave  had  become  a 
serf,  now  the  serf  had  become  a  commoner. 

Property.— Three  kinds  of  feudal  tenures 
existed  during  tfie  latter  centuries  of  the  old 
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regime,  Lc,  the  noble,  commoners'  and  servile 
tenures.  They  were  maintained  despite  the 
fact  as  regards  the  latter  that  serfdom  was  less 
and  less  prevalent.  In  respect  to  the  feudal 
tenures  these  became  a  form  of  landed  prop- 
erty: the  Hens  between  the  lord  and  the  vassal 
were  relaxed,  the  obligation  of  fealty  to  which 
the  latter  was  held  in  respect  to  the  former 
being  now  merely  of  a  platonic  character. 
P.ecuniary  taxes  —  really  rather  heav^  —  alone 
remained,  that  is.  those  dues  on  the  fief  to  the 
profit  of  the  lord. 

Besides  these  feudal  tenure^  which  the  Revo- 
lution abolished  without  indemnity,  there  existed 
during  the  Absolute  Monarchy  land-owned 
tenure^  consisting  either  in  the  detinue  of  a 
parcel  of  land  by  virtue  of  a  perpetiul  lease  or 
long  term  lease,  or  in  the  ownership  of  land 
from  whidi  permanent  income  was  derived. 
The  most  common  land-owned  tenures  were  the 
emphyteuses  and  the  income-bearing  leased 
property.  Modem  French  law  admits  these 
modalities  of  ownership  and  detinue  but  their 
economic  importance  to-day  is  very  small. 

We  may  dismiss  the  *alleu*  or  freehold 
tenure  which  was  legally  abolished  and  practi- 
cally inextant  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution, 
and  add  that  the  feudal  form  of  ownership  of 
land  was  maintained  until  1789  considerably  im- 
peding the  circulation  of  property. 

Commerce  and  Industry. —  Commerce  and 
industry,  which  had  played  but  an  unimportant 
role  in  the  feudal  period,  developed  on  a  laree 
scale  during  the  latter  centuries  of  the  md 
r^me. 

In  fairly  important  towns  die  trades  were 
subject  to  a  strict  set  of  rules,  to  which  the 
*Assemblee  Constituante'  attributed  in  1789  the 
maximum  of  libehy.  Artisans  and  merchants 
were  grouped  into  corporations;  each  corpora- 
tion lud  its  own  exacting  rules  fixing  the  con- 
ditions of  manufacture,  quality,  products,  etc. 
In  order  to  become  an  artisan  or  merchant 
quite  a  long  apprentice^p  had  to  be  served, 
a  professional  examination  passed  and  heavy 
fees  paid.  This  system  resulted  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  lar^  prpfits  and  high  wages  by  curtail- 
ing competition  and  guaranteeing  the  quality  of 
the  goods  manufactured  and  sold.  But  ex- 
ag^ration  resulted :  formalities  and  regulations 
succeeded  each  other  to  such  an  extent  that 
various  economists,  known  by  the  name  of 
Physiocrates,  repeatedly  demanded  liberty  in 
trade  and  manual  arts.   In  1776,  at  the  insti- 

Sition  of  Turgot,  the  king  issued  an  edict  by 
e  terms  of  which  corporations  were  sup- 

?ressed,  but  this  met  with  such  disapproval 
rom  the  Paris  parliaments  and  public  opinion 
that  it  was  repealed. 

Industry  proper,  which  in  France  dates 
from  the  time  of  de  .Sully  and  de  Colbert,  was 
subject  to  another  re^me,  that  of  monopoly. 
The  Idng  alone  could  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  factory;  he  granted  the  exclusive 
right  of  manufacture,  for  a  specified  district 
and  often  fixed  the  condition  of  fabrication  and 
sale'  as  well  as  the  prices. 

Monopolies  and  corporations  alike  were, 
however,  doomed  to  disappear  by  dint  of  the 
great  revolutionary  crisis  and  cede  their  place 
to  a  more  equitable  system,  the  basis  for  which 
existed,  moreover,  and  was  to  be  found  under 
the  old  regime,  to  the  undoubted  benefit  of 


the  tradespeople  and  artisans  of  communes 
with  a  limited  population. 

Judicial  Organization.— The  latter  cen- 
turies of  the  old  regime  witnessed  the  progress- 
ive diminution  of  the  power  of  the  lords,  the 
clergy  and  the  municipal  authorities  and  the 
gradual  development  of  Roy^  justice.  To  the- 
multiplicity  of  existing  jurisdictions  a  tendency 
arose  to  substitute  a  system  of  unity — a  status 
definitely  realized  moreover  hy  the  Revolution. 
Royal  efforts  were  directed  mainly  on  two  prin- 
cipal points :  submit  to  its  tribunals  those  cases 
previously  submitted  to  seignorial  courts  and 
subordinate  the  latter  in  every  instance  to  the 
control  of  the  former,  notably  withdrawing 
from  them  the  ri^t  to  pronounce  judgment  in 
a  final  appeal. 

Royal  justice  had  been  dispensed  since  the 
Capetians  b^  provosts,  or  ofiiaals  who  besides 
rendering  justice  recruited  soldiers  for  the 
army  and  collected  taxes.  Philippe  Auguste 
made  them  subordinate  to  *baillis*  (bailiffs)  in 
the  north  of  France,  and  to  "sinechaux*  (sen- 
eschals) in  the  south;  bailiffs  and  seneschals 
fulfilled  a  triple  function,  judicial,  financial  and 
militaiy.  Gradually  the  provosts  confined  their 
role  to  that  of  magistrates,  and  the  bailiffs, 
whose  duties  were  less  and  less  arduous,  ceded 
their  judicial  functions  to  their  two  assistants, 
one  civil  and  the  other  criminal. 

The  king  in  his  quality  of  supreme  suzerain 
presided  over  a  feudal  court  called  Curia  Regis. 
At  first  the  great  vassals  of  the  Crown  were 
members  of  thfs  court,  but  they  soon  wearied 
of  its  nttings  especially  when  written  proofs 
were  substituted  for  the  traditional  judicial 
passage  of  arms. 

They  were  replaced  by  Juris-consults  and  the 
Curia  Regis  became  the  parliament  which  was 
subsequently  to  decide  the  appeals  against  the 
decisions  of  the  bailiffs  and  afterward  those  of 
the  Court  of  judicature  at  a  time  when  the 
intermediary  tribunals  were  intercalated  under 
Henri  II  between  the  bailiffs  and  parliament. 

Parliament  consisted  of  four  Houses  or 
Chambers:  the  *Graiide  Chambre*  which  dealt 
with  matters  pertaining  to  the  king  or  the 
peers;  the  "Chambre  des  Requetes,*  vmich  pro- 
nounced judgment  on  persons  jprivil^ed  to  be 
tried  directly  by  Parliament  without  appearing 
before  the  lower  courts ;  the  "Chambre  des  En- 
quetes,*  which  tried  suits  drawn  up  in  writing; 
and  the  'Toumelle,*  which  was  solely  concerned 
with  criminal  cases.  All  appeals  against  de- 
cisions of  the  ^Chambre  des  Equetes*  were 
pleaded  before  the  *Grand  Chambre.* 

Thirteen  other  parliaments  were  established 
in  the  provinces.  Justice  also  comprised  spedal 
tribunals  such  as  consular  tribunals  instructed 
to  settle  points  in  litigation  connected  with 
commercial  legislation,  and  admiralty  tribunals 
whose  function  consisted  in  applying  maritime 
law. 

•  Many  public  functions,  and  particularly  the 
judicial  ones,  constituted  offices  bou^t  from 
the  king  from  which  he  derived  quite  a  sub- 
stantia] revenue.  These  payments  subsequently 
became  hereditary  on  payment  of  a  tax.  How- 
ever, the  mercenary  manner  in  which  these 
offices  were  granted  and  their  hereditary  nature 
gave  rise  to  such  abuse  that  the  Revolution 
suppressed  them  altogether. 

As  the  compensation  aUowed  was  viery  small. 
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the  magistrates  accepted  (rom  suitors  what 
were  called  conrt-£ees,  consisting  reallv  in  the 
gift  of  various  articles  and  espedaUy  cash. 
Racine's  play  'Les  Plaldeurs'  throws  an  inter- 
estins-  li^t  on  this  old  custom. 

The  judges  and  counsellors-at-Iaw  naturally 
dispensed  judgment  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
the  latter  reserving  to  himself  Uie  right  to  calf 
before  his  own  comidl  any  action  pending 
before  any  tribunal.  This  prerogative  was  a 
rdic  of  me  old  system  of  justice  dispensed 
directly  by  the  Wng,  such,  for  instance,  as  that 
rendered  by  Saint  Lotiis  under  his  oak  tree.  It 
was  also  the  King's  Council,  or  at  least  one  of 
its  sections  the  *Con$eil  des  forties,*  which 
judged  casts  of  appeals. 

Initiative  Power.— The  legislative  power, 
Hka  the  judiciary  power .  and  the  exeeutive 
power,  beioaged  alone  to  the  king.  It  i»  true 
the  *Etats  Gen6rattx*  collaborated  with  him  to 
a  certain  extent  in  that  they  made  him  a^- 

Juainted  with  the  desiderata  of  the  three  or^ 
ets:  nobility,  clergy  and  laymen,  of  which  the 
population  was  composed.  But  from  1614  to 
1789  there  were  no  <^Etats  G^neranx*  and  the 
long  was  not  actually  <^iged  to  give  aatisfac- 
tion  to  the  wtahea  ox  hia  suhiccts. 

Contrary  to  the  "Etats  Gm^raux*  the  ment- 
bcrs  of  the  'Assemble  <k  Notables'  were  not 
elected  but  appdnted  by  the  lung.  Tbey  alao 
w^e  only  empowered  to  make  augHeatiams  or 
express  f^inions. 

The  Royal  Decrees  were,  however,  only  ex- 
ecutory after  having  been  registered  by  Parlia- 
ment The  iMter  tocdc  advwtage  of  this  to 
address  remonstrances  to  the  sovereign,  who 
neverdidess  could  ignore  them  ana  force 
PaxUament  to  register  the  decree  by  means  of 
the  ceremonial  known  as  "lit  de  justice.'*  On 
many^  occasions  Parliament  endeavored  to  un- 
dermine the  autocratic  power  of  the  kin^:  the 
conflict  was  particularly  bitter  under  Louis  XV 
who  banished  the  Paris  Parliament  and  annulled 
the  Provincial  parliaments.  Louis  XVI  was 
merely  able  to  restore  order  temporarily,  and 
eventually  he  proro^ed  Pariiunent  and  sum- 
moned the  *£tats  Generaux*  in  1789,  wUch  put 
an  end  to  the  old  r^me. 

Parliament  also  participated  in  the  le^la- 
tive  power  by  means  of  decretal  dedsions; 
when  that  one  of  its  rulings  was  likely  to  cover 
frequently  arising  questions,  it  was  formulated 
in  general  terms  and  such  formula  was  deemed 
to  be  law.  This  method  of  fixing  jurisprudence 
has  been  removed  from  French  legislation  since 
the  Revolution  as  being  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  separation  of  powers. 

iKTfXHEDIARY  LAW. 

General  Sununary  of  the  Work  of  the 
Revolutionary  Astemblies. —  The  legislative 
work  of  the  Revolution  has  been  qualified  as 
mtermediary  law  as  it  formed  the  transition 
between  the  old  French  law  and  die  new,  the 
law  covered  by  the  Napoleonic  codes. 

The  intermediary  period  is  by  far  the 
shortest  with  whidi  we  will  deal  in  this 
treatise.  It  extended  from  the  re-establishment 
of  tfie  *Etats  G*n6raux»  (1789)  to  the  promul- 
gation of  the  Civil  Code  (1804). 

It  is  characterized  above  all  by  the  abolition 
of  what  remained  of  the  feudal  period,  of  the 
biw»  and  eostoms  existing  between  private  par- 


ties, of  privileges  which  had  been  tnau^rated 
to  the  profit  of  certain  lands  and  certain  per- 
sons few  in  number. 

We  will  cite  the  prindpal  Judidal  reforms 
accomplished  during  this  troublous  period ; 
never  has  the  le^pstator  been  so  active  or 
accomplished  more  in  any  country  at  anpr 
time.  And  yet  war  abroad  in  addition  to  dvil 
war  did  not  render  his  task  any  the  easier. 

Personal  Status. —  Among  the  many  in- 
stances of  progress  realized  by  the  Rcvolution- 
avy  Assemblies  the  foremost  place  is  held  by 
the  protection  to  individual  liberty  and  the 
establishment  of  equality  for  all.  The  year 
1789  witnessed  the  extinction  of  caste  and  rank 
in  France— henceforth  everyone  is  dtizen. 

Of  the  measures  concerning  pers<mal  status 
the  most  intcrestii^r  were  suppression  of  pa- 
ternal authority  over  majors,  institution  of 
thvorce.  whidi  had  been  forbidden  by  ihA 
Catholic  Church  about  the  middle  of  the  Moyen 
Agev  and  the  organization  of  a  social  state,  or 
rather  its  secularisatiic»i,  as  the  deivy  hitherto 
instructed  to  look  after  this  very  often  carried 
out  .their  task  in  a  manner  whidi  left  much  to 
he  desired. 

Property^  Here  again  it  is  necessary  to 
ipve  prominence  to  the  extraordinary  transfort 
mations  to  which  French  law  was  subject  dur- 
it^E  the,  next  15  years.  Tbe  French  Revolntion 
carried  on  actively'  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
land  and  the  reorganization  of  property. 
Property  once  more  became  free  and  absolute  | 
the  owner  bad  the  absolute  right  of  swa^  over 
his  property*  The  numerous  taxes  to  which  the 
land  was  subjeAed  during  the  fetidal_  period 
were  entirely  suppressed;  the  distinction  be- 
twcen  dominium  eminens  and  dominium  utile 
disappeared ;  all  those  vexatious  dispositions, 
hoth  arbitrary  and  traditional,  which  hampered 
the  saJe  or  transfer  of  property^  were  abolished. 

For  the  privileges  of  birthright  and  mascu- 
linity exisung  under  the  feudal  period,  the 
Revolutionary  law  substituted  the  principle^  of 
equality  in  regard  to  inheritance,  a  pnndple 
by  the  way  stii]  opposed  at  the  present  time  by 
the  conservative  party. 

y  The  privilege  of  contracting  loans  bearing 
interest,  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Church  and  the  scholastics,  was 
prodaimed,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
economical  and  commercial  development  of 
France.  In  179S  a  mortgage  law  was  promul- 
gated establishing  the  system  of  mortgage 
cedules,  an  idea,  moreover,  which  was  adopted 
many  years  later  by  Australia  (Act  Torrens). 
In  regard  to  alienations  of  projjerty  die  method 
of  transcription  was  adopted  widi  the  object  of 
^ving  them  publidt]r.  Very  numerous  other 
reforms  have  left  thdr  trace  on  Frendi  law  as 
practised  to-day. 

Judicial  Organization. —  The  Constituent 
Assembler  abolished  the  old  magistracy  and 
created  in  its  place  local  tribtmals  whidi  suh- 
sequcntly  developed  into  dvil  tribtmals  for  aU 
districts,  which  is  the  jurisdiction  prevallii^ 
at  die  present  day  for  common  law.  It  insti- 
tuted the  court  of  cassation  as  well  the  estah- 
lishment  of  a  jury  for  criminal  cases. 

For  the  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion 
extant  under  the  old  regime  the  Constituent 
Assembly  substituted  the  system  of  separatioir 
of  powers,  beittg  insiurcd  in  this  direction  from 
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Montestmteu  and  the  principles  applied  in  Eng- 
land. The  judicial  functions  were  hereafter 
separate  from  administrative  ftmctions. 

Assuredly  one  of  the  most  democratic  and 
much  debated  reforms  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly was  election  to  the  office  of  mi^strate, 
but  this  measure  was  rescinded  and  substituted 
by  government  nominaticm. 

CoNTEMPORABY  FrEMCH  LaW. 

Civil  Code^It  is  fnna  the  Civil  Code  that 
contemporary  French  law  really  dates.  Its  ap- 
plication was  of  an  international  character  in- 
asmuch as  the  example  set  by  France  was  fol- 
lowed in  principle  by  many  other  countries, 
and  in  Belgium  to-oay  the  Bonaparte  Code 
forms  the  basis  of  its  legislation. 

The  legislator  of  the  Revolutionary  period 
had  proposed  to  codify  the  civil  laws.  In  1793 
Cambacer^s  presented  two  projects  to  the  C<m- 
vmtion  followed  hy_  a  third  to  the  Constil  des 
Cinff  Cents.  An  impetus  was  given,  lliat 
which  neither  the  old  Monarchjr  nor  the  Revf>- 
hition  —  a  prey  to  civil  and  national  war  —  had 
not  been  able  to  accomplish,  despite  repeated 
efforts  by  eminent  jurists.  Napoleon  realised, 
and  in  so  doing  sained  for  himself  everlasting 
fame  and  the  amniration  of  the  entire  legal 
profession. 

The  Civil  Code,  which  contains  2,281  articles, 
was  definitely  promulgated  by  virtue  of  the  law 
of  21  March  1804.  Its  principal  authors  were 
Pottalis  and  Tnuichet  who,  with  their  col- 
laborators, took  insiriration  from  the  old  Cus- 
toms, especially  those  of  Paris,,from  the  Roman 
law,  rtie  Royal  Decrees  and  the  laws  of  the 
Revolutionary  period,  as  well  As  in  a  lesser 
degree  from  the  jurisprudence  of  the  ParHa- 
ments  and  Canon  law. 

From  the  old  Customs  law  arose  in  principle 
rules  governing  inheritances,  community  of 
property  between  husband  and  wife ;  from 
Roman  law  the  r^me  of  property,  general 
regulations  covering  obligations  and  contracts, 
tiie  dowry  system ;  from  the  Royal  Decrees  laws 
governing  legacies  and  wills;  from  the  Revolu- 
tion the  fixing  of  the  majority,  the  marriage 
laws  and  the  disposition  regulating  mortgages. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Civil  Code 
presents  great  qualities  of  unity,  method,  pre- 
cision and  clearness,  but  at  the  present  day  it 
is  reproached,  despite  the  numerous  amendments 
made  to  it,  with  being  somewhat  old  fashioned 
and  not  capable  of  solving  satisfactorily  the 
numerous  problems  which  have  arisen  since  its 
promulgation,  and  to  its  not  having  developed 
sufHciently  to  conform  to  the  econtnnical  life 
of  the  country.  Among  the  subjects  it  did  deal 
with  and  which  to-day  are  of  primary  im- 
portance are  those  questions  of  insurance,  per- 
sonal property  and  moralist  controversies. 

Other  Code8.-~-Napoleon  doted  France  with 
four  other  codes  besides  the  Civil  Code,  al- 
though of  much  less  value.  These  were  the 
Civil  Procedure  Code,  Commercial  Code,  Crimi- 
nal Instruction  Code  and  Penal  Code;  the  first 
mentioned  was  instituted  in  1807,  the  second  in 
1808  and  the  two  latter  iri  1811. 

The  Civil  Code  owed  its  great  qualities  to 
the  fact  that  it  represented  the  accrued  work 
of  several  generations;  the  compilers  of  the 
9ther  four  codes  were  handicapped'  to  the  ex- 


tent that  they  did  not  possess  any  model — ii^ 
complete  or  otherwise  —  on  which  to  form  a 
basis  adequate  to  contemporary  needs.  Thar 
elaboration  was  less  skilful  and  their  authors 
less  competent.  Of  the  four  the  Commercial 
Code  is  the  least  satisfactory,  representing  as 
it  does  far  too  many  ancient  texts,  such  as  the 
decree  of  1673  regarding  trade  and  that  of 
1681  on  the  marine.  Cubert's  legislation,  ot 
more  than  two  centuries  date^,  forms  even  to- 
day the  basis  o£  the  Commercial  Code,  whereas 
trade  has  developed  with  a  remarlable  rapidity 
and  undergone  most  varied  and  unforeseen 
transformations. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  that  French 
law  has  become  enriched  since  Napoleon  vnth 
four  other  codes:  the  MiliUry  Code,  the  Forest 
Law  Code,  the  Rural  Code  and  the  code  govern- 
ing employment,  the  two  latter  are  not  yet  com- 
plete only  certain  articles  up  to  the  present 
having  been  voted.  And  yet  the  first  article 
of  the  Ruial  Code  is  dated  20  Aug.  188L 

Legislation  aince  tbe  Civil  Coda^The 
five  codes  instituted  by  Napoleon  are  in  opera- 
tion at  the  present  time  and  form  the  basis  of 
contemporary  French  law.  Many  of  tlidr 
articles  have  been  suppressed,  improved  upon 
or  completed,  while  on  the  other  hand  many 
other  laws,  dvil,  commerdal,  etc,  have  been 
voted  which  supplement  the  Civil  Code. 

We  have  not  here  the  pretension  to  outline 
the  complete  list  of  the  legislative  texts  drawn 
up  during  this  period  coveriiw  more  than  a 
century.  It  will  suffice  to  in«ucate  the  most 
important  modifications  and  reforms. 

The  question  of  divorce  had  been  settled 
in  the  ^rmative  by  the  Civil  Code.  For 
religious  reasons  the  Restoration  had  abolished 
it,  but  the  Third  RepuUic  rdnstated  it  in  1884, 
due  largely  to  the  energetic  efforts  of  the  late 
Alfred  Naquet. 

The  industrial  revolution  of  Uie  first  half 
of  the  19th  century  exercised  over  French  legis- 
lation a  powerful  influence;  it  contributed  to 
the  fonnidable  development  of  incorporeal  per- 
sonal property,  the  rise  in  the  value  of  urban 
real  estate  wim  the  consequent  crisis  in  rural 
property,  and  finally  the  growing  importance 
of  the  working  classes. 

The  legislator  had  to  ameliorate  the  system 
of  land  ownership  by  the  following  me&ods: 
the  creation  of  mortgage  loan  societies,  pub- 
licity of  transfer  of  real  estate  and  improvement 
in  regard  to  mortgages  generally.  Concerning 
personal  property  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  various  laws  relating  to  con>orations  and 
particularly  to  joint  stock  com^HViies,  measures 
respecting  lost  or  stolen  securities,  safdceeping 
of  securities  belonging  to  persons  unqualifira  to 
guard  them  or  in  wardship,  etc.  The  workins 
class  finally  benefited  by  the  recc^nition  oi 
trades  union  and  the  facilitation  of  their  ri^t 
to  acquire  property. 

Other  provisions  were  made  with  a  view  to 
improving  the  lot  of  illegitimate  children  to 
facilitate  marriage  (marriage  by  procuration 
exists  since  the  warX  to  increase  the  list  of 
professions  open  to  women,  and  to  extend  cases 
of  indistrainability,  etc. 

The  Civil  Code  as  well  as  the  other  imp^ial 
codes,  need  to  be  entirely  revised  with  a  view 
to  the  incorporation  in  them  of  new  disppsittooa 
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havins  a  civi],  x;ommercial  or  personal  charac- 
ter. At  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  it 
was  expected  that  these  reforms  would  soon  be 
effected;  a  <;oinmission  was  appointed  >n  19(H 
on  the  centenary  of  the  Civil  Code,  to  prepare 
such  revisal.  However,  no  results  were  forth- 
coming from  this  effort,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  after  the  war  France  will  make  it  a  point 
of  honor  to  have  as  complete  and  perfect  as 
possible  codes  commensurate  with  actual  eco- 
nomical developments. 

Customs. —  The  Customs  which  played  such 
a  large  part  under  the  old  r^^me  ceded  the 
place  to  written  law.  In  principle  they  could 
no  longer  be  considered  as  constituting  a  source 
of  legislation.  However,,  in  certain  cases  the 
legislator  'took  into  account  existing  customs 
(urban  servitudes,  vicinity  relations,  lease  rents) ; 
on  the  other  hand  commercial  usages  not  having 
been  aSoltshed  by  the  Commercial  Code  remain 
in  force  provided  always  that  they  are  not  con- 
trary to  a  !ega!  text.  But  in  many  respects 
the  dispositions  contained  in  the  codes  are  so 
insufficient  that  the  FVench  Tribmials  are  often 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  old  texts  which 
constitute  an  important  stock  of  customary 
rules  which  enrich,  consequemly,  the  legisliftive 
s;y-stem  of  France,  such  as  the  "action  pau- 
lienne*  (ri^t  of  creditors  to  revdee  fraudulent 
acts  of  their  dd>tors)  and  the  dot^  system. 

Jnrltpnideiice.—  By  jurisprudence  is  meant 
the  manner  in  which  the  laws  ^and  the  Cus- 
toms) are  interpreted  by  the  Tnbunals.  It  is 
a  rule  of  modem  French  law  that  no  one  eonrt 
decision  can  bind  either  the  same  court  or  an- 
other (even  of  his^er  degree).  The  result  of 
this  is  a  great  variety  in  the  decisions  and  juds- 
ments  rendered. 

However,  a  certain  unity  of  jurisprudence- 
has  been  established  by  the  institution  of  an 
unwiuc  Cour  de  Cassation  which  considers  legal 
texts  from  a  purely  legal  point  of  view  without 
r^ard  to  fact  On  the  one  hand  the  judges 
do  not  care  to  pronounce  a  judgment  contrary 
to  former  findings  of  the  Cour  ae  Cassation  in 
an  identical  case,  on  the  c^er  .hand  the  Cour 
de  Cassation  may,  at  a  sitting  of  all  the  Cham* 
hers,  impose  its  point  of  view  and  decision  on 
a  Court  This  is  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  1 
April  1837  by  the  terms  of  which  if  the  deci- 
sion rendered  on  a  returned  appeal  after  a 
premier  cassation  is  _  similar  to  such  decision 
the  case  is  heard  again  before  the  court  whose 
finding,  rendered  in  solemn  audience,  binds  the 
new  appeal. 

Frendi  Jurisprudence  cannot  mO(tify  le^a- 
lation,  but  m  numerous  cases  it  can  often  make 
it  more  elastic  and  adapt  it  to  modem  condi- 
tions without  violating  legal  texts. 

Judicial  Organization.—  In  France  the 
common  tribunal  is  the  District  Court  which 
decides  civil  litigation.  Under  the  name  of 
■Correctional  Tribunal*  it  applies  the  penal 
code.  Below  these  courts  there  exists  in  each 
*canton*  a  justice  of  the  peace  who  alone  de- 
ddes  in  first  or  second  instance  cases  of  an 
unimportant  character.  If  appeal  is  brought 
a^nst  his  decision  it  is  heard  before  the  Dis- 
trict Court  whose  decision  is  final.  '  The  justice 
of  the  peace,  fulfilling  the  role  of  a  simple 
police  court,  is  empowered  to  deal  with  minor 
offenses,  inflicting  fines,  etc.  The  Appeal 
courts  (m  principle  covering  several  distncts) 
de»l  with  appeals  judged  in  first  instance  onljr 


by  district  courts.  There  cannot  be  two  suc- 
cessive appeals,  the  aim  of  the  legislator  being 
to  do  away  with  exaggerated  delay  necessitating 
extremely  heavy  costs. 

Besides  the  civil  tribunals  and  appeal  courts 
there  is  the  Public  Ministry  whose  duty  it  is  to 
watch  over  the  interest  of  the  public.  These 
magistrates,  tmlike  the  regular  sitting  judges 
ana  counselors,  are  liable  to  dismissal,  the  judge 
or  counselor  alone  being  independent  of  execu- 
tive power  in  order  to  respect  the  principle  of 
separation  of  powers. 

The  highest  degree  in  the  judicial  oi^^iza- 
ticm  is  the  Cour  de  Cassation  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  unifies  jurisprudence  to  a  certain  extent 
Its  members  show  great  impartiality  and  are 
tiioroughly  versed  in  law. 

In  France,  as  in  several  other  countries, 
commercial  causes  are  not  always  brought  be- 
fore the  civil  courts  but  are  decided  by  special . 
tribunals,  commercial  tribunals,  a  precedent  of 
which  is  to  be  found  under  the  Monarchy 
period.  These  tribunals  are  composed  of  mer- 
chants elected  by  their  fellows.  The  election 
system  which  also  exists  for  the  nomination  of 
workmen  and  masters  to  the  "Conseils  de  Prud' 
hommes"  (Trade  Councils)  whose  task  it  is  to 
settle  controversies  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees, is  not  followed  for  ayii  magistrates 
who  are  appointed  by  die  President  of  the  Re- 
public 

Trade  ootmdb  and  commercial  tribune 
only  exist  in  the  large  commercial  and  indus- 
trial centres ;  in  other  districts  they  are  replaced 
respectively  by  justices  of  the  peace  and  dis- 
trict oourts. 

Matters  of  an  administrative  nature  arc  also 
decided  by  special  courts  ^Consdl  de  Prife^ 
ture»  and'  *Conseil  d'Etat/  which  fulfil 
roles  of  first  instance,  appeal  and  cassation 
<!ourts. 

The  penal  law  is  applied,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  a  judge  of  simple  police  (minor  offenses) 
and  the  Correctional  Tribunal  (delinquencies 
so  called).  '  More  serious  affairs  (crime)  are 
dealt  with  by  the  Assize  Court,  composed  of 
magistrates  and  a  jury  of  12,  the  nomination  oi 
the  latter  being  a  fairly  complicated  ^wratioiL 

Lci^slattve  Power,  Laws  and  Decraea^ 
Jn  conclusion  we  will  devote  a  few  lines  to  the 
oi^anixation  of  the  legislative  power  in  Fra^ce- 
aa  it  exists  to-day.  Two  lands  of  l^w  exist: 
constitutional  laws,  voted  by  the  two  Chambers 
sittii^  conjointly  tn  National  Assembly,  and 
ordinary  laws  voted  by  the  C^mbre  des  D6- 
putis  and  ratified  by  the  S&iat 

Initiative  for  laws  belongs  to  the  President 
of  the  Republic  and  members  of  the  Chambre 
des  Deputes  and  Sinat. 

Laws  regularly  voted  arc  only  enforced  once 
they  have  bem  duly  promulgated  and  published 
by  executive  officials  who  are  responsible  for 
their  application. 

The  decrees  of  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic are  often  criticized  as  being  practically  the 
same  as  laws.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case, 
as  the  laws  alone  are  the  law,  whereas  a  decree 
define^  the  details  for  the  application  of  the 
law;  furthermore  a  French  law  is  always  pre- 
sumed to  be  constitutional,  and  this  presumption 
is  incumbent  on  the  judicial  authorities:  being 
the^  contrary  of  American  law,  according  to 
which  the  courts  can  refuse  to  take  into  con- 
sideration an  unconstitutionat  decree. 
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8.  FRENCH  SOCIALISBf.  Socialism  is 
an  international  theory.  The  same  doctrine, 
the  same  conception  of  property,  that  is,  is  laid 
down  by  socialists  in  all  countries.  But  every 
nation  has  produced  its  own  form  in  the  devel- 
o^ent  of  this  doctrine,  and  tbesa  fwxos  have 
been  determined  both  historical  traditions 
and  file  economic  medium  in  which  th^ 
have  apfwared. 

Two  traits  have  distinguished  French  Social- 
ism from  the  rest  The  first  is  that  its  character 
is  strongly  political,  by  which  is  meant  that  it 
is  perpetually  attempting  to  arrive  at  the  gov- 
ernment of  die  state,  the  second  that  it  is  con- 
tinually animated  an  active  hope  of  im- 
mediate success  in  that  effort.  'The  French 
proletariat  has  (since  die  French  R,evohition) 
been  mixed  up  with  most  of  the  deci^ve  polit- 
ical struggles.  It  was  the  proletariat  which 
dominated  the  Commune  of  Paris  in  1793,  and 
thus  indirectly  dominated  the  Convention.  The 
French  proletariat  had,  therefore,  at  the  be- 

g inning  of  the  modem  period,  already  put  its 
and  upon  the  centra!  lever  of  the  Revolution- 
ary power.  Somewhat  later  when  the  energies 
of  the  Revolution  began  to  sink,  it  was  among 
the  populace,  among  the  working  people  (who 
were  already  filled  with  the  commutustic 
spirit)  that  the  vital  forces  of  the  Revolution 
were  maintained ;  and  the  hopes  which  the 
proletariat  entertained  at  that  moment  were 
of  the  most  vigorous  sort.  The  program 
at  the  close  of  the  18th  century  is  summed  up 
in  the  name  of  Babeuf.  Babeuf  did  not  look 
upon  himself  as  the  head  of  a  mere  party  —  it 
was  in  his  character  rather  to  d^ise  party,  be- 
cause party  always  looks  for  its  success  to 
some  chance  hazard  on  the  political  field:  it 
was  rather  his  object  to  take  up  again  the  whole 
effort  of  democracy  at  the  point  where  Robes- 
pierre (q.v.)  had  left  it,  and  to  widen  it  beyond 
the  limits  which  Robespierre  had  assi^ed  to  it 
It  was  his  object  to  free  those  energies  of  tihe 
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Revolution  which  had  been  captive  since  Ther- 
midor.  Babeuf  believed  the  proletariat  ready 
to  assume  and  cabbie  of  assuniing  the  respon- 
sibility of  govermng  France,  and  had  his  con- 
spiracy succeeded  he  would  have  chan^:ed  the 
destiny  of  the  country.  The  present  writer  has 
been  told  a  friend  of  Gembetta's  that  in 
his  youth,  when  that  leader  had  just  come  to 
Pans,  he  said  freely  *^If  Babeuf  bad  won,  the 
world  would  have  been  saved.*  It  would  in- 
deed have  been  saved  from  the  counter  revolu- 
tion, from  militarism  and  irom  the  Napoleonic 
dictatorship,  and  a  democracy  which  should 
have  been  based  upon  egalitananism  and  alive 
with  enthusiasm  would  have  proceeded  in  peace 
to  the  organization  of  labor. 

The  note  of  all  this  is  that  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  modem  history  the  French  proleta- 
riat had  ceased  to  be  ^underground'"  as  it  were 
in  the  state.  It  thought  itself  strong  enough 
for  the  highest  tasks  and  it  is  this  hope  and  this 
power  of  action  which  are  continued  obscure^ 
or  brilliantly  in  France  throufi^out  the  whole 
of  the  19th  centuiy.  The  proletariat  recovered 
these  hopes  of  theirs  and  put  than  forward 
wain  in  a  live^  manner  during  the  of 
February"  in  1»48,  on  which  occasion  it  was  a 
socialistic  inspiraticm  which,  for  a  moment  at 
least,  was  the  driving  force  of  the  second 
revolution.  Even  the  terrible  reprisals  of  June 
did  not  destroy  the  historical  pride  of  the 
French  proletariat  The  day  after  the  disaster 
it  restated  its  leading  idea  and  regathered  its 
strength.  PrmuUHui,  in  the  book  which  he 
dated  from  tiie  prisMi  of  liie  Condernrie  in 
Tuljr  1851  defied  the  reaction  to  nroceed  to  its 
logical  end  *Tke  Revolution?  k*  sayt,  *if  at 
tkg  preswt  mommt  so  thoroughly  cotuvmmattd 
in  the  national  thought  that  to  pass  from 
thought  to  action  is  but  a  matter  for  executive 
energy.  It  is  too  late  to  amoid  its  power.  The 
Rewlution  wills  to  be,  and  for  her  to  will  to  be 
is  to  will  to  reiqn?  The  Bonapartist  coup 
t^itat  was  the  object  of  this  peculiarly  auda- 
cious expression,  and  it  had  the  effect  of  raising 
the  pnuetariat  once  more  to  a  conquering 
hngfat  in  politics.  The  same  hope,  the  same 
ambition  permeated  the  days  which  elamed  jnst 
before  the  fall  of  the  second  empire.  Through- 
out 1868  and  1869  public  meetings  were  the 
medium  where  the  communist  or  the  mutualist 
put  forward  the  socialist  doctrine  with  the  ut- 
most strength.  The  middle  classes,  especially 
the  middle  classes  of  the  republican  stamp,  held 
^oof  and  affected  to  despite  such  pr^rams 
as  "Utopias,*  but  in  the  midst  of  their  dis- 
dain the  revolutionaty  working  men  were 
planning  to  lay  a  hand  upon  the  new  regime 
which  was  so  soon  to  appear.  Among  Blanqui's 
papers,  notes  have  been  found  upon  the  role 
which  the  proletariat  would  presumably  play  in 
the  Revolution  which  he  saw  to  be  imminent. 
Had  not  the  war  of  1S70  cut  into  these  plans 
and  had  not  the  empire  fallen  under  the  par- 
ticular blow  it  would,  without  the  sli^test 
doubt,  have  fallen  a  few  years  later  under 
the  blows  of  a  Revolution  in  whidi  Socialism 
would  have  had  a  very  large  part  The  at- 
tempts which  were  made  during  the  siege  of 
Paris  by  the  Blanquistes  on  the  31  October,  and 
which  later  developed  into  the  Commune,  would 
have  dominated  the  new  government  or  at 
least  would  have  been  very  largely  represented 
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There  was  even  a  moment  when  tha  re- 
n  part  o£  France  hesitated  between  the 
me  and  Versailles,  and  once  ^^n  at  that 
it  the  French  proletariat  mig^t  have 
t  itself  upon  the  eve  of  obtaining  power, 
s  evident  tliat  a  worldi^  class  with  tra> 

of  this  sort  and  with  an  education  of 
>rt  is  essentially  inlitical.  It  is  evident 
ich  a  class  will  be  acutely  sensitive  to 
l1  events,  will  be  readb^  to  watch  them 
ill  occasions,  and  to  seize  every  chance 
etrating  into  the  very  heart  of  the  state 

there  establishing  its  sovereignty, 
/ertheless  a  man  might  have  asked  him- 
ter  the  Commune  whether  Ae  socialist 
ad  not  been  buried.  Superficial  obscrv- 
ieved  it  to  be  dead,  or  at  least  laid  for  a 
ime.  M.  Taine  expressed  that  tboi^t 
.  standing  with  some  friends  before  the 
here  the  prisoners  had  been  shot  in  Fire 
lise :  he  said,  *We  are  rid  of  Socialism 
alf  a  century,^  and  M.  Thiers  in  his 
-al  manifesto  of  1877,  during  the  great 
le  of  the  Republic  against  reaction  which 
>wn  as  the  "Seise  Mai,'  boasted  Aat  he 
nally  crushed  "the  insane  doctrines.*  It 
z  to  say,  moreover,  that  Socialism  then 
d  doomed.  The  foremost  of  its  filters 
cen  thrown  down  by  the  reactionary  gov- 
;nt  of  Versailles,  they  were  tran^rted 
!y  were  weaxy  of  the  fight,  or  they  were 
i  to  fly  the  countiy.  The  people  no  longer 
ach  as  heard  the  distant  VMces  of  the 

must  not  be  imagined  on  Uiis  account 
:he  French  protetanat,  which  had  refused 
re  up  hope  or  to  cease  a  moment  from  its 

after  the  days  of  June  1848,  had  lost  its 

after  1871. 

hat  had  happened  was  that  the  woridng 
e  of  the  country  were  now  absorbed  by 
ler  battle  whidi  thoi^ch  it  was  not  fou^t 
e  streets  was  not  less  tragic  than  a  avil 
This  battle  was  the  stru^le  betweai 
irchy  and  republicanism.  The  French 
tariat  at  this  moment  had  the  foresight  to 
»ve  that  before  it  could  raise  the  sociatbtic 
again  the  republican  battle  must  be  won, 
therefore,  under  the  appearance  of  a  mere 
citutional  struggle,  a  class  war  arose  which 
d  until  1877.  The  point  of  the  struggle 
to  determine  whether  France  should  be 
rncd  by  an  oligarchy  drawn  from  the  re* 
IS  of  the  old  regime,  an  oligarchy  of  which 
Drleanist  and  dericalized  middle  class  were 
nucleus,  or  on  the  contrary  by  an  artisan 
ocracy.  But  this  class  war,  embroiled  and 
cate  as  it  was,  did  not  suffice  for  the  social- 
idea  once  it  was  thoroughly  awake,  and 
proletariat  was  but  waiting  for  the  defeat , 
he  counter  revolution  to  bnng  forward  the 
al  question  and  to  force  it  in>on  the  vic- 
>us  r^ublican  partj;.  Just  after  the  Re- 
ican  elections  in  which  the  counto'  rqtlied 
Dctober  1877  to  the  challenge  of^  the  re< 
Dnaries,  Guesde  and  his  friends  began  their 
tlutionary  and  collectivist  campaign  in  their 
spaper  L'Egaliti.  The  moment  marks  a 
sive  date  in  French  socialism, 
rhe  first  number  of  this  journal  appeared 
1  Nov.  l^.  The  very  greatest  ainiculty 
fronted  Uie  leaders  of  the  movement  In 
first  place  the  reustance  of  Marshal  Mac- 
hon  and  of  the  survivors  of  the  coup  ^4i<M 
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had  not  ^et  ceased  and  the  socialist  t^rtv  had  to 
defend  itsdf  against  the  accusation  which  the 
Republicans  brotight  against  it  of  creating  a  di- 
version in  the  midst  of  the  struggle.  L'Egaliti 
replied  to  these  calumnies  and  to  the  treachei^ 
om  insinuations  which  accompanied  them  by 
exactl:r  dining  its  republicanism.  It  used  the 
following  wor^ : 

*The  appearance  of  this  journal  in  the 
midst  of  a  political  crisis  does  not  arise  from 
the  fact  that  its  founders  are  under  any  illu- 
sion as  to  the  objections  which  would  be  made 
to  them  by  the  Republican  party,  objections  of 
which  the  last  speech  of  M.  Jales  Ferry  has 
given  OS  a  foretaste.  The  moment  in  which  we 
^pear  has  been  said  by  those  who  are  too 
luuiest  to  calumniate  us  to  be  ill  chosen.  To 
this  we  reply  that  we  have  not  chosen  the 
moment  Week  after  week  our  first'  number 
has  been  put  back  in  the  hope  that  the  will 
of  the  country  as  it  was  expressed  on  13 
October  wotild  have  been  put  into  full  cxecn- 
tion.  It  is  not  our  fatdt  if  the  delay  in  radical 
reform  has  beew  caused  by  the  struggle  be- 
tween a  small  clique  against  the  whole  nation. 

*We  mi^it  further  ask  whether  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Repablicans  who  blame  us  any  moment 
whatever  aefined  well  chosen  for  attacking  the 
economic  pnvileges  of  their  class,  and  we  defy 
them,  if  they  are  indeed  sincere,  to  reply  in 
any  affirmative  manner. 

^'The  only  men  who  have  the  right  to  at- 
tack us  in  the  matter  of  our  publication  are  the 
working  men,  whose  organ  we  desire  to  b^ 
and  upon  that  side  we  are  quite  at  our  ease. 
The  working  class  have  too  clear  a  conception 
of  their  interest  not  to  utiderstand  that  the 
moment  {ust  before  a  battle  is  the  very  mwnent 
when  it  is  the  most  essential  not  to  leave  the 
liberal  middle  classes  in  any  doubt  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  help  which  we  are  willing  to  give 
them  against  a  common  enemy.  The  moment 
before  the  battle  is  also  the  mnnent  for  pro- 
claiming  in  the  strongest  manner  that  it  is  not 
Uie  business  of  the  working  classes  to  be  per* 
petually  pulling  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire 
for  professional  politicians,  but  rather  to  clear 
the  only  ground  upon  which  their  claims  can 
be  successfully  established..  And  that  ground, 
of  course,  can  only  be  a  republican  republic* 

Another  formidable  problem  arose  before 
the  organizers  of  socialism  at  this  time —that 
is  1877.  What  should  be  their  attitude  toward 
universal  suffrage?  Should  they  despise  it  or 
should  theiy  use  it?  Up  to  that  date  universe 
suffrage  in  France  hao  always  appeared  as  an 
instrument  of  reaction.  It  was  under  the  heavy 
weight  of  the  peasantry  that  the  empire  had 
crushed  the  republican  and  socialist  thought 
of  the  towns.  Hardly  had  that  thought  been 
relieved  somewhat  hy  the  rev<duUonaty  forces 
of  September  and  the  fall  of  the  empire  than 
France  was  again  givm  up  by  imiversal  suffrage 
to  the  reaction,  to  the  country  squires  and  to 
the  fanatical  clericals  of  the  assembly  at  Ver- 
sailles. But  universal  suffrage  was  destined  bit 
by  bit  to  be  enlightened  and  to  emancipate 
itself.  The  repubhcan  idea  alone  had  had  the 
strength  to  libierate  die  country  from  the  as- 
sembly  at  Veraailles.  Universal  suffrage  had 
(again  through  the  republican  idea)  found  the 
strength  to  break  the  counter  revolutirniary  at- 
tempt on  the  16  M^y  1877.  To  despise  uni- 
versl  suffrage  and  not  to  t^  advantage  of  it 
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would  be  to  remain  outside  the  national  life. 
To  have  done  so  would  have  been  to  reduce 
the  socialist  to  an  anarchic  and  powerless  sect 
Guesde  and  his  friends  accomplished  a  de- 
cisive act  and  rendered  the  French  proletariat 
a  vast  service  when  they  decided  to  rely  upon 
universal  suffrage,  for  by  this  decision  the 
proletariat  entered  into  the  main  current  of  the 
national  life.  They  did  not  expect  democracy 
would  of  itself  achieve  the  socialization  of 
property.  They  believed  that  only  revolution- 
aty  violence  would  succeed  and  that  the  prole- 
tarian revolution  would  have  to  he  aocfnn- 
plished  by  force,  as  every  other  revolution  lad 
been  accomplished,  and  as  more  recently  in 
the  United  States  had  been  accomplished  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  But  by  relying  upon  uni- 
versal suffrage  they  changed  the  nature  of  the 
class  strliggle^  they  took  it  out  of  the  workshop 
and  brou^t  it  into  the  large  world  of  politicsL 
It  was  decided  that  the  proletariat  should 
choose  men  who*  would  r^rcsent  their  class 
when  they  should  send  into  Parliament  men 
who  had  no  idea  of  needing  a  majority  ^un. 
but  who  could  without  ceasing  act  upon  and 
render  anxious  the  capitalist  r^me. 
^  •  The  plan  was  to  cast  upon  that  ri^tne  so 
implacable  a  light  that  in  its  exasperation  and 
bewilderment  a  social  revolution  far  more  sys- 
tematic and  far  more  thought-out  than  the 
Commune  should  at  last  push  caintaHsm  to  its 
last  entrenchments  and  make  it  deliver  a  de- 
cisive battle.  The  resources  of  universal  suf- 
frage were  for  Guesde  and  his  friends  only  the 

Erelude  to.  an  active  revolution.  What  might 
e  called  the  historical  ambition  and  the 
historical  habit  of  mind  of  the  French  prol- 
etariat was  awake.  It  thought  itsdf  now  as 
ever  on  the  eve  of  a  final  assault  and  be- 
lieved that  it  might  enter  into  the  government 
of  the  state  by  some  unguarded  door,  and  in  its 
turn  become  master  where  the  other  classes  had 
TMgned.  From  1877  to  1893  this  was  the  at- 
titude of  mind  of  the  French  socialists  whether 
they  were  the  friends  of  Guesde  or  Blanquists, 
whose  leader  Vaillant  had  been  brought  back 
from  exile  the  recent  amnesty.  In  the  same 
tone  of  thought  were  journalists  who,  like 
Allemane,  represented  the  Parisian  proletariat. 
The  great  electoral  successes  of  1893  whi<4i 
suddenly  introduced  into  the  Pariiament  a  body 
of  40  socialists,  brought  this  exdtement  to  a 
head,  and  the  more  enthusiastic  of  the  party 
were  justified  in  believing  that  the  proletariat 
had  at  last  reached  the  goal  of  their  effort. 
The  Republican  and  the  middle  class  parties, 
worn  out  by  the  long  and  continual  struggles 
between  tbe  opportunists  and  the  radicals  and 
broken  by  the  Panama  scandals,  seemed  con- 
demned to  impotence.  Guesde  believed  their 
regime  to  be  iii  its  deaUi  throes,  and  he  thought 
diat  the  moment  had  come  to  turn  democracy 
away  from  what  was  now  ^  no  more  than  a 
corpse.  The  socialistic  minority  needed  nothing 
more  than  ability  and  courage  in  his  opinion 
to  become  the  leading  majority,  and  universal 
suffrage  would  vote  sodatist  if  only  an  active 
and  wide  propaganda  could  be  -  maugurated 
among  the  peasantry  and  the  smaller  trades- 
men, to  prove  to  them  that  their  personal  in- 
terests lay  in  an  alliance  with  the  industrial 
proletariat. 

It  was  at  tlus  moment  that  Guesde  addressed 
to  the  bourgeois  parties  in  the  Chamber,  the 


phrase :  *We  need  use  no  weapon  agaust  you 
bat  those  which  you  have  provided  for  us  ia 
your  own  legal  forms.'* 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  by  this  time  tbe  tactics 
founded  in  1877  bad  chan^d.  But  the  same 
hopes  and  the  same  courageous  spirit  of  action 
permeated  the  socialist  proletariat  Tluse 
hopes  undoubtedly  contained  an  element  of 
illusion,  but  they  were  not  all  illusion.  The 
political  efiicacity  of  socialism  was  rapidly 
growing  and  although  the  results  had  not  given 
the  socialist  proletariat  the  full  victory  for 
which  it  had  hoped,  it  nevertheless  kept  tbe 
a^tvity  of  the  party  and  its  general  siurit  alive. 
Even  when,  after  1898,  the  socialist  parw  had 
to  give  up  the  hope  of  an  immediate  and  final 
success,  it  none  the  less  retained  the  knowledge 
that  it  had  become  an  historical  force  of  me 
first  order  and,  one  capable  of  playing  a  de< 
cisive  part  in  the  national  life.  It  is  this  result 
which,  when  one  eliminates  the  details  of  the 
struggle,  remains  the  chief  fact  in  die  |nr- 
tictpation  of  sodalists  in  the  defense  of  the  Re- 
puUic  tmder  the  Waldeck-Rousseau  ministiy, 
and  the  participation  whif^  ^e  ^rty  also  toc^ 
in  the  work  of  laical  emancipation  tmder  the 
Combes  ministry.  The  traditional  thread  whidi 
luiites  the  action  of  the  French  proletariat  is 
perpetually  showing  itself  in  new  forms  whidi 
arise  for  the  momentary  necessities  of  the  Re- 
ptd^ican  democracy  and  llie  Parliamentai^ 
regime.  At  the  present  moment  the  *parti 
socialiste  uni'"  is  withdrawing  itself  from  the 
parliamentary  system  of  groups  and  especially 
from  those  which  aim  at  the  forming  of  a 
tninistry,  but  it  is  not  so  withdrawing  itself  in 
a  sort  of  contemplative  solitude,  neither  is  it  so 
withdrawing  itself  because  it  has  given  up  hope 
of  some  ultimate  decisive  action.  It  is  with- 
drawing itself  because  its  leaders  have  ^scov- 
ered  that  the  moment  had  come  to  rally  to 
itself  the  general  consdence  of  the  whole  woric- 
it^  class  and  tt  could  not  do  so  without  further 
propaganda.  When  that  propaganda  shall  be 
completed,  it  will  be  able  to  throw  all  its  forces 
into  the  general  movement  of  politics  without 
in  the  least  abandoning  its  ideal.  In  the  first 
great  crisis  whether  int-rior  or  exterior  that 
may  shake  the  troubled  modem  life  of  France 
the  Socialist  party  will  throw  itself  into  the 
-centre  of  the  struggle  and  it  will  be  driven  for- 
ward by  the  indomitable  and  compelling  hope 
which  its  history  has  taui^t  it 

So  true  is  this  that  even  those  of  the  Frendi 
proletariat  who  imagine  themsdves  to  be  di- 
vorced from  political  action  are,  if  their 
methods  be  closely  watdied,  only  seeking  some 
new  form  of  action  which  shall  be  more  polit- 
ical. What  is  known  in  France  as  *La  Synda- 
.  calisme,*  that  is  the  Trade  Union  movement 
which  pretends  to  stand  aside  and  to  be  able 
to  desfMse  electond  and  pariiamentary  action, 
is  at  bottom  an  essentially  political  thing.  When 
the  leaders  of  this  movement  put  it  forward 
that  a  general  revolutionary  strike  may  compel 
the  world  to  a  communistic  form  of  produc- 
tion —  to  put  forward  such  a  theory  is  to  in- 
au^rate  an  action  that  is,  at  bottom,  definitely 
political.  It  would  be  an  error  therefore  to 
think  that  the  newer  movements  in  French 
socialism  are  an  abandonment  of  the  chief 
political  method  or  a  dela^ng  of  it  They  are 
rather  an  emphatic  assertion  of  an  exalta- 
tion of  that  certitude  in  the  jK^itiod  fntare 
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whidi  we  have  called  fhe  defining  diaracter  of 
socialism  in  France. 

This  note  of  hoije,  however,  which  has  been 
so  frequently  mentioned  in  this  article  would 
be  but  a  sort  of  madness  if  French  socialism 
were  to  count  upon  the  industrial  worker  alone. 
For  the  industrial  development  of  France, 
though  in  the  last  50  years  it  has  been  acceler- 
ated, is  relatively  far  less  than  that  of  Enjglandj 
Germany  or  the  Ihiited  States.  France  is  still 
largely  an  agricultural  country,  and  if  social- 
ism were  to  retain  as  enemies  against  itself 
the  19,000,000  of  peasants,  nay  more,  if  it  did 
not  draw  them  in  the  wake  of  its  ideas,  it 
would  break  itself  a^inst  an  insurmountable 
obstacle.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  party 
has  attacked  the  problem  of  converting  the 
peasant.  The  French  socialists  know  veiy  welt 
that  the  millions  of  peasant  proprietors  will 
never  allow  themselves  to  be  expropriated  by 
law.  The  party  has  put  forth  all  its  efforts  to 
persuade  the  small  proprietors  that  no  such 
agrarian  communism  is  in  view.  The  theo- 
retical fonnula  whidi  have  here  arrested  the 
development  of  German  socialism  have  not 
weired  upon  the  French  party.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  leaders  of  that  party  that  the  peasant 
proprietor  will  bit  by  bit  enter  voltmtanly^  into 
a  state  organized  upon  the  socialistic  basis  and 
this  is  the  future  that  far-seeing  men  like 
Blanqui  believed  to  be  nearer  dian  die  event 
actually  proved  to  be.  It  is  this  process  of 
gradu^  and  voluntary  acceptation  of  the  col- 
iectivist  state  by  the  peasant  proprietors  which 
Guesde  foresaw  in  1877  and  put  forward  in  his 
newspaper.  *The  French  peasantry,*  he  wrote, 
*may  rest  assured  that  exjpropriation  of  their 
land  would  remain  necessarily  outside  any  pro- 
gramme for  a  collectivist  organization  of  the 
great  industries  or  of  large  landed  property.' 
Blanqui  also  had  laid  it  down  as  a  doctrine  of 
tactics  in  the  admirable  notes  which  he  drew 
up  at  the  end  of  the  empire.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  peasants  of  the  country  were  perme- 
ated by  revolutionary  memories,  that  the 
peasants  like  the  rest  of  the  country  had  a 
tradition  of  hearty  political  initiative,  that  the 
peasants  had  given  battle  to  the  nobles  and  to 
the  priests,  and  that  the  peasant  had  no  love 
for  tiie  *fat  bourgeois*  who  had  taken  the  best 
of  the  lands.  An3  socialism  he  thought  based 
upon  these  traditions 'and  these  memories  would 
end  by  attaching  the  peasant  to  its  movement. 
In  a  word,  one  does  not  find  in  France  any 
ineradicable  conservative  force  nor  any  per- 
manent trend  of  affairs  which  can  oppose  itself 
to  the  action  of  socialism. 

It  remains  to  add  that  French  socialisttt, 
though  perpetually  attaching  itself  to  party 
forms,  can  never  permanently  attach  itself  to 
such  forms.  It  looks  to  a  revolutionary  and 
decisive  achievement  and  bases  itself  upon  a  sort 
of  national  habit  of  revolutionary  action.  It 
is  not  to  be  imi^ned  that  diis  formula,  how- 
ever true,  means  that  French  socialism  can  in 
the  future  detach  itself  from  the  universal 
suffrage  which  governs  the  country,  nor  must  it 
be  imapned  that  it  can  develop  its  nature 
apart  from  the  creed  of  democracy,  which  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  French  people.  But 
when  one  says  that  its  character  will  remain 
essentially  revolutionary  and  attached  to  the 
traditions  of  rapid  political  action  one  means 
that  the  French  SMialist  party  will,  like  its 


predecessors,  be  perpetually  and  rapidly  choos- 
ing from  the  mass  of  political  events  such  a 
congeries  as  may  be  used  for  producing  the 
maximum  effect  at  the  critical  moment  of  a 
struggle,  and  that,  like  every  other  French 
party  of  the  past,  it  will  continue  to  reject  com- 

?romise  and  to  attempt  nothing  less  than  the 
ull  success  of  its  clear  and  definite  enterprise. 
Bibliography.— Bcrtrand,  *La  vraie  rivolu- 
tion;  solution  pratique  de  la  question  sociale^ 
(1891)  ;  Cerfbeu,  *Le  mouvement  social  et  in- 
tellectuel  en  France  depuis  1789'  (1902);  Ebl^ 
*Les  icoles  catholiques  d'^conomie,  pohtique  et 
sociale  en  France*  (1905) ;  Ensbr,  <The  Revo- 
lutionary and  Reformist  Controversy  of  the 
French_  Socialist  Party >  (1904);  Guthrie, 
^Socialism  before  the  French  Revolution* 
(1907);  Le  Boii,  'Psychology  of  Socialism' 
■(18»);  Nitti,  <atholic  Socialism.* 
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g.  SOCIALISM  IN  FRANCE  DURING 
THE  WAR.  Wfcen  the  Gr«at  War  broke  out. 
the  general  elections  had  just  taken  place  in 
France.  The  Orguiized  Socialists  obtained  1,200,- 
000  votes  (132  per  1,000),  and  sent  106  Drnttties 
to  the  Chamber.  Hie  Renublican  Soaalistt 
had  23,  the  Independent  Socialists  about  a 
dozen,  the  Radical  Socialists  about  150  De- 
puties, besides  those  groups  dependent  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  on  Socialism,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Radicals,  of  Social  Catholics 
even,  amongst  whom  the  most  noteworthy  was 
M.  de  Mun,  accepted  some  of  its  claims.  The 
Chambre  de  D^utes,  a  majority  of  vAmUt  ad- 
mitted the  intervention  of  the  state  in  economic 
matters,  had  on  this  subject  a  very  different 
opinion  from  that  of  the  S6iate  where  the  doo* 
trine  of  "Laissez-faire*  predominated. 

Among  the  different  parties  we  must  make 
a  distinction  between  mere  Reformers  and  the 
declared  Radicals.  Two  only  of  these  parties 
upheld  the  class  struggle  at  a  principK  and 
oUled  for  a  social  revoiation ;  the  abohtion  of 
die  salary  and  capitalist  ^tems.  lliese  were 
the  Organized  party  or  French  Socialist  party, 
a  section  of  the  Workmen's  International  party, 
and  the  Syndicalist  party,  making  up  the  *Ccm- 
f*d*ration  G^nirale  da  Travail,*  known  for 
short  as  C.  G.  T. 

The  Organized  party  labored  chiefly  in  the 

SDlitical,  the  Syndicalist  party  in  the  economic, 
eld.  Seekmg  the  same  end  but  with  very  dif- 
ferent men  and  means,  they  had  maintained 
for  several  years  rather  strained  relations  which 
8omethne»  degenerated  into  open  quarrels.  The 
former  aimed  at  the  acquisition  of  power 
through  electoral  and  parliamentary  action;  the 
latter  meant  to  attain  the  same  end  by  means 
of  strikes  and  direct  action  and  its  keenest  fol- 
lowers carried,  the  policy  of  anti-militarism  to 
die  pitch  of  antipatriotism. 

The  Socialists  were  divided  into  '  groups, 
each  member  of  which  received  yeaAy  a  card 
delivered  to  him  upon  payment  of  a  subscrip- 
tion. The  different  groups  of  a  same  borou«i 
(commune)  or,  in  Paris,  of ,  a  same  distnct 
(arrondissement)  formed  a  section:  and  the 
diflEerent  sections  of  a  county  (dfeartihent) 
formed  Tifideration  directed  by  a  federal  com- 
mittee. iTie  legislative  power  of  the  party  was 
constituted   by   a   yearly   national  congress, 
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which  met  at  different  cities  every  year  and 
whose  members  were  chosen  by  the  federation 
in  the  ratio  of  one  member  per  100  subscribers. 
The  executive  power  devolved  on  a  National 
Council,  composed  of  dele^tes  of  the  federa- 
tion, of  the  parliamcntarjr  Socialist  group  aod 
o£  the_  Permanent  Administrative  Commission, 
comprising  22  members,  nominated  by  ballot 
at  the  Congress.  The  journal  Humanity  was 
ibx  party  organ  and  the  Socialiste  its  official 
bulletin. 

In  France,  in  1913,  of  7,700,000  workmen 
and  employees,  there  were  only  about  1,000,000 
men  and  100,000  women  unionized,  agricultural, 
mixed  and  emidoyers'  syndicates  being  de- 
ducted. They  were  grouped  as  follows:  5^)46 
local  unions,  207  corporative  federations  of 
these,  and  143  labor  exchanges  (Bourses  du 
Travail).  The  legislative  power  of  the  con-- 
federation,  which  did  not  include  all  these  or- 
ganizations, was  an  annual  congress  held  in  dif- 
ferent towns  every  year,  and  at  which  an  execu- 
tive committee  was  elected  whose  office  it  was 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Confederation, 
with  its  seat  in  Paris  and  to  name  a  secretary. 
The  official  organ  of  the  Confederation  was  La 
Voix  du  Peuple  and  its  newspaper  La  Bataille 
Sj/ndicaliste.  The  two  radical  parties  had  ties 
with  similar  parties  in  foreign  countries.  In- 
ternational congresses  discussed  pressing  ques- 
tions of  the  moment  and  a  permanent  central 
organization  furthered  communications  between 
the  several  national  sectioas :  The  IntematicHial 
Soctalist  Bureau  had  its  seat  at  Brussels,  its 
president  was  Mr.  Vwdervclde.  its  secretary- 
general,  Mr.  Huysmans;  the  International  Syn- 
dicalist secretary's  office  had  its  seat  in  Berlin 
and  its  secretary  was  Mr.  Legien. 

The  Effect  of  the  War  upon  the  Differ- 
ent Factions  of  French  Socialism. —  In  every 
country,  war  in  so  far  as  it  obliges  the  citizens 
to  concentrate  their  forces  in  order  to  defend 
themselves  b  o^osed  to  the  policy  of  ^'LaisscE- 
faire,*  and,  as  it  arouses  the  solidarity  between 
members  of  a  same  nation,  it  demands  that 
die  general  interest  prevail  over  particular  in- 
terest. It  thus  creates  a  semi-socialistic  atmos- 
{diere ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that,  in  France, 
very  many  measures  brought  on  by  events  were 
more  or  less  tinged  with  socialism;  thus  the 
bt^ing,  selling  and  distributing  of  certun  arti- 
cles  of  food  by  the  state  or  mtmidpalities ; 
requisition  and  taxation  of  other  goods ;  grants 
of  relief  to  the  unemployed;  proclamation  of 
the  principle  that  the  reparation  of  the  damages 
borne  by  the  few  is  a  social  debt  to  be  repaid 
by  all;  agriculturat  work  performed  jointly  by 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  village;  collec- 
tive tilling  of  neglected  lands  if  the  proprietor 
be  defaulting;  legal  establishment  of  minimum 
salaries  in  miinition  factories  and  for  home 
workers  in  the  clothing  trade;  progressive  in- 
come tax  I  the  creation  of  employment  bureaus 
and  of  mixed  commissions  in  which  employers 
and  employees  meet  on  an  egual  footing;  and 
compulsory  professional  trainmg,  etc. 

It  happened  also  that  numerous  ministerial 
posts  have  been  held  by  men  who  in  their 
youth  were  influential  members  of  the  Socialist 
party,  such  as  MM.  Briand,  Viviani,  Millerand 
and  Breton;  or  else  who  belonged  to  a  group 
of  Socialist  reformers,. such  as  MM.  Augag- 
acur,  Painlev^,  Godart  and  M£tin.  Doubtless 
Socialists  who  oecome  ministers  are  not  always 


Socialist  ministers;  nevertheless  their  presence 
in  the  Cabinet  calmed  to  a  great  degree  the  fear 
and  aversion  which  the  middle-classes  (la  bouf' 
geoisie)  felt  at  the  very  name  of  Socialism. 

But  what  it  behooves  us  to  follow  is  the 
life  of  the  two  .radical  parties  which  are  &t 
most  active  or  the  most  strongly  organized  of 
all.  To  the  very  last,  the  Organized  Socialists 
and  Organized  Radicals  did  all  they  could  to 
prevent  the  htige  catastrophe  threatening  the 
whole  world  The  former  used  all  Uieir  influ- 
ence with  the  government  to  maintain  peace, 
the  latter  invited  their  foreign  comrades  to  join 
them  in  the  same  cause.  But  their  manifests, 
their  appeals,  their  meetings  woke  no  echo 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Rlune.  Jatuis  feO 
murdered,  on  31,  July  1914,  after  having  taken 
steps  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  havii^ 
lost  all  hope  of  success.  At  his  funeral,  Organ- 
ized Socialists  and  Organized  Radicals,  disap- 
pointed by  the  listlessncss  of  the  German  So- 
cial Democracy,  disgusted  by  the  brutal  vio- 
lation of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  Luxem- 
burg, realizing  that  for  France  and  the  rigfat 
of  nations  this  was  a  question  of  life  and 
death,  proclaimed  themselves  ready  to  give  their 
uttermost  co-operation  to  the  defense  of  the 
nation.  They  accepted  the  *Sacred  Union*  de- 
cree amidst  general  enthusiasm  at  the  session  of 
4  Aug.  1914  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  They 
thus  agreed  to  a  two-fold  rapprochement,  and 
to  a  two-fold  collaboration;  first  amon^  them- 
selves, second,  with  the  Bourgeois  parties.  M. 
Touhaux  became  a  member  of  the  National  Re- 
lief Committee  which  conutrised  men  of  every 
opinion :  Hervi,  the  nerce  anti-militarist^ 
preached  war  to  .excess  in  his  organ  La  Guerre 
Sociale  (later  La  Victoire). 

On  28  Aug.  1914,  in  defiance  of  the  policy 
which  forbade  members  of  the  paxty  to  partici- 
pate in  a  *bourgeoi^  ministry,  MM.  Guesde 
and  Semhat  were  appointed  to  the  Ministry  of 
National  Defense,  in  order,  it  was  said,  to  pre- 
pare the  general  levy  and  to  make  certain  diat 
the  countfy  be  told  the  truth.  The  former  was 
named  minister  without  portfolio,  the  latter 
Minister  of  Public  Works;  later  on  Mr.  Albert 
Thomas  was  allowed  to  accept  the  undersecre- 
taryship  of  Artillcnr  and  Munitions,  which  be- 
came in  tirne^  the  Ministry  of  Munitions.  Soon 
a  new  organism  arose ;  this  *was  the  Executive 
Committee  (Comiti  d'action)  constituted  on  6 
September,  and  comprised  the  Permanent  Ad- 
ministrative Commission,  the  Socialists  in  Par- 
liament, the  directors  and  managers  of  Human- 
iti,  the  delegates  of  the  Federation  of  the  Seine, 
representatives  of  the  Confederation  and  ot 
the  Workmen's  Co-operative  Societies.  ■  It 
strove  to  impose  a  single  directive  head  on  the 
entire  woricing  class  of  France. 

It  has  been  active  in  relieving  the  wounded, 
the  prisoners,  the  refugees,  the  soltUcrs  belong- 
ing  to  the  laboring  class,  in  sending  them  news- 
papers, food,  clothes,  in  finding  work  for  the 
unemployed,  in  assisting  the  families  of  soldiers, 
getting  mformation  about  the  dead  and  the 
missing,  in  protecting  them  against  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living.  It  had  spent,  by  the 
end  of  1915,  82340  francs  ($16^) ;  hy  the 
end  of  1916,  210,000  francs  ($4^000). 

In  the   meantime,   &c  Socialist  deputies 
urged  the  government  to  put  a  stop  to  the  re- 
*  *  '  *         '   1  and  advocated 
with  the  needs 


actionary  wid  clerical  campaign  and  advocated 
bold  fiscal  policy  in  accorduice 
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times ;  th^  presented  counter-projecU  on 
nd  taxes,  asked  that  the  monc^Ues  of 
,  insurance  and  hydraulic  power  should 
to  the  state,  the  abolition  of  the  censor- 
unishment  for  the  speculations  of  the 
ontractors,  etc  In  the  departmental  and 
nal  councils  the  Socialists  elected  ad- 
he  municipalization  of  puUic  utilities;  in 
ixed  Departmenul  Coounissioiis,  in  the 
n's  Labor  Committee,  the  representatives 
workmen's  syndicates  discussed  with  the 
ntatives  of  the  employers'  associations 
>roblems  created  by  the  war  or  the  solu- 
l  which  was  rendered  urgent  by  it,  as 
ganization  o{  the  labor  market,  alien 
s,  apprenticeship,  terms  offered  to  the 
id  women  employed  in  the  war  factories. 

this  may  be  called  the  outer  life  of 
arttes  ;^  tfieir  inner  life  was  more  cam- 
d.  It  is  a  law  of  human  nature,  that  in 
group,  however  small,  there  should  be 
It  Centre  (moderate  conservatives),  and 

Centre  (liberals).  Unanimity  is  but  an 
ion,  a  case  of  unstable  equilibrium.  Di- 
ces of  opinions  and  nature  often  aggra- 
by  perscMial  dislikes  and  jealousies  soon 
havoc  of  it.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be 
tred  at,  if  the  war  lasting  beyond  all  fore- 
Assures  showed  and  increased  in  the  bloc 
tuted  primarily  by  the  political  and  eco- 
al  labor  groups.   They  still  agree  not  to 

up  the  International  Congress  a  second . 
that  the  right  of  peoples  to  dispose  of 
elves  and  to  choose  their  nationality  be 
>f  the  bases  of  the  future  peace,  on  the 
ession  of  secret  diplomacy,  on  the  limita- 
3f  armaments,  on  compulsory  arlHtration 
:tle  international  conflicts,  on  the  restora- 
of  the  indepoidence  of  Belgium,  Poland 
)f  any  country  annexed  by  a  larger,  state 
St  its  own  free  will.  Let  us  add  that  no 
las  advised  sabotage  in  the  factories,  nor 
tion  from  the  army,  no  one  even  proposed 
rry  to  the  trenches  the  discussions  at  home. 

apart  from  these,  there  are  numerous 
s  provoking  dissension,  many  of  them 
non  to  both  the  Organized  Socialists  and 
)rganized  Radicals.  Let  us  begin  by  these: 
Who  bears  the  responsibility  of  beginning 
var  ?  The  majority  agree  that  it  rests  with 
\ustro-German  aggression.  The  nunority, 
out  denying  this  undeniable  fact,  are  of 
ion.  that  the  responsibility  rests  with  all 
mments  and  capitalists  who  are  always 
r  to  conquer  and  annex.  (2)  The  question 
Usace-Lorratnc^  ever  the  stumbling-Uodc 
.  good  understanding  between  France  and 
many,  appears  to  the  majority  as  capable 
olution  only  by  the  restitution  to  France  of 
crritories  wrenched  from  her  by  main  force, 
iknecht  and  Bebel,  in  1871,  protested  against 

act  of  violence,  say  the  majority;  they  do 
say  what  the  lot  of  the  immigrants  is  to  be: 
minori^  think  that  the  inhabitants  should  - 
xntsulted,  but  say  nothii^  of  those  who  left 
country  in  order  to  escape  German  domfau- 
i;  a  tribunal  by  arbitration,  the  composition 
which  is  not  made  known,  is  to  solve  the 
stion.  (3)  Is  the  common  danffsr  to  put  a 
iporary  stop  to  the  class  struggle  ?  Doubt- 
<  the  necessity  of  defending  the  fatherland 

for  a  time  cast  into  the  background  this 
is  Straggle,  which  is  one  of  the  very  foundai- 
3s  of  the  Marxist  doctrine..  It  is  evident,  too. 


Aat  in  maiW  minds  a  reaction  has  taken  place; 
setting  up  the  humanitarian  and  fraternal  prti»> 
ciples  which  were  those  of  the  French  Socialists 
in  1848^  the  ideal  of  justice  which  Proudhoa 
as  well  as  Louis  Btanc  strove  to  realize  and 
which  Benoit  Molon,  Foumi^re  and  the  Revue 
Socialiste  have  never  ceased  to  defend.  It  is 
natural  enough  that  M.  Lon^uet,  Marx's  pand- 
3on,  should  be  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  mmori^ 
whose  Left  Centre  proclaims  that  the  class 
struggle  is  ^irreducible,'  that  sacred  union  is 
but  a  delusion,  that  it  is  high  time  to  denounce 
it  as  it  has  never  been  properly  observed  by  the 
reactionary  parties.  The  majority,  though  con- 
fessing tlut  it  ought  to  be  better  applied,  ciy 
out:  .^France  first!  Let  us  begin  by  savinjg 
our  invaded  country.  The  strife  between  capi- 
tal and  labor  can  be  taken  vp  when  the  Cxcrmana 
are  no  more  at  Noyon.*  Logicall:^,  the  minors 
ity  have  asked  the  "control,*  that  is  to  say,  tha 
exclusion  or  resignation  of  those  who  in  the 
press,  as  Hervi,  or  in  the  Cabinet,  as  Albert 
Thomas,  have  urged  or  practised  an  active  and 
unbrokoi  collaboration  with  the  government  of 
National  Defense.  But  the  discussion  of  these 
severe  motions  has  been  put  off  to  calmer  times, 
(4)  Must  war  be  pursued  up  to  complete  vie- 
tory?  The  nds^mt^  do  not  like  to  hear  *Ger* 
man  cruelty^  mentioned,  \hty  protest  against 
die  expression  "to  see  it  through,* —  they 
disapprove  of  a  political  and  economioal 
cniMiing  of  (jermany.  One  of  its  chiefs  urged 
England  not  to  vote  compulsory  military  serv- 
ice. They  repeat  and  approve  the  words  of 
the  <^rman  deputy  Haase:  "There  ^1  be 
neither  victors  nor  vanquished.*  They  con- 
sider the  destruction  of  Prussian  militarism  as 
a  lure,  for  war  has  never  killed  war.  Ther 
foretell  that  all  Europe  shall  be  mined  dirougb 
exhaustion  and  they  ask  immediate  peace  nego* 
tiations.  The  majority  is  committed  to  the 
Allies  victory  and  ask  the  government  to  hasten 
it  by  energetic  measures;  but,  in  order  that 
this  war  may  be  the  last,  they  believe  that  Ger- 
man imperialism  must  disv)pear  and  that  the 
damages  it  has  wrought  should  be  retrieved  at 
the  cost  of  its  ui^olders.  (5)  This  brings 
us  to  the  most  ticklish  question,  which  has 
raised  most  passion  and  anger:  the  renewal  o£ 
international  intercourse,  or,  to  state  it  more 
correctly,  of  intercourse  between  the  nations  at 
war.  Stating  that  both  Frenchmen  and  C^er- 
mans  have  voted  at  the  election  of  the  Pope 
and  have  worked  in  common  in  assemblies  of 
bankers  and  merchants,  the  minority  bdieve 
that  the  renewal  of  intercourse  should  be  im- 
mediate and  some  of  its  members  have  actel 
accordingly.  As  early  as  November  1914  a 
conference  was  held  at  Copenhagen,  to  which 
were  invited  representatives  of  the  different 
national  sections;  the  confederation  did  not 
reply  to  the  invitation.  The  organized  party's 
answer  was  a  refusal.  This  reflected  the 
opinion  of  the  majority.  But  the  International 
Sodafist  Bureau  was  urged  by  the  minority  to 
call  a  regular  session.  It  had  been  transferred 
from  Brussels  to  The  Hague,  but  the  Secretary- 
(General,  Mr.  Huysmans,  was  opposed  to  a  ses- 
sion which,  owing  to  the  reciprocal  feelings  of 
the  English,  French  and  Belgians  on  the  one 
side  and  of  the  Austro-C^rmans  on  the  other, 
could  only  d^enerate  into  a. general  fight  and 
mi^t  compromise  the  very  existence  of  the 
Intematitmiil  CtHigress.  Mr.  Vanderwdde,  the 
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president  of  the  executive  commission,  had 
seen  his  country  too  much  plundered,  laid  waste 
and  outraged  to  be  in  any  hurry  to  reach  out 
his  hand  to  former  comrades  who  had  perhaps 
been  among  the  despoilers  of  Belgium  and 
who,  in  any  case,  had  raised  no  protest  against 
the  ferocious  treatment  inflicted  upon  his  com- 
patriots. Against  these  demands  for  a  full 
session,  the  majority  urged  meeting  to  which 
Mily  the  Socialists  of  the  Allied  and  neutral 
countries  should  be  invited.  At  the  meeting 
held  in  London  (14  Feb.  1915)  only  delegates 
from  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  France  and  Rus- 
sia were  present  and  they  decided  unanimously 
to  see  the  war  through  to  complete  victory. 
Then  the  Italian  Marxist  Socialists,  who  had 
remained  obstinately  hostile  to  the  intervention 
of  their  country  in  the  wrar,  arratt«d  with  the 
Socialists  of  a  neutral  country,  Switzerland, 
to  call  forth  at  Zimmerwald  (5  Sept  1915) 
another  meeting  to  which  the  official  parties 
of  France  and  Germany  were  not  invited. 
There  were  35  delegates,  among  whom  ■  Mr. 
Merheim  of  the  Metal  Federation  and  M.  Bour- 
deron  of  the  Cask  Federation  {FidSration  du 
Tonneau),  a  member  also  of  the  12th  section 
of  tbe  Socialist  Federation  of  die  S«ne.  There 
^ey  met  German  delegates  and  signed  with 
them  a  manifest  and  a  declaration  warning  the 
groups  against  the  ''so-called  national  defense* 
and  nationalist  socialism.  The  meeting  ap- 
pointed an  international  socialist  committee  to 
meet  at  Berne  and  take  up  the  work  which  the 
bureau  at  The  Hague  had  declined  to  do.  At 
the  Confederation  meeting  of  15  Aug.  1915, 
M.  Bourderon's  motion:  'This  war  is  not  our 
war,*  was  beaten  1^  81  votes  against  27,  with 
10  delegates  not  voting.  At  the  National  Con- 
gress of  one  French  oraantzed  party  (25-29 
Dec.  1915)  a  resolution  of  this  same  Bourderon 
simitar  to  that  of  Zimmerwald  was  disapproved 
by  2,736  votes  to  76,  with  102  delegates  not 
voting.  Then  the  majority,  condemning  all 
endeavors  to  create  irregular  international  or- 
^nizations,  stated  the  conditions  under  which 
the  renewal  of  intercourse  with  the  Austro- 
Germans  might  take  place:  Disavowal  of  im- 
perialism and  a  policy  of  conquest ;  recognition 
of  the  right  of  peoples  to  dispose  of  themselves ; 
protest  against  the  violations  of  international 
law,  of  neutralities  guaranteed  by  Europe.  If 
the  Germans  were  willing,  not  ontjr  in  words, 
but  in  deeds,  to  adopt  these  principles,  it  de- 
pended on  them  alone  to  shorten  the  delays 
after  which  intercourse  with  them  m^ht  be 
renewed.  The  discussion,  however,  was  far 
from  being  ended.  It  was  resumed  with  heat. 
The  fact  that  Karl  Liebknecht  had  "liberated 
his  conscience*  by  breaking  from  imperialist 
Socialism,  that  the  war  was  lag^ng,  that  physi- 
cal and  moral  sufferings  were  increasing,  en- 
larged the  number  of  chances  of  those  who 
wished  for  the  return  of  peace  and  the  ultra 
pacifists  renewed  their  efforts. 

A  new  meeting,  organized  again  by  Italian 
Mtd  Swiss  Socialists,  was  held  at  Kienthal  (24- 
30  April  1916)  and  28  organizations  were  rep* 
resented.  There  were  40  delegates,  five  on  the 
German  side  (two  women)  ;  on  the  French 
side,  three  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, MM.  Brizon,  Alexandre  Blanc  and  RufHn- 
Dugens  were  present,  widiout  an  official  man- 
date and  solely  of  their  own  vcdition.  A  new 
niaiiif«ft  was  issued  similar  to  that  of  Zim- 


merwald but  its  terms  were  more  viotcnt  It 
said  in  so  many  words  that  for  the  rich  sladcers 
Uie  war  meant  but  the  death  of  others  and  that 
the  "will  of  social  revenges*  should  take  the 
place  of  the  struggle  between  the  nations.  The 
Socialist  deputies  were  asked  to  vote  against 
all  militaiy  credits  and  taxes. 

The  National  Council  (Conseil  National) 
meeting  in  Paris  in  August  1915  disavowed  the 
"Pilgrims  of  Kienthal,*  as  they  were  called, 
by  1,904  votes,  but  then  there  were  19  non- 
voters  and  besides  the  real  59  absentees.  972 
fictitious  absentees  refused  to  vote.  The 
minority,  represented  particularly  by  the  Fed- 
eration of  Haute- Vienne,  by  that  of  the  Isere 
and  by  several  groups  of  the  Federation  of  the 
Seine,  without  binding  themselves  to  the 
opinions  expressed  at  Kienthal  and  Zimmer- 
wald, seceded  from  the  majority.  The  latter 
added  to  the  expressed  conditions  upon  which 
international  intercourse  might  be  resumed,  an 
inquiry  to  place  the  responsibilities  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  war  and  guarantees  capable 
of  preventing  its  renewal  and  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  right  of  lawful  defense  for  the 
working  classes  of  invaded  countries.  The  in- 
vitation addressed  to  the  government  to  pro- 
claim its  *war-ends*  mi^t  be  considered  as  a 
concession  to  the  minonty,  as  on  this  ground 
the  majority  and  the  mmority  might  meet 
The  moral  break  among  the  oi^nizwl  Social- 
ists did  not,  however,  break  up  the  party.  At 
its  National  Congress,  held  in  Paris  25-59  Dec. 
1916,  a  declaration  was  decreed  upon  by  2,838 
votes  to  109  (20  delegates  not  voting).  It 
adopted  as  a  first  principle  the  liberation  of 
Belgium  and  Poland  and,  m  less  distinct  terms, 
that  of  oppressed  coimtries  from  Alsace  down 
to  the  Balkan  states.  It  req.«ested  the  Et.tente 
Allies  to  wage  war  energetically  and  to  state 
clearly  their  peace  conditions,  answering  thus 
the  very  vague  conditions  of  the  Central  Em- 
pires. (It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  official  an- 
swer sent  hy  flie  Allied  countries  to  the  wesi- 
dents  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Swiu 
Confederation  gave  almost  entire  satisfaction 
to  the  desiderata  of  the  Socialists).  In  order 
that  peace  might  be  a  lasting  one  and  that  a 
Society  of  Nations  mi^t  be  constituted,  the 
declaration  demanded  the  existence  jn  all  coun- 
tries of  parliaments  elected  b^  universal  suf- 
frage and  governments  responsible  to  the  people. 

The  party  agreed  also  on  the  future  eco- 
nomic reor^ttization  of  France.  But  on  the 
renewal  of  mtematiomd  intercourse  which  the 
minority  wanted  first  and  immedutte,  on  minis- 
terial collaboration  In  natiomd  defense,  on  die 
vote  of  credits,  the  discussion  was  animated 
and  the  difference  between  the  two  opposed 
factions  was  only  from  200  to  300  votes.  In 
the  permanent  administrative  commissions  in 
which  both  factions  are  proportionally  repre- 
sented, the  majority  has  13  members,  the 
minonty  11.  As  for  the  majority,  its  last  mani- 
festation up  to  the  moment  of  writing  has  been 
that  of  the  Socialist  group  of  the  Diamber  of 
Deputies,  joyfully  greeting  Mr.  Wilson's  mes- 
sage to  the  American  Senate  (27  Jan.  1917). 
not  because  the  President  of  the  United  States 
expresses  therein  the  hope  of  *a  peace  without 
a  victory,*  but  because  he  opposes  all  imperiat 
ist  amlntions.  wherever  thor  come  from,  and 
wishes  to  see,  as  the  Soci^ts  do,  the  eztab- 
liahnwit  of  a  fraternal  $oci^  of  nations. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Confederation,  which 
toc^  place  in  December  1916,  in  s^te  of  the 
very  vivid  criticisms  of  the  minority  against 
the  majority,  all  agreed  on  a  very  general  dec- 
laration stating  that  in  Uie  future  peace  tnust 
respect  the  independence,  the  territorial  integ- 
rity, the  political  and  economic  freedom  of 
all  nations,  small  or  great,  and  on  an  invitation 
to  the  government  similar  to  that  voted  hy  the 
Socialists. 

This  having  been  said  on  the  intestine 
strifes  amon^  the  Socialists  as  well  as  among 
the  trades-unions,  a  few  words  will  suffice  to 
indicate  the  questions  peculiar  to  each  of  the 
groups. 

Tlie  Confederation  in  its  meeting  of  1  May 
1916,  at  which  94  organizations  were  repre- 
sented, asked  that  the  International  Secretary's 
office  be  transferred  from  Berlin  to  a  neutral 
country,  to  Geneva  for  instance,  and  aiiproved 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor's  initiative, 
proposing  that  an  Inter-Sym&calist  Conference 
shonid  be  held  at  the  same  time  and  In  the 
same  country  as  the  future  peace  conference. 
It  decided  also  to  call  a  Conference  of  the 
Workers  of  the  Allied  countries,  which  met  at 
Leeds  in  July  1916.  There  a  temporary  office 
for  correspondence  was  created,  to  be  located 
at  Paris,  M.  Jouhaux  becoming  its  secretary, 
lliere,  also,  was  discussed  the  question  of  alien 
workers  and  of  the  means  of  organizing  them 
in  the  different  countries  sO  lihat  the  interests 
of  the  workers  (immigrants  arid  native)  might 
be  equally  respected.  The  meeting  adopted 
also  resolutions  relative  to  the  laboring  classes 
to  be  inserted  in  the  treatises  of  peace,  includ- 
ing especially  guarantees  relating  to  the  right 
of  syndication,  to  migration,  to  social  insurance, 
to  the  hours,  hygiene  and  security  of  labor,  to 
the  control  which  international  organizations 
can  and  must  exerdse  over  the  woridi^  of 
agreements  concluded  to  that  effect  by  the 
different  governments.  If  we  examine  the 
syndical  activity  in  France,  we  see  it  was 
mariced  by  numerous  interventions  in  favor 
of  workmen  and  workwomen,  interventions 
which,  in  the  beginning  especially,  were  mostly 
conciliatory;  for  the  strUces,  being  for  the 
greater  part  actuated  by  a  demand  tor  an  in- 
crease in  salary,  were  comparatively  not  numer* 
ous  (1(^  in  1915  concerning  7^1  persons 
against  1,073  in  1913  concerning  220,428  per- 
sons). In  1916  there  were  a  greater  number 
of  conflicts,  but  for  the  most  part  they  were 
easily  settled. 

The  war  has  diminished  or  put  an  end  to 
certain  unions.  Others,  however,^  have  in- 
creased and  there  has  been  a  certain  merging 
going  on  among  them.  Thus,  tlie  railway  em- 
plosrees  and  workmen  who  formed  several  rival 
organizations  have  become  united  into  one  vast 
and  powerful  federation. 

It  only  remains  to  tell  of  the  inevitable  fall- 
ing off  of  membership  in  the  Socialist  party, 
which  took  place  primarily  in  the  number  of  its 
members,  60  per  cent  of  whom  are  molulized: 

^  Cuda  at*ni« 

^iTf  1914   93,218  374,184 

NoremUr,  1915   24,638  137,019 

November.  191«   24.854  176,032 

For  the  former  it  means  an  increase  of  200 
over  the  year  1915,  for  the  latter  an  increase 
of  d9fil^  and  the  treamrer  of  the  party  atatei 


that  the  increase  continued  in  1917.  In  short, 
among  Socialists  and  union  workers  an  acute 
crisis  of  internationalism  threatened  the  unity 
of  the  oiganised  party  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
that  of  the  Confederation.  But  we  can  repeat 
the  words  of  Mr.  Charles  Gtde  at  Ae  Confer- 
ence of  the  Allied  Co-operatives  in  September 
1916:  'We  read  daily  in  the  press  that  interna- 
tionalism is  dying  away.  This  is  not  true.  Neither 
ca^talist  nor  intellectual  nor  co-operative  in- 
ternationalism is  dying  off  ...  And  we  can 
add :  *N either  is  that  of  the  working  class  .  .  .  .* 
It  seems  only  as  if  Germany  is  to  lose  the  direc- 
tion of  the  movement  which  is  thus  to  take  a 
new  daracter. 

In  the  intellectual,  political  and  eoonomic 
life  of  France,  there  is  a  viry  obvious  penetra- 
tion of  ideas  and  dispositions  of  Sotialist  m- 
spiratwn,  in  the  wider  vteaning  of  the  word, 
which  shall  not  be  entirety  temporary. 

Blbliogiaphy. — General;  Gutllanme,  James, 
^L' Internationale,^  pubKshed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Jean  Jaures;  'Encyclopidie  sodaliste, 
syndicaliste  et  co-operative  de  I'lntematicMiale 
Ottvriire^;  ^Histoire  des  partis  soeialistes  en 
France,>  a  series  of  essays.  HisrniicAi.:  Paul- 
Louis,  *  Hiatoire  du  Sodalisme  f  ranqiis* ; 
Renard,  Georges,  *Syndicats,  trade-unions  et 
corporations*;  'Histoire  du  mouvement  syndi- 
cal en  France';  Weill,  Georges,  *Histoire  du 
mouvement  social  en  France.>  Theoretical: 
Deslinteres,  Lacien,  ^L'application  du  syst^e 
colIectiviste> ;  Guesde,  Jules,  'Collectivisme  et 
r^lution';  Leroy,  Maxime,  *La  Coutume 
Ouvriere* J  Jauris,  Jean,  <L'Armie  Nouvellc> ; 
Maton,  Benoit,  *Le  Socialisme  intigraP ; 
Renard,  Georges,  *Le  regime  socialiste.> 
Practical:  Millerand,  A.,  *Le  socialisme 
riformiste' ;  Renard,  Georges,  et  alii,  *Le  Soci- 
alismri  i  I'ceuvre*;  Levasscur,  E.,  'Questions 
ouvridres  et  indnstrielles  en  France  sous  la 
Troisi^e  R^blique.>  Critical:  Bourguin, 
*Les  syst^es  sodalistes  et  I'^lution  ico- 
nomtqne*;  Leroy-Bcaulieu,  Paul,  ^Le  CoUec* 
tivisme.* 

Gboigbs  Renard, 
College  of  France,  AuHtor  of  *Le  rigim* 

soctaliste,*  etc, 

10.  CHURCH  AND  STATE  IN 
FRANCS.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1789,  the  Apostolic  and  Roman  Catholic 
religion  was  the  religion  of  the  state,  and,  since 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  no 
other  religious  sect.  Christian  or  non-Christian, 
had  had  (except  in  Alsace)  any  legal  existence 
in  France.  Nevertheless,  a  royal  decree  two 
years  before  had  granted  a  sort  of  tolerance 
and  legal  sufus  to  the  Protestants.  The  king 
had  lilotwrise  allowed  the  Jews  to  live  in  certain 
cities  in  the  kingdom,  and  there  to  carry  on 
their  worship  in  private :  a  r^ime  of  tolerance, 
not  of  freedom  of  conscience.  The  relations 
between  the  king  and  the  Pope  were  deter- 
mined by  the  concordat  Concluded  in  1516  be- 
tween Francis  I  and  Leo,  X. 

The  men  of  the  Revolution  had  no  intention 
at  first  of  secularizing  the  state  or  of  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  Chulrch,  cor  even  of  estab- 
liahing  any  reaMiberty  of  conscience.  The  X3ec- 
laratioo  of  Rights  of  1789  granted,  in  fact, 
only  tolerapce,  ■  and  it  was  not  until  the  27 
Sept  1791  that  the -Constituent- Assembly  idaced 
the  Jews  oa=  a  similar  footing  with-  other  citi- 
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zens.  While  it  confiscated  the  poascsstons  of 
the  Church,  it  nevertheless  tightened  the  bonds 
of  Church  and  State  b^  means  of  the  law 
entitled  the  *Civil  Constitution  of  the  Oergy» 
(12  July  1790).  This  gave  to  the  clergy  a 
salary  from  die  state,  by  which  the  parish 
priests  especially  profited,  and  this  first  budget 
(A  the  religions  rose  to  about  100,000,000 
francs.  As  a  consequence  and  climax  of  the 
Gallican  policy  of  the  kings,  the  Civil 
Constitution  of  the  clergy  tended  to  make  the 
Catholic  religion  national.  Thenceforth  the 
bishops  and  the  priests  were  elected  by  the- 
people;  the  Ushops  do  longer  received  fr<mi 
the  Pope  their  canonical  institution ;  it  was  given 
them  by  another  bishop.  The  newly  elected 
cle^amian  could  not  address  to  the  Pope  any 
request  for  confirmation;  he  had  to  confine 
himself  to  writing  to  him,  as  visible  head  of  the 
universal  Church,  in  testimony  of  unibr  of  faith 
and  communion.  Thus  without  aoy  dq^omattc 
notification,  the  concofdat  of  1516  came  to  an 
end.' 

But  the  Catholic  religion  continued  to  be 
the  religion  of  the  state,  and  no  salary  was 
allotted  to  the  ministers  of  other  creeds:  it  was 
thought  that  enotuih  was  done  for  them  in 
leaving  them  undisturbed.  Such  were  the 
events  which,  little  by  littl^  led  the  Revolu- 
tionaries to  loosen  the  bonds  which  united 
Church  and  State.  The  Pope,  after  much  hesi- 
taticm,  condemned  the  Ovil  Constitution,  and 
the  clergy  divided  into  two  factions  whose 
numerical  proportions  are  not  well  known. 
Those  who  accepted  the  Civil  Constitution  and 
took  the  oath  it  demanded  were  called  Cotutitu- 
HoHols,  or  AssermenUs;  those  who  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  Pope  refused  the  oath  were  called 
Refractories. 

There  were  thus  a  Papal  Catholic  clergy 
a^d  a  non-Papal  Catholic  clergy  whose  par- 
tisans quarreled  for  the  possession  of  the 
churches  almost  to  the  point  of  civil  war.  The 
inclinations  of  both  parties  alike  were  adverse 
to  the  liberty  of  sects;  but  most  violent  objec- 
tion to  such  liberty  was  made  by  the  Paj)al 
clergy^  who  had  become  an  owosing  minonty. 
The  Constituent  Assembly  with  very  ill  grace 
finished  by  granting  the  principle  oi  it  by  the 
law  of  7  May  1791,  which  authorized  the  Papal 
party  to  carry  on  their  worship  in  the  churches 
m  concurrence  with  the  non-Papal  partj;  with 
reservations  and  irksome  restrictions.  This  was 
to  some  extent  a  recognition  and  consecration 
of  the  existence  of  the  schism,  but  the  people, 
attached  to  the  idea  of  religious  unity,  had  no 
wish  tor  any  schism.  Consequently,  in  one 
jait  of  the  country  the  Papal  clergy,  in  another 
me  non-Papals  were  harassed;  and  continual 
religious  disturbances  took  place^  during  the 
years  1791-92.  It  was  the  recognition  of  this 
situation  which  inclined  many  enlightened 
Frenchmen  to  the  then  very  unpopular  idea  of 
the  serration  of  Church  and  State  and  the 
secularization  of  the  state. 

Even  the  National  Convention,  which  passes 
In  history  as  an  assem^r  of  atheists,  put  aside 
at  first,  in  November  l7fe,  a  project  of  separa- 
tion, and  formally  maintained^  the  Civil  Con- 
stitution, limiting  itself  to  making  laws  against 
refractory  priests.  But  soon,  when  the  Re- 
public Had  renlaced  the  Monarchy,  all  the 
Catholic  cTeray  necame  unpopular,  llie  patriots 
accused  the  Papal  clergy  of  conspirir^  with  out- 


side oiemies  and  with  the  tmigrfs,  and  also 
of  fomenting  the  civil  war  in  the  province  of 
la  Vendue.  They  accused  the  non-Papal  clergy 
of  having  taken  part  in  the  Civil  War  of  me 
Republic  with  the  Girondins  against  the  party 
of  the  Mountain.  It  seemed  to  the  people  that 
all  the  priestSj  Constitutionals  and  Refractories, 
were  conspiring  against  the  Revolution,  and 
that  they  were  a  permanent  danger  to  the  Re- 
public Although  the  people  had  not  become 
lAilosQidiers,  they  had  the  feeling  that  to  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  the  priests  to  harm  the 
country,  the)'  would  have  to  tear  down  their 
altars;  and  it  was  thus,  much  less  by  philoso- 
phy than  by  patriotism,  much  less  by  anti- 
reli^ous  fanaticiun  than  as  an  expedient  o( 
national  defense ;  it  was  thus  Uiat  there 
arose  these  popular  disturbances  which  finished 
fay  taking  the  form  of  an  attempt  at  the  dc- 
cnristianization  of  France.  There  was  first  the 
cult  of  Reason,  with,  which  the  convention  was 
associated  only  to  a  limited  extent,  principally 
in  permitti^  the  communes  to  renounce  their 
worship.  Through  its  Onnmittee  of  Public 
Safety  it  strove  to  prevent  violence  against 
persons;  it  proclaimed  the  principle  of  liberty 
of  conscience.  But  passions  were  stronger 
than  the  laws  o^  the  government  One  after 
another  moat  o£  the  churches  were  closnl  and 
the  obaervaiice  of  rel^(ious  worship  was  pret^ 
generally  suspended  in  1794. 

A  new  attempt  at  a  state  religion  was  made 
die  same  year  by  the  efforts  of  Robe^ierre, 
who  was  then  the  true  head  of  the  French 

fovemment;  this  was  the  worship  of  the 
upreme  Being,  a  sort  of  philosophical  religion 
or  purified  Christianity,  which  disappeared  ea- 
tiFdr,  or  almost  so,  mien  Robespierre  died. 

Then,  when  tiw  victories  of  the  French  had 
put  an  end  to  the  terror  which  the  coalition  of 
priests  and  foreigners  had  insiured,  the 
Catholic  religion  spontaneously  reapp^red. 
Then  at  last,  enlightened  by  experience,  waiving 
all  idea  of  a  state  religion,  the  National  Con- 
vention established  the  secular  r^me  of  sepa- 
ration, which  lasted  from  the  end  of  1794  to  the 
spring  of  1803.  Under  diis  r^me  the  state 
paid  no  further  salaries  to  any  sect,  and  all  the 
sects,  equal  before  the  law,  worshipped  freely, 
with  die  provisional  restrictions  and  the  police 
|H'e<:autions  rendered  necessary  by  the  state  of 
foreign  and  even  civil  war  in  which  France 
still  labored.  A  number  of  the  churches  were 
restored  to  purposes  of  worship,  on  condition 
that  the  priests  who  should  enjoy  the  privilege 
Aould  siumit  to  the  laws.  Nevertheless,  there 
remained  a  shadow,  a  trace,  of  a  state  religion ; 
this  was  the  *culte  Decadaire*  or  *Ten-Days" 
religion,  a  sort  of  official  religion  of  patriotism, 
which  disappeared  little  by  little  under  public 
indifference,  when  the  country  was  no  longer 
in  danger.  On  the  other  hand  a  new  religion 
arose,  a  kind  of  unofficial  continuation  of  the 
cult  of  the  Supreme  Being;  this  was  Theo- 
philanthro:  Msm. 

Papal  Catholics,  non-Papal  Catholics,  Jews, 
Protestants,  Theophilanthropists,  adepts  of  the 
ten-day  cult;  all  these  sects  acted  as  counter^ 
poise  to  each  other  in  a  state'  of  liberty,  and 
although  the  vicissitudes  of  foreign  and  civil 
war  brought  on  acts  of  intolerance,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  r^me  of  separation  of  Church 
and  State  became  a  part  of  the  life  of  France 
at  die  daie  of  die  Cmsulate,  that  it  was  at 
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least  endurable  for  all  sects  and  that  tlierc  wu 
a  rich  development  of  religious  life. 

If  NaDoleon  Bonaparte  suppressed  this 
r^^e  of  liberty,  at  which  he  had  himself  pre- 
sided with  as  much  success  as  talent;  if  he 
came  at  last  to  desire  and  to  effect  the  reunion 
with  Rome,  to  conclude  a  new  concordat,  it 
vras  not  at  all  from  piew  but  from  personal 
ambition,  his  purpose  being  to  command, 
trough  the  Pope,  the  consciences  of  men,  to 
realize  through  the  Pope  his  dreams  of  power 
and  of  universal  eminre. 

When  the  victory-  of  Marengo  had  made 
him  sufficiently  popular  to  believe  that  all  Uiings 
were  permitted  to  him.  in  the  enforced  silrace 
of  public  opinion  and  the  ^^ess,  he  entered 
upon  negotiations  with  the  Pope,  and  on  15 
July  1801,  at  Paris,  an  act  was  signed  wWcIl 
since  none  dare  call  it  a  concordat,  was  called 
a  Convention,  but  which  was  really  an  agree-  • 
ment  analogous  to  that  which  Francis  I  had 
concluded  with  Leo  X.  In  it  Catholicism  was 
not  declared  the  religion  of  the  state,  but  the 
fact  was  recognized  mat  it  was  the  faith  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  French  people.  The  Pope 
was  to  demand  or  force  the  resignation  of  all 
the  t^shops  then  acting  and  after  a  new  cir- 
cumscription of  dioceses  had  been  determined 
on,  the  First  Consul  was  to  make  nominations 
to  these  bishoprics  or  archbidioprics  and  the 
Pope  vras  to  confer  on  the  persons  thus  nomi- 
nated canonical  ordination  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  eariier  cononrdat  The  hishom 
should  nominate  the  priests,  but  subject  to  the 
a|q>n>val  of  the  government.  The  Pope  prom- 
ised that  the  purchasers  of  property  formerly 
belonging  to  the  clergv  should  not  be  disturbed ; 
and  a  suitable  salary  was  to  be  given  the 
bishops  and  priests  by  the  government.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  First  Consul  instituted  some 
regulations  of  p^icy.  called  the  Organic  Arti- 
cles, by  which  he  received  security  from  the 
churches,  in  conformity  with  the  andent  Gal- 
ilean policy.  The  Convention  and  the  Organic 
Articles  became  law  on  the  18  Germinal,  year 
10  of  the  Republic  (March  1802)  and  the  new 
concordat  was  in  force  from  the  end  of  the 
following  April. 

The  greatest  advantage  that  accrued  to  the 
Pope  from  this  document  did  not  an>ear  in 
wnttng:  this  was  the  suppression  of  schism. 
Bonaparte  abolished  the  heretofore  constitu- 
tional church.  He  abolished  also  Theophilan- 
thrtmy  and  whatever  remained  of  the  *Ten- 
days*  worship.  Protestants  and  Jews  were 
recognized  and  protected  by  the  state,  but  not 
with  the  same  degree  of  honor  and  influence. 
The  Concordat  promised  salaries  only  to  the 
district  priests,  when  Bonaparte  be^me  em- 
peror, he  allowed  a  salary  of  other  priests  or 
curates  to  the  number  of  more  than  30,000. 
The  bud^t  of  Religions  swelled  little  by  little. 
At  the  tune  of  the  rupture  of  the  Qmcordat, 
in  1905,  it  was  about  50,000,000  francs. 

Pope  Pius  VII,  who  had  signed  the  Concor- 
dat, came  to  Paris  in  person  to  consecrate  the 
new  emperor,  but  Napoleon  did  not  find  in  him 
the  dodie  tool  he  was  counting  upon.  Not  being 
able  to  bend  him  to  every  whim  of  his  despotic 
will,  he  used  force,  had  him  carried  off  from 
Rome  and  kept  him  a  prisoner  at  Fontain^leau. 
thus  provoking  the  wrath  of  the  Catholics  and 
bringing  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  all  relipons 
persons. 


It  was  in  hatred  of  Napoleon,  hkewise,  that 
Louis  XVIII  planned  to  make  a  new  concordat 
more  favorable  to  the  Church.  This  concordat 
was,  indeed,  drawn  up  in  1817,  but  it  was  not 
carried  out,  and  it  was  the  Conccwdat  of  1801 
which  governed  the  rdations  of  the  CathoUc 
Church  and  the  state  up  to  the  begioning  of  the 
20th  century.  The  charter  of  ISH,  while  Kuar- 
anteeing  the  freedom  of  conscience,  declared 
Catholicism  as  the  state  religion.  This  declara- 
tion was  fr<^  the  charter  in  1830^  and  die  Gov- 
ernment acted  from  1815  to  1905  in  the  direction 
of  a  real  liberty  of  the  sects,  at  least  of  those 
recognized  by  Uie  state :  for  no  1^^  guarantee 
was  granted  to  the  founding  of  new  sects.  On 
the  whole,  although  some  of  the  liberal  party 
frwn  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe  demandied  a 
return  to  the  r^pme  of  die  separation,  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Concordat  acted  without  encum- 
brance and  seemed  to  suit  the  state  of  public 
opinion  in  France  iq>  to  the  aid  of  the  19tfa- 
century. 

After  the  promulgation  of  the  dogma  of 
Infallibility,  the  CathoUc  Church,  now  an  en- 
tirely absolute  monarchy,  appeared  a  menace  to 
dvil  society :  especially  when  the  suwression  of 
lus  temporal  power  had  made  the  Pope  invul- 
nerable. On  the  other  hand,  since  the  loss  of 
Alsace-I^rraine  separated  from  France  a  large 
ttiuiber  of  Lutherans,  Catholicism  had  no  longer 
any  rivals  but  the  Jews,  who  do  no  proselytiz- 
ing, and  the  Calvinists,  who  do  vety  littler  In 
the  years  .which  followed  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  the  Catholic  clergy  showed  a  desire  to  gov- 
ern France  and  even  to  plunge  her,  all  shattered 
as  she  was,  into  the  perils  of  a  war  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power.  The 
same  dergy  favored  the  two  attempts  at  poUti- 
cal  reaction  1^  Marshal  MacMahon.  Thus  the 
priesthood  lost  its  popularity.  Soon  the  pri- 
marjr  schools,  now  a  lay  institution,  enfeebled 
reli^us  faith  in  France,  and  free-thought  made 
neat  strides.  Every  year  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  Uvcty  opposition  was  made  on  the 
vote  on  the  budget  of  Religions,  and  the  sepa- 
ration of  Churdt  and  State  was  demanded  in 
a  considerable  number  of  electoral  pn^^rams; 
but  there  was,  nevertheless,  no  strong  popular 
movement  in  this  direction.  Even  the  Qiamber 
dected  in  19Q2  seemed  determined  to  maintain 
the  Concordat. 

An  unlooked-for  inddent  changed  the  «tua- 
tion.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1904  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Republic  returned  the  visit 
which  he  had  received  from  the  King  of  Italy, 
and  moreover  returned  it  at  Rome.  The  Pope, 
who  still  claims  the  sovereignty  of  his  andent 
states,  declared  himsdf  insulted  by  this  pro- 
ceeding and  addressed  to  all  the  Catholic  Pow- 
ers a  document  in  which  he  complained  of  the 
offense  committed  by  the  French  against  his 
iwfats  and  his  dignity.  This  memorandum, 
when  made  known,  dee^y  wounded  the  na< 
tional  sentiment  of  the  French.  The  govern- 
ment of  ^e  Republic  recalled  its  Ambassador 
from  Rome  and  returned  to  the  Papal  nundo 
his  passports.  There  was  a  conutlete  rupture  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  France  and  the 
Pope,  and  on  10  Feb.  1905,  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  by  a  majority  of  386  votes  against 
111,  dedared  ''that  the  attitude  of  the  Vatican 
rendered  necessary  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State." 

The  writer  ol  the  project  of  a  law  of  s^-> 
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ration  was  M.  Aristide  Briand,  Socialist  Collec- 
tivist,  a  man  of  character  mdre  moderate  than 
his  opinions.  He  strove,  by  skilful  coml»na- 
tions,  to  prepare  a  regime  that  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Church,  but  there  were  no  nego- 
tiations, official  or  direct,  with  the  Pope  him- 
self. The  Briand  plan  received,  in  the  course 
of  debate,  but  few  amendments. 

The  whole  bill  was  passed  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  on  3  July  1905,  by  341  votes  against 
233,  and  in  the  Senate,  on  6  Dec.  1905,  by  179 
votes  i^ainst  103.  The  law  w^  declared  9  Dec. 
1905.  It  forms  to-day  the  politico-religious  sys- 
tem of  France. 

The  particulars  of  the  law  are  these:  the 
republic  assures  liberhr  of  conscience  and 
guarantees  the  free  observance  of  religious 
worship;  it  does  not  recognize  nor  pay  nor 
subsidize  any  sect.  All  public  religious  estab- 
lishments are  suppressed,  revenues,  factories, 
councils  of  elders,  consistories  and  the  Uke.  The 
property  of  these  establishments  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  assodations  called  *cnltuellcs*  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expenses,  the  maintenance  and  the 
public  observance  of  a  sect  and  composed  of  a 
minimum  of  7,  15  or  25  persons,  according  to 
the  population  of  the  community.  The  church 
buildings  which  belong  to  the  nation  (and  this 
means  the  greater  number)  will  be  left  free  of 
diarge  at  the  disposition  of  the  reli^us  socie- 
ties, who  will  be  held  responsible  for  repairs  of 
til  sorts.  Life  pensions  are  granted  to  ministers 
of  religion  of  more  than  60  years  of  age  and 
actually  in  service;  those  less  than  60  years  old 
will  receive  an  allowance  for  four  years.  As  to 
the  police  regulations  of  the  sects,  the  meetings 
are  puUic,  but  take  place  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  authorities  in  the  interest  of  public  order. 
Penalties  are  enacted  i^^nst  such  ministers  of 
religion  as  shall  make  m  ttie  churdies  any  ex- 
treme political  opposition  to  the  Republic. 

The  Protestant  and  Jewish  congregations 
submitted  without  difficulty  to  this  law,  but  such 
was  not  the  case  with  the  Catholic  Church,  or 
rather  with  the  head  of  this  Church.  The  ma- 
jority of  French  bishops,  in  assembly  at  Paris, 
agreed  to  accept  the  law,  after  a  formal  protest 
and  to  organise,  under  the  name  of  Canonical 
Associations,  societies  analogous  to  tfiose  the 
law  recommended.  There  even  seemed  to  be  a 
sort  of  agreement  established  between  the 
clergy  and  M.  Briand,  who  had  become  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  and  Religion,  and  who 
had  diarge  in  this  capacity  of  the  administra- 
ticm  of  the  Law  of  Separation.  Moreover,  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Catholic  laity,  the  Catholic 
"Intellectuals,*  had  pubtidy  advised  the  Pope 
to  accept  the  law.  The  Pope  preferred  to  fol- 
low the  advice  of  the  Jesuits,  who  uived  him  to 
an  uncompromising  resistemce.^  He  bdieved  that 
the  formation  of  religious  societies  would  bring 
democracy  into  the  Catholic  Church  in  France, 
and  from  that  the  destruction  of  the  monardii- 
cal  hierarchy  of  the  Church  would  some  day 
result  Not  only  did  he  condemn  the  law  but  he 
forbade  the  formation  of  the  rel^ous  sbdeties 
or  anything  that  resembled  them.  The  French 
bishops  were  dismayed,  but  thejr  obeyed  the 
Pme. 

There  seemed  reason  to  fear  a  religious  dvil 
war.  Already  at  the  beginninir  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  when  the  government  wished 
to  make  an  inventory  of  articles  of  furniture 
kept  in  the  churdies,  the  Cathc4ics  had  foi'dbly 


pj^sed  the  <^dals  in  more  than  one  places  and 

in  some  conflicts  blood  was  shed. 

This  time  the  government  pushed  prudence 
to  the  point  of  negative  passiveness.  It  allowed 
the  Catholic  priests  to  continue  thdr  services  in 
the  churches  of  which  they  already  had  posses- 
sion, and  to  this  day  thej'  keep  this  possesion 
under  provisional  title  with  no  legal  right  nor 
guarantee.  There  has  not  been  any  religious 
disturbance  in  any  part  of  France  since  the 
Pope  rejected  the  iaw.  Some  of  the  Catholic 
laity  tried  hy  a  sort  of  schism  to  form  reliRious 
assodations  in  defiance  of  the  Pope's  orders; 
their  attempt  felt  flat,  in  the  face  of  pnbUc  in^ 
difference. 

But  the  decision  of  Pius  X  deprived  the 
Catholics  of  property  whose  transmission  to 
the  religious  societies  was  asstired  law,  that 
is  to  say,  the  property  of  the  former  establish- 
taents  <of  the  sect,  whose  sum  total  is  reckoned 
at  about  300,000,000  francs.  The  Cadiolics 
thus  saw  themselves  def  rauded  of  the  re- 
sources they  would  have  found  in  the  assess- 
ments, collections  and  contributions  of  the  re- 
ligious assodations.  It  was  difficult  for  them 
to  pay  their  clergy  and  difiicult  to  recruit 
them.  Furthermore,  the  Pope  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  bein^  able  to  name  the  l^shops 
without  the  permission  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, a  privilege  which  gave  him  ibt  opfiot- 
tumty  to  strengthen  his  absolute  power. 

The  Great  war  in  which  France  has  been 
engaged  since  August  1914  has  resulted  in  a 
truce  being  called  to  rdigious  controversies 
and  has  almost  ccmpletely  obliterated  their 
remembrance.  Qericalism  and  aiiti>dericalism 
are  words  now  scarcely  ever  spoken.  On  the 
various  committees  formed  in  aid  of  the 
national  defense,  free-thinkers  and  bidiops  ut 
side  by  side.  There  has  not  been  in  France 
any  anti-papal  movement  The  war  oocuined 
all  parties,  and  to-da^  all  are  united  in  a 
^Sacred  Union.*   See  Church  and  State. 

A.  AULABD^ 

Professor  of  Revolutionary  History,  m  the 
University  of  Paris. 

11.  THE  SEPARATION  OF  CHURCH 
AND  STATE  IN  FRANCE.  The  Facta  and 

tiie  Law.^ — Without  entering  into  an  abstract 
discussion  of  right  and  wrong,  we  may  admit 
as  a  fact  that  the  whole  world  is  now  moving, 
more  or  less  slowly,  from  the  region  where 
civil  and  religious  power  is  k>dged  most  fully 
in  the  same  hands  to  the  region  where  these 
two  ^wers  are  completely  separate  j  and  to 
Amencan  minds,  in  the  habit  of  t^ku«  prac- 
tical '^ews  of  things  nothing  must  seem  more 
natural  and  more'profitaUe  to  the  state  as  well 
as  to  the  Chordi.  How  did  it  happen  that,  in 
France  the  same  phenomenon  could  not  be 
eflfectcd  without  great  difficulties  which  nearly 
led  the  faithful  to  revolt  and  the  state  to  per- 
secution? A  first  cause  of  it  is  to  be  deducted 
indeed  from  the  general  centralization,  from 
the  moral  impossibility  of  any  great  social  force 
having-  a  normal  life  outside  of  government  con- 
trol in  a  land  where  the  state  intervenes  as  mas- 
ter or  guide  in  the  most  trivial  detuls  of  the 
dtizen's  private  life.  But,  in  order  to  understand 
it  fully,  we  have  also  to  remember  that  for  many 
hundred  years  Church  and  State  had  lived  in 
union, .  and  held  their  interests  in  common. 
After  their  intimate  (though  not  always  happy) 
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rdatioos  durii^  the  Middle  Ages,  they  had  been 
united  since  the  16th  oentuiy  oy  the  close  bonds 
of  a  Concordat  made  between  Francis  I  and'the 
H<^y  See. 

The  French  revolutionists  did  not  at  first 
seek  to  disestablish  the  Church,  and  if  it  is 
true  that  the  Assemblie  Constituante  began  by 
transferring  to  the  nation  all  the  property  of 
die  derey,  it  was  by  agreement  with  the  latter 
and  under  a  formal  pled^  to  provide  for  their 
support  in  an  annual  budget.  So  far  from 
considering  the  Church  and  the  State  as  sepa- 
rate and  independent,  the  Assembly  voted  a 
so-called  Civil  Constitution  for  the  clergy  and 
intended  to  organize  it  in  such  a  way  that  it 
would  dq>end  much  more  on  the  popular  elec- 
tions than  on  the  authority  of  the  bishops  and 
of  the  Pope.  It  is  well  known  that  they 
achieved  exactly  the  contrary  of  what  they  in- 
tended, and,  instead  of  becoming  thereby  more 
closely  united,  the  civil  and  reli^ous  ^wers 
were  thrown  into  a  violent  confhct  which  led 
to  their  first  separatioa  The  Pope  having  pro- 
nounced the  Constitution  Civil  du  Oerge  in- 
conqntible  with  the  principles  of  Catholicism 
and  the  majority  of  bishops  and  priests  having 
refused  to  sever  with  Rome,  the  Assembly  pro- 
claimed them  rebellious  (Refractatres)  and  en- 
deavored to  replace  them  by  more  docile  miius- 
ters  (pretres  assemient^s),  whom  most  of  the 
faithful  refused  to  follow. 

Irritated  by  dlis  failure,  the  government  took 
more  and  more  drastic  measures  against  the 
Ref ractaires ;  and  under  tht  Conventitm,  went 
.as  far  as  condemnii^  many  of  them  to  exile 
and  even  to  death.  Such  strained  conditions 
could  not  and  did  not  hist;  but  the  ameliora- 
tion which  followed  covered  a  feeling  of  un- 
easiness and  uncertainty  equally  detrimental  to 
religion  and  public  welfare.  Therefore  when, 
in  1801,  a  Concordat  was  signed  between  Napo- 
leon and  the  Po^  ^ving  the  Church  a  legal 
status  and  relating  its  relations  with  the  state, 
France  welcomed  it  with  sincere  comfort  and 
satisfaction. 

Despite  its  imperfections,  the  chief  of  which 
was  the  narrow-minded  confusion  of  temporal 
and  spiritual  power,  one  must  render  the  Con- 
cordat this  justice,  that  it  granted  France  al- 
most a  whole  century  of  religious  tranquillity. 
The  conflicts,  more  or  less  grave,  which  sprang 
up  from  time  to  time  between  the  state  and  the 
Oiurch  were  as  a  rule  onl^  verbal  recrimina- 
tions, and  always  ended  without  serious  con- 
sequences. At  least  such  was  the  case  under 
the  Monarchy  and  the  Empire,  but  under  the 
third  Republic  after  a  few  years  of  oerfect 
harmony,  ieuds  arose,  little  by  little,  which  ever 
became  more  serious  and  finally  braugfat  abont 
the  very  unfriendly  niptore. 

Our  aim  is  to  expose  the  events  and  laws 
of  this  last  period  with  the  errors  or  the  faults 
which,  perhaps  irom  each  side,  have  led  up  to 
the  serration. 

1.  From  its  origin  in  1871  up  to  1876  the 
Republic  showed  itself  extremely  favorable  to 
religion.  The  National  Assembly,  elected  after 
the  war,  asked  for  the  re-establishment  in  the 
Qiurch  service  of  the  official  prayers  for  the 
state,  which  had  been  teimmrarily  suppressed, 
and  for  the  restoration  of  the  military  chap- 
lains. It  admitted  ministers  of  religion  into 
the  boards  of  Public  Instruction  and  PuMc 
Qiarity.    It  increased  by  $80(MXK>  the  porlia- 


nientaiy  mpropriation  for  public  worship, 
finally  in  1875  it  gave  private  citizens  the  right, 
previously  reserved  to  the  state,  to  undertake 
higher  education,  a  right  of  which  the  Church 
availed  herself  to  found  five  universities.  Need 
I  recall  that  on  the  other  hand,  it  healed  up 
the  wounds  of  the  stricken  fatherland  with  a 
rapidity  which  was  the  wonder  of  the  world, 
and  replaced  Prance  in  a  very  short  time  in 
the  position  of  dignity  and  honor  from  which 
the  cruel  disasters  of  the  Franco-German  War 
had  for  the  moment  displaced  her?  One  of 
the  most  clear-sighted  citizens  of  America, 
Father  Hecker  (q.v.),  founder  of  the  PauHsts, 
who  lived  much  in  France  at  that  time,  declared 
the  Republic  of  that  day  one  of  the  best  govern- 
ments that  any  people  had  ever  loiown. 

Unfortunately  the  foresight  of  the  men  who 
con^Kraed  this  government  was  not  equal  to 
their  honesty,  and  their  ability  to  serve  well 
the  interests  of  the  coimtry  at  the  time  was 
the  measure  of  their  inability  to  follow  its 
political  and  social  evolution.  The  majority 
of  them  did  not_  suspect  that  France,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  had  entered  the  age  of 
democracy;  and  when,  after  vain  efforts  to 
agree  upon  the  choice  of  a  king  or  of  an  em- 
peror, mey  finally  adopted,  in  1875,  a  Republican 
form  of  government,  because  it  was  the  only 
possible  one,  they  lost  the  benefit  of  that  act  of 
wisdom  in  letting  it  be  seen  that  they  had  done 
as  they  did  in  spite  of  themselves,  and  in  setting 
themselves  immediately  to  work  to  destroy  what 
diey  had  built  up. 

Those  senseless  tactics  constituted  at  once 
the  joy  and  the  success  of  their  adversaries,  but 
I  am  frank  in  saying  that  France  suffered  griev- 
ously from  it  all.  Men,  if  not  gifted  with  the 
most  profound  foresight,  at  least  possessed  of 
honesty  and  disinterestedness,  have  been  placed 
in  a  powerless  opposition  to  the  government, 
and  from  the  special  point  of  view  which  now 
concerns  us  this  has  been  most  ^sastrous  for 
the  cause  of  religion.  The  Conservatives,  be 
it  said  to  their  praise,  were  in  general  the  best 
friends  of  the  Church,  whilst  by  an  unhappy 
coincidence  the  most  active  and  advanced  Re- 
publicans were  at  the  same  time  enemies  of 
the  Christian  faith.  From  this  there  resulted 
an  inevitable  solidarity,  which  on  the  one  hand 
cast  the  lot  of  the  Church  with  that  of  the 
Conservative  party,  and  on  the  other  hand  iden- 
tified the  Republic  with  the  cause  of  irrdi^on. 

Little  little,  however,  a  new  generation 
grew  up,  and  among  the  members  of  the  Church 
were  many  who  discerned  the  signs  of  the  time 
and  the  political  evolution  of  the  majority 
of  their  countrymen.  The  liberal  language  of 
Pope  Leo  XIII  and  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  ad- 
vising Catholics  to  sincerely  accept  the  repub- 
lican constitution  even  when  it  was  a  duty  to 
oppose  some' tendencies  of  the  party  in  power, 
found  enthusiastic  echo  in  the  hearts  of  many 
young  priests  and  young  laymen  as  well ;  and 
they  did  their  best  to  destroy  the  old  prejudice 
that  Catholic  faith  was  incompatible  with  re- 
publicanism, one  of  their  chief  arguments  to 
drove  that  freedom  and  religion  can  find  their 
nicest  expression  under  a  republican  form  of 
goyemment  being  America  herself  and  the 
satisfaction  with  which  American  prelates  view 
the  conditions  of  the  Church  in  their  country. 

Unfortunately  this  movement,  called  in 
France  RtUtitmiHt,  was  not  universal,  at  least 
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before  tbe  Great  War,  and  diere  remained  some 
people  simple  eoou^  to  keep  on  believing  that 
the  acts  of  the  government  were  an  muvoid- 
able  fruit  of  republicanism,  and  that  the  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  tiy  to  overthrow  it.  That 
little  coterie  of  blind  men  of  the  extreme  Right 
did  not  exert  a  real  influence  on  public  opinion, 
nor  on  the  life  of  the  country;  but  in  their 
speeches  and  in  their  newspapers  they  gave  a 
perpetual  pretext'  to  the  Ajiti-clericals  of  the 
extreme  Left  to  unceasingly  assume  the  role  of 
saviors  of  the  Republic  and  to  proclaim^  that, 
outside  of  themselves,  there  were  no  sincere 
ReptibUcans  in  France.  The  Radicals,  only  too 
glad  of  such  an  opportunity,  repudiated  and 
misrepresented  the  attitude  of  the  Catholics 
who  were  sincerely  adhering  to  Republicanism 
and  did  their  utmost  to  perpetuate  the  animosity 
between  the  Church  and  the  state  and  to  pre- 
vent a  reconciliation  which  would  have  hin- 
dered them  from  monopolizing  the  benefits  of 
power. 

Hence  the  Radicals*  perpetual  hostility  and 
their  destructive  measures  against  every  reli- 
gious institution,  which  we  have  now  to  spea]c 
about  as  impartially  as  we  have  pointed  out  the 
political  mistakes  of  the  Conservatives. 

They  declared  war  on  the  Church  and  that 
officially,  when  Gambetta  put  forth  in  1876  his 
famous  phrase  *Le  cUricalisme,  voili  Fennemi^ 
('Qericalism  is  the  enen^). 

As  soon  as  they  were  assured  of  victory 
over  the  Conservatives,  about  1879,  they  entered 
upon  an  active  campaign  against  the  Church 
and,  having  thus  provoked  her  legitimate  pro- 
test, pretended  to  see  in  this  protest  an  attempt 
at  revolt,  and  justified  themselves  in  taking 
other  steps  more  and  more  drastic  against  her, 
ending  in  laws  of  expulsion  and  confiscation 
which  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  regard  as  perse- 
cution. 

At  first  they  excluded  the  clei^  from  the 
Boards  of  Public  Instruction  where  they  had 
seats;  they  sought  to  degrade  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  Church  by  taking  away  from  the 
Catholic  faculties  the  name  of  ^Universities.* 
Then  Jules  Ferry,  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, proposed  a  law,  article  7  of  which  pro- 
hibited all  teaching  by  members  of  tmauthonzed 
congregations.  This  article,  which  passed  ihe 
Chamber  of  Dq>uties,  was  rejected  by:  the 
Senate,  thanks  especially  to  the  energetic  op- 
position of  that  liberal  philosopher,  Jules  Stmon. 
The  Cabinet  however  did  not  regard  itself 
beaten,  and  lacking  a  new  law  such  as  they 
sou^t,  they  pretended  to  find  support  for  what 
they  prcwosed  in  some  laws  of  the  old  monardiy. 
By  the  decrees  of  29  March  1880,  it  was  decided 
(I)  that  the  Jesuits  must  vacate  their  dwelling- 
houses  within  three  months,  and  their  school 
houses  within  five  months;  (2)  that  all  unau- 
thorized congregations  must  procure.an  authori- 
zation within  three  montiis.  The  Jesuits  re- 
mained passive  and  were  violently  expelled  by 
armed  forces  on  30  June  1880;  the  remainii^ 
unauthorized  congr^;Btions  decided  to  take  their 
stand  with  the  Jesuits  and  (Hd  not  ask  for  au- 
thorization. Notwithstanding  that,  the  govern*- 
ment  did  not  dare  to  strike  them  all  and  it 
dispersed  at  that  time  only  216  religious  com- 
munitiesL  In  spite  of  some  eloquent  protests 
and  manifestations,  the  people  were  indifferent, 
and  at  the  legislative  elections  of  the  following 
year  (1^1)  the  Left  gained  50  additional  seats. 


Encotiraged  by  that  success,  the  Anti-cleri- 
cals enacted  in  1882  what  they  called  the  law 
neutralizing  primary  instruction,  concealing  un- 
der that  apparently  innocent  formula  sundry 
designs  which  since  then  have  manifested  diem- 
selves  more  and  more  clearly.  'Every  religious 
idea  has  been  excluded  from  the  schools  with 
the  same  care  as  contagious  diseases.  The 
authorities  do  not  admit  either  as  books  for 
stu^  or  as  prizes  any  works  in  which  the  name 
of  God  is  found.  They  even  exclude  all  poems 
which  contain  it.  They  blot  it  out  in  sentences 
from  classic  audiors  which  Aey  are  oU^ied  to 
retain  in  the  curriculum.  Still,  we  shotild  be 
fortunate  if  all  the  teachers  confined  themselves 
to  this  system  of  silence,  bad  enough  thoo^  it 
be;_  but  many  of  them  have  s^ken  openly 
a^nst  God  and  railed  at  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity before  their  pupils.   There  are  no  rdi- 

S'ous  schools  in  some  places,  and  even  where 
ere  are,  all  parents  mio  have  any  connection 
direct  br  indirect  vrith  the  government  (and 
that  means  prettv  nearly  half  the  pec^le)  are 
obliged  to  send  ttieir  children  to  these  atheistic 
schools.  In  1886  it  was  enacted  that  all  public 
school  teachers  should  be  laymen,  and  later 
Catholics  were  forbidden  to  employ  any  mem- 
bers of  the  reli^ous  orders  even  in  the  sdwols 
entirely  supported  by  themselves. 

These  measures  lor  driving  religious  ideas 
out  of  the  common  schools  are  usually  referred 
to  as  laidsation;  hut  under  the  same  name, 
many  similar  steps  were  taken  in  all  the  spheres 
of  national  life.  For  instance  in  1880,  military 
chaplains  were  dispensed  with  in  time  of  peace, . 
and  in  1882  the  chaplains  at  die  normal  schools 
met  the  same  fate;  in  that  year  also  the  name 
of  God  was  removed  from  the  judicial  oath; 
in  1883  administration  of  diocoan  property, 
during  the  vacancy  of  a  see,  was  ooofided  to 
civil  commissioners ;  in  1886  was  suppressed,  in 
the  Budget  of  the  Church,  everything  that  had 
been  added  to  it,  even  the  most  necessary  things, 
since  the  Concordat;  and  it  was  decided  that 
theological  students  and  priests  should  perform 
military  service.  Add  to  this  that  almost  all 
functionaries  who  were  practical  Catholics  have 
been  driven  out  of  public  office  and  that  the 
remaining  representatives  of  public  power 
studiously  affect  to  totallv  ignore  religion,  so 
that  not  once  in  40  years  has  the  name  of  God 
been  found  in  any  public  document  in  any  dis- 
course or  any  letter  of  either  the  President  or 
the  ministers  or  any  other  official 

A  certain  lull  prevailed,  however,  during 
the  last  10  years  of  the  19th  centuiy.  Doubt- 
less the  anti-rel^ous  laws  and  decrees  of  which 
we  spoke  above  were  still  bd^  enforced,  and 
a  law  was  added  to  them  in  19S2,  which  obliged 
the  vestries  or  parish  boards  of  trustees  to 
submit  their  accounts  to  be  audited  by  the 
state,  and  another  one  in  1895  which  imposed 
upon  the  religious  congregations  a  special  and 
exceptional  tax,  obliging  them  to  pay  on  what 
was  claimed  by  the  govemmoit  to  be  inherit- 
ances from  their  dec«ised  members.  But  vihzt- 
ever  malev^ence  inspired  these  two  measures, 
they  did  not  constitute  any  serious  evil,  and  it 
may  be  said  in  general  that  this  period  saw 
the  polemics  become  rather  milder,  the  appeals 
for  reconciliation  more  numerous  and  more  elo- 
quent. And  to  the  voice  of  Pope  Leo  XIII, 
who  was  in  favor  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
R^ublic,  was  added,  on  the  side  of  the  govmi- 
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m«nti  die  voice  of  Spaller,  Minister  of  Public 
Worship,  proclaiming  the  necessity  of  a  new 
spirit ;  and  even  a  Prime  Minister,  Jules  Moines, 
oecl&rcd  *it  was  not  die  fmcdon  of  govern* 
ment  to  molest  a  part  of  the  citizens  oa  aceomlt 
of  rel^OQS  convictions.* 

That  was,  alas,  only  a  little  rift  in  the  clondL 
a  momentary  clearing  up  in  a  stormy  sky;  and 
instead  of  a  new  spirit  in  place  of  the  spirit 
of  peace,  there  sprang  up  almost  suddenly  a 
tempest  more  violent  tnan  ev«r.  All  the  world 
is  awMe  of  the  occasion  or  the  pretext  for  it, 
namely,  the  Dreyfus  case.  Even  if  people  qnes* 
tion  the  innocence  of  Captain  Dreyfus,  they  can- 
not question  the  illegalities  of  his  trial,  and  tbt 
great  number  of  honest  men  in  France  vdioi, 
blinded  by  party  spirit,  opposed  for  a  long  time 
the  necessary  revision  'of  his  sentence,  com^ 
promised  greatly  the  sacred  cause  of  patriotism 
and  reHgion  of  which  the^  held  thcmMlves  up 
as  defenders.  But  the  injustice  of  v^di  one 
person  was  the  victim  and  whi%Ai  has  finaUy 
been  atoned  for  to  tlw  honor  of  our  nationu 
oonsdence  does  not  at  all  render  Intimate 
the  acts  of  injustice  whidi  since  then  have  been 
committed,  under  pretext  of  vengeance,  agptnst 
dioosands  of  other  persons,  members  of  the 
religious  orders  and  especially  of  the  orders 
of  women  of  whom  the  majonty  knew  nothing 
virhatever  of  Ac  "affair*  or  of  politics  of  any 
Und. 

Let  me  add  that  there  had  been  ahrays  a 
certain  number  of  eminent  Catholics  who  fought 
earnestly  in  favor  of  Dreyfus,  and  notorions 
enemies  of  the  Church  who  were  his  adversaries 
to  the  end.  Moreover  it  is  ri^t  and  of  the 
first  importance  to  point  out  that,  if  many 
Catholics  were  mistaken  in  that  affair,  as  were 
so  many  other  Frenchmen,  they  acted  as  indi-- 
vidnals  and  in  ttuAr  personal  capacity;  noboc^ 
can  point  to  a  sin^e  act,-  a  single  word,  of  any 
ecclesiastical  authority  advising  them  to  take 
die  unhappy  steps  therv  did.  But  whatever  one 
may  think  of  the  "Affaire  Dreyfus*  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  inflamed  passions,  political, 
social  and  religious,  to  an  unprecedented  degree, 
and  that  it  li^s  been  the  direct  cause  of  the 
difficulties  or  rather  hostilities  which  we  have 
now  to  narrate. 

I  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  action  of  the 
Prune  Minister  WiUdecK  Rousseau  in  conse- 

Soenee  of  which  the  courts,  in  January  1900, 
issotved  the  Order  of  'the  Assumptionists 
against  whidi,  as  against  the  Jesuits,  the  friends 
of  Dreyfus  were  especially  irritated.  That  par' 
ticolar  measure  was  soon  lost  atsht  of  in  a 
general  act  whidi  reached  in  its  effects  almost 
all  the  religiotis  orders  of  men  and  women  in 
France;  the  law  which  tfie  same  minister  had 
passed  against  them  in  1901. 

According  to  this  law,  religious  associations 
cannot  be  formed  *Vithoat  authotizatiott  given 
by  a  law  determining  the  conditions  under  which 
they  operate,*  and  supposing  that  they  have  ol>< 
tained  such  authorization,  they  cannot  found  any 
new  establislunent  except  by  virtue  of  a  decree 
given  in  the  Council  of  State.  But  there  is 
Bomellung  more.  These  establishments,  after 
all  those  authorizations,  are  always  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Executive. 

The  text  of  the  law  here  merits  attention. 
*The  dissolution  of  a  congregation,  or  the 
dtwng  of  any  establishment,  may  be  pronoimced 
fay  decree  given  in  the  Council  of  KGnisters.* 


And  this  suppression,  or  the  refusal  of  authori- 
zation, is  very  effecti-ft:  every  member  of  an 
ill(»al  assodatioit  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  upwards 
of  5,000  francs  and  to  be  sent  to  prison  for  a 
period  of  one  year. 

The  same  penalties  may  be  exacted  from 
any  person  who  lets  a  room,  a  or  a  work- 
shop to  member  of  a  congregation;  and 
tliese  penalties  may  be  doubled  in  tbe  case  of  a 
founder  or  director. 

But  what  steps  mast  a  con^^tion  take  in 
order  to  obtain  proper  authonzatiOD  ?  It  must 
pnviousljy-  submit  to  and  even  afterward  bold 
at  the  disptnal  of  pnUic  officers  an  exact  ac- 
count of  Its  income  and  expenses,  an  exact 
statement  of  the  value  of  all  its  proper^, 
whether  persmal  or  leal,  the  name,  age,  oc* 
cupation,  past  and  present,  of  each  ot  its  mem- 
bers, with  a  complete  record  of  his  history.  If 
irotwitfastanding  this,  authorization  is  reniBe4 
then  they  are  'dissolved  by  the  very  fact,  and 
the  liqoidatimi  of  tfadr  property  take  place 
by  public  process.* 

Now,  the  text  of  this  law,  severe  enotigh  in 
ibelf,  was  enforced  by  tbe  Combes  cabinet 
with  so  much  rigor,  and  I  may  say  so  much 
illegality,  that  its  prmcipal  author,  M.  Waldeck 
Rousseau  himself,  was  obliged,  on  two  oc- 
casions, in  June  and  in  November  1903.  to 
declare  in  me  Senate  that  the  law  had  been 
completely  warped  by  his  successor;  he  gave 
battK  to  the  Combes  ministiy  exactly  on  this 
point  and  was  defeated  by  a  majonty  of  U 
votes.  The  authoriiatfon-  was  refused  «m 
masse  to  all  congregations  except  five  small 
ones  whose  destiny  remained  undecided,  and 
this  without  any  examination  and  In  such 
fashion  that  the  names  of  the  greater  number 
of  them  were  not  even  mentioned  in  the  single 
debate  on  the  subject  Some  congr^ationst 
notably  die  Jesuits  and  Assumptiwiists  and 
others  like  them,  seeing  that  the  government 
was  setting  a  trap  for  them,  had  preferred  to 
disband  of  their  own  will,  and  so  escaped,  to 
a  great  extent,  from  administrative  vexations 
and  confiscations.  The  other  congregations 
which,  on  the  advice  of  the  Pope,  of  the 
nuijority  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  most  liberal 
l^men,  had  submitted  to  the  law,  now  de- 
dared  their  membership  and  their  possessions 
to  be  in  a  far  worse  pre<ficament  than  diose 
who  did  not  submit,  for  diey  were  unable  to 
save  a  single  one  of  their  houses  or  properw 
of  any  Idm^  or  even  to  preserve  die  intUyid- 
ual  freedom  of  their  members,  whose  names 
had  been  given  v<riuntarily  in  die  reauest  for 
authorization.  One  single  provison  oi  the  law 
remains  in  abeyance :  that  which  reserved  to  tbe 
members  of  orders  pensi<ms  on  their  proper^ 
ties.  This  property  was  sold  by  the  govern- 
ment at  ridiculously  kiw  iMices,  because 
honorable  men  would  not  buy  and  the  money 
realized  on  the  sale  has  been  swallowed  up  1^ 
tbe  expenses,  which  had  to  be  supplemented  by 
advances  from  the  government  Tnc  pretended 
billion  of  francs  of  the  congregations  has, 
therefore,  melted  away  in  legal  expenses ;  and 
tbe  members  of  the  congrcgatitHis  were  left  to 
die  of  hunger,  or  to  emigrate  to  free  countries. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  most  of  them  went  into 
exile  and  remained  there  until  1914.  When  the 
war  broke  out,  all  those  who  were  of  military 
age  returned  to  France  ready  to  defend  dwir 
country. 
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When  one  o£  two  contracting  parties  thus 
tre^  the  other,  a  rupture  is  morally  certain 
and  a  trifie  will  sufiSce  to  precipitate  it.  Bat 
sotnething  remains  to  be  said  of  three  incidents 
which  aggravated  the  situation  and  served  as  a 
pretext  for  the  inevitaUe  conclusion  of  these 
quarrels,  namely,  the  divorce  of  the  ill-mated 
union  which  the  Church  in  Frantx  and  the  state 
had  formed. 

According  to  Article  5  of  the  Concordat 
'die  nomination  to  the  bishoprics  dwidd  rest 
with  the  Chief  Council  and  canonical  institu- 
tion should  be  administered  by  the  Holy  See.* 

It  spears  as  if  this  article,  properly  inters 
preted,  saf^uarded  the  rights  of  the  two 
powers.  The  government  presented  candidates 
to  the  Pope ;  their  qualifications  were  considered 
and  discussed,  if  there  was  occasion  to  do 
so;  and  when  an  agreement  was  reached  be- 
tween  the  two  powers,  their  names  sheared 
in  the  official  ioumat  of  Fratice;  Afterward 
the  Pope  conferred  spiritual  authority  upon  the 
candidates,  who  were  so  nominated.  Nothing 
on  the  face  of  it  could  be  simpler  than  this. 
Some  difficulties  having  arisen  about  the  LatUi 
translation  of  the  word  nomination  in  the  offi- 
cial letter  instituting  the  bishops,  Pope  Pius  X 
yielded  and  altered  the  letters  accormng  to  the 
requirements  of  M.  Combes.  But  the  Minister 
was  not  content  with  that  victory.  He  de- 
clared that  in  future  the  candidates  chosen  as 
bishops  by  the  government  would  be  nominated 
in  tlu  official  journal  without  waiting  to  in- 
quire whether  the  Holy  See  would  accept  them 
or  not.  The  consequence  was  that  priests 
worti^  of  the  boner  refused  to  be  nomuiated 
under  these  conditions,  which  were  without 
doubt  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Concordat 
and  it  came  to  pass  tiiat  15  dioceses  were  de> 
prived  of  bishops. 

The  second  incident  was  of  a  quite  dif- 
ferent order.  Even  if  the  Holy  See  itself  ap- 
fwars  to  regard  as  impossible  the  restora- 
tion of  the  temporal  power,  it  does  not  wish 
to  recognize  by  any  formal  act  of  renunciation 
the  spoliation  which  it  suffered  in  1870,  and  it 
requires  that  the  heads  of  Catholic  countries 
do  not  cotne  officially  to  Rome  and  thus  ap- 
parently condone  such  spoliation.  All  Catholic 
sovereigns  have  thus  far  conformed  to  that 
desire.  The  French  government  did  not  deem 
it  its  duty  to  conform  to  the  demand;  and  hav- 
ing received  in  Paris  in  October  1903,  a  visit 
from  the  Italian  sovere^s*  it  was  ^thought  that 
courtesy  and  the  interests  of  France  demanded 
that  the  President  return  that  virit  in  Rome, 
and  M.  Loubet  was  sent  there  for  that  purpose 
in  April  1904.  At  the  end  of  the  same  month 
a  confidential  protest  was  sent  by  Cardinal 
Merry  del  Val,  Papal  Secretary  of  State,  to  alt 
the  powers  with  which  he  was  in  diplomatic 
relations,  to  the  effect  that  the  official  coming 
of  the  French  President  to  Rome  was  a  grave 
offense  t«ainst  the  right  and  dignity  of  the 
HoW  See. 

As  long  as  the  protest  remained  secret, 
DOthif%  resulted  from  this  platonic  document; 
but  about  a  month  after  its  issue,  a  Socialist 
newspaper  published  a  copy  of  it,  and  the 
storm  burst  The  newspapers  friendly  to  the 
government  declared  that  France  had  been 
grossly  insulted,  and  the  Cabinet  of  M.  Combes 
ordered  the  immediate  recall  of  the  French 
Ambassador  at  the  Vatican. 


The  Paifal  nuncio,  however,  ^till  remained 
in  Paris,  and  a  secretary  was  left  in  the 
Frendt  embas^  at  Rome.  The  relations  vrcre 
not  therefore  entirely  broken.  The  affair  of 
the  bishops  of  Dijon  and  Laval  served  to  cut 
the  last  remaining  knot.  Those  two  prelates 
had  long  before  been  denounced  to  Rome  as 
utterly  unfit  to  govern  dioceses.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  know  the  truth  of  the  matter,  for 
political  passions  were  much  excited  against 
them..  At  any  rate,  the  important  questimi  was 
not  that  of  knowing  whether  thqr  were  in- 
nocent or  guilty,  but  whether  the  Pope  could, 
according  to  the  Concordat,  cmnpel  their  res- 
ignation without  prior  agi^ement  with  the 
French  government.  The  Cabinet  maintained 
that  the  bishops,  having  been  nominated  by 
mutual  consent,  could  only  be  deposed  by 
mutual  consent  Pius  X  did  not  directly  o^ 
pose  thb  ^indple,  since  he  requested  their 
resignation  instead  of  issiung  an  order  for  their 
deposition.  While  they  were  trying  to  escape 
a  decision,  he  ordered  them  to  come  to  Rome 
under  penalty  of  suspension  from  thrir  spiritual 
powers.  The  Minister,  on  his  side,  forbade 
them  to  leave  France  and  sent  an  ultimatum  to 
Rome  to  require  the  withdrawal  of  its  last 
orders  and  threats.  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val 
rcfdied  conciliatory  explanations,  but  main- 
tawed,  in  principle,  uie  r^t  of  the  Pope  to 
deprive  unworthy  bishops  of  spiritual  power. 
Without  any  more  disctission,  the  Minister  tele- 
globed  to  the  French  charge-d'affaires  to 
notify  the  Vatican  that  *'the  government  of  the 
Republic  had  decided  to  put  an  end  to  the 
official  relations  which,  by  the  will  of  the  Holy 
See,  had  become  superfluous.'*  This  notice  was 
handed  in  without  delay,  and  on  30  July  1904^ 
the  cbargi-d'aSaires  of  France  left  Rome^ 
while  the  nuncio  received  orders  from  the  Pope 
to*quit  Paris.  And  thus  sadly  ended  the  re- 
lations whidi  had  lasted  for  14  coitucies  be- 
tween France  and  die  Holy  See. 

II 

The  French  government  which  had  only 

Eushed  matters  to  this  extremity  in  order  to 
rit^  about  the  supuression  of  the  Concordat 
did  not  wait  long  before  it  sought  to  have  this 
carried  into  effect. 

The  diplomatic  rupture  took  place  at  the  end 
of  July  1904;  at  the  next  session  of  Parliament, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  M.  Combes 
proposed  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  proj- 
ect of  law  Mt  the^  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  A  commission  was  immediately  nomi- 
nated with  M.  Boisson  as  president  and  M. 
Briand  as  secretary,  and  the  discussion  com- 
menced in  the  spring  of  1905.  On  3  July  1905, 
the  Chamber  passed^  the  law ;  the  Senate  con- 
tinued the  discussion  at  its  autumn  session 
and  passed  it  also,  without  changii^  a  single 
word.  On  U  Dec  1905,  it  was  promulgated 
and  declared  to  be  in  force  after  one  ^ear. 

Before  commenting  raindly  trfoa  this  law. 
a  remark  of  historical  order  is  quite  necessary, 
namely,  that  the  law  whidi  had  passed,  what- 
ever may  be  thot^i^t  of  it,  is  on  the  whole  less 
evil  than  the  plans  at  first  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment. For  this  reason  and  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  broug^  it  about  in  a  real 
spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Church  and  to  Uie 
comments  of  the  Anti-clerical  press  ¥^di 
looked  upon  it  as  as  a  herald  of  the  appnmiAt- 
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hag  atippression  of  all  reli^on  to  the  CathoUu, 
it  appeared  generally  even  more  belligerent 
(ban  It  was,  and  they  were  disposed  to  con- 
demn it  more  severely  than  It  deserved. 

To  judge  it  impartially  wth  its  characteris- 
tic good  and  had  and  to  put  some  sort  of  order 
in  our  examination,  let  us  seek  to  understand, 
on  the  one  band,  what  itbe  Oiurch  itself  may 
consider  advantageous  in  it  and,  on  the  other, 
what  has  given  rise  to  her  complaints. 

There  are  effectively  in  the  separation  law 
several  regrettaUe  proposals,  which  we  will  ex- 
plain later;  but  it  al^rds  .oxte  advantage  and 
tiiat  advantage  is  so  great  that  it  appears  to 
.many  pe<^e  a  compensation  in  itself  for  all  its 
defects  awl  dangers. 

That  advantage  is  the  ftUl  liberty  which 
is  given  fo  the  Church  to  nominate  her  ministers 
without  interference  on  the  part  of  the  state  — 
a  freedom  of  which  she  was  deprived  in 
France  for  more  than  four  centunes.  Un- 
doubtedly the  canonical  institutiiMi  of  bidMps 
was  left  to  the  Sovere^  Pontiff,  because  tiut  - 
is  considered  in  the  ^tholic  Church  an 
scntial  imnciple,  an  inalienable  right;  but  their 
nomination,  both  under  the  Concordat  of 
Francis  I  and  tuider  that  of  Napoleon,  was  left 
to  the  head  of  the  state.  And  this  vreiN  be- 
tween the  two  powers,  a  constant  source  of 
difiicuUy. 

Whmever  for  one  reason  or  another,  they 
were  on  bad  terms,  they  did  not  agree  on 

candidates  and  numerous  dioceses  were  left 
vacant.  Let  me  add  that  this  ind«>endence  of 
the  Church  in  the  selection  of  bishops  has  its 
complement  in  the  liberty  permitted  to  them 
by  the  new  law  to  assemble  whenever  they  Uke, 
whereas  the  Concordat  prohibited  them  from 
meeting'  and  acting  tt^edier  even  by  letter  in 
any  collection,  action  or  declaration. 

The  separation  law  interferes  no  more  in 
the  choice  of  parish  priests  than  in  that  of 
bishops.  The  Concordat  was  not  so  liberal: 
^The  bishops  shall  have  the  appointmrat  of 
the  parish  priests,''  .said  Article  10  o£  the  Con- 
cordat. But  it  added  immediately  "Their 
choice  shall  not  fall  but  on  persona  approved 
by  the  government^  One  can  realize  the 
jerious  nature  of  such  a  restricticm,  and  what 
conditions  had  to  be  ful&lled,  for  examine, 
during  the  last  20  years  in  order  to  be  agreeable 
to  a  Radical  Cabinet  In  most  cases,  to  tdl 
the  truth,  it  was  mocallv -impossible  for  bishops 
to  nominate  for  im^rtant  functions  the 
priests  whom  they  considered  best  able  to  ful' 
m  them.  The  satisfaction  which  they  now 
fed  in  governing  their  dioceses  freely  is  so 
£[reat  In  spite  of  the  enormous  material  difficul- 
ties that  It  enables  them  to  bear  the  injustice 
and  the  vexation  which  -tbe  law  of  1905  im- 
poses' and  which  we  have  now  to  conuder, 
looking  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 

The  first  injustice  which  afflicted  the  Vati- 
can and  which  had  not  been  sufficiently  em- 
phasized, but  which  perhaps  wounded  it  more 
than  all  the  rest,  was  that  the  government 
abrogated,  without  consulting  it,  a  bilateral  con- 
tract in  which  its  signature  was^  after  all,  on 
the  same  footing  as  that  of  the  other  party. 
The  Concordat  was  a  treaty  between  the  Head 
of  the  French  state  and  the  Head  of  the 
Church.  That  the  former,  because  it  is  the 
stronger,  should  abrogate  it  without  informiii^ 
the  other  party  of  the  abrogation  because  it  ta 
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the  weaker  is  a  sort  of  procedure  not  recog- 
nized by  international  law. 

The  statev  moreover,  took  no  more  notice  of 
the  Church  in  establi^ing  the  new  order  ol 
th^>s  tham  in  doing  away  with  the  old 

It  affected  to  ignore  the  Church  and  Inf- 
lated without  at  all  concerning  itself  with  fier, 
exposit^  itself,  in  consequence,  to  that  which 
happened,  namely,  to  have  the  Oiurch  reject  the 
wotx  which  the  government  had  done,  and 
destroy  it  entirely  by  pronouncing  calmly  its 
non  possumus.  But  did  the  state,  whilst  dis- 
pDsii^(  ^one  of  Church  rights  and  property, 
act  with  justice  and  equity?  Here  in  ef!ect  u 
what  the  law  purposes: 

First  the  budget  of  worship  is  st4>pressed 
(Article  2).  Now  the  budget  was  not  entirely 
a  favor  dependent  on  the  Concordat  It  was 
morally,  if  not  legally,  bound  by  the  ot^gatifm 
recognued  by  France  in  1790,  when  the  Church 
freely  ceded  all  its  prt^erty  to  the  nation  on 
the  condition,  solemnly  accepted  by  the  latter, 
that  out  of  the  revenues  of  that  property  a 
suitable  compensatimi  should  be  granted  to  the 
clergy.  It  is  to  the  honor  of  the  Church  that 
she  not  insist  upon  that  point  in  the  discus- 
sion, but  there  was.  in  fact  an  injustice,  an 
offensive  repudiation  of  a  national  debt. 

But  the  state  not  merely  gives  nothing  to 
the  Church,  it  takes  away  from  it,  by  Article  5, 
even  tiie  pious  foundations  anterior  to  the 
Concordat  It  takes  away  fmn  it,  by  Article 
7,  *the  property  real  or  persorial  affected 
with  a  coantable  use  or  ai»'  other  interest 
foreign  to  religious  worship,*  that  is  to  say 
that  everything  that  has  been  ^ven  to  the 
Church  for  purposes  of  charity  or  education 
wilt  pass  out  of  Its  possession  into  other  hands, 
aUbougfa  the  donors  have  specified  that  use  in 
their  gifts,  and  althourii  ever^  one  of  these 
gifts  was  approved,  at  ue  time  it  was  made,  by 
the  Council  of  State. 

Can  you  conceive  of  the  Church  being  pro- 
hibited to  engage  in  works  of  charity  and 
education?  Isn't  that  sort  of  thing  the  natural 
sequence  of  religious  action?  Can  you  imanne 
that  the  intentions  of  the  donors  shoula  be 
absolutely  ignored? 

Article  12  denies  to  the  Churdi  my  ri^t  of 
property  in  diurdi  buildings:  *Buildmg  whidi 
serve  for  purpose  of  public  worship  or  for 
the  residence  of  ministers  (cathedrals, 
churches;  chapels,  temples,  synagogues,  houses 
of  archbishops  and  bishops,  presbyteries, 
seminaries)  with  the  outbuildings,  pertain- 
ing to  them,  and  the  furniture  and  ob- 
jects therein  contained  at  the  time  the 
said  edifices  were  reconveyed  for  religiDiis 
use,  are  and  remain  tiie  property  of  the  stat& 
of  the  Department  and  of  the  Communes.* 
It  is  true  that  by  Article  13  ^buildings'  used  for 
purposes  of  public  worship  with  uieir  furni- 
ture and  equipment  shall  be  put  free  of  charge 
at  the  disposal  of  public  religious  establish^ 
ments  and  thereafter  to  the  associations  sum- 
moned to  succeed  them,'^  but  by  the  same 
article:  Hhc  cessation  of  tins  rig^t  of  use  and, 
if  occasion  arises,  its  transfer  shall  be  pro- 
nounced by  decree,  without  rif^t  of  at^eal,  by 
the  Council  of  State  in  its  judicial  capadty.' 
Notice  also  in  the  last  words  of  Article  13,  that 
in  spite  of  this  precarious  enjoyment  of  the 
mere  use  of  property,  the  Associations  *aliall 
be  held  responsiUe  for  repairs  of  all  kinds  as 
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well  as  for  the  cost  of  insurance  and  other 
chaises  pertaining  to  the  buildings  and  to  the 
furniture  and  equipment.*  For  other  buildings 
it  is  even  simmer.  According  to  Article  14: 
hotises  of  archbishops  and  Inshops,  presbyteries, 
and  dteir  ai>purtenances,  the  Catholic  theolo^- 
cal  seminaries,  and  faculties  of  Protestant 
theology  were  to  be  all  confiscated  in  any  case 
after  five  years. 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  also  that  there 
was  a  possible  confiscation  threatening  the 
Church  m  tiie  future  and  which  appeared  to 
her  authorities  still  less  acceptable  than  the 
rest.  Evni  if  die  Church  had  formed  the  re- 
ligious associations  to  receive  such  churdi 
property  as  the  law  left  to  her,  the  tide  to 
that  property  could  always  be  contested  by  a 
rival  association  usurping  the  same  name,  and, 
in  case  of  a  contest,  the  civil  power  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Coundl  of  State,  was  alone  to  de- 
cide, which  of  the  two  contestants  was  the 
legitimate  heir  of  the  property.  The  Liberals 
tried  in  vain  to  introduce  by  amendment  of 
the  Article  one  clear  and  assuring  word,  but 
they  did  not  succeed  in  securing  recognidon  of 
the  bishops  as  in  the  Mexican  Taw,  nor  of  any 
governing  body  as  is  usual  in  the  practical  de- 
cision of  the  American  courts.  From  the 
Catholic  point  of  view,  in  which  the  hierarchy 
holds  the  first  i^e,  this  fact  made  the  law 
very  difficult  to  accept,  because,  as  M.  Clemen- 
ceau  himself  wrote  in  his  newspaper  VAurore, 
'from  an  association  cultuelle  thus  vaguely  de- 
fined, there  is  only  one  step  to  schism.* 

Thus  the  law  involved  the  spoliation  of  half 
the  Church  property  and  the  insecure  posses- 
sion of  the  other  Ijalf.  There  must  be  added 
to  all  this  a  number  of  annoying  provisions, 
which  fwrhaps  do  not  really  amount  to  much 
but  which  are  Karcely  compatible  with  a  ml 
swaradon.  Thus  Articles  5  and  22  oblige  the 
Church  to  invest  its  funds  in  state  securities 
which  would  be  very  susceptible  of  attachment. 
This  referred  especially  to  the  proceeds  of 
any  property  the  Church  might  sell.  Artides 
22  and  21.  limit  narrowly  the  disposable  re- 
sources of  the  Church  and  provide  for  a  de- 
tailed audit  of  its  receipts,  of  its  expenses  and 
of  all  its  accounts  by  financial  agents  of  the 
state.  Articles  34  and  35  deprive  priests  of 
the  right  of  recourse  to  the  ordinary  courts  of 
justice  and  subject  them,  exceptionally,  to 
judges  named  by  the  state,  in  cases  where 
other  dtizens  have  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury. . 
Finally,  Artide  36  makes  the  entire  associa- 
tion responsible  for  any  fine  imposed  upon  its 
priest,  even  diou^  he  spdce  or  acted  without 
their  knowledge  or  consent 

Are  these  the  fair  condidons  of  an  honest 
separation  and  have  not  we  a  right  to  see  in 
tliem  only  the  semblance  of  separation,  a  com- 
plete wiping  out  of  every  obligation  of  the 
state  toward  the  Church,  a  perpetuation  and 
in  many  cases  an  increase  of  the  burdens  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Church  toward  the 
sUte? 

Never  was  there  seen  a  more  perfect  ex- 
empUficadon  of  M.  Qemenceau's  very  original 
rendering  of  that  text  in  the  Gospel  which  says : 
•Render  unto  Oesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's  .  .  .  and  everything  is  Caesar's.* 

After  all  that  and  especially  if  we  had  the 
time  to  go  into  the  details  of  uie  threats  which 
the  lUdicals  made  at  die  time,  especially  in  the 


annual  Masonic  convention,  not  to  hmit  diem- 
selves  to  the  measures  provided  for  by  the  law 
of  1905,  but  to  go  on  and  do  worse,  to  continne 
their  war  on  the  Church  until  diey  should 
abotidi  it  would  perhaps  seem  less  difficult 
to  explain  the  conduct  of  the  Pope  and  du 
Catholics  who  refused  to  recognize  the  law  in 
any  way,  than  to  explain  the  conduct  of  those 
(a  majori^  of  the  bisht^  a  minority  of  the 
priests  and  of  the  laymen)  who  before  the 
dedsion  of  Rome  wrote  and  sp^ce  in  favor 
of  condHation,  that  is  to  say,  practically  advised 
forming  assodaiions  aUtmtUts.  It  would  be  a 
great  mistake,  however,  to  si^ipose  that  ^bxv 
uproved  the  law  and  tboucdit  it  good  in  itself. 
Such  was  not  thdr  opinion;  far  from  it  They 
merely  diought  diat  it  was  better  at  first  to 
submit  to  that  law  and  then  to  work  energeti- 
cally for  its  amelioration.  They  antidpated 
that,  if  it  were  rejected,  they  would,  in  any 
case,  be  oompdled  to  organize  upon  some  legal 
basis;  and  so  diqr  preferred  \o  suffer  the  m- 
conveniences  of  this  law  radier  than  expose 
themselves  to  greater  ones  which  would  occur 
from  some  existiiw  law  or  from  one  which 
mig^  be  passed;  they  believed  that  the  crea- 
tion of  associations  c^UtueUes,  containing  in 
their  provisions,  as  they  were  proposed  by  the 
assembly  of  the  bishops,  the  most  scrupulonsly 
minute  precautions  in  favor  of  die  hierarchy  in 
order  to  obviate  the  danger  of  schism  whidi 
the  new  law  contained,  represented  a  lesser 
evil,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  sacrifice  die  part 
of  the  Church  property  which  pras  left  to  us 
in  that  event.  It  seemed  to  them  that  thus  we 
should  have  the  advantages  of  the  law  along 
with  its  disadvantages^  whilst  otherwise  wr 
should  have  only  the  disadvantages  of  it;  and 
above  all,  they  were  afraid  of  a  threatcnii^ 
state  of  things,  in  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  organize  the  material  life  of  die  Church  upon 
any  teg^  basis. 

Thdr  view  did  not  prevail  and  it  was  're- 
sistance* that  carried  the  day.  The  first  phase 
of  it  was  the  solemn  condemnation  of  the  law 
^  the  Pope,  almost  immediately,  in  his  encyc- 
lical *Vehemtnttr  Nox*  Therein  he  reproached 
the  state  with  great  energy  for  having  'violated 
its  sworn  promise,  and  abrogated  by  its  sole 
authority  the  solemn  pact  it  had  signed,  a  bi- 
lateral contract  binditu;  on  both  parries,*  and 
that  without  any  notification  to  the  Holy  See, 
•without  the  courtesy- which  is  never  omitted  in 
dealing  with  the  smallest  states.*  Then  fol- 
lowed a  detailed  Critidsm  of  the  law  in  its 
prindi^  and  provisions  and,  at  the  en^  an 
absolute  condemnation.  Moreover  the  Pope 
announced  that  he  would  send  at  die  proper 
time  definite  instructi<His. 

That  encyclical  was  recrived  with  an  extraor- 
dinary endiusiasm  bjr  an  immense  majority  of 
the  clergy  and  the  laity.  Language  so  energetic 
was  a  solace  to  hearts  and  consciences  borne 
down  by  a  long  series  of  optHressions  supported 
in  silence,  when  the  government,  according 
to  Artide  16  of  the  law,  sent  its  agents  into  die 
ehttrdies  to  take  the  iwventofies  of  the  build- 
ings and  of  the  furniture,  they  met  a  quite  un- 
expected resistance  in  many  places,  especially 
in  Paris,  in  the  north  and  centre  of  France 
and  in  Brittany.  They  were  very  often  oMiged 
to  come  with  armed  force,  and  the  soldiers 
were  empl<nred  in  a  sendee  whidi  was  very 
painful  to  uiem  and  to  their  officers,  SMne  oi 
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whom  resigned  and  sacrificed  their  careers  to 
their  religious  convictions. 

The  final  decision  of  the  Pope  was  looked 
for  with  great  anxie^.  It  came  on  10  Aug. 
190b,  and  was  read  on  the  iSth  of  the  same 
month  in  all  the  cathedrals  of  France.  It  de- 
clared definitely  that  no  association  cvltuetle 
of  any  sort  could  be  organized,  "as  long  as  there 
was  not  given  by  the  government  a  positive 
legal  guarantee  that  iii  these  associations  the 
constitution,  the  rights,  the  hierarchy  and  the 
property  of  the  Church  would  be  perfectly  pro- 
tected and  secured.* 

The  bishops,  assembled  in  Paris,  wrote  to 
the  Pope  a  letter  of  afcs^ute  submission  and 
decided  to  muntain  provisional^  the  statu  quo, 
that  is,  the  continuation  of  public  worship  in 
churches  as  long  as  the  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment would  not  attempt  to  expel  the  worship- 
pers by  force.  . 

The  government  paid  no  attention  to  die 
decision  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  bishops.  As 
the  Church  had  to  create  associations  cultuelles 
before  the  11th  of  December  under  penalty  of 
losing  everything,  all  the  properties  of  the 
dioceses  and  of  the  parishes,  down  to  her  last 
cent  and  her  last  candlestick,  the  little  states- 
men who  took  her  simply  for  a  political  ma- 
chine awaited  with  confidence  the  momentous 
date,  thinking  that,  if  by  chance  the  Pope  did 
not  understand  the  situation,  priests  and  laity 
would  understand  and  act  accordingly.  The 
month  of  December  approached,  the  llth  of 
December  came,  and  no  associations  were 
formed. 

That  discipline  and  disinterestedness  struck 
the  foes  of  the  Church  with  amazement.  But 
surprise  was  not  the  only  sentiment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  government.  According  to  their 
own  admission,  they  had  foreseen  everything 
except  what  happened,  and  they  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  They  drew  back  for  a  time;  they 
accorded  to  the  Church  a  year  of  delay^  a  year 
of  grace,  one  might  say,  during  which  she 
might  have  a  chance  to  reflect  upon  her  best 
interests,  and  during  which  also  the  ministry 
might  be  changed. 

Nevertheless  they  did  not  wish  to  appear 
to  yield  entirely  and  to  allow  the  Cathohcs  to 
make  use  of  the  churches  just  as  if  the  Con- 
cordat were  still  in  force.  They  took  the  law 
of  1881  on  public  meetings,  modified  it  by  a 
simple  ministerial  decree,  so  as  to  make  it 
apiHicabte  to  religious  services,  and  declared 
that  they  might  be  celebrated  in  the  churches 
upon  a  mere  annual  declaration  made  before 
the  mayor  or  the  prefect.  But  they  were  care- 
ful to  add  that  the  officiating  priest  would  be 
nothing  more  in  his  Church  than  an  occupant 
without  legal  title.  He  would  have  no  right  to 
act  as  a  proprietor;  still  less  could  he  make  any 
disposition  of  the  property.  The  ministerial 
circular  further  declared  that  he  ^should  have 
no  right  to  charge  or  collect  any  sum  for  the 
use  of  the  Church  and  of  the  objects  which  it 
contains,^  In  other  words,  the  priest  had  in 
the  Church  the  same  rights  that  a  traveler  has 
in  the  public  streets. 

As  the  Pope  said  in  his  encyclical  of  6  Jan. 
1907,  the  annual  declaration  might  have  been 
tolerated,  although  it  did  not  offer  any  legal 
security.  But  the  situation  thus  created  for 
the  priest  in  his  church  was  so  humiliating 
and  prKarious  Aat  it  could  not  be  put  up  widi. 
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Pius  X,  consulted  by  several  prelates,  tele- 
graphed to  the  arthbishop  of  Paris:  "Continue 
worship  in  the  churches.  Refrain  fr<»n  any 
declarations.*  ■  As  soon  as  this  response  was 
communicated  to'  the  bishops  by  Cardinal 
Richard,  the  Calunet  decided  with  feverish 
haste  measures  whieh  otherwise  would  have 
been  carried  into  execution  only  aftrt*  "a  period 
of  from  one  to  five  years.  Within  a  few  weeks 
all  the  archbishops  and  bishops  were  driven 
out  of  their  homes;  all  the  pupils  in  the  theo- 
logical seminaries  of  every  grade  were  tarhfcd 
out;  all  the  personal  property,  all  th^  religious 
houses  belonging  to  the  dioceses  or  to  the 
parishes,  were  confiscated  without  the  slightest 
excejition,  even  in  cases  where  the  statt  hkd 
contributed  nothing  eitfier  to  their  actluisition 
or  construction. 

To  complete  the  picture,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  show  thousands  of  priests  and  several 
'bishops  dragged  into  civil  courts  for  having 
said  mas^  fior  having  dared  to  pray  to  God  in 
the  churches  without  having  made  the  previous 
declaration  required  by  the  Briand  drcular,  and 
acquitted  or  condemned  (as  were  about  half  of 
them)  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
ju4%e  before  whom  they  naprpened  tO'  fie 
brought,  because,  if  it  was  a  cnme  according 
to  the  ministrial  circular,  it  was  not  an  offense 
according  to  the  law  invoked.  This  sort  p£ 
thing  appeared  so  ridiculous  and  so  odious  to 
public  opinion  that  the  government  gave  it  "up 
.soon  after  and  got  up  a  new  law  to  regulate 
in  some  manner  the  conduct  of  worship.  This 
law  ratifies  and  approves  of  all  the  confisca- 
tions and  spoliations  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking.  That  is  the  only  point  in  which  it 
is  clear.  For  the  rest  it  only  organizes  anar- 
chy and  enacts  arbitrary  will.  For  instance, 
by  a  very  peculiar  application  of  its  idea  of 
separation,  it  turns  the  churches  with  their 
property  over  to  the  town  councils;  and  we 
have  seen  those  bodies  in  certain  cities  trying 
to  interfere  in  such  matters  as  the  length  of 
time  childrai  shall  receive  religious  instruction, 
the  date  of  the  first  c(Hnmunioa  and  other  reU- 
gious  functions. 

In  reality  the  men  of  the  government  do  not 
know  any  way  out  of  the  diiticulty.  They  feel 
themselves  to  be  in  a  very  embarrassing  posi- 
tion. Everything  in  the  law  was  arranged  as 
adapted  for  the  so-called  associations  cultuelles 
which  vrere  the  only  authorized  and  legal  or- 
ganizations for  public  worship,  and  now,  by 
the  prohibition  of  the  Holy  See,  which  the 
government  was  so  proud  to  ignore,  there  are 
no  such  associations  for  worship.  So  they  will 
be  obliged  to  propose  laws  according,  to  each 
circumstance,  which  will  never  end  the  matter 
definitely,  so  long  as  they  deny  to  Catholics 
the  right  of  organizing  the  practice  of  their 
religion  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of 
their  discipline  and  their  hierarchy  as  it  is  done 
in  America.  ■ 

The  Church  on  her  side  suffers  extremely 
from  this  situation,  especially  in  countty  par- 
ishes and  in  poor  dioceses.  But  what  woiries 
her  the  most  is  not  the  loss  of  all  her  former 
properties,  which  have  all  been  taken  by  the 
government  without  exception;  it  is  the  abso- 
lute impossibility  of  acquiring  new  ones,  and 
of  organizing  anything  at  all.  The  Church,  be- 
cause she  would  not  organize  in  the  form  of 
assodoHons  cuttu^Us,  sudi  as  provided  by  the 
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new  law,  has  do  legal  right  to  exist.  That  is 
to  say,  practically  nobody  or  nothing  can  rep- 
resent a  diocese  or  a  parish  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law.  In  America  parishes  and  dioceses  are 
represented  sometimes  by  an  incon>orated 
board  of  trustees,  sometimes  by  the  lusnops  as 
a  corporation  sole  or  in  fee  simple.  But  in 
France  now  there  are  no  bishops  and  no  rec- 
tors of  parishes  as  such,  no  trustees,  no  vestiy- 
men  of  any  kind.  The  little  wealth  which  the 
Church  may  happen  to  acquire  and  which  the 
faithful  may  give  to  the  bishops  or  the  priest 
by  hand  will  help  them  to  live  from  day  to 
day,  but  it  belongs  to  the  recipient,  as  an  mdi- 
vidual.  and  if  he  dies,  neither  the  diocese  nor 
the  parish,  but  only  his  personal  heir,  have  a 
ri^t  to  his  property. 

The  bishops  and  priests,  even  as  individuals, 
have  no  legal  right  to  the  churches  nor  to 
any  furniture  in  the  churches.  And  still  they 
continue  to  tise  them,  because  the  government 
does  not  dare  to  close  the  churches,  knowing 
perfectly  well  that  Frenchmen,  however  indif- 
ferent many  of  them  may  be  on  other  points, 
want  to  have  their  churches  open  for  baptisms, 
marriages,  burials  and  first  communions.  Man- 
ners and  customs  of  a  people,  imbued  with 
Catholic  faith  and  ideals  for  so  many  centuries, 
defeat  the  law  hastily  established  by  a  mere 
political  party  which  does  not  at  all  represent 
the  truest  and  deepest  feelings  of  the  people. 
In  reality,  the  present  situation  cannot  remain 
as  it  is.  Reason  and  justice  will  repair  in  the 
near  future  the  ills  from  which  the  religious 
portion  of  the  nation  is  suffering;  and  this,  all 
the  more  certainly  because  through  trials  and 
bitter  experience  this  portion  will  have  learned 
not  to  exact  unreasonable  conditions,  but  will 
content  itself  with  freedom.  The  Catholics  of 
France  ask  for  liberty  as  it  is  in  Brazil  and 
Other  countries  which  have  recently  made  the 
separation  between  Church  and  State,  and 
which  have  done  well  with  it.  There  is  a  lib- 
erty for  v^ich  they  do  not  ask;  so  far  does  it 
surpass  their  hopes.  It  is  that  liber^r  which 
exists  in  the  United  States.  It  would  be  too 
complete  for  our  customs,  impregnated  as  they 
are  with  the  habits  of  Caesansm  and  of  abso- 
lute monarchism.  Who  knows,  perhaps,  but 
that  such  a  salutary  example  after  all  will  exer- 
cise a  healthy  influence  upon  us  by  helping  us 
to  enlarge  our  own  freedom  and  acquire  a 
spirit  of  mutual  concord,  by  showing  us  that  the 
greatest  republic  and  the  greatest  democracy 
that  history  has  known  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world  is  at  the  same  time  able  to  be  the 
most  tolerant  and  dte  most  respectful  toward 
the  ri^ts  of  conscience  and  the  rights  of  God. 

Abb6  Felix  Kleik, 
Pvofesseur  konormre  A  VUniversiti  Caiholiqiu 
de  Paris. 

12.  EDUCATION  AND  THE  EDUCA- 
TIONAL SYSTEM  OF  PRANCE.  The  De- 
velopment of  Bklilctttion< — The  organization 
of  education  in  France  as  a  public  service  is  of 
comparatively  recent  date.  Before  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1789,  teachinfj  was  con^dered  as  essen- 
tially a  matter  of  private  enterprise,  and  little, 
if  anything,  had  been  done  to  regulate  and  con- 
trol it.  Naturally  enou^  it  was  the  Church 
that  first  understood  the  importance  of  instruc- 
tion and  the  first  masters  were  members  of 
the  clergy.   As  far  back  as  the  10th  century 


there  were  monastic  and  cathedral  schools  scat- 
tered all  over  the  kingdom,  which  possessed  a 
large  population  of  scholars  and  attracted  stu- 
dents from  the  most  remote  parts  of  Europe. 
At  the  end  of  the  12th  century  some  of  these 
schools  had  already  develoj>ed  into  universities. 
The  University  of  Montpellier,  the  most  ancient 
of  all,  was  established  about  U25;  that  of  Paris 
about  1150,  and  others  followed  rapidly ; 
Organs  1200,  Augers  1220,  Toulouse  1230, 
Grenoble  1339,  etc  In  their  turn  the  universi- 
ties gave  birth  to  a  number  of  colleges,  and 
after  the  great'  revival  of  learning  at  the 
Renaissance  the  latter  multiplied  so  that  in 
Paris  alone  there  were  more  than  50  of  them. 
As  to  the  universities,  they,  too,  steadily  in- 
creased, and  when  the  Revolution  broke  out  in 
17^  there  were  no  fewer  than  25.  in  France, 
Paris  being  the  most  important  with  6,000  un- 
dergraduates. But  so  far,  little  had  been  done 
for  the  education'  of  the  people  at  la^e,  and 
learning  had  remained  the  portion  of  an 
"elite.*  Primary  instruction  was  given  in  small 
uncomfortable  schools  by  masters  not  often 
qualified  for  their  task:  teaching  the  rudiments 
was  looked  upon  as  a  trade,  and  the  customers 
were  few,  because  few  were  aUe  or  willing  to 
pay.  Yet  a  universal  feeling  prevailed  throuj^- 
out  -the  Idn^om  diat  this  state  of  thinn  was 
to  be  remedied,  and  when  die  *Etat8  generaux* 
summoned  by  Louis  XVI  assonbled  in  Ver- 
sailles in  1789.  there  was  a  loud  cry  from  the 
third  Estate  (Tiers-Etat)  and  the  deigy  for 
better  schools  and  a  wider  diffusion  of  instruc- 
tion among  the  people.  They  distinctly  asked 
for  a  national  educaticm  of  all  classes,  by  means 
p[  national  schools.  But  the  expense  entailed 
in  the  execution  of  such  a  vast  scheme  was  ob- 
viouitly  too  much  for  the  public  treasury,  ex- 
hausted as  it  was  by  continuous  war.  *The 
Constituante*  adopted  the  principle,  but  two 
years  later  when  the  members  of  the  ^Legis- 
lative* were  asked  by  Condorcet  for  24,000,000 
francs  as  a  first  outlay,  they  were  obliged  to 
reduce  the  estimate  to  a  paltry  200,000  <29  May 
1792).  In  spite  of  repeated'  discussions  in  the 
assembly  concerning  the  opportunity  of  making 
education  compulsory,  and  of  several  decrees 
trying^  to  enforce  its  dedsions,  nothing  really 
effective  could  be  done  for  the  time  being.  The 
first  practical  measure  was  taken  by  Lakanat 
and  the  "'Convention*  (27th  Brumaire  year 
three)  when  they  granted  a  subsidy  to  the  pri- 
mary schools  then  extant,  and  created  training 
schools  to  recruit  masters.  This  was  but  a 
very  imperfect  solution,  and  one  that  only  par- 
tially met  the  wishes  of  the  people  but  it  was 
the,  greatest  effort  made  by  the  Revolution  to 
solve  the  problem  of  a  national  prunary  educa- 
tion. More  was  attempted  in  favor  of  secondary 
education,  which  received  a  common  program 
of  studies  combining  scientific  with  classical 
training,  and  for  which  the  act  of  the  7th 
Ventose  year  three  established  the  so-called 
"central  schools.*  A  new  plan  of  secondarj' 
education,  drawn  up  by  Napoleon,  then  first 
consul,  with  the  help  of  Fourcroy  and  adopted 
by  Parliament  (1  May  1802)  brought  up  to  36 
the  number  of  the  central  sdiools,  whidi  took 
the  name  of  "lycees*  and  which  were  provided 
with  the  necessary  staff  of  masters  and  an  ef- 
fectual budget.  And  it  was  only  the  beginning 
of  a  vaster  scbenw,  for  in  180^  when  he  bad 
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become  emperor.  Nspolecm,  with  a  -  view  to 
forming  a  young  generation  devoted  to  the 
Imperial  r^me,  founded  the  Imperial  Univer- 
sity, *exclusivel)[  entrusted  with  the  mission  of 
teaching  and  giving  education  in  the  whole 
Empire.*  It  was  a  complete  organization  of 
education  in  three  decrees,  elementary,  second- 
ary and  siQ>erior,  plaiced  in  the  hands  of  a 
privileged  corporation,  which,  in  the  intentimi 
at  least  of  its  founder,  was  destined  to  abolish 
private  eduarticm  everywhere  and  in  all  its 
forms.  This  total  abolition,  of  course,  was  as 
yet  impossible;  so  private  colleges ~ were  toler- 
ated, but  onl}r  under  the  control  of  the  omnipo- 
.tent  University,  and  with  the  main  object  of 
,  recruiting  pupils  for  it  afterward.  Moreover, 
of  the  national  primary  schools  that  were  so 
badly  wanted,  few,  if  any^  were  created ;  Napo- 
leons  University  merely  adopted  and,  so  to 
spt$k,  legitimated  those  which  existed  already.. 
Guizot  in  1833  for  the  6rst,time  seriously  took 
in  hand  the  interests  of  popular  education; 
under  his  influence  the  primary  schools  in- 
creased in  the  proportion  of  nearly  900  a  year 
<24,C)00.in  1847,  against  9,000  in  1830). 

However,  it  bdonged  to  the  Third  Republic 
to  achieve  ibe  task  conceived  by  the  Revolu- 
tionaries of  1789,  tinsucceKfully  attempted  by 
their  successors  and  only  begun  by  Guixot  him- 
self. In  1882  Parliament  adopted  Jules  Ferry's 
famous  education  bill  that  rendered  prinmy 
instruction  compulsory  and  gratuitous.  Nor 
was  its  interest  limited  to  the  more  elementary 
and  demoo^tic  form  of  knowledge,  all  the  de- 
partments of  education  were  infused  with  a  new 
Ufe:,  80a000,000  francs  ($160,000,000)  were 
$pcDt  dn  new  buildings  iocluding  Faculties  and 
Lyc^  as  wdl  as  schools  and  the  annual  edu- 
cational bud^  was  raisea  within  30  years  from 
44,000,000  fnncs  to  225,00^000  francs. 

These  figures,  of  course,  must  be  understood 
to  represent  the  share  of  me  state  only,  not  the 
total  of  the  expenses  connected  with  education; 
besides  the  national  schools  and  faculties,  there 
exist  a  vei^  large  number  of  private  institu- 
tions, of  which  further  mention  will  be  made. 

Organisation  of  National  Bdncation^ 
The  modem  "University  of  France?*  is  still  to 
some  .extent  organized  as  was  Napoleon's  'Im- 
perial Uoiversity' ;  only  it  is  no  longer,  as  it 
was  thai,  an  independent  corporation.  Since 
the  creation  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion b^  Charles  X  (26  Aug.  1824)  it  has  been 
administered  directly  by  the  state,  as  the  other 
preat  ^blic  services.  The  supreme  authority 
IS  c^aally  in  the  hands  of  the  IkdUnister  of 
PuUic  Instruction,  who,  however,  is  helped  in 
Us  dedsions  by  the  directors  of  the  three  de- 
partments of  superior,  secondary  and  primary 
education,  and  more  effectually  still  by  several 
deljberatii^  assemblies  of  professors  and  offi- 
cials, the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Uni- 
versity Coimcil  and  the  Committee  of  Public 
Instruction.  As  direct  representatives  of  the 
central  power,  15  rectors  residing  in  the  15 
tmiversity  towns  lus  the  siqKrvision  and  man- 
agement of  all  educational  matters  in  their 
academy  (or  academic  district) .  Each  academy 
possesses  also  an  assembly  of  professors  ele(^ed 
by  th/eir  colleagues,  the  Academic  Council,  in 
which  are  treated  pedagogical  and  administra- 
tive questions  interesting  the  academic  district 
.Under  the  rectoriace  j^iai^^Ata^my  insfectors. 


who  lave  the  care  of  secondary  and  primary 
instruction,  vid  under  them  a^in  Primary 
Inspectors  wbg  superintend  the  primary  schools. 

Thus  the  three  different  branches  of  educa- 
tion are  grouped  into  one  vast  administrative 
organism,  insuring  ^dr  homogeneity  and  the 
necessary  unity  of  direction.  Each  of  them, 
.however,  beiag  destined  to  meet  distinct  aod 
separate  wants  and  conseQuently  being  managed 
on  a  distinct  and  separate  plan,  it  is  necessary 
.  to  vieiw  them  each  by  itself. 

Prwutry  Education  is  compulsory  for  all 
children  from  6  to  13 ;  those  who  do  not  attend 
.  the  government  schoob  (where  it  is  gratuitous), 
are  obliged  to  prove  that  they  receive  proper 
tuition  either  in  a  private  school  or  at  home. 
The  matters  taught  are  reading  and  writing, 
orthography,  composition,-  arithmetic,  the  ele- 
ments of  natural  history  aod  natural  philos- 
ophy, history,  geography,  drawing  and  singing 
and  also  gymnastics  £or  boys  and  .needlework 
for  G^rls.  At  the  end  of  their  regular  course 
of  studies,  those  of  the  pupils  who  want  a 
more  substantial  and  wider  instruction,  and- yet 
do  not  choose  to  go,  to  a  lycee  or  a  college, 
may  get  it  in  one  of  the  350  ^'superior  primary 
schools'^  created  within  the  last  25  years,  or 
attend  the  so-called  ^complementary  lecttfres* 
.where  superior  schools  have  not  yet  been  es- 
U^lisbed.  This  ^'superior  primary  education,* 
which  in  soine  points  is  like  a  sort  of  cheap 
secondary  education,  has,  however,  a  more  prac- 
tical and  positive  object  than  the  latter  and  is 
better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  workit^  and 
commercial  classes..  For  such  of  the  young  men 
or  ^Is  who  camiot  spare  the  time  to  complete 
their  studies  in  superior  primary  schools,  .there 
exist  in  aU  .towns  and  in  most  villages  evening 
classes,  which,  it  is  true,  are  due  to  the  masters 
own  iifitiative.  but  wluch  at  the  same  time  are 
ofHcially  recognized  and  encouraged  by  the 
academic-  authorities. 

Everyone  possessing  the  necessary  (Cplomas 
may  apply  for  a  post  of  master  or  mistress  in 
a  primary  school;  but  the  government,  under- 
stuiding  that  good  teaching  can  only  be  ^yen 
by  well-trained  teachers,  has  provided  in  each 
of  (be  83  districts  called  "departments'  two 
4raining  schools, .  Ecoles  Kormtdes  Primaires, 
one  for  girls  and  one  for  young  meii,  in  which 
the  future  masters  and  mistresses  are  kept  and 
educated  for  three  years  at  the  expense  of  the 
state.  Schoolmasters  and  mistresses  are  ap- 
f>ointe4  and  promoted,  not  by  the  minister,  as 
is  the  case  for  the  professors  of  the  other  two 
degrees  of  education,  but  by  the  prefect  in  .each 
,  dqpartment,  with  approbation  of  the  Academy 
Inspector. 

Secondary  Education  is  g^ven  to  the  bo^ 
^.in  112  lycees  and  231  colleges'.    A  lycee  is 
properly  a  public  school,  being  the  property  of 
the  state,  kept  and  admimstered  by  the  state; 
whereas  a  college  is  a  municipal  institution.  .In 
both  the  professors  are  appointed  by,  and  placed 
under  the  authority  of,  the  Minister  of  Fiiblic 
InstrtKtipn ;  in  bptn^also  the  matters  taught  are 
the  same ;  yet  there  is  a  difference  between  them 
as  regards  their  respective  importance,  the  aver- 
age number  ot  boys  in  a  lyc^e  being  500  to 
some  200  in  a  college;  and  instruction  in  the 
.  former  being  generally   recognized  as   of  a 
:  higher  standard.  -  In  the  lycee  the  masters  are 
'  divided  into  .two  dasqes:  the  *agr^£s..de.rX^- 
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verslt**  (i.e.,  fellows)  who  hold  a  regular  pro- 
fessorship, and  the  licenctis  (h.a.)  who  are 
simply  *charg£s  de  cours'  or  lecturers.  In  a 
college  the  professors  are  only  Kcenci£s. 

Within  the  last  25  years  the  secondary  cur- 
riculum has  been  repeatedly  modified ;  originally 
it  comprised  only  two  parallel  courses  of  study, 
of  which  one  was  chiemr  classical  and  the  other 
chiefly  scientific.  It  has  now  become  more 
complex:  the  division  in  two  sections  is  kept 
through  the  lower  forms  up  to  the  third,  after 
which  the  boys  have  to  choose  between  four 
sections  according  to  the  ^specialties*  they 
think  will  be  most  useful  to  them  in  after  life. 
These  specialties,  which  are  part  of  the  staple 
or  secondary  education,  are  coupled  into  four 
■  snnqn:  (I)  Latin  and  Gr«ek;  (2)  Latin  and 
Modem  Languages;  (3)  Latin  atid  Sciences; 
(4)  Sciences  and  Modem  Languages.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  form,  generally  at  the  age  of 
17,  the  bc^s  undeigo  one  of  the  four  examina- 
tions corresponding  to  the  section  to  which  they 
belong,  and  then  spend  one  year  more  in  the 
study  of  philosophy  or  of  the  more  advanced 
mathematics,  after  which  another  examination 
(the  second  of  the  'baccalauriat")  successfully 
passed  gives  them  the  title  of  *lacheUer,*  the 
official  conclusion  and  stamping  of  secondary 
education,  the  possession  of  which  it  necessary 
for  most  liberal  profesuons,  and  absolutely 
requisite  for  admission  as  rcgidar  students  at 
the  University, 

Up  to  1881  the  state  had  ptoWded  no  regu- 
lar system  of  education  for  giris.  In  spite  of  a 
not  very  successful  attempt  of  Duruy  in  1867 
to  organize  lectures  for  them  with  the  help  of 

firofessors  from  the  bOTs'  lycfes  and  colleges, 
t  may  be  said  that  the  girts  mid  really  no  choice 
but  between  education  at  home  or  in  private 
schools,  chiefly  in  convents.  Within  years 
(1881-87)  35  lyc£es  and  colleges  for  girls  were 
founded  in  as  many  towns,  and  the  number  has 
since  rapidly  increased.  In  these  the  lessons  are 
now  given  everywhere  by  lady  teadiers  qualified 
after  studying  in  the  universities  or  in  the 
M>ecia]  training  college  of  Sivres.  There  vras  at 
first  a  strong  prejudice  ^inst  these  establish- 
ments among  the  families  that  were  accustomed 
to  another  sort  of  feminine  education,  but  it 
is  gradually  dying  out,  thou^  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that,  even  at  the  present  time,  the  ^eat 
majority  of  g^rls  are  stilt  educated  in  private 
and  congregational  schools.  There  are  54  I^x^s 
for  girls  (20,339  pupils)  and  84  mumdpal 
colUges  (12,943  pupils). 

Superior  Bdncmtioii. —  Of  the  2S  tmiversities 
that  existed  in  France  before  the  Revolution,  13 
were  stippressed  in  1793  and  have  not  been-  re- 
opened since ;  four  new  ones  have  been  created, 
hringiiw  the  total  to  16.  Here  they  are  in  the 
order  of  their  foundation:  MontpelKer  (1125), 
Paris  (1150),  Toulouse  (1230),  Grenoble  (1339), 
Aix-Marseilles  (1409),  Caen  (1431),  Poitiers 
(1431).  Bordeaux  (1441),  Besangon  (1485), 
Nancy  (1572),  Dijon  (1722),  Rennes  (1735), 
Lyon  (Igoe),  Lille  (1806).  aeraiont  (1808)  and 
Algers  (1849). 

A  university  consists  of  four  Faculties :  Let- 
ters, Sciences,  Medicine  and  Law.  At  the  head 
of  each  Faculty  is  a  dean  elected  by  the  pro- 
fessors and  placed  immediately  under  the  rector 
of  the  university,  who,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  the  head  of  w  academic  district  of  which 


the  university  ts  the  centre.  The  lectures  m 
each  Faculty  are  given  1^  'professors*  who 
must  be  doctors,  and  "maitres  de  conferences' 
(tutors  or  lecturers)  who  are  agrigfe  (fel- 
lows). These  lectures  are  open  to  all  under- 
graduates that  have  duly  matriculated,  i.e., 
who,  being  in  possession  of  the  necessary 
dii^ma  of  *bachelier,*  have  entered  their  name 
on  the  Faculty's  renter  and  paid  the  matricula- 
tion fee  of  100  francs  a  jrear.  This,  with  30 
francs  for  the  use  of  libraries  and  laboratories, 
is  all  that  the  undergraduates  have  to  disburse. 
Such  small  sums  of  course  cannot  be  regarded 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  lessons  received,  but  as 
a  kind  of  duty  exacted  to  ensure  die  legal  status 
of  the  student.  Oflicially,  superior  educati<Hi. 
lilKprimaty  education,  is  gratuitous. 

Two  degrees  may  be  tucen  at  a  umverritjr: 
The  first  is  tiie  'licence*  (the  old  licenHa  ao- 
.  cendi)  for  tetters,  sciences  and  law,  and  the 
second  the  degree  of  doctor  which  is  the  reward 
of  at  least  one  scientific  work  (diesis)  presented 
and  publicly  discussed  by  the  candidate  that 
must  already  be  'licende.*  The  old  medical 
licence  having  been  suppressed  long  ago,  doctors 
or  medicine  make  an  exaption  to  the  otherwise 
general  rale  that  to  be  a  doctor  one  must  first 
be  a  licenci^  but  the  teat  of  their  attutnnents 
and  alulity  is  previously  made  in  progressive  ex- 
aminations during  the  course  of  tfieir  studies 
which  extend  over  five  years  at  least 

To  the  universities  proper  that  have  been 
enumerated  above  should  be  added  the  Superior 
medical  schools  of  Amiens,  Angers,  Limoges, 
NanteSj  Rheims,  Rouen  and  Tours.  As  regards 
the  University  of  Paris,  one  would  have  a  very 
incMnplete  idea  of  it  if  one  limited  it  to  the 
four  Faculties  that  have  the  Sorbonne  for  dieir 
centre.  It  includes  a  large  number  of  establish- 
ments of  which  the  Collige  de  France,  ficolc 
des  Chartes,  Museum,  ficole  des  Hautes  Etudes, 
ficole  des  Langues  Orientates  are  only  the  prin- 
cipal. More  or  less  directiy  connected  with  it, 
thougli  not  all  placed  witmn  the  authority  of 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  are  also  the 
ficole  dn  t/ouvre,  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts,  ficole 
des  Arts  D^oratifs,  Conservatoire,  ficole  Su- 
p^rieure  des  Mines,  ficole  des  Hautes  Etudes 
Commerciales,  ficole  des  Sciences  PoHriques. 
Even  if  one  leaves  these  schools  aside,  and  only 
takes  into  account  the  former,  tliat  are  the 
natural  complement  of  the  four  Faculties,  the 
University  of  Peris  appears  as  something 
unique  in  the  world.  To  give  an  idea  of  its  im- 
portance  it  suffices  to  say  that  of  the  21,033,778 
francs  annually  spent  on  superior  education, 
9,9^191  francs,  i.e.,  almost  one  half,  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  University  of  Paris  alone,  and 
that  the  number  of  its  undergraduates  exceeds 
19,800. 

Whether  this  affluence  in  Paris  is  a  good 
thing  may  be  and  has  often  been  discussed; 
it  is  a  fact  that  it  takes  from  the  provincial  uni- 
versities their  best  teachers  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  their  students,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
•is  undeniable  that  this  very  density  of  the 
scholastic  population  of  Paris  is  a  strong  stimu- 
lus to  intense  intellectual  labor:  there  Is  no 
place  in  the  world  so  replete  with  illustrious 
names  or  so  productive  of  remarkable  achieve- 
ments, both  literary  and  scientific. 

Private  BducatioiL — The  monopoly  of 
teaching  which  Napoleon  had  given  to  die  Im- 
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peri^l  University,  and  which  the  RoTal  Univer- 
sity retained  after  it,  was  abolished,  practically, 
in  1830,  and  omdally  in  1850  by  the  Falloux 
BUt  This  bill,  though  recently  modified  in 
many  of  its  clauses,  has  not  been  cecallcd  as- 
rcgards  the  liberty  ot  teaching. 

The  develiopaient  of  the  iniblic  schools  was 
everywhere  attended  by  a  parallel  increase  oi- 
the  private  ones.  It  is  worth  remarldng,  how- 
ever, that  this  T^gime  of  liberty  chidSy  served 
the  interests  of  the  Calh<dics  who,  opiwsite  the 
State  Universitpr  of  Fraace,  built  up,  as  it  wcre«. 
a  university  of  their  own,  including  establish- 
inents  of  the  three  degrees,  primaiy,  secondary 
aad  superior.  Indeed,  so  preponderant  is  their 
influence  in  the  KxaUed  'enscignement  libre,* 
that  a  private  school  is  generally  uidentood  to 
mean  a  Catholic  school.  . 

Thb  private  establishment  being  as  exact  a 
copy  as  possible  of  those  which  bdoog  to  tbA 
state,  there  is  no  necessity  to  insist  much  on 
the  subject  Yet  a  comparison  of  their  ro* 
spectivc  importance  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 
With  regard  to  primaiy  education,  the  state  es- 
tablishsientB  are  far  ahead  of  the  others,  -mth 
mfi^  schools,  122,607  teachers  and  4,661,000 
pupils,  against  13,462  private  sdbools  kept  by. 
37,^5  private  teachers  and  recuving  1,067,2Q& 
pupils.  It  was  chdefly  in  secondasy  education 
that  the  competition  of  private  indttstry  was 
successful,  for  the  French  middle  and  weU-to>do 
dasses  are  to  a  large  extent  favorable  to 
Calliolicism.  The  number  of  boys  is  not  so 
high  in  private  colleges  as  in  the  state  lyc£es 
ana  coUeges:  72,000  for  the  fonner.  against 
100^203  fbt  the  latter;  The  competition  is  morc- 
sticoessfnl  still  as  re^rda  the  education  of  e^ris ; 
the  stake  alleges,  it  has  been  said  before,  at- 
tract but  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
them.  Here  the  Cathcdics  have  an  uudeniaMe 
advantage,  but  tfa^y  are  far  belund  with  their 
tmivecstties.  They  gave  the  utmost  of  their  ef- 
fort in  1875  when  uiey  founded  tiiree  Catholic 
tndvcTBties  in  Anders,  Lille  and  Lyons,  and  ft 
Catfaoiic  Institute  m  Paris.  For  these  they  sre 
iriioUy  dq>endent  upon  charitabfe  foundations 
(superior  education  behig  (pratuitous  and  the 
matriculation  fees  being  received  by  ^e  state)  ; 
so,  far  from  being  aUe  to  increase  them,  they 
experience  great  difliculty  in  maintaining  what 
tfaey  have  created.  On  the  whc^e,  therefore,  the 
stqteriori^  of  the  state  estiiblishments  is  ob* 
vious  and  assuredly  sofiicient  to  reward  the 
peconlaty  sacrifices  of  the  natbo. 

A  law  passed  cm  1  July  1901,  amended  and 
completed  m  190^  ordered  that  all  the  schools 
under  the  management  of  religious  orders 
(congriganistes),  should  be  closed  within  10 

{'ears.  Private  schools  have  therefore  become 
ess  and  leks  nmncrous,  as  most  of  them  (espe- 
cially secondary  schools)  were  managed  l^i 
congrfganixtes  {Jtauites.  Mafistes,  etc.)- 

Ihvfetstotial  and  Technical  Imtniction. 
— Among  the  schools  and  institutions  of  tech' 
nical  instruction  we  must  mention  the  folloiw- 
ing  military  schools :  ficole  Polytechnique, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  the  kind 
for  the  training  of  artillery  officers;  ficole  dc 
Saint-Cyr,  ficole  de  Cavalerie  at  Saumur, 
ficole  Sopirieure  de  Guerre  (Paris).  The 
Naval  School  of  Brest  forms  naval  officers. 
The  following  institutions  deserve  also  special' 
mention :   Bone  des  Arts  et  Metiers  (Puis) ; 


Sc^  Centrale  dts  Am  et  AiatHlfuctDres 
(Paris);  ficole  des  Hautes  fitudes  Commer- 
ciaks,  Paris;  Bcole  des  Mines  (Paris  and  Saint, 
Etienne) ;  ficole  des  Ponts  et  Chaussies 
(Paris)  ;  £cole  des  Beaux-Arts  (Paris)  :  fioolc 
Nalionale  des  Arts  dteocatifs  (Parts;,  and 
alio  numerous  |^aetical  sdiools  of  comnKfce 
aad  acritulturc  m  the  provinces. 

CONDmOM  or  PRDURT  IMSTaUCTHm. 

■        Ptiwt  sad  AlgBris 

Dtvcnptiofi  of  Sdioo1>  Sdiools  Ttauslkors  Pupib 
In£&at  ftdiooli  

( uy . . . '  *i.'i62  ■  'i.sM  " ' 'ii'.iii 

""^tClericJ   «5  \T9  10,537 

Total   3.976       S,  738  fiOS.iiS 

WtmarT  axtA  HIglm  Scteioli: 

^\M^iiay%' UiAt^mA..      e»,6S3  97,63S  2.474,'IM 

"°"^lGiita'   64.974  2,127,497 

BM_t.  i          Bad  mixed. .      13,462  S,397  H7,407 

™""lOWi'   28.978  a9».849 

Total.,   83,095    1»,M2  3,M9.251 

The  awtnl  yiibUo  (itesnr  iBsUwSjon  «••; 

Frmao 

1870   61.640,000 

187S   77.687,006 

1880    108,189,000 

1885  ,   170,604,000 

1890   177,142,000 

1895. . . .'   207.333.000 

1900    217.878.000 

190S   280,917,000 

1914.  '.  ...over  300.000.000 

ooMoriKM  or  sacnauaT  MsmvcnoN. 

1912  IPIS 


Num- 

Pubfic  IiutHutiona  ber 

LTcfci  (forboyt)   112 

Cooiciuakt  C(>i%B»  tfor 

boy«)   230 

LycMs  (for  jgruj . .  ■ . ...  33 
.  CoUigev  tfor 

'SdniMi'!:!  57 


fiz.on 

86,796 
19,898 

11.8*2 
5,5«S 


Num- 
bn 

112 

231 
54 

84 

53 


62,879 

37,924 
20,339 

12.MS 
5,076 


usiaucnaH. 

(State  Universities.) 
The  number  of  universities  is  16.  The 
most  important  of  all  is  the  Universi^  of  Paris. 
The  number  of  univeruty  students  was  as  foi« 
lows  in  January  1914: 

Proicli  Fonignsn  TogsUwr 

PwtoUiihmitr   15,186       4.319  19,505 

AH  Ftwch  UnivmitiM. . .      38.396       7,895  46.291 

Among  the  French  students,  the  total  num- 
ber of  men  was  35,849;  women,  2,547.  Among 
the  students  of  foreign  nationality  the  number 
of  men  was  6)188;  women^  1,707.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  total 
number  of  students  by  faculties  in  France: 

StodmtiofUw   16.614 

Stndenta  of  Uadtcine  and  nukmuicjr   12,794 

Students  of  Sciencet   7 , 976 

StndenU  of  Lett«n   8,90/ 

Total   46.291 

Chakles  Petit, 

Aprigi  dc  fUniversitif 
Professor  at  the  Henri  IV  Lycie,  Paris, 
Revised  by  Marc  oe  VAtRcn, 
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13.  FRENCH  LANGUAGE,  in  a  general 
sense  the  language  of  France,  more  especially 
of  the'langue  d'oui  countiy,  and  of  those  re- 
gions outside  France  speaking  the  same  tongue 
as  that  of  the  Frendt  people.  In  a  more  re- 
stricted sense  it  is  applied  to  the  literary  lan- 
guage of  the  country.  In  speaking  of  the 
French  language  it  is  customary  to  exclude  the 
Provencal  and  kindred  dialects  of  the  langue 
d'oc  country.  Most  reviewers  of  French  litera- 
ture state  that  the  French  language  is  divided 
into  two  great  dialects,  the  langue  d'oui  and  the 
langue  d'oc,  each  havii%  its  own  separate  litera- 
ture. But  the  reviewer  usually  contents  him- 
self with  passing  in  review  the  activities  of  the 
langue  d'oui,  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  those 
of  the  langue  d'oc  Behind  this  attitude  of  the 
reviewers  of  French  literature  lies  the  influence 
of  centuries  constantly  exerted,  both  consciously 
and.  unconsciously,  to  denationalize  the  Proven- 
cal and  native  tongues  of  southern  France, 

Origin. —  Frendi  is  essentially  a  Latin  lan- 
guage, to  which  has  been  added  a  considerable 
admixture  of  Celtic,  German,  Greek  and  dia- 
lectic Latin,  with  a  very  much  smaller  number 
of  words  borrowed  from  English,  Italian  and 
Other  languages.  Not  only  does  it  belong  rad- 
ically to  the  great  Indo-European  family  of  lan- 
guages, but  its  borrowings  and  admixtures  have 
been  alhiost  exclusively  from  sister  languages 
all  members  of  the  same  family.  The  Tuscan 
and  Gredc  elements  in  French  (exclusive  of 
sdeutific  terms)  have  come  into  the  langua^ 
almost  esojusively  through  Latin.  Hie  Celtic 
elements  are  the  survival  of  vocabularies  from 
the  languages  and  dialects  spoken  over  a  con- 
siderabK  portion  of  Gaul  before  its  occupation 
by  the  Romans.  The  German  elements  were 
introduced  by  the  invading  Germanic  races  who 
overran  the  country  on  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Caesar  is  the  authority  for  the 
statement  that,  even  in  his  day,  Celtic,  Iberian 
(Basque),  Glennan  and  Latin  were  spdcen  in 
different  parts  of  Gaul.  Of  these  tongues  the 
most  important,  at  this  period,  was  the  Celtic, 
which  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
country.  Considerable  German  was  spoken  in 
the  north  of  Gaul,  especially  in  the  Seine  and 
Marne  districts;  while  Ibenan  was  the  tongue 
of  Aguitaine,  (jaronne  and  the  Pyrenees  re; 
gions.  A  ttialect  of  Latin  was  spoken  in  the 
Narbonnaise  district.  All  of  these  had  their 
influence  on  the  changes  imdergone  hy  the  Latin 
lang:uage  in  its'  slow  centuries  of  transforma- 
tion'into  modem  French  and  the  various  dia-. 
lects  spoken  in  France  to-day. 

The  Roman  conquest  of  Gaul  was  partially 
a  feat  of  arms ;  but  it  was  much  more  a  triumph 
of  Roman  ^plomacy  and  genius  for  colonial 
government  Roman  power  in  GaxA  was  cen- 
tred in  the  larger  cities  and  in  Aeir  stroi^ly 
fortified  camps.  There  the  laws  and  decrees  of 
Rome  were  promulgated  and  the  tribute  of  the 
conquered  tribes  received.^  There,  too,  the  law 
courts  were  held  and  justice  administered. 
Rome  bent  her  efforts  to  the  Latinizing  of  her 
newly-acquired  possessions.  Gra'dually  she 
forced  the  inhabitants  of  the  larger  cities  to 
use  the  Latin  tongue.  But  this  forciiw  was 
done  in  a  most  diplomatic  though  effective 
manner.  Even  in  the  days  of  Caesar,  Latin  was 
made  the  only  medium  for  the  adminratration  of 
the  law,-  the  promulgatbn  of  decrees,  die  exer- 


cise of  the  functions  of  government,  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  and  the  performing  of  the 
trffices  of  rdigion.  It  was  the  only  medium  of 
commerce  and  trade  with  the  Romans ;  of  Utera- 
ttire  and  art,  of  the  theatre  and  of  social  rela- 
tions. Above  all.  it  was  the  only  road  to  office 
imder  die  Roman  government  and  to  political 
preferment.  The  Roman  c^dals  in  Gaul  en- 
couraged and  rewarded  the  mastery  of  the 
Latin  tongue  and  die  acquirement  of  Roman 
culture,  customs  and  manners.  Thanks  to  this 
weU-deflned  policy  of  the  Roman  govemtn«n^ 
native  Gauls  were  found  in  important  offices 
even  in  Oesar's  tim&  The  number  of  tiiese 
Gallo-Roman  offices  increased  rapidly,  and  dteir 
influence  was  steadily  exercised  in  favor  of  die 
acquirement,  by  the  natives,  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. A  greater  inducement  still  was  held  out 
to  me  GavJs  to  acquire  the  ways  and  culture  of 
their  conquerors.  This  was  the  prospect  of 
cMplo^ent  or  (K^tical  preference  and  honors 
in  the  imperial  aty  of  Rome  itself.  Under  this 
pressure  so  diplomadcally  apf^ed,  the  study  of 
the  Latin  language,  ^ammar,  Uterature  and 
oratory  became  a  passion  throu^iout  the  cides 
of  Gav\,  which  were  full  of  Roman  merchants, 
traders,  teachers,  philosophers,  lawyers,  artists, 
sculptors  and  seekers  for  political  and  other 
offices.  Latin  was  the  symbcri  of  success  in 
every  avenue  of  life.  Native  Gaols  became 
noted  merchant  prince^  lawyers,  wrfdiers,  local 
potentates  at  home  and  favorites  of  powerful 
political  personages  in  Rcnne,  and  even  in  the 
colonies  outside  Gaul.  Natives  of  Gaul,  too, 
reached  the  highest  offices  in  the  land,  becom- 
ing even  members  of  the  Senate ;  and  later  on, 
a  native  Gaul  became  one  of  the  most  noted  of 
the  Roman  emperors.  The  political  policy  of 
Rome  made  the  imposition  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage upon  the  cities  of  Gaul  a  comparatively 
easy  matter,  requiring  only  time  to  assure  its 
accomplishment.  Everywhere,  throughout  the 
populous  cities  of  Gaul,  there  sprang  up  schools 
that  rivaled,  m  their  efficacy  and  reputatioiL  the 
most  famous  institutions  of  Rome.  Rich 
Romans  sent  their  sons  to  these  schools  because 
of  their  exceliencfl  and  the  added  advantage 
that  they  could  acquire  there  a  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  life .  and  customs  of  the  natives, 
whcMn  they  mi^t  be  called  upon,  in  the  future, 
to  govern,  or  to  have  political  or  other  rela- 
tions with.  Thus  all  urban  Gaxd  traveled  Rome- 
ward —  *all  roads  led  to  Rome.* 

Native  LangTzages. —  The  influence  of  Ro- 
man culture  extended  itsdf  much  more  slowfy 
over  the  rural  districts,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  in  addition  to  being  much  more  con- 
servative and  passionately  attached  to  their 
native  institutions  and  language,  lacked  the  in- 
centive of  ambition  and  of  commierdal  and  trade 
necessity.  A  powerful  Dnudical  priesthood  held 
the  rural  Celts  together  and  set  their  faces 
agunst  Roman  culture  and  religion.  But  even 
in  the  rural  districts  Latin  made  its  way  slowly 
and  in  a  mangled  form ;  yet  none  the  less  surely. 
This  was  accomplished  almost  entirely  throu^ 
the  natural  pressure  from  without  exercised  hy 
the  growing  ^wer  of  the  Latin  tongue,  which 
had  greathr  increased  during  the  reign  of  the 
EmperiM'  Claudius  (41-54  a.d.).  ^  Chttrains,  wdio 
was  bom  in  Lyon  and  educated  in  Ganl,  opened 
to  the  Gauls  all  the  emploiyments  and  deities 
of  dw  Empire.    In  die  constracdon  of  the 
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many  extensive  pabHc  works  he  employed  tnftny 
inhatntants  of  Gaol  in  positions  requinn^  faith- 
fulness, honesty  and  snlL  These,  tn  their  tufn, 
frequently  drew  laborers  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  GmU.  These  latter,  during  their  resi- 
dence in  Rome  or  odier  Italiui  cities,  or  in  the 
populous  centres  of  Gaul,  acquired  some  knowl* 
edve  of  Latin.  Thus,  in  time,  through  these 
and  other  agencies,  a  sort  of  lingua  franca 
sprang  up  throughout  the  rural  districts  of  Gaul 
and  served  as  a  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Celtic-^ieaking  population  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  townsL  This  con- 
'  sisted  of  a  frame  of  Latin  words  stripped  of 
most  of  their  inflections  and  subjected  to  word* 
contractions  and  other  nodificatimis.  Into  this ' 
frame  were  fitted  many  native  words  ii^iich  had 
already  become  the  property  of  trade  and  com- 
merce and  the  other  activities  of  life  in  the 
city,  town  and  country.  Thus,  as  the  influence 
of  Latin  became  stronger  in  die  dtiesi,  it  con- 
tinned  to  exercise  greater  pressure  on  the  rural 
districts.  This  pressure  soon  began  to  react 
upon  the  centres  of  Latin  ctrfturc  Tbfi  imeda- 
cated  dasses  of  Gaul  everywhere,  even  in  the 
citiesi  spoke  very  imperfect  Latin,  the  genius 
of  vriucn  ii  so  different  from  that  of  the  native 
tongues  of  GauL  But  while  the  cities  afforded 
some  correction  for  this  universal  tendency 
among  the  masses  to  corrupt  the  Latin  lan- 
gui^e,  the  life  of  the  rUral  districts,  where  the> 
native  toiwues  were  still  universally  spoken, 
made  the  msint^vation  oi  the  liighty^inflecteo 
Roman  speech  nnavcmfable.  As  me  masses  in 
the  tity  and  country  became  more  Latinized,  at 
the  expense  of  their  native  tongues^  the  cor- 
rupted Latin  spoken  over  inunense- districts  of 
the  country  tended  to  pass  current  as  the 
speech  of  the  populace  and  to  crowd  out  classi- 
cal or  schotri  Latin.  As  this  corrupted  local 
Latin  varied  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the 
countiy,  due  to  Bngtdstic  and  other  inflnences, 
there  resulted  mmierons  Roman  dialects 
ihroughoat  Gaul,  many  of  which  are  still  in 
existence. 

New  Influences^  The  introduction  of 
Christianity  gave  additional  impulse  to  the 
study  of  Latin  which  soon  became  the  official 
language  of  the  Christian  Church;  and  it  was 
taught  everywhere  by  the  priests  to  the  middle 
ana  npper  classes;  and  they  ako  enconraged 
the  masses  to  learn  it  It  seemed  as  if  Ais  was 
destined  to  maintait}  the  prestige  of  Latin  as 
the  cAcial  language  of  the  country.  But  in 
reality  it  hastened  its  downfall,  by  making  it 
more  and  more  the  luiguage  of  the  illiterate 
masses.  Soon  the  rural  districts  furnished 
priests  who  spoke  their  own  Roman  tongue; 
and  the  struggle  to  rehabilitate  the  literary 
Latin  among  the  masses  was  abandoned.  Tht 
numerous  French  dialects  of  Latin  had  already 
begtm  to  assume  shape  when  the  decline  of  the 
Rnnan  Empire  brought  the  Germanic  tribes 
down  upon  Gaul  and  mtroduced  a  new  -element 
into  the  Romanic  speech,  wfaijCh  had  already 
worked  its  will  upon  the  tongue  of  the  Caesars. 
Under  its  influence  the  loose  Latin  constructicHi 
disappeared;  articles  and  prepositions  took  the 
place  of  the  inflectional  terminations  brous^ 
to  a  high  state  of  artificial  perfection  in  Latin; 
and  the  wholesale  suppression  of  unaccented 
svllaUes  had  so  contracted  the  Latin  words  that 
were  often  scarcely  recognizable.  The 
mowfication  of  vowel  sotmds  increased  the 


efficacy  of  the  disguise  asstraied  by  Ladn  words 
masquerading  in  the  Romanic  dialects  throu^ti-  ' 
ont  Gaul ;  and  the  Celtic  and  other  native  words 
in  current  use  to  designate  the  interests  and 
occupations  of  the  masses  helped  to  differratiate 
the  pofNdar  speech  fnnn  the  classical  Latin. 
Already  Celtic,  as  a  spoken  tongue,  had  almost 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  aties;  and  even 
in  the  rural  districts  it  had  fallen  into  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  neglect,  as  the  lingua  franca  of 
the  first  centuries  of  Roman  occupation,  reach- 
.  ing  out  in .  every  direction,  became  ^e  ever- 
increasing  poptilar  speech. 

Germanic  Inflneiace.— The  strongest  proof 
that  the  rustic  Latin  had  become  the  speech  of 
At  masses  of  Gaul  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
Germans,  in  the  course  of  two  centuries,  were 
able  to  have  very  little  basic  influence  over  it 
Had  Celtic  been  still  generally  sp<^en,  the  over- 
throw of  the  Roman  power  and  the  introduc 
tion  of  German  rule  must  either  have  imposed 
the  German  language  u^n  Gaul  or  allowed  'the 
ancient  Celtic  to  assert  itself  once  more.  What 
did  hanwn  was  that  the  conquerorst  having  to 
do  for  the  most  part  with  the  masses,  found 
that  they  could  do  this  most  conveniently 
tbrou^  the  medium  of  the  Romanic  dialecla. 
The  general  business  of  the  people  of  Gaul 
seems  to  have  suffered  but  comparattvely  small 
inconvenience  and  derangement  on  account  of 
dw  Germanic  conquest  as  Ae  invaders  never 
came  in  sufficient  numbers  to  dispossess  the 
orisinal  tnhabttants  who  were  mach  more  civile* 
teed  than  their  masters.  The  conquerors  seem 
to  have  sodn  accommodated  themselves  to  Ae 
life  of  the  Gauhsh  people,  the  majority  of 
whom  were  stiH  largely  of  Celtic  Mood.  One 
of  the  isnnedtate  effects  of  the  Germanic  con- 
quest was  to  hasten  the  downfall  of  the  Celtic 
tongue  even  in  those  parts  of  die  country  where 
it  still  maintained  its  ascendency,  and  to  drive 
out  Latin  as  the  speech  of  Ae  ruling  classesi 
The  latter,  thus  dethroned,  still  remwned,  how- 
ever,  the  official  language  of  the  Oiristian 
Church.  But  even  1^  the  ecclesiastics  it  was- 
spodcen  and  written  with  much  less  of  its  liter- 
ary elegance,  and  tended  to  become  more  and 
more  an  artificial  speech,  since  even  with  the 
priests,  after  a  century  of  German  occupation 
o£  Gaul,  it  was  always  an  acquired  tot^c.  A 
ceotury  later,  we  are  told,  'Classical  Latin  wa« 
understood  in  Gaul  by  only  a  very  few,  but 
mstk  Latin  was  understood  by  evenrbody.*  In 
die  8th  century,  so  dwrongUy  had  the  Itomanic 
tongue  become  the  property  of  the  masses  o£ 
the  people  that  Charlemagne  required  sermoiis 
to  be  preached  in  that  tcmgue,  into  which  the 
homilies  of  the  Church  councils  had  been  al- 
ready translated  for  some  considerable  time. 

Portunatus  states  that,  in  the  6di  century. 
Celtic  was  still  extennvcly  used  in  the  rural 
districts  of  Gaul.  It  was  spoken  among  the 
natives  ^ile  the  Roman  tongue  served  to  com- 
municate with  the  cities  and  towns  where  it 
had  already  become  the  common  speedi  of  the 
masses  and  the  classes  alike.  The  dethrone- 
ment of  classical  Latin  as  the  court  tongue  and 
the  std>stitution  of  German  in  its  {dace  gave  the 
Roman  language  stUl  greater  importance  as  the 
one  means  of  communication  between  the  dwell- 
ers in  the  cities  and  towns  and  those  of  the  rural 
districts.  Naturally  so  long  as  the  German  con- 
quest continued  and  the  hold  of  the  Franks 
and  other  Germanic  tribes  was  not  secure  on  the 
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KTcater  part  of  tiM  territory  of  Gaul,  the  court 
onguage  of  the  new  masters  was  German.  It 
was  also  the  tongue  of  the  German  officials  in 
office  and  in  private  life.  The  Dmidical  reli- 
gion, wtiidi  had,  even  before  the  fall  of  Rome, 
retreated  to  the  mountains  and  other  tnacces»* 
ibie  parts  of  the  rountry,  seems  to  have  made  a 
final  effort  to  establish  Celtic  as  the  langu:^ 
of  the  masses.  But  this  influence  proved 
altogether  local;  for  the  Dmidical  priests  were 
too  far  from  the  centre  of  activity  of  Ae  na- 
tion and  from  the  siririt  of  the  age^  The  Ro- 
mance tongue,  therefore,  standii^  midwao^  be- 
tween the  reactionary  reHgio-Celtic  doiMnt  and 
the  conr%  drew  both  toward  it  by  the  mere 
force  of  its  general  extension  and  oonnnanding 
central  position.  It  has  been  customary  to  say 
that  the  German  invaders  lost  their  language  in 
France  because  they  were  an  uncultured  race 
placed  as  masters  over  a  cultured.  But  this  is 
only  half  a  truth.  The  Germans  conquered 
Gaul  and  garrisoned  it;  but  dicy  nenr  popu- 
lated it  in  the  sense  of  dispossessmg  the  Gaiuo- 
Ronianic  inhabitants.  There  is  every  rcascm  to 
believe  that  the  invading  German  host  was  so 
comparatively  small  that  it  was,  in  the  course  of 
time,  easily  absorbed  by  the  solidarity  of  the 
vast  native  population  rather  than  by  its  cul- 
tural superiority.  In  the  course  of  nearly  five 
centuries  the  boasted  Latin  dvilization,  with 
all  its  genius  for  organization  and  for  imposing 
itself  on  congnered  races,  had  succeeded  oi^ 
in  forcing  upon  the  people  of  Gaul,  or  a  part 
thereof,  uie  most  distorted  and  battered  sem- 
blance of  its  own  noble  tongue.  And  at  the  end 
of  this  long  period  of  time  the  daughter  had 
so  grown  away  from  the  mother  speech  that 
they  stood  apart  as  strangers  who  could  not 
understand  one  another.  It  was  quite  natural* 
thetefore,  that  the  Gennan  invaders,  compnm- 
tivelv  few  in  nambers,  diould  have  succumbed 
in  the  course  of  time  to  this  powerful  young 
speech,  just  as  the  Norman  invaders  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  course  of  two  centuries,  lost  their 
native  tongue — this  same  powerful  Romanic 
speech  — to  tfie  overimwering  strength  of  tiie 
Saxons  and  the  virility  of  the  English 
tongue. 

Btrt  though  the  German  language  gave 
before  die  Romanii^  it  dealt  a  deadly  blow  to 
the  Latin,  the  Cehic  and  the  other  pre-Roman 
languages  of  Gaul.  This  left  the  field  open,  as 
early  as  the  6th  century,  for  the  development 
of  the  Romanic  dialects,  which  had  thus  risen 
to,  supreme  importance  by  becoming  the  one 
sore  and  general  means  of  comimmicatioo  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  country,  stretciiing 
out  to  the  Celtic  hilly  countiy  on  tbe  one  hand 
and  invading  the  palaces  of  the  Germanic 
princes  and  kings  and  the  halls  of  the  noUes  on 
the  other  and  driving  the  German  -language  it- 
.self  across  the  Belgian  frontier,  just  as  the 
Provencal  had  already  done  in  the  south  of 
France.  The  surest  outward  sign  of  the  vic- 
tory of  Roman  over  all  the  other  linguistic  ele- 
ments in  northern  France  is  the  fact  that  it  dis- 
carded its  old  name  and  became  known  as 
French,  that  is,  the  language  of  ^e  Franks,  at 
the  time  diat  it  had  succeeded  in  becoming  the 
common  speech  alike  of  Romans,  Celts  and 
Germans.  The  victorious  language  was  neither 
Latin  nor  Celt  nor  German  but  a  curious  min- 
ffling  of  the  three  with  the  popular  speech  of 
the  Roman  soldier  and  colonist  in  CauI,  a 


strangdy  vigorous  l^iirid  jKirn  to  a  new  fife 
and  destined  to  a  glorioas  futore. 

Celtic  Blcmants  in  French,. —  On  no  sub- 
ject connected  widi  the  otiffn  of  die  Frcn^ 
tongue  do  {rfulologists  differ  more  widdy  than 
the  question  as  to  the  perceniaye  of  Cdtic 
words  that  enter  into  its  conpoartkn.  Sane 
champions  of  Celtic  have  seen  real  or  fancied 
resemUanccs  to  a  vast  number  of  Celtic  words 
in  modem  French,  wUle  others  would  limit 
Celtic  roots  in  it  to  about  50:  The  |]^(rfogicai 
field  is  still  divifled  into  two  opposing  camps 
neither  of  which  mpptm  to  be  figfatinK  the  bat- 
tle akMig  truly  sdenttSc  lioes.  The.  pro-Celtic 
party  is  inclined  to  list  all  Frendi  words  for 
which  there  can  be  found  a  Celtic  equivalent  or 
root  as  Celtic  in  origin;  while  die  pro-Latin 
partjr  would  exclude  from  tbe  rif^t  to  claim 
Celtic  parentage  all  French  words  for  which 
there  is  a  Romanic  word,  whether  classical  or 
popular  latin.  Common  sense  indicates  that 
both  extremists  are  wrong.  While  the  Romans 
conquered  Gaul  and  occupied  all  or  parts  of  it 
for  nearly  500  years,  they  never  dispoucssed  the 
original  iidiab^nts;  and  the  Latin  tongue  was 
imposed  on  the  Celts  and  other  Gaulish  people 
very  slowly  and  unevenly.  As  we  have  seen, 
Latin  itself  suffered  very  severely  in  the  proc- 
ess of  absorption  by  the  Gauls.  We  have  the 
testimony  of  many  Latin  writers  that  the  Ro- 
manic tongue  eootatned  wmay  nadve  Gaotish 
words.  Numbers  of  diese  words  were  adoj^ted 
by  the  Larin  writers  and  found  dieir  way  mto 
the  writings  of  Latin  authors  and  the  utterances 
of  public  spencers,  especially  those  educated  in 
the  schools  of  GauL  It  is,  therefore,  unsafe  to 
coadude,  because  a  word  is  found  in  the  Latin 
of  the  writers  following  the  conquest  of  Gaul, 
diat  it  is  of  trae  Latin  origin;  and  it  is  still 
much  tmsafer  to  aigue  that  because  a  word  is 
found  in  poptdar  Latin,  though  not  in  the 
dassical  tongue,  that  it  .cannot  be.  Cddc  in 
ori^  The  fact  seems  to  be  diat  Latin  and 
Celtic  acted  and  reacted  txpoa  one  another  for 
500  vcars  before  the  Romanic  dialects  gained 
the  ascendency.  As  .Celtic  and  Latin  are  sister 
tongues,  it  frequently  happens  that  both  con> 
tain  the  same  root  ui  almost  the  same  form. 
In  this  case  it  is  ndt  impossiUe  that  both  bn- 
guages  influenced  the  Romamc  derivative.  It 
will,  therefore,  probably  never  be  positively 
known  to  what  extent  modem  French  is  in- 
debted to  Celtic  and  the  otfier  Gaulish  tongues. 

As  the  Roman  language  was  a  sort  of  lin- 
gua franca  bridging  the  way  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  Gauls  who  spoke  only  their  na- 
tive tongue,  it  contained,  in  die  4th  century,  very 
maxif  words  relating  to  the  daily  occupations 
and  interests  of  the  natives  of  Gaul.  Hiese  in- 
cluded mining,  agriculture,  laboring  occupations 
and  trades.  Many  of  these  words  are  still  in 
the  French  tongue.  'We  are  told  that  arpgnt, 
for  instance,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  araptn- 
nu,' but -the  root  ar,  ptougfaii^,  is  common  to 
all  the  Celtic  tongues.  BuU.  a  piece  of  wood, 
is  also  claimed  to  be  of  Latin  origin  because 
is  the  Low  Latin  for  a  tree  tniuc;  but  die 
Irish  hiU  is  also  a  tree.  Another  writer  daims, 
that  bouleau  (baJai,  a  broom)  is  from  Latin;' 
but  heith,  in  Irish,  is  Urdl,  from  which  the 
original  twie  brooms  were  made  just  as  they 
still  are  in  Spain  and  most  of  the  Latin-Amer- 
ican countries  from  branches  or  twigs;  and 
6ai  is  die  Welsh  for  bundle,  die  form  in  mi^dt 
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th«  brooms  were  tied,  dther  by  tbenueWes  or 
around  a  handle.  Cep,  the  stodc  of  a  plant,  nwjr 
be  from  the  Latin  cippus,  but  is  more  lik^ 
from  CeltitL  for  (Uelic  contains  eaep,  a  tmnk. 
Combt,  Talley,  has  the  Welsh  equivalent  cum, 
with  numerous  derivatives  from  the  same  root 
Dune,  hilt,  has  the  Welsh  ducho,  above,  and  the 
Irish  and  Welsh  Sun,  hill;  yet  certain  philolo- 
gists claim  that  it  is  derived  from  a  Low  Latin 
word  which  is  itself  evidentty^  from  some  Cehic 
form  similar  to  the  Irish  dmiinntive  dundn,  a 
little  hill.  Fagot  is  asserted  positively  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  fagus;  yet  the  Wdsh  con- 
tains ffagod  and  the  Irish  fagoid,  and  the  root 
word  /die,  a  small  part  or  bit  of  anything.  The 
foregoing  examples  are  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate the  confusion  that  has  reigned  in  the 
field  of  early  French  philology  and  the  unsdcn- 
tific  methods  of  many  of  the  worlars  therein. 
The  trouble  is  Aat  many  of  the  most  strenuous 
diampions  on  both  sides  of  the  question  have 
had  no  adequate  scientific  training  for  their 
wqrk  and  have  fixed  their  attention  on  word 
resemhlances  between  Celtic  and  Latin  or  Latin 
and  French  instead  of  investigating  thoroughly 
the  wide  field  of  comparative  Celtic  language 
study  and  that  of  classical  Latin  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  various  dialects  of  Italy  in  the  dajfs 
of  Roman  rule.  The  wide  extension  of  this 
field  and  the  difficulQr  of  the  work  therein,  to- 
gether with  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
Celtic  tongue&  until  recent  years  nave  con- 
tributed largely  to  this  confusion  and  to  the 
encouragement  of  unsciaitific  methods. 

Among  other  modem  French  agricultural 
terms  or  words  related  thereto  which  are 
claimed  to  be  of  Celtic  origin  are  gaule  (post, 
or  pole.  English,  goal-post,  where  the  Celtic 
or  French  word  and  the  £jigltsh  compounded 
have  the  same  meaning),  glui  (thatch^  coarse 
straw,  or  bundles  thereof),  gres  (grit  sand- 
stone), greve  (beach,  sand^  shore),  groseille 
(currant,  gooseberry),  gueret  (field,^  fallow 
ground),  guirlande  (garland,  wreath),  if  (yew- 
tree),  mame  (chalk,  clay),  motte  (turf,  peat, 
clod),pioche  (pick-axe),  platre  (plaster),  ngole 
(trench,  gutter),  roc  (rock),  ruche  (swarm 
beehivt) ,  soc  (sock,  ploughshare) ,  veme 
(alder). 

Among  the  names  of  common  animals  are 
numerous  words  in  French  that  are  either  from 
Celtic  or  have  a  similar  root  form  In  that 
tongue.  These  include  alouette  (lark),  cochon 
Cpig) ,  coq  (^cock) ,  6 talon  ( stallion) ,  furet 
(ferret),  geai  (jay),  jars  (gander),  loche 
(groundling,  fish)  matm  (mastiff),  mouton 
(sheep),  truie  (sow),  turbot.  These  are  accom- 
panied with  terms  relating  to  animals,  as  dia 
(get  up,  go  on,  gee!),  clavelee  (scab),  gour- 
mette  (curb),  gourme  (glanders}. 

The  human  body,  its  impressions,  tastes  and 
relationships  have  naturally  preserved  some 
Celtic  words  in  French,  among  which  are : 
barguigner  (bai^in),  danse  (dance),  dorlotef 
(fondle),  gobcT  (gulp),  grignoter  (nibble), 
morguer  (to  bully,  defy),  rab&cher  (repeat), 
trimer  (to  go  fast),  troler  (to  stroll),  brusque 
(nimble),  dm  (brisk),  sale  (dirty),  talent,  gour- 
mand, moquerie,  rogue,  souhait  (wish).  The 
Celtic  language  has  also  contributed  to  th6 
French  language  its  share  of  names  of  utensils, 
tools  and  arms  including  balai  (broom),  baril, 
baton,  broche,  ^cheveau  (skein),  gobelet,  hart 
(halter,  band),  lance,  mortaise  (mortise),  pavois 


(burge  shield),  treteau  (trestle),  treuil  (axis, 
contained  in  the  English  compouM  wwd  axle- 
tree,  both  parts  of  which  have  the  same  mean- 
ing) .  Amoug  the  French  words  of  Celtic  ori^ 
expressing  clothing  and  parts«thereof  are :  botte 
(boot),  braie  (breeches,  clout),  casque  (great 
coat,  cassock),  toque  (cap),  trousseau,  bouton 
(button^.  Barque  (hut),  briqufl  (brick),  cabane, 
geoie  (jail),  platre  (plaster)  and  me  (street) 
are  all  (^tic  words  relating  to  dwelliiu;.  The 
Frmch  word  boudin  (pudding),  which  loolis 
like  a  corruption  of  the  EngU^  word,  finds  its 
equivalent  in  the  Welsh  word  poten.  Literally 
it  means  the  round  thing.  It  is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  pQt  in  which  it  is  boiled,  which 
is,  in  Irish,  poitin.  This  is  related  to  the  Irish 
pott,  a  pit  or  hole  (a  round  thing).  In  a  similar 
manner  many  of  the  Celtic  words  in  French  can 
be  traced  throu^  the  various  Celtic  languages. 
French  contains  other  interesting  words  of  Cel- 
tic origin  relating  to  foods,  among  them  being: 
crepe  (pancake),  gateau  (cake),  crevoise  (beer), 
lecne  (thin  slice)*  He  (dregs),  tripe,  tourte 
(tart).  Celtic  derivatives  express  other  rela- 
tionsoips  of  the  life  of  the  masses:  but  the  fore- 
going are  sufficient  to  show  the  field  in  v^ch 
the  French  words  of  Celtic  are  still  preserved. 

Tentimic  Elements  in  French*— The  arrival 
of  the  Germanic  tribes  in  Gaul  had  conaiderablo 
ioflnenee  upmi  the  Romanic  speech  in  addition 
to  those  already  mentioned.  It  undoubtedly. 
Crowded  out  numerous  words  of  C^tic  origin 
relating  to  the  activities  of  life  and  displaced 
others  of  classical  Latin.  During  the  first  cen- 
tury of  German  occupation  of  ComX  many  Ger- 
manic words  were  introduced  into  the  popular 
speech.  Among  these  were  words  relating  to 
war,  navigation,  legislation,  agriculture,  hunttag, 
fishing,  iMudling  of  hones  and  animals;  music, 
fairy  lore,  the  feelings  and  lassions,  colors^ 
necessities,  actions  and  directions.  As  .  the 
masses  who  spoke  Celtic  and  German,  at  this 
time,  were  ignorant  of  arts,  sciences  and  letters 
and  all  related  thereto,  the  words  introduced 
by  the  German  conquerors  and  their  immediate 
descendants  never  enter  this  higher  sphere  of 
fife.  ■  The  ^oy  of  living  they  have  well  repre- 
sented in  biire  (beer),  cchanson  (cup-bearer), 
gaufre  (wafBe),  goinfre  (glutton),  malt,  soupe, 
trinquer  (tipple,  drink).  All  the  German  wonls 
introduced  mto  the  Romanic  langu^s  at  this 
period  are  expressive  of  the  most  active  and 
Ultimate  life  of  the  people,  with  this  restriction, 
they  cover  a  comparatively  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects and  interests.  Thus  the  warlike  and  bois- 
terous life  of  &e  Ctennanie  invaders  finds*  its 
eiqtression  in  the  modem  Frendi  words  of  Ger- 
manic origin:  bagarre  (to  brawl,  quarrel), 
brandir  (brandish,  nourish),  butin  (booty),  dard 
(dart),  escrime  (fencing),  fleche  (arrow), 
guerre  (war),  hardi  (bold),  haubert,' marichal, 
rapine,  saque  (pillage),  barqne  (boat),  bouclier 
(shield),  bateau  (boat),  bord  (diip),  frigate 
(frigat),  houle  (swell  of  the  sea),  mat  (mast), 
pilote.  The  life  of  the  ruling  class  is  expressed 
m  the  words:  baron,  eschevin  (alderman),  fief, 
f rais  (expense) ,  franc  (true,  f ree) ,  page 
(ple^e),  marquis,  riche,  s£n&hal,  saisir  (seue), 
harpe,  lai  (lay),  luth,  rime;  while  the  interests 
of  the  agriculturists  finds  expression  in  such 
words  as  bi^  (wheat),  bois  (wood),  cresson 
(cress),  framboise  (raspberry),  grappe  (grapes), 
touffe  (bunch),  haie  (hedge),  gerbe  (sheaf), 
jardin  (garden),  marais  (mjuiu),  sire  (sap). 
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tige  (stem),  troupeao  (flock,  herd^.  The  horse- 
man is  represented  by  bride  (bridle),  croupe, 
^peron  (^spur),  galop,  hamais,  marshal  (far- 
ner).  train,  trot.  The  life  of  the  hunter  and  the 
forest  appears  in  biche  (hind),  ilan  (elk),  chou- 
ette  ( screech-owl ) ,  garenne  ( warren ) ,  base 
(doe-rabtHt),  m^sange  (tomtit),  moineau  (spar- 
row), monette  (gull),  trrfppe,  gans  (goose), 
fa^ron.  The  interests  of  the  house  and  the 
family  appear  in  banc  (bench),  bande,  bassin, 
bcnicte  (buckle),  bu6e  (lye  washing),  canin 
(knife),  cussin  (cushion),  fauteuil  (armchair), 
havresac  (Icnapsac),  malle  (trunk),  tonneau 
(cask),  torche.  Tlie  fisherman  has  given  carpe, 
estnrgeon,  lamproie  (eel),  marquereau,  nacre 
and  perle.  Among  other  words  expressive  of 
residence  are  bout^,  hameau  (hamlet),  hangar, 
hutte,  seuil  (threshold)  ;  while  dress  and  per- 
sonal ornament  are  represented  by  bague  (ring), 
bagaKe,  chemise,  coiffe,  itofFe  (cloth),  feutre 
(felt),  froc,  gant  (glove),  jupe  (petticoat), 
pontoufle  (slipper),  poche  (pocket).  The  pas- 
sions and  feeling^  are  expressed  in  enrot 
(fright),  £tourdi  (blundering),  frayeur  (ter- 
ror), cri  (cry),  hair  (hate),  honte  (shame), 
cauchemare  (nightmare),  rcve  (dream).  Large 
as  the  foregoing  list  is  it  is  far  from  exhaus- 
tive of  the  Germanic  elements  in  active  use  in 
the  French  tongue  to-day. 

Langne  d'oc.  the  southern  French  tongue, 
airing  to  the  fact  that  die  south  of  France  was 
not  so  much  ovemm  and  for  sudi  a  continued 
period  of  time  by  the  German  invatfers  as  the 
nortfiem  half  of  the  country,  developed  its 
Kteraiy  life  faster  and  earlier  became  a  centre 
of  culture  and  of  litei^ry  influence.  This  con- 
dition of  aflairs  acted  and  reacted  upon  the 
whole  south,  upon  the  neighboring  parts  of 
Spain  and  Italy  and  upon  the  more  slowly  de- 
velofung  north  of  France.  It  naturallr  remained 
more  Latin  and  consequently  more  like  the  lan- 
guages of  Spain  and  Italy.  For  almost  two 
centuries  it  set  the  literary  style  for  the  sur- 
rounding countries  and  did  much  to  awake  to 
a  higher  life  the  northern  French  provinces. 
At  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  Provencal,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  langue  d'oc  dukedoms,  was  likely 
to  become  the  dominant  tongue  of  France.  But 
fate  was  a^nst  it  Troubadour  poetry  and 
Provencal  literature  generally  had  penetrated 
to  the  northern  courts  of  France,  as  Gaul  began 
to  be  called  after  the  Germanic  occupation,  and 
the  princes  of  France  were  proud  to  imitate 
the  literary  princes  of  the  Provencal  countries. 
The  culture  of  the  north  grew,  as  it  came  more 
and  more  imder  the  influence  of  the  south.  The 
Norman,  the  Picard  and  the  Bourgignon  aspirant 
for  literary  honors  imitated  the  writers  of  the 
brillijmt  courts  of  the  langue  d'oc  country,  Pro- 
veiifal,  Laiiguedocieu,  _  Dau^hinois,  Lyonnais, 
Gascon,  Anvergnat,  Limousin;  and  the  best 
singers  of  the  south  country  were  frequently 
seen  at  the  palaces  of  the  Franldsb  kings.  But 
political  influences  were  destined  to  be  more 
powerful  than  literary  throughout  all  of  France. 
The  French  kin^,  allied  with  the  Christian 
Church,  both  received  additional  strength  which 
finally  made  them  a  power  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe.  Out  of  thb  union  sprang  a  new  litera- 
ture which  had  its  rise  in  the  north  of  France. 
The  northern  kings  received  a  wider  vision 
which  inspired  an  ambition  to  extend  their 
dominions.  This  resulted  in  the  gradual  sub- 
jection of  the  langue  d'oc  country  to  the  north. 


From  this  time  on  the  southern  tongue  was  dis- 
couraged, and  the  Proven^!  literature,  which 
had  owed  its  rise  to  the  encouragement  given  it 
by  the  southern  dukes,  rapidly  Mclined.  Soon 
southern  writers  set  the  fashion  of  writing  in 
French.  From  this  time  southern  literature 
practically  ceased  to  exist  so  far  as  any  influence 
outside  its  own  country  was  concerned ;  and  the 
north  country  became  the  centre  of  literarv 
activity  in  France.  This  had  been  the  result 
of  a  slow  growth  from  the  8th  centoiy  to  the 
time  of  (3iarleniagn& 

Frendi  Dialects^  The  Aree  prindpal  dia- 
lects of  tiorthem  France  were  the  Norman, 
Bourgu^non  and  Picard.  The  latter  being  the 
lai^nage  of  ibe  capital  and  the  court  gradually 
acquired  preponderating  influence  which  enabled 
it  to  submit  to  its  customs  and  ways  of  think- 
ing the  other  northern  dialects.  This  was 
the  more  easily  accotnplished  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  cotmtiy  was  still  divided  into  local 
centres  and  interests,  each  of  which  had  its  own 
local  dialect,  the  total  of  which  embraced  al- 
most two-thirds  of  France.  The  coming  to 
the  Arone  of  the  dukes  of  FrSncc  gave  it 
great  strength,  for  the  new  rulers  showed 
special  ability  for  organization.  They  made 
their  court  me  centre  of  the  knightly  culture 
of  the  age;  and -their  dialect  the  diplomatic 
tongue  of  all  France.  Soon  it  became  the 
language  of  all  ambitious  of  acquiring  courtly 
honors  and  favors.  The  Picard  tongue  became 
the  model  of  courtly  speech  and  manners ;  and 
by  its  own  weight  and  influence  gradually  im- 
posed itself  upon  all  the  o^er  dialects  of 
northern  France.  By  the  12th  century  the 
only  road  open  for  favors  at  the  court  of 
France  was  conformity  to  the  polite  manners 
and  customs  of  the  court,  one  of  whose  inexor- 
able laws  was  that  alt  courtiers  should  speak 
correctly  the  Picard  tongue.  In  the  16th  cen- 
tury the  latter  became,  by  royal  decree,  the 
court  language  and  the  otficiaf  tongue  of  all 
France.  But  long  before  this,  as  early  even  as 
the  13th  century,  French,  as  the  official  tongue 
had  already  begun  to  be  called,  had  commenced 
to  spread  rapidly  and  to  acquire  an  influence 
which  was  destined  to  reach  to  all  the  courts 
of  Europe,  so  that  it  ultimately  became  the 
diplomatic  language  of  (Hiristendom.  It  be- 
came fashionable  everywhere  to  speak  French, 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  studies  of  all  higher 
schools  and  imiversities  throughout  Europe;  for 
France  had  succeeded  in  what  Rome  and  the 
Christian  Church  had  failed.  She  had  become 
the  diplomatic  centre  of  Europe  of  which 
her  language  and  literature  had  become  the 
admiration  and  the  one  modern  tongue  worthy 
of  imitation.  French  language,  manners  and 
culture,  therefore,  exercised  a  world-wide  influ- 
ence, the  force  of  which,  though  diminished, 
has  not  yet  spent  itself.  For  the  Influence  of 
French  on  Eiiglish  see  English  Literatuke. 
See  NoRUAH  f^sHCH;  German  LriEBATUitE; 
Provencal  Literature;  Catalan  Litebatuse; 
France — French  Literature;  Fbehch  Phi- 
lology AND  MoRPHOLOCy. 
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John  Hitbebt  Cornyn, 
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14.  FRENCH  LITERATURE.  Life  is 
rhythm  and  movement.  It  advances  in  waves. 
The  centuries  dash  to  a  flood-climax  with  ebb 
and  flow.  Human  thought,  as  expressed  in 
literature,  follows  this  law.  The  year  1800, 
from  this  point  of  view,  represents  a  climax 
achieved  and  a  new  departure.  The  revoludoa 
was  not  completed,  but  it  was  con&rmed.  Its 
effects  8ow  on  to  the  infinity  becoming  diver- 
sified, complicated,  forever  extendii^.  That 
which  seemed  but  a  crisis, —  was  an  advent. 
Its  acute  period  came  to  an  end  ceding  the 
place  to  new  activities.  The  ground  had  been 
worked  and  the  time  seemed  ripe  for  fresh  con- 
quests. The  old  world  shook  of!  its  lethargy 
and  with  curiosi^  one  sot^ht  to  read  the  fu- 
tnre  and  discover  what  new  surprises  it  re- 
served. Aristocratic  society  so-called  no 
longer  existed.  Henceforth  the  people  were 
the  (hnninant  factor.  Their  voice  commenced 
to  be  heard,  their  grievances  were  championed 
in  the  press.  But  in  such  an  innovation  entail- 
ing a  proper  preparation  and  a  certain  cuture 
the  masses  were  as  yet  but  amateurs  translat- 
ing their  thoughts  into  phrases  lightly  copied 
from  the  works  of  the  orators  of  the  old 
Roman  epoch.  _  It  was  the  banning  of  a  jour- 
tolism  .cmanatiiu;  from  a  gossip  loving  public 
and  (tisseminated  through  the  medium  of  pam- 
phlets of  a  semi-serious  and  trivial  character. 
They  monopolized  the  power  of  the  old  aris- 
tocracy ana  substitutea  the  judgment  of  the 
people  for  that  of  the  iltte._  Accordingly,  in 
1800,  Bonaparte  having  pacified  the  intellec- 
tuals, dissipated  and  defined  the  revolutionary 
fonntdsc,  one  awaited  for  a  new  s^le  to  be 
launched  frwn  the  residue  of  so  much  chaos. 
Nov  from  out  the  soil  of  France  is  perceived 
the  growth  of  a  mighty  tree  the  roots  of  which 
dee^r  embedded  bloom  forth  into  powerful 
branches  riung  •majestkally  u  an  enUem  in 
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the  land.  In  this  way  is  jnctured  the  intellec- 
tual vitality  of  the  country.  At  the  root  of 
this  tree  is  seen  a  genius  serving  both  as  a 
solid  link  to  tradition  and  a  bold  forerunner 
of  the  future.  This  genius,  by  origin  and  tem- 
perament, is  admirab^  suited  to  serve  as  tran- 
sitozy  agent  between  two  dyilizatimu  destitied 
to  progress  without  opnosition  to  their  detri- 
ment   That  genius  is  ChAtsaubkiand. 

Chateaobriand  was  to  dominate  the  century. 
His  mind  stimulated  it.  Through  him  sprang 
up  all  those  currents  of  ideas,  all  those  modifi- 
cations of  rhythms.  His  satellites  whatever 
their  qualifications  merely  followed  in  his  foot- 
steps. He  was  bom  at  Saint  Malo  at  a  time 
when  the  <Ad  r^ime  was  toppling,  but  not  too 
late  for  him  to  comprehend  it.  He  was  of 
nc^ile  bitth  and  of  refined  upbringing.  The 
aristocrat  blood  in  his  veins  was  the  basis  of 
his  genius,  entirely  dominating  his  mind.  Bom 
by  me  seaside  in  country  adjacent  to  wild  land 
his  infancy  was  spent  in  solitary  roaming,  re- 
turning timidly  to  the  famous  Chateau  de  Gom- 
bourg  where  the  figure  of  a  maniacal  fadter 
was  apt  to  create  a  nprsterioua  and  gloomy 
atmos^ere.  His  education  corrected  and  com- 
pleted his  birth,  his  was  a  domineering  mind  as 
It  was  imaginative.  For  these  two  reasons  he 
found  himself  solitary  ■  and  realized  that  the 
only  remedy  was  escape  and  travel.  He  en- 
larged his  mind  by  voyages  to  America,  visit- 
ing Niagara  and  Florida,  returning  from  these 
cotmtries  with  ineffaceable  memories.  Through 
intimate  contact  with  the  growing  refAblic  of 
the  United  States  his  political  conceptions  be- 
came modified.  The  lite  led  the  savages  of 
Ohio  showed  him  a  simplified  humanity.  He 
quite  understood  the  events  which  recalled  him 
to  France.  He  took  side  with  those  of  his 
caste  as  a  matter  of  "honor* ;  though  his  sym- 
pathies were  with  the  newccmers.  He  could 
feel  that  the  cause  for  wUth  be  was  fighting 
was  a  forlorn  one.  The  day  of  Royalty  was 
past  With  the  fall  of  the  Bonrbons  he  read 
the  skn  of  the  times  restdting  in  the  probable 
downfall  of  all  the  thrones  of  Europe.  This 
idea  obsessed  him,  making  him  hi^ily  melan- 
choly, and  consumed  with  a  feverish  curiosity. 
He  has  revealed  to  us  this  dual  sentiment,  with 
which  is  intermingled  a  superior  scepticism  and 
an  irony  v^ch  uiield  him.  He  was  solitaiTi 
egoistic,  independent— a  lover  of  sdf.  He 
was  devoted  bnt^  knew  that  his  devotion  was 
sterile,  and  practised  it  mere^  in  an  ornamen- 
tal way.  He  was  an  observer  of  people  and 
allowed  himself  to  be  observed.  His  memoirs 
teem  with  portraits  resembling  in  a  remarkable 
degree  those  of  Saint  Simon.  He  judged  events 
and  did  more  than  merely  understand  them 
by  admitting  them;  he  concealed  his  conclusions 
—  we  live  tnem  in  the  present  times » he  was 
unouestionably  a  man  of  the  moment,  gifted 
wiui  foresight,  to  which  much  of  ^his  success 
was  due.  He  transferred  diristianity  from  an 
active  domain  to  an  artistic  realm,  realizing 
that  it  was  the  only  means  of  safeguarding  and 
reviving  it  He  revered  antiquity  but  did  not 
forget  to  portray  for  us  other  beauties ;  he  was 
the  discoverer  of  artistic  America  and  all  odier 
countries  came  under  his  spell.  In  (Thauteau- 
briand  we  have  a  belated  classicist  a  budding 
romanticist  a  symbolicist  tn  embryo  and  even 
the  sophistry  of  a  decadent  school  To  him 
is  due  die  nostaUcia  of  fore^  words  of  wfaidb 
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we  are  not  yet  cured:  Onondagas,  Mttsco- 
^yve, —  all  the  nostalgia  of  urifamihar  rhythms ; 
in  his  description  of  Hx  danoe  of  the  suppU- 
ants  he  has  reduced  to  a  state  of  lassitude  the 
s^e  which  Chiysothome  calls  Athtnnia  or 
"lOBijgue  d'ame,"  He  has  said  of  himself,  <'Je 
suis  un  penible  songe>*  (*I  am  a  troubled 
dream*).  How  true  is  his  motto  *Je  sime 
I'or.'  (*I  sow  gold").  His  followers  have 
merely  to  draw  on  ^s  inestimatde  legacy: 
Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine.  Sand,  Barnes  and 
others,  all  are  indisputably  his  disciples.  When 
expressing  himself  he  expressed  the  centwy 
in  its  most  liberal  moods,  its  most  pervvne 
periods  and  its  moments  of  depressitm,  in  a 
language  so  fascinating  that  it  constitutes  oae 
of  the  gems  of  Frendi  literature. 

Next  to  Chateaubriand  a  name  predbminates, 
less  great  assuredly,  but  one  nevertheless  of 
surprising  brilliancy:  Madame  de  Stael.  Like 
him  she  was  an  aristocrat  by  birth  and  repub- 
lican by  temperament.  The  French  of  the 
Revolutionary  period  were  cosmopolitan  in 
theory  while  she  was  in  practice.  Madame  de 
Stael  possessed  the  European  mind  and  to  her 
we  owe  the  denationaiisation  of  our  intellects, 
the  curiosity  for  penetrating  beyond  our  front- 
iers. Bom  of  Swiss  parents  this  inclination 
became  accratuated.  As  an  exile  she  lived  at 
Coppet  where  she  received  people  from  all 
countries.  Expelled  from  this  refnge  die 
travded  throughout  Euro^,  understood  it  and 
did  her  best  to  make  it  understood.  Like 
Chateaubriand  she  extoided  the  boundaries  of 
our  comprehension.  But  she  was  not  an  artist, 
her  sphere  was  intelligence.  She  described  but 
did  not  sufflpest  Her  book  from  Germany,  great 
and  beaotifnl,  acquainted  us  with  her  intellect 
her  inner  mind,  her  morals.  As  she  progressed 
she  cieated  romantic  criticism.  Her  mind  was 
critical  rather  than  national.  She  read  everjr^ 
thing,  wrote  of  ewrsrthing,  argued  on  every- 
thing. A  h^hly  strung  and  elated,  being  she 
was  a  great  and  extraordinary  writer.  Con- 
nected with  her  name  was  one  both  dear  and 
fatal  —  Benjamin  Constant.  Their  quarrels, 
which  made  diverting  reading  in  dieir  days, 
only  interest  us  by  reason  of  the  works  which 
they  bequcAthed.  Thdr  passion  was  beauteotts 
inasinuai  as  it  was  creative.  Benjamin  Con- 
stant was  an  orator,  but  words  after  all  arc 
mere  flights  of  speech  and  a  political  career  is 
an  ever  changing  regime.  He  was  his  own  exe> 
cutiooer  as  well  as  that  of  his  belovM;  one 
work  alone  lives,  a  book  of  knowledge  and  deep 
thought  ^Adolphe.'  It  was  a  masterpleix  of 
acute  analysis,  of  mdancholic  irony,  of  clear 
composition.  This  little  romance  lume  its  ajH 
pearance  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  period  of 
Romantictam  like  a  defiant  note  or  a  wager, 
which  moreover  it  won  inasmuch  as  the  book 
lives  to-day  whereas  so  many  other  dull  and 
heavy  works  of  tibe  time  have  sunk  into  ob< 
livion.  Before  touching  npon  the  Romantic 
period  we  should  not  overlook  a  few  litt^ra- 
tears,  a  portion  of  whose  works,  aside  from 
partsr  polemics,  speak  more  than  vohimes.  Let 
us  cite  Jose^  de  Maistr^  stmcal  and  poor, 
cornerstone  as  it  were  of  a  structure  swept  by 
the  sea.  He  disowned  all  that  tne  18th  century 
created.  He  combatted  the  new  ideas  already 
tried  and  proved  successful.  The  passion  of 
unii^  animated  him,  he  nauseated  that  which 
distingnished  and  dissociated.    To  his  some- 


what puerile  vehemences  scanty  thou^t  would 
be  paid  were  it  not  for  dieir  almost  perfect 
conception.  His  'Ni^^ts  of  Saint  Petersboi^* 
charm  us  provided  that  we  discard  all  ref  erenoe 
to  the  political  aspect  In  Paul  Louis  Coar- 
rier  we  have  a  democrat  of  a  strain  turn  of 
.mind;  a  nigged  artist,  liberal,  Voltarian.  He 
also  dabbled  in  politics,  but  his  great  talents 
as  a  writer  mark  with  immortal  beauty  the 
temporary  passion  which  agit&ted  him.  His 
writings  Ihrc  despite  their  now  antiquated  sub- 
jects. Hia  dialogues  conjure  iq>  the  picture  of 
a  wealthy  Roman  living  in  his  villa  enamored 
of  hii  library  and  landscape.  Lammennais  be- 
came  embroiled  in  other  quarrels:  ei»scopa] 
o(Hitests  and  a  bttter  fi^  with  deism  and 
Christianity.  What  remamed  to  him?  Time 
aiding  we  see  the  triumidi  of  something  which 
our  ancestors  believed  to  have  killed  forever. 
Art  alone  is  immortal.  In  his  *  Paroles  d'mi 
croyant,^  a  work  of  an  a^Kxalypticat  order 
written  in  verse,  by  turns  violent  and  tender, 
gloomy  and  serene,  no  doctrine  is  formulated 
out  we  have  evidence  of  a  lai^e  and  generous 
mind,  one  tender,  rebellious,  graphic,  poetical. 
The  work  is  soberly  and  powerfully  written. 
Lammenais  will  live  as  he  was  essentially  a 
creator  of  symbols.  J.  P.  Prudhoo,  also,  will 
live,  not  so  muchi  an  account  of  the  vehemence 
of  bis  democratic  diatribes  but  as  a  writer  of 
nature;  for  instance,  when  bearing  in  mind  that 
part  of  bis  boyhood  silent  as  a  shefAerd  he 
narrates  in  fresh  and  vigorous  terms  his  first 
emotions.  Royer,  CoHard,  Guizot,  Thiers,  re- 
tain our  attention  although  they  touch  too 
deeply  on  politics  to  allow  of  an  exchisive 
literary  study  bring  given  them. 

Compared  to  them  Victor  Cousin  is  more 
eclectic.   A  philosopher  of  the  bourgeois  class, 

rrdtan  of  propriety  of  religion,  of  property, 
wrote  voluptuous  ^i^ies  of  the  women  of 
the  Fronde  period  whidt  endear  us  to  him.  It 
should  not,  moreover,  be  forgotten  that  it  was 
he  who  discovered  the  preaous  text  of  the 
*Pensfies  de  Pascal.' 

RonumticiBm. —  We  have  now  reached  the 

t'eat  evolution  of  the  century  —  the  advent  of 
omanticism.  The  change  was  not  a  sudden 
movement ;  it  had  been  prepared,  its  nature  de- 
fined and  its  introduction  duly  announced.  It 
miB^t  be  said  that  it  existed  in  embryo  and 
bad  even  taken  shape  in  the  works  of  the  pasit- 
masters,  but  certain  it  is  that  bumanldnd  as 
portrayed  by  literature  is  ever  the  same.  The 
same  potentials  exist  ready  to  be  exercised  as 
circumstances  permit  A  hi^  order  of  genius 
always  leads  the  way  for  others  to  follow.  We 
witness  the  Urth  of  a  new  school  caHed  Roman- 
ticism, an  intellectual  crisis  following  closely 
on  the  Revolutionary  crisis.  Chateaubriand  was 
its  leader  and  foreign  influences  aided  its  devel- 
opment. The  great  Breton  borrowed  ideas  from 
the  foremost  English  classics:'  Bryon,  Walter 
Scott  and  Wordsworth;  Madame  de  Stad  intro- 
duced the  German  school  with  Schiller  and  the 
Italian  with  Manzoni.  What  after  all  is  meant 
by  Romanticism?  It  is  giving  the  rdns,  so  to 
speak,  to  lyricism,  the  expression  of  integral 
individuality.  By  dwelling  on  its  more  pathetic 
side  and  exaggerating  it  to  a  veritanle  pa- 
roxysjTn,  the  poet  voices  human  thought.  Dis- 
daining method  and  logic  it  follows  instinct 
without  restraint.  Dis^ning  a  limited  style 
the  poen  becomes  a  discourse,  the  theatre  a 
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witness  box  and  history  a  poem.  The  tra<&- 
tions  of  the  past  are  severed,  but  only  the  tradi- 
tions as  the  substance  matter  remains.  In 
Racine  was  inherent  all  the  degeneracy  of  the 
romantic  writers.  PhMre  closely  resembles 
Rcn^  But  PhMre's  manner  of  expression  is 
different  to  that  o£  Reni:  The  mode  is  the  ex- 
pression which  varies  its  color  to  renovate  our 
sensations.  At  tliis  time  appear  the  first  works 
of  the  romantic  style;  *Les  Messeniennes'  hy 
Casimir  Ddavigpc,  ^Fanhjrpocrisiade*  by  Nepo- 
nmcine  Lemercier,  ^Meditations'  by  Lamartine, 
the  first  vottns  of  Alfred  de  Vigny,  the  first 
odes  of  Victor  Hugo.  Having  appeared  without 
a  master,  a  definition  of  Romanticism  became 
necessary,  and  it  was  Stendhal  who  launched 
the  first  manifesto  in  his  pamphlet  ^De  Racine 
k  Shakespeare.^  Charles  Nodier  was  the  central 
figure  around  which  evolved  the  yotmger  and 
.less  brilHant  exponents  of  Romanticism,  fliar 
names  being,  besides  those  already  cited,  Emile 
and  Antony  Deschamps,  Soimiet,  Chenedoll6. 
A  leader  became  necessary  for  this  new  troupe 
and  it  was  found  in  the  person  of  Victor  Hugo 
hi  his  *  Preface  de  Cromwell  >  (1827).  It  was 
also  desirable  to  discover  an  analyst  or  legis- 
lator who  wonld  Iwitimate  the  cuiins  of  the 
newcomer^  the  lot  lallinBr  to  Saint-Benve.  He 
traced  back  as  far  as  R£gnier  and  Ponsard, 
citing  Andri  Ch£nier,  to  determine  the  certain 
affiliation  of  the  new  school  with  the  old.  This 
we  find  in  his  study  of  the  ^tryof  the  16th 
.century  which  he  published  m  )828.  The  ro- 
mantic writers  then  established  their  rules  and 
doctrines  which  were  to  abolish  the  cold, 
alwurd  academic  language  and  replace  it  by  a 
sentimental  and  sensational  one  usmg  whenever 
possible  evQCationary  words  and  local  expres- 
sions. 

Romantic  Poetry. —  Victor  Hugo  played 
the  leading  role  in  this  symbolical  romanticism, 
the  origin  of  which  can  be  traced  to  Chateau- 
briand. To  practically  the  whole  world  Victor 
Hugo  is  the  poet  p<fr  excellence.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  he  was  the  outstanding  figure  of  the 
centuiy  whith  he  iwrmeated  with  his  'vocabu- 
lary. Is  his  life's  work  a  wonderful  example 
of  French  genius  or  a  mere  construction  of 
propositions?  Both,  but  in  distinct  parts.  Hugo 
was  proud,  adroit,  not  particularly  sensitive, 
and  wished  to  occupy  the  foremost  place  while 
encroaching  on  all  branches  of  literature. 
Living  a  secluded  and  bourgeois  life  his'  aim 
was  to  be  die  master  thought  of  a  perturbed 
century.  He  discussed  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  great  problems  of  the  day  and  rubbed 
shoulders  with  the  leading  journalists.  In 
the  rdle  of  a  prophet  he  was  apt  to  exaggerate 
and  distort.  That  which  Chlteaubriand  had 
indicated  he  approved,  overlooking  the  fact  that 
a  verity  ceases  to  be  such  once  it  is  an  open 
secret.  He  was  dazzling  and  disconcerting  but 
he  molded  new  ideas.  He  exploited  everytniiw: 
his  sufferings,  his  pleasures,  his  exile:  He 
was  not  exactly  tender  although  he  knew  the 
langiiage  of  tenderness.  He  was  not  brave  bnt 
liked  to  strike  heroic  attitudes.  He  was  a 
humanitarian  because  he  saw  in  it  the  great 
vogue  of  the  century.  He  had  the  mind  of  a 
showman,  possessed  little  witty  intellect  and  no 
^ense  whatever  of  moderation.  He  was  quite 
serenely  extravagant,  ridiculously  vain,  merely 
mediocre  —  in  a  word,  small.  Such  was  Victor 
Hugo,  bnt  such  also  is  the  power  of  words  tfiat 


this  strangely  composed  mind  was  able  to 
manipulate  them  in  a  wonderfully  dexterous 
manner.  Open  at  random  any  of  his  volumes  in 
verse:  <Les  Chatiments,'  *Le$  Feuilles  d'Au- 
tomnet'  *Les  Contemplations >  and  one  can- 
not but  be  enthralled  by  the  majestic  tone  of 
such  wildl;^  passionate  rhythms. 

Lamartme  was  a  great  and  sympatiietic 
figure  who  inherited  from  Ch&teaubriand  an 
infinite  tenderness  of  entrancing  melodious- 
ness. Of  gentle  birth,  a  happy  boyhood,  and  an 
ephemeral  love  cut  short  by  premature  death 
we  have  an  insight  of  his  life  and  character  in 
his  *  Meditations.  >  The  title  itself  is  an  index 
to  his  nature.  He  was  vague,  uncertain, 
titythmical.  The  soul  of  this  poet  beautiful  and 
compassionate  is  comparable  to  the  nerveless 
somnolence  of  a  l^t  hearted  child.  No  fixed 
picture,  no  precise  fact  Read  *Isolement>  in 
which  we  nave  <une  montagne,*  *un  vieux 
chene.'  No  name,  but  a  couple  whidi  is  the 
couple.  Eveivthinp  of  a  circumstantial  order, 
of  realism,  of  a  visiMe  form  of  nature,  is  ef- 
faced. He  was  musical  and  from  that  stand- 
point will  live.  Less  musical  but  more  pro- 
found was  Alfred  de  Vigny.  Inflexible  but 
stoical  his  soldier's  uniform  served  to  restrain 
his  heart  tiirobs.  His  domain  was  solitude.  He 
knew  men  as  indiilerent  or  hostile  with  natures 
either  fine  or  disdainful.  There  was  an  un- 
doubted trace  of  Pascal  in  Vigny.  His  was  a 
beautiful  mind,  a  noble  figure  the  brilliancy  of 
which  is  apparent  in  his  writings.  Everv  fact 
engendered  an  idea  to  him  and  every  idea  he 
transformed  into  a  symbol  to  which  he  gave 
an  intense  precinon.  He  is  considered  the  most 
cisssical  of  the  romantic  auUiors.  Alfred  de 
Musset  was  the  most  diarming.  But  was  he, 
strictly  speaking,  a  romantic  writer?  He  would 
seem  to  be  but  a  semi-convert  to  the  ranks.  His 
works  were  often  of  a  realistic  order.  His 
romanticism  merely  consisted  in  passion  and 
suffering.  His  poesy  was  easy  and  fluent,  he 
enhanced  a  small  fact  to  a  symbolical  height. 
He  was  indifferent  to  nature.  He  was  a  dtizen, 
as  a  matter  of  fact  Parisian.  When  he  wrote 
of  the  night  It  was  not  that  of  October  or 
May  or  December,  it  was  the  night  from  an 
atmospheric  point  of  view  —  the  night  of  his 
heart.  Decidedly  he  is  the  most  delightful  of 
the  romantic  authors.  Thfephile  Gautier  was 
the  most  conscientious.  He  was  a  painter  and 
remained  so  when  he  took  up  the  pen.  Not 
particlilarly  lyrical  his  style  was  hampered^  his 
nnag^nation  poor  widi  a  horror  of  the  common- 
place. He  can  be  defined  as  a  man  for  whom 
the  exterior  world  existed.  He  copied  rather 
than  expounded,  but  he  copied  with  choice  and 
taste.  His  'Emaux  et  Cam^es*  takes  its  rank 
among  the  artistic  works.  His  reserve  was  a 
salutary  example  to  his  too-wildly  enthused 
group  On  quite  a  different  footing  was  the 
muse  of  the  times,  Marcelline  Desbordes-Val- 
more.  She  was  supposed  to  be  antiquated  on 
account  of  her  advancing  a^e  and  her  penchant 
for  the  amorous.  The  originality  of  her  ideas 
and  rhythm  had  however  to  be  admitted  to  the 
extent  that  they  influenced  Verlaine  —  perhaps 
even  were  the  making  of  him.  She  wrote  de- 
li^tful  romances  of  an  infinite  sadness  whidi 
leave  a  deep  impression  on  the  reader.  Men- 
tion should  also  be  made  of  Biranger  witfi  his 
sensitiveness  of  the  coquettish,  his  works  be- 
ing both  ^eaUBg  and  pertinent  although  «f 
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only  average  quality.  These  are  the  princ^ 
namei  whia  have  survived  the  times. 

Romantic  Theatre. —  The  romantic  theatre 
possessed  the  qualities  and  defects  common  to 
the  epoch.  Neither  rules  nor  limits  were  ob- 
served. In  order  to  understand  it  thoroughly 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  what  it  actually 
was  and  what  it  desired  to  be.  It  was  melo- 
drama in  verse.  It  was  a  crisis  and  not  a 
.  conflict.  It  was  more  a  profuse  use  of  words 
than  an  analysis  of  an  evil.  It  pretended  to  be 
symbolical  and  comprise  in  a  single  type  the 
character  of  a  caste,  of  an  epoch.  Philosophical 
abstraction,  a  definition  of  moraIi&,  degradation 
of  the  races,  servitude  personifying  fatali^, 
sovereignty  personifyint?  Providence.  No  psy- 
chology, an  excessive  simpUfication  swelled  by 
false  erudition  and  local  color,  one  giganUc 
salmagimdi  where  we  are  shown  man,  realty, 
fiction,  nature,  the  king,  the  pauper,  the  buffoon. 
Such  was  Hugo's  theatre  in  its  numerous  and 
tumultuous  dramas,  alone  saved  hy  its  wonder- 
fully lofty  tone.  He  formulated  his  curious 
ideal  in  the  preface,  to  'Marie  Tudor*  The 
theatre  was  to  consist  of  lau^ter,  tears,  the 
^Qod  and  the  bad,  the  high  and  the  low,  fatal- 
ity, Providence,  genius^  chance,  society,  the 
world  nature;  life.  Castmir  Delav^ne,  who 
followed  this  style  but  with  infinitely  less 
genius,  exposed  all  the  defects,  of  the  inno- 
vation while  making  no  allowance  for ,  its 
qualities.  Ponsard  in  prose  followed  in  a  simi- 
ar  strain.  A  savins  clause  existed  for  Alex- 
andre Dumas  the  elder  by  virtue  of  his  pro- 
digious imagination.  His  25  volumes  devoted 
to  the  theatre  are  an  orgy  of  local  color 
wherein  we  witness  the  play  of  boui^^is  pas- 
sions, personal  ambition  and  vested  interests. 
Here  are  exposed  necromancy,  imprecations, 
acrobatics,  duelling  —  it  was  just  one  multiplic- 
ity 61  drawn  swords,  not  however  without  its 
amusing  side.  Alfred  de  Vigny  bestowed  on 
his  theatre  the  charming  qualities  of  his  poems; 
while  conserving  the  romantic  spirit  he  pos- 
sessed a  sobriety  of  style  and  means  which 
saved  him.  He  was  primarily  a  student  of 
souls  and  not  situations  as  b  borne  out  in  his 
masterpiece  'Chatterton.'  Musset  endowed 
the  theatre  with  an  impressive  and  elaborate 
imagination.  His  was  the  art  of  creating  a 
plot  with  a  sad  or  joyous  note  in  which  jier- 
sonality  alone  is  expressed  Besides  its  trage- 
dies, Romanticism  possessed  its  comedies,  of 
which  Scribe  was  the  ideal  author.  Durii^  50 
years  he  supplied 
witfi  that  for  whi 
were  well  constructed, 
a  happ^  ending;  they  tni^t  be  likened  to  pup- 
pets without  a  soul,  as  witness  his  masterpiece 
'Bataille  de  dames.* 

The  Romantic  Novel. —  A  curious  con- 
dition during  this_  feverish  period  was,  that 
men  tried  their  sldU  at  the  divers  branches  of 
literary  art  without  confining  themselves  to  a 
single  effort.  Literature  was  not  parceled  out 
or  apportioned.  As  has  been  seen,  quite  a 
number  of  poets  were  dramatists,  and  we  shall 
further  see  that  many  were  novelists.  Victor 
Hugo  who  at  first  was  an  apostle  and  reformer 
^ve  in  'Les  Mis^rables,*  ^Travailleurs  de  la 
mer,*  'Han  d'Islande,*  and  others,  a  formidable 
example  of  his  humanitarian  declamations 
and  violent  antitheses.  But  here  again  as  in 
his  other  works  brilliant  pages  statM  out,  dis- 


concerting and  enchantii^.  Vigny  gave  us 
<Stel]o>  and  'Saint  -Mars.>  To  Theophtle 
Gautier  we  are  indebted  for  'Mile,  de  Maupm,* 
a  highly  curious  study  of  an  imsettled  mind 
with  its  sequel  in  naturalism  and  decline. 
Lamartine  wrote  the  immortal  'Grariella,*  and 
Musset  his  tales  which  are  pure  masterpieces. 
Charles  Nodier  wrote  in  a  gamin  and  lai^liable 
s^le  which  saves  bis  woHc  from  oblivion.  As 
an  example  of  an  isolated  mind  we  have  Senan- 
court,  whose  disconcerting  works  suggest 
Baudelaire.  Here  we  are  treated  to  delirious 
ennui,  socialism,  exotism,  the  use  of  stimulants, 
a  cunous  determination  of  the  value  of  divers 
sensations,  the  sketch  of  a  symbolism  of  color 
and  perfume.  Senancourt  possessed  an  ex- 
asperating sensibility,  a  troubled  mind.  He  de- 
sired to  know  eveiything  and  with  knowledge 
thus  acquired  to  act  He  wanted  to  stand  on 
a  pedestal  by  himself.  But  virtue,  like  happi- 
ness, consists  in  conserving,  concentrating  and 
cultivating  self-  it  is  self  will  which  governs 
one's  actions,  it  is  the  effort  toward  order 
which  orgamzes  one's  force  It  will  be  seen 
how  fertile  in  development  was  tUs  work 
which  in  unostentatious  manner  was  the  fore- 
runner of  modem  psychology.  George  Sand 
was  more  completely  and  more  deliberately 
epochal.  A  pupil  of  Rousseau  she  started  her 
literary  career  in  a  humanitarian  style.  Re- 
turning afterward  to  her  native  land  she  wrote 
intimate,  simple  rustic  pieces  such  as  'Mare  au 
Diable*  and  'Petite  Fadette.*  A  keen  student 
of  human  nature,  herself  of  a  vivacious  char- 
acter with  an  evenly  balanced  mind,  she  proved 
her  talents  as  a  writer.  She  was  psycholt^ical 
and  intelligent  She  does  not  confine  her  diar- 
acters  to  mere  formula,  but  leaves  them  un- 
dulatory  and  incomplete.  Her  works  are  often 
of  a  voluptuous  and  sensual  order,  for  which 
we  are  grateful  to  her.  Another  solitary  mind 
of  the  romantic  school  was  Stendhal.  He  pre- 
ceded Hugo  and  his  band,  and  is  more  closely 
allied  to  us  in  character.  .  it  might  even  be  said 
that  his  mind  is  the  ^lite  of  all  times.  Cold, 
ironical,  a  disciple  of  Condilhac,  he  one  day 
encountered  Choderlos  de  Laclos  at  the  Scala. 
Theatre  in  Milan,  himself  a  lieutenant,  the 
other  a  general.  In  the  acquaintance  thus 
formed  he  acquired  the  powerful  heritage  of 
a  redoubtable  anaylst  In  his  works  he  had  no 
place  for  externals.  It  was  the  heart  which 
counted  with  him.  He  was  essentially  a  man 
of  action,  his  firmness  being  on  a  par  with  his 
courage.  Curious,  psychological,  he  ^aced 
energy  before  everything  else :  in  die  '  AutotHog- 
raphy  of  Henri  Brulard*  is  recorded  the 
anguish  and  experiences  of  a  self-educated 
mind  which  learns  of  the  world  by  appealing  to 
its  own  heart.  'Chartreuse  de  Parme*  can 
only  be  properly  understood  by  comparison 
with  the  stirring  times  of  the  present  day  —  the 
details  of  a  gnat  battle,  the  event  surpasuntr 
like  individual,  an  irony  in  heroism,  the  analysis 
of  a  domineering  mind,  all  so  many  pages  of 
f ri^d  lucidity  almost  terrible  like  bnlhant  stars 
in  a  white  li^t.  The  Julien  Sorel  of  ^Le 
Rouge  et  le  Noir^  is  a  character  study  of  am- 
bition on  a  grandiloquent  scale.  The  gemus  of 
Merimee  paies  beside  that  of  Steniual.  He 
was  _  studious,  ^  composed,  intelligent  classical, 
concise  and  nmple.  He  possessed  one  .really 
great  gift :  wnting  chapters  with  material 
which  served  his  contemporaries  for  hooks.  A 
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great  lesson  to  be  leamt !  Next  to  these  two 
cold  personalities  we  have  Honore  de  Balzac  of 
a  highly  complex  character.  An  undisputed 
artist,  if  coarse,  heavy  and  indifferent  His 
works  are  powerful,  inflated,  commonplace. 
That  which  is,  becomes  diminished  by  what  he 
believes  it  to  be.  Like  Hugo  and  the  elder 
Dumas  he  aimed  at  being  a  reformer,  a  great 
thinker.  His  real  sj^ere  lay  in  the  portnqnl 
of  characters  drawn  from  the  bourgeois  and 
laboring  class.  He  sketched  his  characters 
from  life,  depicting  them  with  remarkable 
dexterity.  He  bad  a  particular  penchant  for 
mania,  especially  that  mania  which  upsets  and 
divides  families.  We  have  avarice  in  Grandet, 
debauch  in  Hulot,  jealousy  in  xousin  BetQr. 
His  great  skill  lay  in  holding  the  attention  of 
the  reader  without  relying  solely  on  the  love 
enisode  to  retain  it  He  took  advantage  of 
^1  the  tricks  of  the  trade  of  his  profession 
when  weaving  his  plots.  He  was  a  bibliopolist 
and  as  such  analyzed  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  people.  He  is  romantic  in  his  portrayal 
of  life  and  a  realist  by  the  wealth  of  detail 
■with  which  he  depicts  it.  H  we  compare  his 
commonplace  and  precocious  works  to  those  of 
Barbqr  d'Aur^Uy  we  shall  better  appreciate 
the  latter.  He  was  comjdex  and  belated,  an 
hallucinator  of  Chouanneiy.  He  was  however 
a  talented  writer  and  his  *DiaboUques,'  •Chev- 
alier des  Touches'  and  •Double  Maitresse* 
rank  among  the  finest  o£  the  romantic  works. 
On  the  threshold  of  militant  romanticism  ap- 
pear the  two  touching  figures  of  Maurice  and 
£ugenie  de  Guerin.  They  belong  to  their 
epoch  by  reason  of  their  aolorous  life  regard- 
ing which,  moreover,  has  been  given  too  much 
prominence.  Maurice  only  Uvea  to  write  two 
masterpieces  —  *Le  Centaure*  and  *La  Bac- 
chante*—  before  meeting  a  premature  death. 
It  was  sufficient  however  to  immortalize  his 
name.  The  question  arises  had  he  been  spared 
would  he  have  written  more,  would  he  have 
done  better?  More  undoubtedly^  better  no. 
These  two  poems  in  prose  attain  an  unpre- 
cedented beauty  b^  their  construction  and  sym- 
bolization.  Eugenie  was  more  tumultuous 
than  his  brother  and  we  find  in  his  script  the 
beating  of  a  heart  covetous  and  deceitful,  the 
raptures  of  a  soul  enamored  with  nature  and 
grandeur.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of 
Gerard  de  Nerval  —  so  unaffectedly  French  in 
his  modern  idyls.  To  terminate  the  list  we 
have  Saint-Beuve  of  a  restless  and  pleasltK 
disposition.  Not  a  particularly  good  poet  ana 
only  a  medium  novelist  as  is  proved  by  his 
'Volu^te.'  He  was  a  critic  and  historian  of 
the  highest  order  in  additicm  to  his  qualifica- 
tions as  a  poet  and  novelist  He  had  a  taste 
for  gossiping,  was  intelligent  in  a  supple,  keen, 
curious,  suspicious  manner ;  he  exercised  his 
wits  on  living  personalities  or  the  noble  heroes 
of  the  past  with  consummate  art  His  ^Lundis* 
is  unique  —  reading  like  a  romance  of  ad- 
'miture.  His  story  of  *Port  Royal'  above 
all  is  an  admirable  study  of  one  of  the  most 
mysterious  forces  of  the  period.  A  great 
thinker  and  a  spirited  writer  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  he  made  his  influence  felt  on  the 
epoch.  He  has  bequeathed  to  us  delightful 
characters  and  dramatic  eusodes  all  depicted 
with  a  genius  particularly  his  own.  This 
called  for  a  historical  and  religious  style  of 
which  the  author  of  *Volupt«'  alone  was  capable. 


Ronumtic  XGstoriant^  Of  the  Romantic 

historians  the  reputations  of  three  have  lived 
to  our  days:  Augustin  Thierry,  whose  Mero- 
vingian tales  resemble  an  epic  poem,  Guizot  who 
collected  and  condensed  the  efforts  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  Michelet,  the  great  evocator  of 
the  past,  the  enchanter  of  revolutionized  times. 
Michelet  introduced  science  into  his  poesy  to 
the  advantage  of  the  latter.  He  showed  us  a 
France  personiBed  struggling  to  be  herself,  in 
other  words,  a  nation  tree  and  generous  a 
champion  of  civilization  and  justice.  He_  vrais 
of  the  people,  of  a  fanciful  dreamy  dispositicm. 
'  He  set  up  a  standard  which  overwhelms  us  by 
its  unparalleled  grandeur.  No  one  understood 
better  than  he  the  occult  forces  of  life  and 
the  certain  emancipation  of  a  struggling 
htunantty. 

The  Panuusians^  After  so  much  ex- 
uberant clamor  it  was  onlv  to  be  expected 
that  a  new  generation  would  arise  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  preceding  one,  denying  what 
the  other  had  affirmed  and  searching  new 
formulae :  the  Parnassians  and  the  Naturalists. 
They  were  a  class  of  impressivists  and  pesa- 
mists,  of  great  probity  of  style,  a  scorn  for  the 
oratory  uement  and  an  unique  preoccupation 
for  the  plastic  in  the  hope  of  its  complete 
realization.  Their  aim  was  to  discern  and  to 
discern  clearly,  dispel  mystery  and  venture  on 
the  unsightly  with  the  idea  of  discovering,  alas  ( 
the  general  law  of  life.  All  honor  to  the 
Parnassian  Poets.  Their  master  was  Lecomte 
de  Usle,  a  splendid  fi^re  —  disinterested  and 
lonely.  From  all  is  iudden  his  plaint^  none 
will  ever  know  his  passions.  He  vested  them 
with  pompous  names  borrowed  from  tlic  li^nds 
of  the  Indian,  Biblical,  Polynesian*  Scandina- 
vian, Celtic,  German  and  Christie  He  was  an 
eni(£te,  a  thinker,  a  nihilist,  an  impassivist,  a 
despairing  voice  cryiiu;  in  the  wilderness.  A 
portrayer  greater  than  Theophik  Gauticr  he 
was  a  virtuoso  of  lyricism  on  a  par  with  Victor 
Hugo.  His  work  is  beautiful,  comparable  to 
the  porch  of  a  tabernacle  resplendent  with 
transient  rays.  Sullv-Prudhomme  in  compari- 
son to  him  is  more  gentle,  tender.  His  note 
rane  false  when  he  introduced  science  and 
declamatory  effects  into  his  peosy.  His  sad- 
ness alone  plays  on  our  emotion,  while  we  re- 
spect his  tmembittered  resignation.  Francois 
Coppee  had  a  liking  for  the  humble.  But 
more  than  the  humble  did  he  love  the  afflicted. 
By  afHicted  is  meant  in  this  sense  those  frail 
beings  more  miserable  than  tmfortunate  by. 
force  of  circumstances.  His  style  is  limited 
and  replete  with  artifice.  His  work  is  prosaic 
Theodore  de  Banville  is  the  .acrobat  of  the 
group.  Uncommonly  skilful  he  manipulated 
rhythm  as  a  juggler  plays  his  puppets.  He 
was  more  of  a  versifier  than  a  poet  proper 
but  was  ^fted  with  great  talents  and  possessed 
a  keen  nund.  Jos£  Maria  de  H^re^a's  name  is 
incarnate  with  sonnets.  His  *Troph£es>  is  a  mas- 
terpiece of  form  and  precision.  Eveiy  page  is 
a  book  in  that  they  contain  a  wealth  ol  detail 
which  creates  the  atmosphere,  a  prerision  of 
tone  which  denounces  the  soul  —  an  exact  com- 
position of  impeccable  architecture.  The  merit 
of  Catulle  Mendes  lay  more  in  his  litera^ 
proselytism  than  in  the  university  of  his 
^fts  which  empoverished  them.  A  con- 
tributor to  reviews,  poet,  dramatist  and  novel- 
ist, he  emj^oyed 'm  his  worics  the  tone  of  the 
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tfiflerent  people  he  admired  His  reflections 
are  of  a  remarkably  high  order.  Jean 
Richepin  was  verbose  after  the  style  of  Hugo. 
In  his  *Chanson  des  Gueux^  he  wanted  us  to 
believe  that  he  was  of  an  independent  school 
which  was,  however,  far  from  the  case. 
Charles  Morice  has  summed  up  in  a  few  well 
diosen  words  Ridiepin's  undoubted  but 
limited  talent :  *Vous  f^tes  I'icole  nonnale 
buissonni^re  .  .  .  normale  tout  de  meme.* 
(You  play  the  primary  school  truant  .  -  . 
primary  ul  the  same). 

In  naming  Charles  Baudelaire  next  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  he  ranked  after  the  others, 
on  the  contrary  he  merits  a  place  apart  As 
a  matter  of  fact  Baudelaire  would  appear  to 
rank  as  the  most  important  author  of  the 
group:  His  genius  was  exclusive,  the  influence 
and  brilliancy  of  which  broadened  with  the 
ages.  An  artist  powerfid  and  severe  his  ex- 
aggerated sensibility  vibrated  throu^  every- 
thing he  touched.  He  expressed  himself  tn 
nuances  and  half  tones  with  a  precision  as 
bold  as  it  was  disturlnng.  His  ^Eleurs  du  Mai' 
will  ever  rest  immortal  as  the  eternal  chant  of 
a  body  preparing  for  death.  His  evocationary 
prose  is  one  of  die  most  powerftd  of  which 
we  know ;  his  criticism  of  a  calculated  and  in- 
telligent frigidity.  He  disconcerted  his  con- 
temporaries but  we  to-day  know  him^  better — 
he  is  part  of  to-morrow of  all  time.  Let 
ns  conclude  with  Leon  Mirat  and  Dienc  whose 
^Lazare'  is  a  really  beautiful  work.  Others, 
whose  names  have  been  forgotten,  close  this 
August  assembly,  some  of  whom  govern  us 
tCHoay. 

Natunliam. —  It  will  be  remembered  when 
q>ealdng  of  the  advent  of  Pamassianism  that 
mention  was  also  made  of  Naturalism.  A  new 
order  of  things  was  to  prevail.  Scientific  posi- 
tivism was  to  domineer  Faith;  material  inter- 
ests, mor^  interests.  The  leaders  were  Louis 
Veuillot,  journalist  (Catholic  notwithstanding), 
who  was  vehement  and  impassionate ;  Privost- 
Faradol,  a  hauc^ty  ironist ;  Jules  Fabre  Thiers, 
Gambet^  and  above  all  Hippolyte  Taine, 
whose  influence  determined  the  movement 
He  was  the  theorist  of  naturalism.  He  re- 
duced the  mind  to  a  stream  and  group  of  sen- 
sations and  impulsions,  of  nervous  vibrations. 
His  science  was  the  choice  of  small  ^important 
facts,  significative,  minutely  chronicled  and 
dexterously  arranged  He  restored  idea  to 
practice  and  practice  to  sensation.  For  him 
sensation  and  movement  were  the  conception 
of  the  physical  universe.  Before  his  time  it 
was  Antoine  de  la  Salle,  a  friend  of  H^raut  de 
Seychelles  who  said  *Tout  vibre.*  Taine  en- 
dorsed the  idea,  if  not  the  phrase  *Tout  vibre,* 
but  under  different  conditions,  and  the  vibra- 
tion was  modified  and  regulated  by  three 
causes:  the  race,  the  place,. the  mom»it.  His 
worics  ^Essais  sur  La  Fontsune  et  ses  fables.* 
*Histoire  de  la  Littirature  Anglaise*  and 
^Philosoi^ie  de  I'Art*  express  ana  justify  his 
doctrine  which  made  a  great  sensation  and 
had  far-reaching  results.  It  was  a  doctrine 
both  curious  and  enlightened  but  incomplete. 
An  abstract  theorist  he  was  a  talented  writer 
and  his  works  abound  in  fertile  imagination. 
With  him,  dominating  the  movement  although 
taking  no  active  part,  but  sympathizing  with  it 
was  Renan,  who  applied  the  same  relentless 
methods  to  dK  exegiesis,  the  anadysts,  the  criti- 


cism of  rdigion.  Nevertheless  Us  diann, 
grace  and  imagination  beguile  us.  He  was  an 
acrobat  o£  the  mind  with  a  smiling  philosophy 
and  a  sweet  inflexibility.  His  dual  culture,  laic 
and  reli^ous,  aptl^  fitted  him  to  discourse  on 
incredulity.  Desiring  the  truth  in  religion,  too 
intelligntt  to  believe  in  its  modern  presentation, 
be  outlined  its  numerous  phases.  Sincere,  he 
changed  from  certainty;  his  style  and  taste 
are  enchanting,  to  a  degree.  A  representatiTe 
artist  he  is  a  symbolical  figure  after  the  man- 
ner of  Socrates. 

Rom«nciera  of  the  Naturaliat  SchooL— 
Succeeding  these  leaders  we  have  the  younger 
school :  Edmond  About,  an  epicurean  whose 
works,  mirthful  but  not  hilarious,  artfully  con- 
ceal much  of  the  scepticism  they  contain. 
Fromentin  was  of  a  double  personalis. 
Painter  and  traveler  he  has  left  us  in  his 
*Mattres  d'autrefois'  precious  pen  pictures  of 
the  artists  of  the  North.  Novelist  at  times,  he 
has  enriched  us  by  ^Dominique'  with  one  of  the 
finest  romances  of  the  century.  It  was  an  auto- 
bic^raphy  like  *Adolirfie.*  We  have  the  same 
discouragement,  the  same  analysis  of  a  frail 
stoic  soul,  gentle,  the  memory  of  which  is  dis- 
concerting. Annand  Silvestre  was  a  poet  with 
*Gris£Udis'  and  a  naturalist  writer  in  tus  tales 
*Les  Jcqreuset^  de  la  semaine.*  Jules  Lc- 
maitre  has  r^htly  said  of  him :  •qu'il  possedait 
toutes  les  cordes  de  la  lyre,  celle  de  boyau  et 
celle  d'argent.*  "He  possessed  all  the  strings  of 
the  lyre,  those  of  gut  and  those  of  silver.* 
Edouard  and  Jules  de  Goncourt  were  greater 
and  more  illustrious  fibres,  naturalists  to  the 
manner  bom.  Impassionat^  nervous,  impres- 
sionable, literary  maniacs,  art  collectors  and 
connoisseurs,  evocators  of  the  18th  century 
th^  were  curious  but  ^reat  artists.  Their 
works  were  of  infinite  variety  and  as  infinitely 
beguiling.  To  the  methods  of  the  school  they 
applied  the  search  for  beautr  to  the  elevation 
of  their  art  Of  quite  a  different  character 
was  Emile  Zola,  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  move, 
ment  Oaude  Bernard  impressed  htm  while 
the  doctrine  of  heredity  disquieted  him.  It  was 
on  this  latter  that  he  based  his  'Rougeon- 
Macouart.^  We  are  treated  to  a  series  of  con- 
fused a^tations,  incoherent  situations  and  lim- 
ited psychology.  We  witness  the  acts  of  the 
demented  and  the  appetites  of  brutes.  He  gen- 
eralized and  symbolized  His  novels  are  really 
heavy  poems,  one  might  even  say  a  series  of 
hallucinations.  He  was  not  capable  of  draw- 
ing a  really  sympathetic  cJiaracter  true  to  life 
but  was  consummately  skilful  in  appealing  to 
the  popular  imagination.  His  works  make 
painful  reading,  leaving  a  distasteful  and  de- 
pressing effect.  His  powerful  temperament 
pervades  his  works  —  his  art  is  his  own  —  and 
while  his  fame  may  be  disconcerting,  it  never- 
theless exists.  In  comparison  to  Zola  we  have 
the  peaceful,  entiring  mind  of  Alphonse  Dau- 
det.  A  soudiemer  with  the  language  of  the 
cicada,  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  some  of  the 
finest  novels  ever  penned  He  is  almost  a  poet 
so  much  has  he  chosen  while  writing  of  the 
reality  of  all  that  is  bright  and  cheerful.  L.  K, 
Huysmans  chose  the  reli^ous  domain.  He 
was  a  dreamer.  The  theories  of  *Durtalj*  of 
^Esseintes,^  his  heroes,  his  minute  analysis  of 
architectural  structures,  and  es^pecially  cathedral 
windows,  his  horrifyina  descnption  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  Lydwine,  alTgo  to  affirm  a  powerful 
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and  rugged  mind  eminently  evocative.  Remote 
frc»n  party  strife  and  quarrels  lived  Gustave 
Flaubert,  the  least  literary  of  the  group,  but  a 
noble  and  upr^ht  figure.  How  masterfully  he 
showed  up  the  shallowness  and  hypocrisy  of  the 
period  and  dM  di^st  with  which  uey  in- 
spired him.  This  acomipHshed  he  torned  his 
attention  to  the  eternal  topic  ~~  ibt  rral  intellec- 
tual drama  —  that  which  makes  man  struggle 
with  the  sentiment  of  the  infinite.  .  .  .  Hero- 
dias  has  the  intuition  of  it  before  the  weak  vo- 
cif erator  Antoine  in  the  desert ;  Bovary,  in  love. 
Flaubert's  prose  is  sumptuous  and  sober,  lyrical 
and  comprehensive.  His  pupil  and  only  dis- 
d^e  was  Guy  de  Maupassant  and  he  deviated 
from  the  principle.  His  art  is  direct  but  he 
applies  it  to  develop  everyday  occurrences  to 
suit  dramatic  situations  wtmout  intellectual  ele- 
vation. Should  mention  be  made  in  this  cate- 
gory of  Jules  Verne  the  friend  of  youth,  the 
amazing  and  profuse  storyteller  who  was  so 
imaginative  and  prophetical?  We  witness  to- 
da^  the  realization  of  his  vivid  imagination. 
His  genius  consisted  in  griping  the  reader's 
attention  and  of  skilfully  handling  entai^led 
situations.  Octave  Feuillet,  aristocrat  and  ro- 
mander,  created  conventional  types,  non-exist- 
ent to-d^,  but  which  tike  Balzac's  characters 
serve  a  documentary  interest 

The  Naturalist  Theatre.— It  ts  a  matter 
of  discussion  as  to  who  instituted  the  Natural- 
ist theatre.  The  works  are  no  longer  ^etical 
melodramas  but  according  to  Emile  Angier  and 
Dumas  the  younger  consist  of  a  minute  and 
merdless  study  of  the  bourgeois  class  stmg- 

gling  against  the  prejudices  and  barriers  formed 
y  caste.  It  is  the  aristocrat  unmasked,  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  courtesan,  the  effervescence 
of  the  under  world.  It  is  a  theatre  somewhat 
poor  inasmuch  as  it  depicts  uniquely  an  epoch 
and  not  humanity.  It  contains  however  many 
cleverly  devised  scenes  and  carefully  handled 
situations.  Sardou  was  likewise  an  adept  in 
creating  theatrical  sensations,  while  his  rea% 
clever  historical  adaptations  amuse  wiAout 
greatly  affecting  us.  He  was  the.  popular  en- 
tertainer of  the  epoch  for  which  we  are  grateful 
to  faim  as  well  as  to  Scribe  who  provided  the 
century  with  mirthful  comedies  wfaidi  are  al- 
ways acceptable. 

The  PamassiaB  Theatre.^  The  Parnas- 
sians had  two  great  reiiresentatives  for  thdr 
theatre:  Henri  de  Bornier  with  *Fille  de  Ro- 
land* and  Edmond  Rostand,  an  imitator  of 
Hugo  on  a  less  pretentious  scale  and  de  Ban- 
viUe  with  less  taste.  He  wrote  the  word  finis 
to  the  romanticism-pamassian  school,  his  enor- 
mous success  'Cyrano  de  Bereerac*  supplying 
the  'last  rocket  of  the  great  firework  (fisriay* 
of  the  century.  Miguel  Zamacois  and^Roii 
Fauchois,  Jacques  Richepin,  Andr£  Rivoire. 
Frauds  de  Croinet  follow  and  gather  here  and 
there  a  few  sheaves  dropped  by  these  two 
gleaners. 

Neo-Reatists. —  We  are  now  fast  approach- 
ing our  own  days.  Many  of  the  writers  dted 
hereafter  are  still  alive  playing  an  active  part 
in  literature  while  others  have  but  recently 
^ed.  The  tree  has  grown  and  its  brandies 
have  ramified  losing  thdr  vig^.  The  schools 
are  less  determinea  the  parties  less  opposed. 
Effort  has  been  made  to  classify  them  with  as 
much  deamess  as  possible  by  making  die  most 
representative  names  stand  out  from  the  long 
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list  at  our  choice.  Let  us  hepn  widi  the  Nco- 
Realists,  direct  followers  of  the  Naturalists. 
Arriving  on  the  scene  at  a  time  when  the  tatter 
were  beginning  to  lose  thdr  novelty  they  modi- 
fied their  formtdae.  We  fihd  amongst  this 
group  Octave  Mirabeau,  passionatdy  fond  of 
art  lute  the  de  Goncourts ;  he  is  the  cdebrated 
author  of  *Calvaire,'  *Abb6  Jules,*  *Totimal 
d'une  femme  de  chambre*  and  'Jardin  oes  sup- 
ptices*  which  allies  him  to  Huysmans, — misan- 
thrope and  terse^ — a  really  remarkable  writer. 
Next  is  Rosny  with  prehistoric  evocations,  both 
romantic  and  sdentific  —  a  very  interesting 
figure.  Edouard  Rodzuise  of  a  U^l  mind 
booigeois  instinct  and  strongly  dogmatical 
ideas  was  a  dever  novdist.  Paul  Marguerite 
was  less  original  but  more  representative  of  his 
epoch.  He  vrai  bold  enough  to  write  Me  D6- 
sastre,*  an  avowed  detailed  and  drcumstantial 
work  of  defeat  which^  with  Zola's  'E>ebacle,> 
make  the  most  humiliating  confession  of  French 
national  faults  and  their  ransot^.  As  a  relief 
from  these  gloMny  foreboding?  it  b  a  pleasure 
to  tarn  to  Abd  Hermant  the  largenninded 
Parisian  with  a  sense  of  keen  observation  and 
z  bantering  disposition.  lUghtly  and  soundly 
does  he  tear  the  mask  from  that  cosmopolitan- 
ism pedahtism  and  all  those  *'isms*  tending;  to 
inflate  bombastically  sodety  in  general.  His  is 
the  true  French  mind,  his  language  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Gauls.  Franc-Nonain,  more  ec- 
centric, more  diimerical,  is  also  ^reeable  to 
us  for  similar  reasons  of  bantering  and  jes^■ 
ing,  if  at  times  he  is  a  little  spiteful.  Assur- 
eoTy  less  easily  read  but  of  wider  scope  is  Paul 
Adam.  Aristocrat,  with  an  exuberant  mind, 
learned  and  faborious  he  possesses  a  style  emi- 
nently personal  and  evocative.  His  elliptical 
turns,  powerful  epitomes  and  delightful  dioice 
of  words  all  combine  to  make  a  descriptive 
whole  of  the  highest  quality.  He  handles  the 
crowd  and  raises  above  it  self-willed  fif^iires  of 
a  moral  and  lof^  mind  pregnant  with  hi^ 
Ideals  and  of  comforting  solace.  He  wanted  to 
comprise  the  entire  eartti  in  his  works:  he  has 
shown  us  the  Byzantine  world,  tiie  American 
world,  the  African  world,  the  Napoleonic 
>  epopee.  But  he  reduces  with  justness  all  things 
to  the  tmity  of  that  thought  and  sentiment 
which  guides  humanity  in  its  perpetual  transi- 
tion. His  works  are  sublime  containing  some 
of  the  finest  passages  of  literature  of  onr 
epoch.  Paul  Adam  is  the  chronicler  of  the 
modem  worlds,  Maurice  Maindron  the  episodic 
historian  of  tiie  ancient.  His  preference  is  for 
the  16th  century.  'Saint  Cendre*  and  ^Blan- 
cador>  are  imperishable  types  of  tntrmid  ad- 
venturers who  move  in  snrroandtnfirs  which  only 
a  connoisseur  and  consummate  artist  could 
choose. 

The  Ptychologtcal  Schools  The  authofs 

of  this  school  display  a  realism  actuatii^  in  a 
superior  domain :  that  of  the  soul.  The  fore- 
most place  is  held  by  Anatole  France.  Posses- 
sor of  a  refined  mind,  an  eru^te,  a  charmer,  an 
ardent  if  discreet  bibliophile,  we  wander  with 
him  from  Alexandria  to  the  Rue  Saint  Jacques, 
from  Paris  to  Florence.  He  believes  in  nothing 
and  takes  umbrage  at  everything;  but  pleasingly 
so.  He  carries  on,  so  to  spcai^  the  work  of 
Voltaire,  Montaigne  and  R^an.  Jules  Le- 
maitre  in  his  critifisms  dispfcijrs  a  rimllar  state 
of  mind  not  forf^ting  ^t  he  was  once  a  poet. 
His  sharp  raillery,  keen  sense  of  justice  9)aA 
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cofisununate  tact  make  of  him  a  discreet  judge 
who  leads  us  gently  into  the  confines  of  the 
soul.  Paul  Hervteu  has  drunk  at  the  same 
source.  An  analyst  of  abstract  problems,  a  mor- 
bidezza  tnteUectual,  the  qualities  of  penetration 
and  finesse  of  whidi  tcn^ter  the  portrayal  of 
the  elegances  and  distmction  of  Parisian 
society.  Amiel  alone  is  recognized  bv  us  as  a 
man  of  letters;  his  unique  book  is  his  'Journal^ 
a  monumental  and  analjytical  work  redoubtable 
in  its  confession  of  daily  impotence.  Nothing 
makes  more  poignant  reading  than  this,  nothing 
more  invigorating  by  reactioa  In  addition  to 
this  he  possessed  a  sure  and  incisive  s^le  whidi 
tend  to  render  even  more  precious  the  psycho- 
kigical  discoveries  practised  on  his  own  mind. 
Maurice  Barr^  is  our  great  •  living  writer. 
Moral  artist,  man  of  action,  he  combines  two 
distinct  minds.    Far  from  deploring  this  he  re- 

J'oices  in  it  using  it  to  his  aavanta^.  Ironical 
le  was  the  witness  of  our  anarchy,  irritable  and 
intriguing  he  endeavors  above  au  to  improve 
his  mind.  Is  he  an  egoist?  Rather  an  egotist. 
Tht  egoist's  dictum  is  self,  its  primary  and  sole 
aim.  The  egotist's  dictum  is  also  self,  but  as  a 
field  of  experience.  It  is  the  sounding  of  one's 
nature  until  one  has  discovered  the  inexhausti- 
ble well  for  sustenance.  Barres  is  a  disciple  of 
Chateaubriand,  inheriting  from  him  the  mania 
of  frequenting  exclusive  circles  for  the  better 
playing  of  an  active  part  in  great  events.  He 
has  inherited  also  his  indeterminate  reveries, 
his  pointed  pungency  as  a  portrait  painter,  his 
sense  of  religion  which  is  more  esthetic  than 
moral.  The  charm  of  his  style  may  lie  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  slightly  more  vigorous  than 
Chateaubriand's  and  brisker.-  He  is  like  unto 
music  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  an  awaken- 
ing of  energy  and  action.  He  inftuenced  mnlti- 
tudes  toward  a  spirit  of  activity,  to  accom- 
•plish  somethmg,  to  assert  self.  His  sQrle  is 
the  antithesis  of  that  of  Madame  de  Stael.  She 
opened  the  doors  to  foreign  influence  — he 
closed  them.  To  him  we  owe  those  long  unsel- 
fish poems  <Du  sang  de  la  volupt6,  de  la  mort,' 
where  in  harmonious  stanzas  he  analyzes  the 
fragrance  of  the  Lombardian  gardens,  the 
autumnal  seasons  of  Parme,*  Grenada,  Venice. 
Let  us  retain  his  advice,  so  rii^h  in  thought 
^Chacun  doit  cultiver  son  souvenir.'  _  Charles 
Maurras  is  his  political  parent.  Writer  on  a 
less  grandiose  scale  he  likewise  besought  his 
disciples  to  a  revival  of  tradition,  of  energy  and 
high  spiritedness.  His  rote  was  immense  and 
we  can  appreciate  to-day  at  its  value  the  debt 
we  owe  ^m.  hion  Daudet  is  his  Seid.  He 
touches  on  realism  through  his  works  which  are 
nmre  directly  U>dne.  But  idealogical  he  is  more 
addicted  to-  ^liUcu  proselytism.  Paul  Bourget 
is  less  conspicuous  and  more  bourgeois.  He  is 
the  woman  5  novelist,  whom  he  endeavors  to 
flatter  in  the  matter  of  gos^p.  He  interests 
himself  in  lost  causes.  He  seeks,-  and  what  is 
more  strange  discovers,  a  set  of  rules  aovenii- 
ing  life  for  the  use  of  the  Countess  and  Mar- 
quess. He.  is  extraordinarily  popular  with  a 
certain  class  of  readers.  Of  a  similar  style  is 
Marcel  Frivost  who  specializes  in  the  study  of 
(he  eternal  feminine.  Of  a  lighter  vein,  how- 
ever, and  with  no  pretense  at  bracing,  he  al- 
leviates the  science  of  the  heart  by  ingenious 
intrigues  which  are  highly  captivating,  Andri 
Beaunicr,  a  pupil  of  the  normal  school,  the  rm- 
pressioB  of  which  he  has  not  been- able  to  shake 


off,  possesses  none  the  less  a  curious  mind, 
coupled  with  an  incisive  style,  infinitely  pleas- 
ing if  tortuous.  Romain-Rolland  is  the  author 
of  *Jean  Qiristophe.*  He  has  set  the  reader  a 
heavy  task;  ttie  style  is  heavy  and  it  becomes 
quite  an  undertaking  to  distinguish  the  ridicu- 
lous from  the  sublime.  Lucien  Mu^feld  died 
too  prematurely.  His  mind  was  full  of  promise 
added  to  a  subtle  and  gentle  style. 

Colette  Yver  and  Marcelle  Tinayre  have  left 
their  mark  on  the  psychological  novel.  The 
first  mentioned  has  recorded  the  sentimental 
deviations  caused  the  social  obligations  of 
the  woman.  It  is  permissible  to  reproach  her 
with  a  narrow-mindedness  of  ideas  the  more 
culpable  at  the  present  time  when  the  question 
of  feminism  is  not  one  of  discussion  but  of 
oi^nization.  Charles  Henry  Hirsch  is  a  satel- 
lite of  Zola  and  an  original  character.  He  paid 
perhaps  too  much  attention  to  the  f  euilleton  and 
his  books  are  too  long.  He  is  a  vigorous  and 
honest  writer  who  has  not  said  his  last  word. 
Henri  Duvemois  is  perfect  in  his  li^t  ro- 
mances, resembling  those  of  Hermaht  Qaude 
Farrere  is  our  story  teller.  He  commenced 
with  material  obtained  from  opium  dreaming 
and  ended  by  attaining  the  precision  of  a  Mau- 
passant. This,  is  a  pity.  His  interior  vision 
is  more  captivating  than  his  observations.  Iliis, 
however,  is  purely  a. personal  opinion.  His  un- 
doubted talent  is  beyond  dispute.  Leon  Frapii 
is  the  friend  of  the  children,  Jerome  and  Jean 
Th^raud  are  the  mostpromising  writers  of  the 
coming  generation.  Their  worl^  at  the  present 
moment  of  a  noble,  determined,  independent, 
sure  style,  approaching  that  of  Flaubert,  already 
commands  respect  and  admiration. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  contemporarr  names 
has  been  reservecl  for  lite  last  —  Jules  Renard. 
He  is  classical,  psychological,  realist,  a  poet  in 
the  noblest  sense  of  the  word.  He  chooses  with 
subtle  and  sure  art  and  defines  with  the  precision 
of  a  mathematician.  "The  sonority  of  his  words 
is  such  that  they  sink  into  our  nund  and  enthral 
us  more  than  poems.  His  characters  Foil  de 
Carotte — distressed  jrouth  —  Ragotte  —  old  age 
resigned — are  imperishaUe  types  of  touching 
humanity  depicted  with  terrible  reality.  Renard 
is  a  lonely  soul,  a  misanthrope,  possessing  a 
style  of  his  own.  Charles  Louis*  Philippe  re- 
lates in  an  all  too  brief  work  the  stoiy  of  his 
unhappy  life.    Jules  Dolent,  realist,  haughty, 

{'ounger  brother  of  Renard  is  like  him  piti- 
essly  ironical.  Wrongly  understood  he  will  in 
time  affirm  himself  and  his  works  will  play  a 
prcnonderating  rdle.  Aurel  is  a  disople  of 
Dolent  His  complicated  style  is  prejudicial  to 
the  harmony  of  his  train  of  thought.  But  his 
mind  is  so  origitial  that  it  is  able  to  conjtu'e 
this  effort  and  even  to  enhance  iL 

Psychological  Critics. —  These  are  four  in 
number,  of  unequal  merit  but  all  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  the  psychological  mind.  Sarcy 
may  perhaps  be  considered  a  little  too  super- 
ikdal;  Bruneti^re  rather  too  heavy,  while 
Emile  Faguet  and  Ren£  Doumic  are  *tr^  uni- 
vemtaire.* 

Artists. — ^Another  school  arose  out  of 
Naturalism  and  more  directly  from  the  de  Gon- 
courts :  tfiis  was  styled  the  Artists.  A  primary 
homage  is  due  to  P^ladan  whose  archaic  science 
and  sense  of  the  mysterious  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently recf^ized.  Esthetic  artist,  erudite,  a 
perfect  stylist,  his  criticisms  and  novels  are  of 
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the  finest  quaH^.  Jeaa  Lorrain  possessed  the 
dilatory  methods  and  broad  mind  of  a  great 
man  of  letters.  He  wrote  vnih  delightful  har- 
mony *Princesse  d'lT(»re  et  d'lvresse.*  He 
showed  himself  perverse  in  ^Monsieur  de 
Phocas'  and  terribly  realist  in  his  tales.  He 
embellished  bjr  the  color  and  rhythm  of  his 
s^le  the  most  impenetrable  secrets  of  oar  heart 

Pierre  Loti  has  idayed  a  large  part  in  litera- 
tuie.  He  has  taken  but  a  smaH  note  from  the 
magnificent  orchestra  of  Qiateaubriand,  a  note 
morerer  monotonous,  modulated  to  the  infinite 
on  the  eternal  theme  of  the  tomb.  He  gives 
the  impression  of  an  ever-swaying  mind,  or 
metaphorically  speaking  as  a  sailor  on  the  ship 
of  life  tossed  perpetually  on  the  roi^  sea. 
A  great  and  enchanting  artist.  Pierre  Louys 
is  a  favorite  with  the  public,  a  cultured  and 
finished  artist  A  Greek  and  Latin  scholar  in 
addition  to  an  admirable  French  litterateur  his 
works  are  valuable  and  will  assuredly  live.  For 
a  better  understanding  those  writers  have  been 
grouped  who  have  specialized  in  the  description 
of  the  sites  of  France  and  to  whom  we 
are  grateful  for  giving  us  an  insight  into 
such  delightful  nooks.  They  are  named  in 
the  order  of  ancient  to  modem:  Ferdinand 
Fabre  has  givea  us  delightful  pictures  of 
the  aouthem  Cayennes;  Enule  Pavilion  has 
^picted  the  landscape  of  Languedoc;  Andri 
"nieunet  has  portrayed  for  us  —  in  some- 
what puerile  fashion  — the  Champagne  and 
Touraine  country ;  Reni  Bazin,  Angousoras 
and  Poitou.  Anatole  de  Brax  wa»  a  lover  of 
Brittany.  We  must  certainly  not  overlook 
Jean  de  Bonnefon.  a  great  artist  but  unfor- 
tunately somewhat  bitter  in  the  use  of  a  mind 
which  does  not  lack  quality.  There  is  finally 
Colette  (Colette  Willy),  perversely  sentimental 
in  her  *Claudine>  and  only  sentimentally  .so 
in  her  other  works.  Her  books  make  highly 
.  diverting  and  pleasant  reading. 

Realistic  and  Psychological  Theatre. — 
These  playwrights  have  been  grouped  like  the 
writers  in  order  to  be  better  able  to  distinguish 
the  ideas  separating  them.  As  continuation  of 
Emile  Augier  and  Dumas  we  will  cite  Emile 
Fabre,  the  animator  of  the  proletarian  masses, 
and  Brieux  with  his  risky  subjects,  medical  or 
social,  somewhat  tardy  out  vigorous.  Alfred 
Capus,  Maurice  Donnay,  Paul  Hervieu,  Henri 
Beeque  and  above  all  Porto-Riche  are  merely 
haunted  by  the  amorous  and  the  sentimental. 
Francois  de  Curel  complicates  his  works  by  a 
predilection  for  individualism.  He  however  is 
responsible  for  quite  original  characters  which 
give  an  interest  to  his  tneatre  and  raise  it  to 
a  higher  level.  Henri  Bernstein  is  still  more 
fearless.  He  attacks,  like  Fabre  but  more 
forcibly  so,  the  terrible  scourge  of  the  hour: 
Money.  He  presents  this  scour^  in  all  phases 
and  gives  us  a  terribly  realistic  vision  of  mcon- 
testable  jgrandeur.  The  psychological  theatre  is 
endowed  with  two  famous  names,  Courteline 
and  Tristan  Bernard.  Their  keen  and  un- 
«rring  spirit  of  observation,  coupled  with  a 
sense  of  the  humorous  not  devoid  of  ^1,  have 
made  them  writers  as  well  as  dramatists,  their 
works  classics  as  well  as  modern.  Their  crea- 
tions, drawn  to  life,  are  on  a  level  with  an 
Alceste  or  a  Tartuffe  and  rank  perhaps  as 
authoritative.  Sacha  Guitry  follows  in  .thdr 
footsteps  while  limiting  the  scope  of  his  obser- 
vations to  the  shallow  and  maJce  believe  which 


were  so  dei^orably  prevalent  "bef ore  we  wbre  all 
tried  in  the  fire  the  present  wok-ld  crisis. 
Henri  Bataille's  theatre  is  a  compromise  be- 
tween ^ure  art  and  worldliness  in  general  He 
is  at  times  superbly  brilliant  while  at  others 
he  lapses  into  quite  incomprehensible  triviality 
not  to  mention  commonplace.  He  beguiles  us 
but  not  alwavs  by  touching  upon  tbe  best  traits 
of  our  race. 

Rnlist  and  Psychologica]  Historians.^ 
Following  the  order  of  our  preceding  classifi- 
cation we  will  now  name  the  historians  of  tlM 
two  foregoing  groups.  Fustel  de  Coulanges 
with  his  'Cit£  Antique*  and  his  curious  political 
papers  so  opportunately  republi^ed  at  tbe 
present  time;  Ernest  Laltfsse  with  his  remark- 
ably clear  ^Histonr  of  France' ;  Frederic  Mas- 
son,  a  specialist  of  the  NapoJeonic  period ;  Gas- 
too  Boissier,  the  evocator  of  the  ancient  times; 
Gerard  Lenotre,  anecdotal,  not  always  truthfal 
but  highly  captivating  in  hitherto  unpublished 
einsodes  of  history;  Pierre  NoSiac  enamored 
with  Vo-sailles  and  its  queoi,  and  Madelin  and 
Andr£  Fribour^  the  youiwest  and  already  au- 
thorized specialists  of  the  Kevohition. 

Symboliflm.7' We  have  now  reached  the 
last  current  which  has  shaken  modem  sensibil- 
ity; its  apparition  however  was  not  immeitiate. 
hike  all  modes  of  emotion  and  expression  it  is 
self-will  that  dominates  mind  and  SensibiUftr 
.and  owditions  were  not  yet  favorable  for  such 
a  complete  state.  After  all  symbolism  is  merely 
the  sign  of  a  synthetic  evolution  of  the  race. 
Poesy  is  reminded  that  it  once  was  song. 
Chateaubriand  had  announced  it  Lamartine  had 
proved  it ;  it  became  necessary  to  formulate  its 
rules.  Tins  musically  in  the  symbolists  was 
but  a  toitative  construction,  a  procedure,  at 
most  an  oUigation.-  For  s^bolism  is  a  labor, 
labor  of  an  excess  of  phrases  in  a  void  of  ac- 
tivity. Reality  deceives  them,  they  break  loose. 
They  are  impressed  Wagner,  governed  by 
Hegel.  The^  are  also  influenced  by  the  English 
pre-Raphaelites  Bume-Jones  Watts  and  the 
poets  Swinburne,  Meredith  and  Tennyson. 
They  looked  for  predecessors  in  the  past  mas- 
ters, as  for  instance  from  the  charming  Maurice 
S^e  of  the  16th  century  *dtiie,  objet  de  plus 
haute  vertu.'*  Uuric  is  their  friend,  their  de«|i- 
god,  their  supreme  goal  They  are  no  longer 
concerned  with  the  correct  number  of  syllables 
but  rather  with  the  sonority  of  words  and  es- 
pecially their  individual  rhydim.  The  greatest 
of  the  symbolists  is  unquestionably  Villiers  de 
i'lste  Adam.  He  has  recreated,  for  a  time,  the 
mind  of  the  ilite.  His  mind  tempered  with 
science  touches  on  the  abstract  Tourist  and 
poet,  he  is  the  author  of  *Axel.*  <Tribunat 
Bonhomraet,*  *AkedissiiP  and  ^I'Eve  future,* 
all  written  with  the  magnificeut  and  sure  pen 
of  the  master.  He  has  created  a  type  of  woman 
both  voluptuous  and  intellectual  preceding  those 
of  his  epoch  and  which  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
superior  feminism.  St^hane  Mallarmi  pos- 
sesses an  equally  noble  mind  but  is  less  brilliant 
in  execution.  He  analyzes,  punctuates  and  gives 
a  facet  to  all  his  words.  He  likes  them  for 
their  possible  sense  rather  Aan,  their  true  sense. 
Verlaine,  in  the  mask  of  a  Socrates,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  of  modem  poets.  He  is  an  artist  by 
pure  instinct.  Unforeseen  in  lus  brutalities  and 
his  grace,  his  ironical  gaiety,  his  tenderness  ex- 
tending to  vice  —  a  vice  terminating  in  remorse, 
are  evidence  of  a  master  mind.    No  one  has 
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pleaded  more  doquently  for  the  relief  of 
maimed  humanity  dswntrodden  by  carnal  lost. 
Albert  Samaio  is  original  and  charming,  gentle, 
suave,  sincere,  the  poet  of  the  fair  sex.  Jean 
Uor^as,  Violli  Griffen  and,  above  alt,  Verhaeren, 
are  the  enchanting  songstresses  of  restless 
nature.  Henri  de  Kegnier  is  grand  and  sad. 
Paul  Claudcl  disappointing  but  sxaial.  Axiirk 
Qde  disquieting  and  uneasy.  Cfaaiies  Peguy 
an  ardent  adherent  to  the  land.  Francis 
Jammes,  the  monk,  and  Paul  Fort,  the  trouba- 
dour. Lion  Bloy,  the  theological  and  Ra- 
bdestan  poet;  above  all,  Remy  de  Gourmont, 
whose  considerable  work  and  enlightened  intel- 
lect apply  to  all  systems;  an  admirable  writtir 
whose  works  will  surely  develop.  Andre  Suares, 
an  obvioasly  great  mind ;  Contesse  Mathieu  de 
No^ll^  vibrant  and  thrilling,  of  an  exuberant 
lyricism  greatly  captivating;  Lude  Delarue 
MardrujL  more  classical,  more  moderate,  less 
genial;  Jeanne  d'Orliac,  with  her  multiple  and 
curious  essays  on  the  affirmation  of  a  creative 
and  commanding  will;  Marguerite  Bomat  Pro- 
vins,  of  an  amorous  lyriasm,  whose  ^Livre 
pour  toi'  is  the  model  of  a  task  accomplished. 
Finally,  Charles  Demaye  and  Henri  Franck, 
whose  early  demise  is  ever  to  be  regretted. 
Hiey  have  both  left  masterpiecQ;  the  former, 
<Le  Livre  du  Disir>;  the  latter,  <La  Danse 
devant  I'Archc.* 

SvmboUat  Theatre^  Qaudel  is  the  great 
pontiff.  His  ^Annonce  faite  k  Marie,>  a  play 
in  a  mysterious  vein,  is,  in  its  archaic  form,  a 
disturbing  vision.  *L'Otage,>  a  deeper  wort, 
less  aesthetic,  more  closely  resembles  a  superior 
piece  of  realism.  Maurice  Maeterlinck  has  en- 
dowed the  theatre  with  that  engrossing  and 
always  disturlnng  theme  consisting  in  the  por- 
trayal  of  the  mysterious  'sides  and  moods  of 
man;  masterpieces  indeed  are  his  diaste  and 
profound  dramas  in  which  every  word  tells. 
Henri  Gheon  is  responsible  for  *Le  Pain,'  a 
powerfully-composed  work ;  and  H.  R.  Lenor- 
mant  writes  desponding  and  disconcerting  plays. 
J.  d'Orliac,  with  *Pulcinella'  and  'le  Quffon- 
nier,*  affirms  the  r^t  of  the  picttiresque  and 
irony  in  tragedy. 

The  Fntnre.— What  will  be  the  literary 
future  of  France?  With  the  war  a  generation 
has  died  white  another  is  springing  up.  We 
have  followed  the  sinuous  line  of  French 
thought  from  1800  to  the  present  time.  Bom 
directly  after  the  Revolution  it  is  like  that 
animated  with  an  inspiration  of  ^iety  and  is 
powerful.  It  feels  it  lias  a  mission  to  ac- 
omiplish,  i.e.,  to  brin^  to  humanity  —  liberty, 
'  deliverance.  Romanticism  clamored  for  liberty ; 
political  errors  deceived  it,  difficulties  arose  in 
1848  continuing  to  1870.  The  war,  defeat, 
humiliation  are  accepted.  A  generation  then 
arose,  the  naturalists,  seeing  only  the  gloomier 
aspect  of  life,  ceding  the  place  later  to  the 
symbolists.  A  reaction  finally  sets  in.  Two 
schools  rise  in  oppositicm  to  each  other;  on  Ac 
one  hand  is  Charles  Matirras  and  his  followers 
of  the  Action  Fmn^aise  championing  the  cause 
of  the  royalists,  on  the  other  the  young  sdiool 
of  the  Rtippel  and  Foi  et  Vie  favoring  the  revo- 
lutionary tradition,  both  ardent  and  enthusiastic. 
The  present  world  crisis  arrives  and  unites 
them  in  a  common  ideal,  that  of  showing  to 
the  world  at  large  the  real  role  of  France  which 
is  to  save  civilization.  This  is  the  basis  for  a 
new  school.    Gaston  Riou  in  his  munificent 


work  <aux  icoutes  de  la  France  qui  vient*  has 
already  formulated  it. 

ThK  awakening  had  already  been  prepared 
by  the  filibrige,  toat  is  to  say,  the  grouping  of 
the  Proven^!  poets  desirous  of  reviving  dieir 
local  language  and  customs  on  the  point  of 
being  forgotten  or  swept  away.  Mistral,  our 
great  Mistral,  is  the  indefatigable  leader  and 
diampion  of  this  reactionary  ^irit.  All  honor 
to  this  illustrious  and  noUe  figure  so  passion- 
ately fond  of  his  country. 

Among  the  rising  generation  a  choice  is 
difficult.  Of  the  classic  writers  we  have  Abel 
Bonnard  and  hko  Larguiez,  C^ile  Sauvage, 
Andri  Lafon,  Drouot,  Charles  Dumas,  some 
of  whom,  alas  I  are  inscribed  on  the  roll  of 
honor — pro  patria  moril  There  ate  the  dilet- 
tante elegant  writers  like  Vaudoyer  and  Henriot, 
the  delifi^tful  belated  adolescents  Jean  Coc- 
teau,  Maurice  Rostand  and  Giraldy.  There  are 
the  authors  of  free  verse  such  as  Andri  Salmon 
and  Canudo,  Guy-Charles  Cros,  Femand 
Divoire;  Jules  Romainfe,  the  founder  of 
unanimism;  Qienevi^re  and  Duhamel,  im- 
pressed by  Wait  Whitman ;  Porchil  whose 
*Arrft  sur  k  Mame'  denotes  an  ardent  and 
rich  temperament.  Max  Jacob,  Reverdy.  Cen- 
dral  are  incomprehensible  and  complicated  in 
their  simultaneity,  but  make  their  presence 
felt  with  their  Montpamassian  school.  Finally 
there  is  Spire,  replete  widi  bitterness  and 
Israetitifth  irony.  Of  all  these  names  which 
ones  will  establish  themselves?  It  is  of  little 
import  Time  will  show.  One  thii^  is  certain 
that  all  will  spare  no  effort  in  making  an  even 
greater  natitm  of  their  beloved  and  eventually 
victorious  Frsmcel 

Jeanvb  D*OitLiAc:; 
Poet  and  Dramatk  Avtkor;  Author  of  ^Grand 

BlrssV 

15.  FRENCH  DRAMATIC  ART.  Dra- 
matic art  occupies  one  of  the  foremost  places, 
probably  even  the  first  place,  in  French  litera- 
ture. Ifj  as  has  been  said,  the  Frenchman  *n'a 
pas  la  tete  ^ique,*  it  is  none  the  less  certain 
that  he  tias  a  prelection  for  drama.  To-da^, 
as  in  the  past,  he  is  passionately  devoted  to  his 
theatre,  and  French  plays  are  more  than  ever 
translated  and  produced  throtudiout  the  world. 

Evolutions  of  the  French  Theatre.—  There 
are  six  principal  periods  in  the  evolution  of 
the  French  theatre: 

1.  Th*  Middl*  ^^c—Thii  was  the  tentative 
and  experimental  period.  Dramatic  art  was 
rudimentary,  allegorical  and  coarsdy  realistic 
in  fj^eneral.  Despite  the  number  and  diversity 
of  Its  productions  it  has  left  no  remaxkaUe 
work  of  a  durable  nature. 

2.  The  Renaissanee. —  From  the  end  of  the 
15th  century  to  ttie  beginning  of  the  17th  Greco- 
Latin  culture  became  more  widely  disseminated 
and  the  knowlec^e  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
literature  emcendered  a  taste  for  the  classics. 
We  were  still  in  the  experimental  period,  but 
poetical  expression  improved  and  tragedy  made 
its  appearance. 

3.  The  Classical  Era—  This  mariced  the 
zenith  of  dramatic  art  in  France.  In  it  was 
discovered  the  mode  of  expression  best  harmon- 
izing with  the  genius  of  the  nation,  which  ap- 
proached perfection  in  the  great  tragedies  of 
Racine  and  Comrilte,  and  in  the  foremost 
comedies  of  all  times,  those  of  Uoliere. 
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4.  Th£  EwhtiMth  Century. — This  rejticsentp 
ed  for  the  theatre,  as  it  did  for  political  and 
social  life,  a  tran»tory  era.  The  literary  output 
was  poor,  tragedy  became  inextant,  comedy  was 
transformed  and  diversified,  and  drama  first 
made  its  appearance. 

5.  The  Romantic  Period. —  This  marked  a 
renaissance  in  dramatic  art  which  was  decidedly 
brilliant  but  ephemeraL  The  theatre  became 
epical,  lyrical,  even  philosophicaL  The  attempt 
had  been  a  bold  one  but  ended  in  failure. 

6.  The  Realistic  Period.— This  dates  from 
the  end  of  the  last  century  and  still  predomi- 
nates in  the  French  theatre.  The  period  was 
characterized  by  a  return  to  nature,  and  to  the 
portrayal  of  contemporaiy  life  and  custMns. 

L  The  Middle  Age. 

The  French  theatre  originated  from  two  dis- 
tinct sources  and  from  its  inception  has  been 
developed  in  two  different  directions.  On  the 
cme  ham),  the  religious  theatre,  with  hi  mira- 
cles and  mysteries,  was  a  natural  develoiMnent 
of  the  simple  religious  ceremonies;  while  the 
profane  or  secular  theatre,  of  more  humble 
origin,  found  its  setting  in  die  farcical  exhibi- 
tions at  fairs  and  the  vemacubr  of  strolling 
players. 

The  Reli^ons  Theatre.  Origin  (from  the 
5th  to  14th  Century). —  The  Church  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  first  theatre.  It  was  me  only 
exliibition  offered  to  the  public  during  the  early 
centuries.  In  order  to  attract  the  people  the 
priests  introduced  variety  into  their  services. 
They  began  by  adding  to  the  liturgies  certain 
developments  known  as  tropes  (or  metaphors) . 
These  were  followed  by  religious  _  chants,  by 
psalms,-  as  solos,  and  then  the  choir.  Finally, 
for  the  celebration  of  religious  festivals,  sim- 
ple dnunas  were  composed,  with  a  roi^  stag- 
mg:  for  instanbe,  at  Christinas,  the  Manger, 
the  Virgin  and  the  Child,  the  Ass  and  the  Ox, 
the  Three  Wise  Men  of  the  East;  at  Easter, 
the  Holy  Women  at  the  Tomb  of  Christ.  Emo- 
tion was  aroused  both  of  a  religious  and  theat- 
rical nature,  by  striking  the  imagination  and 
appealing  to  the  visual  as  weU  as  the  oracular 
senses. 

Up  to  the  12th  century  drama  was  played  in 
churches  only,  at  which  time  it  left  them. 
Devout  laymen,  organized  into  a  brotherhood, 
erected  a  sort  of  stage  on  the  spaces  round  the 
churches,  and  on  the  public  highway.  Compli- 
cated scenery  represented  at  one  and  the  same 
time  Heaven,  Earth  and  Hell.  Everythine 
was  confused.  In  the  production  of  *Adam' 
there  parade,  in  turn,  God  in  a  long  white  cloak, 
Adam  in  a  red  tunic,  Eve  in  a  white  robe. 
Then  we  have  Satan  and  the  demons  and  the 
prophets  of  Israel.  In  the  l3th  century,  Jean 
Bodel  produced^  at  Arras  the  *Jeu  de  Saint 
Nicolas,*  wherein  a  crusade  is  presented.  We 
are  transported  successively  from  a  Turkish 
palace  to  a  Picardy  tavern,  from  a  battlefield 
m  Palestine  to  a  common  prison.  No  distinc- 
tion is  made  either  in  epochs  or  customs. 
Tragedy  intermingles  with  comedy,  and  the 
purse-snatchers  of  the  Rue  Vide  Gousset  rub 
shoulders  with  the  Mohammedan. 

These  crude  plays  were  followed  in  the  Mth 
century  by  the  ^Miracle.'  This  was  a  complete 
and  lengthy  drama  which  owed  its  title  to  the 
fact  that  the  denouement  always  lay  in  the 


miraculous  interventioa  eidier  on  the  part  of  a 
Saint,  of  God,  or  more  particularly,  Uie  Holy 
Vii^ixi,  the  latter  appe^ing  to  popular  imagi- 
nauon.  There  was  much  scenery,  the  plot  was 
complicated  and  called  for  a  large  number  of 
executants. 

There  exist  40  ^Miracles  de  Notre  Dame.' 
They  are  complete  plays^  fairly  well  arranged 
and  containing  not  more  than  1,000  to  3,000 
verses.  They  ignore  both  uni^  of  time  and 
uni^  of  plac^  but  they  do  ol»erve  uni^  of 
action,  'tat  dramatic  interest  is  generally  sus- 
tained. 

Lea  Mist^es.*  (15th  and  16th  Century).-^ 
The  same  thing  cannot  be  said  of  mystires,  or 
more  correctly  mistires  (from  ministerium,  sig- 
nifying action,'  drama,,  and  not  musterion,  a 
mysterious  thing).  These  are  works  of  ewu- 
gerated  lengthy  many  parts  of  which  have  Utue 
apparent  rdation  to  the  whole.  'Le  Mist^re 
du  Vieil  Testament'  contains  dOpOQ  verses, 
*le  Mistere  de  la  Passion,'  by  Greban,  35,000, 
and  Hes  Actes  des  Apotres'  more  than  50,000. 
Their  performance  lasted  several  d^s,  some- 
times weeks. 

The  subject  is  almost  exclusively  taken  Uom 
the  Scripture^  There  exist,  however  a  few 
secular  mistires,  such  as  *le  Mist^  de  Troic* 
(1463),  Me  Mistere  du  Si^e  d'Orleans>  (1439). 
But  even  these  are  reli^ously  inspired  and 
were  performed  ^in  honor  of  God  for  the  in- 
s^ctton  of  the  poor.^ 

The  entire  i>opulatiQn  participated  in  the 
preparation  ana  organization  oz  a  mistire. 
There  were  no  professional  actors  to  play  these 
numerous  roles,  sometimes  as  matqr  as  100,  200 
or  even  500,  in  addition  to  a  host  of  other 
figurants.  The  coiporatioiis  and  tiie  brother*- 
hoods  supervised  the  enterfnisa  The  araat 
celebrated  brodieriiood  was  the  Confririe  d* 
la  Passion,  o^fanized  in  Paris  at  the  end  of  the' 
14th  century,  which  had  the  monopoly  for  mis- 
tires  as  regards  the  capital,  and  ctmtinued  in 
existence  for  250  years.  The  actors,  nearW  all 
giving  their  services  free,  were  recruited  from 
every  class  of  society :  artisans,  commoners  and 
even  priests;  the  role  of  Christ  was  alw^s- 
chosen  from  among  than.  Women  only  played 
mute  roles,  at  any  rate  at  first,  the  female  char> 
acters  being  impersoaated  bv  young  men.  Per* 
fonnanoes  were  announced  sevenU  weeks  in 
advance  by  means  of  a  cry,  i.e.,_  a  solemn  proc- 
lamation. An  imposing  procession,  preceded  by 
trumpeters  and  including  the  actors,  arrayed  in 
gorgeous  costumes,  paraded  the  town  collecting 
alms  and  recruiting  the  figurants  or  parties 
playing  secondary  nAcs.  The  stage,  whioi  was 
very  large,  with  a  width  of  from  30  to  50 
meters,  showed  several  scenes  in  juxtaposition  t 
a  house,  a  church,  a  forest,  a  cavern.  Paradise 
was  represented  by  a  Ionia  erected  at  the  back 
of  the  stage,  and  Hell  by  a  sort  of  cavity  ar- 
ranged in  the  place  which  is  now  occupied  by< 
the  prompter's  box,  from  which  the  demons 
rushed  out  on  to  the  stage. 

Everything  was  arranged  with  a  view  to 
striking  die  imagination;  flames  escaped  from 
the  jaws  of  Hell,  drums  were  beaten  and  claps 
of  thunder  were  heard.  By  mechanical  means, 
angels  were  shown  descending  from  Heaven, 

*NMne  Eiveii  In  the  Middle  Am  to  plays  dealing  irith 
religitnu  nbiectB  wfaenia  era  found  tfae  mtervtatioo  al  Ood, 
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and  the  'damned*  disappeared  through  trap- 
doors. Scenes  Were  shown  of  torture,  crua- 
fixion  and  decapitation.  It  was  a  highly  realis- 
tic performance  and  as  bold  as  it  was  simple. 

These  plays  on  a  prodigious  scale  were  at»o- 
lutely  incoherent,  they  took  the  form  of  a  re- 
view of  the  acts  of  men,  saints  and  demons. 
Comedy  continually  intermingled  with  tragedy. 
The  devil  was  usually  represented  as  a  kind  of 
buffoon  or  big  booby,  floated  and  beaten  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  spectators.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  simple-minded  people 
had  to  be  supplied  with  plays  suited  to  their 
particular  mentality.  Their  emotions  required 
variety.  They  would  weep  at  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  but  shake  with  laughter  at  a  coarse 
farce  or  a  drunken  brawl  in  a  disreputable 
gaming  hous&  After  a  mystical  oration  Acy 
expected,  and  often  demanded,  licentious  and 
even  obscene  entertainment. 

Performed  with  the  object  of  pleasing  the 
populace,  the  misfires  possessed  all  those  de- 
fects inherent  to  pieces  created  for  popular  con- 
sumption, eventually  descending  to  the  level  of 
common  melodrama  or  farce.  They  were  al- 
most altogether  devoid  of  artistic  merit  and 
the  rare  poetical  pass^es  they  contuned  could 
not  save  them  from  wdl*deserved  oblivion. 
These  dramatic  poems,  quite  inferior  to  the 
Miracles  of  the  14th  century,  contain  practi- 
cally nothing  of  interest  to  the  modem  reader. 
They  had  an  enormous  success  at  the  time  and 
they  retained  their  popularity  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  16tfa  century,  but  their  coarse 
humor,  which  ^iproached  the  sacrdigious,  ulti- 
mately alarmed  the  Church,  and  by  a  decree  of 
the  Paris  Partiament,  voted  in  1548,  they  were 
suppressed  in  the  cajrital.  They  survived  a  few 
years  longer  in  the  provinces  but  finally  disap- 
peared. Public  taste,  whidi  had  been  influenced 
by  the  Renaissance,  demanded  art  of  a  more 
refined  character. 

The  Secular  Theatre.  Origin  (from  the 
tlth  to  the  14th  Century).— The  secular  theatre 
—  Wrongly  styled  the  come^  theatre  inasmuch 
as  all  subjects  are  treated  by  it  except  those 
which  fell  into  the  category  of  the  miracle  or 
mistire  —  is  of  very  humble  origin.  It  orig- 
inated more  particmarljr  from  those  strolling 
players  who  peddled  their  wares  from  town  to 
town  in  the  shape  of  tales,  monologues,  dis- 
putes and  debates.  Traces  can  also  be  found 
of  the  influence  of  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  theatre,  known  vaguely  to  the  univer- 
sity scholars.  The  first  works  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  are  ^le  Jeu  de  la  Feuill^e,'  and 
*le  Jeu  de  Robin  et  de  Marion,^  both  by  Adam 
de  la  Halle,  the  former  produced  in  1262  and 
the  latter  about  1285.  The  first  play  repro- 
duces with  a  fair  amount  of  spirit  the  adven- 
tures and  misfortunes  of  the  author's  life. 
Ttie  second,  of  quite  a  different  character,  is  a 
pastoral  play,  a  kind  of  comedy-ballet  mter-: 
spcrsed  with  songs,  wherein  is  related  the  sim-. 
pie  story  of  a  shepherdess  who  prefers  her 
shepherd-lover  to  her  Seigneur.  This  play,  as 
has  been  n^tly  stated,  is  the  first  of  our  comic 
operas. 

No  comedy  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
from  the  14th  centuiy.  but  we  find  a  play  with 
the  title  ^Histoire  de  Grisilidis,*  a  sentimental 
story  of  a  wife  unjustly  condemned  and  de- 
serted by  her  husband  but  to  whom  justice  is 
finally  rendered.  It  contains  some  passages  of 


exquiute  toideraess,  as,  for  instance,  that  in 
which  the  forsaken  wife  begs  her  husband  to 
treat  his  second  wife  less  harshly  than  he  dealt 
her:  more  frail  and  more  "delicately  nur- 
tured* she  cannot  "suffer  as  I  have  suflfercd.* 
Merrymakers  Clubs  {Les  Sociitis  Joy- 
euses).— In  the  l5th  century  considerable  in- 
terest in  comedy  was  revealed  in  plays 
of  a  satirical,  moral  and  farcical  nature. 
Numerous  amateur  clubs  supplied  die 
actors,  the  most  imptntant  being  4a  Basoche* 
and  Mes  Enfants  sans  souci.^  The  Basochians 
were  clerks  to  the  attorneys  attached  to  the 
Paris  Parliament  They  formed  an  important 
corporation  which  elected  its  king,  and  every 
year,  in  spring  and  July,  played  farceS  and 
moralities  at  the  Palais  ae  Justice.  The  En- 
fants sans  soud,  or  Sots^  were  young  men 
of  good  family,  having  hteraiy  and  artistic 
tastes.  They  were  arrayed  in  green  and  yellow 
like  the  Court  Jesters.  At  their  head  was  the 
Prince  of  Sots,  assisted  by  Mother  Sot  They 
played  what  were  called  Soiies,  a  kind  of 
satirical  comedy  or  revue  with  a  contemporary 
tendency. 

The  Moralities. —  The  morality  play  was 
less  a  comedy  than  a  drama,  or  rather  a  melo- 
drama. Its  characters  were  allegorical :  Hope, 
Faith,  Pity,  Wealth,  Poverty,  the  Prodigal 
Son,  the  Ungrateful  Child.  Like  all  self- 
respecting  melodramas,  these  morality  plays 
always  punished  vice  and  rewarded  virtue;  as 
for  instance  the  greedy  son  who  offers  bis 
father  a  piece  of  coarse  bread  while  reserving 
for  himself  a  succulent  pie,  but  fbis  jne  when 
opened  contains  a  toad  which  jtimps  out,_5trik- 
ing  the  boy  in  the  face.  Or  again,  in  the 
'Condamnadon  de  Banquet,^  Banquet,  .in  the 
person  of  Gluttony,  is  condonned  to  be  lumged 
by  Diet 

The  Soties. —  If  the  roorafity  plays  were 
pedantic  and  morose,  the  Soties  were  aJert  and 
realistic  and  the  dialogue  satirical  The  plot, 
based  on  a  feint,  permitted  great  liberty  of 
treatment;  the  characters  were  all  represented 
as  bein^  mad,  the  dialogue  was  free  and  easy. 
The  Fnnce  of  Sots  took  the  role  of  King  Louis 
XII,  mad.  Mother  Sot  impersonated  the  Holy 
Mo^er  of  the  Church,  mad.  The  community 
was  also  represented  as  mad,  or  Sotte  Com- 
mune, the  soldier.  Sot  Glorieux,  the  merchant. 
Sot  Corrompu,  ^e  woman,  Sotte  Foil*. 

All  the  eccentricities  and  abuses  of  the 
epoch  were  criticized.  The  voluminous  works 
handed  dowii  to  us  by  the  Sotie  plays  furnish 
us  to-day  with  the  record  of  a  period  when 
journalism  did  not  exist 

The  Farces. —  The  morality  and  sotie  plays 
quickly  disappeared  but  the  farce  remained. 
We  find  it  m  all  our  later  day  comedies,  es- 
pecially those  of  Moliere.  It  expresses  the 
French,  or  rather  Gallic,  temper^ent  and 
finds  its  embodiment  in  that  hearty  lau^  so 
dear  to  Ral>elais  ''pour  ce  que  rire  est  le  propre 
de  rhomme*  ("laughter  belongs  to  man*). 
Nothing  escapes  it,  everyone  and  everything  is 
subjected  to  its  raillery  and  wit:  commoners, 
soldiers,  the,  clergyj  tradesmen.  But  its  ani- 
mated spirit  and  biting  humor,  which  never 
fear  to  employ  the  right  word,  coane  or  no^ 
are  above  all  reserved  for  matrimonial  aff^rs 
and  domestic  wranglings.  In  these  farces  we 
are  shown  the  husband,  flouted,  beaten,  de- 
ceived by  his  wicked  wife  .  .  .  against  whom 
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he  is  revcn^red.  In  the  *Farct  du  Guvier,*  tbt 
hasband  is  little  more  than  a  slave;  his  frifs 
hais  drawn  up  a  list  of  tasks  he  is  to  perform: 
sweep,  draw  water,  buy  the  provisions,  look 
after  the  brat  of  a  boy  and  a  host  of  other 
thines.  But  one  day  it  so  happens  that  our 
^ood  wife  falls  into  a  tank  and  to  her  sapplica;- 
tions  for  help  the  husband  merely  •  replies 
*That  isn't  on  my  list.' 

We  are  indebted  to  the  farce  plays  for  a, 
really  artistic  piece:  ^FateUn.*  Here  we  are 
shown  the  biter  bit.  A  aatity  lavryer  wins  a 
suit  for  his  client,  the  shei^rd  A^ielet,  who, 
before  the  jury,  pretends  to  be  an  idiot  and 
whose  replies  consist  in  the  one  word  *Be.* 
When  the  lawyer  conies ,  to  collect  bis  fee, 
Agnelet  merely  keeps  on  repeating  his  *Be* 
and  the  man  of  law  is  obliged  to  de^rt  without 
a  sou.  The  pk}t  is  amusing  and  the  characters^ 
deveiiy  pl^c^  make  it  a  foremoner  of  true 
comedy. 

But  ^Patelin*  is  an  exertion  only,  an^  on 
die  whole,  the  prolific  output  of  the  Middle  Age 
is  condemned  to  sink  into  oblivicHi.  Tlus  un- 
refined public  clamored  for  amusing  actors 
and  not  real  artistes.  Chance  did  not  bring  -to 
light  among  all  these  anonymous  authors  the 
man  of  genius,  the  Shakespeare  or  the  Lope, 
de  Vega  who  would  have  developed  dramatic 
art  in  France  in  die  same  way  tfaev  did  for 
the  English  and  S[Kinish  theatre.  The  {jiange 
did  take  place  but  by  a  return  to  antiquity. 
The  French  spirit  ever  seeking  lucidity  and 
method  could  only  reach  its  true  goal  and  only 
produce  works  of  art  by  taking  a  leaf  out  of 
the  literary  perfections  of  the  Romans  and 
especially  the  Greeks. 

IL  The  Renaissance. 

After  the  prolific  but  sterile  producti<ms  of 
die  Middle  A{^  we  now  enter  a  rather  short 
tran^tory  period  not  extending  beyond  dire^ 
quarters  of  a  century,  i.e.,  the  second  h^f  of  the 
16th  and  the  first  years  of  the  l7th.  Nothing  re- 
markable stands  out  in  this  period  and  it  did 
not  produce  any  masterpiece,  but  it  is  of  jyreat 
importance,  marking  as  it  does  a  real  revohi- 
tion  in  dramatic  art.  Thinks  to  the  humanists, 
whose  minds  had  been  devated  by  a  closer 
acquainonce  with  Homer  and  Virgii,  dramatic 
art  was  of  a  more  refiaed  clurseter,  the'  lan- 
gua^  richer,  and  the  colored  btit  oonfused 
realism  of  the  Middle  Age  was  succeeded  by 
dasncdsm,  undoubtedly  poorer  but  certainly  of 
a  more  finished  quality,  tfae  real  |»erfiction 
of  which  moreover  was  not  to  be  attamed  tmtil 
a  later  period  which  was  felt  to  be  imminenL 
The  16ui  century  was  creating  the  instrument 
with  which  the  17th  century  would  write  mas- 
terpieces. We  here  witness  the  birth  of  tragetW, 
winch  has  no  precedent  in  France,  being  di- 
rectly inspired  from,  the  ancient  literature, 
while  comedy  for  a  time  is  ecKpsed.  In  the' 
16th  ce^nry  we  find  the  foimders  and  pioneers 
of  dramatiG  art. 

Tragedy.  Origin. — T^e  populace  always 
took  ddigjit  in  the  old  sotie,  farce,  morality 
and  mistdre  i^jrs,  but  Uterary  men  had  alreai^ 
conceived  a  form  of  art  of  a  higher  tone. 
Emulating  the  Italians,  the  humanists  of  the 
colleges  composed  Latin  tragedicSi  played  by 
the  putnls  before  their  professors  and  fdltvw 
stnd«its.  'La  Jei^t^*  Dy  Bndianan  was  a' 
great  suecess  at  the  College  de  Gt^rewie.  Italian 


tragedies,  such  as  ^Sc^^kmishe^  by  Trisui^ 
adapted  1^  MelUn  de  Saint  Gelais,  were  also 
translated  and  [^yed  imder  the  same  iHUidi- 
tions.  To  these  should  be  added  translations 
of  some  of  the  ancient  works,  such  at  'Electre* 
and  'Hicttbe'  by  Lazare  de  Baif,  ^Iphigenie 
k  Aulis'  by  Thomas  SibileL  These  were  not^ 
however,  original  works  in  the  French  lanv 
gfuagc.  The  first  French  tn^edy  was  ^Q£o- 
patre'  by  Jodelle^  played  in  1552  at  the  Hotel- 
de  Reims  before  Henri  II.  This  is  a  date, 
to  be  remembered  as  it  marks  tiie  appeartncd 
of  a  new  style. 

It  was  undoubtedly  tragedy  in  the  true 
metming  of  the  word,  the  study  of  a  moral' 
crisis,  treated  just  prior  to  its  close  and  cul- 
minating in  the  death  of  the  hero.  The  worb 
was  clumsy  and  confused  but  this  is  not'  of' 
great  importance:  We  atre  shown  Cleolwtra;' 
alt^  the  deatli  of  :Antoiv»  dbcussing  with 
Oetavius,  deliberating'  with  her  confidants,- 
keaitating  before  takhig  a  decision,  finally  de- 
ciding-and  then  tilling  herself.  This  was  the- 
commencement  of  a  psychological  development' 
of  a  character  in  a  tragic  situation,  in  fact  a' 
domestic  drama  tran^rted  to  the  stage.  It- 
wai  tragedy  itself. 

Among  the  successors  of  Jodelle,  two  really 
talented  authors  should  be  mentioned:  Robert' 
Gamier  and  Antoiue  de  Montiuestien.  The 
masterpiece  of  the  first  named  was  *Les 
Juives>  (1580),  a  spirited  woric  which  paved 
the  way  for  Racine's  *rAthalie.*  Gamier,  al' 
though  a  fine  orator, '  was  too  verbose.'  He 
lacked  taste  but  his  style  'was  vigorous.  Quite 
different  was  Montdir^en.  Elegiac  and 
gentle,  the  real  ^poet  with  a  mdandialy  tend^i 
enor.  In  sensitivenesG  he  resembled  Radne- 
aad  sometimes. even  Lamartine;  His  works  In-' 
dude  *l'£cossaise>  <1605)  where  we  meet  the' 
tmfortamate  Marie  Stuart. 

Tragedy  of  Ae  16th  century  like  that  of  the 
17th  obeys  *the  three  rniities.®*  But  tt  was 
dull  and  declamatory,  and  c<mtained  lyrioal' 

Eirts  and  choruses  which,  however,  disappeared' 
ter.  More  pathetic  thsui  dramatic,  it  left  its 
mark  on  poetoy  rather,  dum  the  tfteatrb  The 
first  years  of  the  17th  century  mark  a  step 
backward  rather  thkn  foiVard  Once  again  the 
different  styles  become  confused  The  best- 
known  author  was  Alexandre  Hardy,  the  of-* 
ftcially  appmnted  j^ywright  to  the  ,*Grarids 
Comediens  de  I'Hotci  de  Bourgogne.*  He  was' 
indefatigable,  turning  out  pieces  b^  the  hun- 
dred: comedies,  tragedies,  Totaintvc  dramas, 
popidar  pieces  and  jrastoral  plays.  He  tmder- 
stood  the  theatre  and  knew  how  to  create  -a 
dramatic  situation,  but  never  troubled  about- 
art,  merely  aiming  at  making  money.  'Ber* 
gerie8>  by  Racan,  might  also  be  mentiont^ 
which  was  a  very  delicate  pastoral  play;  'T>- 
rame  et  Thisb6'  hy  Thiophile  de  Viau,  a  mas-  ' 
terpiece  of  bad  taste,  which  has  become  <  iu-t 
mortalized  bv  the  two  ridiculous  lines: 

"  Le  ToiU  ae  poignard  qui,  du  sang  de  bod  mattre 
S'est utdlUUchetnani;  lien rougit le tnttret " 


("Bee  tbto  _. 
naatsr;  icbhahai. 


.bsaelr  stfthud  irith  the  Uootf  of  its 
tiaitwl")  ! 


and  <^ophonisbQ*  by  Mairet  where,  for  the. 
first  time,  the  Aristotelian  rules  were  strictly 
observed.   A.  man  of  genius  only  was  missing, 

*  Kote  by  translator  —  the  three  luiities  m  tbe  DnunA 
mi  tini*,  pM«  mi  aotioo. 
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■nd  he  will  be  nreakd  to  ui  later  in  <Le  OA* 

(1636). 

Comedy.— The  transformation  was  less 

mailced  than  for  tragedy.  There  was  evolu- 
tion rather  than  creation,  properly  speaking. 
Farce  combined  with  Morality,  and  we  wit- 
nessed, under  Italian  influence,  the  orniedy  of 
tntrimie  with  its  artificial  and  complicated  im- 
broffuos  its  conventional  and  stereotyped  figtves 
of  wily  valets,  dishonest  servants,  buflying: 
assassins  and  innocent  and  coquettish  maidens. 
At  the  beginntng  we  find  a  few  poetical  works, 
*£ugine^  by  Todelle,  played  in  1SS2  after  his 
<a*opatre,»  *la  Tr6soriirc>  and  *Le8  Es- 
bahis'  by  Jjtcqucs  Gr£vin.  These  were  merely 
farces,  amusing  in  a  coarse  and  roug^  sense. 
Pierre  Larive^r  a  direct  descendant  by  ms  father 
of  the  Giuntt,  the  famous  inrinters  of  Venice^ 
introduced  into  France  the  Italian  comedy. 
Eveiything  was  of  foreign  cxtnaction,  the  nlo^ 
dialogue  and  die  different  characters.  The 
style  alone  was  onKinal,  tlu  language  spirited 
and  colored.  It  will  be  seen  bier  that  Moliire 
borrowed  quite  a  lot  of  ideas  from  this  theatre, 
notably  in  U'Avare*  where  Harpagtm  losing 
his  cash-box  appears  to  be  inspired  by  the 
miser  in  Larive/s  piece  Mes  Esprits*  wlu>  has 
been  robbed  of  *sa  chdre  bourse.*  This  is  not 
much,  but  it  is  practically  all  worth  mentioning. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  tragicat- 
comedy  and  pastoral  jdaya  rej^ed  comecbr 
proper.  The  fatter  was  not  revived  until  169 
with  «M^te>  by  ComeiUc^ 

ni.  The  ClAflSicAL  Eba. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  glorious  Period 
in  French  dramatic  art,  in  which  it  reauet  its 
zenith.  It  is  incarnated  in  three  great  names: 
Gimeille,  Racine  and  Moltjire.  ,The  two  first 
mentioned  have  immortalized  tragedy.  The 
latter  is  the  undisputed  master  of  cometfy  not 
only  in  France  but  throug^Mmt  the  world. 
Moli^re  did  for  comedy  what  Shakespeare  .did 
for  drama.  In  order  to  understand  tnu  period 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  study  die  works  only,  it  is 
above  all  necessary  to  understand  the  nature  of 
this  classicism  and  the  part  tt  plays  in  French 
dramatic  art. 

CIuBiciim  In  the  French  Theatre.  Char' 
acter  of  Classical  Art —  The  classical  mind,  de- 
fined 1^  Malherbe  and  confirmed  tqr  Boileau, 
possesses^a  certain  ntuiber  of  essential  traits 
which  have  a  direct  beariiw  on  dramatic -  art, 
and  more  especially  in  regard  to  tragedy. 

Clasucal  literature  emulates  die  ancient  au- 
thors. But  this  does  not  mean  a  mere  servile 
copying  of  the  works.  Masters  are  lotted  for 
rather  than  models ;  these  ancient  worics  furnish 
themes  which  can  be  developed  and  subjects 
which  are  capable  of  expansion.  For  example, 
the  Roman  historians,  Tite-Uve  and  Tacite,  the 
^Mcal  poets,  Homer  and  Vir^,  the  great  trag- 
edy writers  Sophocles,  Euripides  and  even  Se- 
n^ue,  afforded  insi^ration  to  ComeiUe  and 
Racine  in  most  of  their  tragedies. 

Gassical  literature  is  goVemed  by  reason. 
In  this  it  admirably  suits  French  genius  with  its 
lucid  and  enlightened  mind.  This  faculty  of 
reasonit^  power  restrains  and  disciplines  the 
imaginauon  and  sensibility  without  in  any  way 
suppressing  them. 

Classical  literature  follows  nature.  There- 
fore it  avoids  allegorical  subjects,  abstract  ideas 
and  symbols  so  iimerent  to  the  theatre  of  the 
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ifiddle  Ag^  and  «Aich  we  shall  find*  in  Ae 
works  of  the  romantic  writers.  Classical  liter- 
ature portrays  individuals  and  humanity  in  the 
stq>renie  moments  of  passion  or  self-assertive- 
ness.  It  is  psycholc^cal,  devoted  to  the  an- 
alysis of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  to 
the  observation  and  development  of  the  de- 
cisions they  provoke.  It  is  not  descriptive  and 
does  not  concern  itself,  to  any  great  extent,  with 
loc^  color;  neither  physiral  nature  nor  the 
customs  of  society  interest  it.  It  only  reco^zes 
concrete  man,  resolute  and  active.  It  is  not 
pathetic  and  does  not  endeavor  to  excite 
emotion  without  appealing  to  intelligence. 

As  classical  literature  obeys  the  laws  of 
reason  and  nature  it  therefore  follows  that  it 
respects  die  rule  of  die  three-unities:  (l).UnUy 
0f  Place.— It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
mat  a  drama  whidi  is  Umtted  as  to  dme  should 
lead  the  actors  and  spectatora  to  the  four  cor- 
nere  of  die  world.  (2)  Unity  of  Time.—  It  is 
tmnatural  dtat  a  violent  crisis  occasioning  a 
tension  of  the  entire  being  should  last  years, 
months  or  even  days;  it  must  be  confinea  to  a 
few  hours.  (3)  (Jfuty  of  Action. —  Above  alt 
it  is  absolutely  unnatural  for  the  interest  to  be 
scattered  over  a  multiplicity  of  disconnected 
episodes:  it  must  be  concentrated  on  a  sitifde 
action.  In  tMs  connection  we  cannot  do  better 
dian  quote  Bofleau's  famous  precept: 

"  Qu'cn  in.  lien,  qu'an  un  km  ua  iBoI  ucompli, 

C'jnwt  but  oM  aieoomplubed  tect  in  aplwaoradB7, 
Holdi  the  thcKtre  filled  onto  th«  end.**)  ' 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  the  exact  opposite 
of  the  diversified  and  confused  art  of  the  Middle 
Age,  which,  in  its  interminable  plays,  paid  no 
attention  to  time,  |^ace  or  action. 

Finally,  classical  literature  required  a  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  in  the  (tifferent  styles :  trw- 
edy,  a  noble  style,  and  comedy,  a  pc^ular  stjde, 
thus  forming  two  distinct  spheres  separated 
by  an  impassable  barrier.  This  is  yet  another 
difference  distinguishing  it  both  from  the  art 
of  the  Middle  Age  and  that  of  the  Romantic 
period.  It  now  remains  to  be  seen  how,  on 
such  lines  France  was  able  to  produce  in  the 
17th  century  such  perfect,  if  not  the  most  vig- 
orous, works  in  dramatic  art  of  modem  times. 

The  Claaaical  Tragedy.— The  date  1636  is 
unique  in  the  annals  of  the  French  theatre. 
The  appearance  of  *Le  Cid^  by  Comeille  marks 
the  turm  of  a  new  dramatic  art  This  young 
poet,  bom  at  Rouen  in  1606^  had  already  made 
himself  known  by  a  few  pleasant  comedies 
which  will  be  referred  to  later,  and  by  a  trw- 
edy,  *Med£e,^  ^oomy  and  confused  but  whiot, 
nevertheless,  was  not  devoid  of  beau^.  Noth- 
ing however,  in  his  firat  worics  could  lead  any- 
cme  to  suppose  that  thia  was  die  author  whose 
genius  would  be  revealed  later  in  ^Le  Qd.' 
The  piece  had  a  phenomenal  success.  *Tout 
Paris  poor  Chlmtee  a  les  yeox  de  Rodriguc* 
(*A11  Paris  sees  Chimene  with  the  eyes  of 
Riodrigue*),  wrote  Btnleau.  For  the  first  time 
we  now  leave  melodrama  widi  its  sensational 
features  and  improbable  utuationa.  Here  we 
have  no  need  to  rely  on  outward  show,  the  plot 
itself  bdng  of  sumdent  interest  Qiaracters 
are  now  seen  acting  in  bannoiiy  with  thdr 
feelings— the  events  represented  are  of  their 
own  volition,  and  even  when  such  characters 
ara  the  object  of  these  events  die  wUl  of  the 
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acton  predooiimtea.  The  dnractm  create 
the  situation  represented  and  the  latter  is  tiAh- 
ordinate  to  the  former.  Interest  is  fixed  on  the 
heroes  for  the  simple  reason  that  th^  are  the 
livin?  embodiment  of  the  role  thc^  play  and  we 
are  able  thus  to  follow  them  feehn^y  throu^- 
ont  the  whole  piece.  The  psyehohgteat  theatre 
was  created- 

What  do  we  find  in  <Le  Cid>?  A  conflict 
between  lore  and  doty  in  the  souls  of  Rodriffue 
and  Qumene.  To  avenge  his  honor,  Rodr^e 
IdUs  the  father  of  his  bcloTed  and  Chimine  *to 
uphold  his  glory,'  demands  the  death  of  her 
adored  one.  We  suffer  with  them  because  we 
act  and  feel  with  them.  Masterpiece  after  mas- 
terpiece follow.  They  are  always  in  the  nature 
of  moral  conflicts  wherein  mind  triunqths  over 
difliculties.  In  ^Horace'  <1640)  we  have  a 
conflict  between  patriotism  and  family  ties.  In 
Ximia*  (1640)  the  conflict  is  between  a  spirit 
of  vengeance  and  forgiveness.  In  'Polyeoete' 
(1643)  between  human  and  divine  love. 

Numerous  other  tragedies  followed,  too  nu- 
merous in  fact  to  immortalize  the  poet's  glory. 
They  marked  a  falling  off  in  quaHty  and  ntialfy 
the  decline  of  his  genius.  There  are,  however, 
many  beautiful  passages  in  'Pomp^^  (1643), 
<Rodogune>  (1644),  (HenicUus>  (1646)  vad 
capeeiiSly  <NioomMe>  (1651)  which  has  been 
regarded  as  one  of  his  great  masterpieces. 

Tlie  most  striking  thing  which  appeals  to  us 
in  Cxnneille  is  the  role  hie  attributes  to  Mind 
and  Reason,  which  invariably  triumph  over 
passion.  All  his  heroes  by  a  snperhiunan  ef- 
fort take  upon  themselves  the  accomplishment 
of  a  duty  which  breaks  dieir  career  and  ruins 
their  bc^tes.  A  thousand  obstacles  stand  tn 
Aeir  way  and  a  thousand  times  they  are  sur- 
moimted.  All,  before  accomplishing  a  painfi^ 
tadc,  are  ready  to  say  like  Pauline  in  *Po- 
lyeocte* : 

-(-'  It  nwT  alMttar  mr  sml,  but  not  sluln  iLT) 

All,  after  havino^  accomplished  it  are  ready  to 

repeat  with  Rodrigue: 

"Jt  U  ftrak  encor  si  famis  h  U  faire.'* 
{"  I  ihould  do  it  agkin  if  Z  hul  it  to  do.*^ 

Love  never  has  the  ascendancy  over  virtue 
in  this  theatre,  which  La  Bruyire  and  Voltaire 
unanimously  qualify  as  sublime.  It  has  been 
said  rightly  of  Comeille's  theatre,  *qu'il  itait 
une  icole  de  grandeur  d'ame,*  (*lt  was  a 
school  of  the  grandeur  of  the  soul*),  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  the  words  used  by 
Napoleon,  who  if  anyone  understood  human 
nature :  ^La  France  doit  i  Comcille  une  partie 
de  ses  belles  actions*  ('France  owes  part  of 
her  Bne  deeds  to  (Torneille"). 

Of  quite  another  school  was  ^Racine  the 
tender.*  La  Bruyire  draws  a  cunparison  of 
the  two  in  these  terms:  *C6meille  portrays 
humanity  as  it  exists,  that  *  is  to  say,  real ; 
whereas  Racine  depicts  man  in  his  conception 
of  all  that  to  which  man  should  attain,  i.e.,  an 
idealistic  state  of  humanity.* 

The  difference  may  be  explained  by  circum- 
stances. From  1636,  date  of  the  first  perform- 
ance of  'Le  Cid.'  to  1667  when  'Andromaque' 
made  its  dibut,  more  than  30  years  had  passed 
and  the  new  generation  in  no  way  resembled 
the  old.  Where  do  we  find  those  sturdy  com- 
panions of  Louis  XIII  to  whom  honor  was  the 
salt  of  their  life?  Who  would  recognize  them 
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in  the  insipid  and  powdered  marouesses  of  the 
eourt  of  Louis  XIV?  The  noble  ideals  in- 
spired Comeille  no  longer  sat  well  on  the 
shoulders  of  these  spoilt  and  sickly  puppets. 
Love  with  all  its  wealmesses  seduces  them  much 
more  than  the  exaltation  of  wiU  dominating 
passion.  Racine,  so  well  versed  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  supplies  their  demands. 
Botd  in  1639  he  was  educated  1^  the  Tansen- 
istes  of  Port  Royal  and  he  was  indebted  to  the 
early  training  he  received  there  for  the  refined 
culture  to  which  he  attained :  he  read  both  Latm 
and  Greek  in  the  original.  He  learned  from  his 
masters  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  that 
without  the  aid  of  Providence  humanity  can^ 
not  hope  to  trium^  over  passion.  His  heroes, 
and  above  all  bis  heroines,  are  the  unconscious 
and  innocent  victims  of  a  fatality  against  which 
thor  wiU  revolts  in  vain. 

After  two  of  his  earlier  works,  brilliant  but 
somewhat  empt^,  *la  Thibaide'  (1664)  and 
^Alexandre  le  Grand*  (1665),  Racine  asserted 
his  personality  in  his  first  masterpiece  'Andro- 
ma^ue^  (1667).  In  this  piece  we  meet  love 
whidi  is  stronger  than  death,  fidelity  lasting  be- 
yond the  tomb,  conjugal  love  stron^r  than  ma- 
ternal lov&  the  child  almost  sacrificed  to  the 
memory  ot  its  father.  And  next  to  this  ex- 
quisite figure  ^Andromaque  aux  bras  blancs* 
we  have  the  tortured,  jealous,  desperate  love 
of  a  Hermione  or  an  Oreste.  In  *Britannicu3* 
(1669)  we  are  shown  the  ambition  of  an  Agrip- 
pine  stn^cgling  against  the  tyranny  of  a  Nero. 
But  Racme  quidcly  reverted  to  his  favorite 
themei  as  witness  'Berenice'  (1670),  a  delight* 
ful  elegy,  a  study  of  unrequited  love^  ^Bajaset' 
(1^2),  a  drama  of  the  harem  with  all  its  vo- 
luptuousness; 'Mithridate'  (1673),  the  story 
of  the  jealous  love  of  an  old  man  and  the  chaste 
love  of  his  young  and  sorrowful  fianofe ; 
'Iphiginie>  (1673)  deals  with  the  innocent  love 
of  the  maiden^  and  in  'Ph^dre'  (1677)  we  have 
the  culpable,  incestuous  love  which  is  passion 
in  all  its  fur^. 

At  this  time.  Racine,  in  the  zenith  of  hb 
g^ry,  forsook  the  theatre  at  the  age  of  37.  He 
married,  reverted  to  the  Christian  religion,  and 
this  great  passionate  master  became  trans- 
formed into  the  best  of  husbands  and  fathers. 
It  was  fated,  however,  that  he  should  bequeath 
two  more  works  to  the  theatre,  thot^h  after  an 
absence  of  12  years  and  under  verv  different 
conditions.  At  the  request  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon  he  composed  tor  the  ^un^  ladies  of 
Saint  Cyr  two  religious  tragedies  with  choirs, 
<Esther>  (1687)  and_ 'Athalie*  (1689),  a  work 
which  is  unit^ue  for  its  purity  and  vigor,  Vol- 
taire saw  in  it  'le  chef  d'oeuvre  de  1  esprit  hu- 
main*  (*'the  masterpiece  of  the  human  spirit^). 

As  we  have  pointed  out,  Racine  was  the  very 
antithesis  of  Cbmeille.  He  portrayed  to  us  the 
mind .  wandering  at  random,  abandoning  itsdf 
to  its  destiny,  the  latter  being  to  love  and  <tie 
for  love.  All  his  heroes  might  repeat  with 
Oreste  :^  *Ie  me  livre  en  aveugle  au  destin  qui 
m'entraine'  ("I  yield  blindly  to  the  fate  that 
im^ls  tne*)}  ^nd  all  his  heroines  echo  with 
Phedre :  «C  est  Vinus  toute  entiere  k  sa  proic 
attachie*  ("It  is  Venus  entirely  fastened  on  her 

^"^cine's  art  Is  unrivalled.  His  poesy  is  as 
sweet  afid  melodious  as  music  and  colored  as  a 
painting.  His  iinaranation,  of  a  marvelous  rich- 
ness, evokes  the  s^cndors  of  a  fete  in  Imperial 
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Rome,  or  the  horrors  of :   *.  .   .   .  cette  nuit 
cruelle  qui  fut  pour  tout  un  peuple  one  nuit 
itemelle"  (*....    that  cruel  ni^t  which 
was  an  eternal  night  for  a  whole  nation*). 
If  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  he  used  the  sim- 

?»lest  methods,  that  his  tragedies  contained  as 
ittle  matter  as  possible,  and  that  he  excelled  in 
creating  *sometning  out  of  nothing,*  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  Voltaire's  unstinted 
praise  and  his  preference  for  "the  perfect  trag- 
edies of  Racine*  to  the  ^sublime  scenes  of  Cor- 
neille*  Voltaire  has  employed  the  right  epi- 
thet:   In  Racine  we  find  perfection. 

Besides  these  two  illustrious  names  all  others 
pale.  We  might,  however,  cite  Thomas  Cor- 
neille,  20  years  his  brother**  jonior,  who 
possessed  a  vapid  and  romantic  talent  and 
above  all,  Rotrou,  of  an  original  imagination 
with  occasional  flashes  of  genius.  His  *5{tint 
Genest*  is  a  weird  Christian  tragedy,  wherein 
tiie  hero,  a  comedian,  becomes  a  martyr.  Pra- 
don  is  known  only  by  his  *PhJdre,*  written 
with  the  spedal  object  of  discrediting  Racine's 
work  of  the  same  name,  and  Quinault,  the 
tamest  of  tragedy  authors,  is  more  famed  for 
his  numerous  operatic  compositions.  Hereafter 
tragedy  may  be  considered  as  dead.  Voltaire 
and  Cfribillon,  in  their  brilliant  but  factitious 
works,  endeavored  to  give  it  an  appearance  of 
revival,  but  at  the  end  of  the  following  cen- 
tury it  disappeared  entirely  from  the  stage. 

Clasmcaf  Comedjr^  In  the  I7th  centmy  .it 
may  be  said  that  comedy  is  incarnated  in  one 
name,  but  what  a  name :  Moti^re !  The  great- 
est name  in  dramatic  art  after  Shakespeare.  It 
would,  however,  be  unjust  to  overlook  certain 
other  authors  among  his  predecessors,  con- 
temporaries or  successors. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  Comeille.  He 
made  his  d6but  with  the  three  following  light 
comedies  *M«ite>  <1629),  »La  Place  Royale> 
(1634)  and  tL'Illusion  Comique'  (1636).  In 
1643  'Le  Menteur*  appeared,  which  was  the  first 
character  comedy  given  in  France  before  Mo- 
li^re's  plays,  and  in  1644  we -have  *La  Suite  du 
Mcnteur.'  Scarron,  with  his  burlesque  com- 
edy *Don  Japhet  d'Arm4nie>  (1644),  and  Cy- 
rano de  Bergerac,  with  'Le  PMant  Joue' 
.(1654),  furnished  cert^n  elements  from  which 
our  great  comedian  gleaned  a  few  ideas,  for  he 
never  made  a  secret  of  the  fact  that  he  *adopted 
ideas  wherever  he  found  them.*  Furthermore, 
the  Italian  comedies  played  in  Paris  supplied 
him  with  ready-made  material  for  plots  and 
topics  on  which  he  could  exercise  his  genius. 

Jean  Ba^tiste  Poquelin,  called  Moliere,  a 
native  Parisian,  was  bom  in  1622  in  the  shop 
of  an  upholsterer  to  the  king,  situated  under 
the  columns  of  a  denseW  populated  nud^e- 
class  quarter  of  Paris.  He  rubbed  shoulders 
from  his  childhood  with  those  who  were  later 
on  to  figure  in  his  works.  When  stilL  very 
young  he  founded,  with  a  few  friends,  the 
Thiatre  Illustre ;  the  troupe  led  a  precarious  ex- 
istence in  Paris  and  drifted  to  the  provinces. 
Moliire  was  the  guiding  siririt,  manager,  actor 
and  author.  At  the  beginning  he  merely  com- 
posed a  few  farces,  crude  sketdies  on  the  lines 
of  the  Italian  theatre  in  which  the  actors  suited 
the  gests  and  words  to  their  own  fancy.  He 
returned  to  Paris  in  1658  and  thereafter  led  an 
exceedingly  strenuous  life.  His  literary  output 
was  prodigious  and  he  composed  his  works, 
even  his  masterpieces,  in  feverish  haste,  often 


on  the  ord^  of  the  king  who  commanded  his 
troupe  to  play  at  Versailles.  In  the  meantime, 
he  married  one  of  his  actresses,  Madelane 
Bijart,  pretty,  coouette  and  20  years  his  jtmior. 
on  whose  account  he  experienrad  great  suffer- 
ing. Finally,  worn  out  and  broken  by  the  in- 
tense life  he  let^  he  died  on  tfie  stage  while 
pla>Hng  in  his  piece  'Le  Malade  ImagttBiire* 
(1673). 

Moliere  possessed  extraordinary  activity, 
writing,  producing  and  playing  more  than  20 
works  of  varying  length  and  unequal  value. 
The  most  important  were  *Les  Pr&:iea$es  Ridi- 
c^es>  (1659),  a  satirical  comedty  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  day;  X'£cole  des  Maris>  (1669) 
and  *L'ficoIe  des  Femmcs'  (16t^),  a  biting- 
criticism  of  the  badly  matched  husband  and 
wife;  *Tartufe*  (1664),  wherein  he  attacks  re- 
ligious hypocrisy;  'Don  Juan*  (1665),  a  worit 
of  a  cunous  and  exciting  nature;  *Le  Misan- 
thrope' (I666)>  wherein  Alceste's  upri^tness 
makes  him  the  victim  of  the  perversities  of 
Cilimine  the  Coquette;  ^Le  Bouigeois  Gentil- 
homme^  (1676);  a  portrait  of  the  parrenu; 
'Les  Femmes  Savantes^  (1672),  an  outspoken 
attack  on  pedantry. 

Molicres  theatre  is  a  world  in  itself.  Al- 
though his  outiiut  is  smaller  than  that  of 
Shakespeare,  he  introduces  us  to  all  classes  of 
society:  nobility,  the  masses,  country  yokels, 
people  of  all  i^es  and  conditions.  And  all  are 
handled  with  consummate  skill.  A  Jonrdain,  a 
Tartufe  or  a  C!!Simtee  are  ^pes  that  are  int- 
perishable.  What  then  was  Moliire's  secret? 
Pnite  a  simple  one,  consisting  merely  in  ■paint- 
ing after  Nature.*  And  painting  what?  "The 
people  of  his  day.*  Action  and  plot  count  for 
little.  He  devottsd  himself  primarily  to  life 
and  character  In  the  portrayal  of  his  charac- 
ters, Moltire  followed  the  psychoit^cal  style 
of  Comeille  and  Racing  and  in  portrayii^  life 
or  customs,  while  retaimi^  the  scene  and  satire 
of  his  epoch,  he  showed  a  predilection  "for  the 
social  side  of  life.  Molidre  was  gpfted  with  a 
remarkable  talent  for  observation,  wluch  earned 
for  him  from  his  contemporaries  the  nickname 
of  'the  Contemplator.*  The  ridiculous,  the  ec- 
centric or  the  vicious,  nothing  escaped  him. 
His  characters  are  life-like  because  they  have 
■been  drawn  from  actual  life.  Who  has  not 
met  his  Tartufe:  *Gros  et  fp-as,  le  teitit  frais 
et  la  bouche  vermeillc*  ('Big  and  fat,  fresh 
complexion  and  red  mouth*),  or  the  good-na- 
tured and  easy-goin|?  Chrysale  who:  'Aime 
fort  le  repos,  la  paix  et  la  douceur,*  to  say 
nothing  of  Jourdain,  suffering  from  that  mania 
for  wild  extravagance  (*la  folie  des  gran- 
deurs*);  or  Argan,  the  imaginary  invalid  but 
in  reality  as  strong  as  a  hull  and  who  is  doomed 
to  die  from  an  apoplectic  fit ;  Toinette,  the 
shrewd,  loud-spoken  domestic  servant.  These 
can  scarcely  be  cjilled  caricatures,  Moliire  sim- 
ply exaggerated  in  a  slight  degree  certain  traits 
to  suit  theatrical  Kmeli^t.  His  characters  are 
always  actual  life-studies  depicted  from  per- 
sonal observation. 

After  all,  comedy  is  merely  a  cloak  to  mask 
the  seamy  side  of  human  tiatnre.  AH  these 
come^es  are  in  reality  dramas.  It  is  life,  and 
life  is  sad  and  hard  for  the  virtnous,  while  fac- 
ile for  the  unscrupulons.  Take  Tartufe,  a  re- 
ligious hypocrite  pretending  to  be  righteous, 
who  divides  and  upsets  a  happy  and  respectable 
family;  or  Alceste,  the  veiy  type  ot  honor  and 
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lojraltr,  who  U  deceived  Inr  his  friends  and  be- 
trayed by  his  mistress.  Apain,  Harpagon,  the 
avaricious  father  of  a  prodigal  son  and  a  frivo- 
lous daughter  who  forsakes  him.  A  Trissotin, 
of  intellectual  disposition  in  quest  of  a  large 
marriage  portion,  dangling  before  the  eyes  of 
the  narrow-minded  mother  his  social  status  and 
profitit^  by  the  moral  cowardice  of  the  father, 
to  many  a  diamung  girl  only  to  make  her  the 
most  nimafifiy  of  women.  If,  to  respect  tradi- 
tions and  m  order  not  to  trick  the  sj^ectators, 
Moliire  had  furnished  his  pieces  with  their 
It^cal  d^ouement,  they  would  all  have  had 
an  unhappy  ending ;  honest  folk  would  have 
been  ruined  by  clever  rogues,  households  di- 
vided and  every  home  in  miserjr.  Musset  right- 
ly summed  up  Moliire's  style  in  the  following 
words. 

**  Cetta  mile  sucM  «  tritte  et  si  profende  ,   

Ono  Imiqa'oii  vinit  ^'ea  rin  on  wi  dtvnit  ptmrar* 

("  Tbim  111SI1I7  saiety.  ■□  nd  and  ao  dwp, 

TimX  wbao  on«  Uuchs  at  it.  one  nuut  wtKp"). 

And  yet  despite  all  diis,  Moliire  remained 
optimistic,  and  if  he  made  war  on  all  these 
abuses,  eccentricities  and  vices  it  was  because 
he  honestly  believed  it  was  possible  to  remedy 
them.  He  de.sired  to  bring  man  hack  to  na- 
ture and  common  sense. 

In  those  two  expresaons,  nature  and  com- 
mon sense,  we  hanre  the  whole  of  Molidre's 
character,  and  fai  his  way  of  thinking  one  was 
the  logical  sequence  of  the  other.  To  follow 
one's  common  sense  was  to  refrain  from  affec- 
tation, or,  in  other  words,  effect  a  return  to  sim- 

Sle  nature.  Right-minded  people,  according  to 
loli^re,  were  Siose  who  waged  war  on  affec- 
tation in  iht  name  of  nature  and  common  sense. 
This  is  embodied  in  Akeste  when  he  reproaches 
certain  epigrammatic  thoughts  and  insipidities  in 
Orente's  sonnet,  for  "ce  n'est  point  ainsi  que 
parle  la  nature"  ("Nature  do«  not  speak  that 
way*).  We  also  see  it  embodied  in  Qitandre 
*the  honest,*  so  frank  in  his  manner,  so  care- 
ful in  passing  a  judgment^  exposing  the  pedan- 
tic nonsense  of  a  Trissotm.  It  is  even  shown 
in  Chrysale,  thick-skulled  as  he  was,  when 
he  is  made  to  say :  *'On  vit  de  bonne  soupe  et 
non  de  beau  langage*  (*One  lives  on  good 
Kmp.  not  fine  language*).  It  is  brou^t  out 
bar  the  charming  Henriette,  that  living  type  of 
the  yotmg  and  real  Frenchwoman,  formulating 
in  mree  words  her  sound  and  simple  ideal; 
*Un  roari,  des  enfants,  un  menage.*  (*A  hus- 
band, children,  and  a  home*).  It  is  even  better 
defined  hy  Martine,  a  clear-sighted  daughter  of 
the  people,  who  says  in  her  rou^  language: 
<Qui  parte  tout  droit  conme  on  parle  cheux 
nous*  (•Who  talks  quite  correctly  as  we  speak 
at  home*).  ■Cheux  nous*  represents  France 
as  it  is,  the  real  land  of  the  Gauls,  the  good  old 
Paris  of  Henry  IV,  and  the  old-fashioned  prov- 
inces, lacking  perhaps  a  certain  elegance  but 
none  the  less  replete  with  the  good  things  of 
life.  Moliire  is  a  part  of  *'cheux  nous*  and 
therein  lies  his  true  force.  Over  and  above 
evciything  Moliere  is  Frendi,  his  genius  is  the 
genius  of  France. 

After  Moli^  whom  shall  we  name?  Ex- 
cept Racine,  with  his  pleasing  comedy  *PIai- 
deurs,'  an  imitation  ot  'Guepes'  by  Aristo- 
{Aanes,  dealing  in  a  satirical  manner  with  the 
procedure  of  law  courts,  we  find  no  one.  We 
are  forced  to  let  a  generation  go  by  before 
finding  anyone  afiproaaung  the  goiins  of  Mo- 


and  who  are  eventually  lUscovered  in  the 
persons  of  Regnard  and  Dancourt.  Regard, 
die  next  in  merit  to  the  master,  was  brilliant 
but  superficial.  His  *Joueur*  (1696).  which 
exposed  on  the  stage  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
of  the  period,  was  an  amusing  ^tece  but  not  a 
comedy  of  life.  The  *L6gataire  Universe!* 
(1708)  by  its  vivacity  and  burlesque  situations 
caused  uproarious  laughter,  but  it  was  merely 
a  farce  reduced  to  verse,  a  comic  vaudeville 
wherein  a  rasctlhr  valet,  hy  means  of  a  forged 
will,  dupes  an  old  nuscr  to  the  benefit  of  his 
young  nephew. 

Dancourt  wrote  more  especially  plays  in 
prose  dealing  with  passing  events.  Two  of 
them,  the  ^Chevalier  i  la  Mode'  (1687),  and 
<Les  Bourgeoises  de  Qualite*  (1700),  evoke  the 
realistic  theatre  by  showing  on  the  stage  pleas- 
ure-seekers and  parvenus. 

The  classical  epoch  is  nnique  in  history,  not 
only  for  the  French  theatre  but  for  modem 
dramatic  art  With  it,  dramatic  art  reaches  the 
same  degree  of  perfection  it  attained  with  the 
Greeks.  The  century  of  Louis  XIV  can  only 
be  compared  to  the  century  pf  Pericles.  Racine 
recalls  Sophocles  and  surpasses  Euripides. 
Moliire  is  an  Aristophanes,  with  less  fanciful 
imagination  but  of  deeper  thought.  After  such 
masters  there  can  only  be  a  decline  or  a  revo- 
lution in  dramatic  art. 

IV.  Tbx  Eighteenth  CsKrvax.  ■ 

In  literature,  as  in  politics,  the  18th  century 
marked  a  transitory  era.  This  had  its  reper- 
cussion on  the  theatre.  We  find  no  great 
dramatic  genius  and  only  a  few  works  of  any 
originality.  Classical  art  became  distorted  and 
we  see  the  preparation  of  romantic  art.  We 
witness  tragedy  bordering  on  a  state  of  collapse 
and  its  final  demise,  while  comedy  imdergoes  a 
profound  transformation,  and  a  new  style  ajH 
ptsirs  — the  drama. 

Tragedy. —  Tragedy  is  about  to  disappear 
and  finally  does  disappear  despite  all  efforts  to 
save  it  The  framework  is  apparently  retained 
but  in  really  there  is  nothing  of  that  inner 
spirit  which  inspired  it  It  is  like  a  body  with- 
out a  soul. 

Cribillon  was  the  first  to  endeavor  to  revive 
it.  To  him  is  attributed  the  expression  *(ior- 
neille  appropriated  Elarth,  Racine  Heaven,  to 
me  there  remains  Hell.*  He  aimed'  at  pro- 
ducing an  impression  of  terror  on  the  audience 
by  a  succession  of  horrors.  In  <Atr6e  et  Thy- 
e8te>  (1707)^  if  the  father  does  not  actually 
eat  the  bodies  of  his  duldren  he  nevertheless 
drinks  a  cup  of  their  blood.  In  ^Rhadamiste 
et  Ztoobie'  (1711),  which  was  his  greatest  suc- 
cess, brutality,  murder  and  horror  succeed  each 
other  —  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  blood- 
thirsty melodrama.  In  these  plays,  moreover, 
wc  find  no  attempt  at  character  or  sentimental 
study.  It  is  all  outward  show  with  its  incog- 
nitos, incOTKcivable  situations  and  theatrical 
sensations.  In  a  word,  we  witness  all  those 
ingenious  expedients  which  reduce  comedy  to 
the  level  of  vaudeville,  and  tragedy  to  melo- 
drama. 

Voltaire  alone  in  this  century  understood 
tragedy.  But  even  he  treated  it  in  a  superficial 
manner.  His  real  genius,  moreover,  was  not 
in  the  theatre.  He  composed  his  numerous 
works  with  a  facility  and  celerity  to  be  de- 
pkned.  His  two  most  interesting  plays  were 
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<Zaire>  (1732)  and  <Mlrope>  (1743).  In  the 
first  we  are  shown  an  episode  of  the  Crusade^ 
and  the  love  of  a  Christian  for  an  infidel;  in 
the  second,  and  more  classical  piece,  we  learn 
the  tragic  story  of  a  mother  who,  quite  un- 
knowitagly,  is  on  the  point  of  IdlUng  her  own 
son.  But  what  should  be  particularly  remarked 
in  Voltaire's  theatre  (in  reality  rather  weak), 
are  the  innovations  he  made.  They  were  not 
always  of  a  happy  inspiration.  Like  Cr6- 
billon,  he  used  and  abused  sensational  features, 
especially  in  the  matter -of  legitimizations.  Mi- 
rope  avowed  her  child,  Zaire  is  acknowledged 
by  her  faUier  thanks  to  *la  croix  de  ma  mere,* 
which  we  shall  find  taken  up  again  in  the  later 
melodramas.  The  characters  are  not  studied 
with  sufficient  care.  Why?  Because  *Zaire,' 
his  masterpiece,  was  written  in  17  days,  while 
another  of  his  plays,  'Olympie,*  was  the  work 
of  six  days.  According  to  Voltaire,  it  suffices 
to  place  the  heroes  in  touching  situations  to  be 
certain  of  exciting  the  emotion  of  the  speo> 
tators. 

Moreover,  Voltaire  sought  to  renovate  trtt- 
edy.  Timidly'  emulating  Shakespeare,  he 
learned  enough  from  the  latter  to  appreciate 
unity  of  action,  but  he  deemed  as  languid 
'those  long  soliloquies^  delivered  by  an  actor 
semi-hidden  in  the  side  scenes.  He  modified 
the  scenery,  paying  great  attention  to  the  set- 
ting of  the  stage  and  the  accessories.  He 
varied  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  borrowing 
irom  every  country  and  every  period;  Amer- 
icSj  Turkey,  even  China  ( *L'C5rphelin  de  la 
Chine*)  are  represented  in  his  works.  What 
is  more  important  he  did  not  hesitate  to  take 
subjects  from  the  history  of  his  own  country, 
for  instance,  the  Crusades  inspired  him  to  write 
*Zaire,'  and  the  Hundred  Years'  War  supplied 
the  material  for  *  Adelaide  du  Guesclin.* 

For  Voltaire,  the  theatre  became  in  short  one 
vast  rostrum  from  which  he  expounded  his 
philosophical  and  political  ideas.  In  'CEdipe,* 
and  above  all  in  'Mahomet,'  he  makes  an  at- 
tack on  reli&^on  and  fanaticism,  in  which  con- 
nection we  have  his  famous  lines  whidi  were 
frantically  applauded : 

"  Im  prttr«s  ne  sont  p«s  c«  qu'un  vain  peuple  pcBM 
Notre  crklulitj  fait  touts  tear  sdrace." 

("Priarti  sn  not  what  fooUah  px^le  think 
Onr  credulity  mafces  lU  thdr  icience.") 

'Brutus'  and  *I.a  Mort  du  C^r*  were  pre- 
texts for  making  an  apology  of  dvtc  duty  and 
republican  virtues. 

After  Voltaire  we  find  no  one  worth  men- 
tioning except  Ducis,  known  for  bis  adaptations 
of  Shakespearean  dramas:  'Hamlet'  (1769), 
'Macbeth'  (1784)  and  'Othello'  (1792).  But 
there  only  remained  a  shadow  of  Shakespeare 
in  these  insipid  and  colorless  adaptations, 
from  which  all  the  power  and  vitality  of  tbe 
original  model  had  disapprared.  They  were 
not,  properly  speaking,  either  tragedies  or 
dramas,  which  is  a  manifest  proof  that  the 
first  no  longer  existed  and  the  second  had  not 
yet  made  its  appearance. 

Comedy.^ —  Regnard  and  Dancourt  carried 
over  the  period  between  the  17th  to  the  l8th  cen- 
tury. After  them  comedy  was  transformed 
and  toc^  several  new  styles.  However,  a  few 
classical  authors  still  ronain  to  be  mentioned, 
the  most  important  of  whom  arc  Piron  and 
Grcsset.  The  first  mentioned,  a  Burgimdyman, 
a  spirited  writer,  gave  us  in  his  'Metromanie* 


(1738)  a  satirical  portrait  of  Hxe  impcmtent 
rhymster  who  "potirsuit  de  ses  vers  fes  pas- 
sants  dans  la  rue*  (^'who  pursued  with  his 
verses  the  passers-by  on  the  street*).  He  de- 
picted, perhaps  with  more  attraction  than  vigor, 
that  fadtnnless  and  ridiculous  mania. 

Grosset,  in  'Le  M^hant'  (1747)^  tre^ed  lis 
to  a  comedy  of  everyday  life.  He  portrayed 
in  forcible  style  that  type  of  slanderer  who 
injures  others  for  the  pleasure  of  doing  so 
without  aiiy  other  profit  than  mere  delight  in 
causing  pain.  Wherever  he  passes  he  sows  dis- 
content, makes  mischief  between  friends  and 
separates  fatisband  and  wife.  It  may  be  ai^iued 
lliat  perh^tt  die  autbor  lacks  piquancy  in  diis 
portrayal. 

Hie  two  great  comedy  authors  of  die  cen- 
tury, both  innovators  of  totally  different  styles, 
were  Marivaux  and  Beaumarchais.  Mari- 
vaux  is  to  comedy  what  Racine  is  to  tragedy. 
The  principal,  or  radier  the  unique,  topic  of 
his  pieces  is  love.  But  it  was  not  the  passion- 
ate, vebemeat  hnre  culminating  in  suicide  or 
crisK;  it  was  love  of  a  delkate,  refined,  tender 
and  gallant  character,  the  sincere  and  profound 
love  of  the  I8th  centuiy.  Bom  in  Paris  in 
1688,  Marivaux,  through  his  social  rank  and 
position,  had  access  to  the  arist'ocratic  salons. 
There  he  became  acquainted  with  those  exqui- 
site, witty,  cultured  and  sentimental  women 
of  the  d^s  of  Louis  XV.  It  was  here  that 
he  met  ^e  woman  of  ^dangerous  liaisons,* 
for  vhom  love  was  the  unique  preoccupation. 
This'  love  the  author  was  able  to  sbidy  at  first 
hand  at  a  period  of  his  life  when  he  was  still 
unaware  of  his  own  talents  although  uncon- 
sciously revealing  them.  In  'La  Surprise  de 
I'Amour'  (1722),  the  'Jeu  de  I'Amour  et  du 
basard'  (1734)  and  'Les  Fausses  Confidences' 
(1737),  Marivaux  showed  himself  to  be  a 
promising  painter  of  true  love.  All  his  hero- 
mes  might  rc^ieat  widi  Silvia:  <Ahl  je  vois 
clair  dans  mon  cccm^  ("My  heart  sees  dear- 

iyl»). 

Beaumarchais  presented  a  smgular  contrast 
to  Marivaux.  Like  him  he  was  a  Parisian, 
but  a  Parisian  of  the  people,  of  an  intriguing 
and  unscnqtulous  nature.  He  became  mixed  up 
in  numerous  court  intrigues  and  was  associated 
with  many  financial  enterprises  of  a  more  or 
less  shady  diaracter.  He  lived  during  those 
stirring  times  of  riotous  liyiag  which  preceded 
the  Revolution.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  mas- 
terpiece, <Le  Manage  de  Firauo'  (1784)  was 
produced  on  the  eve  of  the  RevohitioR  of  *89. 
Beaumarchau  created  in  Figaro  a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  type,  which,  moreover,  is  no  other 
than  his  own  portrait.  The  character  vras 
first  seen  in  the  'Barbier  de  Seville*  (1775), 
the  amusing  and  eternal  story  of  the  old  guard- 
ian duped  by  his  young  ana  pretty  ward  who 
elopes  under  his  very  nose.  Figaro,  who 
naturally  is  the  very  soul  of  the  piece,  is  a 
study  of  Moliere's  valet  on  a  bolder  scale; 
the  Mascarille  or  Scapin,  not  content  with 
merely  serving  his  master  but  having  personal 
ambitions  and  seeking  his  own  fortune. 
Shrewd,  venturesome  and  enterprising  he  knew 
how  to  get  on  in  the  world.  Figaro  becomes 
quite  an  important  person.  He  is  the  type  of 
plebeian,  disappointed  and  despised,  but  tena- 
cious and  with  an  ardent  desire  to  enjoy  to  dw 
full  the  pleasures  of  life  which  up  to  the  present 
have  been  meted  out  to  him  in  stich  meagre 
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Suantities.  We  have  a  picture  of  him  in 
lariage*  when  be  fa^es  bis  lord  and  master. 
Count  Almavivai  who  wishes  to  steal  his  wife 
from  him.  Well  he  knows  how  to  handle  tftie 
situadoa,  bow  to  reply  I  how  to  proceed!  Fi- 
garo  is  the  ^pe  of  individual  we  shall  see  in 
the  revolutions  of  1789.  1830,  1848  aod  1^ 
overthrowing  the  old  despotic  r^mes  and  ia- 
staUing  republics.  Meanwhile,  he  is  not  afraid 
to  speak  a  few  home  truths  to  difc  nobility: 
*'Parce  que  vous  etes  un  grand  setgueur,  vous 
vous  crqyez  un  grand  g&ie;  vous  vous  etes 
donni  la  peine  de  naitre,  rein  de  plus,  tandis 
que  mot,  morbleu!*  ("You  think  yourself  a 
great  goiius  because  you  are  a  grand  lord,  but 
you  had  to  go  throu^'tbe  pain  of  being  bom 
as  well  as  I'). 

In  short,  Figaro  is  Beaumarchais.  The 
author  is  incarnated  in  his  worl^  in  which  we 
have  a  foretaste  of  romanticism.  His  idcao, 
theories  and  expressions  of  hatred  were  ap- 
plauded. His  sympathies  and  feelin^^  are  ouri. 
It  should  be  awled  that  the  piece  is  admiraUy 
arranged  and  written  in  an  acerb  and  sacca»* 
tic  strain  in  which  evenr  word  tells.  It  shows 
a  thorough  understanding  of  dramatic  art. 
Beaumarchais,  at  any  rate  in  his  best  plays, 
displayed  a  master  hand  in  comedy,  and  ranks 
wiuiout  question  next  only  to  Moliere. 

Finally,  ^Le  Turcaret^  by  Le  Sage,  should 
be  cited  This  piece  was  pra>duced  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  in  1709,  to  be  precise,  and 
was  remarkable  for  its  attack  on  financiers, 
those  jobbers  and  unscrupulous  bankers  who 
meculated  on  the  credulity  of  the  public  and 
sliamelcssly  ruined  the  simple  but  booest  folk 
who  had  confided  in  them.  It  was  the  first 
ph^  of  this  nature  to  be  put  on  the  stage,  and 
It  IS  the  first  example  we  have  of  realistic  art 
in        French  theatre. 

Drama.— The  great  novelqr  of  tfie  18th 
century  from  a  dramatic  art  pomt  of  view  was 
the  appearance  of  a  new  style,  the  drama,  or 
in  ouer  words,  the  fu^n  oi  tragedy  and 
comedy,  so  severely  discountenanced  by  the 
dassiral  writers.  The  first  effort  was  nuule  by 
Destoudies,  whose  idea  was  to  compose  a  com- 
edy-character piece,  in  serious  strain,  and  from 
whid)  laughter  was  to  be  banned-  All  he  suc- 
ceeded in  achieving,  however,  was  a  play  in 
bad  taste,  consisting  really  of  a  series  of  laical 
sermons  mtended  for  general  edification.  Only 
one  of  his  plays,  *Le  Glorieux*  (1732),  is  at  all 
wortlnr  of  remark,  and  that  because  the  author 
cleverly  instilled  into  it  a  large  measure  of 
pathos  and  sentimentahty. 

La  Cfaaussie  had  a  tendency  to  ncaggerate 
this  innovation.  He  created  pathetic  comedy 
which  merely  consisted  in  a  rou^  and  ready 
handling  of  commonplace  situations,  thereto 
i^ipealing  to  the  spectators'  sentiments.  The 
new  element  he  introduced  was  that,  instead 
of  interesting  the  public  in  the  misfortunes  of 
ray^ty  and  aristocracy,  he  chose  his  characters 
from  amongst  the  peo;de  themselves  and  de- 

ficted  domestic  misfortunes  of  private  families, 
n  his  piece  'M£lanide^  he  succeeded  so  well 
that  he  moved  all  the  weaker  sex  to  tears,  and 
showed  himself  to  be  the  direct  predecessor  of 
Emile  Augier  and  the  younger  Dumas.  The 
play  had  a  nhenomenal  success. 

Finally  Diderot,  in  'Le  His  naturel>  (17S7>, 
md  *Le  Pkn  prodigne,^  created  the  popular 
drama,  wliidi  was,  howevtr,  neMier  more  nor 


less  than  pathetic  comedy  written  in  prose. 
Beaumarchais  imitated  it  in  his  'Mere  Cou- 
pable*  (17S2).  These  works,  however,  of  a 
tamtam  and  empty  style,  merely  interest  us 
as  an  indication  of  the  new  era  then  imminent. 
Sedaine  alone  treated  this  s^Ie  with  any  degree 
of  abili^  in  his  'Philosophe  sans  le  aavur' 
(1765)t  wherein  is  a  life-hke  portrayal  of  tibe 
great  merdiants  of  the  18th  century,  and  also 
a  charming  and  touching  love  episode  of  two 
young  people. 

Apart  from  the  works  themselves,  which 
are  poor,  the  theory  of  the  popular  drama 
should  be  examined  It  was  formulated  by 
Diderot  who  sou^^t  to  infuse  between  too  con- 
ventional tragedy  and  comedy  bordering  lareelv 
on  caricature  a  really  gentiine  style  wiwcn 
would  represent  a  new  ideal  of  humanity  in  tkat 
different  spheres  of  life,  for  example :  a  father, 
a  judge,  a  merchant.  It  was  an  interesting 
idea*  and  one  capable  of  considerable  devdop- 
ment  but  unfortunately  it  was  incomiriete.  Of 
what  good  is  a  state  of  existence  without  char- 
acter? It  is  an  abstract  idea  witlwnt  life, 
a  s^bol  without  ttaHty.  A  father,  in  bis  ca- 
pacity as  such,  a  judge,  in  his  capaa^  as  sndi, 
as  a  mere  state  of  being,  do  not  exist.  'Who, 
therefore,  can  be  expected  to  take  an  interest  in 
them?  We  must  unite  the  two  conceptions, 
show  character  exerting  its  influence  on  a  state 
of  existende,  or  modified  by  tt.  In  this  manner 
alone  shall  we  have  the  con^dete  human  being. 
Balzac's  romance,  'La  Com^e  humaine,* 
shows  us  such  a  state.  These  endeavors  to 
transform  drama  were  likewise  premature. 
They  were  unsuccessful,  and  toward  the  end 
of  me  century  comedy  was  revived  which  was 
traditional,  unpretottions  but  mirthful.  Vol- 
taire distinguislied  himsdf  a  few  lif^t  works 
such  as  *L'^fant  prodigue'  (1736)  and  ^Nen^ 
ine>  (1749). 

The  period  can  be  summed  up  as  follows: 
failure  of  tragedy,  great  modification  in  com- 
edy, a  tendency  of  me  two  styles  to  fuse  and 
reunite  into  drama.  It  marks  the  end  of  one 
epoch  and  predicts  tfie  dawn  of  another.  * 

V.  The  Romantic  Period. 

The  19th  century,  following  on  the  political 
rev^ution,  was  also  to  be  manced  by  a  revolw- 
tion  in  French  literary  art  Romanticism  was 
especially  in  open  revolt  against  classicism. ,  It 
clamored  for  liber^  tn  art,  rebelliiw  ae^nst 
those  rules  to  which  it  was  bound  by  dassidsm 
and  which  did  not  give  free  scope  for  its  gen- 
ius. In  future,  the  ^K>et  would  compose  his 
works  without  being  impeded  by  hard- and  fast 
rules.  The  principal  lines  this  new  art  would 
follow  would  be;  free  scope  in  imaginatioti, 
sensibility  provoked  to  its  highest  mtch  and 
hypertrophy  of  personality.  It  wotud  be  lyi^ 
icsl  rather  thmi  dramatica]. 

We  accordingly  find  ourselves  In  the  pTe»- 
ence  of  an  original  conception  which  has  no 
precedent  in  the  past  literature  of  France.  It 
has  produced  masterpieces  of  ^  incomparable 
vigor  and  brilliancy.  But  this  victory  of  sen- 
timent over  reason,  of  liberty  over  controli  had 
certain  dangers  and  weaknesses  which  are  felt 
in  the  theatre  even  more  than  elsewhere. 

The  Theory^  In  order  to  tmderstand  ibe 
dramatic  art  of  the  epoch  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  die  tfieory  tmder  iriudi  it  was  in- 
spired Itt  tfiU  -my  H  is  posdble  to  malm  a 
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comparison  between  what  it  was  desired  to  do 
and  what  has  been  accomplished.  A  brilliant 
example  of  the  conception  of  romantic  drama 
will  be  found  in  Victor  Hugo's  *  Preface  de 
Cromwell,'  and  a  more  simple,  if  peHiaps  more 
forcible,  one  in  Vigny's  'Letters.*  'La  Preface 
de  Cromwell*  was  one  of  the  earliest  works 
of  Victor  Hugo,  who  in  1827  was  only  25, 
whidi  accounts  for  die  boldness  of  his  concep- 
tons.  According  to  his  theory  drama  should 
aim  at  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth.    On  this  basis  it  must  conse- 

Suently  include  everything:  comedy,  tragedy, 
le  grote^ue  and  the  sublime.  This  was, 
moreover,  Shakespeare's  dictum :  "Shakespeare, 
c'est  le  drame,  le  drame  qui  fond  sous  un  meme 
soufSe  .  .  .  le  terrible  et  le  bouSon,  la 
trag£die  et  la  comidie.  La  po^ie  oomj^  est 
dans  lliarmonie  des  deux  contraires*  (*ShakeB- 
peare  is  the  drama,  the  drama  that  sinki  even 
bdow  a  whisper  ...  the  terrible  and  ifae 
clown,  tragedy  and  comedy.  Perfect  poetry 
lies  in  the  harmony  of  the  two  contrarieties*). 

Therefore,  according  to  this  formula  drama 
comprises  everything.  It  does  not  choose.  Se- 
lection was  the  greatest  mistake  made  by  the 
classical  authors;  to  choose  is  to  mutilate  a 
reality  which  is  whole  and  indivisible.  In  Vic- 
tor Hugo's  works,  Hemani,  Ae  vagabond,  rubs 
shoulders  with  Charles  Quint  the  Emperor; 
Didier,  the  foundling,  jostles  King  Louis  XIII. 

Drama  is  spread  over  time  and  place.  Unity 
of  place  disappears  —  from  the  Louvre  of 
Francois  Premier  we  are  transported  to  a  pros- 
titute's den,  from  Valladolid  in  Spain  to  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  in  Germany.  Unity  of  time  like- 
wise disappears  —  days,  months,  sometimes 
years,  elapse  between  the  opening  scenes  of  tint 
mece  and  its  denouement.  The  action  is  no 
longer  confined  to  the  four  walls  of  a  room 
and  the  24  hours  of  a  day. 

Unity  of  action,  however,  is  respected,  to 
which  is  added  unity  of  impression.  Interest 
must  be  sustained  and  the  play  proceed  along 
its  appointed  lines.  Terror  and  pity  must  be 
kept  up  to  the  end,  and  we  no  longer  have,  as 
in  the  fifth  act  of  melodrama,  a  happy  ending 
belying  at  the  last  minute  the  normal  and 
tragic  action  of  the  piece.  Romantic  drama 
must  wind  up  in  misfortune  and  therefore  be 
true  to  life. 

When  compared  with  melodrama  it  presents 
still  another  essential^  difference ;  the  style  is 
maintained  and  verse  is  employed  in  preference 
to  prose.  These  verses  contain  the  classical  12 
syllables  of  Alexandrin,  but  they  tend  to  im- 
prove  in  versatility  and  ct^r.  Lines  are  cut 
np  to  suit  a  new  cadence  of  verses,  the  pause 
displaced  and  encroachments  on  the  next  verse 
to  complete  the  phrase  are  risked.  We  all  re- 
member the  great  outcry  which  saluted  the 
first  verse  of  'Hemani* — a  daring  innovation 
of  the  poet : 

**  .  .  .     On  vient  par  l'eacali«r  dArobt." 
("   ...  Comfng  ftlong  the  stairt — ondrftd.") 

Finally,  no  hesitation  is  made  in  using  the 
rig^t  word,  the  familiar  or  trivial  one  if  neces- 
sary:  Instead  of  the  noble  style  we  have: 

"Un  vers  libre.  franc,  loTBl.oBant  tout  dire  suiipuderie. 
tout  espoMT  sans  recberdie." 

<"A  free  verse,  fmnk  and  loyal,  dadoa  to  teS  eiBrytliina, 
without  prudery,  expose  everything  without  inquiry"). 

Vi^y  resumes  in  a  still  clearer  manner  the 
conditaons  of  tbis  new  at^  Accbrdilig  to  him 


drama  is  modem  tragedy.  Consequently:  (1) 
In  its  conception  we  must  take  a  broad  out- 
look on  life  and  not  the  narrow-minded  one 
resulting  from  common  intri^e.  We  must 
not  be  satisfied  with  a  hastily  worked  up 
crisis,  but  show  a  study  of  life  extending  over 
long  periods  and  experience.  He  prefers 
Sb^espeare's  style  to  Racine's: 

(2)  In  its  oonqtosition  we  should  draw  char- 
acters, n(^  roles;  we  would  represent  peaceful 
scenes,  without  drama,  in  which  would  be. 
sprinkled  an  element  of  tragedy  and  comedy. 
No  longer  would  we  have  a  Rodrigne  or  a 
Fhidre  acting  a  scene  in  a  person's  life  of 
ephemeral  duration,  bt^t  a  Hamlet  or  a  Lady 
Macbeth  who  maintain  their  character  through- 
out their  whole  existence.  Assuredly  the 
dramatic  and  artificial  tone  would  be  laddng 
but  in  its  place  we  should  have,  as  in  actual 
Kle^  our  caim,  happy  or  our  sad  moments. 

(3)  In  its  escecntion  it  would  have  a  free 
and  easy  style  —  comic,  tragic,  sometimes  even 
einc  The  characters  would  not  all  ^>eak  the 
same  pretentious  language.  The  grandiloquence 
of  kings  and  the  passionate  virords  of  great 
heroes  would  be  mingled  with  the  simple  say- 
ings of  the  people  and  the  merry  quips  of 
jesters.  It  is,  in  short,  alt<»etfaer  the  reverse 
of  classical  literature ;  real  life  replaces  conven- 
tiim.  It  is  a  very  large  and  revolutionary  pro- 
gram. An  examination  of  the  worics  will 
enable  us  to  see  whether  it  has  been  carried 
out,  or  whether  it  is  even  possible  of  execu- 
tion. 

The  Wocka. —  RomanticiBm  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  in  1829  widi  *Henri  III 
et  sa  cour*  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  and 
'OthcUo*  by  Vigiry,  and  in  1830  with  <Her- 
nani*  by  Victor  Hugo.  The  struggle  was  keen 
between  the  old  and  the  new  s<£ools.  It  re- 
sulted, however,  in  the  defeat  of  the  old  sdiool 
and  the  triumph  of  the  new. 

We  are  indebted  to  Alexandre  Dumas  pere 
for  the  historic  dramas  'Henri  III,>  'Chris- 
tine* (1830)  and  'Charies  VIII  et  ses  vassaux* 
(1831).  His  psychology  was  roug^  and  ready 
and  his  characters  were  rather  in  the  nature 
of  puppets.  But  he  was  undoubtedly  imbued 
with  dramatic  instincts  and  understood  the 
importance  of  action  in  a  play.  There  was  life 
in  his  pieces  and  he  knew  how  to  maintain  in- 
terest and  keep  the  audience  in  hand  rif^t  np 
to  the  denouement  But  he  was  too  apt  to  rely 
on  easy  smsational  features  and  very  quickly 
drifted  into  pure  melodrama.  His  *Tour  de 
Nesle>  (1832)  is  an  example  of  this. 

The  art  of  Alfred  de  Vigny,  a  great  poet 
and  thinker,  was  of  a  more  sober  order,  but 
in  tem]>erainait  he  was  a  poor  dramatisL  His 
adaptations  of  Shakespeare,  ^Othello*  and 
^Shylock,*  and  his  historical  drama  'La  Mare- 
chale  d'Ancre,*  were  unemotioiKtl.  not  particu- 
larly scenical  and  indifferently  composed.  His 
*C3iatterton*  (1835),  however,  was  of  a  much 
higher  order  and  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  Ro- 
mantic theatre.  Here  we  have  qtnte  an  intimate 
drama,  die  action  not  exteadiiM(  beyond  a  few 
hours.  It  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  has  writ- 
ten a  letter  in  the  morning  and  who  waits  for 
die  reply  until  evenii^;  when  it  at  last  arrives 
it  kills  him.  In  ^CHiatterton'  we  have  drama 
of  a  philosophical  and  idyllic  order.  The 
former,  and  most  pretendous,  leaves  us  cold 
Vigny  prodaimed  the  rights  of  the  poet  nAidi 
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society  had  treated  with  conteinpt  and  con- 
demned to  suicide.  This  was  the  mert  part  of 
the  work.  But.  the  chaste  lov&^  which  never 
dares  to  declare  itself,  of  Kitty  Bell  and  Chat- 
tertoa  that  exauistte  tenderness  of  two  frail, 
pure  beings,  victims  of  the  conditions  of  life, 
and  which  is  only  revealed  in  death,  is  a  pene- 
trating and  poignant  piece  of  drama  which 
makes  this  work  inccMnparable.  No  work,  not 
even  the  masterpieces  of  Victor  Hugo,  attain 
such  a  degree  of  sincerity  and  perfection. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  by  a  strange  coin- 
cidence, this  unique  work  is  classical  in  many 
res|>ects:  unit^  of  place,  uni^  of -time  and  a 
crisis  which  is  passionate,  violent  and  short. 
But  it  remains  romantic  in  one  point :  Chatter- 
ton  is  not  an  individual  but  a  symbol,  merely  a 
name.  His  soul  is  the  soul  of  me  poet. 

Victor  Hugo  is  the  -master  of  Romantic 
drama.  He  began  his  career  with  'Cromwell' 
(1827),  a  piece  unsuitable  for  theatrical  repre- 
sentation, and  which,  like  his  <Pr4facet>  is 
more  valuable  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
public  dedaration.  These  were  followed  by 
several  other  works,  most  of  them  in  verse  but 
some  (the  poorest  ones)  in  prose.  The  most 
important  were  'Hernani'  (1830),  <Ruy  Bias' 
(1838)  and  <Les  Burgraves>  (1843).  Later  on, 
the  author  published  two  pieces  out  did  not 
have  them  staged:  the  'Theatre  en  Uberti' 
(1866)  and  a  mystical,  gloon^  drama,  *Tor- 
qnemada*  (1882).  Hugo's  style  is  odd  and  dis- 
concerting. He  was  essentially  a  poet  and  not 
a  dramatist,  and  to  this  must  be  attributed  his 
brilliancy  and  also  his  shortcomings.  He  was 
above  all  lyrical,  attaining  even  the  sublime. 
Some  passages  from  'Hemani*  and  'Ruy  Bias,* 
of  incomparable  harmony,  are  an  enchantment 
to  the  ear.  Witness  his  duo  between  Hernani 
and  Dona  Sol,  between  Ruy  Bias  and  the 
Queen,  between  Marion  Delorme  and  Didier, 
or  let  us  say  between  the  Lover  and  the  Be- 
lovM,  eternal  lovers  of  romance  with  their 
meltiT^  and  voluptuous  language,  whose  words 
sink  into  the  soul  and  transport  us  into  a 
realm  of  dreams.  Sometimes  he  uses  the  lash 
of  satire,  manipulated  by  the  inflamed  accents 
of  Ruy  Bias  to  stigmatize  extortioners,  those 

?iriests  and  courtiers  of  Spain  j  or  the  epical 
aneuage  of  a  Ruy  Gomez  at  Sihra  in  the  por- 
trait scene  ('Hernairi*),  or  even  the  truculent 
and  sopeih  comedy  of  Don  Cfcar,  that  tatter- 
demalion so  proudly  arrayed  in  his  ragged 
raiment  Hugo,  the  wonderful  virtuoso, 
touches  every  string  of  the  lyre  with  a  master 
hand.  But  his  characters  have  no  living  counter- 
part, they  do  not  belong  to  this  world.  They 
speak  at'  fiT€At  length  and  magnificently,  bnt 
emptily.  They  speidc  for  their  own  satisfac- 
tion and  not  for  others,  not  merely  to  make 
themselves  heard  but  to  portray  their  own 
character.  And  what  defiiution  die^  makel 
Eloquent,  btit  how  pueiflel  Hernani  is; 

.    .    Une  force  tpA  va 
Uoe  Sum  de  maUieur  fute  Kvec  dea  tfoibngi  ** 

.    .   A  force  Uiat  goes 
An  tmtortnute  toul  made  with  eironl  **) 

Roy  Bias,  the  lackey  enamored  of  a  Queeo : 

"Vnynit  ten*  ftmomcax  i'aae  MoOe," 
<"  ibi  earthwonn  mwniond  of  » itar  "), 

and  Don  C£sar,  the  great  Seigneur,  who, 
mined,  assodates  with  the  ruffians  of  Madrid: 

**  IFa  iwi'm  grabt  vida  oft  manqu*  et  Qui  matm." 

C  A  poor,  empt7  rattb,  tacUng  that  irtikh'KNmdO> 


In  reality  they  are  not  individuals  but  mere 
symbols.  Ruy  Bbs  rspreaents  the  People;  the 
Queen,  the  eternal  Woman.  In  'Angelo,' 
Catheriiia.  ia  the  woman  of  sode^  and  Tiibe 
is  the  woman  whom  society  •coma,  but  both 
are  types  of  the  weaker  sex,  both  stand  for 
Womanhood. 

In  these  large  generalizations  and  empty 
i^theses  reality  ■  is  motionless  and  senseless. 
There  are  no  really  life-like  characters,  only 
puppets,  magnificently  presented  it  is  true,  but 
without  a  trace  of  psychology  or  the  least  sign 
o£  individual  life. 

What  matter!  Strictly  spcaldiw  it  is  not 
real  'dramatic  art  but  it  is  unooubtedly  a 
dazzling  stage  picture.  We  are  irresistibly 
carried  away  by  the  effusion  and  spirit  of  the 
poet.  Of  drama  in  the  real  meaning  of  the 
word  we  find  praCticaUy  nothing.  The  plots 
are  childish  and  the  situations  often  descend 
to  the  level  of  common  vaudeville;  for  in- 
stance, we  have  a  ldng  hiding  in  a  cupboard, 
an  emperor  dbg^sed  as  a  beggar,  a  cabinet 
minister  answering  the  door  or  jterfonnine 
other  menial  offices  like  any  properly  trained 
domestic  servant  If  we  stopped  to  think  we 
could  not  refrain  from  smiling,  but  we  are  not 
given  time  for  reflection,  overwhelmed  as  we 
are  by  Victor  Hugo's  hardy  conceptions,  bril- 
liant metaphors  and  strikise  contrasts.  The 
poet  makes  up  in  richness  of  language  for  the 
poor  dramatic  quali^  of  his  woncs  with  their 
weak  psycbolog;/  ana  elementary  scenic  effects. 

Alfred  de  Musset  did  not  write  with  a  view 
to  his  works  being  staged,  the  result  being  that 
dramatic  art  was  enrichea  to  a  greater  degree 
than  might  otherwise  .  have  been  the  _  case. 
Being  absoluteljr  free  from  theatrical  considera- 
tions, his  imagination  took  wings  and  gently 
flying  from  flower  to  flower,  so  to  speak,  he 
composed  rare  and  beautiful  bouquets.  In  lus 
*Com£dies  et  Proverbcs*  we  see  Musset  at  all 
stages  and  conditions  of  his  life.  We  see  his 
personality  in  Fortanio,  that  Oiinibin  of  Beau- 
marchais'  creation,  but  more  poetical,  sacri- 
ficing his  life  for  a  smile  from  his  adored  one; 
and  we  meet  him  again  in  Uncle  Van  Budt 
whcffn  50  years  of  life  has  rendered  wise  and 
only  gentl^  chi<£iw.  But  we  find  a  more  life- 
like portrait  of  Musset  in  Perdtcan  or  Octave 
Valentin  or  Fantasio,  the  gentle  hero,  voluptu- 
ous yet  sensitive,  jesting  yet  sincere,  sceptical 
yet  passionate.  He  frolidced  with  love, 
laughed  and  mocked  at  love,  but  he  was  in 
turn  tricked  and  fooled  by  k>ve.  He  sought  to 
trifle  too  much  with  kve  but  *on  ne  badine  pM 
avec  I'amour.* 

In  this  we  bare  an  estpbnadon  of  Ms  woiIes, 
which,  while  li;^,  were  at  the  same  time  pro- 
found, those  *marivaudages*  (works  ot  a 
fairly  affected  style)  but  infinitely  more  sad 
and  more  dramatic,  nearly  alw^s  ending  in 
melanchohr  and  suffering,  sometimes  even  in 
death.  He  roamed  in  a  world  of  dreams,  ta 
ahnost  unreal  surroundings,  calling  to  mind  the 
fairy  scenes  of  Shakespeare.  His  im^nafioil, 
left  to  itself,  wandered  at  random.  It  was 
pure  ^cisra  widiout  the  ^l^itest  pbUoSMhical 
or  omer  pretension.  These  proses  of  Mmset 
hare  furnished  the  French  theatre  widi  its 
purest  poetical  productions! 

'  Clatticiil  RMction.^The  Romantic  theatre 
was  docnned  to  tfisappear  Its  success  had  been 
brilliaot  but  ephemend.  It  should  not  be  iot* 
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gotten  that  dramatic  art  lives  essentially  on 
action,  and  romanticism  which  is  the  expresaon 
of  mind  in  its  most  personal  conception  does 
not  respond  to  this  fundament^  condition.  The 
reactioD  was  not  long  in  taking  place.  ^Louis 
XV  (1832),  and  <Us  Enfants  d'Edouard' 
(1833),  the  pseudo-classical  works  of  Castmir 
Dclavigne,  were  frantically  applauded,  less  for 
their  intrinsic  worth,  whidi  was  poor,  than  be- 
cause they  were  against  Victor  Hugo's  style. 
Ponsard.  the  audior  of  *Lucrto>  (1843),  and 
^'Charlotte  Corday*  .(1850),  was  more  eloquent, 
if  not  more  dramatic,  and  his  prosaicism  was 
not  quite  so  flat. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  I9th  century,  Henri 
de  Bomier  wrote,  just  after  the  war  of  1870, 
<La  Fille  de  Roland'  (1875),  the  plot  of  which 
was  fairly  well  arranged,  evoking  the  national 
a^ory  of  France,  and  Staining  an  immense  suc- 
cess. Fruits  Oqtpie,  with  <Severo  Torelli' 
and  <Pour  la  Conronne,'  and  Jean  Richepin 
with  *Nana  Sahib*  and  'Par  fe  Glaive>  re- 
vived the  pc^Iar  taste  for  drama  in  verse. 
Still  more  recently,  Rostand  with  'Cyrano  de 
Bergerac,*  'L'Aiglon*  and  'Chantecler'  made 
an  effort  to  renovate  the  style  of  romanticism. 
We  all  know  the  success  he  obtained  with  these 
pieces,  especially  the  first  which  was  applauded 
to  the  sloes. 

But  puUic  taste  soon  tired  of  this  brilliant 
but  rather  artificial  art.  It  calls  for  truth  and 
reality  ^ich  is  found  lacking  in  the  extrava- 

fances  of  romantic  drama,  lliis  feeling 
rougfat  comedy  once  more  into  favor,  which 
hereafter  was  destined  to  become  more  and 
more  realistic  and  contemporary.  We  were  to 
descend,  so  to  say,  from  the  clouds  to  mother 
earth  and  substitute  actualities  for  the  historical 
past. 

VI.  The  Reaustic  Peeiot. 

Clutical  Comedy  and  Vaudeville^  The 
years  which  followed  on  the  great  develop- 
ment of  Romantic  drama  were  a  period  of  re- 
lief. A  movement  of  reaction  toward  Natural- 
ism began  to  make  itself  felt  and  more  simple 
forms  of  art  came  into  favor  ^ain.  Comedy 
relegated  drama  to  a  secondary  place.  As  a 
matter  of  .fact  comedy  had  never  completely 
lost  its  hold  on  the  puolic,  but  during  the  first 
half  of  the  I9th  century  its  more  sordid  side 
only  appealed  to  spectators.  We  witnessed  the 
triumph  of  vaudeville  with  Picard  and  espe- 
cially Scribe.  Hiis  latter  name  is  an  incanur 
tion  of  the  epodi  and  at  the  same  time  forms  a 
judgment  thereof.  Scribe  was  the  exact  an- 
tithesis of  an  artist.  In  his  works  no  trace  is 
found  of  poetry  or  style.  He  was,  however, 
an  adept  in  stagecraft,  excelled  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  plot  and  a  pastmaster  in  the 
preparation  of  theatrical  situations.  His  char- 
acters had  to  be  manipulated  like  puppets, 
which  in  fact  they  really  were;  they  appeared, 
£saiv>eared,  met  unexpectedly,  lost  one  another 
only  to  meet  again  at  the  opportune  moment 
In  his  best  pieces,  i.e.,  those  most  cleverly  ar- 
ranged, 'Bertrand  et  Raton.'  <La  Camaraderie^ 
and  'Bataille  des  Dames,*  he  handled  compli- 
cated situations  with  a  master  hand. 

Victorien  Sardou  followed  in  his  footsteps. 
He,  also,  replaced  art  by  artificiality  and 
grasfKd  in  a  remarkable  manner  alt  the  tricks 
of  the  trade.  He  was  able  to  machinate  ad- 
niraUy  an  faitrigne  whedier  in  tiie  nature  of 


vaudeville  like  <^attes  de  Moucfae'  or  wheir 
dealing  witii  a  historical  question  as  in  *Patrie* 
or  ^lleodora.' 

There  was  more  sinceri^  and  realism  in 
die  astonishing  vaudevilles  of  Labiche.  A 
grain  of  common  sense  always  sobered  his 
coarsest  farces.  'Monsieur  Perrichon*  was  as 
unemotional  toward  him  who  helped  him  as  he 
was  ardent  in  befriending  others.  His  remark 
•Vous  me  devez  tout  .  .  .  je  ne  I'oublierai 
jamais*  (*You  owe  me  eveiything  ...  I  shall 
never  forget  it»)  is  tyjucal  of  the  man.  He 
was,  moreover,  capable  of  better  work  than 
that  displayed  in  <Le  (Zhapeau  de  Faille 
d'ltalie^  with  its  quid  pro  quos  and  code  and 
bull  situations. 

The  operettas  of  Offenbach,  written  with 
the  collaboration  of  Meilhac  and  Hal^,  were 
masterpieces  of  satiric  concealed  beneath  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  buffoonery,  particularly 
<0rph6e  aux  Enfers>  and  *La  Belle  Hel^ne.* 

Popular  Comedy. —  Real  comedy,  i.e.,  com- 
edy 01  life  and  comedy  of  character,  was  repre- 
sented by  these  two  authors,  Emile  Au^^er  and 
Alexandre  Dumas  fils,  with  a  disposition  for 
the  pathetic  cmnedy  of  La  (Thaussie  and  the 
popular  drama  of  Diderot.  At^er  was  that  type 
of  the  middle-class  man,  having  all  his  sterling 
qualities  but  also  his  narrow-minded  ideas.  His 
ideal  was  sound  but  prejudiced.  He  desired 
more  than  anything  else  to  maintain  and  fortify 
home  life.  ■  He  waged  war  to  the  knife  on 
everytlung  pertaining  to .  the  romantic.  His 
fantastic  ideas  concerning  ranantidsm  dis- 
turbed the  most  respectable  women;  in  *G»r 
brielle*  we  see  a  woman  about  to  desert  her 
husband  and  child  because  she  is  mentally  up- 
set and  thinks  she  has  poetical  aspirations.  In 
the  'Manage  d'Olympe,*  Aug^er  attacked  the 
artificial  sentimentali^  of  those  who  consid- 
ered the  rehabilitation  of  fallen  woman  as  possi- 
ble and  desirable;  in  *Les  Lionnes  pauvres' 
and  'Les  Fourchambault*  he  depicted  the  havoc 
wro^it  by  a  life  of  luxuiy  and  treasure,  and 
In  'Osinture  dorfe*  he  made  a  violoit  attadc 
against  the  custom  of  giving  dowries  and 
financially  arran^d  marriages  in  gener^  His 
loyal,  upright  mind  and  aversion  for  innova- 
tion made  him  the  dhampion  of  the  traditions 
and  the  morals  of  the  people. 

Himsdf  a  commoner  in  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word,  he  created  certain  types  of  the 
middle  class  whidi  will  ever  survive;  Mon- 
sieur Poirier,  the  counterpart  of  the  Monsieur 
Jourdain  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  the  ^rvenu 
with  his  mania  for  greatness  sacrificing  his 
daughter  to  his  ambition  marrying  her  to  a 
ruined  nobleman  who  in  addition  to  deceiving 
her  despises  his  father-in-law;  or  Maitre 
Gti^rin,  the  unscrupulous  notary,  with  his  dis- 
honest associates,  whose  whole  character  is 
summed  up  in  his  sublime  but  wily  expression : 
*Je  toume  la  loi,  done  je  la  respectc*  (1 
twist  the  law,  yet  I  respect  it»). 

Moreover  Augier  thoroughly  understood  die 
intricacies  of  the  theatre.  His  pieces  were  ad- 
mirably planned,  and  he  had  the  gift  of  being 
able  to  develop  a  diaracter  in  all  dramatic  situ- 
ations. Dumas  fils  exercised  his  talent  on  a 
higher  plane  and  followed  a  more  generous 
ideal.  He  wrote  pieces  embodying  arguments, 
carefully  arraiigv<C  hut  the  prind^  mqect  of 
wfaidi  was' to  moraliie. 
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>^  Mis  ideas  were  certainly  bold  for  the  period 
in  which  be  lived.  He  advocated  the  rignts  of 
illegitimate  children,  and  in  ^Denise,'  those  of 
the  imwedded  mother.  He  even  made  himsdf 
the  champion  for  the  woman  who  has  erred, 
and  in  'La  Dame  aux  camtiias^  and  'Les  Id^s 
de  Madame  Aubray>  proposed  to  rehabilitate 
her.  In^  *Francillon_'  he  proclaimed  that 
adultery  is  just  as  criminal  on  the  husband's 
part  as  the  wife's  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
recognize  the  right  of  the  latter  to  take  revenge. 
These  pieces  which  might  possibly  be  deemed 
frigid  escape  diis  judgment  on  account  of  the 
skill  and  wit  wiw  which  they  are  treated 
Dumas  inherited  from  his  -  father  the  sjnrit  of 
the  theatre  and  he  wrote  in  a  vigorous  s^e, 
often  brilliant  and  sometimes  eloquent. 

Among  the  less  known  authors  of  the  end 
of  the  19th  century,  we  must  not  overlocJc 
Pailleron.  His  *  Monde  oil  I'on  s'ennuie'  was 
a  witty,  if  somewhat  puerile,  criticism  of  the 
literary  salons.  Henri  Becque,  talented  in  a 
bitter  and  harsh  style,  should  also  be  mentionui 
His  realism  is  of  a  pessimistic  nature.  In  his 
piece  *Les'  Corbeaux'  we  are  shown  a  padc  of 
avaricious  and  imscrupulous  creditors  eager  for 
their  booty,  reducing  a  family  to  misery  after 
the  death  of  the  father.  His  'Parisienne'  was 
an  exhaustive  but  unjust  study  of  the  society 
woman  fluttering  between  her  husband  and  her 
lover,  or  lovers.  Finally,  *L'Amoureuse'  by 
Monsieur  de  Porto-Riche,  presented  us  widi  a 
curious  and  bewildering  psychcdoG^ral  doctmient 
on  the  mentality  of  tnis  eternal  female: 

The  Free  Theatre^  Toward  the  end  of  the 
century,  an  interesting  experiment  was  made  by 
Monsieur  Antoine.  Under  the  influence  of  na- 
turalism inspired  by  Zola  and  the  Goncourts,  he 
founded  the  free  theatre.  He  sought  to  pro- 
test against  the  artificial  character  of  contem- 
porary dramatic  art,  and  depict  on  the  stage 
an  exact  picture  of  actual  life.  At  6i3t  he  em- 
ployed his  energies  in  criticising  to  excess  pass- 
ing events  and  personalities  in  a  si^tcful  hut 
witty  manner,  and,  under  the  cloak  of  realism, 
he  took  pleasure  in  describings  with  exaggera- 
tion, the  defects  and  turpitudes  of  humanly. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  kept  ^'open 
bouse'*  for  new  authors,  and  we  are  indebted 
to  him  for  some  pieces  by  Jean  Jullien,  Georges 
Ancey,  etc.,  whose  names  might  never  have 
been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public  if  he 
had  not  accepted  their  plays.  He  also  staged- 
fore^  masterpieces,  particularly  those  of  Ib- 
sen, *Le$  Revenants*  and  *Le  Canard  Sau- 
rage.'  Finally,  he  paid  great  attention  to  the 
scenery,  to  which  he  gave  a  more  real  appear- 
ance, and  introduced  more  simplicity  in  die  play 
of  the  actors. 

Present  Tendencies.—  This  evolution  of 
realism  in  the  theatre  is  not  yet  completed. 
Possibly  it  is  counteracted  other  tendencies 
more^  or  less  undefined.  The  dramatic  produc- 
tion in  France  is  more  abundant  than  ever  but 
it  would  seem  that  it  is  still  feelbg  its  way. 
Spontaneous  comedy,  pure  and  simple,  is  a 
tiling  of  the  past.  We  have  above  all  pieces  of 
an  fll-defined  and  composite  style  embodying 
both  comedy  of  every-day  life,  character-com- 
edy and  drama.  Many  eminent  authors  such 
as  Capus,  Donnay,  Lavedan,  Romain  Coolus, 
Bataille,  Bernstein,  know  how  to  combine  wit 
with  emotion.   On  the  other  hand  a  ht^er 
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ideal  is  sought  and  social  problems  are  dis- 
cussed on  the  stage.  Monsieur  Brietix  attacks 
our  whole  legal  system  in  ^La  Robe  Rouge,* 
and  poses  dillicult  questions  ccmceming  sexual 
morality  in  <Les  Avari^'  and  *Avortement* ; 
Monsieur  Herrieu  in  *Les  Tenailles*  and  <La 
Loi  de  I'homme*  espouses  the  cause  of  fem- 
inism; Monsieur  Emile  Fabre  evoke  and  con- 
demns in  *Les  Ventres  dores'  the  big  financial 
Scandals  which  have  recently  been  the  subject 
of  a  large  press  campaign.  Monsieur  de  Curel, 
me  of  the  most  talented  dramatic  authors  of 
our  day,  deals  with  tonchin^  and  difficult  cases 
of  conscience  in  *La  Nouvelle  Idole.*  Has  a 
famous  i^ysician  the  right  to  sacrifice  the  life 
of  a  Mtient  in  the  interests  of  science,  or 
jeopardize  an  existence  to  save  thousands  of 
other  human  beings?  In  the  *R£pas  du  Lion> 
we  are  asked  to  solve  the  problem  of  whether 
great  intelligence  and  highly  refined  ideals 
should  concentrate  themsdves  to  die  welfare 
of  the  ignorant  masses  who  would  destroy 
thenr. 

Thus  we  find  many  talented  and  prominiw 
writers  but  no  particular  name  which  stands 
in  relief  and  no  style  clearly  dominating  an- 
other. Such  is  the  present  state  of  dnunatic 
art  in  France,  and  as  such  it  holds  its  own 
throughout  the  world,  giving  stimulus  to  other 
peoples.  As  far  as  it  can  be  permitted  to 
prophesy  in  such  matters,  it  would  seem  tikdy 
that  the  theatre  of  the  future  would  have  a 
tendency  to  take  up  p(^cal  and  sodal  ques- 
tions. But  what  has  tne  future  in  store  for  us? 
Who  knows  if  as  the  outcome  of  the  Great 
War  which  is  scourging  Europe  a  new  world 
will  not  be  bom  whioi  will  create  a  formula  of 
art  as  yet  unknown  ?  In  any  case,  France,  which 
up  to  now  has  been  the  special  cradle  of  dra- 
matic art,  will  certainly  not  be  the  last  to  di$> 
cover  its  proper  trend  and  perhaps  indicate  it 
to  others. 

Bibliography.—  I,  General  :  Untilhac,  *His- 
toire  generale  du  th6&tre  en  France' ;  Brune* 
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tique.* 
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sai  critigue  sur  le  theatre  de  Victor  Hugo'; 
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Enl,  Dupuy,  «Alfi«d  de  Vigny.'  (/)  The 
Realistic  Period.—  Em.  Faguet,  <Notes  sur  le 
theatre';  J.  Lemaitre,  <  Impressions  de 
theatre';  R.  Donmi^  ^Essais  sur  le  tfi&tra 
cohtemporain.' 
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16.  FRENCH  MUSIC  Animated  by  an 
intense  new  life,  the  French  School  among  all 
schools  of  music  sUnds  out  rich  and '  flourish- 
ing. RetEuning  all  that  is  best  in  the  paat,  it 
looks  fearlessly  toward  the  future,  and  repre- 
sents a  harmonious  classical  epoch. 

French  music  displays  with  profound  truth- 
fulness the  countless  national  sensations  of 
the  present  day.  With  some  composers  it 
expresses  a  religious  sentiment,  with  others  it 
has  become  pagan,  a  noble  and  sound  pagan- 
ism which  surrenders  itself  wholly  to  the 
beauty  of  its  surroundings,  in  hymns  of  pan- 
theism, in  which  all  the  voices  o  f  the  umverse 
and  of  mankind  are  blended.  The  history  of 
.music  since  the  ''d^hant*  of  the  Middle  Age& 
from  the  first  "septiemes  non  pripar^*  oi 
Monteverde  is  a  continuation^  of  harmonic  dis- 
coveries. Moreover,  as  occasion  offers,  our  art 
of  to-day  remains  rhythmic,  distinct  and  vigor- 
ous. Its  vigor  is  qtute  classical*  made  to  m1- 
ance  between  sentiment  and  reason. 

Of  primitive  Gallic  music  we  are  able  to 
recognize  traces  in  the  old  sonj^  of  Brittatqr. 
For  Brittany  is  faithfully  traditional  as  much 
by  her  relative  remoteness  as  by  the  well- 
known  stubbornness  of  her  people.  Barzas- 
Breis,  H.  de  la  Villemarque  and  the  collection 
of  popular  melodies  copied  by  Bourgault- 
Ducoudray  contain  admirable  examples.  As  .in 
some  Scottish  or  Welsh  airs,  the  Celtic  soul 
live^  again.  The  reverie,  face  to  face  with 
wide  horizons,  serene  and  tender  piety^  some- 
times even  a  real  gladness,  arc  blended  m  those 
accents, ,  the  character  of  which,  well  defined, 
remains  as  striking  as  in  former  times.  One 
hears  in  them  those  antique  modes  which  were 
equally  those  of  the  earlier  Greeks.  The 
Dorian,  whose  virile  energy  and  nobly  har- 
monious gravity  belonged  also  to  that  of  the 
Doric  order;  the  Phrygian,  wholly  in  contem- 
plative ecstacy  before  the  divine  scenes  of 
nature;  the  Lydian,  descended  from  Asia 
Minor,  brilliant  with  li^t  and  of  a  singular 
charm.  It  is  probable  that  these  modes  were 
^scovered  by  the  people  of  Brittany,  entirely 
on  their  part,  wimout  having  been  derived 
from  the  Greeks  the  intermediary  of  the 
Gallo-Roraan  conquest.  Modem  composers, 
grouped  under  the  name  of  'Celtic  School,* 
consider  that  Brittany  owes  nothing  to  the 
Latin  genius.  Their  influence  on  our  music  is 
undeniable  and  fruitful. 

The  Middle  Ages  saw  an  extremely  ap- 
preciated art.  Our  Merovingian  kings  loved 
music;  later,  in  tlmr  heroic  poems,'  the 
.trouvSrts,  die  troubadours  <as  formerly  the 
aged  Homer)  related  the  glory  of  the  heroes. 
More  profane,  some  jwpular  refrains  translate 
wonderfully  the  ironical  gaiety  of  a  people 
.who,  accqrding  to  all  appearance,  were  sensi- 
tive to  oe  beauty  of  sound.  Let  us  call  to 
mind  the  amusing.  ^ Prose  of  the  Ass,*  wittily 
taken  np  by  G.  Piemi  in  his  •Scherzo*  of  the 
*Year  one  thousand.' 

It  belongs  to  comic  art,  so  distinctive  in  its 
s^le,  of  which  certain  sculpture  in  cathedrals 
has  left  us  grotesque  proofs.  On  the  other 
hand,  sacred,  music  reaiihes  to  serene  heights 
of  collective  expression  in  the  Gregorian 
chants.  It  has  sometimes  been  thought  that 
these  melodies  are  none  other  than  the  themes 
f  .ancient  Greece,  baptized  as  Christians  for 
£  occasion,  as  the.churches  of  Rome  made  use 


of  columns  from  heathen  temples.  Thus, 
legend  attributes  the  Te  Deum  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  Sophocles.  This  fa^othesis  would  not 
appear  to  be  absurd.  The  oldest  of  the 
Gr^oriao  chants  are  very  simple,  syllabic  e.g., 
Ae  Dies  Ira.  In  the  course  of  time,  a  freer 
melody  soars  higher  toward  the  skies,  similar 
to  the  expansion  of  the  Gothic  cathedrals 
with  their  •flamboyant*  ogives.  Plain  chant, 
the  expression  of  which  has  no  individuality, 
might  seem  at  first  cold,  hut  its  pure  meditative 
line,  joyful  even  in  the  Sanctus  and  the 
Alleluia  is  full  of  stirring  sentiment  To  the 
Gr^rian  chant,  the  art  of  the  contrapuntists  of 
the  Renaissance  owes  its  birth.  It  acquired  a 
sure  style  and  masterly  skill  with  the  musicians 
of  the  16th  century;  their  vocal  counterpoint 
was  an  accomplished  science.  The  descriptive 
tendency  to  which  our  artists  often  ceded  in 
the  course  of  time  asserted  itself  in  the  ^Battle 
of  Marignan>  and  the  'Awakening  of  the 
birds,'  by  Ch.  Janneldn.  This  name,  like  those 
of  Claude  1e  Jeune,  GuilL  de  Costeley,  CI. 
de  Scrimzy,  are  familiar  with  us  to-day.*  As 
to  the  sacred  art  of  this  period,  its  beauties 
were  brought  to  light  by  the  chanters  of  Saint 
Gervais.  In  every  respect  it  harmonizes  with 
the  architecture  and  to  the  proper  atmosphere 
of  the  cathedrals.  The  reini  of  Louis  XIV 
saw  the  ancient  gamut  gradually  abandoned, 
retaining  only  the  ordinary  major  and  minor. 
On  the  other  hand,  whilst  tiie  16th  century  re- 
served, in  general,  the  same  importance  in  all 
its  parts,  the  melody  of  the  17th  asserted  itself, 
isolated  and  preponderant  in  juxtaposition  to 
the  accompamment  But  it  did  not  burst  forth 
with  the  boldness  or  the  fulness  that  it  has  at- 
tained since  in  modem  music  In  spite  of  the 
excellent  writing  of  our  authors,  the  vocal  line 
retains  a  sort  of  timi<Kty  in  me  expression. 
The  art  of  sound  is  the  slave  of  the  public  It 
aims  to  please,  to  amuse.  The  lanjguage  of 
the  i>ersonal  sentiments  of  the  musician  and 
especially  his  complainings  would  scarcely  be 
allowed.  Instrumental  works  and  pieces  for 
the  oi^n  are  concise  but  charming,  sober,  full 
of  good  humor  and  of  a  real  nobility  of 
thought  At  the  opera,  poetry  is  the  great 
ruler  and_  the  composer  dares  not  yet  translate 
into  music  the  sentiments  which  it  describes. 
TulJi,  the  most  illustrious,  although  Italian  by 
birth,  submitted  entirely  .to  this  aesthetic  style. 
In  spite  of  the  restrictions  which  resulted  from 
it,  our  school  was  very  flourishing;  there  were 
organists,  hamsichord-players  of  infinite  talent 
such  as  L.  Marchand,  W.  de  Grigny,  Qeram- 
bault,  Cai,  dUerlevoix,  Couperin  and  espe- 
cially J.  P.  L.  Rameau.  This  great  master  to 
whom  we  owe  so  many  delightful,  even  really 
vigorous  works,  receives  to-day  the  just  homage 
of  the  Debussy,  Dukas,  Ravel.  Our  modern 
artists  have  recognized  the  link  with  the  past. 
Moreover,  without  imitating  it,  or  losing  any 
new  acquisitions,  many  are  happily  inspired  l^' 
ancient  music:  its  measure,  its  purity  of  style, 
its  ludd  discernment  Ye^  in  spite  of  a  real 
independence  and  however  tfioroughly  a  musi- 
dan  Rameau  may  be,  one  cannot  'say  mat  either 

•Thanks  to  the^pfeformance  of  the  Society  of  the  Con- 
■n-vmtoire,  the  Society  Guillot  de  Sainhria.  with  J.  Oricet,  at 
the  Schola  Caatoram  with  Ch.  Bordea  and  d'lndy  aa  wdl 
as  several  excellent  vocal  quartets. 

tThe  most  celebrated  of  these  oompOMn  •»  R.  de  Lassos, 
JoKpuB  dsa  Ptia,  aatd  GottdimaL 
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die  qualiries  or  the  national  soul  are  to  be 
found  entirely  In  him.  Modern  music  by  its 
expansiveness  and  its  discoveries  has  turned 
to  the  Hght,  the  face  of  that  soul,  left  in  the 
shade  by  the  masters  of  former  times.  The 
latter,  polished,  worldly,  tra<tittonal,  do  not 
reveal  the  hi^ly  exalted  and  lofty  ima^a- 
tion  of  Prdnce.  Our  professors  of  rhetoric 
often  insist  on  the  order  that  characterizes  the 
art  of  onr  country ;  and  it  is  quite  true,  but  it 
Is  not  eveiything. 

It  was  romanticism  which  at  first  appeared 
to  widen  our  horizon.  It  commenced  with  the 
encyclopedists  and  I.  J.  Rousseau.  These  phi- 
losophers foresaw  how  our  art  would  become 
greater  one  day,  by  the  action  of  a  free  voice 
and  a  spirit  entirdy  human.  It  was  that  period, 
forerunner  of  the  Revolution  of  1789,  In  which 
the  ideal  of  those  tinnkers,  charmed  with 
solidity,  gave,  at  last,  to  the  cry  of  man- 
kind, tlie  right  to  live.  And  that  cry,  with 
on  the  other  hand  the  energy  of  a  restmiption 
of  hope,  leading  to  hymns  of  serene  and  en- 
thusiastic joy,  IS  almost  the  iii^ole  of  our 
music  of  mt  present  day. 

After  die  cctiebrated  'Quarrel  of  the  Buf- 
fons>  in  which  the  Italians  triumphed,  the 
works  of  Gluck,  in  harmomr  with  the  principles 
of  the  encyclopedists,  had  a  considerable  in- 
fluence. But  our  musicians  did  not  grasp  the 
true  lesson.  These  worts  seem  to  have  made 
them  forget  those  of  Rameau.  It  was  not  a 
question  tor  them  to  curtail  their  accompani- 
ments. Indeed  Rousseau  wronglv  juckwd  that 
a  more  expressive  art  demanded  a  simplification 
of  accords  and  counterpoint ;  but  modem  music 
and  already  that  of  J.  S.  Bach  proves  that 
this  is  absurd.  A  noble  harmony  more  often 
only  accentuates  the  beauty  of  the  melody.  It 
ought  to  have  been  imderstood  that  the  admi- 
rable technic  of  Rameau  was  necessary  to  our 
school  and  further  that,  that  kind  of  wider  ex- 
panuon  in  singing  sufficed,  coming  as  it  were, 
to  animate  a  oimse  and  rich  matmaL  Unfor- 
tunately, it  is  easier  to  impovtridi  an  art,  and 
the  principles  of  Rousseau,  followed  too 
strictly  to  the  letter,  had  that  effect  Then, 
doubtless,  there  was  a  desire  to  render  music 
popular.  It  was  not  wanting  in  interest,  how- 
ever, in  the  revolutionary  epoch,  especially  with 
the  famous  *5ong  of  the  Departure,^  also  in 
the  'Song  of  the  25th  Mcssidor,*  triple  choruses 
by  Mihul.  and  above  all  with  the  matchless 
*  Marseillaise'  of  Roup;et  de  Hsle  a  uniqtie 
work,  bom  of  cxcepUonal  circumstances.  It 
has  never  been  reproduced;  besides  nothing  is 
more  rare  than  a  noble  heroic  son^.  Finally, 
let  us  call  to  mind  the  charm  and  intelligence 
of  Gr£try,  the  real  beaufy  of  Joseph  de  M£hul, 
the  works  of  Lesueur,  lull  of  noble  and  ex- 
cellent intentions.  But  a  solid  musical  stmcture, 
vrrified  with  songs  of  particular  harmony 
and  rhydim,  new  and  audacious— such  was 
the  appanage  of  Berlioz.  An  extraordinaiy 
phenomenon,  this  really  g^ial  musician  had 
been  obli^d  to  invent  nearly  all  his  resources 
(when  still  at  the  Conservatoire,  he  wrote  the 
'Overture  to  the  Free  Judges,>  he  ignored  the 
German  masters  with  the  exception  of  a.  few  of 
Gluck*!  works).  Let  us  remark  that  Hector 
Berlioz  is  essentially  French.  It  was  not 
under  the  German  influence  that  he  wrote  works 
of  such  ample  dimaisicMis  and  vieorous  so- 
norousness, (he,  however,  none  die  less  ^pre- 


dated the  subde  delicacy  of  the  ordiestra). 
It  was  a  natural  taste.  That  taste  for  the 
grand  (and  not  the  colossal  in  the  wrong  sense 
of  the  word,  for  with  Berlioz  there  is  neither 
bombast  nor  tediousncss).  is  necessary  to  his 
romantic  enthusiasm,  as  otherwise  is  to  Itii- 
belais,  a  close,  serried  s^le  with  copious 
'Litanies.)  Moreover,  if  romanticism  were  en- 
tirety in  the  right  in  not  disowning  the  art  -of 
forewners,  neither  that  of  our  Gothic  past 
(so  dUtincdy  our  own),  this  movement  of  free, 
even  revolutionary  sensibility,  was  national  — 
caused  bv  the  same  -  state  of  the  mind.  One 
should  also  notice  that  Berlioz  possessed  that 
very  French  sense  of  measure  (and  measufe 
may  be  k^  in  great  works  for  it  concems 
only  harmonious  proportions) ;  lastly  his 
romanticism  was  balanced  b;^  his  classical  ten- 
dencies, his  Virgilian  education  (the  traces'  of 
which  is  revealra  in  the  'Trojans'  and  in  the 
pure  'Chihttiood  of  Christ').  His  power  is 
never  ' embarrassed  by  a  dull  heaviness,  his  de- 
velopment is,  at  onoe,  wide  and  concise;  his 
idea,  Midler  difftae  nor  diluted,  reiwaws 
and  strUdng.  Berlioz  Is  our  near  ancestor,  ho- 
cause  without  him  the  modem  wotld  is  alseady 
established  The  'Invocatiott  to  Nature,'  'The 
Fisher's  Lament,  ^  some  pases  of  'Ronseo  and 
Juliet,'  the  'Septuor  of  the  Trojans'  zeveil 
die  emotion  displayed  before  the  myttety  df 
things  that  the  t9th  coitury  taught  tu  to'  love: 
the  sea,  the  mountain^  the  ni^C,  the  brceae 
in  the  offing,  the  distut  yeya^a.  And  he  is 
the  creator  of  the  sympihcnic  poen  and  Ub  ov- 
chestra  has  remained  young.  The  todmic  of 
his  art  15  almost  ours  too :  liberty  of  bartooay, 
rhythm  and  development. 

Very  distinct  from  Berlioz,  often  wrongly 
understood  in  his  simplicity-  and  still  also  our 
ancestor  was  Charles  (^unod,  the  exquisite  aitd 

rd  musician  who  immortalized  die  act  of 
"(iarden  Scene*  in  'Fauat'  This  act  was 
disdained  by  the  critics,  ''There  is  nothing  in 
it*  Aocuatomed  to  the  violent  and  superfi- 
dal'  operas  of  Meyerbeer,  all  inner-  mctum 
could  not  exist  for  them.  Now,  tins  inner 
acdon  so  conformable  with  the  idea  even  of 
Monteverdi,  Gluck,  Wagner,  and  all  of  those 
who  have  made  the  "theatre  of  die  sonl"  of 
profound  sentiment  (to  btgin  with  j£schylds 
m  'Prometheus'),  that  is  deddedly  the- id^ 
aim  of  French  lyrical  drama.  Tlut  in  doo- 
sequencc  of  the  Wagnerian  allnretncttts 
(jounod  might  have  seemed  antiquated  flo  cer- 
tain ears  it  matters  litde.  In  geuMal.  our  best 
musicians  have  never  ceased  to  a^redate  him, 
from  Faur^  to  Ravel.  And  we  know  what 
our  modem  school  owes  to  him.  Indeed,  like 
Mozart,  like  Faur6  and  like  Debussy,  (jounod 
was  m%uic  itself.  If  there  are  some  irre^- 
larities  in  hu  woric  (for  he  does  not  free  him- 
self entirely  from  the  tedious  musical  sssthet- 
idsm  of  his  epoch),  diey  will  not  prevent  us 
from  loving  uiat  which  has  been  preserved 
from  the  ra'vages  of  time;  particuEiidy  that 
extreme  charm  of  which  the  strong  and  benef- 
icent perfume  has  not  C'vaporatbd*  With 
(xounod  there  is  something  of  the  pagan  in 
the  ingenuity  with  which  he  surrenders  him- 
self, an  instinctive  and  luminous  ease;  the 
softness  of  the  ^irase  and  of  the  harmtx^. 
The  16th  Mntury  saw,  with  the  classical 

*  For  InitsDos.  iwd  iga  i n  tiw  sdminbla  mdodiM  of  Vanke, 
•n  utoniihing  ml  oompfetB  sjrntlKaii. 
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spirit  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  the  triumph  of 
simplicity,  an  admirable  order  and  well  estab- 
listed  rules;  the  Revolution,  food  for  heroism 
in  the  cult  of  the  great  men  of  Plutarch.  To- 
day, the  art  of  the  ancient  Hellenes  Aows  us 
the  perfect  equilibrium;  and  with  the  cult  of 
the  harmonious  lines  of  the  human  body,  the 
natural  and  sincere  love  of  the  beautiful;  in 
the  same  way,  as  that  whidi  concerns  music, 
Gounod  seems  our  precursor.  He  was  also  a. 
believer,  a  mystic,  out  without  the  least  as- 
ceticism. Yet  his  art  does  not  express  any- 
thing of  sensualiQr.  Quite  the  reverse,  it  is 
essentially  sentiment  and  one  might  muce  die 
same  remark  of  those  that,  after  him,  were 
great  by  the  charm  of  their  compositions, 
Faur^  and  Debussy.  Apart  from  Berlioz  and 
Gounod,  Frendh  music,  until  about  I860,  had 
somewhat  slumbered.  The  composers,  over 
whom  the  influence  of  Meyerbeer  triumjdied, 
often  only  succeeded  in  producing  superficial 
ope  rat,  fiul  of  affectation,  the  trannent  reputa- 
tion of  whidi  could  not  mislead.  As  to  the 
cc»nic  opera,  althoudi,  since  Gr^try,  at  times 
delightful  with  Boieldieu  'The  Woman  in 
White>  and  Herold  *The  Qerks'  Meadow,' 
h  eventually  quite  degenerated;  the  same  is  to 
be  remarked  of  Auber,  Ad.  Adams,  V.  Mass^. 
It  has  been  brilliantly  revived  in  our  day. 
Moreover  this  s^le,  qualified  as  eminently  na- 
tional, only  represents  a  very  small  portion  of 
French  music. 

The  generation  immediately  following  that 
of  Bcriios  and  Gounod,  fostered  by  vigorous 
and  classical  studies,  finally  comprdienaed  all 
the  besraty  of  the  symphony.  Since  then,  this 
favorable  movement  was  no  longer  to  be 
stopped.  It  will  be  but  right  to  state  here, 
diat  the  ancient  German  masters  pointed  out 
the  way  to  a  more  closely  serried  technic  The 
example  of  Beethoven,  also  that  of  Mc»art 
were  pr«:ious,  but  still  more  that  of  J.  S.  Bach, 
in  ar^  we  have  never  approved  of,  nor  prac- 
tised* absolute  ^tecttomsnt,  esteemii^  on  the 
contrary  ^t  interdiange  is  beneficial,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  prejudicial  to  the  natural  gifts 
of  the  race.  Now,  French  music  has  not  been 
without  submitting  to  several  foreign  influences, 
but  tnr  a  harmonious  fusion,  they  have  onl^ 
hdped  to  maintain  its  national  originality;  it 
is  thus,  that  rich  natures  borrow  of  one  an- 
other. Our  school  is  no  less  great  nor  French, 
for  having  found  in  J.  S.  Bach  the  real  tradi- 
tional ttwe  of  polyphonetics.  This  style  of 
Bach's  directly  linked  to-  that  of  Purcell, 
Buxtdhude,  H.  Schutz  and  more  anciently,  of 
Gondimel,  and  the  Franco-Flemish  masters  of 
the  16di  century,  Goimod  understood  how  to 
discover  its  beauty  (as  his  commentaries  on  the 
ohants  of  the  grand  cantor  testify),  at  about 
the  same  time  as  Lalo,  Salnt-Saens  and  Caesar 
Franck.  The  latter,*  the  first  with  Berlioz, 
sees  far  and  wide.  But  the  admirable  hidden 
life  of  Franck  is  nothing  more  than  an  effort 
toward  the  best,  and  this  great  master  medi- 
tated long  in  silence,  seeking  his  own  calling, 
the  ri^t  direction  of  his  thoughts;  it  -was  onfy 
mudi  later  he  *reBlixed*  that  he  had  reached 
his  aim. 

Even  before  1870  tendencies,  at  the  same 
time  very  serious  and  pure^r  symphonic,  were 
affirmed.    Already  Ae  first  compositiotis  of 

•Thn*  trios,  op.  t<lS41). 


Saint-Saens  (this  delightful  tnj  : 
from  1865)  testify  to  those  gin^  .: 
bestowed  on  him,^  if  one  may  sij  . 
cradle :  an  eiKeptional  sure^  in  \- 
scoriiu;,  which  cnaracterizes  Uk  I-, 
the  'Symphony  for  the  or^an.'  "k 
manifested  in  it,  that  which  Ber::: 
lack  of  inexperience,*  a  word  a:  - 
doxical  and  profound.  With  Sa^:^ 
deed,  the  perfect  assimilatira  oi  ^ ' 
vails  over  that  of  the  spirit  of  ioik^ 
respect  to  tradition  (otherwise  or : 
nored),  which,  on  the  contiaiy,  ii>=-' 
of  our  voung  masters,  and  tlu!  c' 
plains  nis  unrelenting  attitude  <• 
chance  discoveries,  however  beaciii'. 
ical  of  our  contemporaneous  sck^C 
Lalo,  molded  by  a  thorough  b  - 
the  classical  quartets  for  stnoged  :* 
moreover  endowed*  with  a  renu.-^ 
of  rhythm  and  of  the  picturtsqut  i  i 
attributed  to  his  Spanish  orimi?},n 
one  of  the  best  symphonists  that  si>: 
of  this  Renaissance.  His  pan  mz 
none  the  less  in  the  influence  of  lb 
than  in  the  value  of  his  compoiioc: 
for  instance  ^Namouna,'  the  crr 
which  and  a  certain  harmooiotu  i 
style,  caused  the  failure  too  oftec  m 
innovators. 

AH  this  musical  progress  va  vr 
by  the  tragical  events  of  1870.  (ps: 
traiy.  The  admirable  score  of  tbe  I  - 
is  known  to  have  been  ampkicd : 
Franck  during  the  sicse  of  Paris-  ii 
of  so  much  misery  and  sadness  the  ^  ) 
great  musician  sought  refuge  in  ^ ' 
the  C^spel,  and  found  there  tbt 
divine  consolation.  His  fint  6p 
already  comprehended  the  beauty oi'^i 
and  example.  Alexis  de  Castiilos. :{ 
youf^,  before  he  had  been  under--  v 
public,  left  an  incomplete  wodc  ^ 
in  which  there  ts  to  be_  found 
sustained  by  a  pure  musical  tasie,  ^ 
very  sure  calling.  More  distiupi;  i 
Duparc  was  a  precursor.  It  is  m  v 
that,  at  times,  one  meets  with  s^'  ■ 
in  his  works.  Are  we  astonisbec 
Word  attributed  to  simple  ^^'x'^ ' 
and  unpretentious  compoutiom?  1- 1 
scale  mis  nothing  to  do  witfi  the  ^' 
tain  Japanese  engravings  would  iivr 
more  worth  than  a  large  but  tacs 
•historical  picture.*  The  |>rofcwi«lr:i 
ous  beauty  of  the  *  Invitation  to  mt 
in  the  analysis.  It  is  made  up  pf  ■  ' 
accords,  the  line  is  of  the  tnost 
thanks  to  the  intuition  of  a  P^  '-^ 
the  fint  time  the  nostalgia  of  mif-^^ 
into  our  art  _  . 

By  Lalo,  de  Castillon,  CrsarFr^f 
Sacns,  H.  Duprc  and  a  few  nwscf 
theatre,  to  whom  I  shall  si*>«^' 
the  impetus  was  given  to  the  Frtp 
The  National  Society  of  Music. '  = 
1873,  and  which  greatly  f avoitd  *  j 
our  chamber  music;  seemed  at  I'sJ 
be  the  fraternal  umoa  of  sit  f* 
Chimera,  on  accovnt  of  *e  fr« 
diaracter  of  oqr  sdtooL  Tbe 

*  HsliftdCDIed^teiiiodMtpHtataHoB'l''' 
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d  to  several  resignations,  amon^  them 
Saint-Saeos.  L.ater  on,  ttie  schism  of 
^.  S.  (Independent  Uustcal  Society) 
lally  the  resulting  logic  of  analogous 
Like  the  heresies  which  marked  the 
surishing  epochs,  these  rivalries  and 
vera  inseparable  from  a  rich  and  pro- 
art. 

tie  time  of  its  foundation  the  National 
numb«:red  several  musicians,  the  careers 
h  have  since  been  principally  theatrical 
[leir  colleague  symphonists  they  were 
c  S'oung'*  who  were  hopefully  march- 
ard  the  future.  And  the  public  showed 
lat  distrust,  so  often  directed  to  new 
with  which  the  author  has  .succeeded 
ing  an  entrance  into  the  Temple  of 

It  was  thus  that  Reyer  appeared  too 
.  His  early  works,  'The  Selam,*  *The 
*  displayed  that  love  of  the  Orient,  so 

with  us.  From  the  'Persian  Night*  of 
■aens  to  the  'Marouf*  of  Rabaud,  the 

musicians  have  alway;5  been  attracted  by 
irm  and  the  distinction  of  the  art  of 

They  did  not  omtpete  with  that  (other- 
so  captivating)  manner  of  Rinuky- 
mfl  or  of  BalakiTeff,  but  adorned  with 
:t  colors  that  which  they  showed  to  be 
ally  civilized  (consult  the  translation  o£ 
>.rabian  Nights'  (jaJUand), 
M:eding  Reyer,  Felicien  E)avid  had  an 
sf  fame;  a  musician  of  disproportionate 

carried  away  by  a  nostalgic  remembrance 
i  desert  and  of  whom  Auber  so  wittily 
ked:  '^l  shall  expect  him  on^  when  he 
>  from  his  cameC*    Let  us  not  forget 

the  celebrated  melody  of  B«'lioz,  the 
ive,>  impregnated  with  the  lomraticism 
£  ^Orientals'  of  Victor  Ht^o,  and  also 
)  mind  that  Bizet  took  part  in  thismove- 

*The  Pearl  Fishers,'  'Djanileh>;  Reyer 
d  a  long  time  for  celebrity,  it  came  with 
mbo,>  especially  with  'Sigurd,'  of  wfaich 
lUSt,  at  umes,  remember  the  force,  often 
lUre  charm  of  the  melodious  6iou^  and 
incere  inspiration,  issuing  at  tiie  same  time 

Gluck  and  Berlioc.  This  celebrity  Georee 
:  never  knew.  He  died  shortly  after  the 
re  of  his  admirable  *  Carmen,'  which 
iche  so  Justly  designated  as  the  accom- 
ed  type  of  Mediterranean  art,  A  work 
itiaily  French  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
I,  where  the  imagination  and  the  pathetic 

is  balanced      clearness  and  good  htnnor. 

musician  (as  already  in  Ae  *Artesian,> 

other  master-piece)  reveals  himself  freed 
I  the  influence  of  the  "grand  operas*  of 
fvy.  At  the  same  time  tfie  counterpointed 
ing  and  the  free  dramatic  style  of  Bizet 
;  full  of  neologisms  and  daring:  the  public 
■  therefore  rebellious.  But,  now,  this  lib- 
is  the  current  language  of  the  young; 
dalous  at  the  time  of  the  first  rroresenta- 

of  *Cannen,'  to-day  it  contrniutes  to 
ue  it  from  the  verdict  of  time,  so  se\-ere 
ird  some  other  more  spontaneous  and 
lionable  work.  One  knows  of  the  misad- 
iires  of  the  'King  of  Ys,>  by  Lalo.  The 
ctors  of  the  theatres  feared  the  incompre- 
sion  of  the  auditors,  doubtless  on  account 
he  serious  writing  of  this  work,  at  the  same 
E  SO  dear  and  expressive.  \Mien  Lalo 
lly  became  celebrated,  he  was  quite  60 


years  old  "Who  is  thu  new  yoimg  man*? 
they  said.  .  .  .  Desuny  was  more  favorable 
to  Massenet,  although  much  discussed  from  the 
first  The  future  will  make  its  choice  among 
the  numberless  works  of  this  indefatMfable 
master.  The  fairies  who  granted  him  thieir 
precious  gifts  (notebly  that  of  a  distinctive 
personality  and  such  musical  charm)  had 
added  that  of  a  desire  to  please ;  whence  some- 
times there  appears  in  his  woHes  a  transforma^ 
tion  in  his  ^sposition.*  It  is  found  more 
purely,  more  profoundly  eitpressed  in  some  of 
his  earlier  works,  simple  but  delirious  melodies, 
orchestral  series,  ballet  airs.  Of  a  generous 
mind  and  a  wise  critic,  Massenet  was  also  a 
remaiicable  professor  of  composition  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire.  There  he  directed  musi- 
cians such  as  Bruneau,  Charaentier,  Rabaud, 
d'OIlone,  Florent  Sdmiitt,  G.  Enesco.  His  c(4- 
league,  £.  Guiraud,  had  the  honor  of  induing 
in  the  number  of  his  pupils:  Bachelet.  Patd 
Dukas,  A.  C^dalge  and  Claude  Debus^.  Less 
illustrious  than  Massenet,  Leo  D^libes  was  still 
a  del^htful  composer,  many  of  his  pages  will 
never  die.  The  yomig  appreciate  him  so  much 
the  more  as  diey  find  ideas  for  new  harmuqr, 
that  the  art  of  Faur£  and  Debussy  knew  how 
to  realize  with  so  much  perfection  and  depdL 
And  his  *Lakm^'  sometimes  still  enchants  those 
souls  thirsting  for  exolicism.  With  the  first 
theatrical  works  of  Saint-Saens  (among  which 
is  the  impeccaUe  and  really  symphonic  'Samson 
and  Delilah')  is  terminated  this  rapid  review 
of  the  French  opera  and  comic  opera,  before  (he 
Wagnerian  influence  and  the  kind  of  revoIutioD 
which  it  caused.  Truly  speaking,  the  rerohi- 
tim  was  not  so  sodden,  for  the  use  of  persist- 
ing themes  had  alrea^  been  fouid  in  *  Sam- 
son.' 

At  the  other  musical  pole  were  camped,  at 
the  National  Sodety,  a  group  of  composers 
chutered  round  the  professor  Oesar  Franck. 
The  latter  (all  his  life  one  might  say,  if  not 
tenoradj  at  least  unacknowledged  by  more  au- 
morized  artists,  and  particularly  by  the  musi- 
cians of  the  theatre)  was  of  a  modest  dispori- 
tion,  hmnbly  earning  his  living,  far  from  all 
■arrrvism,*  desiring  only  to  realize  his  sonorous 
dream;  an  enterpnsing  spirit  also  whose  link- 
ing of  accords  and  personal  style  were  little 
appreciated  by  his  colleagues,  with  the  exception 
of  his  pupils  and  a  few  other  juniors.  At  the 
present  time  everyone  renders  homage  to  the 
angelical  purity  of  his  melodies  as  well  as  to 
the  fulness  of  his  noble  thought.  Goodness 
predominates  in  it,  a  naive  goodness  with  a 
serene  smile,  which,  without  ignoring  suffering, 
contemplates  the  world  through  the  hope  of  his 
beautiful  vision.  Moreover,  neither  humanity 
nor  passion  are  strangers  to  him,  but  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  bitterness  of  hatred.  His  art 
is  inspired  by  the  classical  s^phony,  with, 
however,  this  very  decided  prmciple  that  the 
same  idea  begets  the  development  and  die  form. 
By  this  independence,  as  also  by  the  boldness 
of  his  harmony,  so  naturally  free  from  all 
pedantry,  Caesar  Franck  remains  one  of  the 
fathers  of  our  modem  school.  Certain  accents 
of  divine  consolation  in  the  ^Beatitudes'  seem 
to  belong  to  all  Christian  humanity,  more,  to 

*  A  kind  of  exacger&tioit  in  the  trait  and  in  the  Donorou^ 
ptw,  m  view  of  oboying  tbs  lamof  whatlMheldto  tM"8taga 
dhukmi". 
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all  sofienng  httmanity.  His  examine  shows 
the  fae«ify  of  the  simple  clamber  mtisic;  and 
was  a  precious  encouragement  But  a  curious 
thing  which  remains  clearly  defined,  is  the 
Northern  origin*  of  Franck-  this  is  particniarly 
aottceabte  in  the  w^  his  disciples  understood 
his  lessons.  His  amplitude  of  style,  his  calm 
but  vigorous  thought,  as  organist,  are  not  with- 
out a  certain  heaviness  in  the  realization ;  they, 
however,  agree  even  with  the  idea.  The  full 
accord^  the  develotnnent  which  is  displayed 
without  fear  of  levying  too  great  a  stress,  all 
these  things  do  not  displease  us  in  Franck.  It 
is  not  always  the  same  with  certain  pupils; 
their  noble  intention  ^to  live  always  on  the 
heights*  does  not  give  the  expected  result,  for 
lack  of  sufficiently  fine  musical  ideas,  or  orie- 
inali^  in  the  invention  of  means.  Franck  s 
means,  having  been  discovered  by  himself,  have 
a  true  accent,  they  are  adapted  *  to  his  own 
music.  The  art  of  his  disdiues  of  the  present 
time,  especialW,  seems,  to  us,  in  general,  duller 
and  more  diffuse.  It  was  also  burdened  with 
a  fairly  strong  dose  of  pessimism.  At  the  most 
active  period  of  the  Wagnerian  influence  a 
great  wave  of  sorrow,  proceeding  from 
^Tristan  and  Isolde*  burst,  threatening  to  sub- 
merge all  familiar  art,  jt^roui,  serene  and  con- 
fident. More  than  one  of  us  believed  himself 
called  upon  to  sink  into  the  bitter  delights  of 
tfiis  magic  tide.  Still,  when  this  style  of  ex- 
pression was  natural  to  the  musician,  the  works 
created  under  ttus  Satumian  attraction  are 
realbr  fine.  It  was  the  case  with  Ernest  Chans- 
son.  A  great  melancholy  hovers  over  alt  he 
wrote ;  but  it  came  from  the  depth  of  his  heart 
That  is  why  the  *Funeral  Soi^,^  the  'Poem 
for  Violin,^  the  ^Vedic  Hymn,'  and  maiqr  a 
melody  on  certain  poems  of  Vertaine.  of 
Maeterlindc  will  never  cease  to  move  future 
gcnerati<ms.  They  are  and  liiey  will  remain. 

The  fashiw  for  sombrcv  motionless  and 
gloomy  music  yielded,  most  fortunately,  to  a 
reaction,  instinctive  tu  the  tace.  Some  lougfat 
against  pessimism  by  the  vitality  of  rhythm, 
others  hy  tite  charm  and  the  light  It  would 
seem  that,  to-day,  our  younger  musicians  bene> 
fit  these  two  victories  at  once ;  and  it  speaks 
well  for  the  splendid  vigor  of  our  contenmo- 
taneous  art.  The  musiaans  of  the  Franc&st 
school,!  the  first  who  took  part  in  this  re- 
action, are  Ch.  Bordes,  A.  Magnard,  dlm^, 
Paul  Dukas.  The  characteristic  of  d'Xndr|s 
disposition  is  to  consider  energy,  which  in  his 
works  is  quite  dearty  stamped  by  the  force 
of  the  rhythm.  Whence  the  best  of  his  influ- 
ence. Moreover,  he  often  seems  sustained  hy 
the  rhythm,  the  principal  subject  of  his  music 
And  those  of  his  compo^tions  which  testify  to 
these  qualities  the^  most  (^Symphonie  with 
piano';  ^Wallenstein' >  are  also  those  which 
reunite  the  hiRhest  expressions  of  admiration. 
The  name  of  Ch.  Hordes,  too  little  known,  mer- 
its to  be  joined  to  that  of  his  friend  and  asso- 
ciate of  the  Schola  Cantorum.  It  is  known 
wbat  devotion  and  what  portion  of  his  too 
brief  life  he  consecrated  to  the  work  of 
die  *Qianters  of  Saint  Gervais,^  reviving  die 
vocal  art  of  the  I6th  century.   But  one  ignores, 

Tgiir  Pr*nck  was  born  at  Liege  (Belgium  WaDon) 
htifitimr  »  itftturaliKd  Prenchnxui  uid  Kved  qjmost  alwaysin 

tl  OMan  by  thi*  term,  not  onlr  the  dinct  pupils  of  tbii 
muter,  bat  tbiMe  wbo  fiaakty  mbmitted  to  his  influence. 


in  gMieral;  that  he  was  a  composer  of  delightful 
ideas,  naive,  fresh  and  sincere,  occasionally  pic- 
ture«iue  and  alw^s  exempt  from  pomposity. 
Paul  Dukas  is  connected  with  this  Fiandrist 
group,  altbou^  he  came  from  the  Conserva- 
toire. His  works,  in  the  main,  so'  traditionalljy 
written  denote  an  accomplished  science,  a  mani- 
fest will  in  the  writing,  an  orchestral  perfec- 
tion often  to  be  compared  to  that  of  Saint- 
Saens.  His  musical  personality  may  seem  made 
up  of  divers  elements,  otherwise  solidly  united. 
But  his  most  dominant  feature  is  doubtless  that 
vi^r  of  rhythm  and  development  which  is  ad- 
mired in  tne  finale  in  his  'Variations'  on  a 
theme- of  Rameau.  as  well  as  in  certain  pages 
of  *Ariadne>  and  <Blue  Beard.' 

At  the  time  of  the  German  invasion  in  Sep- 
tember 1914,  Albiric  Magnard  was  killed  under 
tragical  circumstances.  Of  a  sincere  mind, 
strooff  and  sensitive,  above  all  a  lover  of  Iruth 
—a  noble-hearted  man,  his  mu^  bears  witness 
to  his  qualities.  In  my  opinion  his  true  per- 
sonality is  found  outside  the  traces  of  the  teadi- 
ing  of  the  Franddst  and  the  d'lndyist  groups. 
Magnard's  style  is  somewhat  that  of  a  classic; 
it  is  quite  anterior  to  that  of  our  young  school. 
A  priori,  he  distrusted  the  harmony  (yet  some- 
times so  ideasing)  of  Debussy  and  lus  success- 
ors. His  resources  are  those  of  Beetboren, 
Wagner  and  Cwar  Frandc.  He  declared  in 
hit  jireface  to  ^Berenice' :  <My  score  is  writ- 
ten m  the  Wagnerian  style.'  He  feared  die 
presnmptioo  of  aiq»earing  to  create  a  new  style, 
and  kept  as  models  the  primitive  masters  of 
former  times,  good,  na^e  artists  who  cared 
only  to  resemble  their  master.  Most  fortu- 
natdy,  however,  and  in  definnce  of  them,  when 
die  instinctive  personality  eonsianded,  mey  in- 
friaged  on  die  diadpfine  of  strict  iiiutati<HL 
Magnard  did  the  same.  In  s^te  of  tfao  out- 
wardly Wagnerian  form,  fats  music,  in  general, 
is  that  of  ours.  He  bad  the  love  and  the  pro- 
found spirit  of  his  native  land  that  inqteUed 
the  resistance  in  which  he  fotmd  his  death. 
And  this  love  discloses  itself  in  the  most  per- 
sonal of  his  pages,  the  beat  The  rustic  ^jof- 
ment  the  mirth  somewhat  rough  of  the  dances 
which  formed  his  'SdMrzo';  die  £unUiar 
beauty  of  the  French  landscape  when  evening 
draws  near,  and  the  blue  smoke  rises  from  the 
old  diatched  cottage  into  the  calm  air.  and 
the  pure,  limpid  sensitiveness  of  a  noble  and 
tender  soul^  those  were  the  accents  of  an  abso- 
lutely original  emoticHi  which  he  interpreted. 
VerUy,  Magnard  is  one  of  our  first  and  best 
.qrmuiomsts. 

Outade  iSbit  school  of  Frand^  the  rhythnuc 
reaction  had  several  fH-unoters.  To-day  ap- 
pears to  us  the  grandeur  of  the  work  of  an  un- 
pretending artist  to  whom  we  must  give  a 
proper  rank  as  historian  and  composer :  Bour- 
gault-Ducondray.  His  lyrical  drama  of  *Tlia- 
mara,'  on  account  of  its  verv  fine  scoies,  de- 
serves not  to  be  forgotten.  But,  especially,  let 
us  call  to  mind  the  class  on  the  history  of  music, 
so  new  and  interestiq^  that  he  gave  at  l^e 
Paris  Conservatoire.  ^  this  means,  he  forci- 
bly helped  the  revival  of  the  modem  Grcdc,  as 
well  as  by  his  transcription  of  the  pt^xilar 
songs  of  Brittany.  These  ancient  gamuts* 
after  having  been  forgotten  for  nearly  200 

'Which  are  also,  sre  have  rwiwfawl.  thoaeoftheartoitbe 
Gregorian  Cbanta. 
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years,  seem  lo  have  been  remembered  fey  our 
French  music,  in  order  to  realise  certain  ar- 
chaical  or  naive  coloring  (for  instance  in  *The 
Childhood  of  Christ*  by  Berlioz).  .  But  gradur 
ally  the  ear  again  began  to  understand  and  love 
them,  realizing  all  me  beauty  to  which  they 
might  be  the  support.  Qesar  Franck  and  above 
all,  Chabrier,  Paur^  Debussy  came  at  times, 
to  think  naturally  by  means  of  these  gamuts. 
They  are  written  to-day  in  as  fluent  and  instinct- 
ive a  manner  as  the  classical  major  and  minor. 
Our  art  inherits  a  priceless  antique  treasure, 
the  language  of  contemplation  and  mystery. 
And  the  old  Celtic  groimdwork  of  our  soul- 
finds  again,  in  song,  the  modes  of  Brittany  of 
ancient  times.  At  the  same  time  (uid  to  begin 
with  Chopin  who  was  the  first  to  Mod^im 
splendor  of  the  stariy  night  of  whidi  the 
classics  thought  so  little,  and  which  is  adored 
by  modem  music)  was  revealed  the  grandeur 
of  the  Slavonic  dream,  the  vast  domain  of 
which  extends  from  the  popular  airs  purely 
Russian,  to  Ae  chromatic  melopoeias  of  the 
Musselman  world.  The  Andantes,  so  exceed- 
ingly nostalgical  of  Borpdinc,  the  dancing 
choruses  of  *Prinee  Ygor,*  'Hiamar^  by  Bala- 
kireff,  <Sheherazade>  hy  Rimsky,  then  finally 
die  truly  genial  work  of  Moussorgski  (by  rea- 
son of  his  audacity,  h«  was  long  considered  an 
amateur).  What  glimpses  of  new  horizons! 
These  diverse  elements  are  harmoniously  dis- 
solved in  tfie  crucible  of  our  national  genius. 
It  established  the  strange  light  and  the  dreatny 
charm  of  the  Slavonic  art,  as  it  had  "natural- 
ized* the  use  of  the  sntique  modes;  it  retained 
from  Islam  the  fancy  for  the  stipple  arabesiques 
and  had  not  forgotten  the  Javanese  music  (so 
refined  in  the  tone  of  its  accords),  which  en- 
chanted us  at  the  Exhibition  of  1889.  Ejtriched 
by  such  means,  improved  by  the  profound 
studies  of  harmony  and  the  practice  of  the 
counterpoint  of  J.  5.  Bach, —  to  the  beneficent 
emanations  of  poetry  and  art,  the  domain  in- 
herited from  Berfaoz,  Gounod  and  Caesar 
Franck  saw  marvelous  new  plants  'blossom  widi 
bright,  sweet-scented  flowers.  The  reaction  of 
die  sun  on  the  dark  pessimism  that  I  have  de- 
scribed was  the  woric  of  Chabrier,  graceful 
elegant,  candid,  sincere  and  charming;— of  G. 
Fauri,  whose  pure  art  evokes  that  of  the  painter 
of  Ombrie,  so  Greek  in  *Penelope,>  so  pro- 
found in  his  imperishable  melodies  from  which 
die  true  nobleness  ^to  die  contrary  of  hypocriti- 
cal common  prejudice)  of  the  soul  of  Vetiatne 
is  released  and  lastly  Debussy,  whose  ^Prelude 
to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun>  came  like  a  thun- 
der-bolt, in  1892.  The  first  of  modem  musicians, 
these  three  masters  rei/eated  to  us  a  clear  and 
measured  art,  really  •Meditarranean,»  thor- 
oughly French. 

Emanuel  CHiabrier,  so  truly  original  and  to 
whom  our  school  owes  so  much,  offers  the  ex- 
ample of  a  very  free  artistic  nature,  veiy  naive, 
—  superior  on  tfie  whole:  to  have  the  down- 
right courage  to  affirm  and  to  write  whatever 
one  likes,  no  matter  the  subject  and  the  char- 
acter. His  natural  good  nature,  rich  in  enthusi- 
asm and  tenderness  ittumfnated  the  music  with 
happy  joyous  rays.  Its  greatest  pharm  is,  not 
only  the  pleasing  sonorousness,  but  especially  a 
simple  mindednesg,  just  and  good.  Some  critics 
only  grant  him  the  genius  of  the  comic  art: 
a  very  narrow  judgment,  ^\^thout  doubt  Cha- 
brier was  a  wonderful  audior  of  parody  (^Tlie 


Star*,  and,  *nie  King  in  Spite  of  Himself,> 
are  in  a  way  master-pieces)  but  he  -was  also  a 
refined  artist,  a  lover  of  musicai  beauty  and 
of  the  picturesque.  He  ^owed,  if  one  may  say 
so,  an  entire  lack  of  pedantry.  Coining  from 
the  operetta,  one  discerns  in  this  unassuming 
artist  a  charming  resignation  to  be  only  what 
he  is.  In  other  respectSj  by  his  maodious 
HvelineBs,  his  discoveries  m  harmony  and  the 
diann  of  his  personality,  he  seems  to  me  greater 
tlum  one  would  im^ine.  If  he  were  free  with 
regard  to  subject,  no  one  more  than  he  wa:^ 
more  submissive  to  the  reasonable  claims  oi 
the  ear.  But  vriiile  satisfying,  for  his  own 
pleasure,  the  secret  instinct  of  that  ear,  he 
ttutly  reacted  the  true  rules  of  art,  those 
hidden,  mysterious  principles,  moreover 
finitely  vaiying  widi  the  works,  and  which  the 
intuition  ox  the  artist  akme  Iebows  how  to  obey^ 
In  this  way  Chabrier  acquits  himself  of  the  first 
duty  of  every  musician,  as  our  young  French, 
school  understands  it  to-day. 

Very  different  from  Chabrier,  the  same  cult 
of  the  sonorous  beauty,  the  same  very  frank, 
decided  will  to  write -whatever  he  likes,  also 
characterizes  G.  Faur&  HU  most  uncommon 
gifts  which  have  sometimes  made  us  say  (as 
of  Crounod)  that  he  is  'music  itself,'  com- 
bined with  srich  exquisite  taste  and  pro^etie 
imagination.  G.  Fauri  is  one  of  our  greatest 
masters.  His  art  is  Hke  that  of  the  ancient 
Hellenes,  of  an  entire  purity,  discretion  and 
hannooy,  not  excluding,  however,  depth  and 
penetrating  charm.  The  construction  of  his 
piurase  is  reaUy  inimitable.  In  order  to  de- 
fine these  words  *Faur6*B  way^  you  might  aS' 
well  cru^  the  marvelous  wings  of  a  butterfly 
between  your  benumbed  fingersw  One  camiot 
explain  the  great  and  delicate  mystery  of  the 
^Arpeggio*  or  the  ^Moonlight'  Let  us  on^ 
state,  on  the  whole,  that  this  class  of  music 
is  the  most  faithful  representation  of  the  senti- 
ments uttered  by  the  poets.-  A  portion  of 
Faare's  works  is  known  to  consist  of  unrivaled- 
melodies,  written  on  the  verses  of  Verlain&- 
Sanuin,  Leconte  de  Lisle.  The  material 
dimensions  matter  little,  a  simple  melody  which 
is  reall>r  beautiful  like  the  ^ImperishaUe  Per- 
fume,>  is  worth  more  than  a  series  of  tedious 
sonatas.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  acknowledge- 
the  power  of  charm-  (a  dangerous  error  to 
think  the  exmesston  of  brutal  force  more 
powerful).  Here,  this  diarm  is  the  Latin 
^Carmen*  and  tiiere  is  a  ma^c  in  this  music; 
so  mysteriously,  so  entirely  musical.  Besides, 
it  did  not  require  much  to  make  Faure's  song 
heard  with  stdl  greater  force.  He  seized  the 
opportunity  anj  conquered.  His  *Prome-" 
theus,*  at  once  simple  and  concise,  shows  splen- 
did vigor.  Hia  'Penelope,*  of  a  wonderfully 
Greek  art,  interprets  the  eternal  humanity  of  the 
old  Homeric  l^end. 

This  style  scarcely  offers  anything  else 'but 
known  accords,  linked,  however,  tnosuy  by  •ex- 
ceptional resolutions'  very  new  and  alt<^thet' 
characteristic.  Debussy,  lucewise^  makes  use  of 
many  new  "Unkings.'  Bat  let  it  Ife  distinctly 
affirmed  that  he  possesses  all  the  fine  qualities  of 
a  French  classic.  If  he  be  essentially  of  onr 
epoch  (in  order  to  give  a  more  just  expression- 
to  contemppraneouB  appreciation,  no  one  ever 
aMMared  so  precisely  at  the  right  moment)  if, 
ty  tins  happgr  concordance  *P^eas  and  Uelis- 
ande*  (id  spite  of  so  mich  Uiat  is  wrprising 
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in  the  style)  called  forth  numerous  and  sincere 
commendations,  it  is  none  the  less  a  perfect 
classical  work.  At  the  present  time  we  dis- 
cern in  it  that  good  sense  which  knows  how 
to  reserve  its  means;  one  enjoys  the  soberness 
of  the  writing  and  scoring. 

It  is  false  to  say  that  *PeUea8*  is  a  "con- 
tinuation of  perpetual  dissonances.*  These 
latter  are  realized  with  an  extreme  softness, 
and  attached  to  them,  perfect  accords  play  an 
important  part.  Those  who  remained  Ingoted 
followers  of  Wagner,  judged  that  there  was  no- 
thin£[  in  *PeIlea5*  precisely  on  account  of  that 
conaseness,  that  admirable  fact,  and  because 
Debussy  made  use  of  no  long  developments  in 
order  to  interpret  his  thou^ts.  The  art  of 
Moussorgski  had  revealed  to  htm  by  what 
genial  curtailings  the  attthor  of  'Boris  Godti- 
noff*  knew  how  to  depict  such  a  sentiment  or 
vision.  He  drew  from  it  the  boldness  to  free 
himself  from  all  restraint  as  regards  rules, 
every  time  his  natural  instinct  demanded;  the 
law  of  all  original  beings  from  Monteverdi  to 
Beethoven,  from  Bach  to  Stravinsky  or  Schon- 
berg.  This  instinct,  so  sure,  combined  with  the 
good  fortune  to  have  known  Stephane  Mal- 
larm^  and  his  associates,  had  guided  him  to 
a  new  study  of  books,  precisdy  those  charm- 
ing <little  dramas*  of  Kueterlindc  His  direct 
interpretation  of  nature  has  caused  Debussy  to 
be  classed  among  the  ^impressionists.*  And 
those  who  only  half  appreciated  him  readily  add 
'particles  of  sounds,  contempt  of  all  construc- 
tion.* This  is  a  very  corr^  ojnnion.  The 
scenes  of  <Pelleas>  especially  are  well  combined, 
because  an  impression  of  unity  proceeds  from 
them,  of  harmonious  lines,  and  because  the 
form  is  exempt  from  tediousness.  Study  the 
'Prelude  to  an  Afternoon  of  a  Faun  *  thf 
^Nocturnes,'  *Iberia.*  You  will  be  convinced 
that  it  is  not  a  question  of  'sonorous  dashes'* 
set  down  by  chance.  It  is  the  freshness  of 
a  sketch  in  frtmt  of  the  landscape  comlaned 
with  the  qtiality  of  the  picturas  of  finished 
cmnposition.  Lastly,  Vke  Chabrier  and  Faur4 
Debns^  has  never  looked  upon  the  charm  of 
music  as  a  faulty  thmg.  And  the  neopaganism 
of  this  tendency  has  only  that  which  elevates  it. 
It  is  none  the  less  opposed  to  the  materialism 
of  the  theatre  veritist  than  to  the  scholasticism 
of  misunderstood  tradition.  A  pantheist,  he 
adored,  as  divine,  the  beauty  of  the  material, 
or  if  one  prefers,  he  decks  it  with  all  that  is 
divine  in  man,  that  is  the  exact  opposite  to 
commonplace  art. 

In  Prance,  at  first,  and  for  a  few  jrears  in 
foreign  countries  the  repercussion  of  this  music 
has  been  considerable. 

'The  Pavan  for  a  deceased  Infant,*  hy  Ravel, 
at  first  appeared  confusing ;  it  strikes  us  to-day 
by  its  classical  and  regular  beauty. 

After  'Pelleas,*  all  musics  irruular,' new, 
unexpected,  seems  Debus^rst  to  me  ears  of 
critics.  As  such  was  entitled  at  the  first  hearing, 
the  vigorous  and  sonorous  'Psalm'  of  Fl. 
Schmitt,  so  remote  from  the  'Nocturnes'  or 
'Iberia.*  As  much  was  said  of  Ravel's  'Imi- 
tations' !  Nothing  is  more  unjust.  Relation- 
ship, influence,  be  it  But  before  all,  let  us 
consider  the  general  course  of  events,  Uie  state 
of  the  mind,  of  art,  of  literature,  the  preceding 
chance  discoveries  of  our  masters,  Uie  music 
of  the  «Five  Russians,*  the  need  of  natoral 
reac^  against  the  factitious  research  for  ex- 


pansion, these  are  many  of  the  rczsoc' 
are  at  the  origin  of  the  meoHs  ot  t.' 
of  Debussy,  as  of  Ravel.   The  charmk^  ^ 
of  Raymond  Bonheur  may  remind  n  . 
expressions  in  the  'Chosen  Damsd  :  r 
be  absurd  to  see  a  *copy*  in  it.  (The 
does  not  exist  in  music  aad  pl^iahL: 
ends  in  tame  repetitions).  One 
the  earlier  worl^  of  Enk  Satie  (c^.- 
the  'Son  of  a  Star*)  some  curvni'  . 
movements*  which  it  is  possible  Dc>: 
Ravel  kept  in  mind.    Moreover,  evr 
must  possess  some  genume  origimalil-.  z 
t»  be  inspired  with  success  hy  the 
coveries  of  a  coUeag^.    Thus  W^: 
quired  certain  harmonies  from  Lisn;  1 
does  not  ignore  some  pages  of  IIok- 
But  the  result  of  it  was  beauty  and  - 
a  personal  kind.   If  young  mmiciai&- 
tum,  have  walked  in  the  footsteps  «  ' 
(continuing  in  case  of  need  to  venture  : 
pathways,  the  starting  point  of  wbic: 
pointed  out)  it  would  be  foolish  ai- 
to  quarrel  with  them.  The  whole  hisK^ 
is  composed  of  rich  and  fntitfnl  ir- 
terminating  in  orimnal  wotks;  and  t: 
only  to  judge     the  resnlts. 

The  histoiy  of  the  Debussyst  mi!: 
tfa«i  oni^  a  natural  episode  of  ilu  - 
march  of  our  musical  art   The  origs: 
progress   dates   from   more  than  T 
and  this  lapse  of  time  permits  os  ti  r 
the  fulness  of  its  effects.    We  now : 
much  better,  that  a  refined  hanncar- 
gaoce  does  not  exclude^  ejdier  a  sond  '- 
condition  or  even  force  an  intense  tv 
(auite  the  reverse),  or  the  simplic^ 
wnole  which  includes  mamv  more  a/-- 
reasons.   And  this  irresistible  thnst  i 
last  assault  against  die  fortress  of  *t<.- 
mas.**  We  can  thus  make  the  enmrr,  ■ 

1.  Rules  of  harmony  priohibuiiff  ~ 
linking  of  accords ;  certam  UTangeiiKi& 
cessive  seconds,   fifths,  sevenms  c: 
false   ctmnections,   aroogiatiuas  or  ' 
tions   heard  with   the  true  note,  r 
resolutions,  etc.   Contemporaneoas  sar- 
definite^  acquired  liber^;  but  it  is  - 
find  many  a  derivation  from  these  mlesr 
trina,  Mooteverdi.  Bach,  Motait,  Bf: 
Chopin,  Qesar  Frand^^  Gounod.  ^ 
Saens,  Bruneau,  Chabrin,  Monssoi;^ 
dine  and  more  recendy  Faur^  Debosr 
Schmitt,  etc  The  ririit  to  these  libers' 
ancient  classical  and  just    llKy  ban 
the  subject  (with  some  examples  talBr^" 
French  sdiool)  of  a  remarkable  book ' 
Lenormand  'StuiJ^''  of  Modem  Humor 
this  is  only  a  small  portion  of  tbe  '>r' 
necessary,  talcen  by  our  mosic  wlndi  ~ 
sides,  breaks  through  the  too 
tions.   Let  us  note  also: 

2.  New  views  on  the  tonality  aai 
modulati<Hi.    The  ancient  Greek  mode^  - 
as  the  natural  expression  of  the  pkr- 
modulations  written  with  great  iowT 
some  [Meces  exist  which  luve  no 
unity  of  tone  of  post  titnes,  bat  ks? 
tinuation,  a  cobeuon,  an  iocimtestab!?  * 
logic  (moreover,  we  must  call  attdO." 
importance  accorded  to  the  tmity  oi 
of  our  day). 

*  L«t  iifl  ranember  ber«  the  exceed ^ty  crxt" 
of  oar  ooliBigM  John  Harf.  *  Mwcd  Xnintt 
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L,iberfy  of  rhythm  and  of  melodies.  Db- 
"ance  of  the  prejudice  of  the  *width* 
iznes  even  of  the  bar  of  measure, 
ms  varied  and  animated  as  in  those  of 
verse. 

.iberty  of  the  symphonic  style  which  may 
itself   to   anything  else   than  to  the 
.Stic  develo|Mnent,  called  "First  pieces  of 
lotiy." 

'itially,  the  very  accurate  -idea,  that  the 
tude  of  a  work  is  not  measured  by  its 
ial  duration,  or  its  sonorousness,  neither  to 
ore  or  less  forcible  hold  of  the  rhythtl^ 
:o  the  beau^r  the  elevation  oi  the 
and  to  the  hann(»y  of  its  develop- 
tfae  whole  being  only  a  matter  of  pro- 
ns. 

ic  history  of  the  French  symphony  has 
us  temporarily  abandon  that  of  the 
e.  But  at  the  present  day  our  best 
ians  make  no  abscMute  distinction  between 

two  acts.  The  theatre  adapts  itself  very 
to  a  symphonic  style,  as  a  proof,  that 
ozart  In  every  instance,  good^muac  is 
>ary  and  no  exigency  of  scemc  action 
1  excuse  bad  music 

what  might  be  called  the  "theatre  of  the 
the  first  example  was  given  to  us  in  the 
im,*  by  Alfred  Bnmeau,  the  music  of 
1.  so  smcere  and  faithful,  interprets  the 
ions  of  the  heart  in  a  langoage  whuh  is 
tut  of  date.  Under  the  inmienoe  of  Zola, 
eau  has  since  reverted  toward  a  broader 

of  art,  of  great  foxce  in  'Messidor*  and 
e  *^Hurricane,'  but  the  ^Dream^  marks  a 
nate  date  in  our  musical  history.  Much 
ssed  as  its  origin,  it  rem^s  a  model  of 
1  more  than  one  will  be  inspired.  Notably 
pentier  in  his  ^Louise,*  certain  pages  of 
1  have  lost  neither  thetr  ardor  nor  thnr 
:y.  I  have  somewhat  lengthily  .  described 
nusic  of  Qiabrier,^  in  order  that  one  may 
ce  from  it  dte  praise  oi  'Gwendoline^  and 
Briseis* :  the  same  that  of  ^Guercoeur'  and 
Berenice*  by  Magnard,  not  forgetting  the 
las,  so  convincing  of  d'Indy,  who  wrote 
5ne  poems  in  them:  *F«nraal*  and  *The 
.ig^er*  of  which  certain  people  are  great 
rers,  Las^,  in  a  style,  concise,  measured 
chosen,  TeII£as  and  Melisande'  indicates 
hour  of  definite  reaction  against  the  in- 
ICC  of  Wagner;  and.  like  the  ^Dream,' 
the  nothingness  of  the  Meyerbeerian  con- 
on  of  the  "exterior  theatre.*  The  true 
(that  of  the  tradition  of  Gluck  and 
^onteverde)  was  traced  by  the  garden  act 
Faust'  as  well  as  by  many  scenes  in  'Boris 
uno>  (q.v.).  For  mat  reason,  our  finest  1^ 

contemporaneous  worics  all  obey  this  care- 
ibservation  of  musical  o^thy,  and  of  the  ae- 
ry of  the  sentiment  This  does  not  at  all 
Lide  the  rl^rthm  or  the  vitality,  examj^es: 
splendid  drama  of  Paul  Dulras,  'Anadne 

Blue  Beard';  the  touching  ^Daughter  of 
Lnd>  of  Raband:  the  charming  'Heart  of 

Mill,'  by  D.  de  Severac-  the  masterful 
cbeth*  of  Ernest"  Bloch.  Moreover,  sym- 
:  or  other«rise,-the'form  of  the  book  matters 
A  simple  adventure  could  be  a  link  to 
'  fine  music,  for  example,  the  'Brief  Life* 
V(.  de  Falla.  a  young  Spanish  master  very 
ly  esteemed,  -wmt  has  lived  during  the  last 

years  in  Paris;' where  his  pieces  were  per- 
ned ;  and  mg^-  tho»»  ■  of  Laparra,  the 


'Yola'  and  the  *  Habanera,'  of  vivacious  and 
characteristic  diaracter. 

In  this  history  of  our  modem  art  the  comic 
theatre  merits  a  jdaoe  wrt,  none  the  less  from 
the  value  bf  toe  works  than  the  tendoicies 
which  they  annomice :  the  conception  of  purefy 
musical  laughter.  The  operetta  and  the  former 
comic  opera  aimed  still  more  at  agreeable 
music,  amusing,  gay,  superficial  on  some  oc- 
casions ;  and  the  laughter  sprang  from  the  text, 
from  the  performance  of  the  actors,  more  than 
from  the  musical  style  of  interpretiiig  the  inner 
sentiment  of  the  character;  scoffing,  banteriug; 
or  ridiculous.  And  that  is  quite  a  new  notion 
for  the  public,  'llie  Star'  of  Chabrier,  had 
no  success:  an  admirable  parody,  the  comic  oi 
which  .was  not  discerned  (yet,  intense,  and  so 
evident  to  cultivated  ears).  Besides,  this  pecu* 
liar  language  of  music,  from  which  the  smile 
is  bom  and  out  of  which  springs  laughter,  some 
examples  are  already  met  witfi  in  certain  pages 
of  the  "King  in  si^te  of  himself,*  in  'darmen^* 
in  the  "King  has  said  it,'^  by  Leo  Delibes,  in 
'Phryne'  of  Saint-Saens,  even  in  'Madame 
Angot's  Dau^ter*  hy  Charles  Lecocq.  What- 
ever may  be  the  cause;  musical  comedy  is  not 
yet  completely  realized,  in  which  the  composer 
ck>sely  follows  a  poem  from  real  life  (as  the 
author  of  the  'Dream'  and  of  'Felleas*  have 
done  in  the  domain  of  tn^cdy).  But  these 
last  few  years  haye  seen  two  very  interesting 
attempts  due  to  musicians  of  the  highest  order, 
'The  Spanish  Hour,>  by  Ravel,  and  'Marouf,> 
by  Rabaud.  The  mu^c  of  Ravel  is  the  exact 
interpretation  of  ihe  parodic  and  fantastical 
humor  of  the  poet  Franc-Nohain.  The  serious- 
ness of  an  inperturable  diy-jester,  the  precision 
of  a  highly  lucid  mind,  a  historio^pher  of 
puppets,  an  insinuating  style  of  an  irreijroach- 
able  appearance;  all  these  form  an  entire  asr 
semblage  of  die  most  characteristic  and  novel 
kind.  The  inimitable  'Stories  from  Nature* 
(prose  by  Julius  Renard),  already  asserted  that 
sense  of  the  comic  in  Ravel,  of  an  iroa^ation, 
so  apart,  and  which  to  be  appreciated  at  its  true 
valu^  demands  a  real  musical  culture.  In 
'Marouf,'  Rabaud  superbly  revives  the  comic 
opera,  transfigured,  thanks  to  a  masterly  ^m- 
phonic  style.  The  real  musical  comic  is  re- 
vealed more  than  once,  the  talent  beyond  com- 
parison of  the  principal  interpreter,  G.  Perier, 
completes  the  whole.  The  ampleness  of  style 
is  not  prejucficial  here  to  the  equilibrium  of  the 
proportions,  nor  to  the  gaiety;  and  the  oriental 
coloring,  never  monopolizing  or  artificial,  is 
harmonionsly  blended  with  the  music  itself. 
It  goes  vrithout  saying  diat  in  this  gen- 
eral review  and  considering  the  richness  of 
our  school,  a  great  number  of  our  talented 
composers  _  cannot  be  studied  here.  Let 
us  not  omit,  however,  a  few  of  the  prede- 
cessors of  Rabaud,  notably  Messager,  with  his 
amusing  and  concise  'Basoche,*  and  G.  Pierni 
in  his.  'Tabarin's  daughter,'  as  well  as  in  his 
wtt^  songs,  or  still  more  so  his  "Scherzo*  of 
the  'Year  one  Thousand*  in  which  his  disposi- 
tion is  happily  exhibited.  Midway  between  the 
drama  and  the  comic  opera,  'Ascanio*  and 
'Proserpine'  of  Saint-Saens  are  perhaps  since 
'Samson  and  Delilah^'  the  most  successful 
theatrical  "works.  The  charm  of  the  pure  lines 
of  the  Renaissance  is  found  there  again.  As  to 
the  lyrical  dramas,  if  we  cannot  name  all 
let  us  remember  the  ^Countiy,*  of  Guy  Roparu^ 
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the  'Foi«^>  by  A.  Savard,  *Sceinoi>  by  Bach- 
elet;  the  <  Return  >  by  d'OIIone,  who  foflow  the 
action  witli  faithfalfiess,  earnestness  and  with 
a  well  sustained  musicail  skill.,  Thus  a  tend- 
wcy  toward  music  for  the  theatre  became  gen- 
eralized, which  ought  to  be,  first  of  all,  music. 
Classifications,  even  lo^cal,  are  never  absolute, 
and  there  are  some  artists  who  remain  isolated. 
The  Celtic  school  forms  a  separate  group. 
These  are  musicians  (for  the  most  part  natives 
of  Brittany,  Irish  or  Welsh)  to  whom,  at  times, 
the  consciousness  of  their  inheritance,  reveals 
that  the  Latin  culture  (they  tWnk  so)  has  left 
no  durable  traces  in  their  Armorican  souls. 
They  go  to  the  fountain  head  of  the  ancient 
airs  of  Brittany;  such  as  Guy  Ropartz,  whose 
'Country'  testifies  a  profound  love  of  his 
native  land;  Ladmirauit,  Duhamel,  Paul  Le 
Flem  who  transcribed  some  popular  songs  or 
were  happily  inspired  by  the  moor  and  the 
forest  of  Brittatff.  And  we  can  connect  with 
these  John  Hure,  a  fervent  admirer  of  the 
Geogorian  chant,  and  the  ancient  modes.*  A 
few  French  provinces  have  fheir  own  lan- 
guages. We  have  mentioned  the  Basque  airs  of 
C.  Bordes;  the  same  comer  of  French  soil  is 
evoked  in  the  'Trio*  of  Ravel.  D.  de  Severac 
is  faithful  to  his  Languedoc;  Paul  Lacombe  (of 
the  generation  of  Saint-Saens)  is  inspired  by 
the  radiancy  and  the  happy  philosophy  of  the 
South.  The  familiar  muse  of  F.  Berthet,  sensi- 
tive as  much  as  restrained,  retains  the  beloved 
memory  of  the  friendly  slopes  of  the  Beau- 
iolais:  that  of  Dupin  snows  that  he  has  been 
brought  up  under  the  misty  skies  of  the  North, 
in  the  atmosphere  of  country  fairs;  a  "popular* 
musician  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  The 
sou!  of  the  humble,  of  those  whose  lives'  are 
hard,  resounds  in  his  voice,  resigned  and  digni' 
fied,  wherein  mutters  a  great  spent  force,  break- 
ing out  into  violent  explosions,  sometimes  into 
gaiety  and  enthusiasm.  Fanelli  precursor,  in 
many  respects,  and  whose  ^Pastorallmpressions* 
contain  some  real  beauty,  cannot  either  be 
classed  in  a  very  definite  manner.  Lastly,  a 
few  composers -r- more  often  organists  —  at- 
tracted by  preference  to  sacred  music,  also  re- 
main in  a  way  isolated — as  Toumemire  whose 
forcible  and  high  class  work  (note  particularly 
his  VI  Symphony)  are  not  of  those  that  wiu 
pass  away.  There  were  often  strifes  between 
such  groups.  It  would  be  wrong  to  deplore 
them;  they  show  the  free  vitality  of  our  art; 
as  a  tree  of  vigorous  sap  branches  out  naturally. 
Likewise,  one  remarks  with  us  some  logical 
sdhisms  which  are  inevitable.  The  National 
Society  after  a  first  breach  (departure  of  Bizet, 
Massenet  and  Saint-Saens)  saw  also  the  detach- 
ment of  the  Independent  Musical  Society,  *I. 
M.  S.*  at  the  same  time  in  which  the  National 
Society  seemed  to  assemble  and  to  play,  espe- 
cially, the  'works  of  the  jjupils  of  the  Schola 
Cantoritun,  where  the  principles  of  teaching 
Vere  applied  by  d'Indy.  ^  The  I.  M.  S.  in- 
voked rather  the  general  ideas  of  Moussorgski 
and  of  Debussy,  their  style  being  e^iually  di- 
rected toward  the  mudc  of  Chabrier  or  of 
Faure  inpreference  to  that  of  Dukas  or  of 
d'Indy.  They  thus  comprised  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  composers  who  had  been  en^usiastic 

*  It  U  thus  nuuiilMted  in  hia  excaedinely  btftutiful  intar* 
pretation  of  a  nostalgic  populM  Sotig  the  Sailon  of  Bnt< 
tany. 


over  the  conquests  of  Hie  •Debussyst  movement* 
The  rivalry  of  these  two  groups  did  not  occur 
without  exciting  Uieir  energy;  a  great  number 
of  interesting  works  were  heard  (temporarily 
put  on  one  side  by  the  committees  of  die  grand 
concerts  Colonnc  and  Lamoureux,  always 
more  timid  in  their  choice)  ;  notably,  at  the 
orchestral  recital  of  the  I.  M.  S.  the  superb 
*Psalm'  of  Florent  Schmitt  (this  musician  is  one 
of  the  most  influential  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion, and  his  quintet  has  the  force  of  some  classi- 
cal works) ;  the  last  act  of  the  ^Cathedral'  by 
John  Huri;  a  tableau  of  the  'Blue  Forest'  by 
L.  Aubert;  'Gold  by  the  Sea  '  symphonic  poem 
by  the  ingenious  and  spirited  Delarges  and  the 
'Vintage^  by  the' author  of  this  article,  Charles 
Koechlin.  On  its  part  the  National  reveals  the 
fine  'Evocations*  of  A.  Roussel,  a  sensitive  and 
profound  musician;  'Margaret's  (harden*  by 
Roger  Ducasse;  and  the  Hasselmans  concerts, 
the  'Hfliogabale'  by  D.  Severac.  And  a  com- 
plete nleiades  of  musical  directon,  active,  re- 
markable musicians,  confident  in  the  art  of  the 
future,  such  as,  Ingelbrecht,  Rhen^  Baton,  P. 
Montense,  Robert  Schmitz,  gave  ample  proof 
in  the  most  brilliant  manner.  Aided  by  these 
societies  (and  by  others  which  have  sprung  up 
since  the  war),  the  impetus  of  our  present 
chamber  music  requires  that  we  stop  there.  The 
characteristic  of  these  recent  worics  seems 
above  all,  tntoHty. 

In  conclusion,  ancient  Greece,  far  back  m 
tfie  ages,  remains  our  imperishable  model.  But 
We  perceive  that  at  the  present  time,  even  the 
gamuts  of  her  music  have  become  familiar  to 
our  understanding,  atid  that  we  are  also  pene- 
trated afresh  by  the  beauty  of  the  Gregorian 
chant.  Therefor^  we  may.  hope  for  a  return 
to  a  higher  sacred  music, 'less  theatrical  and  as 
it  was  formerly,  more  collective.  The  art 
which  will  resound  in  this  manner,  whether  it 
be  in  the  church,  or  in  laical  hvmns  at  National 
ceremonies,  will,  moreover,  have  benefited  by 
all  these  discoveries  of  the  expression  of  a 
subjective  and  personal  art;  and  the  latter  will 
none  the  less  continue  its  vitality,  whether  in 
the  theatre  or  in  -the  nmphony,  ako  as  in  that 
which  we  call  ''melo^r  for  piano  and  singing 
(with  us  so  distinct  from  the  (German  lied*), 
or  again  in  com[>ositions  of  the  same  kind,  but 
more  developed,  in  which  whole  pages  of  prose 
would  be  interoreted  in  a  familiar  action,  a 
•musical  noyel."  One  sees  the  variety  of  ways 
in  which  our  music  may  be  handled  with  fresh 
resources.  The  present  is  a  guarantee  for 
the  future.  And  this  present  is  linked  to  the 
past,  it  continues  and  completes  it. 

Chaklbs  Kobchuh, 
Composer,  Music  Critic  of  the  Gazette  des 
Beaux  Arts,  Paris. 

17.  FRENCH  ART.  The  Sources  of  the 
Renaissance. —  Art  in  France,  as  in  all  Euro- 
pean countries,  emanated — ^in  its  two  essential 
forms,  sculpture  and  painting — from  architec- 
ture. Frescoes  and  statues,  exclusively  of  sa- 
cred legends,  served  to  decorate  the  churches 
and  palaces.  It  was  but  gradually  —  during 
the  last  five  centuries  only— that  French  paint- 
ing especially,  has  been  divided  into  historical 
painting,  landscape  painting,  genre  and  still  lif^ 
and  tiiat  sculpture  has,  according  to  Spencer 
(who  expUns  the  mlatiott  of       histoiy  of 
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aet  by  the  law  o{  differentiation),  become 
*h«4erogeneoas''  through  the  variety  of  sub- 
jects, both  realistic  awl  ideal,  of  wfaidi  it  treats. 

Miuaics  a  prominent  fdle  in  tfie  dec- 
oxatton  of  TbasUicas,  and  later  of  Ouistian 
churches ;  By2antine  influence  extended  to  icon- 
^rai^iy  and  to  the  miniatures  in  mtseais. 
The  development  of  art,  from  tbe  Roman 
diurches  of  the  llth  century  to  the  Gothic 
cathedrals  of  tbe  13th  century,  attained  impre- 
cedented  perfection.  The  scul^ure  of  tbe  cathe- 
drals of  Chartres,  Amiens,  Rhieims  asid  Paris 
—  by  their  siniiie  and  exqutsitdy  nattiralistic 
forms— realized  the  ht^wat  ideals.  Hic  dec^ 
oration  of  the  £»cades  and  the  portals,  like 
a  living  encyclopedia,  fully  reflects  ue  f aiui  and 
the  aspirations  of  an  age  of  earnest  reli^^ous 
belief.  Alt  the  industrial  arts,  ornamental 
sculpture,  cabinet-work,  church  windows,  mis- 
sals and  goldsmiths'  work,  were  in  unison  in 
the  Middle  Ages  in  France.  The  director  of 
the  work  wa&  at  the  smu  time^  sculptor  and 
painter  as  well  as  ardutect  In  the  13th  cen- 
tury, French  decorators  turned  aside  frwn  By- 
zantine rigidity  and  ardiaism  (Sainte  Oiapelle 
de  Paris,  and  Donjon  of  Coucy,  tbe  latter  de- 
stroyed in  1917  by  German  vandalism).  Then 
the  woikmen  were  emidoyed  in  decorating  the 
dwellings  of  the  nobles.  Qiarles  V  and  the 
Due  de  Berry  exercised  a  great  influence  over 
the  French  school.  The  court- of  the  Due  de 
Booigogne  vied  with  that  of  Fianoe  in  the 
magnificence  of  its  arts ;  calling  itseli  the  great 
Bourguignonne  school.  Tbe  Chartreuse  de 
Cbampniol  near  Dijon,  is  the  most  significant' 
example;  On  tbe  other  hand  the  works  or- 
dered hy  the  popes  during  their  sojourn  in 
Avignon  were  not  without  their  influence  on 
French  decorators,  bringing  them  in  contact 
wi^  Italian  artists. 

Jean  Fouquet,  a  portrait  painter,  linmer  and 
fresco  painter,  connected  with  tbe  court  of 
Louis  XI,  made  this  progress  still  more  appar- 
ent Jacques  de  Litemont  decorated  the  chapel 
of  the  hoiise  of  Jacques  Coeur  in  Bourses. 
The  sojourn  of  the  court  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loire  brought  a  great  many  artists  to  Tour-' 
aine  and  tfaiMe  from  Italy  brought  with  them 
the  new  lessons  they  had  learned  from  antique 
art. 

Jean  fiourdichon  of  Tours  and  Jean  P«rr4al, 
brcMifi^t  back  by  Charles  VIII  when  he  re- 
turned from  his  expedition  to  Naples,  rivaled 
the  ultramontane  artists. 

With  Francis  I  Italian  decoration  and  style 
reached  their  zenith :  at  Fontainebleau,  the-  king 
placed  a  great  many  painters  and  artists  skHled 
m  stucco  utider  die  (firection  of  Primattce, 
which  resulted  in  the  beautiful  gallery  of 
Francis  I  —  one  of  the  most  perfect  •ensem- 
bles'* that  the  Renaissance  has  produced.  Un- 
der Henri  II  and  Githerine  de  Medici  the 
sdinol  of  Fontaindileau  followed  their  lead. 
While  French  architects  and  builders  attached 
to  the  kings  of  France  erected  the  Chateaux  of 
Gallon,  Blois, .  Venddmc,  Chenonceaux,  Fon- 
tainebleau, Ecouen,  Anet,  Chambord  and  lastly 
the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries,  whidi  have  mdde 
the  names  of  Pierre  Lescot,  Philbert  Delorme 
and  Jean  Goujon  illustrious,  dwir  wonderful 
tombs  and  fountains  are  to  be  seen  everywhere. 
Conspicnous  in  French  sculpture  are  the  names 
of  Uidiel  Colombe  and  of  Ligier  Richier,  and 
later,  ia  the  rdgn  of  Francis  I,  tlut  of  Jean 
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Goujon  (who  was  the  first  in  France  to  do 
bas-relief),  and  of  German  Pilon. 

Th*  17th  Ccntiiry.— During  the  great  exr 
pansion  of  the  Renaissance^  wherever  tbe  influ- 
ence 9i  the  -Qouets  (portrait  ^inters  of  psydit* 
cal  insight)  predominated,  Frendt  art  main- 
tuned  the  greatest  independence,  notwithstand- 
ing the  official  pressure  brought  to  bear  in  favor 
of  Italian  art.  At  the  end  of  the  l7th  century, 
art  had  but  one  head— the  kii^;;  and  he  ex- 
pressed but  one  idea:  absolute  power.  French 
art  became  monarchical,  reflectin|[  tlw  absolute 
majesty  of  the  sovcrdgn,  and  his  servile  flat- 
terers, who  could  and  did  s«y  of  the  state: 
Mt  19  L'*  It  was  now  necessary  to  have  a 
dwelling  proportionate  to  these  excessive  pre- 
tensions. Architecture,  painting  and  sculpture 
basked  in  the  simdiine  of  royalty.  It  u  not 
quite  natural  for  people  to  submit  to  such  rijgtd 
rules.  Even  the  gardens  became  monarchical 
in  style,  everything  was  imperial,  theatrically 
pompous;  then  f<rflowed  the  portraits  of  a  Ri- 
^ud,  a  Nateuil,  and  even  the  porous  divinities 
m  the  garden  of  Versailles.  The  methodical 
ministeT,  Colbert,  formed  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  protection  of  art  Francis  Mansard, 
who  built  the  palace  of  Mazarin,  was  imitated 
by  Claude  Perrault  who  constructed  the  splen- 
did colonnade  of  the  Louvre;  and  above  all  by 
Hardmn  Mansar<^  his  nephew,  who  designed 
the  palace  of  Versailles^  and  the  diapel  and 
the  dome  of  *Les  Invahdes.* 

Sctd^ure,  in  Its  turn,  was  hdd  in  leadhig 
strings,  (lirardon  Coysevox,  Nicolas  Coustou 
and  Lemoyne  designed  great  works  along  these 
lines.  It  was  only  the  genial  Pierre  Puget 
whose  ardent  and  ^ssionate  temperament 
would  not  yield  to  discipline.  Thus  he  lost  the 
favor  of  the  public,  who  leaned  toward  the 
st^le  of  LeBmn  in  lus  ^reat  decorative  enter- 
pnies.  It  was  these  artists  who  peopled  with 
marble  Versailles,  Trainon,  Marly  and  Saint- 
Goud 

In  painting  there  was  the  same  love  of 
display,  except  in  the  works  of  the  Le  Nain 
brothers,  who  portrayed  the  peasant.  Simon 
Vouet  in  the  rcisn  of  Louis  XIII,  ushered  in 
LeBniiL  Nicholas  Poussin,  whose  stjrle  in 
historical  landscape  is  tmstirpassed,  lived  in  re- 
tirement in  EUme,  where  ht  ftmned  the  style  of 
C3aude  Lorrain — a  wonderful  analyzer  of 
light, —  aside  from  this  movement  in  which 
even  the  austere  Philippe  de  Champagne  and 
the  suave  Le  Sueur  took  bat  little  part,  LcBrun 
is  the  artistic  spirit  of  the  IfWii  century  in  France. 
The  position  of  Director-  of  the  Academy 
having  been  created  for  him,  he  grouped  the 
artists  as  he  wished  To  him  is  due  tbe  stately 
gallery  of  Apollo  in  tiie  Louvre,  and  his 
artists  Lomoyne,  Monnoyer,  Audron,  Berain, 
Bourdon,  Coypel,  la  Hire,  Jouvenet,  Van  der 
Meiden,  Regaud  and  Largilliere  painted  por- 
traits in  a  wonderful  dashine  style.  Decorative 
art  reached  its  apog^  in  the  Gobelins  manu- 
iixtoTy  of  tapestries  supported  by  the  govem- 
nlent,  and  in  the  cabiiKt  woik  of  the  Boute 
famiQT. 

Exceptionally  original  talent  was  now  seen 
in  engraving  —  that  of  Jacques  Callot. 

Tbei  18tb  Century.^ — A  very  natural  re- 
action from  the  pompousness  of  the  l7th  cen- 
tury resulted  in  the  piquant  grace  and  the  sen- 
suality of  the  18th.  Caprice  and  subtk  deli- 
caqr  tocA:  die  i^aee  of  auU  etiquette;  *Pretti* 
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nes5»  replaced  *'the  Beautiful.*  Art  declined. 
The  «RocaiUe»  and  «FoUes»  styles  succeeded. 
Nevertheless  Gabriel,  the  architect*  did  not  as 
yet  abandon  the  deep-rooted  traditions  of  his 
predecessors  which  he  embodied  in  the  fa^des 
of  the  Palace  de  la  Concorde.  Souiflot,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVI,  inspired  by  antiquity,  built 
the  Sorbonne  in  tlut  style.  But  architectural 
style  now  aimed  rather  at  "comfort" 

Sculpture  was  flourishing,  after  the  s^le  of 
Jean  Baptiate  Lemoyne.  Two  eminent  soil^ 
tors,  Pigalle  and  Houdon,  partially  escaped  this 
craze,  especially  Houdon  who  made  such  a 
powerful  bust  of  Voltaire.  But  the  idol  of 
the  boudoirs  was  the  voluptuous  Qodion,  whose 
very  worldly  creations  seem  to  be  caressed  by 
the  hand  of  Love  itself. 

Paintini^  was  in  every  way  typical  of  the 
taste  of  French  society  in*  the  18th  century. 
The  pastorals  of  Franc  Boucher;  the  fasci- 
nating ''Fetes  gralantes'^  of  Watteau ;  the  charm- 
ing nudes  of  Fragonard,  sonndii^  die  ptmises' 
of  woman;  the  great  OiartUn,  a  man  of  the 
middle  class,  who  escaped  the  false  manner  of 
his  time,  which  engulfed  Joseph  Vemet,  Hu- 
bert Robert,  Oudry,  Lancret  and  Pater,  paint- 
ers of  marines,  of  landscape,  of  the  chase 
and  of  gallantries;  the  sentimentality  of  Grenze 
and  the  archness  of  Madame  Vigee  Le  Brun 
are  offset  by  the  keen  penetration  of  the  por- 
trait painter  Qtiintin  Latour,  a  capriciom  pastel 
artist. 

The  19th  Centnry.— Another  reaction  took 
place.  David  revived  the  ancient  Greco-Ro- 
mano, and  his  horror  of  the  license  taken  by 
Boucher  led  him  to  adopt  a  very  severe  style 
of  art  His  influence  on  his  time  was  great. 
The  David  school,  which  had  its  origin  in  the 
painting  of  ^The  Crowning  of  Nap<^eon  I,> 
includes  the  names  of  Drouais,  Girodet  Gtoa, 
Guerin,  Gerard,  Leopold  Robert  and  auo  In- 
gres. 

Jean  Dominique  Ingres  detached  himself 
completely  from  the  heroic  style  of  his  master. 
He  was  a  forcible  and  skilful  draughtsman, 
psychological,  intense,  a  sensual  ''feministe,* 
and  excelled  the  fascinating  founder  of  French 
Qassicism,  but  like  him  ne  confined  himself 
to  an  aetfaeticism  which  s^rang  from  his  *esprit* 
which  was  inferior  to  his  temiperament  The 
gentle  and  pure  Prudhon  was  mspired,  as  well 
as  David,  by  antiquity,  but  from  a  different 
point  of  view,  that  of  vague  dreaminess.  Ro- 
manticism made  its  appearance  with  Gericault, 
the  spirited  and  bold  colonst  of  ^The  Ship- 
wreck of  the  Medusa.*  Romanticism,  there- 
fore, burst  forth  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets. 
Delacroix  made  his  appearance^ — V^'ical.  >gH 
tated,  masterly  and  ever  restless,  an  excellent 
colorist  and  a  dramatic  pessimist :  he  is  Byronic, 
reminds  one  of  Berlioz,  ranks  with  Sh^es- 
peare  and  anticipates  Wagner.  Songeur  Ful- 
gurant  is  the  embodiment  of  lyric  art  separated 
from  schools  and  epochs.  Almost  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  Delacroix  foretold  the  end. 
He  was  ignorant  of  the  broken  tones,  which 
had  been  slightly  discerned  by  Andrea  del  Sarto 
and  Watteau, —  the  theory  of  complementaries 
as  applied  to  pictures,  This  resulted  in  Dela- 
croix being  (1830)  fully  Imbued  with  the  Im- 
pressionist revolution  which  developed  toward 
the  year  1865.   The  feverish  earnestness  of  his 

treat  spirit  enabled  htm  to  surpa^  Ingres,  pn>- 
uce  a  contraiy  current  throv^hout  me  entire 


country,— a  stifi  breeae  of  indepoAr 
repudiated  codes  and  dogmas,  and  u_ 

the  law  of  art  is  the  scnqMiknu  ci.:,. 
individual  expansion. 

The  struggle  between  Qasncisiii  azc 
tidsm  was  violent  and  it  soon  \ 
another  enemy — Realism.  Koni3ntio>:  i 
taneously  engendered  from  the  sol  s  | 
able  school  of  Romantic  landscape-?.  I 
Rousseau,  who  set  his  sides  aflame  2!  i.i 
cious  stones  and  blood ;  DaidHgm.  >  i 
tained  and  affected ;  Troyoo,  an  anuLi  j 
as  v^rous  as  a  Dutchman ;  and  Ds- 1 
the  votary  of  a  muse  too  sbidiofiy  r  i 
These  landsc^e  painters,  foUowen  c  { 
dael  and  of  Claude  Lorrain,  posscssri-  i 
the  qualities  of  these  masters  — groiL-i 
of  ^rception,  and  the  new  theory  c: 
bration  of  color  absorbing  the  coor^ri 
out  losing  the  form;  and  laying  lesi  ^\ 
the  drawing  of  the  trees  and  hills  ifac  { 
feelii^  for  open  air  values. 

And  now  comes  the  line  of  Romin  l 
ists  instituted  by  Decamps,  the  OrioBaf-  { 
will  continue  in  MariUut  and  the6ir{ 
mentin,  one  of  the  most  limited  in  ran.'  i 
of  the  artists  of  the  Romantic  schocl::! 
Daumier,  a  superb  worker  in  blade  ar:  I 
who,  in  addition  to  his  celebrated  iKki 
(Ud  innumerable  small  panels  wliid  i-  \ 
expressive  thrillingly  tragic,  and  of  a  ml 
snnbre  spirit  The  Romantic  realist I 
—  the  grandson  of  the  bitter  GerioK-i 
lowed;  then  came  Edouard  Manet  J 
Corot,  however,  the  follower  of  Pows.  I 
his  scenes  from  Vir^l  in  a  diffuse, 
superb  l^ht.  The  damp,  diilly  dure  I 
morning,  the  veiled  mysteries  of  it  t- 
are  the  themes  he  chose.  Corot  ii  i  - 
master  in  French  art  He  has  a  ft7 . 
nattng;  delicate  and  consommate  dor. 
other  man  standing  alone  is  Jeai  F 
Millet,  Imown  as  being  the  inteipme: 
sad  figures  of  peasants  in  the  fieltk  >■ 
longed  to  the  Barbizon  school  (q.t.)- 

Courbet  modified  the  trend  of  Ronsr. 
he  took  the  lead  in  realism,  and  wuu' 
vehement  and  capable  leader,  fonnii^  ^ 
direct^  from  Hx^  of  excellent  beal'i  - 
the  first  rank  of  historical  painten 
style  was  degraded  owing  to  the  in^^ 
the  followers  of  Ingres,  and  he 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Flandrin-- 
ventional  and  insipid  painter  of  itt: 
and  by  Manet,—  the  Franz  Hals  of  Frc-- 
Round  him  are  grouped  Ribot  andBf^- 

At  first  und&r  the  influence  ol  ^i- 
Goya  and  Franz  Hals,  Manet  tried  his  * 
found  the  bent  of  his  genius.  He  ^' 
all  bitumen  from  the  palette,  wfrich  t" 
the  infinite  combinations  of  the  sem  r" 
colors.   He  transformed  Romantic  Sol^ 
a  vision  of  modem  life  and  was  &" 
representing  the  manners  and  cnstoc-  . 
second  empire.     He  is  not  undersiw 
well-known  and  conscientious  critic.  \t  & 
pud  him  tribute  20  years  after  fai^  «^ 
^01ympia>  has  at  last  been  placed  io^ 
Manet  broke  off  all  connection  win!  " 
pressionists,  but  before  taking  this 
and  reactionary  step  he  restowd  ro  4-, 
two  illtKtrious  men  who,  in  the  rmif! ', 
ism,  mark  the  return  toward  mysoc 
sess:  one  of  them  is  Gostive 
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carried  out  the  heroic  and  legendary  ideals  of 
Eugene  Delacroix  in  the  dreamy  magnificence 
of  the  Hindoo  palaces,  in  the  luxurions  hier- 
atisms  of  Hebraic  royalty  and  in  the  fabtt- 
lous  Hellas.  He'  was  a  visionary  idealist  The 
other  one  is  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  so  long  mis- 
understood, who  is  the  greatest  fresco  painter 
of  the  19th  century,  the  anthor  of  Sainte  Gene- 
vieve of  the  Pantheon,  of  the  celebrated 
mural  decorations  of  the  Sorbonne  and  in  the 
United  States  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
He  was  not  only  a  great  painter,  but  a  great 
poet.  Impressionism  now  became  noted.  This 
style,  however,  was  followed  by  neither  Fantin- 
Latour  —  devoted  to  Wagner  and  Virgpl  and  ari 
earnest  and  serene  portrait  painter —nor  by 
Carriere  —  happily  inspired  to  Mint  his  Ma- 
ternities in  monochrome.  To  explain  better 
the  spirit  of  these  designs  let  me  say  that  Car- 
riere did  not  ^rmit  himself  the  use  of  color. 

Impressionism  is  a  ^>ecial  sta(fy  of  H^t. 
Claude  Monet,  a  fellow-worker  with  Manet 
came  into  notice  about  1867;  he  encouraged 
landscape  painting  founded  on  the  vibraduftr 
of  ambient  light.  The  Impressionist  school  took 
its  name  from  a  picture  by  Monet,  modestly 
entitled  ^Impression,*  which  was  ridiculed.  The 
name  of  this  work  so  ridiculed  became  a  rall^ 
ing  i>oint.  Luminous  effects  predominate  m 
the  vibrating  marines  of  Qaade  Monet.  Kb 
pictures  (a  series  of  cliffs,  of  mill-stones,  of 
poplars  and  of  cathedrals),  copied  at  every 
hour  of  the  day,  all  from  the  same  angle,  are 
different  aspects  of  the  same  theme  under  the 
effects  of  the  sun's  rays.  Monet  employs  the 
method  of  separating  the  tones;  under  his 
brush  inanimate  objects  volatilize  into  irides- 
cent and  versicolored  phantoms. 

Near  Claude  Monet  struggled  Sisley,  Renoir 
and  Camillc  Pissarro,  who  immediately  fell 
under  the  spell  of  the  "Petits  Maitres*  fore- 
runners of  the  Impressionists,  Boudin  and 
Lcpici6. 

If  Monet  affiliated  with  Claude  Lorrain  and 
Watteau,  Renoir  followed  the  18th  century  and 
Boucher,  but  a  Boucher  of  a  different  power. 
Exceedingly  appreciative  of  female  beauty  he 
embodied  it  in  creatures  charmingly  natural  and 
glad  to  be  alive  and  he  thus  expanded  only 
beautiful  flowers  of  flesh  under  the  rays  of  light, 
that  they  seemed  to  drink  in  at  every  pore.  He 
was  the  great  paidter  of.  the  ^Moulin  de  la 
Galette,^  the  gem  of  the  Caillebotte  Gallery, 
Luxembourg  Museum.  Berthe  Morisot  left  a 
series  of  water-colors,  exquisite,  spirited  and  of 
refined  taste,  painted  in  a  style  between  that  of 
Manet  and  Renoir. 

Alfred  Sisl^  was  like  Claude  Monet,  with 
the  exception  that  he  laid  much  less  stress  on 
the  experimental  demonstration  of  a  theory  of 
wt.  His  subject^  the  environs  of  Paris,  are 
noted  for  the  quick  and  accurate  perception  and 
the  light  touch  with  which  they  are  treated. 
Camille  Pissarro  sang,  in  a  generous  and  frank 
spirit,  of  shepherds,  maricet-gardens  and  Nor- 
man villages. 

To  these  names  let  us  add  that  of  M.  Degas, 
one  of  the  most  keen  and  least  charitable  ob- 
servers of  the  Ufe  of  to-day,  a  careful  student 
of  jockeys,  an  unkind  humorist  and  a  wonderful 
draughtsman;  and  also  those  of  M.  RaffadU, 
the  late  MoDticetli,  Lebourg  and  Guilla. 

The  teachings  of  Impressionism,  eventhoufdt 
denied  by  the  corrupt  followers  of  Ingres,  Cmh 


inel  and  Bouguerdiu,  who  was  greatly  Ital- 
ianized, and  by  Meissonier  and  Gerome,  *'Petits 
Maitres,"  who  lose  themselves  in  minutiae,  are 
of  advantage  to  the  liberal  minded.  M.  Bes- 
nard  made  some  innovations  in  this  direction 
in  his  great  decorative  compositions  and  his 
brilliant  portraits,  painted  in  a  most  fascinat- 
ing; manner,  show  masterly  handling.  Henry 
Martin,  a  decorator  and  also  a  historical 
painter ;  M.  Laurent,  a  portrait  painter ;  and  M. 
Le  Sidaner,  a  landscape  painter,  all  profited 
from  this  cleaning  of  the  French  palette.  And 
the  school  of  youn^  artists  claimed  the  name 
of  *Neo-impressioniste.* 

Before  mentioning  the  names  of  the  young 
generation  it  would  be  well  to  note  those  of 
the  *Traditionalists»  who  defend  — and  some- 
times with  great  ability  —  the  academic  tradi- 
tions. They  are  the  pure  and  Giorg^ones^ue 
Henner,  a  painter  of  nymphs  with  ivory  bodies : 
the  classical  Delaunay;  the  severe  Jean  Paul 
Laurens,  portrayer  of  a  civilization  that  has  van- 
ished ; '  the  melancholic  Cazin  with  his  fine 
fancy ;  the  vigorous  Roll ;  the  delicate  and  nerv- 
ous Henry  L6vy;  in  fact  all  the  members  of 
the  Institute;  Benjamin  Constant;  Bonnat,  a 
pronouncedly  pedantic  painter,  director  of  tlie 
■Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts*;  M.  Detaille  who  rep- 
resents military  painting,  cold  and  panoramic, 
never  painting  a  graceful  detail ;  M.  Carolus ' 
Duran,  an  elegant  virtuoso;  MM.  Fliuneiq^ 
Jacques  Blanche,  and  Antonio  de  la  Gandora, 
a  skilful  poser  of  female  figures. 

All  these  exhitat  in  the  salons,  either  in  the 
"Socicte  des  Artistes  Francais"  — in  which  the 
most  noted  names  are  those  of  MM.  Jules 
Adler  and  Hanicotte  — or  in  the  *'Soci£te  Na- 
tionale^  where  MM.  Cottet,  Lucien  Simon, 
Aman  Jean,  Reni  Menard  and  Geoi^  Des- 
valliere  compete  with  them. 

This  digression  ended,  we  must  —  in  order 
to  describe  those  who  fdl  heir  to  Impressionism 
—  single  out  two  men  who  stand  apart  whose 
talent  thou^  incomplete  is  not  without  great 
merit;  Paul  Ganguin,  the  painter  of  Ptdynesian 
scenery  and  luxuriant  vegetation  in  decorative 
in^es,  and  Cezanne.  From  them  proceed  the 
rism^  masters  of  to-morrow  who  win  distinc- 
tion in  the  *^Sa}on  d'Automne"*  and  the  ^Inde- 
pendents*: MM.  Vuillard,  Signac  Bennard, 
Maurice  Denis,  George  D'Espagnat,  Dufrenoy 
and  Marquet.  All  enthusiastic  young  painters 
of  exuberant  vigor,  workixig  very  hard  and 
taking  pleasure  in  it  and  who,  notwtthstantBng 
their  exaggerated  colorists,  do  not  despair  ol 
attaining  renown  in  the  true  and  liberal  French 
school. 

The  Ihnits  of  this  brief  study  compel  us  to 
name,  only,  the  illustrious  draughtsmen,  whim^- 
cal  painters  or  humorists,  engravers,  water- 
colorists  and  lithographers,  who  recall  Dao- 
mier.  Constantin  Guys,  Gustave  Dori,  Avami 
and  Toulonse-Lautr^,  who  bear  witness  to  the 
originality  and  fertHity  of  French  hnaginatton 
and  humor;  they  are  Bracquemond,  L^re, 
Ch^ret,  Willette,  Odikm,  Redon,  Forain  and 
Louis  Legrand. 

What  are  the  leading  tendencies,  the  main 
currents  which  govern  French  pictural  art  to- 
day? Impressionism  henceforth  is  to  take  its 
place  in  history.  It  was  always  reco^ized 
diat  this  was  not  an  isolated  manifestation,  a 
contradiction  to  the  traditions  of  the  veritable 
school,  but  on  the  oontiafy  a  logical  return  to 
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such  tnditims  which  had  been  tainted  by  a 
deg^enerate  ItaUanism.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
is  academicism  and  not  impressionism  which  is 
really  international.  Impressionism  may  be  de- 
fined as  a  reacttonarv  movement  against  the 
Greco-Latin  sfniit  and  the  scholastic  organiza- 
tion of  punting  such  as  had  been  imposed  on 
it  after  the  Second  Rniaissancck  by  the  Scbot^ 
of  Fontaineblean,  Louis  XI\rs  century,  the 
School  of  Rome  and  the  consular  and  imperial 
style.  It  is  also  a  no  less  normal  reaction 
against  the  dark  and  lutuminous  s^te  of  the 
degenerate  inheritors  of  Romanticism.  In  1850 
the  sun,  which  shone  alike  for  all,  did  not  ap- 
inrently  cast  its  rays  on  the  students'  work- 
shops. The  impressionists,  however,  by  difi- 
gent  travail,  sub  jove  crudo  were  ane  to 
rectify  this  omission.  It  was  Turner's  ex- 
ample which  determined  Clatide  Monet  and 
Pissarro  in  1871  to  modify  entirely  thdx  pal- 
ette. These  two  masters,  at  that  time  youn& 
were  struck  with  admiration  by  Turner's  land- 
scapes in  the  National  Gallery  of  London. 
They  perceived  on  studying  his  pictures  that 
the  white  effects  of  the  snow  were  obtained  by 
potychromes  and  realized  that  the  proper  teeh- 
mc  to  be  established  was  that  of  the  division 
of  tone.  They  accordingly  eliminated  the 
earths  and  the  blacks  from  tneir  palettes.  Im- 
pressionism was  therefore  especially  a  technical 
movement,  a  revolution  in  the  art  of  preparing 
and  composiog  the  palette,  in  a  word,  a  method, 
a  means,  a  tool,  thanks  to  which  artists  suc- 
ceeding diem  were  able  to  make  a  great  devel- 
tqmient  in  decorative  art.  The  impresnonists 
knew  that  ct^r  does  not  exist  by  itself,  that 
the  coloring  of  objects  is  merely  i>iire  illuuon, 
the  creative  source  of  the  colors  being  die  solar 
light  which  reveals  and  diversifies  we  objects 
according  to  the  hours  of  the  day  and  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere.  Drawing  and  color  exist 
together  in  nature;  wilbout  light  there  is  neither 
color  nor  form.  It  is  by  Ug^t  alone  tiat  we 
conceive  diat  a  drawing  is  the  limitation  of 
-color  and  its  contour.  That  is  why,  basing 
their  theory  on  this,— justified  moreover  by  the 
works  of  Chevreul  and  Helmoltz,— these  in- 
novators decided  to  employ  only  the  seven 
primitive  tones  of  the  solar  spectrum,  thus  fol- 
lowing light  itself.  In  this  way  they  brought 
about  the  su^ression  of  the  local  tone  with  a 
view  to  bathing  tfadr  landscapes  in  an  atmos- 
nhere  of  a  continually  diversified  character. 
They  consequently  sounded  the  death  knell  of 
the  old  academic  conception  of  ^'ombres  noirs* 
tblack  shadows),  and  painted  shadows,  not 
darker  and  thicker,  but  clearer  and  transparent 
in  different  ^ades  of  shadings.  Owing  to 
these  impressionist  measures  and  to  the  dis- 
sociation of  tonality,  light  became  the  es^ntial 
theme  of  the  picture  and  painting  evolved, 
strictly  speaking  toward  an  optical  art.  The 
landscape,  so  conceived,  is  a  symirfiony,  start- 
ing from  a  luminous  theme  and  developing  on 
the  canvas  variations  of  this  theme.  The  ad- 
versaries of  impressionism  objected  that  the 
process  was  easy  to  employ.  In  this  they  were 
greatly  mistaken.  On  the  contrary,  the  process 
is  exceedin^y  difficult  in  unskilled  hands  result- 
ing in  a  confused  and  disjointed  whole.  To 
paint  in  divided  tones  and  keep  a  jost  relation 
of  color,  avoiding  too  brilliant  reflexes  demands 
an  extraordinary  surety  of  eye  and  hand,  an 
acute   sensibiliQ'   and  a   perfect  chromatic 


science.  ImpresskMwm  has  rendered  immense 
service  to  contemporary  painting,  renovadng  it, 
invigorating  it  and  rejuvenating  it  It  is  one 
of  ue  most  beautiful  artbtic  movements  in  the 
history  of  art.  It  has  brought  a  gust  of  pure 
air,  a  caressing  touch  to  a  superior  nature.  Hie 
wodc  of  the  maaterB  of  thu  school  ia  one  of 
lifl^  and  a  feast  for  the  ^re.  A  landscape  by 
Monet  stimulates  the  imagmation;  we  look  at 
a  canvas  of  Berthe  Morisot  and  for  the  time 
we  live  in  a  delightful  park.  The  influence  of 
French  impressionism  on  foreign  painting  was 
equally  felt ;  in  Germany,  Uax  Lieberman, 
Felix  Borchardt,  Gothardt  Knehl,  Karl  Koep- 
ling;  abandoned,  in  order  to  follow  this  new 
movement  die  symbolic  roaunticism  of  Bode- 
Un  and  the  academic  traditions  of  Stui^;  in 
Norway,  Tnanlon,  Cari  Larson,  Skredsvig, 
Dereks:  in  Denmark.  'Kroyer;  in  Belgium, 
Claus,  Verheyden,  Theo  Van  Ry$elberahe;  in 
Spain,  Anglaoe,  Daiio  de  Regnoyos,  SoroUa; 
in  Italy,  de  Sezantine;  in  America,  Lewis- 
Brown,  who  followed  de  Mault  and.  Degas, 
and  those  brilliant  virtuosos  Itlorris,  Miller, 
Fiieseke.  The  direct  followers  of  imiweaeion- 
ism  were  the  "Pointillistes.'  Th^  brmtght  the 
'broken  tondi*  method  to  a  greater  degree  of 
perfection,  but  instead  of  combining  the 
"primary'*  or  pure  colors  on  the  palette  they 
represented  them  by  dots  of  unmixed  pigment 
laid  side  by  side  on  the  canvas  in  order  to  con- 
fer a  high  pitch  of  vivacity  and  an  increase 
of  luminos^  to  their  works.  The  Pointil- 
listes  were  too  often  scholars  and  theorists 
who  made  a  profound  study  of  the  laws  of  scdar 
analysis.  They  were  cribdzed  in  a  bantering 
manner  and  their  work  compared  to  a  ^splay 
of  so  much  confetti;  indeed  it  could  be  objected 
not  without  reason,  that  their  theories  of  a 
cold  mathematical  precision  left  no  place  for 
that  spirit  of  inspiration  and  creative  imagina- 
ticKi  sought  for  -in  masters.  They  left  nothii% 
to  chance,  there  were  no  effects  at  virtuottty, 
no  liberties  taken  widi  die  palette:  It  is  not 
snipiiiing  therefore  that  we  prefer  dieir 
aquarelles  to  thctr  more  pretentious  worics,  as 
they  are  more  spontaneous,  more  directly  ap- 
ptfuSng  and  quite  often  exquisite.  Impression- 
ism and  Pointillism  are  really  so  much  technic 
or  methods  empliqred  to  obtain  the  maximum 
of  luminous  satwation  on  a  canvas. 

Now  a  fact  qtute  understood  and  suipre- 
ciated  by  painters  is  that  a  painting  snmild 
not  confine  itself  -to  an  undue  influence  of 
li^t,  and  paint  anything  provided  *it  is  clear.' 
Compose,  construct,  ^an  lai^  decorative  sur- 
faces, balance  beautiful  (juantities,  reduce  to 
a  proper  sense  of  proportion,  thought  and  sen- 
timent, even  a  dream,  a  poem,  a  symbol,  such 
was  the  program  the  followers  of  the  mas- 
ters of  1874  to  1880  oudtned.  In  tiiis  eminent 
rale  is  one  of  the  most  fatnous  painters,  so 
misunderstood  to-day — Paul  C6zanne.  Cezanne 
felt  that  after  sudb  prodigious  labor  of  analyus 
h  was  essential  to  establish  a  synthesis  and  re- 
compose  after  having  dissociated.  In  the 
quietude  of  his  little  home  at  Aix-en-Provence, 
Cezanne  worked  incessantly;  according  to  him 
impressionism  was  only  a  means  toward  an 
end-— composition  and  st^e  were  his  aim.  his 
^timate  gral. '  Hiis  was  what  he  eaugfat  to  the 
yotmger  school  and  it  earned  for  him  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  'primitive  artist  so  different 
were  his  juctures  to  the  eaqr  and  anecdotic 
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art  tben  prevalent  in  .  the  Mlon».  Gauguin  viA- 
garized  the  CSzantaja  composition  and  contrib- 
uted, like  his  master,  to  the  substitution  in  the 
minds  of  their  followers  of  the  sense  of  the 
actual  for  that  of  the  ephemeral.  Similarly  a 
curious  and  refined  creator,  Gustave  Moreau, 
formed  quite  an  elite  of  colorists:  DesvaUieres» 
Ptot,  Rouault,  flandrin,  Evenepoel,  Matisse, 
Lehmann,  Marquet,  Brant.  Guiria,  Haagnm, 
Mtlcendeau,  Bus^,  in  whom  he  iacidasted  a 
taste  for  culture  and  a  love  for  the  .masters 
of  the  museum.  The  inAuence  of  the  myste- 
rious harmonist  Odilon  Redoa  should  likewise 
not  be  overlooked.  Thus,  briefly  summed  up, 
we  have  the  influences  which  manifested  thom- 
selves  in  France  on  the  colorists  wbo  ej^iibited 
at  the  Independent  Salon  and  the  Salon  d'Ai»- 
tomne,  while  at  the  official  saloni  the  deplorable 
academic  traditions  prevailed. 

Excesses,  iucoherenees  and  exaggerations 
took  place;  we  witnessed  the  "fauves'who  de- 
veloped to  the  point  of  absurdity  the  theory 
of  their  masters.  We  also  saw  the  cetebratM 
cubists  who  likewise  carried  to  the  extr^ne  the 
conceptions  of  Cezanne.  The  general  princi- 
ples underlying  cutupm  are  quite  aco^table  and 
even  laudable^ —  it  is  the  result  whtdi .  shocks 
us.  The  cubist's  conception  —  and  it  is  bis 
right  —  is  to  react  against  ephcmeralisnk 
against  phenomenalism,  against  form  diluted 
in  the  air,  against  volatilized  volumes.  Tfaev 
desire  a  return  to  the  constructive  school 
but  their  error  lay  in  the  iat^t  ■  that 
their  constructicms  were  too  schematic,  based 
too  much  on  cones  and  qylindrical  cubes.  On 
the  other  hand  tired  of  the  subjects 
treated  on  the  canvasses  displayed  in  the 
salons  they  tried  to  make  of  the  subjettive  such 
a  role  as  to  cause  it  to  be  prepondet&ting- 
The  greatest  mistake  these  young  artists  made 
consisted — by  a  quite  understandable  horror 
of  the  literal  reproductim  of  an  object  in 
resolutely  turning  their  back  on  nature;'  Now 
it  cannot  be  too  o.ften  repeated  that  ad  artist 
can  produce  nothii^;  of  worth  without  iavokiiig 
nature.  It  is  not  a  question  of  servile  €09^09, 
of  making  a  *doul»e,'  but  of  interpretatioD 
through' UK  prism  of  sensibility.  Once  an 
artist  endeavors  to  alienate  himself  f  lom  nature, 
from,  which  he  derives  an  inexhaustible  source, 
an  infiaite  repertoire  of  jforros^  rhythma, 
volumes  _  and  colors,  he  risks  becoming  en- 
tangled in  the  phantasms  of  the  abstract,  that 
is  to  say  of  the  misshapen  and  the  void.  What 
after  all  are  the  real  theories  of  the  cutusta? 
Our  object  they  say,  is  to  paint  things  not  as 
they  appear  to  the  eye  but  as  they  are  seen  in 
the  mind,  not  as  one  would  like  them  to  be 
but  as  one  knows  them  to  exist  Now  how  does 
one  know  what  an  object  is?  By  its  reality, 
by  its  synthesis  of  volume,  imdler  several 
angles  at  a  time,  by  its  cubic  form.  Therefon^ 
in  order  to  render  decipherable  this  synthetic 
form,  necessarily  complex,  it  is  incumooit  to 
simplify  it,  reduce  it  to  its  principal  elements, 
ana  in  this  way  arrive  at  a  geometrical  figure 
which  presents  the  asppct  of  a  sketch  by  a  care- 
ful student  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  — 
while  pretending  it  to  be  a  synthesis  of  a  part 
of  creation.  The  cubists  desire  that  the  paint- 
ing shall  not  reproduce  the  flat,  superficial  and 
literal  reality.  uaU  no  longer  be  a  reoetidoii 
of  the  monotonous  exhilnts  iu'  the  world's  gaK 
kries,  but  suggest,  by  simplifications  o£  simnlr- 


taneous  imbroglios,  the  vdnminous  ofafCctsvStyof 
bi^igs  and  things.  The  extraordinary  part  of 
this  doctrine  is  that,  promulgated  by  young  en- 
thusiastic artists  who.  preferably  employ  the 
langtuge  of  the  philosophers,  follow  the  tenets 
<of  matbesiatictans  and  juggle  wiA  Eudidi 
Descartes  and  Becgson,  the  sum  totsd  of  their 
striving  resolts  in  the  production  of  works  com- 
parable to  a  sdwolboy's  efforts.  Octave  Mir* 
beau  once  conpaiwd  them  to  a  manufacturer 
of  modem,  funiiture;  who  in  his  mdeavor  to 
make  something  really  striking  in  the  my  of 
complete  ornamentation  finished  by  producing 
—'quite  unconsciously  —  a  pieCe  .of  furniture 
of  a  Louia  XVI  simplici^.  The  cubist,  like 
a  beginner  or  a  schoolboy,  draws  a  tree  or  a 
human  being  in  a  pentagon,  a  hexagon,  a  cube 
or  a  Nvarek 

Is  lbs  lim^le?  Not  partioilariy-  These 
innovative  '«rtiatfc  an  sincere.  That  a  few 
''fareeiun'  (hvnbtics)  are  to  be  found  in  their 
ranks  no  one  will  dispute,  but  the  majority 
of  the  cubists  are.  honest  and  unshaken-  in  the 
bciiei  of  their  principles.  There  does  not  exist 
in  the  whole  history  of  art  another  example 
of  such  a.  collective  mystificatian  as  that  m* 
novated  by  the  cubists.  Tbey^  wish  to  render 
visible  at  .one  and  the  same  time  the- side  one 
sees  .and  that  which  is  unseen.  We  can  reply 
to.  them:  ^Reveal  that  which  we  do  not  se^ 
express  the  invisible,  the  inner  and  profouna 
reality  of  beings  and  objects,  ia  verily  the  goal 
ta.whn^  all  artists  should  aim.^  The  painter's 
mission  is  above-  all  to  show  us  a  landscape  — 
not  merely  a  corner  of  a  field  or  a  part  of 
a  tre^  but  by  his  latent  poesy,  his  vei?  sov^ 
transports  us  to  the  country  itself.  In  this 
respect  we  have  Amied's  famous  phrase  *le  pay- 
sage  est  un  eta-t  de  fame*  ("ue  landscape  is 
a  state  of  the  spul"). 

Let  us  take  another  characteristic  example 
—  the  cubist  portrait  painter  will  paint  that 
part  of  the  head,  for  instance,  which  is  not 
seen  —  the  back  part  And  we  say  to  himc 
'^Confine  yourself  to  depicting  what  that  head 
oonuins,  express  its  emotion,  its  inner  mind. 
The  masters  throughout  the  ages  confined  their 
efforts  to  this  all  engrossing  task,  Holbein, 
Titian,  AntoneUo  d«  Messine,  Rembrandt 
David,  Goya,  Ricard,  Carriere,  to  mention  oniy 
the  most  famous.  ]f  you  are  so  ardently  desire 
to  paint  the  other  side  of  the  head  why  not 
take  a  second  canvas  and  give  it  for  title 
'the  same — back  view.'  ^  Therein  lies  in  our 
opinion  the  fundsmpntal  error  of  the  cutest 
The  theonr  of  cid>ism  has  another  serious  side. 
While  refusing  to  enter  into  a  lengthy  dis- 
cusaion  as  to  its  infantile  features  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  followers  of  this 
young  school  have  made  their  presence  felt  in 
all  countries  to  such  an  extent  that  an  fixplana- 
tiott  and  exposure  of  their  methods  are  necessary'. 
A  further  and  very  serioui  danger  of  the  con- 
ception oi  the  cubist  is  that  desirous  of  creating 
what  he  is  pleased  to  calf  the  'pure'  picture^ 
he  presents  us  with  something  absolutely  un- 
intelligible to  anyone  but  himself.  His  picture 
is  understandable  to  himself  alone;  he  paints 
for.  self,  refuses  to  express  in  his  picture  the 
sentiment  of  humanity,  ontjr  touching  on  such 
sentimentality  in  so  far  as  it  accords  with  hts 
owti'  ideal.  The  cubist  scoms  uiy  suggestion 
to  compare  his  work  with  nature.  This  theoiy, 
fiankly  indefensible,  is  tantamount  to  suppress* 
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ing  die  sensitive  mind  which  alone  is  the  eadst- 
ing  link  between  the  painter  and  the  spectator. 
Now  of  these  two  duracters,  the  painter  and 
the  spectator,  if  the  fonner  is  not  imbued 
with  the  same  thou^t  as  the  latter,  how  it  i« 
possible  for  them  ever  to  understand  each 
other?  To  accept  the  cubist  postulate  is  to 
gainsa)''  painting,  which  must  forcibly  t^e  the 
objecuve  as  the  starting  point  of  all  syntheses. 
To  proceed  otherwise  is  to  steer  headlong  for  the 
void  by  sheer  sense  of  an  insane  pride.  It  is 
extremely  foolish  to  desire  to  be  placed  on  a 
self-centred  pedestal.  One  should  be  content 
with  those  usages  and  languages  which  the 
rest  of  the  world  understand  and  employ,  merely 
disposing  of  them  whenever  possible  in  a  nobler 
and  more  beautiful  style.  The  world,  the  sun, 
the  tree,  the  flower,  the  sky,  the  mountain, 
the  vallev  are  living  things  worthy  of  being 
addressed  and  portrayed.  To  substitute  the 
reaBty  of  conception  for  reality  of  vision  is. 
as  we  have  already  stated,  equivalent  to  saying 
«No»  to  nature.  It  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  nothing  can  be  constructive  or  imag- 
inative without  tat  aid  of  nature.  The  most 
daring  inventions  of  The  FaUe,  the  centaur, 
the  sphinx,  the  Chimera  are  all  combined  with 
natural  elements.  "L'Art,*  has  said  Nicolas 
Foussin,  "n'est  pas  chose  difFerente  de  la 
Nature  et  ne  peut  sortir  de  ses  limites.*  *Art 
does  not  differ  from  Nature  and  cannot  go 
outside  of  its  limitations.* 

That  cubists,  by  weird  and  inacceptable  de- 
ductions should  endeavor  to  -constitute  tbem- 
selves  the  ancestors  of  Paolo  Nicello,  Bretufael 
le  Vieux,  Watteau  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  fanciful  dream  of  a  humorist's  mind. 
CnUnism  then  is  a  topical  demonstration  of  the 
danger  of  theorizing  to  excess,  of  losing  oneself 
in  the  research  for  the  absolute.  The  duty  of 
a  critic  is  to  impress  on  artists  *Never .  allow 
a  reason  alone  to  prevail  over  feeling  and 
taste;  take  a  just  sense  of  proportion  and 
balance  the  faculties.  The  masters  of  the 
museums  are  famous  for  the  very  reason  that 
they  knew  how  to  co-or£nate  the  essential  qual- 
ities which  are  necessary  to  any  esthetic  crea- 
tion.* 

From  this  forced  movement  of  cubism,  vfith 
its  rigid  sense  of  discipline  and  "procustiat* 
conceptions,  a  certain  amount  of  good  will 
nevertheless  result.  Already  some  young  arts 
of  real  talent,  Andr6  Lhote,  LaFremaye,  La- 
boureur,  Tobeen,  Marchand,  have  been  con- 
verted to  its  ranks  in  which  they  have  displayed 
genius  of  lu^  order.  Every  effort  bears  its 
fruit  and  it  is  certainly  not  on  account  of  any 
false  step  —  moreover  sincere  —  that  the  cres- 
cendo and  forward  march  of  French  pictural 
art  will  decline  or  be  impeded. 

Sculpture. —  From  Rude  to  Rodin,  including 
Carpeaux  — 4  the  three  geniuses  who  represoit 
the  entire  French  sculpture  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury—  much  vigorous  and  delicate  talent  has 
been  seen.  Rude  raised  tiie  standard  of  sculp- 
ture, which  was  very  low  at  the  be^niiin{[  of 
this  century.  Rude  was  the  unique  artistic 
expression  of  the  Napoleonic  spirit,  so  unfa- 
vorable to  every  kind  of  art  His  hauts-reliefs 
on  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  I'Etoile  are  im- 
mortal. Besides  Rude,  Barye  — a  powerful 
animal  sculptor  —  the  classicists  David  d* An- 
gers, Etex  and  Pradier  are  consmcuous  under 
Uie  Second  Empire,  Carpeaux,  the  sculptor  of 


the  group  called  'Hie  Dance,*  on  tiie  portico 
of  the  Opera  House  and  tiie  bas-relief  of 
^Flora'  in  the  Flora  pavilion  of  the  Louvre  and 
of  a  hundred  charming  ^maquettes/  of  masterly 
execution  and  refined  taste,  achieved  grandeur 
through  grace,  style  through  fancy.  A  brilliant 
constellation  of  sculptors  was  seen  in  the  Third 
Republic ;  Falgui^re,  delicately  expressive ; 
Dal  lou,  severe  and  profound;  Paul  Dt^is,  sub- 
tle; Merci^  and  Trijalbert,  who  although  de- 
clamatory in  style  are  each ^fted;  and  Fremiet, 
a  pupil  and  nephew  of  Francois  Rude.  All 
these  names  and  those  of  the  *Rodinisants* 
and  the  ori^nal  genius  Camille  Claudel,  Emile 
Bourdelle,  Desbois  and  Maillol,  were  over- 
shadowed by  the  formidable  genius  of  Auguste 
Rodin.  Rodin  (whose  recent  death  we  have  to 
deplore)  is  the  third  term  of  this  trilogy  relat- 
ing to  Rude  and  Carpeaux.  At  first  lie  was 
discussed,  ridiculed  and  disowned  by  the  In- 
stitute because  he  purposely  distorted  his  models 
so  as  to  better  display  the  intensity  of  am- 
bient light;  he  conceived  and  executed  his 
principal  worics  which  are  'The  Age  of  Brass,' 
*The  Bourgeois  of  Calais,'  'Saint  Jean  Bap- 
tiste,'  20  busts  and  a  hundred  groups  in  marble 
and  in  bronze^  illustrating  the  sad  poems  of 
love,  of  nervousness  and  of  revery.  He  over- 
turned all  preconceived  rules,  going  for  his 
inspiration  as  far  awav  as  Assyria  and  ^ypt 
and  the  Middle  Ages  ■  his  Victor  Hugo  and  his 
Balzac  are  statues  which  caused  in  the  artistic 
world  a  soisation  not  as  yet  defined. 

Architecture  and  Decorative  Art^The 
Frendi  Revolution  that  revived  all  the  institu- 
tions of  the  ancient  r^me  only  apparently 
influenced  the  teachings  of  the  arts.  At  first 
French  architecture  was  imder  the  yoke  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans.  Deep  study  of  the 
chief  works  of  antiquity  always  inspires  earnest 
artists,  such  as  Percier  and  Fontaine;  Vignon, 
who  built  the  Madeleine,  and  Brongniart,  who 
built  the  Bourse. 

Duban,  Labrotiste  and  Vaudt^er  revohition- 
md  architecture.  Viollet  le  Due  is  charged 
with  restoring  Notre  Dame  (1S37).  With 
Lassus,  who  restored  Sainte  Chapelle,  he  strug- 
ried  romantically  against  the  ^Academie  des 
Beaux  Arts.*  Labrouste  was  the  first  to  util- 
ize iron,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  'Biblio- 
theque  bainte  Genevieve' ;  Ballard  was  a  bold 
innovator,  who  built  the  ^Halles  Centrales.* 

The  wonderful  tns]riration  of  Charles  Gar- 
nier,  architect  of  the  Opera  House,  is  typical 
of  the  period  of  the  Second  Empire.  Stifl  not- 
withstanding the  modem  spirit  set  forth  in  the 
teachings  of  Viollet  le  Due,  architecture  is  not 
yet  emancipated;  the  ideas  of  Vignole  and  of 
Palladio,  who  imitated  the  antique,  will  dis- 
appear but  slowly — with  M.  Mogue  de  Baudot 
ami  Vaudremer.  After  all  the  rationalistic 
modernism  of  MM.  Plumet,  Chedanne,  Gen- 
noys,  Binet,  Bcwinier,  Perret-Frere,  Dervans, 
Jaussely,  Tony  and  Gamier  has  erected  monu- 
ments and  dwellings  commensurate  to  our 
needs  and  to  the  ideas  and  customs  of  our 
time.    See  Fkench  AncHrrEcruiiE. 

The  revolution  in  applied  art  corresponds  to 
that  of  architecture.  The  followers  of  Riesener, 
Gouthiers  and  Jacob  will  be  the  "furnishers,* 
such  as  Gal]£  of  Nancy — a  cabinet-maker  and 
glass  painter,  who  most  always  found  his  mo- 
tives in  floral  naturalism;  carvers  and  gold- 
smiths with  exquisite  taste,  such  as  MM.  Dampt 
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and  Laliqoe,  and  lastly  the  mdoers  of  oersBiici 
Carrie  and  Chaplet,  who  reduecrrared  tbe  art 
of  the  wonderful  Japanese  pottery. 

French  ornament  workers  during  fhe  last 
12  years  or  80  have  fortunately  mcreased  in 
number  and  qnaUty.  Such  artidts  as  Jatlot, 
Gaillard,  FoUot,  Jluhlmann-  de  Fleuxe,  Lucet 
Louis  Sue,  Gu^ave  Jaulmou,  have  renomtn 
the  interior  architecture  of  French  homes  and 
cxceUently  counbei^balanccd  the  dangerous  in- 
fluence of  Munich  decorative  art;  brilliaitt 
ceramic  artists,  Dolaherche,  Decoeur,  Lc  NoUc, 
Methy,  I^mmouse,  Roux-Champion;  gotdr 
smiths,  carvers,  ironworkers,  Robert,  Nocq, 
Rivaud,  Mangeant,  Monot,  Herzen ;  divers 
ornamental  masters  such  as  the  lace  worker 
Meczara,  the  onbroidercrs  Oiy-Robitt,  Dnrat- 
li^s.  Mark  k  Mcilleor,  have  likewite  cd»> 
tributed,  to  this  renaiasatape  of  Frendi  dppltad 
arts.  In  addition  there  is  the  interetting  ex- 
periment in  tapestry  manufacture,  the 
ponents  of  which,  Boileau,  .Gustave  Jaulmea, 
Ottmann  and  Deltomhi^  have  contributed  to  the 
revival  of  an  ancient  French  handicraft 
adapting  it  to  the  needs  of  .  contemporary  taatt. 

In  ue  foregoing  is  given  a  v«ry  short  suai- 
mary  of  the  princildes  of  Froich  art  The 
I9th  century  was  one  of  such  great  fecundity 
that  under  normal  influences  art  should  take 
its  part  in  all  events,  in  the  gi%at  struggle  and 
in  me  great  hopes  that  a^fitate  humanity  in  At 
present  day.  Let  us  say  tn  conclusion  that  art 
can  now,  less  than  ever,  be  said  to  be  separated 
from  life.  French  art  is  no  longer,  and  does 
not  wish  to  be,  a  thing  apart  from  or  asi4e 
from  life.  It  is  in  itself  tbe  expressi<m  of  life, 
not  only  in  vague  generalities,  but  in  the  mo«t 
contingent  phenomena. 

Bibliography. —  Benott,  'L'art  francais' 
(1897);  Brownell.  'French  Art>  (classk  and 
contemporary,  1901)  ;  Hamerton,  ^Etalt  actuel 
des  Bpaux-Arta  en  France*  <1^)!  Toudouoc, 
^Tradition  fran^aise  et  mus^  d'art>  (1903). 

Louis  Vauxcxixe6, 
Member  of  the  Committet  of  the  Autumn 
Salon;  Art  Critic  of  the  Pays. 

18.  FRSNCH  CIVILIZATION.  NaHon- 
ality  does  not  connat  in  a  race,  still  kss  in  the 
use  of  a  common  latiffuage,  but  in  the  possession 
of  a  'corporate  tradition.  A  nation  i»  a  body  of 
men  distinguished  from  other  bodies  around  it 
by  the  possession  of  an  organic  tradition  which 
so  molds  the  habits  of  lite  of  those  subjected 
to  it  as  to  define  them  dearly  from  their 
nci^bors. 

The  territory  larger  part  of  which  is 
now  called  France,  and  the  ancient  name  of 
vhtch  was  Gallia,  has  since  the  beginiring  of 
recorded  history  been  inhabited  by  many  mil- 
lion men  possessed  of  and  influenced  by  such 
a  corporate  tradition  as  has  given  unity  to 
their  commonweahh  even  in  its  most  anarchic 
or  barbaric  periods,  and  which  permits  uB 
therefore  to  speak  of  the  French  people  as*  of  a 
permanent  historical  phenomenon  in  western 
Europe.  C^wnpared  with  this  solid  and  rect^ 
nixaUe  truth,  gnessworic  upon  complicated 
radal  origins  and  still  vainer  guesswonc  upon 
the  evidence  of  lan^age  are  negligible. 

The  characteristics  which  the  Gauts  have 
developed  in  this  national  tradition  of  theirs 
and  in  which  in  turn  their  national  tradition  has 
imposed  upon  them  and  ooofirmetf  fium  in  are 
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cnuhr  recognized  the  modem  tnvdcr  or 
by  the  student  of  the  detailed  history  of  tbe 
last  300  years.  This  tradition  comports  energy 
working  at  a  very  hig^  potential,  a  potential  so 
high  as  sometimes  to  fuse  its  communications, 
and  so  hi^  as  to  suraest  to  those  unused  to  it 
a  necessary  absence  of  volume.  It  comports  in 
plplosf^y  a  combiaation,  somewhat  pBradox»- 
au  in  omracter,  by  which  material  and  tanmbk 
things  are  diiefiy  regarded  and  yet  trettod  by 
the  mediods  of  pure  tbovf^t.  Thua  no  nation 
has  expressed  political  theory  in  terms  more 
general  than  the  French,  yet  none  have  had 
less  tncHnation  for  metaphysics. 

In  tbe  political  sphere  me  national  traction 
of  which  i  speak  is  essentially  military,  and  in 
the  various  forms  of  its  expresrion  luis  never 
ceased  to  be  so, — by  whitA  is  not  meant  that 
the  French  are  perpettuUy  under  arms,  or 
chiefly  concerned  widi  making  war,  bnt  that 
tbeir  conception  of  the  organization  of  a  state 
is  alwa^  a  mihtary  conception;  and  that  as 
the  art  of  war  changes  and  devdops,  now  tribal, 
now  municipal,  now  based  on  castles  and  at  last 
national,  ao  has  Gaul  been  a  loose  hierarchy  of 
tribes,  a  web  of  Roman  munidpaUtics  and  gar-  - 
risons,  a  tangle  of  feudal  relations,  or  a  hic^ 
centralized  and  bureaucratic  body.  The  whole 
trend  and  determination  of  the  French  mind  in 
civics  may  be-  expressed  m  the  formukt  ■'Widi- 
out  authority  there  is  no  life.*  It  is  on  this 
account  that  throi^hout  French  history  prompt- 
itude and  power  are  demanded  from  govern- 
ment, and  that  among  a  people  to  whom  the 
Oriental  ideal  of  collectivism  is  highly  repug- 
nant, so  much  is  demanded  from  the  state  and 
so  many  of  a  citlaen's  actions  are  considered 
only  in  the  li^t  of  his  relation  to  the  state,  as 
though  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  the  state 
were  in  some  way  more  sacred  than  the  rights 
which  the  state  should  guarantee  to  himself. 

The  minor  and  more  superficial  character- 
istics that  go  with  this  general  picture  are  a 
vivacity  ana  often  an  excellence  in  oratory,  an 
exact  and  somewhat  excessive  precision  in  daily 
Ufe,  accompankd  fay  an  excessive  n^ect  of 
sudi  details  as  are  considered  unimportant, 
wUdi  neglect  is  r^ulsive  to  those  who  carry  a 
less  precise  order  more  generally  over  the  whole 
of  life;  a  connderable  artistic  faculty,  waning 
and  waxing  with  various  periods,  but  fairly 
constant  in  dramatic  art  and  in  architecture; 
a  lack  of  appetite  for  individual  adventure  (a 
trait  in  which'  the  Frenchman  contrasts  very 
riiarply  with  tbe  Scandinavian  and  the  Islander 
of  the  North,  whether  Irish,  Hi^land,  English 
Of  Dane) ;  and  finally,  a  Curious  power  of 
common  action  often  suddenly  inflamed  and 
always  extreme,  m  whidi  flie  Frenchman  con- 
trasts not  only  with  the  Scandinavian  spirit 
upon  the  north  of  him,  bnt  also  with  the 
various  Germanies,  the  Spaniards  and  Italians 
of  his  frontkrs,  and  indeed  with  every  other 
European  community.  It  is  to  this  trait  that 
France  owes  the  many  popular  risings  and 
massacres  to  be  discovered  in  her  history,  the 
extreme  rapidity  with  which  a  leader  is  diosett 
and  again  rejected,  the  lade  of  judgment  in 
foreign  affairs  whidi  cannot  but  accompany  the 
ronfused  action  of  a  great  number  of  men,  and 
the  startling  military  successes  which  that  com- 
mon action  often  produces.  Of  tiiese  of  course 
the  main  hietoric  cacamples  are  the  gtent  eu^ 
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ward  march  of  the  Gauls  in  the  3d  century  be- 
fore our  Lord,  which  led  them  to  the  sack  of 
Rome  and  of  Delphi,  and  to  a  permanent  colony 
in  Asia  Minor;  the  march  of  the  Crusades,  and 
the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution.  But  beside 
these  enormous  swannings  of  the  French,  inr 
numerable  minor  phases  of  the  same  type  are 
to  be  discovered  m  the  2,000  years  oi  Gallic 
history.'  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  just  as  the 
French  are  unique  in  expeditions  of  this  land, 
so  are  they  unique  in  me  multitude  of  their 
civil  wars. 

The  good  or  evil  of  these  characteristics  I 
do  not  propose  to  examine,  nor  can  they  I 
think  be  determined;  for  tfa^  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  very  various  ethical  systems 
whidi  abound  in  the  modem  world,  and  every 
reader  will  determine  for  himself  whether  he 
approves  or  disapproves  of  the  Gallic  temper. 
It  is  such  as  I  have  described  it. 

It  will  next  be  remat^ced  that  the  Frcndi, 
such  as  they  are,  have  had  since  the  fall  of 
the  Roman'  Empire  a  very  lar^  and  dispro- 
portionate influence  upon  the  mmd  of  Europe. 
This  truth  is  so  generally  appreciated  that  it 
needs  no  expansion  here,  but  a  few  examples 
will  make  it  evident  to  aU.  French  has  been 
the  language  of  a  ^veming  class  from  the 
river  Tyne  to  the  nver  Euphrates,  and  from 
the  Atlas  Mountains  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhine. 

Feudalism  and  the  whole  structure  of  me- 
ditcval  society  were  Gallic  _  in  ort^n.  The 
Gothic  architecture  is  a  Gallic  invention,  as  is 
the  collegiate  university.  The  systems  ox  mili- 
tary fortification  in  the  12di,  in  the  16th.  the 
17th  and  the  latter  19th  centuries,  are  French; 
the  French  framed  the  first  code  of  laws  since 
the  fall  of  Rome  —  it  became  at  once  the  ba^ 
for  every  code  throughout  Europe.  The  French 
road  is  the  model  of  the  German  and  the 
Italian  road,  and  to-day  the  wei^ts  and  meas- 
ures of  European  civilization  are  French;  while, 
to  mention  a  detail  of  no  great  importance,  the 
French  language  becomes,  with  every  jrear, 
more  and  more  the  medium  of  international 
communication  and  especially  the  medium  in 
which  is  expressed  the  general  result  of  Euro- 
pean thought. 

This  pennanent  and,  as  it  would  seem,  un- 
due preponderance  of  the  French  mind,  is  in 
part  no  doubt  due  to  the  mixture  of  excessive 
energy  with  excessive  precision  which  is  the 
vice,  or  virtue,  of  the  French.  But  a  very 
large  part,  and  the  more  eauly  ascertainable 
part  of  this  influence,  must  be  laid  to  causes 
of  another  kind  —  causes  more  material  and 
dependent  upon  the  sequence  of  history  out- 
side the  frontiers  of  Gaul,  and  the  geograt^cal 
position  of  the  quadrilateral  which  the  French 
inhabit;  as  also  to  some  extent  to  the  influence 
of  soil  and  climate. 

In  order  to  appreciate  these  measurable 
causes  of  French  preponderance  let  us  exam- 
ine the  boundaries  of  that  quadrilateral,  and 
estimate  its  physical  qualities  and  its  historical 
positioa 

The  French,  as  I  have  said  above,  inhabit 
nearly  all  the  'territory  anciently  known  as 
Gaul,  and  the  boundary  which  may  be  set  to 
die  Gallic  temper  runs  as  follows: 

Taking  flrst  a  point  up<m  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  some  20  miles  north  of  the 


Spanish  frcmtier,  the  Atlantic  coast  is  the 
boundary  until  the  Bay  of  Quiberon  is  reached; 
from  that  point  upon  the  coast  of  Brittany  the 
line  dfawn  vt^ely  north  and  'south  to  the 
coasts  of  the  channel,  excluding  to  the  east 
the  hig^y  different  Armorican  type  which,  if 
place  names  and  folklore  are  any  guide,  has 
probably  lain  permanently  beyond  this  boundary 
since  a  period  prior  to  the  Roman  invasion. 
From  the  point  upon  the  channel  so  determined, 
the  boundary  proceeds  eastward  and  northward 
along  the  coast  ^including  the  Channel  Islands 
and  their  dependencies)  to  a  point  about  half 
way  between  Calais  and  Dunqueniue.  Thence 
it  strilres  inland,  including  sudi  i^aces  as 
Tonmai,  Mom,  Charleroi,  Namur,  Liege,  but 
a  few  miles  east  of  the  latter  town  and  some- 
what west  of  die  old  castle  of  Limburg  the 
boundary  turns  sharply  to  the  south  and  in  a 
somewhat  undulating  form,  after  striking  the 
Belgian  frontier  at  Gouvy,  runs  a  trifle  west 
of  tnat  line,  passec  a  mile  or  two  east  of  Arlon, 
about  half  way  between  that  town  and  the 
frontier,  and  so  reaches  the  point  where  Fran^ 
Luxemburg  and  Bel^um  meet,  a  point  in 
which  artinciat  and  political  boundanes  curi- 
ously corresptHid  with  real  diviaons  of  men. 

The  limit  of  which  I  am  spealdi^  next  fol- 
lows the  short  Luxemburg  boundary,  and  cuts 
in  a  line  less  defined  than  most  parts  of  its 
course  from  the  top  comer  of  Lorraine  to 
within  a  march  or  so  of  the  Rhine. 

This  section  is  difllicult  to  define,  fnnn  the 
fact  that  the  population  ,is  not  possessed  of 
aharply  narked  characteristics.  Between  the 
Gallic  belt  of  Belgium  and  the  n(Mi-Ga1Hc,  a 
boundary  as  diarp  as  that  made  by  a  river  or 
a  wall  can  be  discovered  by  the  niost  super- 
ficial observer.  There  is  more  difference  be- 
tween Liege  and  Macstricht  than  there  is  be- 
tween, let  us  say,  an  Irish  and  an  English  town. 
But  in  Lorraine  no  such  sharp  differentiation 
of  architecture,  manners  and  general  way  of 
life  is  to  be  discovered  Language  is  no  guide 
here,  the  habits  and  aspect  of  a  German-speak- 
ing village  are  the  same  as  diose  of  a  French- 
speaking  village,  and  one  can  only  speak  of  a 
gradual  transformation  frtnn  the  purdy  French 
town  of  Metx  to  the  purely  German  belt  which 
extends,  as  I  have  said,  to  within  about  one 
day's  march  of  the  Rhine.  The  bdt  between 
can  only  be  described  as  mixed. 

An  exact  boundary  begins  again  in  die 
no^borhood  of  Saveme^  and  follows  die  crest 
of  the  Vosges  Mountains,  the  valleys  and 
Alsatian  plain  to  the  east  of  which  seem  never 
to  have  been  impressed  with  the  Gallic  ^pe  of 
culture;  but  iidiether  under  the  dominion  of 
ih£  government  at  Paris,  or  autonomous,  or 
under  the  dtMninion  of  die  government  of 
Berlin,  or  of  foreign'  or  of  native  lords  and 
bisbc^  to  have  been  odier  than  Gallic  in  tem- 
per, and  resembling  in  historic  times  any  one 
of  the  minor  subdivisions  of  tribal  Germany. 

Across  the  gap  of  Bclfort  the  line  runs  just 
barely  including  that  fortress  a  few  hundred 
yardb  to  the  east  of  whose  town  boundaries 
everything,  from  the  aspect  of  agriculture  to 
the  gait  of  the  peasants,  ceases  to  be  French. 

The  line  next  proceeds  to  the  peculiar  iso- 
lated peak  known  as  the  Mont  Terrible,  runs 
down  the  middle  of  the  Jura  vaUqrs.  and  from 
the  end  of  dut  nwge  of  mountains  can  asain 
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with  difficulty  he  determined ;  the  great  mass 
of  mountains  which  Des  between  the  gap  of 
Geneva  and  the  Mediterranean  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  less  French  in  character  than  the 
Italian  valleys  upon  the  farther  sides.  French 
influence  and  culture  and  the  march  of  French 
armies  have  more  deeply  affected  the  Val  d' Aoste, 
for  instance,  than  such  remote  villages  of  Savoy 
as  I^agrave.  But  one  may  say  in  general  that 
it  is  safe  to  exclude  Geneva  ana  to  include 
most  of  die  mountain  mass  lying  south  of  that 
town  until  the  Mediterranean  is  reached.  The 
shores  of  that  sea  continue  the  boundary  so  far 
as  the  neighborhood  of  Perpignan,  ana  though 
the  Catalan  lan^age  aiid  the  Provencal,  the 
highly  £flFerentiated  climate  and  the  long 
Roman  tradition  of  this  belt  make  it  a  thing 
somewhat  apart  in  France,  yet  we  must  recog- 
nize the  sea  as  the  boundary  of  Gavl  with  the 
exception  of  a  still  remaining  fore^  inftnence 
in  the  town  of  Marseilles. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Perpignan  as  I  have 
said,  and  a  little  before  the  Pyrenees  are 
reached,  the  limit  which  we  are  defining  turns 
westward  and  follows  the  northern  base  of  the 
hills.  So  thorough  has  been  the  work  of  French 
Eovemments  since  the  Revolution,  that  the  val- 
fcys  nmntng  up  from  that  base  to  the  crest  of 
the  Pyrenees  are,  wHh  one  exception,  now 
completely  transformed  in  their  superficial 
aspect  and  seem  as  French  as  any  oUier  part 
of  the  country;  but  no  one  well  acquainted  as 
is  the  present  writer  with  the  Pyrenean  chain 
can  question  the  identity  of  the  inhabitants 
upon  either  slope.  Beneath  the  surface  of  the 
modem  French  system,  the  manner  and  culti- 
vation of  these  valleys  is  a  fore^  thing.  And 
the  Knc  whidi  we  are  folIowin|r  may  be  said, 
for  instance,  to  include  the  Camgou  and  l£ont 
Lewis,  but  not-  the  French  Cerda^ne ;  Aix,  bat 
not  the  source  of  the  Ai^e;  Bagnieres  but 
nothing  beyond  it ;  Tarbes,  and  perhaps  Lourdes 
but  nothing,  south  of  Loordes,  and  so  on  all 
along  the  chain  until,  a  few  miles-  after  the 
passage  of  the  Adour,  the  total  separjite  Basque 
country  is  reached,  where  the  line  strikes  Jiorth- 
east  and  readies  the  point  upon  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  from  whicli  we  began  to  trace  it 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  political  bound- 
aries of  France  do  not  exactly  correspond  to 
the  territory  whidi  we  are  considering,  and 
which  as  a  whole  represents  the  physical  basis 
of  the  French  nation.  That  territory  overflows 
the  political  boundaries  toward  Belgium  and 
Germany,  and  is  within  those  bonndaries  in 
much  of  its  southern  and  southeastern  part 
as  also  in  the  Armorican  Peninsula.  And  this 
lack  of  identity  between  the  political  and  the 
real  boundaries  of  Gaul  has  existed  throughout 
recorded  history.  Thus  the  Romans  took  the 
convenient  line  of  the  Rhine  upon  the  east, 
although  the  German  tribal  customs,  dialect 
and  seneral  traditions  have  always  existed  in 
a  wide  belt  upon  the  left  bank  of  that  river; 
and  again  the  nominal  suzerainty  of  the  king  of 
Paris  (though  that  is  hardly  a  test)  for  uuig 
excluded  Bar-le-Duc,  which  is  as  French  as 
Canterbury  is  English. 

When  the  student  sees_  upon  the  map  of 
Europe  the  position  occupied  by  this  quadri- 
lateral, he  may  wonder  how  that  position  can 
be  called  in  any  way  preponderant  It  is  ap- 
parently but  a  fraction  of  the  great  European 


area,  a  fraction  thrust,  far  to  the  west,  and 
occupying  no  central  radiating  position.  The 
modem  map,  uninterpreted  by  history,  and  by 
the  known  effect  of  climate,  leaves  inexplicable 
the  material  cause  of  French  preponderance. 
But  an  examination  of  these  historical  and 
climatic  conditions  goes  far  to  explain  it  and 
of  the  two  the  historical,  which  is  the  more 
important,  should  be  taken  first 

European  civilization  is  not  a  material  spread 
out  evenly  from  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the 
Atlantic  and  from  the  Frozen  Sea  to  the 
Mediterranean;  it  is  ah  influence  whose  gen- 
eral expression'  is  Roman,  whose  permanent 
seat  is  within  the  old  boundaries  of  the  Roman 
Empire  and  which  while  it  has  radiated  east- 
ward and  northward  of  those  boundaries 
through  the  influence  of  the  Christian  mission- 
aries, loses  its  intensity  as  a  general  rule  the 
further  it  proceeds  from  its  onginal  seat. 

This  Ronun  unity  was  broken  by  the  Adri- 
atic into  two  halves,  originalt'  wi,dely  differing 
and  as  the  centuries  proceeded  differing  yet 
more  widely.  In  the  eastern  half  (the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  Egypt  »nd  the  Levant  and  Asia 
Minor)  old  and  st£^le  civilizations  had  ac- 
cepted the  hegemony  of  Rome.  The  language 
of  the  gener^ity  of  men  was  Greek,  their  in- 
terests were  those  of  a  vpry  a^ed  and  per- 
haps a  somewhat  exhausted  civibzatioA,  whose 
ongins  went  back  tq  the  remotest  eras,  and 
whose  hi^  art  and  exquisite  literature  was 
already  in  perfection  in  epochs  long  anterior  to 
the  furtherest  records  of  history. 

In  the  West,  Latin  was  the  general  tongue, 
though  for  lon^  the  educated  and  wealthier 
classes  were  U-lingual.  And  there  the  Rc^an 
genius  taught  and  vroduced  a  new  civilization 
common  to  the  Iberian,  the  Gaul  and  the 
Briton,  to  die  Kabyle  of  the  Atlas  Mountains, 
and  to  the  German  of  the  Rhine  Valley,  intro- 
ducing to  all  these  people  a  common  art  a 
common  tongue  and  law,  and  a  common  hap- 
piness. The  boundaries  of  this  Latin  unity  are 
very  clearly  determined:  A  line  drawn  from 
Glasgow  to  Edinbm^  induding  both  those 
dties  shows  us  what  part  of  the  British  Islands 
enjoyed  this  benefit  Wales,  the  Lowlands  and 
England.  The  Netherlands,  south  of  the  Rhine 
delta,  alt  the  lower  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  and 
in  its  upper  reaches  both  banks  —  all  the  valley 
of  the  upper  Danube  and  the  mountains  of  the 
Tyrol.  All  North  Africa,  from  the  Bight  of 
Tunis  to  Tangiers;  all  Spain  and  all  Gaul  — 
had  .in  common  the  vine,  the  mass,  the  arch, 
the  column,  the  municipium,  the  military  way, 
and  were  one  thing. 

Now  if  this  boundary  be  drawn  upon  the 
map  it  will  at  once,  be  percdved  that  ^ul  was 
the  centre  of  gravity,  so  far  as  mere  area  was 
concerned,  of  the  whole  system.  "  And  to  this 
mere  material  fact  important  though  it  was, 
there  was  soon  added  a  series  of  historical  ac- 
cidents which  vety  greatly  em^iasized  this  cen- 
tral position. 

In  the  same  period  which  saw  the  flowering 
of  Roman  thought  into  a  definitely  Catholic 
dvilization,  the  long  transformation  of  the  Ro- 
man army  was  accomplished.  It  had  become 
an  hereditary  and  a  mercenary  thing,  drawn 
largely  from  those  populations  which  did  pot 
enjoy  the  full  dvilization  of  Rome  and  which 
were  therefore  reac^  to  accept  a  wage  more 
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euily  than  would  the  free  citizen  of  the  em- 
pire. Throu^  the  agency  of  these  armies,  in 
a  most  confused  manner,  the  barbarian  pressed 
more  and  more  upon  the  civilized  area,  and  he 
pressed  upon  it,  though  never  in  large  numbers 
^et  always  with  an  energy  that  varied  from  an 
mfiltration  like  that  of  the  Franks  or  the  Bur- 
gundians  to  a  savage  incursion  like  that  of  the 
pirates  who  overran  the  eastern  part  of  Britain. 

A  little  later  than  the  first  series  of  these 
catastrophes  the  Mohammedan  religion  sud- 
denfy  united  the  non-Roman  desert  tribes  to 
the  south  and  these  destroyed  the  civilization 
of  northern  Africa  which  had  already  been 
weakened  by  an  anarchy  of  wandering  Ger- 
mans, revolted  slaves  ana  what  not,  and,  finally, 
by  the  Sth  century  the  principal  islands  of  the 
western  Mediterranean,  nearly  all  the  Iberian 
and  the  ports  ot  soudiem  Ita^  were  occupied 
by  the  Saracens. 

The  test  of  Roman,  that  Is  of  dvilized,  con- 
tinui^,  is  the  audiority  of  the  town,  with  its 
bishop  as  the  successor  (he  had  once  been  the 
coadjutor)  of  the  civil  authority.  And  side 
by  side  with  this  test  Is  a  secondary  one, 
namely,  the  authority  of  the  Palatine  Writ :  of 
the  Writ  issued  in  Latin  from  the  palace  (a 
word  borrowed  from  the  Palatine  HiU  at  Home) 
wherein  resided  the  centre  of  government.  Now 
if  we  takt  a  map  of  western  Europe  as  de- 
fined within  the  old  Roman  limits,  and  shade 
with  a  pencil  those  Roman  municipal  areas 
which  lost  such  a  continuity  of  episcopal  gov- 
ernment and  Palatine,  Latin,  authority,  we  shall 
find  that  this  shading  will  leave  us  nothing 
but  northern  Italy  and  Gaul;  and  indeed,  but 
for  the  exception  whidi  northern  Italy  pre- 
sents,  the  va$t  area  of  G^ul  may  properly  be 
reiprded  as  the  only  survival  of  Roman  civili- 
zation in  the  West.  From  this  survival,  as 
from  an  nnsubmerged  rock  in  a  flood,  a  plat- 
form could  be  made  upon  which  the  damaged 
conditions  of  civilization  mi^t  be  rebuilt  and 
from  which  the  influence  of  civilization  could 
again  radiate. 

The  transformation  of  Roman  society  when 
the  recivllization  of  western  Europe  began 
had  made  it  what  is  called  "feudal.*  The 
slaves  had  become  serfs  organized  in  co-opera- 
tive agricultural  communities ;  the  great  Roman 
landlords  had  become  fighting  nobles;  from 
Ihis  type  of  society  in  all  its  changes,  onward 
Until  the  Revolution,  and  throu^  the  Revolu- 
tion to  our  own  day,  Gaul  through  every  vicis- 
situde has  remained  the  pivot  upon  which  the 
mind  of  western  Europe  has  turned.  And  if 
at  the  present  moment  French  armor  plating, 
French  road  making,  die  French  ^tem  of 
fortification,  the  French  organization  of  local 
government,  French  weirfits  and  measures, 
French  field  artillery,  French  submarines, 
French  motor  cars,  French  historians,  and  the 
dual  polarity  of  French  philosophy,  Catholic 
and  anti-Catholic,  have  imposed  themselves 
upon  Europe,  this  modem  accident  is  but  in 
the  general  and  normal  tradition  of  an  his- 
torical condition  necessary  to  western  Europe. 

Apart  from  these  human  and  therefore  most 
important  factors,  certain  merely  material,  lim- 
iting and  therefore  inferior  factors  must  be 
considered.  These  will  be  discovered  no  less 
than  those  to  conspire  in  favor  of  this  perma- 
nent position  of  France. 


Of  material  influences  in  Eunme  the  two 
most  considerable  contrasts  are  the  contrast 
between  the  northern  and  the  southern  type 
of  climate,  and  the  contrast  between  the  ttihl 
ocean  and  the  non-tidal  Mediterranean. 

A  vast  number  of  characteristics^  may  be 
connected  with  either  of  these  physical  con- 
trasts, and  with  either  portion  of  each.  That 
materialism  which  was  the  dominating  note  of 
the  last  generation  and  which  is  but  slowly 
passing  regarded  climate  and  such  materia 
considerations  as  we  are  now  discussing  as 
the  prindiKil  cause  of  all  the  ^fferences  that 
could  be  discovered  by  the  historian.  No  man 
would  now  lend  himself  to  such  crudities.  The 
tribal  system  does  indeed  roug^y  contrast  with 
the  municipal,  in  the  same  way  that  north 
does  against  south,  and  those  who  use  such 
terms  as  "Latin  peoples,*  etc,  conceal  beneath 
their  ignorance  an  appreciation  o£  certain 
obviw^  truths  whkh  may  be  muf^y  connected 
with  clunatic  conditions.  But  apart  from  such 
speculations,  certain  very  definite  material  re- 
sults follow  from  the  pair  of  contrasts  I  have 
mentioned.  Thus,  the  nvers  of  northern  Europe 
are  highwavs;  they  are  usually  placid  and 
broad  and  xairly  deep,  and  are  penetrated  by 
the  tide  far  within  Uic  plains  of  that  region. 
Even  Scandinavia,  which  has  no  such  rivers, 
eojoys  the  corresponding  presrace  of  fjords. 
The  RUne,  the  Elbo.  the  Qielif,  the  Tiber,  the 
Fo,  the  Adigc  are  not  highways.  The  Sane, 
the  Rhin^  die  Thames  and  the  Trent  are. 
Again,  the  seaport  in  a  tidal  sea.  to  be  of  value, 
must  be  chosen  in  a  mtire  particular  locality 
than  in  a  tididesa  one.  Again,  the  north  gives 
us  longer  if  not  fiercer  storms.  Again  the 
beach  in  a  heavy  tide  is  less  suitable  for  land- 
ing; a  heavier  type  of  vessel  tends  to  develop, 
and  with  it  the  possibility  of  further  adventures. 

It  is  evident  also  uiat  with  difference  of 
climate  a  different  architecture,  a  different 
agrioikiue  and  different  sodal  babits  wUl  arise; 
and  toy  poiBt  is  Aat  the  contrast  between  the 
two  zones  in  Europe  is  normally  a  sharp  con- 
trast Nowben  dMs  one  feel  h  more  strong 
than  in  the  passage  from  Switzeriand  of  Uie 
German  sort  over  or  tiirongfa  the  Saint  Gothard 
to  Airolo.  Between  the  two  points  which  are 
but  nine  or  ten  miles  apatt,  uie  wtele  of  life 
appears  to  change. 

Now  Ganl  affords  the  obvious  link  between 
these  halves  of  civiHzati<m^  and,  typically 
enoogh,  Paris,  the  capkal,  is  m  its  aspect  now 
a  Northern  and  now  a  Soudiern  town.  It  was 
southern  under  the  Roman  occupation,  grad- 
ually grew  northern  again  during  the  Daric 
Ages,  and  during  the  MMdle  Ages  was  purely 
Gothic  without  a  vestipe  of  the  South  about 
rt  (except  that  it  was  just  on  Ac  limit  of  die 
wine-drinking  country).  Then  again  widi 
Renaissance  it  became  again  gradually  the 
Southern  thing  which  it  is  to-day. 

Again,  on  a  modem  battleship,  if  it  be  Ger- 
man or  English,  you  will  have  only  the  North- 
em  type  of  man,  accustomed  as  a  rale  to  the 
tidal  sea.  with  all  the  quality  of  seamanship 
developed  under  tbose  conditions,  while  on  an 
Italian  battleship  you  will  have  men  brou^t 
up  as  boys  with  the  latine  sail,  the  absence  of 
tidal  currents,  the  steeper  seas,  die  sudden  gust 
and  the  long  calms  of  the  Mediterranean.  Ob 
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a  French  battleship  you  will  have  both  types 
of  men. 

Consider  again  climate  not  by  meaningless 
scientific  terms  of  measurement,  but  as  it  is 
expressed  in  the  cfflnmon  experience  of  life. 
In  the  South  frost  is  rare,  snow  is  nire :  the 
long  months  of  cold  which  render  life  difncnlt 
are  not  known  save  in  the  mountains.  The 
south  of  Gaul  is  in  this  condition.  It  builds 
with  a  flat  roof,  It  knows  nothing  of  skating 
nor  of  the  preservation  of  plants  through  tlw 
winter,  nor  of  the  isolation  which  cold  else- 
where has  produced  in  the  past  through  long 
periods  of  the  year.  In  the  North  ail  those 
conditions  are  as  common  a  part  of  life  as  they 
are  in  Holland  or  in  England. 

_  In  Northern  Europe  the  sun  is  the  grateful 
climate ;  in  Southern  Europe  shade  and  cool- 
ness. In  Southern  Europe  a  low  relief  was 
sufficient  for  plastic  art;  in  Northern  Europe 
a  hirii  relief.  You  find  them  joined  in  the  art 
of  Mediaeval  France. 

Again,  consider  food.  "Wheaten  bread  is 
the  staple  of  Roman  civilization.  To  the  nordi 
of  it,  oats,  rye  and  other  poorer  cereals;  to 
the  east,  rice-  and,  normally,  France  grows 
more  wheat  than  any  other  of  the  western 
European  states.  France  grows  more  wheat 
than  Italy,  England  and  Spain  combined.  She 
grows  more  than  half  of  Europe,  outside 
Russia.  Next  to  wheat  the  vine  has  been  the 
staple  of  French  civilization  in  the  matter  of 
food  but  the  vine  is  not  easily  grown  north- 
ward of  a  certain  limit  (though  in  the  Middle 
Ages  that  limit  extended  far  into  Britain). 
Gaul,  though  mainl)^  wine-drtnldng,  includes  a 
northeastern  beh  which  has  the  custom  of  East- 
em  Britain  and  tbe  German  tribes,  and  drinks 
beer,  wiiile  it  has  a  larger  northwestern  bdt 
which  follows  the  custom  of  Western  Britain 
and  drinks  cider. 

The  northern  use  of  butter,  the  southern  - 
use  of  olive  cil  meet  in  Gaul.  The  use  of  and 
the  partial  abstinence  of  flesh  —  which  is  larvely 
a  matter  of  climate  depend  upon  zgncs  Msmca. 
also  meet  in  that  territoiy-  Meat  cannot  be 
kept  in  a  southern  stmimer;  m  northern  winter 
cannot  healthfully  be  passed  without  it 

The  list  of  such  contratts  could  be  drawn 
out  indefinitely  by  any  man  of  average  travel 
and  reading ;  and  in  nearly  every  one  of  them . 
be  would  find  that  French  territory  was  a  com-  - 
mon  ground  upon  whicb  «ther  type  met. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  general 
considerations  tliat  we  must  r^nl  the  lustoiy  , 
and  character  of  the  French  people.  They  wiU 
continue  to  influence  the  future  as  they  have 
influenced  tbe  past,  and  they  are  the  major 
constants  in  every  far-reaching  problem  of 
European  importance.  But  a  few  closing  words 
u^n  the  immediate  conditions  of  the  French 
will  perhaps  enable  the  reader  better  to  appreci- 
ate tne  articles  that  follow. 

in  general,  those  immediate  conditions  ctKi- 
ust  in  tlus,  that  upon  the  general  materia]  of 
a  people  welded  mto  their  tuii^  by  andent 
customs,  and  hy  a  method  of  thou^  which 
diey  are_inca{)aDle  of  abandoning,  two  consid-  ■ 
erable  discussions  are  at  work.  Neither  can 
uUlmatd^  affect  the  profound  mass  and  struc- 
ture of  Gaul,  but  the  victory  of  one  of  the  two 
parties  in  either  of  these  discussions  will  con- 
siderably affect  the  form  or  mold  into  >which 
that  moss  shall  be  thrown,  and  dierefore  in- 
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evtubly  will  afiea  the  general  structure  of , 
surrounding  Europe. 

'  These  two  (fiscussions  are,  the  disctissiott 
upon  the  purely  democratic  state,  and  the  dis- 
cussion qpon  the  authority  o£  the  Christian ' 
religion. 

They  are  often  confused,  and  nowhere  more 
so  than  in  France  itself.    But  the  connection 
between  then}  is  quite  accidental,  and  no  accu- ' 
T&te  conception  of  the  position  can  be  arrived , 
at  until  each  is  r^;arded  quite  separately  frpih ' 
tile  other. 

The  modem  French  experiment  in  democ- 
racy is,  in  the  main,  a  reversion  to  the  ideal  of 
the  old  civilization  of  the  Mediterranean.    It ' 
contains  no  part  of  that  anarchic  ideal  of  in- 
dividual liberty  common  in  more  rudimentary  ' 
states :  an  ideal  that  inevitably  ends  in  oligarct^  ' 
and  usually  in  plutocracy.  The  French  exoen- 
ment  in  republicanism  is  an  experiment  which 
presupposes  a  highly  organized,  a  highly  cen- 
tralized and  a  powerful  state,  cap^Ie  of  crush- 
ing by  a  common  effort  all  sporadic  and  par-  ' 
titular  energies  which  may  be  antagonistic  to 
OT  even  separate  from  the  common  life.   And  ' 
the  experimetit  is  an  experiment  and  not  an 
achieved  dnt,  Wause  the  machinery  for  such 
a  state  is  so  difficult  to  construct  The  experi-  , 
ment  has  never  been^  tried  before  and  it  may 
well  fail.   Democracies  have  existed  in  smaA 
city  states  usually  dependent  upon  slave  labor: 
they  have  endured  indefinitely  in  small  isolated  ' 
agricultural  states ;  they  have  never  permanently 
existed  in  large  states  under  conditions  of 
high  civilization.    So  long  as  the  French  ex- 
periment endures,  so  long  the  conception  of 
democracy  at  least,  and,  to  some  extent  its 
forms  and  ideals,  will  be  observed  in  Western  ' 
Europe.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  intense  interest 
to  watch  tile  succeeding  phases  of  the  experi- 
ment, the  moments  when  it  seems  nearly  ap- 
proaching success  and  the  moments- when  the 
whole  conception  seems  too  unworkable  for 
the  complexity  of  the  modern  world.   I  repeat, 
the  issue  is  tqr  no  means  decided. 

The  rel^^ous  question  is  a  more  profound 
and  a  more  vital  one:  The  wfaok  fabric  of 
French  life  and  tradition  is  so  closely  inter- 
woven wiUi  the  Cadiolic  Church  that  men  who  • 
put  no  credence  in  the  divine  origin  of  that  - 
Church  find  their  easiest  temporal  explanation 
for  its  existence  in  the  action  and  nature,  of 
the  French  pebple.  Its  high  centralization,  its 
military  defense  throughout  a  thousand  years, 
its  rigid  conception  of  dogma,  its  deductive 
philosophy,  are  Gallic,  not  Italiaa  , 

Wherever  dus  conception  of  religion  existSk 
its  jutunterpiece  and  converse  is  rationalism. 
Rationalism   had   completely   dominated  the 
tUnlcing  part  of  the  nation  and  the  leaders  of 
its  action  in  the  18th  century:  indeed  it  is  only 
since  the  middle  of  the  19th  that  the  arguments 
against  that  position  have  gathered  strength 
among  the  more  cultivated  classes  of  the  coun- 
try.   Coincident  with  the  maximum^  of  this 
rationalistic  wave,  the  French  Revolution  quar- 
reled in  itp  first  year  with  the  political  organi- 
zation of  the  de^;  next  the  Revolution  be-  . 
came  identified  with  all  the  patriotism  and  all 
the  energies  of  the  people  in  the  course  of  a  , 
long  war,  and  by  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  , 
a  great  body  of  French  thought  and  French 
energy  was  aefinitely  cut  off  from  and  antaeo- ' 
nistic  to  tbe  national  religion.  The  quarrel  Be- 
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tween  the  two  still  endures.  The  attitude  of 
many  a  French  statesman  toward  the  Catholic 
Church  in  France  is  not  one  of  neutrality,  but 
one  of  active  enmity  proceeding  from  a  con- 
viction that  the  Catholic  Churdi  is  not  only 
the  permanent  oiemy  of  human  hapianess  and 
liberty,  but  also  of  the  particular  sute  which 
it  is  ms  function  to  guide.  Conversely,  more 
than  one  cleric,  though  of  French  extraction, 
has  learned  to  regard  the  liberal  institutions 
of  his  country  as  the  necessary  and  permanent 
enemies  of  religion.  There  is  no  logical  con- 
nection between  the  two  ideas:  there  is  but  a 
chance  historic  association,  but  that  association 
has  acquired  great  strength  with  the  passage 
of  time  and  with  the  succession  of  some  five 
generations  of  men  who  have  seen  the  quarrel 
continually  growing  and  no  perceptible  end  to 
it  approaching. 

5uch  are  the  main  combatants  in  this  strug- 
gle. But  two  other  factors  of  importance  are 
present,  the  Jew  and  the  Huguenot.  Neither 
of  these  bodies  are  numerous,  but  they  happen 
each  of  them  to  be  extremely  wealthy,  and  this 
wealth  with  all  that  it  connotes,  of  education 
and  of  power  in  the  press,  is  thrown  into  the 
scale  against  Catholicism.  It  is  impossible  at 
this  moment  to  say  what  the  end  of  the  strug- 
gle will  be.  It  is  only  certain  that  if  Catholi- 
cism, is  grievously  wounded  in  France,  it  will 
have  received  a  blow  far  more  serious  than 
that  which  it  received  in  the  17th  century.  And 
conversely,  if  upon  the  whole  the  influence  of 
the  Church  should  henceforward  grow  among 
the  French  people  it  will  be  difficult  for  the 
forces  adverse  to  Catholicism  to  prevent  the 
continued  increase  in  political  power,  both  of 
those  populations  which  are  ardently  and  those 
that  are  only  nominally  Catholic,  from  Ireland 
to  the  Desert.  See.  Church  and  State  in 
FkA^fCE  (articles  10  and  11). 

HiLAiRB  Belloc. 

19.  JOURNALISM  IN  FRANCE  (1631- 
1918).  Without  exaggeration  it  may  be  said  of 
France  that  all  ibe  *nai*  in  the  political,  social, 
economic  and  artististic  life  of  that  country  has 
been  reflected  in  the  formidable  musetmi  of 
public  prints  which  opened  in  the  17th  century 
with  the  first  Gazette  of  Th£ophraste  Renaudot, 
and  which,  in  the  a^es  to  come,  will  never 
cease  to  be  enriched  with  new  acquisitions.  For 
the  French,  indeed,  and  especially  since  the 
Revolution,  the  newspa^r  hais  become  not  only 
the  mirror  of  the  daily  events,  but  also  a 
fighting  weapon,  one  of  Freedom's  tools,  a  polit- 
ical force,  a  tribune  for  the  orators  of  all 
parties,  but  also  a  real  battlefield  in  moments 
of  stress,  when  blows  were  exchanged  and 
men  killed.  After  having  been  an  instrument 
wielded  by  Power,  the  newspaper  in  France 
averred  itself  the  spokesman  of  all  great  popu- 
lar enthusiasms,  of  all  popular  explosions,  of 
the  wrath  of  ^e  lowly  against  the  great  It 
became  the  clarion  of  all  free  ideals,  of  all 
generous  or  mad  Utopias.  It  spoke  for  the 
multitude  with  the  voice  of  the  multitude.  _  It 
becarae_  a  soldier  and  an  insurgent.  And  like 
seeds,  it  cast  on  its  path  the  coming  ideas.  It 
was  one  of  the  feverish  workmen  who  threw 
down  the  Bastiles.  The  legislators'  decisions 
were  dictated,  provoked  and  compelled  by  it. 
Carried  aw^  by  its  enthusiasm^  it  became  a 
poet  with  Qifmer,  a  despot  widi  Marat,  an 


idealogue  with  Babeuf  and  a  dreamer  of  too 
magnificent  visions  with  Desmoulins. 

An  iron  hand  that  wanted  to  put  a  stop  to  it 
did  not  even  check  it  on  its  passionate  way.  For 
years,  like  a  subject  liable  to  suspicion,  like 
a  dangerous  citizen^  it  was  thrown  mto  prison 
by  the  rigor  of  the  law.  But  on  an  evenii^  in 
1814  its  prison-gates  were  shattered.  Captivity 
had  not  injured  its  spring.  Greater,  stronger, 
firmer,  French  journalism  stepped  out  of  the 
prison  cells  of  the  First  Empire.  It  was  to 
show,  in  the  course  of  the  century,  that  it  had 
remained  the  oi^an  and  means  of  all  living 
ideas,  the  forerunner  of  progress,  the  rallying- 
point  of  all  those  who  in  that  country,  where 
spiritual  forces  are  inexhaustible,  fi^t  for  the 
Good  and  the  Better,  and  are  wilhng,  in  ad- 
vance to  suffer  for  this  noble  cause.  The 
history  of  French  journalism  during  the  19th 
century  assumes  for  the  historians  the  aspect 
of  a  long  and  bitter  fight.  There  certamly 
were  papers  which  flattered  the  authorities,  who 
followed  the  taste  of  the  day,  and  which  pre- 
ferred the  art  of  pleasing  with  accepted  ideas 
to  the  talent  of  fighting  for  ideas  conudered 
subversive.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  part  played 
by  the  French  press  was  a  warrior's  part, 
whether  preparing  for  1830  or  1848  or  trying 
to  fight  against  lB5l  and  the  Second  Elmptre, 
or  upholding  the  young  Republic  of  1871  against 
the  perils  which  encompassed  it  on  eveiy  side. 
This  characteristic  of  the  newspaper  in  France 
does  credit  to  it  In  this  indefatigable  stride 
the  best  qualities  of  the  French  temperament 
found  that  true  vent  The  warmest  uiitiatsve, 
the  most  beautiful  aspirations  toward  human 
hapfuness,  all  the  sparkles  of  wit  all  the  re- 
sources of  satire  and  pamphlet  the  finest  out- 
bursts of  fraternal  and  humanitarian  eloquence, 
the  fiercest -addresses  against  injustice;  nay, 
even  the  deepest  errors  of  opinion,  but  the  more 
excusable  because  of  their  thorough  disinter- 
estedness; all  that  adorns  the  French  soul  with 
a  fine;  warm  flame,  with  an  endless  ideaUsm, 
with  a  bri^t  imagination,  with  a  courage  some- 
times inotmsiderate.  but  always  spontaneous; 
all  the  splendid  virtues  and  the  generous  de- 
fects of  the  race,  thronged  in  the  columns  of 
the  nswspapcT  in  one  continuous  meeting  ~  the 
voice  of  a  nation  that  was  ever  a  lover  oi 
progress  and  justice.  Indeed,  to  know  the  best 
part  of  France  one  has  only  to  glance  through 
several  collections  of  its  Ing  and  small  news- 
papers; the  irise  woric  of  time  has  withou. 
more  ado  separated  the  tares  from  the  whcai. 
Whatever  excessive  passion,  violent  anger  or 
impracticable  dreams  may  be  found  therein,  they 
have  given  way  to  the  luminous  outburst  of 
the  tenacious  will  of  the  French  (even  and 
above  all  in  the  fever  of  momentous  mses) 
to  remain  the  aposties  and  if  need  be  the 
martyrs,  of  a  free  dviltzation  ever  on  the  way 
to  new  conquests  1^  the  weapons  of  mind  and 
heart  altme. 

The  newspaper  did  not  exist  anywiMre  in  the 
be^nning  of  the  I7th  centttry.  Those  rudinien- 
tary  periodicals  that  were  irregnlatty  published 
in  Holland,  England  and  Germany  cannot  be 
considered  as  newspapers.  They  were  for  the 
most  part  circulated  secretly,  were  chiefly  of  a 
licentious  nature,  and  went  under  the  name  of 
*nouvelles  k  la  main**  (news  to  hand).  The>- 
related  mainly  the  scandalous  news  of  the  cotirt 
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or  the  town,  and  the  writers  thereof  not  infre- 

Juently  expiated  their  indlscredons  in  prison. 
>n  30  May  1631  a  Parisian  doctor  named 
Hifophraste  Renaudot  (b.  London  1586),  who 
was  also  the  founder  of  pawnbroking  estab- 
lishments, conceived  the  idea  of  selling  a  real 
newspaper  of  four  pages  every  Saturday,  which 
he  called  the  G<izette,  from  ^Gazctta,*  a 
Venetian  coin.  This  enterprise,  which  under 
his  care  was  to  last  till  his  death,  had  its  vicis- 
situdes. The  novel  idea  ideased  Louis  Xlil 
and  Cardinal  Richelieu,  wno,  almost  at  once, 
assisted  hy  Father  Josei^  "His  gray  Eminence,* 
wanted  to  make  use  of  it  to  answer  the  enemies 
of  the  Court.  But  Renaudat's  success  aroused 
jealousies.  His  receiving  a  pension  of  800  livres 
provoked  irritation.  The  word  *gazeteer*  be- 
came an  insult  The  first  of  all  journalists  an- 
swered the  envious  in  1632  in  his  paper.  His 
articles  were  printed  next  to  those  of  the  king 
himself,  who  nevertheless  did  not  sign,  and  to 
those  of  Richelieu.  The  paper  had  a  great  suc- 
cess, and  was  sold  by  little  newsboys  at  about 
six  centimes.  From  1649  it  became  necessary 
to  print  supplements  and  extra  numbers.  The 
first  number  bore  this  device:  *0n  one  point 
alone,  shall  I  yield  to  no  one:  the  research  of 
truth,  which,  nevertheless,  Z  will  not  vouch  for, 
as  out  of  500  pieces  of  news,  sent  post  haste 
from  one.  country  to  another,  many  a  one  from 
our  own  correspondents  may  have  to  be  cor- 
rected by  Father  Time.*  Louis  XIII,  delisted 
with  his  own  first  contributions;  continued  to 
write,  and  besides  articles  on  general  politics  he 
related  his  Quarrels  with  his  wife  about  affairs 
concerning  tne  welfare  of  the  kingdom.  Much 
later,  under  Louis  XIV,  the  Gasette  printed 
the  following  avowal ;  "Every  one  knows  that 
the  late  king  not  only  read  my  gasettes,  but 
that  he  sent  me,  almost  daily,  matter  to  be  in- 
serted.* Thus,  from  year  to  year,  until  the 
very  last  (1792),  the  newspaper  of  daring 
Renaudot  (he  had  died  poor  and  miserable) 
came  to  make  up  a  huge  collection  of  163 
quarto  volumes.  During  the  lifetime  of  its 
•inventor*  it  had  known  many  competitors 
who,  for  the  greater  part,  were  satisfied  witb 
copying  it  servilely,  word  for  word.  By^  a 
strange  proscription,  several  states  bordering 
upon  Prance  had  forbidden  the  Gazette  to  pass 
their  frontiers. 

From  1651  to  1659  the  Muse  Historique  was 
published.  A  man  named  Loret  related  the 
week's  occurrences  in  very  bad  verse;  during 
the  eight  years  he  wrote  some  400,000  lines. 
The  readers  enjoyed  these  lucubrations,  each 
number  of_  which  ended  with  something  like 
•Written,  in  April,  on  the  28th,  before  my 
supper  was  ready-cooked."  The  Journal  des 
Savants  appeared  in  1665  and  treated  of  litera- 
ture atid  new  books.  Next  appeared  the  Mer- 
eure  Galant  in  1672,  published  by  Donneau  de 
Viz6,  which  became  the  Mercure  de  France  in 
1724.  It  contained  chronicles,  letters,  feuille- 
tons  or  serials  and  dramas,  notices  of  mar- 
riages and  deaths,  stories  of  intrigites,  religious, 
academical  and  judicial  news,  riddles,  songs, 
etc  The  Journal  de  Trivoux  '2.ppezTed  in  1701 
under  the  dnwtion  of  the  Jesuits  and  in  op- 
position to  the  Journal  des  Savants.  This  new- 
comer was  profoundly  religious  and  bore  the 
brnnt  of  Voltaire's  irony.  Many  new  papers 
sprang  up  almost  at  once,  the  best  known  bang 
the  Annh  Littfrtdre  of  Pr<ron,   It  was  pub- 


lished every  10  days  on  72  sheets;  it  fought 
the  encyclopedists,  continuously  abused  Voltaire, 
and  lasted  from  1754  to  1776.  Besides  the  Pour 
et  It  Contre  oi  the  Abbi  Privost  and  the  Ob- 
servateur  Uttiraire  of  Marraontel  there  ap- 
peared the  Journal  de  Geuive,  printed  in  Pans, 
an  entirely  political  paper;  the  Annates  poti- 
tigues  et  LitlSraires,  a  great  success,  in  which 
can  be  found  a  foretaste  of  the  virulence  that 
became  customa^  during  the  Revolution.  In 
1776  the  Anglo-French  paper,  the  Courrier  de 
^Europe  ^issued  twice  weekly  in  London),  had 
its  share  in  awakening  the  enthusiasm  for  the 
American  War.  It  soweo  the  pc^dcal  passions 
in  the  minds  and  prepared  for  its  own  part 
the  great  events  of  1789.  In  1788  were  read  in 
addition  the  Journal  Gfniral  (on  science  and 
art),  the  Journal  de  Paris  and  the  Correspond- 
ance  Secrete  (Strassburg). 

Then  came  the  Revolution,  which  gave  birth 
to  the  freedom  of  the  press.  In  the  Tableau 
de  Paris  a  few  years  before  Mercier  bad  shown 
*the  readers  of  gazettes,  sitting  on  benches  in 
the  Tuileries  or  at  the  Palais  Royal,  at  the 
.Arsenal,  on  the  Quai  des  Augustios,  deeply  en- 
grossed in  their  reading,  three  times  a  week.* 
Now  there  was  a  very  difEereat  sight:  a  thou- 
sand daily  papers  sprai^  Into  existence  be- 
tween May  1789  and  May  1793.  Mirabeau 
issued  the  Etats-Giniroux,  and  among  the 
most  noteworthy  followed  the  Patriate  Fran- 
(ois  of  Brissot,  who  wrote  as  early  as  16  March 
1789  that  *an  untrammeled  gazette  is  a  sentcy 
ever  keeping  watch  by  the  peopJe";  the  Revo- 
lution de  Paris  by  Cxmdorcet,  the  Point  du  Jour 
of  Barrere,  the  newspapers  of  Chinier,  Fon- 
tanes,  Tallien,  Camille  Desmoulins,  Marat, 
Robespierre,  Babeuf  and  the  Logographe  of 
Dehody:  *In  the  space  of  a  few  months,* 
wrote  the  historian  Louis'  Blanc,  "there  was  an 
unheard-of  issuing  of  papers,  monthly,  weekly 
and  ^  daily,  royalist  and  poiinlar,  elegiac  or 
satirical,  wary  or  unbridled,  distilling  poison  or 
vomiting  insults,  sowing  errors,  proclaiming  the 
truth,  making  an  echo  to  all  passions,  dropping 
flashes  of  lightaing  on  all  ideas.*  Besides  the 
papers  which  were  soltL  there  were  others  dis- 
tributed gratis.  Printed  journalism,  hurled-out 
■journalism,  journalism  in  bright  posters  stuck 
on  the  walls,  alt  vied  with  each  other  for  an 
eager  public.  Some  newspapers  had  very  queer 
titiesj  such  as  The  Republican  Soap-hall,  the 
Patrwt-Hen,  Saint  Anthony's  Pig,  ■  Mustard 
after  Dinner,  Journal  of  the  Ofner  l^'^orld. 
Hunt  for  Stinking  Beasts,  The  People's  Patri- 
otic Breakfast,  Everybody's  Cousin,  etc. 

The  press  enjoyed  unlimited  freedom  from 
1789  till  12  Aug.  1792,  when  the  royalist  papers 
were  suppressed.  Marat,  ever  fierce,  had  issued 
the  Courrier  de  Provence  and  Desmoulins  his 
Vieux  Cordelier,  an  antagonist  of  the  rude 
Pire  Duchesne  of  H4bert.  Young  Camille,  in 
seven  numbers,  drew  up  a  passionate  Hst^  of 
accusations  agahist  the  men  of  the  guillotine, 
overwhelming  them  with  brands  borrowed  from 
Tacitus.  Then  Marat  struck  harder,  creating 
the  Ami  du  Peuple,  in  which  he  clamored  suc- 
cessively for  600,  10,000,  20,000  and  270,000 
heads.  MaximiHen  Robespierre  upheld  the 
Difenseur  de  la  Constitution  and  Babeuf 
fought  in  the  Tribun  du  Peuple.  The  very  exe- 
cutioners had  their  organ-  it  was  the  Bulletin 
du  Tribunal  Rivolutionnatre,  with  the  follow- 
mg  device  borrowed  from        <AthaUe>  of 
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Radne : .  *Celui  que  met  un  f ran  i  la  f urcar 

des  fiots,  sait  aussi  des  micbants  arreter  le» 
complots'  (He  who  can  bridle  the  raging 
waves  knows  also  how  to  check  the  plots  of  the 
wicked),  Meanwhile,  public  fury  rose  ever 
higher.  On  10  March  1793  the  printing  presses 
of  the  Girondin  papers  were  smashed  by  the 
mob;  Robespierre  s^ered  with  the  Jacobins  of 
the  Montogne.  Long  ago  they  had  silenced  the 
Joumai  des  H^les,  which  uj^eld  the  kingship 
ia  the  coarsest  "Billingsgate.*  On  25  July  1794 
Cbfaiier  died  for  his  papers  on  the  scaffold,  and 
three  da^  later  the  head  of  Robespierre  felL 
Opposition  sheets  now  sprang  into  existence; 
royalist  papers  revived:  L'Agonie  du  Jacobin, 
VAUehtta  des  Honnetes  Gens  and  La  France 
Sauvie.  The  Directoire  fought  for  its  life. 
The  law  of  23  Germinal  Anno  2V  was  a  first 
step  toward  the  great  reactions.  On  18  Fruc- 
tidor  Anno  V  a  decree  suppressed  42  p^n; 
•even  more  were  stoned  on  17  Frucditor  Anno 
VIL  The  ^css  remained  fettered  for  m  long 
period  after  die  downfall  of  the  Directoire. 

Bonaparte,  when  consul,  was  no  more  dis- 
armed  \iy  the  Antiterroriste  than  by  the  Jour-, 
nal  de  Bonaparte  et  des  Hommes  Vertueux.  On 
18  Bramaire  the  suppression  of  all  political 
papers  was  decided,  save  that  of  13  sheets  which 
should  appear  under  the  supervision  of  the 
police  and  be  ruled  with  ever-increasing  rigor. 
Sixty  papers  died  thus  at  one  stroke  (27  NivoM 
Anno  VIII).  Among  the  sheets  that  were 
spared  were  Le  Monitenr  Universet,  Le  Jour- 
nal  des  Dibats,  Le  Joumai  de  Paris,  Le  PuMi' 
ciste,  L'Ami  des  Lois,  which  for  a  few  months 
was  suppressed  for  having  mocked  the  Insti- 
ttrte;  La  CU  dne  Cabinet  des  Souverains,  Le 
Citoyen  Fran^ais  (which  became  the  Courrier 
Francois  in  1804) ;  the  Gazette  de  France,  the 
Dicade  Philosophiqne  and  the  Joumai  des  De~ 
fenseurs  de  la  Patrie.  Neither  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Anno  VII  nor  the  orvanic  Senatus  Con- 
suite  of  Anno  X  made  die  slightest  altuston  to 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  Bonaparte  had  said 
what  he  as  Emperor  Napoleon  was  to  repeat; 
•If  I  give  full  scope  to  the  press,  I  shall  not 
keep  the  power  three  months  •  The  times  were 
approaching  when  a  well-known  sentence  of 
Chateaubriand  on  the  'silence  of  the  adjection* 
was  to  rouse  the  ire  of  the  master  and  to  be 
the  prelude  to  new  rigors. 

On  18  May  1804  the  first  consul  became 
emperor.  In  1805  he  gave  the  following  warn- 
ing to  the  Minister  of  Justice:  *Have  good 
articles  inserted  in  the  papers.  Let  the  con- 
tributors to  the  Dibats  and  the  Publieiste 
clearly  understand  that  when  I  perceive  them 
to  be  no  longer  useful  I  shall  suppress  them  with 
all  die  others  and  shall  keep  on  but  one  paper.* 
A  censor's  office  was  created.  The  Dibats 
became  the  Joumai  de  ^Empire.  The  em- 
peror laid  hands  on  the  income  of  the  news- 
papers. In  fact,  during  the  empire,  the  only 
real  paper  was  the  Moniteur  with  its  oSidal 
sheet  Soon  nothing  could  be  sud  but  what 
the  Master  wiUed,  a  circumstance  which  ex- 
plained the  little  help  he  found  in  the  press 
when  he  was  a  prey  to  adversity.  In  1808 
two  bills  on  the  organization  of  the  printing 
presses  and  the  booktrade  were  laid  before  the 
Conseil  d'Etat;  they  were  to  end  in  the  famous 
decree  of  5  Feb.  181(X  Napoleon  wanted  firstly 
to  create  a  censoi^s  office  entrusted  to  magis- 


trates who  were  to  prevent  die  manifestation 

of  any  ideas  capable  of  fUstnrbins  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  the  state.  He  took  the 
following  dispositions :  limiution  of  the  number 
of  the  printers,  unceasing  watch  over  the  press 
to  be  exercised  by  the  police  agents  and  22 
censors,  the  right  of  the  Director-C^imeral  to 
break  printing  presses,  seize  reports,  make 
confiscations,  impose  fines,  imprisonments,  etc. 
This  state  of  things  existed  till  the  last  day 
of  the  Empire  for  the  Parisian  and  Provin- 
cial press ;  tlie  latter,  rednced  to  a  sii^  politi- 
cal paper  per  "d^artement*  and  severely  con- 
trolled,  threatened  in  vain.  No  opposition  was 
possiUe  uiy  longer. 

On  6  April  1814.  the  Sierate  restored  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  Napoleon,  overthrown, 
was  trampled  under  foot.  The  23d  clause  of  die 
Scnatus-Consulte  proclaimed  that  *<the  free- 
dom of  the  press  is  full  save  for  the  legal 
repression  of  such  offenses  as  mi^t  result 
from  an  abuse  of  this  freedom."  On  5  July 
1814  the  government  of  Louis  XVIII  brought 
in  a  bill  which  was  to  become  the  Law  of  21 
October.  The  censorship  was  restored.  But 
Napoleon  left  Elba.  Tardily  he  gave  the  papers 
back  their  freedom.  Eight  days  before 
Waterloo  he  wanted  to  restrain  their  excesses. 
The  Joumai  du  Lys  and  the  Joumai  Universel 
(newly  issued)  compared  the  beaten  man  of 
18  June  to  Cain,  the  brother-killer.  Louts 
XVIII  came  back  to  France.  The  press  con- 
tinued under  the  system  of  previous  authori- 
zation but  enjoyed  a  great  tolerance  whidi  it 
misused  by  dealing  blows  at  random.  On  8 
August,  a  Commission  of  Censors  was  created 
and  the  law  was  to  be  very  hard  on  writers. 
In  truth,  the  royalist  press  alone  was  to  be 
allowed  to  speak.  The  papers  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  authorization  of  the  king,  who  had 
the  right  of  suspension  or  of  suppression. 
Tribune  and  press  took  to  arms.  Benjamin 
Constant,  (IlhiUeaubriand  and  Royer  Cbllard 
pronounced  the  most  splendid  weeches.  Never 
had  the  press  sudi  spokesmen.  The  great  mem- 
bers of  the  press  were  at  that  time  Lamennais, 
Barante,  Cousin,  Guizot,  Villemain,  Mignet, 
Thiers,  Sacy,  Saint-Marc-CJirardin,  Augustin 
Thierry.  The  laws  given  on  17  and  26  May 
and  on  9  June  1819  seem  to  be  a  success  won 
by  the  liberated  press.  They  were  but  a  sU^t 
progress.  They  allowed  every  dtizen  to  publish 
itis  thoue^t  upon  his  own  responsilulity.  They 
granted  certain  rights  to  the  press  and  the 
power  of  self-defense  to  the  state. 

The  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Berry  in  1820 
suddenly  renewed  the  harsh  measures.  The 
minister  Richelieu  had  the  bills  of  exception 
passed.  The  censorship  was  revived.  In  1821, 
the  poet  B^ranger  was  brought  before  the 
judges  on  account  of  his  songs.  The  law  passed 
in  1822  authorized  the  Parliament  to  judge  and 
punish  directly  all  offenses  against  itself. 
Chateaubriand  wrote  a  terrible  pamphlet 
against  censorship  Many  famous  writers  were 
condemned.  The  ministf^  tried  to  buy  the 
newspapers.  The  war  of  ideas  raged  for  two 
years.  In  1824,  the  governmental  papers  had 
14,344  subscribers,  the  opposition  papers,  41.330. 
In  1825  the  former  had  12,580,  the  latter  44,000. 

A  return  to  the  freedom  of  the  press  was 
believed  in  under  Cliarles  X.  It-  was  but  a 
sli^t  respite.    The  govenunenl  haled  before 
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the  judges  the  ConstituiionneJ  and  the  Courrier 
Fransats  which  had  made  attacks  on  the  Jesuits. 
They  were  acquitted.  The'  Ministry  Villile, 
in  1827,  brought  in  a  bill  of  violent  repression, 
ironically  called  the  *Law  of  Justice  and  Love.* 
The  public  anger  was  aroused  and  the  bill  was 
withdrawn ;  Paris  illuminated ;  the  Ministry 
fell.  A  new  bill  was  passed  freeing  the  press 
from  the  trammels  of  the  censorship.  It  was 
the  glorious  hour  of  the  pamphleteer  Paul- 
Louis  Courrier.  «Let  people  talk,»  said  he ;  *let 
them  blame,  condemn,  imprison  you,  but  publish 
your  thoug^hts.  This  is  not  a  right  but  a  duty, 
a  strict  obligation  on  whoever  has  a  thought,  to 
publish  and  proclaim  it  for  the  common  good, 
for,  if  ^our  thought  be  good,  it  helps  others, 
and  if  It  be  bad,  it  gets  corrected  and  it  stiU 
helps  others  along.  But  the  abuse?  Nonsense! 
Those  who  have  invented  this  word  of  abuse 
are  those  who  really  abuse  the  press  by 
printing  what  they  wish  and  by  deceiving, 
slandering  or  preventing  the  others  from 
answering.* 

Thenceforward  a  mortal  strife  between 
the  press  and  thepower  took  place.  The  Coh~ 
stituHonne!^  the  Courrier  Franfais,  the  Temps 
(the  first  Temps),  the  NiUiotuU,  iht  Figaro 
(the  first  Figaro)  and  the  Globe  stradc  daily 
at  the  Ministry.  On  the  eve  of  1830,  a  protest 
by  Thiers,  signed  1^  44  journalists,  the  glory 
of  the  French  press,  proclaimed :  "In  the  situa- 
tion we  are  placed,  obedience  ceases  to  be  a 
du^»  The  regulations  of  July  1830  abolished 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  newspapers 
raised  a  protest  against  this  "coup  d'etat.'  The 
police  intervened  and  smashed  up  the  print- 
ing presses  of  two  of  the  papers-  riots  tnreat- 
ene(£  and  three  days  later  the  legitimate 
monarchy  fell.  The  press  now  believed  itself 
to  be  free.  The  monarchy  of  July,  born  of  a 
revolt,  achieved  in  the  name  of  ttie  rights  of 
the  press,  showed  no  thankfulness  toward  the 
journalists.  A  new  era  began.  In  November 
1830,  the  Draconian  X^w  of  1825  was  abolished. 
For  the  papers  this  foreboded  freedom.  The 
Tribune  of  Rasimil,  the  Bon  Sens  of  Cauchois 
Lemaire  and  Louis_  Blanc,  the  Monde  of  Lamen- 
nais,  the  Constitutonnel  and  the  Globe  saw  a 
hope  of  better  days.  However,  in  three  years 
the  victors  had  no  less  than  400  trials.  The 
government  had  guaranteed  the  faculty  of 
printing  all  opinions  within  the  bonds  of  the 
laws.  The  censor's  scissors  bad  been  sup- 
pressed. Made  eager  1^  its  successes,  full  of 
confidence  in  the  future,  the  press  multiplied. 
Within  a  short  lapse  of  time  there  were  no 
less  dian  20  large  papers  in  Paris.  The  Con- 
stitutionnel,  whose  yearly  subscription  amounted 
to  80  francs,  boasted  of  23,000  subscribers,  a 
very  large  number  for  the  times.  All  these 
papers,  with  more  or  less  reserve  or  passion, 
made  attacks  on  authority.  It  was  the  fight  of 
the  legitimists  against  the  authority  of  Louis- 
Philippe.  They  were  also  the  first  manifesta- 
tions of  the  young  Republican  party. 

(^ricature  made  its  start,  helped  on  by  the 
discovery  o£  lithography  (1830-31).  The  il- 
lustrated comic  papers,  such  as  the  daily 
Charivari,  the  weekly  Caricature,  mocked  the 
Icit^  and  his  Ministers.  The  public  liked  and 
clamored  for  the  gay  drawings  of  Granville, 
Daumter,  Raffet,  Qiarlet,  Descamps,  Bellange 
and  Charles  Phitippon,  who  was  prosecuted 
for  having  represented  Louis-Philippe  dressed 


as  a  mason  h\isy  erasing  the  promises  of  July 
1830.  The  king's  head  was  often  represented 
in  the  shape  of  a  pear.  The  government  began 
to  chastise:  From  July  1830  to  October  1832, 
281  papers  were  seized.  In  1S35,  the  Tribune 
proudly  announced  its  114th  lawsuit  and  its 
199,000  franc  paid  in  fines.  The  Revue  des 
Deux-Mondes  alone,  founded  in  1829,  all  the 
contributors  of  which  were  well  known,  was 
not  shaken  by  the  tempest.  Every  opportunity 
was  seized  to  attack  the  Idn^  Thus,  when  the 
United  States  claimed  an  indemnity  for  the 
American  merchantmen  confiscated  in  French 

£>rts  during  the  Empire,  the  papers  accused 
ouis-Philippe  of  having  bought  up  at  a  lu- 
dicrous price  the  debts  he  wanted  France  to 
pay.  The  press  was  called  the  fourth  power 
m  the  state. 

The  law  of  September  183S  at  length  claimed 
a  bond  of  48^000  to  100,000  francs  ($9,600  to 
$20,000)  from  all  political  papers ;  every  offense 
^inst  the  king  was  considered  a  crime;  it  was 
forbidden  to  proclaim  one's  self  a  Republican 
or  to  express  the  hope  in  a  change  of  govern- 
ment. There  was  also  a  censorship  tor  Hat 
drawings. 

But  a  great  Journalistic  jVent  was  about  to 
take  place:  The  Presse  of  £mile  (^rardin  ap- 
peared on  1  July  1836  at  die  low  subscription 
of  40  francs.  Girardin  had  already  created  the 
Voleur  X1828)  and  the  Mode  (1829)  in  which 
Balzac,  Eugene  Siie  and  George  Sand  had  pub- 
lished their  first  articles ;  the  Journal  des  Con- 
naissances  Utiles  (1831),  which  bad  found 
232,000  subscribers  in  the  space  of  a  year.  The 
Presse  was  his  masterpiece.  With  *fenUletons* 
by  Alexandre  Dumas  and  FV£diHc  Soulier  and 
diversity  of  matter,  his  paper  was  admirably 
edited.  In  three  months,  he  had  no  less  than 
10,000  subscribers.  Two  years  later  he  had 
advertisements  for  150,000  francs.  His  con- 
tributors were  Balzac,  Dumas,  Delphine  Gay, 
C^utier,  L^on  Gozlan,  Sue  and  Victor  Hugo; 
Balzac  published  therein  his  ^Paysans,*  Dumas 
his  ^Joseph  Balsamo>  at  the  rate  of  I  franc.  50 
centimes  per  line  (30  cents).  A  gifted  jour- 
nalist, Armand  Carrel,  stormed  against  the 
paper  as  *the  h:df-penny  bazaar.*  Girardin 
took  up  the  gauntlet  *in  the  name  of  popular 
literature.*  A  duel  with  pistols  followed  and 
Carrel  was  killed.  The  Presse  continued  its 
brilliant  career,  imitated  by  a  rival,  the  Si^de. 
In  1848k  the  Presse  was  suppressed,  reappeared 
two  monAs  later,  passed  from  hfuid  to  hand 
and  still  exists  to-day. 

Among  the  ^opinion*  papers,  we  find  L'Vnt- 
vers  of  Louis  and  Eugene  veuillot,  a  Catholic 
org^  founded  in  1833  by  the  Abb£  Migne. 
It  aims  at  freedom  for  teaching  and  quarrels 
with  the  bishops.  I,amennals,  in  1830,  had 
foimded  the  Avenir,  a  sign  that  the  believers 
forgotten  since  the  Revolution  had  stepped 
forth  again.  Lacordaire  and  Montalemhert 
contributed  to  it  during  its  13  months'  ex- 
istence. In  it  appeared,  on  18  Oct.  1830,  the 
sensational  article  *0n  the  separation  of  the 
Church  from  the  State,"  which  invited  the 
Catholics  to  turn  toward  ^e  legitimate  king  and 
to  break  with  the  new  rule  of  the  Orleans. 

But  in  1840  the  French  "bourgeois"  had 
become  a  Voltairian,  with  a  taste  for  anti- 
reli^ous  papers,  for  the  writiiwjs  of  Michetet, 
Quinet,  Cousin  and  Villemain,  The  authorities 
were  molested     die  smaller  and  larger  papers 
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alike:  the  Guebes  of  Alphonse  Karr,  soon  the 
Riforme  of  Ledru-Rollin  (1843)  and  the 
Journal  du  Peuple  of  (lodefroy  Cavaignac.  In 
1845  ju(Ucial  questions  began  to  be  discussed  in 
the  ^pers.  In  the  following  year  the  Paris 
papers  had  a  total  of  200,000  subscribers  for 
24  sheets.  An  ever-increasing  influence  re- 
sulted :  in  1848,  the  Temporary  government  was 
organized  by  the  press.  At  first  it  showed 
moderation  and  preached  ^Concord,*  then 
claimed  new  liberties  for  itself.  Wimin  foor 
months  200  papers  sprang  up.  From  1848  to  1851, 
there  appeared  400  new  literary  papers  and  789 
political  publications,  among  which  were  Cause 
du  Peuple,  by  George  Sand,  and  the  Peuple, 
by  Proudhon.  L'Avant-Garde  offered  to  its 
subscribers  a  retiring  pension  after  30  years' 
subscription,  the  cost  of  a  third-class  funeral 
and  100  francs  ($20)  to  the  widow.  The 
RipubHque  des  femmes  wanted  to  free  the 
earth  from  its  tyrants :  all  the  men.  Then  sprang 
up  the  Journal  pour  Rire,  with  Nadar,  Daumier, 
(jr^vin,  CThamandGustave  Dore;  the  Trombette 
du  Pire  Belle-Rose,  the  Croque-Mort  de  la 
Presse,  the  Lunettes  du  Fire  Duchesne,  the 
Drapeau  des  Sans-Culottes.\he  Ption  and  the 
Tocsin  des  Travoilleurs.  The  Liberia  informs 
that  it  had  just  made  'the  acquisition  of  Alex- 
andre Dumas  and  of  new  printing-presses.* 
Victor  Hugo,  on  1  Aug.  1848,  published  the 
Evinement,  and  wrote:  *We  shall  give  the 
foremost  place  to  the  event  of  the  day,  what- 
ever it  be,  whatever  region  of  the  soul  it  come 
from.  ...  If  among  these  unheard  of  days, 
came  an  ordinary  day,  which  would  be  the 
most  extraordinary  of  all;  if,  against  all  pos- 
sibility, the  event  came  one  <^y  to  be  lacking, 
tbat  day  we  would  unite  in  one  sheet  like  a 
dazzling  constellation  all  the  glorious  names 
that  stud  our  staff,  and  on  that  day  our  paper 
should  become  its  own  event.*  To  uphold  the 
social  movement,  Foumier  had  created  the 
PhaloHstire,  and  Victor  Considerant  the 
Dhnocrate  Pacifique.  There  were  then 
90,000  Socialists  in  Paris ;  they  read  the  Ripub- 
lique  Rouge  and  the  Salut  Social.  Lamartine, 
more  moderate,  wrote  in  his  own  paper  Le 
Bien  Public. 

The  Revolution  soon  produced  a  reaction. 
The  *holy  rights*  of  the  press  lost  their 
sponsors.  Emile  de  Girardin  was  thrown  into 
prison.  General  Cavaignac  suppressed  seven 
papers  and  ordere  '  —  something  new  —  that 
henceforth  all  articles  be  signed.  Rochefort  and 
Paul  de  Cassagnac  prove  that  they  are  great 
controvertists.  Ledni-Rollin,  in  1849,  helped 
the  press  to  defend  its  rights.  The  coup 
d^et&t  of  Louis  Napoleon  surprised  L'  Union 
(conservative),  the  Opinion  PuoHgue  (moderate 
conservative),  in  wnich  Barbey  d'Aurevilly 
published  his  *Prophets  of  the  Past*  and  to 
which  the  staff  contributed  without  any  salary, 
for  the  sake  of  proselytism;  the  Patrie, 
founded  in  1841 ;  the  Ordre  (Orleanist)  ;  the 
Pays  (conservative),  adhering  to  the  republic. 
The  printing  presses  of  the  most  passionate  of 
these  papers  were  seized.  The  Dibats, 
Presse  and  Univers  appeared  then  under  con- 
trol of  the  censorship  and  the  Moniteur  be- 
came the  oBiciat  organ.  The  censorship  made 
use  of  brutality:  fines,  suspension,  prison.  It 
was  forbidden  to  mention  the  suits  brought 
for  press  offenses.  A  newspaper  could  be  sus- 
penaed  by  ministerial  decision  after  %  first 


warning.  Victor  Hugo  in  his  NapoUon-le- 
Petit  branded  the  new  laws  on  the  press. 

Villemessant's  Figaro  appeared  sprightly 
and  charminff  in  1854.  Weekly  at  first,  then 
appearing  daily,  its  directors  were  in  tura 
Magnard,  Perivier,  de  Rodays,  Calmette  and 
Capus.  Napoleon  III  said  of  it:  "I  believe 
the  Figaro  owes  its  success  to  its  way  of  pro- 
ceeding by  short,  varied,  numerous  articles, 
each  offering  some  new  idea.*  It  was  the 
mirror  of  Parisian  life.  Every  morning  it 
brought  a  spark  of  sraie^;  it  collected  all  the 
witty  sayings  of  the  Boulevards.  In  the  Patrie, 
which  had  become  a  Bonapartist  organ,  Cucfae- 
val-Clarigny  published  every  week  excellent 
articles  on  English  and  American  politics.  The 
best  contributor  to  the  Dibats  was  then  Pr^vos- 
Paradol,  who  died  at  Washington,  20  July 
1270,  as  Ambassador  of  Napoleon  III.  The 
Chronicle  had  a  great  develoimient  It  was 
fashionable  to  improvise  a  witty  (tialogue  on 
the  anecdote  of  the  day.  Laughter  was  the 
order  of  the  day  and  French  wit  sparlded  on 
every  side.  Aurelien  Scholl  published  the  Nain 
Jaune,  and  he  was  not  the  worst  joker.  But 
there  were  also  serious  newspapers,  the 
Courrier  du  Ditnanche  (republican),  the 
Opinion  Nationale  (\859),  the  Temps  (1861). 
to  which  contributed  at  its  foundation  Louis 
Blanc.  Jules  Ferry,  Henri  Brisson  and  Charles 
Floquet.  This  paper  was  to  have  a  deep  liberal 
influence  over  the  'bourgeoisie.*  Jules  Vallcs 
published  the  Rue.  The  Petit  Journal  came 
out  in  1863,  with  the  daily  writings  of 
Thimoth^e  Trimm,  "which  became  the  vogue, 
a  real  fanaticism.*  In  1868  came  out  the 
Gaulois,  a  rival  of  the  Figaro  and  the  official 
organ  of  the  after-war  imperialism,  nowadays 
following  the  legitimists  under  the  guidance  of 
a  Jew  converted  to  Catholicism,  Mr.  Arthur 
Meyer.  Henri  Rochefort  started  his  Lanteme; 
the  Eclipse  of  Gill;  the  Corsaire,  to  which  Jules 
Garetie  was  a  contributor,  were  tore- 
nmners  of  the  coming  storm.  Rochefort  had 
said,  'France  contains  36  millions  of  subjects 
for  discontent.*  The  fall  of  the  empire  was 
drawing  close.  An  article  of  Pascal  Grousset 
in  the  Marseillaise  brought  on  the  murder  of 
Victor  Noir  by  Prince  Bonaparte.  The  affair 
Hohenzollem- Spain  burst  out  and  then  came 
the  war.  'The  press  is  gagged  by  the  Law 
of  Silence,*  said  the  Ftgaro  on  29  July, 
after  the  battle  of  Wissemboury.  In  October 
the  press  is  accused  of  giving  information  to 
the  enemy  by  publishing  too  many  details,  and 
on  23  Dec.  1870,  the  Patrie  was  suppressed  for 
having  published  a  relation  of  war  operations. 
On  4  September  the  Empire  f  ellt  and  on  that  day 
appeared  the  Patrie  en  Danger  of  Blanqui,  the 
Peuple  Sowerain,  the  Viritf  of  Portalis.  the 
Tribun  du  Peuple,  the  Vengeur  of  F^lix  Pyat, 
the  Mot  d'Ordre  of  Rochefort,  the  Cri  du  Peu- 
ple, and  sundry  other  journals.  The  Combat 
opened  a  one-cent  subscription  to  offer  a  gun 
of  honor  to  the  soldiers  who  should  kill  the 
king  of  Prussia.  As  a  joke,  to  keep  up  the 
good  sjnrits  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  the  Trac 
appeared  —  the  papers  of  the  cowards.  All 
these  papers,  paper  being  lacking,  appeared  in 
small  sheets,  often  no  bigger  than  note-paper. 
They  were  sent  into  the  provinces  by  balloon. 
When  the  Prussians  entered  the  capital  the 
papers  stopped  appearing  of  their  own  accord 
The  commtme  began  on  18  Mardi  1^1  on^  to 
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create  others,  amongst  them  the  Drapeau 
Rouge.  All  those  revolutionary  sheets  were 
far  from  bein^g  on  good  terms  with  one  another, 
disagreeing  nther  on  principtes,  on  persons  or 
on  the  means  of  action.  After  those  tragic 
events  a  regular  and  less  unusual  France  was 
reorganized.  The  JourruU  des  Dibats.  which 
had  once  been  Iiberal-royalist,  became  in  1872 
a  moderate  Republican.  This  ceiUenary  organ, 
was  then  read  by  the  liberal  and  cultured 
public.  A  huge  press-movement  set  in.  In  the 
provinces  big  ^pers  started  and  developed; 
such  were  the  P^rt  de  la  Loire,  the  Gironde, 
the  PtHte  Gironde,  the  Journal  de  Rouen,  the 
Dibeche  de  Toulouse,  the  Progres  de  Lyon 
and  the  Petit  Morseillais.  On  2  July  1871 
Gambetta  founded  in  Paris  the  ^rliamentary 
group  of  the  *Union  R^publicaine*  and  its 
organ  the  Ripublique  Francaise.  In  the  same 
year  also  appeared  the  XIX'  Siicle,  In  April 
1872  came  out  the  first  Matin,  declaring  in  an 
e(titorial,  *Gq  ahead  ■  ■  ■  sud  the  pioneers  o£ 
the  New  World.  Let  this  powerful  watchword 
become  that  of  Republican  France.  .  .  .  Like 
the  Americans,  we  have  but  one  aim :  progress.* 
Magnier  in  1872  created  the  Evinement,  reviv- 
ing the  old  title  Victor  Hugo  had  choseu  in 
1848.  The  SoleU  of  Edouard  Herve  (Orleanist), 
shone  in  1873;  Petit  Parisien  appeared  in  1876 
imder  Jules  Roche.  Two  years  later  Aur^lien 
Scholl  started  the  Voltaire,  in  which  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Poincare,  future  President  of  the  re- 
public, wrote  the  judidal  chronicle.  In  1880 
Georges  Oemenceau,  Camille  Pelletan,  Stephen 
Pichon  and  Millerand  founded  Justice,  and 
Rochefort  published  the  Intransigeant.  Tor 
a  year  there  had  appeared  Gil  Bios,  a  gay,  light 
and  very  fast  gazette.  The  Fathers  of  the 
Assumption  took  a  hold  on  the  Catholic  readers 
through  Croix  (1880). 

At  that  time  the  ^ress  could  boast  of  its 
freedom  and  proclaim  its  titles  on  the 
Boulevards,  a  ris^t  lost  during  the  period  of 
Boalangism,  to  nnd  later  ana  to  lose  again. 
The  fever  for  more  and  more  information 
grew  from  year  to  year.  Information  was 
soon  to  be  the  very  characteristic  of  the  press. 
The  journalists  began  to  adopt  the  system  of 
titles  and  subtitles,  reforming  the  material  as- 
pect of  the  papers  and  employing  the  ^head- 
ijig»  of  the  American  papers.  On  29  July. 
Iwl  a  law  on  the  pres&  corrected  by  the  law 
of  2  Ai^;.  1882,  bridled  the  licentiousness  of 
the  drawuigs  and — -very  justly — reminded  a 
certain  nimiber  of  illustrated  papers  of  the 
reverence  due  to  morality. 

The  Radical  dates  from  1881;  the  l^aHon 
from  1883;  the  Echo  de  Paris  from  1884. 
Created  by  a  Jew,  Valentin  Simon,  it  became 
in  1898  the  or^n  of  the  Ligue  de  la  Patne 
Frangaise.  Dunng  the  Great  war,  an  Acadenu- 
cian,  the  president  of  the  Ligue  des  Patriotes, 
Maurice  Barres,  wrote  daily  in  it  and  by  his 
patriotic  zeal  deserved  the  surname  of  ^Ut- 
t£rateur  du  territoire.*  The  Matin  (the 
second)  dates  from  1883.  It  was  created  to 
give  exact  news  on  fordgn  affairs.  As  early 
as  1886  Paul  de  Cassa^aac  fot^t  in  his 
Autorite  against  the  republican  institutions.  In 
1887  the  Cocarde.  followed  by  all  monarchist 
and  bonapartist  papers,  fought  the  cause  of  Gen- 
eral Boulanger.  The  Eclair  shone  in  1888. 
From  1881  to  1890  the  provincial  press  in- 
creased considerably.    In  1893  it  comprised 


5,726  papers.  The  department  of  the  Gironde 
had  148  to  itself,  i.e.,  one  paper  per  5,242  in- 
habitants. The  department  of  die  Finistire 
had  but  one  paper  per  39  323  inhabitants. 

One  of  the  greatest  improvements  is  to  be 
found  in  the  illustrations.  Another  happy  find 
was  die  special  wire  for  the  papers  printed  out- 
side the  capital.  In  1892  there  was  still  in  Paris 
an  Imperialist  press.  The  Potrie  gave  up  the 
game  and  became  an  afternoon  information 
sheet,  together  with  tfie  Presse,  the  Intransi- 
geant, the  Liberti  and  later,  during  die  war, 
with  the  Bonnet  Rouge  and  the  Heure.  The 
Journal  started  its  brilliant  career  in  189^  Its 
first  number  brought  an  article  by  a  valiant 
womau'tie^er,  Mme.  Severine.  lEpic  strife 
took  place  with  the  Matin,  followed  bv  recon- 
ciliations and  new  quarrels,  provoking  the  mirth 
of  Parisian  readers.  At  the  same  moment  as 
the  Journal,  and  for  a  very  special  reason,  the 
Libre  Parole  was  created  by  the  rabid  antisemit 
Edouard  Drumont  As  passionate  as  the  Libre 
Parole,  but  in  a  veiy  different  order  of  ideas, 
was  tne  Aurore  of  El  Vaughan,  which  ap- 
pE^ared  in  1897,  to  prove  the  innocence  of  Cap- 
tain Dreyfus,  accused  of  high  treason.   In  that 

Sper  Zola  published  his  cdebrated  "T'accuse." 
me.  Marguerite  Durand,  the  apostle  of  the 
rights  of  women,  started  about  the  same  time 
La  Fronde,  which  had  but  a  very  short  life, 
althouf^  it  had  a  brilliant  staff  of  women 
writers. 

The  universal  exhibition  of  1900  gave  birth 
to  numerous  papers,  mostly  illustrated,  and 
which  died  when  the  exhibition  shut  its  doors. 
A  collection  of  them  remains  as  a  valuable 
document  of  the  history  of  this  manifestation 
of  the  world's  activity.  Ever  since,  quantities 
of  papers — we  cannot  ^ve  the  list — have 
been  bom  and  have  died.  Each  of  them  had 
its  momentary  success.  Many  felt,  but  many 
rose  on  their  ruins.  The  most  noteworthy 
among  the  latter  are  VHomme  Libre  of  Mr. 
Gemenceau,  which  he  baptized  VHomme 
Enchalni  the  day  the  war  censors  proved  too 
severe  for  the  magnificent  articles  of  the  great 
writer.  The  Humaniti  was  the  ringing  tribune 
of  the  powerful  socialist  speaker  Jean  Jaur^s, 
and  which,  since  his  murder  on  I  Aug.  1914, 
has  been  directed  by  the  Deputy  Renaudel 
and  upholds  the  ideal  of  the  French  Labor 
party;  the  Guerre  Sociale,  whose  career  is  of 
the  strangest,  upheld  the  most  advanced  ideas 
by  Gustave  Herv6,  a  violent  anti-militarist,  who 
therein  planted  'the  flag  in  the  dung"  and  who 
now^  an  illumined  convert  restored  to  less  ex- 
cessive feelinss,  has  called  his  paper  La  Vic- 
toire.    The  Oewvre  is  _  inspired  and  directed 

Gustave  Th^ry,  a  militant  journalist  and  a 
very  fritter  and  often  just  censor  of  the  censor- 
ship of  the  administration,  of  morals  and  men; 
Paris-Midi  is  sold  at  noon  to  justify  its  title, 
and  L' Information,  once  a  financial  paper,  is 
transformed  into  a  great  daily,  austere  and 
very  well  informed.  Excelsior  was  founded  in 
I81I  by  Pierre  Laffitte,  a  great  newspaper 
starter,  the  creator  of  Je  sais  tout  and  Femina; 
Excelsior  is  a  daily  paper  with  mairv  jxctures. 
Since  19I7  such  papers  as  the  Trait  'd*Union,  a 
Franco-Italian  paper,  the  Journal  du  Peuple,  a 
militant  socialist,  have  appeared,  and  since  1915 
Le  Bulletin  des  Armies  ae  la  Ripublique  and  in- 
numerable soldiers'  papers,  written  and  printed 
at  the  front.    Meantime,  the  fordgn  papers 
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enjcQred  »  great  success  in  Paris,  for  they  gave 
the  enemies'  war-bulletins;,  the  Journal  de 
Genive,  the  Gasette  de  Lausiinne,  the  Suisse 
and  also  the  Italian,  Spanish  and  English 
papers;  the  London  Daily  Mail  (Paris  edition)  ; 
the  German  paper  pariser  Zeitung  vanished  on 
the  first  day  of  the  war.  The  New  York 
Herald,  true  to  its  traditions  of  publishing  the 
news  both  in  En^ish  and  in  French,  saw  an 
increase  of  the  just  sjrmpathtes  of  the  numerous 
readers  of  its  Parisian  edition. 

The  illustrated  papers,  Illustration,  Monde 
Tllustri,  the  great  magazines,  the  older  and 
more  recent  ones.  Revue  des  Deux-Mondes, 
Revue  de  Paris,  Correspondant,  the  Revue  of 
Mr.  Finot,  whose  writings  are  often  translated 
in  America;  the  Revue  Mebdomadaire,  and 
thousands  of  magazines  and  papers  of  the 
technical  press,  amongst  which  uie  Auto,  were 
in  1917  completed^  by  new  organs  having_as 
object  the  stimulating  of  French  energy.  TThe 
Exflorateur,  the  France  au  Travail^  the  Usine, 
etc.,  aim  at  the  practical  preparabon  for  the 
(tifficult  after-war  days.  The  artistic  press  was 
taldng  a  rest;  the  Gazette  des  Beaus  Arts  and 
the  Revue  des  Arts  Dicoratifs,  however,  were 
preparing  for  their  reappearance.  The  Art 
de  France  was  busily  organizing  numerous  lec- 
tures, preparing  the  national  revival  in  what 
concened  art 

But  the  vast  family  of  French  journalism 
was  not  so  deeply  absorbed  by  its  work  as  not 
to  think  of  foresight  and  fraternity.  In  1875 
lite  press  for  the  first  time  elected  a  sj^ndicate 
to  whidi  it  entrusted  its  rights.  Later,  other 
groups  ^ew  active:  the  *'s^dicat  special  de 
la  presse  r<6publicaine  parisieime,*  m  which 
after  a  scission  with  the  conservative  press,  the 
latter  founded  the  Riunion  libre  des  journaux 
de  Paris.  The  assocation  syndicale  profes- 
sionnelle  des  joumaUstes  r^ublicains  fran^ais 
dates  from  1^0,  the  Association  des  joumal- 
istes  paristens  from  1890.  More  associations 
have  sprung  up  since. 

Thus,  through  the  multudicatlon  of  all  sorts 
of  papers,  the  words  of  Alfred  de  Vigny  (d. 
1863)  were  realized  in  1918:  'The  bourgeois 
of  Paris  is  a  king  to  whom,  every  morning,  a 
flatterer  tells  20  stories.  He  is  not  obliged  to 
invite  him  to  lunch ;  he  silences  lum  and  allows 
bim  to .  talk  when  he  pleases.  Tlus  faidif  lil 
friend  pleases  him  all  toe  more  that  he  is  the 
mirror  of  his  soul  and  tells  him  daily  his  own 
ofnnions  in  choicer  terms  than  he  could  find 
himself.  Take  that  friend  avray,  and  it  will 
seem  as  if  the  world  stopped.  This  friend,  this 
Oracle,  this  very  cheap  parasite  is  —  his  paper!* 

In  1917  there  were  in  Paris  3,170  papers 
classified  as  follows :  financial,  251 ;  medical, 
369;  political,  168^  fashion.  130;  192  literary, 
political  and  scientific  magazines  and  129  sport 
mi^zines.  The  total  for  the  provinces  was 
about  3,973,  whereof  685  were  republican  *pro- 
gressists*  and  moderate;  394  radical  and 
socialist- radical ;  99  socialist  and  unified  social- 
ist; 23)8  nationalist,  antisemit  and  sundry; 
and  587  conservative,  Catholic  and  liberal. 

BiUiogTq>hy. — ^Avenel,  H.,  *Le  monde  des 
Toumeaux  en  189S>  (Paris  1895) ;  Belisle,^  A., 
'Histoirc  de  la  Presse  Franco-Amcricaine* 
(Worcester,  Mass.)  ;  Bock,  J.  de,  *Le  Journal 
a  travers  les  ages*  (Brussels  1907)  ;  Bourgeois, 
A.,  *Le  General  Bonaparte  et  la  Presse  de  son 
Epoque*  (Paris  1906);  Carre,  H.,  <Quelques 


mots  de  la  Presse  clandestine  i  la  fin  de 
I'ancien  regime*  (Paris  1893):  Crimieux,  A, 
*La  Censure  en  1820-21 :  Etude  sur  la  Presse 
politique  et  la  resistance  libirale*  (Paris  1912)  ; 
d'Aurivilly,  J.  B-,  'Joumalistes  et  poWmistes, 


yicomte  de,  *La  Presse  sous  le  V  remier  Em- 
t)ire>  (Paris  1896);  Giiillemtne,  E.,  'Etnde  snr 
le  Joumalisme  depuis  son  origlne  j^nsqu'i 
r^poque  actucUe'  (Bone  1890) ;  Jasuen,  T., 
*Lcs  specialistes  de  la  Presse*  (Paris  1901) ; 
Lajeune-Vilar,  A.,  *Les  coulisses  de  la  Presse* 
(Paris  1895);  Maze-Sencier,  G.,  *Le  role 
social  et  moral  de  la  Presse*  fParis  1911); 
Paccaud,  A.,  *I>u  r£gune  de  a  Presse  en 
Europe  et  aux  Etats-Unis :  IZtude  de  droit  com- 
part* (Lausanne  1887) ;  Poittevin,  G.  le,  *La 
Liberty  de  la  Presse  depuis  la  Revolution* 
(Paris  1901);  Pettier,  P.,  *Les  Toumalistes* 
(Reims  1907) ;  Prict  G.,  *Petite  Histoire  des 
m-ands  journaux'  (Paris  1889);  Quidam,  *La 
Presse  et  les  Correspondanccs  Privees  pen- 
dant la  Guerre  de  1870-71'  (Paris  I9fe) ; 
Roure,  H.  du,  <La  Presse  d'aujourdTiui'  et  !e 
Presse  de  Demain'  (Paris  1908) ;  Saint- Vine- 
bault,  G-,  *La  Presse  sous  I'AssemWee  Con- 
stituante'  (Paris  1905);  Soderhielm,  A.,  <La 
Regime  de  la  Presse  pendant  la  Revolution 
Fran?aise'  (Helsingfors  1900);  Soleilfaac.  P, 
<Le  Grand  Levier'  (Paris  1906)  ;  Tavemicr,  E., 
'Du  Joumalisrne,  son  histoire,  son  role  poli- 
tique et  religieux*  (Paris  1902) ;  Von  Schoor, 
*La  Presse  sous  la  Revolution  Francaise* 
(Brussels  1908)  :  Willoa^  A.,  *Le  Journalism  en 
Province*  (Pans  1883). 

Pascai.  Fokthuny, 
Art  Critic  of  the  Matin  (Paris);  Literary 

Critic  of  Excelsior  (Paris). 

20.   FRSNCH  INDUSTRIES.   In  order 

to  study  French  industries  methodically  we 
shall  divide  them  into  four  classes:  (1)  Great 
industries;  (2)  small  induatries;  (3)  agriod- 
tnral  indnslries. 

GlEAT  iNDDSniBS. 

Textiles.—  In  the  first  rank  of  great  indus- 
tries stand  the  textile  indnstries,  which  really 
include  cotton,  wool,  worsted,  flax,  hemp  and 
jute,  and  also  a  certain  number  of  secondary 
industries,  each  one  of  which  consists  of  two 
principal  branches :  sinnning  and  weaving.  To 
avoid  mistakes  we  shall  examine  dmn  M|Mk- 
rately. 

Tht  cotton  industry  consists  of  spinning 
miUs  containing  6,200,000  spindles  and  110.0uD 
power  looms.  SjMnmng-mOls  ate  confined  to 
three  centres :  Norman*^,  where  they  are  in  the 
vidnity  of  Rouen;  Nord,  where  the  centres  of 
Lille  and  Roubaix  stand  out  prominently;  and 
Vosges,  Including  the  department  of  the  same 
name,  Meurthe-et-Moselle  and  the  Territoire  de 
Belfort.  Weaving,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much 
more  extended  and  can  be  divided  acconfing 
to  specialties  into  IS  districts:  (1)  Amiens, 
ribbed  velvets ;  (2)  Condi  sur  Notrean,  striped 
cotton;  (3)  Le  Fcrti  Maci,  coutijs  of  various 
designs;  (4)  Flers  in  Ome,  stripes  and  ox- 
fonte;  (5)  fevreux,  corsets  and  bed  linen;  (6) 
Mayenne,  specially  for  what  is  called  Laval; 
(?)  le  Nord  flannels,  bedcfuilts  and  sateens; 
(8)  Normandy,  shirtings  and  long-doth;  (9) 
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Paris,  napldns  and  Tujridsh  toweling;  (10) 
Roanne,  blue  cotton  §oods;  (11)  Tarare,  mus- 
lins and  hand  embroideries;  (12)  Thiiy,  cre- 
tonnes and  peruviennes;  (13)  Saint  Qiientfai, 
mousselines  and  gauzes  for  furntlshine:  (14) 
Vosges,  cotton-cloth  and  satitiet;  and  (t^) 
Troves,  cotton  hosiery. 

The  wool  todustty  uses  1,600  heckln^ 
machines  of  different  styles;  2,000.000  spindles 
in  combing  mills;  390,000  spindles  in  the  sinn- 
ning  mills  of  earning,  and  55,000  power-looms. 
A  certain  number  of  these  looms  are  used  by 
turns  for  cotton  and  for  wool.  The  wool- 
carding  mills  are  most  important  and  form  a 
separate  industry.  They  are  rituatcd  in 
Roubaix  and  in  Rheims,  and  the  slmddjr  mffls 
are  in  Elbeuf  and  Vienne  The  spimiing  mUls 
are  at  Rodbaix,  Fourmies,  lUieims,  VietMe  and 
Belfott.  As  for  weaving  mills  they  have  15 
different  centres:  (1)  Amiens,  noted  for 
serges  called  du  Barry;  (2)  Saint  Qucntin 
and  Bohain,  cashmeres  and  light  novelties; 
(3)  Beauvais,  tapestries;  (4)  Totit«,  blankets: 
(5)  Elbenf,  cloth;  (6)  Pounniesj  colored  and 
mixed  weaves:  (7)  tisicux,  pnntcldth;  (8) 
Louviers,  novefty  goods;  (9)  Mazaniet,  eurned 
fustians  and  military  cloth;  (10)  Paris,  double- 
milled  goods  and  sateens  for  ntufonns;  (It) 
Rheims,  merinos;  (12)  Roubaix  and  Tourco- 
ing,  novelties  for  dresses;  (13)  Sedan,  cloth 
for  clothing;  (14)  Vienne,  noveitios  for  ready- 
made  suits ;  ( 15)  Vosgef,  arddes  for  iootwear. 
The  Value  oi  imports  and  exports,  of  wookm 
were  just  before  the  Enropcan  .War:  Imports 
(yam  and  doth):  5$M)OOjOOO  franco ;  ei^rts 
(yam  and  doth),  322,000;000  francs. 

The  sitk  industry  consists  of  13.000  basunes 
for  separating  the  thread  from  the  cocoons; 
35,000  power-looms  for.  weaving;  and  35,000 
hapd-k>oms.  The  silk  mills  are  situated  in 
Cevetmes  and  Gard:  atlk  is  made  both  by 
machine  and  by  hand  in.  Rhone  and  the  neigh- 
boring dqiartaienta,  and  tbfi  piindpal ,  centre 
for  selling  is  at  Ljyons ;  for  ribbons,  the  chief 
centre  is  Saint  Etienne;  and  for  raloons.  laces 
for  shoes,  etc.,  and  braids.  Saint  Chamond  and 
Izieux. .  A  new  industry  (artificial  silk)  ws^s 
first  made  in  1889  by  Chardonnet,  its  chief 
eentfe  beinff-  Besancwi.  The  value  of  imports 
ana  exports  of  silks  were  just  before  the 
European  War:  Imports  (tissues), .49,3861000 
francs  ($9,877,200);  exports  (tissues),  38S,77V 
000  francs  ($77,154,800). 

Flax  and  hemp,  together  with  jute,  contain, 
in  all  their  factories,  500,000  spindles;  and  in 
weaving,  22,000  power-looms  and  20.000  hand- 
looms.  The  flax  mills  are  chiefly  situated  in 
Nord;  the  manufacture  of  thread  called  *sec^ 
<diy)  is  in  many  respects  like  that  called 
"mouille*  ^wet).  ^ewmg  thread  of  flax  is 
also  made  in  the  same  section  of  the  country. 
As  for  woven  goods,  strictly  speaking  their 
manufacture  is  divijded  into  a  certain  number 
of  groups,  that  can  be  classed  as  follows:  (1) 
the  factories  of  the  .Nord,  the  chief  centres  of 
whidb  are  Armentieres,  Lille ,  and  Bailleul, 
where  smooth  goods,  colored  or  white,  are 
made  in  every  width;  Dunkirk,  Bcauval  and 
FUxecQurt  manufacture  jute  goods,  and  several 
places  in  Somme,  awnings  and  damasks;  (2) 
Normandy  is  celebrated  for  shirtings,  pillow- 
cases and  table  covers;  (3)  Brittany  and  Anjou 
for  handkerchiefs,  canvas,  etc.:  (4)  Vosges 
for  taUe  and  bedroom  linen;  (5)  South  fdr 


coarse  cloth.  We  may  add  that  in  all  these 
sections  *ramie*  silk  is  manufactered 

It  is  estimated  that  the  textile  industries, 
properly  speaking  employ  851,000  workmen  in 
Fraocci  fumiahmg  occupation  to '  lj093,000 
wotfaers  on  .suits  and  other  garments.  They 
also  feed  as  many  cotton  as  silk  mills,  more 
than  2,000  tulle  looms  are  working  in  Caudry, 
Calais.  Saint  Pierre  and  Lyons.  This  is  the 
official  account  of  the  hosiery  business  in  flax 
and  in  wool  in  Somme,  Nord  and  Vosges;  in 
cotton  in  Roatuie  and  Troyes;  and  in  silk  in 
Hirault,  Gard  and  Hautes-Pyrenies.  Hand- 
made lace  forms  one  of  the  most  artistic  in- 
,  dustries  of '  Pay,  Bailleul,  Baveux,  ItCrecourt, 
etc./  Besides'  these  there  are  innumeraUe' em- 
broidery factories  in  successful  operation  in 
Saint  Quentin,  Anders,  Tarare  and  Nancy,  and 
of  rassementeries  in  Lyons,  Nimes  and  Paris. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  various  industries : 

.  Pereon* 
NATxiu  oe  iMDUsm  emiil07ed 

Cotton  (textila)  ',   167,200 

Wbol  (tei^).  ;  171.349 

Lftce,  ate  (tMtiM)   1M.S54 

Lines  cements   212.716 

Ifiiwral  Iiiduattics.^After  the  textile^  ibe 
industry'  which  employs  the  most  men  in 
France  is  .  die  mining  of  coal.  The  coal  .  nnnes 
are  <hvided  gecwravuicaUy  into  five  districts: 

(1)  tht  caal  miWs  of  the  North,  covering  a 
surface  area  of  .  about  IWfiOO  hectares  (269,337 
acres),  distributtd  in  .the  departments  of  Nord 
and  Ba8-de<:alats,  in  about  40  grants,  the 
duel  of  'vditch  are  those  of  Am  in,  Vico«gne, 
Nocitx,  BedMme,  Lens,  Anichc,  Marly,  etc.; 

(2)  the  coai  nunes  of  the  East,  principal^ 
aear.  the  Mosdle,  to  wbidi  are  joined  the 
mountainous  districts  m  Savoie  where  anthra- 
cite,«oal  is  found;  (3)  the  coal  mines  of  the 
Otse.  which  indude  the  basins  of  Basse-Loire, 
Vendue,  etc. ;  (4)  the  coal  mines  of  the  centre, 
the  most  important  after  those  of  the  North, 
which  isdaoe  .the  basins  of  Saone  et  Loire 
<Autun,  Oeuzot,  Blanzy,  Montceaux,  Mont- 
dbain.  875  b^cta.res,  2,161  acres) :  those  of  AI- 
liex  and  Auvergiie  (Ahun,  2L200  hectares,  7,462 
acres) ;  Gimmentry  (2,480  hectares,  5  Z44 
acres) ;  those  of  Loire  (Saint  Etienne,  Saint 
Chamond,  Rive-de-'Gier,  Firminy),  with  a.  sur- 
face area  of  25,000  hectares  (01,775  acres),; 
those  of  Savoie  and  Loire,  42,972  hectares  (106,- 
182  acrei) ;  of  Nievre.  8,000  hectares  (19,7618 
acres)  ;  of  Allier.  7J67  hectares  (18.208  acres)  ; 
of  Correze,  5,432  (13,342  acres),  etc.;  (5)  the 
coal  rpines  of  the  South,  situated  it\  ttie  depart- 
ments of  Lot,  H^rault,  Gard,  which  contain 
several  basins,  two  of  which  are  exceedingly 
important,  that  of  Aveyron,  12,000  hectares 
(29,652  acres),  and  Gard,  26,888  (66,437  acres), 
(Grand  Combe,  Besseges,  Alais,  etc.) .  ' 

Besides  these,  there  ate  in  H^rault  the  small 
basins  of  Nefflez,  Ronjan,  Graissesac,  6,800  hec- 
tares (19.768  acre?),  and  Bousquet  d'  Orb,  1^- 
129  hectares  (37,384.  acres),  and  in  Tarn,  the 
basin  of  Cartneaux.  8,800  hectares  (21,744 
;acfes).'  To  coal  mining  there  is  always  at- 
tached the  secondary  industry,  fbc  mannfactofe 
of  coke  aiid  a^loraerates. 
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rUNOPM.  USULTS  CV  THB  MHINC  UtDUSntT  DC  rBANCX 
ROM  1891  TO  1915 

Amiga 

Y>u             flItOM         oftou  ofniiBen 

1891                             36,S73          26,025  Ul.S 

1895                            M,640          28.020  137.3 

1900                             48.803          33. MH  162.0 

1905                            48.600          35,928  175.1 

1910                            56,530          38.350  196.7 

1911                            59.5J0          59,229  200.2 

1912                            60,677          41,145  202.3 

1913                                               40,813  from 

191*                                               29,786  40.0 

IW5                                               19,750  to  50.0 

As  already  expained,  the  coal  mines  of  the 
North  District  cover  a  surface  area  of  109,000 
hectares  (269,339  acres) ;  that  is  to  say  Uiey 
are  a  veiy  important  proportion  of  the  whole 
mining  area  in  France.  During  the  European 
War  that  district  has  been  occupied  the 
enemy ;  on  the  other  hand  the  scarcity  of  labor 
has  been  extreme  during  that  same  period. 
Such  abnormal  situation  is  sufficient  to  explain 
the  decrease  of-  output  in  1914  and  191S. 

The  great  mineral  industries  of  France  are 
naturally  near  the  coal  deposits.  The  only  way 
they  can  be  divided  geographically  is  under  the 
same  divisions  as  the  coal  mines.  But  the 
chief  centres  can  be  especially  noticed  as  fol- 
lows: in  Bessiges  (in  Gard)  where  there  are 
iron  mines,  blast  furnaces,  foundries,  machine- 
shops,  tunitng-plate  factories^  smelting  worla, 
etc.  Commentry-Fourchambault  has  blast  fur- 
naces, forges,  foundries,  wire-mills;  there  are 
madiine  shops  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  at 
Montlucon  and  at  several  points  where  these 
manufactures  are  exported,  extending  through 
Cher,  Allier  and  the  Ni^re ;  at  Creusot  tfiere  is 
one  of  the  most  important  metallnrgic  estab- 
lishments in  the  world.  Schneider  &  Co..  which 
is  situated  in  the  centre  of  France.  Henrkhe- 
ment  is  joined  to  the  railway  of  Bourgogne  and 
Bourbonnais  and  connected  with  the  Canal  du 
Centre  by  a  private  railroad.  Decaieville  is 
the  most  important  metallurgic  centre  in  the 
South;  here  are  made  rails,  various  iron  mer- 
chandise, cast-iron  pipes  for  amdoits,  boilers, 
etc. 

MannfiactiiTeg.— There  are  factories  in 
Flyes-Lilles,  (Nord)  and  Givors  (Rhone), 
diiefly  making  machinery  used  in  die  manufac- 
ture of  silk  and  (dosh,  steam-engines,  locomo- 
tives, materials  for  constructing  railroads,  pig 
iron,  and  heavy  metal  work,  etc  Indre,  in  the 
department  of  the.  Loire,  makes  a  specialty  of 
marine  constructions,  torpedoes,  lai^e  pieces  of 
cast-iron  boilers,  etc  In  Maubeuge  (Nord) 
are  the  most  iniportant  metal  works  and  there 
are  others  in  Longwy  (Meurthe-et-Moselle), 
both  near  Belgium;  and  in  Montataire,  whidi 
contains  other  factories  besides  the  one  Of  that 
name;  then  comes  Creil,  celebrated  for  its 
parquet  flooring,  and  the  remelting  of  old  iron, 
extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tin; 
and  then  again  the  factories  of  Frouard,  near 
Nancy,  Bagugson  in  Meuse,  and  Outreau  (near 
Boulogne-sur-Mer) ;  Rive-de-Gier  is  an  im- 
portant centre  for  foundries,  the  manufacture 
of  steel,  steam-engines,  wheels  and  material 
for  building  railroads;  Saint  (jhamond,  espe- 
cially, is  celebrated  for  the  rolling  of  iron  and 
steel;  and  lastly  comes  Terrenoire,  where  the 
jifl  iron  of  Ardiche  is  made  into  iron. 


The  glass  industry  is  brilliantly  represented 
in  France.  Besides  the  manufacture  of  bottles 
carried  on  in  the  glass  works  of  Blanzy,  Rive- 
de-(^er,  Givors,  Saint-Galmier,  Vauxhot,  Reims, 
Epernay,  Fourmies,  Valenciennes,  and  some 
localities  in  the  Jura,  mention  may  be  made  of 
the  celebrated  factories  for  making  plate  glass 
in  Aniche  (Nord),  Chauny  and  Saint  C^obain 
(Aisne).  and  those  for  making  cut  glass  in 
Baccarat  (Meurtbe-et-Moselte),  where  the  in- 
dustry has  reached  great  artistic  excellence,  in 
consequence  of  vt^iida  a  considerable  amount  is 
exported. 

Uention  should  also  be  made  of  the  chem- 
ical works  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  soda.  These  have  warranted  the  erec- 
tion of  large  buildings;  for  instance,  the  chem- 
ical works  in  the  North,  the  works  in  Saint 
Gobain  Mal&ra,  etc  At  all  these  places  there 
are  mineral  deposits.  Other  industries  of  a 
chemical  character  can  be  included  in  this 
gronpb  like  that  of  coloring  matter,  the  most 
representative  of  which  arc  Saint  Dems  and 
Rhdnc ;  fecula  and  amidine  worl^,  which  are  all 
in  Nord;  white  lead,  made  in  Nord  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paris;  tallow  candles^  chieily  made 
in  the  departments  of  the  Seine,  Rhone, 
H^ult,  and  Bouches-du-Rhone ;  <^eworks  al- 
ways located  near  textile  factories. 

Ceramics  are  among  the  great  industries  of 
France.  The  manufacture  of  porcdbin  is  espe- 
dally  centred  in  Limoges;  square  tiles  in  Uau- 
bnigc,  faience  in  Choisy-le-Roy,  Gien,  etc  In 
this  group  can  be  classed  the  manufacture  of 
cements  in  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  and  in  the  oat- 
skirts  of  Grenoble;  and  the  mining  of  aspfaal- 
tum  principally  found  in  Savoie. 

We  can  also  count  among  the  great  indus- 
tries of  France  the  manufacture  of  machine- 
made  boots  and  shoes  in  Blois,  Fougires,  etc; 
writini^  pens  and  pencils  in  BouI<^e-sur-Mer; 
ctodcs  in  Besan;<«;  marble-cnttingin  Cousolre; 
cutlery^  in  Chatdlerault ;  perf  umeiy  in  Paris 
and  in'Grasse;  gloves  in  Grenoble  and  its  en- 
virons; soap  in  Marseilles  and  in  the  North; 
hats  in  Tours,  Epinal  and  Paris,  etc.;  the 
picture  trade  in  Tours,  Epinal  and  Paris;  die 
most  celebrated  manufactures  of  automobiles 
in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  etc  There  are  a  great 
many  tobacco  and  match  factories.  Arms  are 
manufactured  in  Saint  Etiennc;  camions  in 
Bonrges,  and  tapestries  ((jobelins)  in  Paris. 

It  must  be  said  that  all  the  information 
above  refers '  to  normal  conditions  in  Fiance 
before  the  European  War.  The  great  manu- 
facturing and  industrial  districts  of  France  be- 
ing situated  in  the  North  and  the  Northeast, 
a  great  number  of  plants  have  been  either  de- 
stroyed or  entirely  removed  to  Germany  Vith 
all  their  machinery.  No  doubt  all  these  fac- 
tories will  be  rebuilt.  Already  in  the  Vosges 
and  Alpine  districts  many  factories  have  becm 
created,  mostly  for  the  production  of  mimi- 
tions,  which  hereafter  will  be  turned  into  in- 
dustrial factories;  the  Alpine  and  Vosges  dis- 
tricts have  been  selected  on  account  of  the 
waterfalls,  thanks  to  which  electric  power  may 
be  created  without  coal  which  has  been  so 
scarce  and  so  expensive  in  France  during  the 
war.  It  may  be  added  that  all  the  machmery 
used  in  these  new  factories  is  of  the  most 
up-to-date  type  and  comes  mainly  from  die 
United  States  of  America. 
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SHALL  INPUSTSIES. 

The  principal  small  industries  £or  which  the 
ich  are  especially  noted,  on  account  of  the 
2  they  have  shown  for  this  kind  of  manu- 
ure,  are  *Articles  de  Paris'*  —  so  called  be- 
ie  manufactured  in  that  city  or  its  subnrbs. 
y   can  be  divided  into  13  groups:  (1)  the 

jtrade-dolls,  dressed  and  undressed,  me- 
lical  toys,  various  games,  all  kinds  of  play- 
gs,  heads  for  modistes,  cotillon  favors, 
ks,  etc  (2)  The  manufacture  of  buttons 
bom,  bone,  vegetable-ivory,  papier  vemi, 
Iwood,  etc.  (3)  Pasteboard  articles,  such 
>02ibon  boxes,  and  all  decorative  pasteboard 
:les.  (4)  False  hair  and  hair  work,  the 
and  for  which  has  greatly  increased  owing 
ne  present  style  of  coiffure  worn  by  women. 

Fans,  certain  kinds  of  which  are  manufac- 
d  in  the  vicinity  of  Beauvais.  (6)  Artifi- 
flowers,  many  of  which  are  exported.  (7) 

sheath  trade,  which  includes  the  manufac- 

of  knife  boxes,  cases  for  spoon,  fork  and 
'e,  cases  for  surgical  instruments,  pipes, 
.rs.  opera  glasses^  cases  of  white  manna-ash, 

especially  jewelry  cases.  (8)  The  manu- 
ure  of  workboxes,  which  includes  certain 
.11  articles  used  by  children  as  playthings; 

Umbrellas,  parasols  and  liorsewhips.  (10) 
nbs  in  horn,  buffalo-horn,  real  and  imitation 
oise  shell  with  hinges,  gi.It  backs  carved,  in- 
I,  etc.  (11)  Feathers,  which  are  chiefly 
-n  on  women's  hats.  (12)  Portfolios .  and 
rocco  leather  work,  which  is  an  industiy 
inct  fr<»n  sheath-making.  (_I3)  Fancy  arti- 
i,  such  as  billiard  balls,  crucifixes  and  othe'r 
gious  objects,  in  Ivory  or  in  wood,  mount- 
5  for  canes,  lunettes,  opera  glasses.  lorg- 
:es,  knife  handles,  games  of  dominoes,  toilet 
cles  and  articles  used  by  smokers,  etc. 
Let  us  mention,  as  essentially  French,  the 
ustries  that  owe  their  existence  to  fashion, 
vhicli  Paris  reigns  supreme,  the  term  *Mode 
Paris*  being  used  in  many  fordgn  coun- 
:s  to  make  their  productions  sell.  It  is  espe- 
ly  the  milliner  herself  who  invents,  modi- 
,  improves,  and,  trying  the  effect  on  herself, 
toses  the  best  and  calls  it  a  new  mode.  In 
5  industry,  rattan,  wire  and  whalebone  are 
;d  for  forming  and  supporting  hat  frames, 
1  these  are  made  in  the  ordinary  factories, 
ic  modistes,  strictly  speaking,  select  and  ar- 
ige  the  materials,  flowers,  feathers  and  laces. 
The  goldsmith  trade  also  takes  a  high  rank 
France,  especially  in  Paris,  not  only  on  ac- 
inf  of  the  large  goldsmith  shops  tMt  make 
y  Ja  rge  pieces  (all  silverware  used  to  oma- 
nt  tlie  table  and  buffets),  but  also  the  small 
.dsnvith's  shops  that  make  a  specialty  of 
ivcTs  and  forks  for  iish,  mugs,  sauce-pans, 
ives  and  various  kinds  of  utensils,  and  also 
igious  goldsmith  work,  such  as  brass  and 
wter  plates.  To  this  indtistry  can  he  added 
It  of  argentry,  for  which  certain  Parisian 
ms  have  acquired  quite  a  reputation. 

DOMESTIC  INDUSTRIES. 

Although  domestic  industries  are  very  promi- 
nt  in  France,  it  is  difficult  to  locate  them  be- 
U5e  in  so  many  places  they  are  annexed  to 
e  great  industnes.  For  example,  in  the  tex- 
e  industries  a  certain  number  of  localities, 
ch  as  the  environs  of  Lille  and  the  manufac- 
ring  town  of  Clamhrai,  flax  linen  has  its 


home;  the  workmen  use  all  their  to  get 
suitable  thread  from  their  employers,  and  then, 
after  weighing  it,  they  take  it  home;  so  also  in 
Saint  Etienne  the  manufacture  of  silk  ribbon 
is  made  in  great  part  in  the  homes  of  the  wodc- 
men,  whose  looms  work  by  electridty  controlled 
from  a  central  factory  from  which  the  power  is 
distributed;  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  entire 
lingerie  industry,  concentrated  in  Saint  Omer 
and  in  Vosges,  the  work  being  taken  home 
under  the  direction  of  forewomen  and  con- 
tractors, as  is  almost  all  the  lace  manufactured 
in  Bailleul,  le  Puy  and  other  localities;  and 
much  of  the  labor  of  the  1,(XX)  mousseline  de 
colon  factories  in  Tarare. 

The  large  stores  where  ready-made  clothing 
is  sold  have  in  their  employ  many  men  and 
women  who  do  the  work  at  home.  In  the  small 
industries,  as  well  as  in  the  large,  part  of  the 
work  can  be  done  in  the  homes  of  the  work- 
men. For  instance,  all  varieties  of  "Artides  de 
Paris*  are  usually  made  aw^  from  the 
factories. 

Besides  these  branches  of  the  chief  centres 
there  are  other  industries  that  may  be  con- 
sidered as  family  industries  in  the  sense  that 
the  manufacturer  needs  only  one,  two  or  three 
workmen  at  most  on  each  article,  like  real  or 
imitation  jewelry,  the  manufacture  of  effer- 
vescents,  pharmaceutical^  specialties,  many  of 
which  are  exported;  dyeing  and  scouring  etc, 
and  numerous  others. 

AGRICULTURAL  INDUSHOES. 

The  most  important  of  French  agricultural 
industries  is  the  manufacture  of  wines,  for 
which  France  has  a  world-wide  reputation.  The 
departments  of  Gironde,  Cote  A'Ot,  Mame, 
Drome,  Savoie  and  Loire  yield  the  most  noted 
vintages,  as  well  as  the  most  abundant;  but 
fine  grapes  are  also  grown  in  the  departments 
of  Herault,  Gard,  Aud^  Gers,  Pyreii6es- 
Orientales.  Charente,  etc. 

They  can,  broadly  speaking,  be  divided  into 
three  great  dasses :  Bordeaux,  Bourgogne  and 
Heaujolais.  Especially  noteworthy  are  the 
Burgundy  wines  and  the  matchless  champagne. 
Next  in  importance  after  wines  come  distilled 
liquors.  There  are  two  kinds  of  brandy,  bet- 
terave  (beet),  manufactured  only  in  the  Nordi 
and  consumed  there,  and  wine  brandy  exported 
all  Over  the  world  —  a  suffident  guarantee  of  its 
worth.  This  last  can  be  fUvided  into  three 
varieties:  (1)  cognac  brandies,  which  are  called 
(after  the  luaces  where  they  are  made).  I^ne 
Champagne,  Borderies.  Bois  ordinaires  and 
Deuxieme  Bois;  (2)  Armagnac  brandies,  which 
are  4cnown  by  the  names  of  Bas-Armagnac, 
T^nareze  and  Haut-Armagnac ;  (3)  Montpdiier 
brandies.  The  first  are  made  exclusively  in 
the  departments  of  Charente  and  CHiarente- 
Inf6rieure;  the  second  in  Gers,  Landes,  Lot  et 
Garonne,  and  the  third  in  H£rault.  Besides 
the  above-mentioned  kinds,  in  all  Uiese  wine 
districts  Marc  brandy  is  made  of  the  residue 
of  the  pressed  grapes;  and  in  the  department 
of  Indre  another  brand  of  local  brandies,  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  Calvados,  has  gained  a  cer- 
tain reputation. 

Next  in  importance  to  brandies  is  beer. 
This  is  not  exported,  but  a  greater  quantity 
has  been  brewed  in  the  last  fe^  years.  A  greaU 
many  departments  in  France  situated  near  thj^ 
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German  frontier  have  trewed  beer  after  the 
German  fashion  so  successfully  that  its  general 
constmiptton  has  exceeded  that  of  Munich  and 
Vienna. 

The  manufacture  of  granulated  sugar  is  one 
of  the  great  agricultural  industries  of  France. 
This  gives  rise  to  three  different  industries:  (1) 
the  cultivation  of  beets  for  the  su^r  contained 
in  them,  with  nurseries  for  the  scientific  culti- 
vation of  seeds,  which  are  exchanged  between 
France  and  Germany.  These  extend  over  the 
millions  of  hectares  in  the  North.  (2)  The 
manufacture  of  beet  sugar  in  Nord,  Aisne, 
Sommc  and  many  northern  departments  that 
have  refineries  annexed.  (3)  The  refineries  of 
colonial  sugar,  which  is  imported  and  made  into 
sugar  in  the  ports.  Before  the  European  War 
there  were  213  sugar  works,  employing  31,774 
men,  1,614  women  and  936  children.  The  yield 
of  sugar  (in  metric  tons  [2,204  pounds]  of  re- 
fined sugar)  was  in  19(»-10,  733,902  tons; 
1912-13.  877,656  tons;  1914-15,  302,961  tons. 

Besides  these  great  manufactures,  which 
form  the  basis  of  French  agricultural  industries, 
we  might  mention  a  great  many  more  that  are 
developing  rapidly,  as  the  preparation  of  chidc- 
ory  in  Nord,  successfully  used  with  coffee  and 
sometimes  as  a  substitute  for  coffee;  the  dig- 
ging of  peat  in  Somme,  used  instead  of  coal; 
the  manufacture  of  olive  oil  in  all  the  southern 
departments ;  that  of  wax  and  honey,  which  has 
been  greatly  extended  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
France ;  butter,  which  has  necessitated  the  erec- 
tion of  large  factories  in  the  district  of  Avesnes 
(Nord) ;  the  manufacture  of  biscuits  at  Mar- 
seilles, Nantes,  Bordeaux  and  Suresnes,  etc; 
chocolate  manufacture ;  glue  manufacture,  etc 

The  manufacture  of  agricultural  machinery 
is  an  important  industry  and,  notwithstanding 
the  competition  of  American  machines,  the 
making  of  heavy  implements  like  threshing  ma- 
chines is  carried  on  on  a  large  scale,  especially 
in  Liancourt,  Fumay,  Vierron,  Dourdan  and 
Algeria. 

AGUCDLTUKAL    nODtJCTS    IS    THE    YEARS  1913, 

1914,  1915. 

Produce  in  thoomids  at  metric 
 tOM  (2.M>4  Ibfc) 

Ckov  1913  1914  1915 

meat   8,«2  7.870  6, 472 

Rye   1,271  993 

BmIot   I.OU  1. 004  786 

0»U   5.1W  4.665  3,746 

Maiie   543   

Potatoa   13.586  11.993  9.057 

BMtroot  (wgftr)   5.930  3,751  t,50B 

ToUcoo   26  24  15 

In  1915,  the  harvests  for  the  principal  fruits 
were  as  follows  (in  thousands  of  metric  tons)  : 
Cider  apples,  4,4S2;  table  apples,  206,(X)0;  table 

Sears,  66;  chestnuts,  147;  walnuts,  49;  olives, 
9;  peaches,  13;  cherries,  39;  plums,  26;  prunes, 
16;  strawberries,  9. 

The  production  of  the  wines  (Bordeaux,  Bour- 
gogne.  Champagne)  ranges  between  25,000,000 
(660,500.000  U.  S.  gallons)  and  78,000,000  hec- 
tolitres (2,060,760,000  gallons) .  The  average  for 
the  last  10  years  was  47,000,000  hectolitres 
(1,241,740,000X1.  S.  gallons). 

Number  of  farm  animals  in  1915 :  Horses, 
2.227,000;  mules,  152,000;  asses,  332,000;  cattle, 
12,287,000;  shem  and  lambs,  13,483,000;  pigs, 
5,491.000;  goats,  469,000l 


In  reading  the  statistics  for  1915  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  Germans  occupied  dur- 
ing that  year  a  portion  of  the  French  tcrritorj-, 
while  on  the  other  hand  there  was  a  great 
scarcity  of  labor, 

BiUiography^^rpfficia]  puUications) ;  Al- 
bum de  Statistique  Graphique  du  Ministere  des 
Travaux  Publics  (Pans);  Bulletin  Official  dn 
Mtnist^  de  Tlntirieur'  Rapports  des  Tn- 
specteurs  divisionnaires  du  travail ;  Statistique 
de  Ilndustrie  Min6rale  et  des  appareils  a 
vapeurs  (annual) ;  Statistique  :«ricole  an- 
nuelle;  Statistioue  agricole  decennale;  Compte 
des  d^penses  au  Ministere  de  I'Agriculture; 
Bulletin  de  Statistique  agricole  et  Commerciale 
(published  by  tiie  Institut  International  d' Agri- 
culture, Rome);  Almanach  national;  Journal 
Ofliciel;  Annuaire  Statistique;  Statistique  Gen- 
inile  de  la  France  (annual)  ;  Bulletin  de  la 
Statistique  Ginirale  de  la  France  (quarterly). 

Alfred  Rewouard, 
Editor  of  ^L'lndustrie  Textile? 
Revised  by  Marc  de  Valette, 
Attaehi  aux  Etudes  Economiqttes  de  h  Banqnt' 
de  France. 

21.  FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  AND 
BANKING  SYSTEM.  The  history  of  French 
commerce  and  industry,  like  the  history  of 
France  itself,  naturally  falls  under  two  heads: 
the  old  regime  and  modern  times. 

Previous  to  modem  times,  the  development 
of  French  industry  was  limited  by  the  guild- 
system  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  me  other  by 
the  numerous  obstacles,  inherited  from  feudal 
times,  which  lay  in  the  way  of  exchanges  from 
one  province  to  another.  Many  of  those  ob- 
stacles were  still  in  existence  on  the  eve  of 
the  Revolution.  However,  a  progressive  ele- 
ment was  to  be  foimd,  ever  since  (Colbert's 
days,  in  the  royal  manufactures.  They  did 
not^  belong  to  the  king,  but  were  protected 
against  the  guilds'  monopolies  by  privileges 
conferred  by  the  Crown.  We  may  mention 
amon^  them  the  tapestry  manufactures  of  the 
(Tobelins  and  of  Beauvais  and  the  porcelain 
factories  of  S4vres.  The  private  factories  of 
Aubusson  (tapestry)  ;  Rouen,  Marseilles.  Lun^ 
ville  (earthenware) ;  Lyons  (silk),  and  the 
glassworks  in  the  Vosges — where  g^assworkers 
were  long  styled  genttlshommes  verriers  —  also 
deserve  notice. 

Foreign  commerce  was  effected  principally 
through  the  French  ports:  Marseilles,  where 
the  tradition  of  commercial  navigation  is  as 
old  as  the  town  itself;  Dieppe,  the  birthplace 
of  the  famous  Angot,  and  the  harbors  of  the 
Atlantic,  which  sent  our  ships  to  the  New 
World;  the  old  French  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies,  Louisiana,  Canada  and  the  Indian  Ocean 
are  witnesses  to  their  activity.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Compagnie  des  Indes  (1664)  shows 
us  the  metropolis  taking  an  interest  —  unfortu- 
nately one  too  weak  and  too  fugitive  —  in  com- 
mercial matters.  The  reader  may  also  be  re- 
minded that  the  commerce  between  En^and 
and  France  which,  if  circumstances  had  been 
different,  might  have  developed  under  the  treaty 
of  1786,  was  at  stake  throughout  the  long  dud 
fought  by  the  first  consul  and  the  emperor 
against  the  English  people. 

The  home  commerce  was  necessarily  purely 
local ;  the  means  of  communication  being 
strictly  limited  to  the  rivers,  the  few  canals 
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had  fewer  good  roads ;  the  towns  were  com- 
pelled to  be  self-supporting  and  the  country 
people  had  to  depend  both  lor  didr  food  and 
their  clothes  on  uie  produce  of  their  labor  and 
on  the  housewives'  industry. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  l$th  century. the 
new  canal  and  road  systems '  and  the  .railway 
and  telegraph  lines  had  gjven  an.  incalculable 
power  to  the  latent  forces  of  the  coimtry,  bring- 
ing about  a  complete  transformation  of  industry 
and  commerce.  We  may  here  notice  that  the 
impulsion  thus  g^ven  to  commerce  and  industry 
never  equaled  in  Prance  that  which  made  it^f 
felt  in  England  and  iii  America  about  the.  same, 
time. 

Among  the  principal  characteristics  of  the 
commercial  revival  of  the  19th  Qentury  we 
must  mention  the  specialization  of  goods,  th^ 
indefinite  extension  of  the_  fields  open  to  inariu- 
factures,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  cash 
balances  and  clearing-house  statistics,  an  ever- 
growing demand  for  capital  and  its  tenden^ 
to  concentration  and  association.  Henceforth 
we  see,  more  and  more  frequently,  societies 
taking  the  place  of  individuals,  and  joint-stodt 
companies  substituting  themselves  to.  the  ordi- 
nate copartnerships  (those  among  the  latter 
which  have  sleeping  partners  bear  the  name  of 
sociitis  en  commandUe).  The  co-operation  just 
mentioned  ws  in  France  as  elsewhere  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  among  manufacturers  than 
among  tradespeople,  and  there  exists  in  France 
in  the  towns  and  in  the  villages  a  latge  class 
of  small  retailers  which  have  the  political 
strength  to  destroy  any  great  combination  that 
might  attempt  to  drive  it  out  of  the  market. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  modem 
period,  Ae  government  had  encouraged  industry 
and  commerce  and  given  them  the  institutions 
they  wanted.  The  Code  de  commerce  was  is- 
sued in  1807.  In  order  to  entrust  its  applica- 
tion to  fully  competent  magistrates  the  French 
produced  a  unique  and  admirable  system  oi 
eommtreial  courts.  The  judges  of  these  are 
returned  by  an  electoral  body  exclusively  com- 
posed of  those  subject  to  tfieir  jurisdiction. 
The  jurisdiction  of  Prud'hommes  vras  organized 
on  the  same  lines,  finally  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, to  be  elected  veiy  much  in  the.  same  way 
as  the  courts,  were  mstituted  (I8b3),  their 
functions  bemg  to  look  after  the  general  in- 
terests of  trade,  to  advise  the  public  powers 
when  requested  and  to  lay  before  them  the 
desiderata  of  the  trading  classes.  Important 
rights  were  conferred  upon  these  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  including  that  of  raising  cerfain 
taxes.  One  of  the  most  usefnl  works  Under-, 
taken  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been, 
their  contribution  to  the  organization  of  com- 
mercial education  in  Prance.  So  far  that  edu- 
cation was  practically  nonexistent ;  at  the  ^s- 
ent  tune  it  is  still  cofflpbrattreH  little  sprekd.' 
It  is  only  given  in  special  schools  vrhere  pufrils 
are  admitted  after  completing  thrir  general 
education. 

The  interference  of  the  government  makes 
itself  felt  in  another  way,  more  prejudicial  tfaari 
favorable  to  the  expansion  of  trade,  namely  by 
the  manifold  regulations  whieh  are  constantly 
claimed  by  the  working  class.  The  government 
also  has  to  regulate  the  system  of  customs 
wfaidi  is  largely  based  on  the  prinrfple  of  pro- 
tection, in  France  as  elsewhere  favorahlf  to 
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softie  producer*  and  a  source  of  grave  difliculr 
ties  to  others. 

It  is  practically  imposnble  to  give  a  numeri- 
cal estimate  of  the  amount  of  business  trans- 
acted in  France.  Mr.  Maurice  Block  put  it 
at  1,000  francs  ($200)  per  inhabitant  in  1875.  It 
would  certainly  be  more  now,  even  without  in- 
cluding the  business  carried  oh  at  the  Stock 
Exchange ;  to  give  an  example  of  the  latter 
H  was  estimated  in  1868  by  Mr.  Neymarck  that 
Ae-  stocl(  negotiated  on  the  Paris  Exdiange 
^ne  reached  a  yeariy  total  of  from  30  to  33 
billion  francs  or  6  to  /  biUion  doHars. 

'  As  to  importation  and 'exportation,  the  fol-" 
towitig  statistics  will  give  an  idea  of  the  com- 
mercial movement  in  France.  We  fint  extract 
a  few  figures  ffom  the;  taMes  drawn  under 
Umi»  XVI  by  Amoold,  cluf  du  bureau  de  la 
b^anee  d»  cMimmv. 
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We  may  add  that  the  total  importation  of 
France  in  1787  seems  to  have  reached  from 
400,000.000  to  500,000,000  francs  as  against 
somewhat  less  than  100,000,000  in  1714  and  the 
total  exportation  at  the'  same  date  from  50,- 
000,000  to  500,000.000  francs  a£  against  a  Jitde 
over  100,000,000  francs  in  1716.  The  imperial 
policy  considerably  reduced  our  exchanges  with 
forei^  countries,  especially  with  England,  with 
the  effect  that  even  under  Ue  ultra-protectionist 
government  of  the  fiestoraiion  the  figures  rep- 
resenting our  imports  and  exports  hartUy 
equaled  those  reached  during  the  last  years  of 
the  old  regime. 

In  the  following  columns  we  give  the  aver- 
age reached  by  the  commerce  general  and  the 
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81.152,715.000  and 
f 1.088.619.000.  and 
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commtrce  spicial  respectively  during  ten-years' 
periods  from  1827  to  19(37,  and  the  yearly  aver- 
ages from  1907  to  1913.  (The  commerce  gMral 
includes  all  imports  and  exports  of  any  sort, 
coins  excluded^  the  commerce  tpfcitU  only  in- 
dudes  among  miports  foreign  goods  meant  to 
be  consumed  in  France  and  amon^  exports 
goods  wholly  or  partly  manufactured  in  France 
and  sent  to  foreign  countries.  The  sums  giveo 
represent  millions  of  francs). 

The  revival  of  the  French  commerce  and 
industry  after  the  Revolution  and  in  the  course 
of  the  19th  century  was  bound  to  have  its  eSect 
on  the  working  of  the  banks  which,  being  tbt 
organs  of  the  public  credit,  are  the  natural 
auxiliaries  of  exduuge.  The  financid  qrstan 
of  the  state  has  also  been  subjected  to  a  com- 
plete reorganization;  public  works  of  ftH  Idnds, 
military  expenses,  etc.,  have  brou^t  about  -a 
conuderable  demand  for  capital ;  all  the  finan- 
cial markets  have  come  to  share  in  the  greater 
operations  of  credit  and  an  ever  closer  soUdarity 
has  been  established  between  the  various  finan- 
cial markets  themselves.  The  function  of 
bankers)  formerly  mere  money-lenders  to  the 
sovereigns,  has  Uius  evolved,  being  placed  1^ 
circmnstances  on  a  broader  basis.  Hence  it  is 
true  to  say  that,  although  some  banking  firms 
can  proudly  trace  their  origin  several  centuries 
back,  the  constitution  of  the  banking  system  in 
France  was  the  work  of  the  19th  century. 

The  French  banks  are  divided  as  follows:. 
(1)  The  two  official  institutions,  viz.,  the 
Baaque  de  France  and  the  Credit  Fonder;  (2) 
the  so-called  *Haute  Banque*  and  some  credit 
societies  of  an  equal  standing;  (3)  the  other 
credit  establishments ;  (4)  the  discounting 
banks.  We  must  point  out  at  once  that,  from  a 
legal  and  ^fiscal  point  of  view,  the  name  of 
banquiers  is  officially  given  to  some  financiers 
whose  function  is  in  fact  the  same  as  that  of 
stockbrokers,  and  who  are  designated  in  pro- 
fessional slang;  by  the  name  of  coulissiers  (as 
thou^  operating  behind  the  scenes,  dans  /a 
couhsse}.  The  ntter  name  was  given  to  them 
at  a  time  when  they  could  onlv  practice  thdr 
business  by  tolerance,  being  theoretically  ex- 
cluded from  the  maricet  by  the  stockbrokers* 
privilege. 

1.  The  Banque  de  France  was  founded  in 
1799  by  the  first  consul  and  finally  organized 
by  hnn,  as  emperor,  in  1806.  Its  constitution 
was  inspired  by  that  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
but  not  made  similar  to  it;  it  belongs  to  the 
^tem  which,  with  some  variants,  now  prevails 
in  most  European  countries,  and  is  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
Banque  de  France  has,  to  begin  with,  an  official 
function,  \iz.,  the  issue  of  bank  notes,  which  it- 
owes  to  a  privilege  conferred  upon  it  by  law 
as  early  as  1803  and  renewed  ever  since,  the  last 
renewal  having  taken  place  on  19  Nov.  189^ 
when  it  was  stipulated  that  it  would  last  for  15 
or  23  years  more  and  expire  on  31  Dec.  1920. 
A  fresh  renewal  is  already  under  consideration 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  voted  for  an  important 
period,  as  it  is  the  wish  of  the  majority  of 
DHSiuess  people.  The  currency  of  bank-notes 
is  balanced  partly  in  metal  and  partly  in  dis- 
counted bills.  Something  of  this  system  can 
be  recognized  in  the  new  principles  recently 
introduced  in  the  United  States  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  The  stmn  total  in  gold  and  ulver 


amounted  in  luly  1914  to  about  4,500,000,000 
francs  ($900,000,000)  in  gold  and  between 
30a000,000  and  400,000;000  Irancs  ($60,000,000 
to  $80;OQO,O0O)  ia  silver.  Since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  the  sold  itock  has  been  gradu- 
ally increased  to  5,000,000.000.  francs  ($1,000,- 
000,000  at  the  beginning  of  December  1916), 
although  several  consisnments  of  gold  have 
been  sent  to  England  and  to  the  United 
States.  The  amount  in  bills  discounted  ts 
constantly  var^ng  under  the  direct  influence 
of  the  economic  activity  of  the  country;  dur- 
ing the  last  20  years  it  has  oscillated '  between 
500,000,000  francs  ($10aOOO,000)  and  1^00,- 
000,000  francs  ($300,000,000).  The  Umit  of 
the  ^rrency  of  batUc-notes  has  been  raised 
a  number  of  times,  and  amounted  before  the 
war  to  6^800,000.000  francs  ($1,360,000,000).  It 
must  be  observed  that  cheques  are  used  on  such 
a  limited  scale  in  France  that  a  high  number 
of  notes  are  a  necessity  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  business  and  life.  Bank-notes  were  recog- 
nized before  the  war  as  legal  currency.  The 
Umit  has  now  been  raised  (by  a  "decree'  of 
15  March  1916)  to  18,000,000.000  francs  ($3,600.- 
000,000)  in  accordance  with  the  necessities  of 
the  war,  the  enforced  currenQr  of  bank-notes 
being  decreed  at  the  same  time;  the  limit  had 
been  successively  put  at  12,000,00(1000  francs 
($2,400,000,000)  5  Aug.  1914,  and  15.000,000,000 
francs  ($3,000,000,000)  IS  May  1915. 

The  Banque  de  France  has,  on  the  other 
^nd,  a  commercial  ftuictiMi,  consisting  in  the 
discoimting  of  commercial  bills  on  condition 
that  they  bear  three  signatures,  represent  a 
minimum  value  of  five  francs  and  can  produce  a 
minimum  interest  of  0  franc,  10  centimes  The 
rate  at  which  the  commercial  bills  are  dis- 
coimted  varies  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  money  and  financial  markets,  but  the 
right  enjoyed  by  the  Banque  de  France  to  reim- 
burse its  notes  in  silver  enables  it  to  keep  that 
rate  considerably  more  even  than  is  the  case 
m  coiutries  in  which  gold  is  the  only  re«)gnized 
standard  During  many  years  before  the  war 
the  discoimt  rate  could  be  muntwned  prac- 
tically at  3  per  cent  On  29  Jan.  1914,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  economic  cnsis,  it  was  raised 
to  3%  per  cent ;  it  was  fixed  at  4^  per  cent  on 
30  July  1914,  at  6  per  cent  on  1  August,  a%  5 
per  cent  on  20  Aug  1914,  and  has  not  varied 
since  (January  1917). 

The  capital  of  the  Banque  de  France,  origi- 
nally 30.000,000  francs  (%0p^),  has  been 
raised  successively  to  45,000lO00.  later  on  to 
90,00a00a  and  finaUy  to  182,50aO0O  francs 
($36,500,000)  9  Jane  1857,  in  182,500  shares  of 
1.000  francs  each.  They  are  worth  to-day  about 
5,125  francs.  The  banque  is  administered  by 
a  committee  of  15  regents,  five  of  whom  are  to 
belong  to  the  commercial  or  manufacturing  class 
and  three  are  to  be  taken  among  the  trisorxers 
payettrs  gin^raux  (the  representatives  of  the 
French  Exchequer  in  ths  various  dipartments). 
It  has  a  governor -and  two  subgovemors  ap- 
pointed by  the  government  The  basque  has 
a  tout  of  445  branches  in  the  country. 

Under  the  conditions  which  have  prevailed 
during  the  last  10  years  this  privilege  has  been 
reinforced,  the  market  of  the  coulissiers  keep- 
ing the  designation  of  'march^  Ubre*  and  em- 
bracitig  all  the  stocks  for  which  admis»o(i  to 
the  official  Quotation  has  not  been  obtained. 
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The  Cr£<Ut  Fonder^  the  governor  of  which 
is  also  appointed  by  ^  the  government,  has  an 
organization  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Banque 
de  France.  Its  special  function  consists  in 
granting  first  mortgage  loans  to  persons^  vil- 
lages, towns  and  dipartements.  The  Credit 
Fonder  appeals  to  the  public  for  the  funds 
necessanr  to  its  operations  \fy  issuing  bonds 
called  obligations  foncHres  or  comnw^es.  It 
has  a  capiul  of  200,000^000  francs  ,($40,000000). 

The  loUowing  statistics  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  rate  at  which  bills  have  been  discomited  at 
the  banqtie  during  the  last  50  years: 
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2.  The  firms  which  compose  the  Haut^ 
Banque  are  often  older  than  the  Ban^ne  de 
France  itself.  We  find  them  at  the  or^in  oi 
all  great  modem  enterprises;  their  heads  were 
the  foimders  of  tlw  Banqoe  de  Pnmce  and  of 
the  great  railway  and  insurance  compaides  and 
their  successors  still  have  seats  in  the  cotindls 
of  both.  The  govemment  of  Napoleon  I  re- 
warded their  efforts  at  the  time  by*  creating 
am<Mig  them  the  barons  de  la  finance.  Most 
of  them  have  kept  tip  the  tradition  and  occupy 
an  hifortant  place  m  the  management  of  ne 
finanaal  market  The  loans  and  other  greater 
financial  operations  which  they  used  to  daim 
as  their  own  are  now  partly  in  the  hands  of  the 
finandal  sodeties  which  differ  from  the  credit 
establishments  in  the  receiving  of  money  de- 
posits ;  the  discounting  of  bills  is  but  a  second- 
ary part  of  thdr  functions. 

3.  The  discoanting  banks  are  organized  on 
the  three-signature  principle  and  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  fianque  de  France.  The  ma- 
jority of  tradesmen  use  them  and  they  in  thdr 
turn  apply  to  the  banque  where  they  get  dieir 
bills  mscounted.  They  are  of  varied  import- 
ance. Their  number,  which  used  to  be  very 
great  in  the  provinces,  tends  to  decrease  owing 
to  ihe  constant  devi;1opment  of  the  credit 
establishments. 

There  are  of  that  kind  in  France,  viz.,  three 
of  the  first  class,  the  Credit  I^onnats,  the 
Comptoir  National  d'Escomptc  dc  Paris  and  the 
Societi  Genfirale,  which  have  their  statutory 
or  head  offices  in  Paris,  and  the  Soci^t^  Mar- 
seillaise, the  Sodit6  Nanceienne,  the  Credit  du 
Nord,  the  leaders  of  the  finandal  decentraliza- 
tion, the  head  offices  of  which  are  established 
in  Marseilles,  Nancy  and  Lille  respectively. 
They  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between 
the  English  joint-stock  banks  and  the  greater 
German  societies.  The  credit  establishments 
appeal  to  the  public  for  funds,  which  they  keep 
as  deposits,  they  have  created  among  a  large 
part  of  the  iwpulation  the  habit  of  having  tiieir 
money  d^sited  in  banks,  and  the  parallel  habit 
for  bankers  of  rdjnng  for  their  operaticHis  upon 
the  public's  deposits  as  much  as,  if  not  more 
than,  upon  their  own  caiutals.  tlie  credit  e»- 


tabUshments,  like  the  joint-stock  banks,  use  the 
greater  part  of  their  deposits  for  discounting 
purposes^  they  also  devote  a  certain  araoimt  of 
them  to  mvestments  and  even  to  loans,  although 
thdr  extreme  parsimony  in  granting  the  latter 
somewhat  justifies  the  saying  that  in  France 
*the  credit  establishments  give  no  credit."*  At 
all  events  they  never  subscribe  to  an  issue  of 
commercial  or  industrial  shares  except  in  a  very 
cautious  manner  and  they  are  no  more  anxious 
to  make  issues  of  capital  themselves  than  to 
invest  in  the  ventures  of  others.  It  is  true  that 
beside  the  credit  establishments  are  to  be  men- 
tioned the  *banques  d'affaires,"  the  best  known 
of  which  are  the  Banque  de  Paris  et  des  Pays- 
Bas  and  the  Banque  de  I'Union  pa^sienne^ 
whose  ftmction  is  the  issuii^r  or  introducing 
of  shares,  bond  and  debentures. 

One  result  of  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
War  was  the  establishment  of  a  rooratonura  in 
France  as  in  England  and  all  the  countries  en- 
gaged in  the  conflict  (aldiough  the  Germans 
have  eluded  the  name  of  moratorium).  The 
disappointment  and  dissatisfaction  of  many 
owners  of  deposits  in  credit  establishments 
gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that  disaffection  would 
follow.  It  can  hardly  .be  asserted  that  this 
was  more  than  a  superfidal  and  passuw  feel- 
ing and  that  Hbt  standing  of  the  establiuments 
was  seriously  injured.  It  is  right  to  say  that, 
though  the  moratorium  is  still  in  force,  the 
credit  establishments,  as  well  as  all  the  banks 
of  deposits,  ceased  to  take  advantage  of  it  and 
restuned  the  habit  of  payments  in  full  on  1  Jan. 
1915. 

To  complete  the  description  of  the  organs  of 
credit  in  France  we  have  still  to  mention:  (1) 
the  popular  and  co-operative  banks,  as  yet  init 
Uttle  developed;  (2)  the  land  and  estate  banks 
{banques  fonexires),  the  operations  of  which 
are  carried  on  in  connection  with  those  of  the 
Credit  Fonder;  (3)  the  postal  transactions ;  (4) 
the  savings  banks,  viz.,  the  Caisse  d'^pargne  and 
the  Caisse  d'i^argne  postale,  both  of  which  are 
official  institutions;  (5)  the  land  credit  estate 
lishments,  recently  created,  whose  action  is  still 
imcertain;  (6)  the  magasins  gMraux  where 

Siods  can  be  warranted ;  and  last  bttt  not  least 
s  colonial  banks,  which  are  ccmstituted  under 
spedal  laws  and  have  a  half-offidal  existence. 
The  two  more  important  ones  are  the  Banque 
de  I'Algerie  and  the  Banque  de  ITndo-Chine. 

The  French  banks  are  but  scantily  repre- 
sented outside  of  France ;  there  are  onl^  a  few 
l^ranches  of  the  credit  establishments  m  Eng^ 
land.  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Spain  and  in  Con- 
stantinoiHe.  Inversely  each  year  previous  to 
the  war  saw  the  establishment  in  Paris  of  new 
branches  of  the  fordgn  batiks,  ft  consequence 
of  the  abundance  of  capital  which  had  made 
France  the  money-lender  to  the  whole  world. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  estimate  of  the 
banking  operations  carried  on  in  France.  By 
the  side  of  the  joint-stock-companies  whose 
statistics  are  made  known  to  the  public,  there 
exists  a  large  number  of  private  firms  whose 
joint  capital  certainly  exceeds  that  of  the  said 
companies  and  whose  balance-sheets,  statistics 
and  other  results  remain  unknown.  There  is, 
it  is  true,  a  clearing-house  (chancre  de  com- 
pensation) in  Paris,  but  it  is  only  composed  of 
a  dozen  members  (they  were  Iz  including  the 
representative  of  the  Banque  de  France,  tmtij 
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.^ril  1906,  when  their  number  was  raised  to 
lo),  and  the  amount  of  business  settled  there 
u  far  from  representing  even  the  totality  of 
operations  transacted  in  Paris  atone.  We  can, 
however,  subjoin  the  following  statistics,  while 
warning  the  reader  that  under  the  conditions 
of  secrecy  prevalent  in  Frencli  private  banking 
the  returns  are  given  below  the  full  total.  They 
are  taken  from  the  tables  of  the  •Chambre  de 
Compensation*  from  August  1913  to  July  1916. 

Franca 

Ausuit   2,423,490,843.78 

Septemtw  ;   2,999.790.068.40 

October   3.277,729.349.86 

NoWRnfaw   2.824,160.673.50 

Deoembar   3,591,772,534.84 

ianiiarr.«   3.241,348.903.72 

'ebnuir   3.147,938,228.10 

March   3.530.566.899.14 

April   3.338.716,504.44 

Mar   3.398.238.125.16 

Iuna   3.492.674.442.76 

uly......   3.370.915.077.96 

The  average  per  day  darii^  the  same  mondit 
was  given  as  follows: 

Pnnca 

Ai«nM   100.978.785.15 

September   115,376.541.09 

Octobo-  ,   121,397.383.32 

November   117.673.361.39 

Dwember   138,145,097.49 

ianuary   124.667.265.32 

'ebrtiaiy   131.164.092.83 

Uardi   135,791,034.38 

April   133.348,660.17 

Uir   135.929,525. 

June   139,706,977.71 

nlr   134.936,603.11 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  ligures  of  the 
last  named  month  are  not  normal  figures,  part 
of  the  sums  which  fell  due  on  31  July  not  hav- 
ing been  paid. 

Of  the  three  great  credit  establishments  of 
the  state  we  have  of  course  full  statistics  whidi 
we  here  append : 

Franca 

CHh,eCc   939.002,402 

LoMia  and  reporti   668,153.014 

Discounted    2,465.433,640 

Stocks,  shares,  bond*   88.668.720 

Chack  acGOuats   1.555,068,738 

Ctaditor  aecouBts   2,676,918,440 

Undnabilb   72,113,89S 

to  whidt  we  may  add  a  few  more  figures : 

Pmcs 

Capital   700.000,000 

Reserve  fund*   290.580,775 

Net  profit   39,824.299 

Dividend   25,000,000 

See  Fkaitcb.  Bank  or. 

J.  Delcuuvt^ 
Professor  of  English,  University  of  Montpelher. 

22.  FRENCH  RAILWAYS.  Hittortcal. 
1823-^. —  The  principles  underlying  the  pres- 
ent system  of  railways  in  France  will  peniaps 
be  made  clearer  by  a  brief  account  of  the 
several  phases  that  have  preceded  it. 

The  earliest  experiment  in  railroading  on 
French  soil  was  a  line  between  Andrezieux  and 
Saint  Etienne,  intended  solely  for  coal  and 
freight  and  operated  by  horse  traction.  The 
grant  for  it  was  made  in  1823  by  a  simple  royal 
ordinance.  It  was  a  grant  in  perpetuity,  with- 
out subsidy  or  guarantee;  About  the  same 
time  grants  were  made  on  die  same  conditions 
for  several  other  small  lines. 

In  1832  the  first  locomotive  made  its  appear* 
aijce.  This  was  on  the  line  from  Saint  Etienne 
to  Lyons,  and  thenceforward  passenger  service 
was  added  to  freight  traflic. 


The  government,  divining  the  future  im- 
portance of  the  new  mode  of  transportation, 
worked  out  a  general  scheme  of  trunk  lines  and 
submitted  it  to  Parliament.  The  first  debate 
brought  out  two  contrary  principles  which  were 
destined  to  clash  frequently  thereafter.  Ac- 
cording to  the  one  principle  the  state  ought  to 
construct  and  operate  the  railvtrays;  the  other 
principle  was  that  of  private  enterprise.  After 
some  fruitless  discussions  several  grants  were 
made,  but  a  iinandal  crisis  wfaidi  followed 
forced  the  recipient  companies  to  ask  for  a  re- 
vision of  their  contracts.  The  state  had  to 
assist  them,  and  in  1840  it  guaranteed  to  the 
Paris-Orleans  Company,  for  47  years,  4  per 
cent  interest  on  a  maximum  capital  of  40,000,- 
000  francs.  This  was  the  beginnii^  of  an  ar- 
rangement which  afterward  became  general. 

The  law  of  1842  decided  on  the  creation  of 
the  trunk  tines  radiating  from  Paris  to,  respec- 
tivdy,  Lille  and  Belgium;  Nannr  and  Strass- 
burg;  Lyons  and  Marseilles;  the  centre  of 
France,  Bourges  and  Toulouse;  Tours,  Bor- 
deaux and  Bayonne ;  Nantes ;  Rouen  and  Havre ; 
and  lastly  from  Bordeaux  to  Marseilles  Tou- 
louse, and  from  Mulfaonse  to  Lyons  fay  Dijon. 

The  state  undertook  the  acquisition  of  a 
part  of  the  kuds,  die  departments  bdng  re- 
sponsible for  the  remainder.  The  state  built  at 
its  own  expense  the  embankments  and  odier 
artificial  works  and  the  substructures  of  the 
stations.  The  companies  had  to  furnish  the 
permanent  way  and  the  working  stock,  which 
at  the  expiration  of  the  grant  were  to  be  boo^t 
by  the  state  at  an  expert  valuation.  The  work 
was  begun  and  pushed  forward  energetically, 
but  in  a  short  tiaw  a  fittand^  cnsis  prec^itated 
by  speculation  endai^fered  die  existence  of  the 
companies.  The  Republican  govenimeitt  of 
1848  proposed  repurchase,  whidi  was  not  ac^ 
cepted. 

The  empire  from  the  first  favored  an  amal- 
gamation of  the  various  companies,  the  large 
number  of  which  was  a  cause  of  weakness 
and  of  inconvenience  to  the  public.  By  a  series 
o£  de:rees  it  ooaitituted  the  great  corponiti(m& 
unifying  the  conditions  of  their  contracts  and 
extendi!^  the  duration  of  their  grants  to  99 
years.  In  this  way  were  founded  the  principal 
French  systems,  whose  grants  expire  as  fol- 
lows: That  of  the  Northern  Company  in  1950; 
of  the  Orleans  in  1956;  of  the  Southern  in 
1960;  of  the  Eastern  in  1954;  of  the  Western 
in  1956;  and  of  the  Paris-Lyons- Mediterranean 
in  195a 

Feeling  their  position  strengthened,  the  com- 
panies accepted  grants  for  sMondary  lines,  to 
serve  as  feeders  to  the  main  lines,  and  from 
1S52  to  1857  more  than  2,000,000,000  francs 
i;$400;pOO;OqO)  were  expended,  when  a  fresh 
financial  crisis  supervened. 

At  the  end  of  1858  the  situation  was  as 
follows : 

UNCTH  OP  ums 

In  operation  8,700  Idlomtten  (  S. 448  miles) 

Granted    16, 174  kOomcten  (10,050  mile*) 

ixnNDiniiB 

Mniion 
francs 

By  the  state  and  aundiy   780  (t1  SO. 000,000) 

By  the  compwiiea   S,S34  (|0M,8O0.O00) 

1859-75. —  The  situation  of  the  companies 
having  become  critical,  the  government,  on  11 
June  1859,  induced  Parliament  to  ratify  agree- 
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ments  between  the  state  and  the  cDmpanies  of 
the  following  nature : 

In  order  to  restore  the  companies  to  the ' 
situation  they  had  enjoyed  before  the  grants 
of  secondary  lines,  the  system  of  each  was 
divided  into  two  sections,  called  the  old  and 
the  new  systems.  The  capital  appropriated  to 
the  new  system  received  a  guarantee  of  4.65 
per  cent  interest  for  50  years,  beginnutff  with 
1865.  Working  expenses  were  incladed  in  a 
single  account  B^nd  a  certain  sum,  repre- 
senting the  dividend  guaranteed  to  the  old 
system  and  the  redefflption  of  its  capital,  the 
excess  of  the  net  profits  had  to  be  expended 
on  the  new  system,  so  as  to  cover  partly,  at 
least;  the  revenue  guaranteed  by  the  state, 
which  was  advancing  the  difference.  This 
scheme  has  been  named  the  "Overfall*  (dever- 
soir).  The  sums  advanced  by  the  state  for  the 
guarantee  were  regarded  as  loans,  the  com- 
panies paying  interest  on  them  at  4  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  specially  agreed 
^at  after  1872  the  companies  shotud  share 
with  the  state  such  portion  of  their  revenue  as 
exceeded  a  certain  fixed  figure,  called  the 
"partition  point.*  This  figure  was  determined 
so  as  to  allow  the  old  system  a  higher  dividend 
than  at  first  and  to  ensure  to  the  new  system, 
over  and  above  the  redemption  diatBcs;  a 
revenue  of  6  per  cent 

If  at  the  expirati«t  of  the  grant  the  com- 
panies should  provr  to  be  debtors  to  the  state, 
their  working  plant  was  to  be  assigned  for  the 
repayment  of  the  sums  due.  Moreover,  th« 
state  might  redeem  the  grant  at  the  end  of  15- 
years  by  paying  for  Ae  remainder  of  the  time 
aui  annuity  determined  according  to  the  revenue 
of  the  precedif^  seven  years.  The  woridng 
plant  was  to  be  bou^t  in  at  an  expert  valua- 
tion. 

Such  were  the  chief  clauses  of  these  agree- 
ments which  enabled  •  the  companies  to  place 
their  finances  on  a  firm  basis  and  to  add  about 
700  Idlometers  yearly  to  their  lines  in  oper- 
ation. 

At  the  close  1875.  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  800 
kilometers  (497  mtles)  witii  Alsacfr-I^orraine 
the  system  'of  general  interest*  that  is,  the 
aum  system^  showed  the  followii^  develc^ 
ucirt  r 

LawiXB  or  UMSB 

In  toleration   19,744  kilofnetera 

Onnted   26,423  kilometen 

BXnHHTintS 

Francs 

By  the  state  and  sundry    1 ,412  000.000 

By  the  companiea  7,991,000,000 

To  facilitate  the  economical  construction  of 
lines,  a  law  dated  12  July  1865,  had  authorized 
.the  departments  and  communes  to  create  sec- 
ondary lines  for  themselves  in  their  neighbor- 
hood. These  railw^s,  which  were  called 
lines  of  local  interest,*  attained,  in  1875,  to  an 
extension  of  1,500  kilometers,  representing  an 
expenditure  of  41,000,000  francs  ($8,200,000). 

1875-83. —  During  the  preceding  period, 
alongside  of  the  great  companies,  a  number  of 
minor  companies  had  sprung  up,  such  as  that 
of  the  Cha rentes,  that  ot  the  Vendee,  of 
Dombes,  of  the  North  and  East,  etc.;  but  their 

§3sition  had  become  veiy  much  embarrassed, 
everal  of  these  lines  —  of  ^general*  as  well  as 
of  *Iocal  interest* — were  connected  with  the 
systems  of  the  great  companies.   The  Company 


of  the  Charentes,  one  of  the  most  important 
among  the  minor  organizations,  showed  an 
annual  deficit  of  from  4.000,000  to  5,000,000 
francs  ($800,000  to  $1,000,000).  The  govem- 
inent  submitted  to  Parliament  for  its  ratifica- 
tion an  agreement  whereby  the  Orleans  Com- 
pany was  authorized  to  buy  up  the  Charentes 
Company,  and  other  secondary  lines,  taking 
over  their  indebtedness  under  certain  guaran- 
tees. At  this  particular  time  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  ill-will  toward  the  companies  in  Parlia- 
ment and  the  a^eement  was  thrown  out,  gov- 
ernment being  invited  to  introduce  a  repur- 
chase bill,  which  was  voted  in  1878.  The  state 
thus  acquired  the  Charentes  Company,  and 
several  others,  which  formed  the  original 
nucleus  of  the  state  system.  The  cost  was 
500,000,000  francs,  and  it  was  covered  by  the 
issue_  of  the  3  per  cent  redeemable. 

Since  1876  government  had  been  preparing 
a  scheme  for  completing  the  railway  system. 
Several  commissims  were  at  work  on  n,  and 
in  1879  M.  de  Freycinet,  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  procured  their  consent  to  a  scheme 
which  provided  for  the  construction  of  8,700 
Idlometers  (5,391  miles)  of  new  lines,  and  8,300 
kilometers  (5,157  miles)  of  lines  granted  but 
not  yet  ofierated,  or  a  total  of  17,000  kilometers 
(10jS48  miles),  within  a  period  of  10  years. 

The  cost  per  kilometer  was  estimated  at 
200,000  francs  ($40,000),  making  a  total  sum 
of  3,400.000,000  francs  ($680,000,000),  or  an  an- 
nual  outlay  of  340,000,000  francs  ($68,000,000) 
'a  very  reasonable  figure  compared  with  the  out- 
lay for  the  compames  during  the  period  1855- 
65,  when  it  averaged  430,000,000  francs  ($86.- 
000,000)  a  year.  The  Freycinet  scheme,  as  it 
has  since  beoi  called,  refers  to  the  whole  of 
these  new  lines,  together  with  considerable 
works  to  be  carried  out  in  the  ports. 

The  agreements  of  1879  began  to  be  carried ' 
out  at  once,  but  the  operation  of  the  first  lines 
showed  a  deficit,  which,  added  to  the  cost  of 
constructing  the  new  lines,  considerably  in- 
creased the  burden  on  the  state.  It  became 
necessary,  therefore,  either  to  proceed  more 
slowly  with  the  work,  or  else  to  have  recourse 
to  a  financial  operation  to  ensure  the  comple- 
tion of  the  proposed  lines. 

Owing  to  a  financial  crisis  it  did  not  seem 
feasible  to  make  a  loan.  The  state  accordingly 
fell  back  on  the  credit  of  the  companies,  and 
the  government,  in  spite  of  lively  opposition, 
succeeded  in  1883  in  carrying  through  Parlia- 
ment a  fresh  set  of  agreements  which  regulate 
the  French  railway  situation  to-day. 

'  The  main  features  of  these  agreements  may 
be  summarized  thus:  (1)  The  companies  ac- 
cept thegrant  of  about  1^200  kilometers  of  new 
lines,  lliey  undertake  to  supply,  in  addition 
to  the  working  stock  and  plant  tor  these  lines,, 
a  sum  of  25/)00  francs  per  kilometer,  the  rest 
of  the  cost  falling  on  the  state.  The  companies 
agree  to  carry  out  the  works  according  to  plans 
approved  by  government  and  to  advance  the 
necessary  funds  which  shall  be  repaid  by  annui- 
ties. (2)  In  regard  to  guarantee  the  previous 
distinction  between  the  old  and  the  new  systems 
is  done  away  with.  There  is  only  one  account 
for  working  expenses.  The  net  proceeds  from 
this  account  are  assigned  by  each  company  to 
the  service  of  its  debt  and  to  the  oayment  of  a! 
guaranteed  minimum  dividend.  If  there'  is  a 
deficiency,  the  state  g^ves  its  guarantee.'  Xi 
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tfiere  is  a  sun^us,  it  is  used  for  the  repayment 
of  the  advances  made  by  the  state  as  ^^rantee, 
and  after  the  extinction  of  that  debt  it  goes  to 
the  shareholders  until  the  dividend  touches  a 
figure  known  as  the  "reserved*  dividend,  after 
which  the  profits  are  divided  in  the  proportion 
of  two-thirds  for  the  state  and  one-third  for 
tiie  company.  (3)  With  a  view  to  reducing 
the  amount  of  the  annuities  guaranteeing  the 
interest,  the  companies  are  authorized  to  carry 
over  tilt  a  fixed  time  the  deficits  on  new  lines  to 
a  special  account,  called  "Account  of  Partial 
Operation,'*  where  the  deficit  is  covered  each 
year  by  an  issue  of  bonds.  (4)  A  settlement 
was  carried  out  in  respect  of  the  "Initial  Out- 
lay* account  of  the  old  systems,  and  also  of  the 
value  of  the  stocks,  on  31  Oct.  1882.  However, 
the  companies  may  stilt,  by  obtaining  a  simple 
ministerial  authorization,  execute  supplement- 
ary works  and  charge  them  to  Initial  Outlay. 
(5)  The  companies  which  had  used  the  guar- 
antee of  interest  under  the  agreements  of  1850 
liquidated  their  debt  by  constructing  works  up 
to  an  amount  ^^ed  upon.  (6)  The  state  re- 
serves the  right  of  repurchase  at  any  time. 
Lines  which  have  not  completed  15  years'  exist- 
ence are  to  be  valued  according  to  the  actual 
expenditure  on  them,  and  the  same  rule  holds 
good  for  supplementary  works.  In  regard  to 
the  other  lines,  an  annuity  is  to  be  paid,  de- 
termined, as  under  the  agreements  of  1859, 
the  net  profits  of  the  last  seven  years,  the  guar- 
antee of  interest  being  included.  (7)  Finally,, 
the  companies  agreed  to  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  the  ^ssenger  rates,  and  further 
promised  to  revise  and  unify  the  slow  frei^t 
tariflFs. 

The  brilliant  situation  of  the  companies  in 
1883  had  raised  the  hope  that  the  burden  of  the 
.guarantee  would  not  weigh  too  heavily  on  the 
budget.  But  a  period  of  depression  followed 
the  prosperous  years,  and  it  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  expenditure,  to  proceed 
more  slowly  with  the  works.  Accordingly  the 
completion  of  the  nroposed  lines  seems  de- 
ferred to  1908  or  1910.  Subsequently  the  re- 
ceipts eradually  rose,  and  in  the  last  few  years 
the  caUs  on  the  state  guarantee  have  been  de- 
creasing; some  companies  have  even  begun  re- 
payment However,  it  is  to  be  feared  tnat  the 
iresh  outlays  imposed  on  the  companies  may 
defer  to  a  still  distant  date  their  entire  libera- 
tion from  indebtedness  to  the  state. 

Statp  Purchase  of  the  «0ue8t»  Railway.— 
After  Icntfthy  parliamentary  debates  the  pur- 
chase by  the  state  of  the  railway  system  of  the 
Compasnie  de  I'Ouest  was  decided  and  au- 
thorized by  law  on  13  July  1908.  It  was  sub- 
sequently decided  that  the  system  should  be 
operated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  existing 
state  railway,  but  with  a  special  budget.  The 
•Ouest*  Railway  was  officially  taken  pver  on 
I  Jan.  1909,  ana  the  purchase  conditions  were 
arranged  by  a  friendly  agreement  in  conformity 
with  the  law  voted  21  Dec.  1909.  Under  this 
agreement,  the  state  pays  the  old  Compagnie  de 
rOuest  an  annual  sum  equivalent  to  the 
dividend  guaranteed  to  die  shareholders,  phis 
the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  coupons  of 
the  bonds.  The  company  retains  its  private 
property  and  cedes  to  the  state  all  its  assets  in 
real  estate  and  working  plant.  Later,  the 
organization  of  the  administration  of  the  two 
state  railways  was  established  under  the  law  of 


13  July  1911,  with  a  joint  management,  but  two 
distinct  budgets. 

Situation  or  Fbwcb  Railways  or  Gwnmua.  Imvaxr 
IN  1912 

In  ofwntkm   40, 750  kilomeUn  (25 . 320  mik*) 

CoaoeMiDiiB   43.000  kitometm  (2fi, 719  mto) 

.  MilUon 

By  Ow  9tM«  or  lookUllM   8,038    «1  ,«07. 600,000 

By  tlu  compMiiM   11,682     2i3i6. 400.000 

19,720    t3. 944. 000. 000 

Characteristics  of  the  Prewmt  System  of 
French  Rulways.— We  have  seen  that  the 
railway  system  which  has  prevailed  in  France 
is  rather  due  to  circumstances  than  to  the  nali- 
zation  o£  theoretical  ideas. 

It  is  a  mixed  system,  Arhich,  while  respect- 
ing the  supreme  rights  o£  the  state  and  accord- 
ing it  a  very  extensive  control  over  the  com- 
panies, leaves  the  latter  as  much  independence 
and  initiative  as  are  necessary  for  the  proper 
management  of  their  business. 

The  ccMnpanies  enjoy  a  monopoly  and  oper- 
ate the  tines,  while  the  state  continues  to  own 
them,  and  only  concedes  them  for  a  limited 
period.  Entrusted  with  a  public  service  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  companies  depend  on 
contracts  made  with  the  state,  which  exercises 
over  their  management  a  threefold  control — 
financial,  technical  and  commercial,  in  virtue  of 
the  threefold  character  of  the  railway  ^tem. 
The  exercise  of  this  ctxitrol  comes  tmder  the 
powers  of  the  Minister  of  PuUic  Works,  who  is 
.  assisted  t>y  various  commissions,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  questions  at  issue.  The  most 
important  of  these  commiuioiis  is  tbe  Advisory 
Railway  Board,  whose  functicms  are  dbiefly 
commercial.  . 

Financial  System. —  The  financial  system 
of  the  companies  is  regulated  by  ^^eements, 
viz. :  liiose  of  1883,  which  are  actually  in 
force,  and  of  which  the  details  have  been  given 
above.  The  state,  having  refused  to  invest  it- 
self of  its  proprietary  rights  over  the  railways, 
and  fHi  the  other  hand  having  compelled  the 
companies  to  construct  costly  lines,  has  been  led 
not  only  to  undertake  a  part  of  the  initial  out- 
lay hat  also  to  guarantee  a  minimnm  interest 
on  the  capital  invested.  Consequently,  the  state 
must  satisfy  itself  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
companies'  accounts  in  respect  of  initial  outlay 
and  working  expenses,  since  these  determine 
the  amount  of  the  guarantee  of  interestj  and 
also  of  the  annuity  to  be  paid  the  companies  in 
rdmbursement  of  their  advances,  "nie  state 
also  ccmtrols  the  financial  ^tuation  of  the  com- 
panies. It  sees  that  the  issues  of  bonds  are 
sufficiently  guaranteed,  and  that  a  right  propor- 
tion is  observed  between  the  shares  and  the ' 
bonds.  Lastly,  the  law  of  27  Dec  1890,  places 
the  statutes  of  the  companies'  pension  funds 
under  ministerial  control. 

Technical  System. —  The  state  intervenes 
also  in  technical  questions.  When  the  com- 
panies are  constructing  new  lines,  the  plans 
and  estimates  must  he  submitted  to  the  minis- 
ter, who  has  the  drau^t  verified,  and  sees  that 
all  the  works^  are  planned  in  accordance  widi 
scientific  requirements  and  satisfy  the  terms  of 
the  accepted  estimates.  Moreover,  he  causes 
the  execution  of  the  works  to  be  supervised. 
When  the  companies  wish  to  improve  extstii^ 
lines  or  to  increase  the  woiUng  stock,  th^ 
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must  Ufeewise  submit  their  plans  and  estithates 
to  -^K  minister's  aK>roval.  There  is  govern- 
ment control  also  over  all  r^ulations  touching 
the  working  of  the  lines,  over  the  speed  of  the 
trains,  the  limitation  of  hours  of  labor,  and 
various  internal  matters.  The  railw^  police  is 
regulated  by  the  law  of  1845  and  the  ordinance 
of  1846,  modified  in  1901. 

Commercial  SysWm^  Raihvay  tariffs  affect 
public  wealth  too  deeply  to  have  escaped  goiv^ 
emment  control.  To  beg^n  with,  itt  ttte  temu 
of  contract  awended  to  the  grants,  maximum 
tariffs  Were  laid  down  for  passenger  and  frei^it 
services ;  these  cannot  be  exceeded  by  the  com- 
panies though  they  may  reduce  them  as  much 
as  they  please.  However,  such  reductions  can- 
not come  into  force  till  they  have  been  con- 
firmed or  approved  by  the  minister,  who  has 
die  right  to  withhold  confitmation  or  only  to 
accord  it  subject  to  certain  modifications.  TUs 
^es  the  government  a  means  of  exercising 
pressure  on  the  oompaito  in  such  direction  as 
It  may  desire. 

An  elaborate  method  enables  the  minister 
to  get  information  as  to  the  reasonableness  of 
the  proposed  change,  and  constant  shifting  of 
rates,  which  is  so  harmful  to  the  public,  is  care- 
fully guarded  against.  In  some  cases,  ejc.,  of 
cjqmrt  tariffs  or  transit  tariffs,  the  or<nnaty 
'  regulations  are  modified  so  as  to  enable  the 
companies  to  meet  foreign  competitioa 

Tariffs. — The  terms  of  contract  fix  the  max- 
imum amount  of  die  taxes  which  the  railway 
companies  are  allowed  to  collect.  That  is  the 
legal  tariff.  But  the  companies  have  exercised 
their  ri^ht  of  introducing  lower  tariffs.  When 
freight  15  conveyed  with  all  the  guarantees  and 
under  all  the  conditions  laid  down  iti  the  terms 
of  contract,  the  general  tariff  is  enforced.  But 
when  the  public  consents  to  some  modifications 
of  ^ose  conditions,  then  special  lower  tariffs 
are  applied.  The  tariffs  are  based  on  the  rate 
Mid  per  kilometer  or  per  unit  of  transportation. 
This  Dase  may  be  constant,  and  4ien  the  rate  is 
proportionate  to  the  distance  traversed,  as  hap- 
pens in  the  passenger  service.  Or  it  may  vary 
with  the  length  of  the  journey,  so  as  to  stand, 
for  instance,  at  8  centimes  for  transits  .below 
100  kilometers  (62.14  miles) ;  5  centimes  for 
those  below"  300  kilometers  (186.3  miles),  and 
4  centimes  for  those  beyond  300  kilometers. 
Coal  and  mineral  products  were  treated  thus 
after  1863.  It  was  a  drawback  of  the  system, 
however,  that  the  rates  came  higher  for  Jour- 
neys of  just  less  than  100  Idlometers  (62.14 
miles),  than  for  journeys  of  just  more  than 
100  kilometers,  and  this  was  true  also  about 
journeys  in  the  ndghborhood  of  300  Idtoffleters. 
To  remove  this  anomaly,  it  was  specified  that 
in  no  case  should  the  rate  in  one  section  ex- 
ceed the  minimum  rate  in  the  section  follow- 
ing. This  rule,  however,  produced  an  imermit- 
tent  scale  (bareme  k  paliers).  the  rate  not 
changing  for  a  namber  of  kilometers. 

To  get  rid  of  this  defect  in  turn  it  was  de- 
cided to  adopt  the  Belgian  tariff,  sf>*called  be- 
cause it  first  came  into  general  use  in  ^t 
country.  Here  the  base  varies  only  when  you 
pass  from  one  section  into  another.  Thus,  to 
return  to  our  previous  figures,  the  first  100  kilo- 
meters (62.14' miles)  are  reckoned  on  the  base 
of  8  centimes,'  the  next  200  kilometers  on  the 
base  of  S  centimes,  and  those  beyond"  on  the 
base  of  4  centimes.   So  that  we  get  a  cUmini^- 


ing  base.  The  Belgian  mtea  is  commonly 
used  in  France  to-day  both  for  rapid  and  for 
slow  freight;  but  such  has  not  always  been  the 
case. 

At  first  the  tariff  had  a  fixed  base,  4>ut  in 
order  to  encourage  this  and  that  special  traffic 
the  companies  introduced  for  certain  freights 
and  between  certain  stations  fixed  rates  called 
"steady  rates"  (prix  fermes),  low^r  than  those 
called  for  hy  the  general  tariff.  The  number  of 
these  *steady  rates*  increased  so  rapidly,  how- 
ever, that  the  handling  of  the  tariffs  was  much 
complicated.  Moreover  the  principle  involved 
in  the  ^stead;^  rates"  was  much  attacked.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  the  agreements  of  1883  the 
contpanies  proceeded  to  recast  their  tariffs. 
They  were  simplified  and  partly  unified ;  freights 
were  divided  into  six  series;  the  diminishing 
base  of  tb6  Belgian  system  was  adcmted;  and 
a  slu^t  redaction  of  rates  has  hctn  the  general 
result  ■  ■ 

However,  the  *steady  rates*  have  not  yet 
altogether  wsappeatvd,  for  they  meet  a  real 
need,  but  their  number  is  much  smaUtr. 

Sconomic  and  Financid  Resnlts  of  the 
AgreementBi— Under  the  agreements  of  1883 
the  railways  of  France  have  attained  to  a  de- 
velopment which  seems  not  far  removed  from 
the  limits  irtiposed  tlie  nature  of  the  spil 
and  by  existing  econoinic  conditions;  and  'bft- 
yond  which  they  could  not  periups  be  'profitably 
"  worked. 

For  each  thousand  inhabitants  in  France 
there  is  1.^  kilometers  (5.78  miles)  of- railroad, 
while  England  has  only  0.86  kilometer,  Germany 
0.94,  Belgium  0.97.  and  the  United  States  0.41. 
Thus  France  has  the  lead  in  this  respect^  In  pro- 
portion to  area  France  has  9.2  kilometers  of  road 
for  each  square  myriameter  (*=6  miles  1  fur- 
long 28l/i  poles):  .England,  11.5:  Germany, 
lOX);  Belgium,  22.7;  and  the  United  States,  4:3. 
Here,  even  settii^  Be^um  aside,  tlie  ord^r  Is 
reversed.  ...  t. , 

It  must  be  remenkoered  that)  owins  to  the 

'  very  variety  of  the  Regions  traverse4-.-py  ;them, 
the  several  lines  of  tac  French  system  , ibovr 
marked  lUfferences -in  the.unportanceiOf  .thur 
traffic  To  become,  convinced  of  tluis  one  only 
has  to  ^ance  a  map  on  which  the  thickne«5 
of  the  lines  is  proportioned  to  the  gross  rece^tfs 
by  Idlometer.  There  one  will  qvncUy  perceive 
a  number  of  great  arteries  standing  out  cleai^^. 
These  constitute  ^the  nuclei,  as  it  nyere,  of  the 

-great  con^^nies,  and  they  are  connected  to- 
gether by  a  network  of  other  lines  mostly 
slender,  and  with  meshes  which  are  larger  vr 
smaller  according  to  the  nature,  of  the  districts 
they  cover.  If  the  creation  of  the  lines  had  be(;n 
left  entirely  to  the -initiative  of  the  companies, 
it  is  ceriain  that  the  principal  arteries  would 
long  have  remained  the  only  routes  opened  up, 
whue  their  ramifications  would  have  been -con- 
structed but  slowly.  It  was  the  influence  of  the 
agreements  which  enabled  the  less  productive 
lines  to  be  o^ned  and  operated 

Frooi  the  financial  pmnt  of  view  the'lnost 

■  important  result  of  the  agreements  has-beeA  the 
consolidation  of  fhe  companies'  credit.  In  some 
instances  it  has  made  it  possib^  for  them  to 
borrow  at  lower  rates  than  the  state  itseU.could 
haw  done.  But  as  the  increase  «f  their  Capital 
made  their  indebtedness  more  burdensooieirand 
on  the  other  hand .  thie  opemtion -of -tiew  lines 
caused  a  deficit,  diiqr  mre-obliged  W-oall-  ifn 
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the  guarantee  of  interest  for  sums  which  before 
the  conventions  of  1883  amounted  to  545,000,000 
francs  ($109,000,000),  and  between  1833  aad 
1903  rose  to  951,000,000  francs  (fl90,200,OOQ>. 

But  it  must  be  borne  In  nund  that  the 
amounts  paid  over,  as  guarantee-  of  interest  .and 
whidi  figure  in  the  budget  as  es^eoditure  coti- 
stitute  in  reality  an  investment  for  the  static 
at  4  per  cent  secured  by  the  roHing  qtodc,  which 
is  of  a  much  higher  value. 

Moreover,  it  during  the  years  subsequent  to 
the  agreements  of  l^,-t$e  annual  amounts 
called  for  by  the  companies  from  the  state 
reached  93,000,000  francs  ($18,60a000)  in  1893, 
they  fell  to  4,000.000  ($800,000)  tn  190a  The 
companies  began  to  remiburse  more  and  more, 
and  the  accounts  for  1910  showed  a  b^- 
ance  in  favor  of  the  treasury,  of  5,500,000 
($1,100,000).  In  1912  it  only  amounted  to 
775,000  francs  ($155,000),  but  it  must  be  noted 
that  during  that  year  the  Compagnie  de  I'Est 
had  also  refunded  to  the  state  under  a  special 
agreement  159,000,000  francs  ($31300.00))  of 
the  capital  amount  of  its  guarantee  debt  The 
■  of  the  *P.  L.  ha^  hecn  settled  since 
1897  in  conformity  with  fecial  agKetn«nts,,aiid 
dw  Compagnie  du  Nord  has  never  had  recourse 
to  a  state  guarantee. 

The  accounts  of  guarantee  of  interest  .for 
the  year  1912  for  the  principal  railways  are 
briefly  as  follows: 


'  COMPAMnS 

I 

Paymmta 
m&de  to 

the  treas- 
tiry  for 
1911 

Guamntee  deU  to 
31  Dec.  1912 

Qapital 

•Pcancs, 
mUlions 

*Pranca, 
piiUiofU 

Bit  

9.6 

—9.2 

10 
M 

""iik" 

169 

"269" 

Midi  

0.4 

Tbm  ligQ  —  indicates  s  call  on  the  Buaranteel 
*  1  fmnc  =  19  cents  TTolted  States  cvuTency- 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Compile  de 
rOuest  does  not  appear  in  this  table,  haviiig 
been  since  1909  under  the  management  of  the 
state,  as  well  as  the  old  line.'  The  latter  showed, 
in  1912,  net  proceeds  of  6^000,000  frants 
($13)0,000)  while  the  accotmts  of  the  new  Une 
show  a  deficit  in  the  eamii^  of  %000,000 
francs  ($19,200,000). 

In  addition  to  the  lines  of  the  more  import- 
ant companies,  the  French  railway  system  com- 
prises a  number  of  small  nilways  which  also 
receive  a  state  guarantee. 

On  the  odier  hand,  the  railway  comj^nles 
are  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  state  by  way  of 
taxes  on  transportation,  on  their  securities,  and 
economy  on  the  transportation  of  soldiers  and 
sailors,  as  well  as  on  postal  and  telegraphic 
transit;  the  budget  for  1912  therefore  shows: 
expenditure,  361.000,000  francs  ($72,200,000); 
receipts,  35^000,000  francs  ($71^,000). 
lliese  accounts  are  tiius,  so  to  speax.  balanced. 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  mant^ement  of  the 
different  companies,  it  is  not  sumciCTit  to  take 
into  account  the  amount  of  Aeir  gross  receipts, 
we  must  compare  it  with  the  amount  of  ex- 
penditure, which  gives  the. figure  of  woileing 
codficien^  i.e.,  the  ratio  of  expenditure  as 
compared  with  the  receipts.  We  now.  see  that 
this  coefficient,  which,  in  1880,  was  50  per' cent, 
has  gradually  increaKd,  reaching  (0,-^  cent 


in  1912.   This  figure,  althou^  km  i 
of  the  majority  of  foremen  compa^h: 
theless  goes  to  .show  that  for  wi-jiL 
the  operation  of  railways  has  hr.r, 
aad  mote  onermis,  whereas  the  mv 
tariff  both  for  mesengers  and  gOLiL 
erased  sinoe  1880  tv  about  30  per  c 
On  the  other  hand,  during  the  ikn : 
the  railway  com^ames  have  coos^' 
creased  their  initial  capital.  «-ith 
object  of  maldnK  the  impidvemet^  . 
heavy  tr<affic  haa  rendered,  nec^san  a 
-crease  the  efficiency  of  the  rolGsi- 
result,  however,  has  bca\  to  gnur 
their  hnancijal  obli^ti<His,  entaihL« 
spondinft  reduction  in  the  remuncr^ 
capital  mvested,  which  was  only  SZ. 
in  1912. 

This  is  certainly  a  point  to  be  rac:  ■ 
in  view  of  the  limited  duration  of  ±: 
fiions,  the  period  of  amortization  0: 
bonds  necessarily  becomes  shorter. 

Military  Organization  of  Railvir- 
regjilations  governing  the  militaiy  trc 
of  railways  were  laid  down  and  ita:: 
the  laws  of  1S73.  1877.  1S88  and  t; 
decrees. 

By  virtue  of  these  laws,  a  spec 
ment  was  organized  at  the  War  Oaa 
ipe  the  operation  of  railways  in  wk- 
and  to  take  over  such  operation  k  1. 
This  department  is  called  the  Mcf>  '. 
and  is  ia  chai;^  of  a  lieutcnant-in - 
in  turn,  acts  under  the  orders  ot  ik 
the  Staf-office. 

The  management  of  each  railwz>-  ;r  ' 
j^ses  a  commission  called  'Cxis:- 
lUseau*  (Railway  Commission),  orr- 

■  two  members,  a  technical  adviscT 
the  manager  of  the  line)  and  a  milrr 
(9  superior  staff  officer).   Tlui  ccn- 
takes  oiarge  of  the  management  of  ^ 
acts  as  intermetUarv  between  die 
thorities  and  the  railway  under  Its  m*> 
jt  is  assisted  in  its  work  suWcc: 
which  likewise  comprise  a  militarj'  (f-  ~ 
ledhnical  adviser,  and  by  the  station  irr 
consisting  of  an  officer  and  a  icdsrh 

The  staff  of  the  companies  subjcr 

■  tary  obligations  is  mobilized  and 
sections  of  field  railw^rs,  officen^' 

S roper  chiefs.   Each  section  consti^r: 
ependent  unit,  coan|>rising  three  AefT 
permanent  wagr,  traction  and  opentke. 
Moreover,  each  section  cpmpii^  - 

■  section  to-be  ^placed  at  the  iKsposalf^- ' 
maiiMier-in-chief  of  the  armies,  and  t- 
diviuons  to  be  at  the  order  of  the  Wi', 

'  On  the  first  day  of  molMlinTitK. ' 
tary  authorities  take  over  Ae  nun^ 
the  railways:  the  lines  are  contiolt. 
i^wa:|r  commissions  and  the  eni^'-, 

jtnilit^rued  in  their  respective  iaiti. 
ritory  is  divided  into  two  zones:  ('• 
tenor  zone  which  is-  imder  the  corr 
War  Office,  and  (2)  the  armv  wse. ' 

.  aathority  of  the  commander-in-due' 
Mobilization;   Commcncemort  c 
tilitws. —  As  soon  as  the  order  lor  ck 
is  -piyen,  the  ordinal^  train  semn 
[veoded  and  mobilization  trains  art ' 
timetable  for  which  is  drawn  u^bef<'^' 

*  Cotauh  Lt  JowmdUes  Tmsfarts.  U 
tt  PttltrnMHirt.  Ootabra  1915. 
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he  declaration  of  war  in  1914,  the  trans- 
o£  the  troops  which  had  been  mobilized 
iced  m  the  ni^ht  of  1-2  August,  after 
It.  The  covenne  troops  had  alrea^ 
incentrated  near  the  frontier.  This  con- 
ion,  which  was  commenced  on  31  July 
clock,  in  the  evening,  was  completed  at 
n  2  Aufifust.  The  traiisportlng  of  these 
on  the  *E5t*  railway  system  .required 
ins. 

order  of  mobiliaation  required  each 
ed  man  to  be  transported  to  his  regi- 
:eatre  and,  afterward,  the  coocentration 

regiments  so  formed  into  army  corps 
he  front.  Now,  the  transporting  of  an 
corps  requires  over  lOO  trains,  without 

into  account  some  30  trains  of  equip- 
ctc.  The  trains  comprise  an  average  of 
jons. 

e   transporting   of  the  mobilized  forces 
>mpleted  on  &  August  —  it  had  taken  18 
The  *Est*  line  alone  ran  more  than 
troop  trains  during  these  18  days,  and 
ifRc.  at  certain  moments  was  excemonally 
On  three  particular  d^s  neany  1,200 
r>'  trains   were  run  on  the  'Es^  line, 
on    the    Paris-Lyon-Mediteminee,  and 
on   the   Paris-Orlians.   Three  hundred 
were  dispatched  from  some  stations  in 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  even  dur- 
le  heaviest  «Says  of  the  traffic,  the  trans- 
ig  of  the  forces  was  effected  with  the 
est  punctuality  and  that  what  delays  oc- 
d  were  insignificant, 
ae  railwajys  had,  however,  to  cope  with 
'  other  dif&culties.   The  requirements  for 
oncentration  of  troops  were  much  greater 
had  been  anticipated.   About  the  middle 
.ugust,  over  400  trains  were  required  for 
.porting  the  English  army  from  the  Channel 
i  and  the  ocean  on  their  way  to  Belgium, 
later  on,  400  trains  transported -in  three 
the  Indian  troops  from  the  south  of 
ice  to  Orleans. 

he  German  attack  on  France  having  been 
:ted  by  way  of  Belgiimi  necessitated  a 
ification  of  the  oriKinal  plan  of  concentra- 
so  that  it  extended  from  Longwy  right  up 

"ourmies. 

vfeanwhile,  the  railways  not  only  had  to 
.sport  the  food  and  munitions  reqtiired  for 
army,  hut  also  that  necessary  for  the  en- 
tched  camp  of  Pans.  Hondreds  of  diou- 
ds  of  head  of  cattle  and  as  many  tons  of 
visions  passed  over  the  rails  diiring  the 
ith  of  August 

This  traffic  formed  so  to  speak  a  series  of 
nterr\ipted  streams  throughout  the  whole 
France,  flowing  toward  the  north  and  north- 
t. 

After  the  battle  of  Charleroi,  it  became 
xssaiy  to  look  after  the  evacuation  of  the 
julation  pf  these  regions  fleeing  before  the 
adcrs  and  also  remove  the  Bel^an  and 
ler  locomotives  and  railway  matenal  in  Uie 
rth  and  east  of  France,  whilst  at  the  same 
le  numerous  trains  followed  the  retreating 
-nies,  taking,  to  the  rear  supplies,  food,  muni- 
'HS  and  a  part  of  the  artillery,  to  be  central- 
id  at  points  fixed  by  the  commander-in-chief 
lere  the  armies  were  to  be  reformed  prior 

the  battle  of  the  Mame. 

In  the  meantime,  the  government  and  the 
ost  hnportanf   state  adminiMrations  were 


hurriedly  transported  to  Bordeaux.  Ob)ects 
of  value  from  ihe' museums  were  Sent  to  the 
provinces,  and  as  the  enemy  advanced  toward 
Paris,  thousands  of  Parisians,  women  and 
children  mostly,  quitted  the  g^taL  It  has 
been  estimated  that  some  50,000  people  left 
Paris  3  September  by  the  Orleans  station  alone. 

During  the  battle  of  the  Uame,  an  entire 
army  corps  was  -transported  in  less  than  a 
week  by  ISO  trains  from  the  borders  of  the 
Meuse  to  the  east  of  Paris,  thus  reinforcing 
our  left  wing  just  at  the  nomexrt  when  it  was 
conunendng  to  shake  the  German  army. 

Finally,  after  the  battle  of  the  Mame,  when 
the  enemy  was  being  pursued  and  was  attempt- 
ing to  outflank  us  to  the  north,  over  6,0130 
trains  were  einployed  to  transport  70  divisions, 
in  many  cases  for  long  distances,  and  again 
the  rapidity  of  transportation  *as  a  factor  of 
success. 

During  these  6rst  weeks  of  the  war,  the 
jrulway  pcrscH^l  not  only  showed  their  abso- 
lute devotioo  to  duty,  but  gave  striking  evir 
dences  of  their  endurance  and  taatgy,  winnins 
the  highest  praise  aBke  of  the  goveniment  and 
the  public 

KesumptiMt  of  Commercul  Traffic —  At 

the  commencement  of  mobilization,  all  com- 
mercial traffic  was  interrupted;  it  was  resumed 
tiy  degrees  when  the  concentration  of  the  forces 
was  completed;  ^at  first  the  trains  were  few 
and  far  between,  but  thdr  number  was  gradu* 
ally  increased  as  military  tranaportaticMi  per- 
mitted. When  the  war  of  moYCments  gave 
place  to  a  war  of  positions,  and  a  fixed  front 
was  established,  the  consequent  decrease  in  the 
displacement  of  troops  left  more  fadlhies  fdr 
commercial  traffic,  and  with  the  resumption  of 
business  and  the  devdoi»nent  of  war  industries, 
an  increasing  tn&c  was  re-established. 

But  as  Fiance  was  deprived  of  a  part  of  its 
rich  agricahnral  aoA  industrial  provinces  in 
the  norai  and  east,  it  lost  the  greater  portion 
of  its  iron  and  tftecl  production,  its  coal  ont- 
^t  and  su^r  prodnce,  and  also  the  centre  of 
Its  woolen  ihdustiy,  to  mention  only  the  prin- 
cipal industries  anected  On  the  other  hand, 
the  requirements  of  the  army  attained  unpre- 
cedentod  pro^rtions.  It  became  necessary  not 
only  to  sedc  raw  tnaterial  abt'oad  but  also 
annufactnred  'goods.' 

Gradually  tat  morement  of  shipping  con- 
siderably increased ;  Ae  monthly  tonnage  which, 
before  the  war,  amounted  to  2300,000  tons, 
reached  5,019,000  tons  in  July  1916,  or  ahnost 
double.  The  increase  made  itself  felt  partic- 
ularly toward  the  end  of  1916;  it  was  more 
marked  for  the  northern  and  Channel  ports, 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  British  army  in  the 
north  of  France,  and  to  the  important  centres 
of  Havre  and  Rouen  which  supply  Paris,  but 
it  was  general  throughout  France. 

This  resulted  ip  a  so-called  Transport- 
crisis*  In  a  speech  in  the  Chambre  des 
Dfputes  in  reply  to  certain  criticisms  ad- 
dressed to  nulway  managers,  Colonel  Gassouin 
gave  the  following  figures:  A  comparison  of 
the  present  kilometric  trafl'ic  with  that  of  times 
of  peace  gives  140  per  cent  for  the  "Etat"  lines, 
as  against  the  pre-war  figure,  149  per  cent  for 
the  "P.  L.  M.,»  166  per  cent  for  the  "P.  0.,» 
and  200  per  cent  for  the  "Nord,"  and  this  not- 
withstanding  that  there  were  fewer  cars  in  use 
^an  in  peace  time. 
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FRANC]£~FRB^CH  RAILWAYS  (22) 


Conaeqaences  of  the  War.— It  may  seem 
premature  to  endeavor  as  yet  to  outhoe  the 
effects  of  the  war  on  railway  companies.  Still, 
if  we  take  into  account  its  results  up  to  date, 
we  shall  not  go  far  wrong  in  saying  that  there 
win  be  an  increase  in  traffic  rates  in  Franqp 
alter  the  war.  This  is  die  opinion  of  a  number 
of  competent  men  and  is  badced  up  by  the 
finandai  results  of  operation  during  the  last 
year  or  two. 

Already  in  1913,  the  railway  *yrstems  taken 
as  a  whole  showed  an  excess  of  expenditure 
over  and  above  the  eaminga  of  over  42,000,- 
000  francs,  resultiiig  especially  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  «Etat,»  *P.  0.»  and  «Midi»  rail- 
ways. But  ovring  to  the  war,  the  earnings  fell 
suddenly  from  2,017,000,000  francs  ($4(3,400.- 
000)  in  1913  to  1,670,000,000  ($334^000) 
in  1916  (according  to  the  estimates  made),  but 
the  total  liabilities  of  the  railways  passed  from 
2,059,000,000  francs  ($4n,800,0(i0)  in  1913  to 
2,015,000,000  ($403,000,000)  in  1914,  2.019,000,000 
($403,800,000)  in  1915  and  2,444,000,000  in  1916 
($4881800,000)  (estimated  f^res).  It  there- 
tore  follows  that  the  deficit  in  fte  earnings  of 
42,000,000  ($8,400,000)  in  1913,  has  risen  suc- 
cessively to  343,000,000  ($68,600,000)  in  1914,  to 
372,000,000  ($74,400,000)  m  1915  and  to  455,000.- 
000  ($91,000,000)  in  1916.  Consequently,  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  notwithstanding  the  resumption  of 
traffic  and  a  constant  growth  in  die  recdpts,  the 
deficit  continues  to  increase.  This  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  continual  increase  in  tbe  price  oi 
raw  material,  especially  coal,  as  well  as  to  an 
increase  in  expenditure  in  respect  of  staff.  We 
have  no  reason  to  expect  that,  after  i)ie  war. 
the  cost  of  living,  any  more  than  that  of  raw 
material,  will  decrease  sufficiently  to  re-estab* 
liah  the  equilibrium  which  wts  already  broken. 
An  increase  in  tariffs  will  alone  stnupMen  ont 
a  financial  situation,  a  prolongation  of  whidi 
would  be  prejiididal  to  the  essential  interests 
of  the  countiy.  Moreover,  several  ccmntri^ 
have  already  some  3rear5  back  been  obliged  to 
resort  to  this  measure  read^red  necessaiy  by 
ecooomic  conditions,  and  from  which  there  is 
no  escape  in  France  either. 

It  is  also  to  be  expected  that  as  a  result  of 
the  war,  the  opimsttion  in  En^aad  to  the  Qian- 
nd  tminel  will  disapfwar.  It  is  not 

too  much  to  hope  that  the  union  of  the  two 
countries,  after  having  been  cemented  on  the 
fields  of  battle,  will  continue  after  the  war  and 
will  manifest  itself  particularly  by  an  economi- 
cal entente  and  doaar  commercial  contact 
which  the  construction  of  the  tunnel  woidd 
greatly  facilitate.  We  can  already  get  some 
idea  of  the  services  it  would  have  rendered 
during  the  recent  war  in  transporting  troops 
and  munitions:  the  running  capacity  of  the 
tunnel  being  estimated  at  120  trains  a  day  of 
500  tons,  i.e.,  6  trains  an  hour^  daring  20  hours, 
it  would  thus  have  been  possible  to  ensure  the 
safe  transportation  of  30,000  men  and  30,000 
tons  of  goods  a  day.  The  g^reat  conflict  hag 
sufHced  to  convert  several  Bntish  military  au- 
thorities to  the  idea  of  the  tunnel,  and  all  the 
big.  shipowners  bv  the  mouth  of  their  princi- 
pal periodical,  Tne  Shipping  World,  now  ac- 
knowledge the  utility  of  the  tunnel.  Work  on 
a  tunnel  had  been  started  both  from  the  French 
and  English  coasts  in  1875  after  an  English 
corporation  known  as  The  Qiannel  Tunnel 
Company  obtained  an  act  authorizing  it  to  un- 
dertake preliminazy  works,  and  llic  French 


Submarine  Railway  Company  in  ±r 
had  obtained  a  concession  obligs--^- 
pend  at  least  2,000,000  francs  ($«•. 
vestigation  work.   The  French  ac: 
over  7,000  soundings,  took  over  3  '>< 
from  the  sea-bottom  in  the  Strar 
sank  a  shaft  and  started  a  headii* 
^tte.    The  English  company  oir  i 
siderable  opposition  and  interrapt>:<- 
eral  rival  projects  were  mooted.  It 
the  British  govemiAent  suspende;! 
then  in  progress,  a  shaft  164  tcer 
chalk  at  Shakespeare's  Cliff,  Dc^  \ 
sunk,  whence  at  an  inclination  o: 
driftway  seven  feet  in  diameter  pr.-] 
yards  eastward  under  the  sea.  6n-:{ 
deemed  it  'inexpedient  for  a  sobs:-- 
munication   to   exist   between  Ee..- 
France,®  and  despite  the  persistent  f" 
prominent  supporter.  Sir  Edward  Wii. 

f)re5ented  bill  after  bill,  all  ^ipea^- 
owed  to  continue  the  woric  were  r 
soon,  however,  as  the  Bntish  Parw- 
cides  in  favor  oi  the  tunnel,  the 
speedily  pushed  to  a  successful  cooc . 

Statistica.— Tbe^  development  o- 
and  the  paid-up  cajntal  1^  decade  v 
was  as  follows: 


YiAia 


1S30 
1840 
1S» 

ii% 

1880 
1990 
1900 
1910 
1912 


Inn  IB 

aptD  31 
Daomte 


415 
3.0», 
9,4M 
1T.4ID 
23.7Ji 
3i.S» 
38,121 

40.m 


Kilometer  =  0.621 
tatei  currency. 


miln.    Ftanc  n  19  aA  ' 


The  division  among  the  sevcnl  n:: 
in  1912  was  as  follows: 


COHPANV 

AvmM 

m 

tion 
during 
the 
ye«r 

Capital  «aliit«d 

Ex. 

by 
the 

Sub- 
sidies 

Mofd .... 
Brt  

Kilo- 
meters 
3,785 
4,062 
7,787 
9. 666 
4.056 

HilUona 
(francs) 
1.945 
1.755 
2.209 
4.163 
1.151 

103.4 

aso.s 

I. 126.6 
1,131.4 
6JO 

52S.ia  ' 
S84.OT  * 
600.W 

8n.»'< 

250,«P  ■ 
JOO.W  ■ 

QrUftnt. . 

P.L.M;. 

HUi... 

Bt«t  

Cei&tufB^ 

Oct  l£C- 

ToUl.. 

'Si 

1,564 

2,746 
104 

256 

l,t7J 
36 

141.7 

113. sr  ■ 

40,717 

14,427 

5.293 

3.272.Sr*' 

•19.720 

Kikxnetcc  cs  0,631  nita.  Vnm^t9  oBii  i 
States  cwraoicr* 
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FRANCS— FRENCH  MERCHANT  FLEET  (33) 


HECEItTS,    EXPENDITUMS    AND   NET  PBOPm. 


YXAKS 

Gram 
racapts 

Ux 

tolua  off 

Work- 
ing 

Net 

profit 

Coefft- 
dent 
of 

Rates 

of 

nentjoo 
G^iUl. 

1841.. 
1850.. 
186a. 

isTa. 

1880; . 
1890.. 
1900t. 
1910.. 
1912.. 

MillioiU 
(franca) 
15 
96 
418 
634 
1,061 
1,154 
1.517 
1,828 
1,997 

MOlioiu 
(francs) 
8.3 
45 

188 

515 

539 

607 

824 
1,099 
1,264 

MiUiotis 
(franca) 
4.7 

.  51 

230 

321 

523 

548 

693 

729 

733 

Per 
cent 

64 

47 

45 

48 

50 

31 

54 

60 

63.3 

Per 

cent 

3.75 
4.67 
3.95 
4.75 
3.85 
4.10 
3.86 
3.72 

FkMte  w  19  oentt  in  United  8t»tw  cumney. 

The  division  for  1912  among  the  different 
companies  was  as  follows: 

CoMMinr 

Groaa 

receipt! 

with 

taa 
taken  oS 

Work- 
ins 

Net 
pvoGt 

Coeffi- 
cient 
of 

open^ 
tion 

Nord  

Bit  

gt*:::::::: 

A.R  

Btot  

ntiti  ranuz , . . 

Total  

MilUom 
(franca) 
325 
291 
502 
588 
143 
69 
242 
20 
16 

UiJlioDa 
(fraoca) 
199 
175 
169 
532 
76 
63 
216 
21 
10 

MiUioaa 
(franct) 
126 
119 
L35 
256 
67 
6 
26 
I 
6 

F«r 

oent 
61.27 
60.33 
55.03 
56.62 
52.88 
91.4 
89.4 

113.2 
60. S 

1.997 

1,264 

735 

63.5 

Aano  a=  19  cents  UnitMl  States  citneoey. 


,  In  these  tw6  tables  the  coefficient  of  opera- 
tion is  the  relation  o{  wt»rking  expenses  to 
gross  profit.  The  rate  of  remuneration  on 
capital  has  been  determined  by  comparing  the 
net  profits  with  the  capital  of  establishnient. 
The  liquidation  charfres  on  the  capital  are  not 
taken  into  aooonnt. 

Trmfflc— The  progressive  deretoipment  of 
traffic  and  lowering  of  rates  from  1841  to  1904 
was  as  follows: 


Ybaiis 

Total  distRRce 
covered 

Mean  tariff 
per  Idloraetar 

Me«i 
receipts 

per  kUo- 
meter 

PasMO- 

geis 

Rreii^t 

Passeo- 
ger« 

Mniions 
<rfktto- 
melera 
paneo- 
gen 

Millions 
of  kilo- 
metric 
tons 

Cea- 
timea 

Cen- 
times 

Praaci 

1841.. 

112 

38 

7.00 

12.00 

26,000 

1850.. 

797 

462 

6.66 

7.7 

32.700 

I860.. 

2.921 

120 

5.64 

6.92 

45,600 

1870. . 

4.272 

5.057 

4.95 

6.14 

■  40,800 

1880. 

3.863 

10.500 

5.04 

5.95 

46.000 

1890.. 

7.943 

11,759 

4.40 

5.46 

35,000 

1900.. 

14,063 

16,557 

3.67 

4.69 

39.800 

1910., 

16.907 

21.984 

3.51 

4.27 

45,400 

1912. . 

18,178 

24,878 

3.48 

4.20 

48,880 

Pranc  =  IO0centiinefi=  19cents  in  United-States  correnqy. 
KtkHneter  =  0.62t  miks.  Metric  too»  2,205  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois. • 


V15 


Division  among  the  companies  of -the  traffic 
for  1912  was  as  follows: 


CoHFAiry 

Total  distance 
covered 

Mean  tariff 
per  kilometer 

Mean 
receipts 

Psasen- 
sera 

PreiKht 

Pasaen- 

gBTS 

Preigtit 

pernio* 
meter 

Hlllioni 
at  kiio- 
meters 
pessen- 
wen 

Kilo- 
metric 

tons 
Tnillinrf 

Od- 
times 

Cen- 
tunes 

Francs 

Nord  

Bet  

Orl^ns  

P.  L.  M . . . . 

A.R  

Btat  

Midi  

CttntUK^ . . 
P«tit>  re- 
aeaiu  

TMkl.,.. 

2,933 
2.477 
2.900 
4.446 

707 
2.924 
1,380 

108 

102 

3.085 
4,640 
3.266 
7,323 

651 
1,892 
1.708 

203 

109 

3.455 

3.17 

3.41 

3.87 

2.92 

3.31 

3.48 

2.42 

5.87 

5.721 

4.18 

7.43 

8.47 

4.66 

4.74 

S-96 

6.68 

8.58 

84.662 
58,428 
58.730 
60,960 
22,809 
41,051 
35.714 

11,114 

18.178 

24,878 

3.44 

4.20 

48.880 

1  franc  =100  centimes «  19  oeata  in  United  States 
cnrrency.  1  kilometer  a 0.621  siilea.  Metric  ton««2.205 
Urn.  aroirdupois.  Hie  number  of  Ulonetric  paaaengera 
or  tona  is  the  mm  of  Idlometen  cowed  hj  eadi  pawiiimiii 
or  by  each  tott  ol  freigbt. 

M.  DE  Saint  AuAin^ 
Engineer  to  the  Chemin  de  Per  du  Nord. 

23.  FRENCH  USRCHANT  FLEET.  If 

a  study  is  made  of  the  French  menhant  fleet 
covering  a  period  of  more  than  a  century  and 
its  importance  compared  with  the  maritime 
traffic  m  France,  one  cannot  help  being  struck 
by  the  fact  that  the  commercial  fleet  sailing 
under  the  French  flag  lias  never  been  in  proper 
proportion  to  the  maritime  trafiic  of  the  differ- 
ent French  ports. 

The  present  situation  as,  disclosed  by  the 
figures  leaves  no  doubt  in  this  respect.  If  the 
last  normal  year  (1^13)  be  taken  as  an  example, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  maritime  trade  holds, 
as  regards  French  exterior  trade,  a  prepon- 
derating place,  no  matter  under  what  aspect  it 
is  considered.  Merchandise  forming  the  ex- 
terior trade  of  France  in  1913  weired  no  less 
tiian  78300,000  terns.  Of  this,  trade  by  sea  ac- 
counted for  40,000,000  tons,  or  54  per  cent. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  weight  of  merchan- 
dise, maritime  trade  therefore  accounted  for 
more  than  half  of  France's  exterior  trade.  If 
the  value  of  the  goods  is  considered,  and  not 
their  weight,  the  result  is  even  more  striking. 
The  general  exterior  trade  of  France  in  1913 
represented  20  milliard  of  francs  ($4,000,000,000). 
Of  this  sum  maritime  trade  accounted  for  13 
milliard  of  francs  ($2,600,000,000),  or  65  per 
cent.  As  regards  the  value  of  the  goods  making 
up  this  exterior  .trade,  sea  traffic  represented 
two-thirds  of  the  total.  Before  the  war,  con- 
sequently, despite  the  considerable  development 
of  our  commercial  relations  with  Belgium,  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  France  carried  on  a 
vast  sea  trade  with  foreign  countries.  It  is 
nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  part  played  by 
France  in  sea  trade  was  relatively  small  when 
compared  with  that  o{  other  countries.  Im- 
ports amounted  in  1913  to  22.56  per  cent  as 
regards  weight  and  38.8  per  cent  value.  The 
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exports  were  56i9S  per  cent  weight  and  57.1 
per  cent  value.  The  result  of  this  sitnatipn  is 
that  France  paid  in  1913  to  foreign  vessels  an 
amount  of  414,000,000  francs  ($82,800,000)  in 
f  reis^  chai^^. 

History. —  The  most  serious  point  is  the 
disproportion  which  is  continually  increasing ' 
between  the  importance  of  the  French  maritime 
traffic  and  its  merchant  fleet.  This  can  easily 
be  realized  by  quoting  a  few  figures  from  old 
statistics.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  -ISth  century 
the  statistics  of  the  French  Customs  Adminis- 
tration ^ve  the  value  of  imports  and  exports, 
distin^ishin^  between  traffic  by  land  and  sea; 
but  without  mdicattng  wdghts.  We  are,  there- 
fore, obliged  to  base  our  comparisons  on  the 
value  of  the  merchandise  carried  at  a  fairly 
remote  period  which  gives  a  less  exact  idea 
of  the  problem  under  considei^tion.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  important  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered when  studying  the  maritime  transport 
industry  is  more  die  weight  of  the  goods  trans- 
ported than  their  value.  However,  useful  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn  from  the  figures  appear- 
ing in  the  statistics.  In  1822  ships  flying  the 
French  flag  earring  transports  of  French 
origin  and  destination  represented  61  per  cent. 
In  1835  It  fell  to  48  per  cent.  This  percentage 
was  maintained  during  the  reign  of  Loms 
Philippe,  reaching  48.9  per  cent  in  1850.  In 
1866,  on  the  eve  of  new  legislation  (law  of  19 
May  1866)  establishing  equal  treatment  for  all 
,  ships  in  French  ports,  the  percentage  fell  to  43 
per  cent.  Prom  this  time  onward,  .it  contitiued 
to  decline  rapidly  owing  to  competition  with 
foreign  ships,  and  in  1880,  before  any  new  legis- 
lation was  made  to  protect  it,  it  only  represented 
37  per  cent.  These  fittctttations  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

VMiTBs  ExnunuD  IN  laujom  am  vuwca. 


YSARS 

Value  of 
importa 

and 
exports 
c«rn«d  by 
Fnoch 
ships 

Value  of 
imtMHta 

and 
exports 
earned  by 
foreign 
■liipa 

Total 

Percent* 

ahips  in 
this  total 

1822  

31ti 

197 

513 

61 

1835  

532 

560 

1.092 

48 

18SD  

976 

l.OlJ 

1.993 

48.9 

1866  

2,500 

3,196 

5a696 

43 

2.727 

*,*S9 

7,1U 

37 

More  precise  information  is  available  for 
recent  years.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  in 
1900,  ships  Bying  the  French  flag  accounted  for 
26.18  per  cent  of  imports,  while  exports 
amounted  to  50.82  per  cent.  If  a  comparisoh 
is  made  of  the  figures  quoted  for  1913  and  1900 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  an  improvement 
in  exports  but  a  diminution  for  imports.  As 
regards  the  freight  charges  paid  by  France  to 
foreign  countries,  this  amounted  in  1900  to  a 
litUe  more  than  300.000.000  francs  ($60,000,000) 
or  an  increase  of  $22,800,000  in  13  years. 

In  presence  of  the  declining  role  played  by 
the  French  merchant  fleet  in  the  national  mari- 
time traffic  it  is  permissible  to  enquire  into  the 
general  causes  wnidi  have  brought  about  sudi 
a  $tate  of  affairs. 


Causes  of  the  Inferiority  of  the  French 
Merchant  Fleeb— It  should  first  of  all  be  re- 
membered that  up  to  1866  the  French  flag  had 
been  protected  by  adequate  measures,  such  as 
reserving  certain  traffic  for  French  ships  and 
giving  them  an  advantageous  differential  treat- 
tnent  for  other  traffic.  A  very  close  interest, 
therefore,  united  the  exterior  maritime  trade 
with  the  national  flag,  as  was  the  case,  more- 
over, in  foreign  countries.  In  1860  the  Engli^ 
were  the  first  to  renounce  this  system  of  privi- 
leges and  protection  which  had  been  followed 
by  all  the  merchant  fleets  of  the  maritime 
countries  of  Europe  during  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries.  There  was  every  advantage  to  the 
Engli^  in  taking  this  step  as  their  trade  did 
not  fear  rivals  at  that  time.  France  was 
dragged  into  the  movement,  and  by  the  com- 
mercial treaties  of  1860  suppressed  the  greater 
part  of  the  customs  dues  which  protected  its 
markets,  and  established  by  law  of  19  May  1866 
complete  equality  for  all  ships  entering  its  ports. 
It  was,  however,  found  that  the  French  com- 
mercial fleet  was  unable  to  support  the  com- 
petition to  which  it  was  suddenly  subjected. 
Desjnte  the  general  increase  of  commercial  ac- 
tivity, the  French  merchant  fleet  only  made 
slow  progress  and  was  outstripped  by  those 
countries  she  had  formerly  rivaleo. 

As  far  back  as  1869  public  opinion  became 
uneasy  regarding  this  situation  and  an  in- 
vestigation was  ordered  with  a  view  to  placing 
the  French  merchant  fleet  on  a  better  footing. 
The  tra^c  events  of  18^  prevented  the  pro- 
posed program  from  being  carried  out,  and  it 
was  in  1£81  only  that  a  law  was  promulgated 
protecting  the  merchant  fleet.  In  1893  a  new 
system  was  inaugurated,  which  was  replaced 
later  in  1902  and  once  more  modified  in  1906. 
The  main  lines  of  this  new  l^slation  were  the 
establishment  of  certain  premiums  and  com- 
pensations for  equipment  of  French  ships,  the 
conditions  varying  with  each  new  law.  At 
times  sailing  vessels  were  favored,  while  at 
others  they  were  harshly  treated.  Sometimes 
navigation  premiums  were  paid  acoordii^  to 
die  distance  covered  and  sometimes  compensa- 
tioo  for  equipment  was  granted  corresponding 
to  the  number  of  days  taken  up  in  die  adminis- 
trative equipment  of  the  ship.  At  other  times 
ships  constructed  in  France  alone  profited  by 
these  laws  while  at  other  periods  vessels  built 
abroad  were  placed  on  the  same  level  as  the 
former.  The  same  criticism  can  be  applied  to 
all  these  legal  texts,  i.e.^  that  instead  of  en- 
couraging French  shipbuilding  they  festabli^ed 
a  certain  policy  which  had  to  be  strictly  fol- 
lowed and  which  did  not  tend  to  improve  the 
shipping  industry.  However,  the  law  of  19 
April  1906  —  the  most  recent  one  —  instituted 
a  system  which  has  been  in  vogue  for  the  last 
eight  years  before  the  war  and  which  has  given 
interesting  results.  The  gross  tonn^e  of  the 
French  commercial  fleet  in  1906  was  2,047,95% 
and  2,498.285.92  in  1914. 

The  abnormal  situation  in  which  the  Frendi 
merchant  fleet  was  placed  oti  accotmt  of  the 
return  to  a  protection  tariff  greatly  favoring 
agriculture  and  various  categories  of  industries 
should  also  be  noted.  It  is  a  fact  that  mari- 
time transports  do  not  trade  throughout  France 
to  their  full  capacity.   Customs  protection  can- 
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not  Aerefore  be  extended  to  thetn.  On  the 
other  band  it  can  do  them  a  lot  of  harm  indi- 
rectly because  it  impedes  international  trade 
dependent  on  maritime  transports.  It  was  to 
parry  this  abnormal  state  of  affairs  that  the 
system  (an.  artificial  one)  of  allowing  premiums 
and  compensation  for  equipment  was  estab- 
lished; or  in  odier  words  privileges  were 
granted,  theoretically,  with  a  view  to  counter- 
balancing the'  serious  situation  outlined  above. 
But  other  causes  of  a  geographical  and  economi- 
cal order,  independent  naturally  of  customs 
le^slation,  explain  why  the  FremJi  commercial 
fleet  is  not  on  the  basis  it  should  be  with  re^ 
spect  to  die  exterior  trade  of  France. 

L^t  us  commence  by  examining  the  geo- 
grai^ical  causes.  It  has  freiiuently  been  con- 
sidered that  France  derived  great  advantage 
from  the  fact  that  she  is  bordered  by  three  dif- 
ferent oceans,  with  an'  iitiportant  number  of 
ports.  This  was,  of  course,  of  undonbtcd  ad- 
vantage when  ships  were  of  small  dimensions 
and  when  l&nd  transports  did  not  concentrate 
on  a  certain  number  of  ports.  To  this  system 
of  dispersion,  modem  conditions  of  maritime 
transportation  and  transportation  'by  railway 
Irave  sulMtituted  a  system  of  concentration. 
The  large  ports  of  to-day  are  the  cross-roads 
of  sea  routes  and  land  routes  serving  as  junc- 
tions for  distant  destinations.  Secondary  ports 
of  course  play  a  lesser  role.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  confine  activities  to  limited  numbers 
of  ports,  of  modern  construction  and  equipped 
with  adequate  machinery  to  deal  rapidly  with 
die  loading  and  unloading  of  large  tonnage 
ships.  Whereas  in  some  countries,  Germany 
for  instance,  a  choice  of  ports  is  limited  — 
Bremen  and  Hamburg  — a  certain  indecision 
was  maintained  in  France,  due  to  local  jeal- 
ousy, with  the  result  that  competition  has  been 
keen  between  quite  a  number  of  French  mari- 
time ports.  In  other  words,  if  there  ire 
numerous  French  ports  able  to  harbor  ships 
of  an  average  tonnage,  none  of  them  are  as  well 
equipped  as  Antwerp,  Hamburg  or  Liverpool. 
This  natniaTIy'  makes  its  repercussion  felt  on 
the  French  commercial  fleet  which  is  practically 
dependent  on  national  trafHc. 

Another  very  serious  result  of  a  geographi- 
cal order  is  the  transfer  of  the  European  mari- 
time trade  from  the  Mediterranean,  which  was 
the  great  traffic  centre  at  the  end  of  the  18th' 
century,  to  the  North  Sea,  wherfe  to-Aay  most 
of  die  merchandise  ts  handled.  English,  Ger- 
man, Dutch  and  Scandinavian  vessels  are  ac- 
cordingly near  the  source  of  the  large  freight 
trafnc  of  Europe,  and  when  making  long  disr 
tance  voyages  they  have  access  to  French  ports, 
thereby  being  in  a  position  to  complete  their 
cargoes  on  the  outward  journey  or  Uploading' 
part  of  their  goods  on  the  return  trip. '  French' 
ships  on  the  contrary  only  have  at  their  disposal 
French  freight  or  freight  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean. If  French  ships  desire  to  secure  a  part 
of  the  large  freight  traffic  of  the  North  Sea 
diey  are  obliged  to  make  a  trip  to.  notthem 
waters,  thus  increasing  their  operating  expenses. 
On  fii^  thought  it  might  be  objected  that  the 
French  commercial  fleet  does  not  suffer  from 
lack  of  freight,  for,  according  to  the  figures 
previously  quoted,  France  has  insufficient  Ships 
to  transport  the  mass  of  goods  making  up  her 


whole  maritime  traffic.  But  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  in  freig^it  matters  it  is  not  only 
quantity  which  counts,  the  nature  of  the  mer- 
chandise also  plays  an  important  role.  As  re- 
gards Fran.ce,  the  godds  making  up  the  exports 
are  rarely  of  a  very  heavy  character, 

France  does  not  produce  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  coal  to  satisfy  her  needs  (40^000,000  tons  as 
against  60,000,000  consumed) ;  she  cannot  there- 
fore follow,  the  example  of  England  who  is 
able  to  assure  freight  m  coal  exports.*  Again, 
France  does  not  export  vast  quantities  of  metal- 
lurgicdL  products  like  Germany  (potash  salts 
for  instance) ;  neither  is  she  in  a  position  to  ex-- 
port  a  large  amount  of  coal  like  Germany,  who, 
although  exporting  a  quanti^  greatly  inferior 
to  En^nd,  is  nevertheless  able  to  supply  its 
ships  with  a  not  to  be  despised  cargo  of  Uiis 
combustible.  Finally,  France  does  not  possess, 
like  the  United  States,  the  enormous  export 
freight  constituted  by  its  grains,  meat,  cotton 
and  petroleum.  Exports  from  France  generally 
consist  of  light  materials  which  is  much  ap- 
preciated by  ships  from  the  North  anchoring 
in  our  ports  as  sattie  serves  to  complete  their 
cargoes.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  French 
goods  are  more  adaptable  as  cargo  for  foreign 
ships  touching  our  shores  than  to  French  ves- 
sels attached  to  their  respective  ports. 

To  these  geographical  and  economical  causes 
must  be  added  reasons  of  an  administrative 
nature.  The  regulations  covering  the  merchant 
fleet  are  more  onerous  and  complicated  in 
France  than  in  any  other  maritime  country  of 
Europe,  The  recent  law  of  17  April  1917  re- 
garding the  security  of  navigation  and  regulat- 
mg  the  work  aboard  merchant  ships  has  added 
to  the  already  heavy  burden  laid  down  by 
former  laws.  Furthermore,  the  discipline  of 
the  crew  is  less  well  assured  in  France  than 
it  is  in  other  European  countries  possessing  a 
merchant  fleet.  For  instance,  the  Decree  of 
24  March  1352  covering  discipline,  although 
modified  on  several  occasions,  is  still  con- 
sidered as  inadequate  to  meet  modern  condi- 
tions and  its  revision  was  decided  upon.  This 
task  was  confided  to  the  Conseil  Sup^rieur  de 
la  Navigation  Maritime  which,  after  a  long  and 
minute .  examination  1^  a  special  commission, 
in  which  all  interests  were  represented,  has 
drawn  up  a  draft  defining  the  respective  ri^ts 
and  duties  of  shipbuilders,  captains  and  crew. 
Unfortunately  the  government  responsible  for 
the'draft  in  question  did  not  insist  on  a  Parlia- 
mentary debate,  with  the  consequent  result  that 
uncertainty  exists  regarding  questions  of  dis- 
ci;pline  as  the  texts  of  the  old  law  are  severely 
criticised  and  liberties  taken  with  them  while 
the  text  oi  the  draft  has  .  not  yet  been  made 
law. 

The  foregoing  show  the  difficulties  handi- 
capping the  French  merchant  fleet  at  the  out-' 
break  of  war. 

But  a  wrong  idea  might  be  formed  of  the 
situation  if  account  is  not  taken  of  the  ui^nt 
necessity  of  providing  cargo  boats  to  meet  the 
needs  of  French  maritime  traffic. 

NecesBlly  of  a  French  Commercial  Fleet 
for  the  Developmeni  of  French  Bxportations. 

*ln  t9\S  Sngland  niportcd  76.fl00.000  tons  of  cokI 
withont  tdcing4nto  •ccoimt  the  21,000,000  tons  of  bunlcrr 
coal  taken  by  ahoB  landing  at  Bnglisli  porta,  thna  making 
up  a  total  of  97,000.000  tona. 
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—  Some  Urge  countries  carrying  on  extensive 
exportation  trade  by  sea  present  the  curious 
contrast  that  their  sea  trade  has  developed 
while  their  own  shipbuilding  declined,  tilts 
was  especially  the  case  with  the  United  States 
during  the  period  extending  from  1865,  i.e.,  at 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  to  recent  years.  In 
1860  American  ships  accounted  for  two-thirds, 
to-  be  precise  66.3  per  cent  of  the  maritime 
transportation  between  the  United  States  and 
foreitfn  countries.  In  1914  it  only  amounted 
to  8.6  per  cent.  During  this  time  the  exterior 
commerce  of  the  United  States  increased  from 
.4  milliard  to  21  milliard  francs  ($800,000,000  to 
$4,200,000,000).  This  anomaly  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  of  the  U  milliard  francs, 
($2,200,000,000)  representing  almost  the  whole 
of  the  American  merchandise  exported  in  1912, 
about  5  milliard  ($1,000^000)  of  these  goods 
enjoyed  a  sort  of  monopoly,  that  is  to  say,  that 
this  merchandise  was  unable  to  be  produced  in 
an^  quantity  in  the  muntries  sending  thdr 
ships  to  America  to  procure  it  The  goods 
were: 

450,000,000  iranca  —  cvtmlU  And  by-productt 
8^.000,000    "    —  tiMhorpTMerradiBMt 
2.83O4KIO,O00     "     —  GOttOR 
530,000^    "    — petvotanm 

France  is  naturally  not  in  a  similar  position. 
She  has  neither  the  abundant  resources  of  new 
countries  possessing  an  excess  of  agricultural 

Eroducts  and  supplying  them  to  densely  popu- 
ited  countries^  nor  any  of  these  products  of 
which  a  capricious  nature  has  given  a  sort  of 
monopoly  in  certain  regions.  Consequently, 
most  of  the  gotjds  exported  by  France  are 
similar  to  'those  exported  by  other  countries 
whose  ships  accordingly  compete  with  our  own 
in  home  ports,  particularly  England  and 
Germany. 

The  French  exportation  amounts  to  a  total 
annual  sum  of  about  7  milliard  francs  ($1,400,- 
00(^000)  compared  to  6  milliard  880  millions 
($1,376,000,000)  in  1913.  Of  this  total,  about  60 
per  cent  is  represented  by  manufactured  articles, 
that  is  to  say,  goods  able  to  be  produced  in 
other  countries,  and  especially  in  those  compet- 
ing on  a  large  scale  with  the  French  merchant 
fleet.  It  is  therefore  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  France  leaves  to  her  competitors  the  care 
of  transporting  much  of  the  merchandise 
making  up  her  export  trade. 

But  the  subject  ^outd  not  be  dismissed  by 
the  bald  statement  that  the  reason  for  the  infe- 
riority of  the  French  merchant  fleet  is  because 
France  practically  confines  her  exports  to  manu- 
factured goods.  A  more  thorough  investigation 
should  be  made  and  an  analysis  taken  of  the 
products  exported.  Most  of  them  consist  of 
articles  of  luxury,  which  recommend  themselves 
by  the  elegant  manner  in  which  they  are  pre- 
sented and  the  hall  maHc  establishing  their 
quality.  Very  few  exporters  seek  a  cheap  mar- 
ket for  these  goods.  Now  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  buyers  are  judges  of  the  price  of 
goods,  while  on  the  contrary  they  are  often  un- 
able to  distinguish  between  the  finely  finished 
article  and  that  of  the  cheap  and  crudely  made 
substitute.  This  is  a  thing  one  has  to  be  edu- 
cated up  to.  In  this  category  of  goods  are  the 
following:  nearhr  all  textile  products,  clothes, 
articles  of  fashion  (ladies'  dresses,  lingerie, 
hats,  etc).  This  group  represents  about  tme- 


third  of  the  value  of  all  French  exportations. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  ^ures: 

SUk.  floM  nlk,  ttlk  tiMOM   S88  mmiou. 

Cotton  »nd  cotton  (mbrics   511  ' 

Wool  mod  wooln  bbrks.   632  ■ 

PluuidlMfiip   69 

ClothM«ndKaiBrfe   252  " 

HM,  MftiaeUlomn  and  SnOui   136 

2. Its  • 

*  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  our  large 
dressmakers  and  fashion  houses  escape  the 
danger  of  delivering  their  wares  through  the 
intermediary  of  foreigners  on  accomt  of  the 
frequency  of  the  personal  business  rdations  of 
their  overseas  clientele  with  them.  Strai^rs 
residing  a  short  while  in  Paris  or  passing 
through  the  city  undoubtedly  create  a  strong 
link  between  these  producers  and  themselves 
which  greatly  adds  to  the  development  of  this 
branch  of  our  exportations.  But  this  clientele, 
although  constantly  renewed  by  several  visits 
to  France,  is  as  constantly  curtailed  by  the  fact 
that  once  the  clients  return  to  their  home  coun- 
try they  are  obliged  to  bave  recourse  to  an 
intermediary  for  the  reception  of  any  further 
goods.  The  Germans,  especially,  make  ffreat 
efforts  in  distant  European  countries  to  substi- 
tute the  Berlin  fashion  for  the  Paris  fashion 
and  whatever  prestige  the  Utter  still  retains, 
the  good  taste  of  people  must  not  be  too  blindly 
relied  on  to  allow  us  to  overlook  the  danger 
with  which  wc  are  tlircatened 

Even  in  the  matter  of  non-manufactured 
productj(  there  are  cert«ii  articles  of  export 
which  it  is  necessary  to  bave  presented  to  cli- 
ents by  an  intermediary  who  is  more  or  less 
a  connoisseur  of  their  special^.  For  instance, 
wines  and  liqueurs,  which  represent  an  annual 
esqiortation  of  265,000,000  francs,  should  not 
be  delivered  to  distant  clients  through  English 
or  German  shipping  agencies,  as  thi^  run  the 
risk  of  being  supplanted  by  such  substitutes  as 
Australian  daret,  Australian  burgundy,  Moselle 
or  Rhine  wines  and  even  'Deutscbes  Koanac* 
manufactured  in  the  open  port  of  Hambu^. 
In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  the  list 
of  French  expprts  not  classed  in  the  statistics 
figure  566,000,000  francs  of  parcels  post  and 
656,000,000  francs  of  undenominated  ^ood^  or 
a  total  of  over  a  milliard,  francs,  m  which 
manufactured  arUdes  and  *objets  de  luxe* 
certainly  play  an  important  role. 

The  greater  part  of  French  industries,  there- 
fore, need  to  be  exported  by  a  properly  organ- 
ized national  service  which  would  avoid  the  use 
of  intermediaries  in  whom  one  encounters  dan- 
gerous rivals.  Thanks  to  their  merchant  fl^t 
the  Germans  have  been  able  during  the  last  30 
years  to  place  on  all  the  markets  of  the  world 
German  goods  which  before  that  period  were 
practically  unknown.  Undoubtedlv  the  perse- 
vering efforts  of  Uie  German  traders  have  ac- 
counted for  much  to  achieve  this  result,  but  the 
transportation  by  (^rman  ships  and  the  delivery 
of  the  goods  by  German  intermediaries  result- 
ing therefrom  were  a  necessary  condition  of 
success.  Let  it  be  further  remembered  that  the 
Cknnan  product,  being  nearly  always  cheaper 
than  that  of  its  competitors,  has  less  need  of 
recommendation  to  prospective  purchasers  than 
the  better  and  more  elegant  — but  generally 
dearer  —  article  of  French  f<U>rication. 
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Under  these  conditicois  any  improvement  of 
the  merchant  marine  in  France  is  dependent 
not  only  upon  efforts  displayed  by  the  govem- 
meiit  and  shipbuilders  but  «lso  oy  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  shippers  in  general  Ship"  . 
pers  should  be  made  to  realize  the  importaace 
of  the  eventual  destiiution  of  their  merchan- 
dise, and  not  become  more  or  less  disinterested 
in  its  fate  once  the  goods  have  been  dispatched 
and  an  invcHce  sent.  It  is  indispensable  for 
them  to  follow  up  the  shipment  to  the  vety  door 
of  the  client,  and  the  mtermediaiy  naturally 
de^gnated  for  such  a  task  is  unquestionably 
the  agent  of  a  regular  French  navigation^  com- 
pany. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  owicg  to 
the  very  nature  of  the  French  export  trade,  a 
close  union  of  the  shipbuilding  industries  wtd 
this  export  trade  is  an  essential  condition  of  ■ 
success  for  the  one  as  for  the  other. 

The  Critical  Sitnation  Created  by  the 
War^On  1  Jan.  1914  the  French  commercial 
fleet  comprised  2,498,285  raw  tonnage.  To  1 
Jan.  1917  the  tonnage  of  French  merchant  fleet 
sunk  through  acts  of  war  (mines,  suhmarines, 
etc)  amounted  to  311,271  torn.  As  very  few 
ships  have  been  added  to  the  French  merchant 
fleet  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  ton- 
nage at  the  commencement  of  1917  wa&  reduced 
to  2,265,000  tons.  These  figures  snfliciently 
prove  the  serious  character  of  the  situation. 

This  situation  is  not  due  entirely  to  sub* 
marine  losses.  It  is  greatly  agsravated  by  the 
almost  unsurmountaMc  obstaws  encountered 
during  the  fint  three  years  of  war  1^  Ae 
French  constructors  to  make  good  the  losses. 
These  obstacles  are  of  two  kinds:  (a)  Impos- ' 
sibility  of  constructing  ships  in  France;  (b) 
impossibiHt>[  of  procuring  them  from  abroad. 
The  impossibility  of  construction  in  France  is 
easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  raw  material 
(sheet  iron,  angle-iron,  profiles)  indispensable 
for  naval  construction  can  no  longer  be  fur- 
nished by  the  French  metallurncal  manufacto- 
ries as  most  of  Aem  are  located  in  the  invaded 
districts  of  northeastern  France.  To  under- 
stand this  it  is  merely  sufficient  -to  state  that  in 
1913  the  departments  of  Meurthe  and  Moselle 
alone  produced  19,798,000  tons  of  iron  ore  of 
the  21,714.000  tons  extracted  throughout 
France.  Furthermore,  the  steels  which  it  was 
possible  to  procure,  either  from  neutral  or 
allied  countries,  were  all  exclusively  reserved 
for  direct  war  purposes.  The  naval  shipbuild- 
ing yards  were  themselves,  at  the  request  of 
the  government,  transformed  into  munition 
factories  for  the  making  of  shells.  Moreover, 
these  shipbuilding  yards  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty to  finish  the  ships  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
construction  but  which  were  still  on  their 
stocks.  There  was  no  question,  therefore,  of 
undertaking  new  naval  construction,  wnich 
scarcity  of  labor,  moreover,  would  have  made 
difficult  of  realization. 

Fiiully,  as  the  submarine  warfare  became  , 
more  intense,  each  maritime  country  ,awoke  to 
the  necessity  of  jealously  reserving  its  own 
ships  for  its  own  needs.  England  at  first, 
quickly  followed  by  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
the  United  States  (1916)  and  lastly  Japan  in 
September  1917,  successively  forbade  the 
transfer  oT  their  national  fla^.  Under  these  - 
circumstances  not  only  was  it  impossible^  to  re- 
place  lost  merchant  vessels  by  new  nmts  but 


the  exploitation  of  foreign  ships  under  the 
French  nag  waa  also  out  of  the  question.  It 
was  only  when  matters  reached  an  acute  crisis 
that  the  proper  authorities  took  steps  to  obtain 
si^plie*  of  steel  from  France's  reserve  stock 
necessary  to  construct  some  20  small  vessels 
(1,400  tons)  for  delivery  in  the  spring  of  1918. 

The  need  of  reconstituting  the  French  mer- 
chant fleet  was  still  further  accentuated  by  the 
fact  that,  apart  from  loss  of  tonnage  mentioned, 
the  bulk  of  merchandise  to  be  handled  in  the 
French  ports  during  the  war  was  following  an 
ever  upward  tenoen^.  This  is  easily  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  before  the  war  France's 
exterior  commerce  by  land  was  prinoMlly 
transacted  with  Cicrmany  and  fielffium.  Thus, 
owing  to  the  war,  these  two  land  routes  were- 
dosco  to  her.  Again,  if  French  exports  by  sea 
have  declined  since  1914,  importations  on  the 
other  hand  have  increased  in  such  proportiotis 
that  the  total  mass  of  maritime  commerce  has  - 
reached  a  much  higher  figure. 

We  quote  a  few  f^res  trfeen  from  statis- 
tica  compiled  at  the  ports.  By  toeing  the  total 
figures  affecting  merchandise  dtsemtarked  and 
mbarkcd  In  die  40' principal  ports  of  Fnmee 
we  find  the  followinff: 

19t3   42.39«,6ftS  tOM 

1914   S5,a»,4M  * 

1915   42.265.903  ' 

1916   56.673.098  " 

But  if  only  goods  disembarked  in  the  same 
ports  are  amsioercd  the  pnHKirtion  in  the  in- 
crease ,ia  audi  gPCBtet;  aa  iriU  be  sees  fram  die 
following  figures; 

1913   31. 864.516  tons. 

1914   «7. 223.519  * 

1915   40,155.S84  ' 

19W   51,502,75S  " 

These  figures  do  not  furnish  any  iii£cation 
from  the  point  of  view  of  importance  of  the 
French-maritime  traffic  after  the_  war.  They  do 
possess,  however,  a  permanent  interest  because 
they  show  the  recepUve  capacity  of  the  French 
ports  which  have  been  able  to  handle  in  1916, 
under  lorticularly  diflicult  circumstances,  20,000,- 
OiX)  tons  more  imports  than  in  1913.  An  idea 
can  thus  be  formed  of  the  future  possibilities 
of  the  maritime  trade  in  the  ports  of  France. 

The  lesson  tx>  be  learned,  therefore,  from  the 
critical  situation  caused,  by  the  war  is  the 
absolute  need  of  a  powerful  French  merchant 
fleet;  such  a  fleet  did  not  exist  in  peace  times, 
and  the  need  for  the  same  was  imperative  in 
the  two  cases.  Serious  obstacles 'will  have  to 
be  surmounted  before  this  fleet  can  be  properly 
developed.  However,  the  teachings  of  the 
present  war  prove  in  an  irrefutable  manner  the 
necessity  for  manufacturers  to  preoccupy  them- 
selves with  means  of  maritime  transportation 
which  forms  such  a  link  between  them  and  their 
foreign  clientele.  Moreover,  once  the  war  ter- . 
minated  it  will  be  possible  not  only  for  French 
shipbuilders^  but  also  for  all  those  other  in- 
dustries which  suffered  so  cruelly  during  the 
years  1914-18,  to  procure  either  abroad  or  in 
the  French  maricet  that  machinery  indispensable 
for  naval  construction. 

It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  certain  of  the 
obstacles  cited  above  regarding  tKe  develop- 
ment of  the  French  merchant  fleet  in  normal 
times  are  gradually  being  overcome  and  some 
are  on  the  point  of  being  entirely  eliminated. 
As  a  case  in  point  we  night  mention  the  large 
•  ~J 
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source  of  heavy  frel^t  which  French  maritime 
enterprises  might  derive  from  the  operation  of 
the  iron  mines  of  Normandy  and  Brittany.  As 
recent  as  1913  1,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore  was 
embariced  at  Caen  or  Saint  Nazaire.  The  con- 
siderable development  of  the  metallurgical  in- 
dustry in  the  west  of  France  during  the  years 
1914~18  leads  one  to  suppose  that  this  figure 
will  increase  in  large  proportions  in  the  future. 

To  sum  up,  the  crisis  which  the  French  mer- 
chant fleet  is  suffering  from  is  a  serious  though 
not  an  irremediable  one.  It  can  be  overcome 
because,  on  the  one  hand,  the  general  interest 
of  tho  nation  is  to  remedy  the  present  situation, 
and  on  the  other,  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
transportation  enterprises  as  well  as  the  manu- 
facturers cr  producers  interested  in  the  exterior 
commerce  of  France  are  capable  of  finding  a 
solution  to  the  problem. 

Prepared  and  contributed  by  the 
CoMirfe  Central  Des  Armateurs  De  France. 

34.  THE  FSBNCH  ARMY.   On  the  eve 

of  the  great  war,  the  French  army  was  in  an 
evolutionary  period.  The  recruitii^  of  the 
troops,  their  organization,  the  dassincation  of 
the  grades,  armament,  etc.,  were  all  being 
modified  aIoi%  new  processes  and  many  meas- 
ures in  course  of  practice  produced  no  other 
rcitult  than  causing  that  temporary  confuaon  so 
inherent  to  every  transformation. 

Befobe  the  Wak. 
Recruiting,  General  BffectiTet,  Budget — 

The  law  of  7  Aug.  1913,  called  *the  three  years 
service  bill*  ratified  the  principle  of  obligatory 
and  equal  service  for  all  French  citizens.  Serv- 
ice is  contracted  for  28  years,  viz.,  three  years 
with  the  active  army  (this  time  is  all  passed 
under  the  colors),  11  years  in  the  Active  Army 
Reserve,  comprising  two  periods  of  training;  the 
first  of  23  days  and  the  second  of  17- days; 
seven  years  in  the  Territorial  Army  with  one 
period  of  training  of  nine  days,  and  seven 
years  in  the  Territorial  Army  reserve,  the  men 
in  this  category  taking  part  in  reviews  and 
eventually  in  sentry  work  on  lines  of  com- 
mtmication.  The  ^classes*  are  divided  into 
parts:  men  fit  for  active  service  and  men  only 
apt  for  auxiliary  service.  Voluntary  enlist- 
ments can  be  contracted  by  youths  attaining 
their  18th  year.  Up  to  a  fi^ore  fixed  by  the  War 
Office  younp  men  possessmg  a  certificate  for 
military  aptitude  granted  to  them  for  efficiency 
may  contract  a  three  years'  enlistment  which  will 
enable  them  to  be  discbai^d  sooner  from  active 
service.  Enlistments  may  be  made,  moreover, 
for  four  and  five  years,  and,  in  case  of  war,  for 
th'e  duration  of  hostilities.  Men  undergoing 
their  military  training^  period  may  re-enlist  for 
a  total  duration  of  15  years.  In  the  Gendar- 
merie and  in  certain  special  services  re-enlist- 
ments may  be  contracted  beyond  this  period. 
The  age  limits  are  55  years  for  the  Gendar- 
merie and  60  years  for  special  services.  The  ad- 
vantages denved  by  the  men  contracting  re- 
enlistments  consist  in  better  pay,  premiums  and 
pensions.  The  pension  is  granted  after  25  years* 
service.  A  proportional  pensioh  is  alk>wed 
after  IS  years. 

The  Colonial  troops  are  formed  of  young 
men  demanding  such  service,  voluntary  enlist- 
ments, re-enlisted  men  and  ^ung  men  residing 
in  the  colonies.  Special  pnvileges  are  granted 


to  the  enlisted  and  re-enltsted  men  in  this  cate- 
gory. The  Algerian  native  troops  are  recruited 
by  enlistments  and  re-enlistments  and  by  means 
of  classes  (calls  to  the  colors)  whernn  the  prin* 
ciple  of  replacement  is  allowed. 

The  black  troops  of  West  Africa  are  also 
recruited  by  enlistments  and  re-enlistments  and 
by  properly  authorized  calls  according  to  the 
local  customs.  The  census  taken  m  1911  for 
France  showed  a  population  of  394)01,507.  The 
figure  for  the  colonies,  for  the  same  period, 
was  about  60,000,OOa  Is  1912  there  were 
314,369  conscript^  frcmi  whidi  had  to  be  de- 
ducted a  nnmbcr  of  men  unfit  for  service,  men 
previously  rejected  and  men  who  had  already 
contracted  enlistments,  which  reduced  the  num- 
ber to  240^502.  The  number  of  troops  for  1914, 
not  including  colonial  troops,  was  28,519  officers, 
762,450  men  and  187,317  horses.  The  war  cred- 
its for  France  in  1913  amounted  to  4,738,603,534 
francs  ($947,720,707).  Of  this  sum  military 
expenses  accounted  for  983,224,376  francs 
($196,644,875)  for  the  army  and  an  amount  of 
488,941,062  francs  ($97,788^12)  for  the  navy. 

High  Conunand  aikd  Central  Adnuiiiatn- 
tiocu — The  constitutional  laws  of  France  pro- 
vide that  the  army  be  placed  under  the  nomi- 
nal command  of  the  President  of  the  republic 
The  War  Minister  is  the  acting  chief.  A 
Superior  Board  of  the  National  Defense  (de- 
cree of  14  June  19,13)  examines  all  questions 
regarding  the  co-operati<m  of  the  various  min- 
istries.  The  Superior  War  (Council  studies  all 

?uesti(Mis  relating  to  the  preparation  of  war. 
t  is  composed  of  the  Minister  for  War,  his 
general  staff  and  10  generals  selected  by  the 
nigh  command  in  case  of  war.  The  general 
staff  of  the  army  (decree  14  May  1912)  is  di- 
vided into  two  groups.  The  first  group  is  con- 
cerned with  the  preparation  of  war  f^ns,  the. 
second  looks  after  current  affairs.  The  chief 
of  the  general  staff  \s  assisted  by  two  superior 
officers.  The  first  of  these,  who  is  at  the  head 
of  the  first  groups  holds  the  rank  of  major- 
general  in  time  of  war,  the  other  at  the  head 
of  the  second  group,  remains  at  the  ministry 
once  the  mobifization  order  is  issued.  The 
Under-Secretary  of  War  (decree  of  16  Feb. 
1914)  is  in  charge  of  administrative  affairs. 

The  Erecting  bodies  are  divided  up  as  fol- 
lows; The  Board  of  Control  prepares  the  bud- 
get, centralizes  the  accounts,  has  an  administra- 
tive control  over  the  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery, 
engineers,  quartermaster  munitions  and  sani- 
tary services,  over  the  CTolonial  troops  and  all 
questions  dealing  with  the  various  arms  and 
services.  The  Technical  Board  acting  under 
the  direct  authority  of  the  War  Minister,  is  re- 
sponsible for  unity  of  direction  and  fulfils  any 
technical  missions  that  may  be  confided  to  it. 
The  principal  missions  are:  Inspection  of  cav- 
alry, unmounted  artillery,  coast  patteries,  engi- 
neering service,  schools,  aeronautics,  automo- 
biles, reserves,  military  preparation,  etc.  Tech- 
nical committees  and  permanent  or  temporary 
commissions  study  those  questions  of  a  more 
important  technical  order.  The  territory  is  di- 
vided into  21  regions  as  follows:  I,  Lille; 
2,  Amiens;  3,  Rouen;  4,  Le  Mans;  S,  Orleans; 
6,  CThalons;  7,  Besangon;  8,  Bourges;  9,  Tours; 
10,  Rennes;  11,  Nantes;  12,  Limoges;  13,  Cler- 
mont-Ferrand; 14,  Lyons;  15,  Marseilles;  16, 
Montpellier;  17,  Toulouse;  18,  Bordeaux;  19, 
Algiers;  Zi,  Nancy;  21,  Einnal. 
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Each  region  Is  itself  divided  into  several 
subdivisions  possessing  one  or  more  recruiting 
offices.  The  two  large  centres  of  Paris  and 
Lyoti&  possess  a  military  government,  headed  by 
a  governor. 

Ranks.— The  military  hierarchy  comprises 
the  following  grades:  Private,  corporal,  ser- 
^nt,  sergeant-major,  candidate  for  commis- 
sion, adjutant,  adjutant-chief.  After  this  classi- 
fication the  officers  follow  in  the  order  here- 
after indicated : ,  Second  lieutenant,  lieutenant, 
captain,  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel  brig- 
adier-general, general,  marshal.  The  title  of 
fourner  bestowed  on  a  private  indicates  em- 
ployment as  a  clerk.  In  the  cavalry  the  rank 
of  brigadier  corresponds  to  that  of  corporal  in 
the  infantry,  white  sergeants  and  sergeant- 
majors  are  called  *marecha1  de  logisi>*  and 
"maredial  des-loris-chef »  The  title  of  majoi 
added  to  that  of  captain  or  tommander  indi- 
cates an  administrative  function.  The  title  oi 
adjutant-major  added  to  the  rank  of  c^cer  in- 
dictates  a  function  of  assistant  to  battalion  or 
regimental  chiefs. 

Generals  of  division,  called  upon  to  com- 
mand army  corps  in  peace  time,  and  armies  and 
groups  of  armies  in  war  time,  are  Inyested  with 
authority  placing  them  on  the  same  level  as 
regards  rank.  Non-commissioned  officers  con- 
sist mostly  of  men  who,  on  conclusion  of  their 
service,  have  reached  the  necessary  standard  tb 
be  enrolled  in  their  respective  rank  at  mobilir 
jation.  Professional  non-commissioned  officers 
are  constituted  by  means  of  rC'Cnlistments. 
These  re-enlistments  carry  with  them  certain 
privileges  such  as  higher  pay,  bonuses,  pensions 
and  civilian  employment  reserved  for  them  once 
Uieir  service  is  concluded. 

The  recruiting  for  officers  who  mal::  a  career 
of  the  armv  ts  undertaken  in  three  differeht 
ways:  (IJ  The  large  Military  Schools. —  The 
famous  military  school  of  Saint  Cyr,  where  pu? 
pils  are  received  after  passing  the  mathematical 
class  A  secondary  examination,  furnishes  ofiicerS- 
to  the  infantry  and  cavalry  after  two  years' 
training.  The  Polytechnic  School — pupils  ad- 
mitted after  passing  HKcial  mathonatical  exam- 
inations —  furnish  officers  to  the  artillery  and 
engineers  after  a  two-year  course  of  training. 
Some  of  the  pupils  oit  the  termination  of  their 
studies  set  up  in  practice  as  dvil  engineers.  In 
such  a  case  their  status  in  the  army  is  that  of 
reserve  officer.  The  pupils  of  these  schools 
spend  two  months  with  a  corps  troop  at  the  end 
of  each  year's  studies,  the  first  time  as  a  private 
soldier  and  the  second  time  as  a  non-comnois- 
sioned  officer  (law  of  7  May  1913).  (2)  The 
schools  for  non-commissioned  officers  and  can- 
didates lor  commission  are  military  schools  to 
which  are  sent  non-commissioned  officers  who 
have  completed  two  years'  service  in  this  grade 
and  have  satisfied  while  so  serving  the  standard 
of  capacity  and'  have  passed  the  examinations 
set  corresponding  to  the  superior  primary  test. 
(3)  The  adjutants  or  sergeant-majors  havine 
served  at  least  10  years  as  non-commissioned 
officers  are  appointed  by  decree  of  the  President 
of  the  republic— on  recommendation  of  thdr 
superior  officers  in  a  proportion  not  exceeding 
1.5  per  cent  of  the  vacancies  to  be  filled.  Iti 
addition  to  these  three  categories,  the  law  ot 
April  1913  provided  for  the  recruiting  of  a 
certain  number  of  officers  in  the  active  aro;^ 
by  the  admission  o£  reservq  officer^  on.,tluM> 
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fulfilling  certain  oonditions.  The  declaration  of 

war  interrupted  this  experiment  before  ^pre- 
ciable  results  could  be  obtained.  The  prepara- 
tory schools  receive  the  sons  of  soldiers  with 
the  object  of  preparing  them  for  an  army 
career.  The  Prytan^  Militaire  de  la  Fleche 
receives  sons  of  officers  and  sons  of  state  offi- 
cials, gives  them  a  complete  secondary  training 
and  prepares  them  for  admission  to  the  military 
schools.  Most  of  the  pupils  are  admitted  free 
of  charge.  The  Ecoles  pr^aratoires  d'Enfants 
de  Troupe  receive  sons  of  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers. They  receive  a  primary  instruction  with 
a  view  to  prejparing  them  for  the  grade  of  non- 
commissioned officer  and  subsequently  officer. 
Board  and  training  are  free  on  condition  that 
the  pupils  contract  a  five-ymr  enlistment  on 
leaving  tlfe  school. 

There  are  four  schools  for  the  infantry,  one 
for  the  cavalry  and  one  for  the  artillery^ 
L'Orphelinat  Heriot  receives  the  orphans  of 
non-commissioned  officers  and  officers. 

The  recruiting  for  complementary  officers  is 
undertaken  by  the  following  means :  ( 1 )  Spe- 
cial Reserve  OBcert. —  Officers  of  the  active 
army  may,  at  tneir  request,  be  placed  <hi  the 
*^ecial  reserve*  list,  in  determined  proportiona. 
These  officers  are  replaced  in  the  active  arm^, 
placed-  on  the  list  of  reserves  and  railed  up  in 
case  of  mobilization.  _  They  are  obliged  to  un- 
dergo a  period  of  training  of  five  weeks  every 
two  years.  They  draw  a  pension  and  receive 
special  privileges.  (2)  Pensioned  Officers. — 
Officers  in  receipt  of  a  pension  are  called  upon 
to  serve  five  years  as  complem^tary  officers 
after  they  have  ceased  to  belong  to  the  active 
branches  of  the  army.^  They  may,  however,  at 
their  request,  be  maintained  in  the  reserves 
after  ttvs  period  of  five  years  has  elapsed.  The 
officers  penuoned  off  before  the  completion  of 
their  25  years'  service  still  belong  to  the  army 
until  the  expiration  of  such^rioa  (3)  Officers 
Resigning  Their  Commission. —  Officers  of  the 
active  army  may  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  the 
Reserves  in  their  respective  grades.  (4)  Pupils 
of  the  Large  Schools. —  The  pupils  of  the 
Polytechnic  Sduxd,  designated  for  employment 
in  state  dvilian  services  or  resigning  when  leav- 
ing the  school,  the  pupils  of  the  ficole 
Forestiere,  £cQle  Normale  Sup^rieure,  ficole 
Nationale  des  Mines  de  Saint  Etienne.  £cole 
Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures,  £cole  des 
Fonts  et  Giauss^s,  are  liable  to  serve  as  re- 
serve officers.  By  the  terms  of  the  law  of  1905. 
these  young  men  complete  one  year's^  training 
iif  a  corps  troop,  under  ordinary  cpnditims,  ana 
follow  during  this  period  a  course  of  studies 
preparing  them  for  the  grade  of  officer.  The 
law  of  1913  modified  these  arrangements  by 
substituting  for  the  one  year's  service  a  mili- 
tary training  carried  out  in- the  schools  them- 
selves with  an  annual  period  of  two  months  in 
a  troop  corps  during  the  course  of  the  studies.. 
These  arrangements,  which  only  applied  to  the 
ficole  Normale  Sup^rieure,  the  £cole  Forestiere 
and  the  £pole  Polytechnique,  up  to  the  present 
have  operated  but  very  little.  (5)  Non-Com- 
missioned  Officers  of  the  Active  Army.: — The 
disdiarged  non-commissioned  officers  who  have 
received  a  dipIcHna  for  aptitude  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  their  chiefs  and  who  possess  the 
necessary  training  and  social  status  may  be 
nominated  reserve  officers.  They  can,  while  not 
a^tqa^y  r^nkii^  as  an  t^tx,  hold  a  positipit  ifi 
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diief  of  section.  (6)  Young  Men  Called  up  for 
Service  with  the  Colors. —  By  tfie  terms  of  the 
law  of  1905  the  young  men  undergoine  their 
two  (or  diree)  years'  service  may  be  acunitted 
to  the  regional  schools  after  one  year's  service 
provided  they  have  satisfied  military  require- 
ments as  to  aptitude.  The  course  of  studies 
lasts  six  months.  On  leaving  these  schools  they 
may  be  called  upon  to  undergo  a  fieriod  pf  six 
months'  training  in  a  troop  corps  in  the  grade 
of  non-commissioned  officer.   TTie  law  of  1913 

S anted  these  young  men  permission  to  enter 
e  military  sdiools,  admission  being  allowed 
after  one  year's  service.  The  studies  last  one 
year.  The  men  accomplish  their  third  year's 
ser\'ice,  first  as  candidates  and  finally  as  non- 
commissioned officers,  during  the  ^  last  six 
months.  These  dispositions  arc  not  yet  in 
force.  The  officers  of  the  territorial  array  are 
recruited  from  among  the  reserve  officers. 

Promotion. —  Promotion  in  the  active  army 
is  gained  partly  through  seniority,  partly 
through  choice.  Second  lieutenants  are  pro- 
moted first  lieutenants  automatically  after  two 
years'  service.  For  the  other  grades  up  to  and 
mclbding  battalion  diief  promotion  is  granted 
according  to  seniority.  But  every  year  the 
Minister  of  War,  on  recommendation  from  the 
proper  officials,  draws  up  for  each  branch  of 
the  service  a  "promotion*  schedule  promoting 
specially  chosen  officers.  The  promotion  of  offi- 
cers so  chosen  is  one-third  for  captains  and 
one-half  for  battalion  chiefs.  From  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel  all  promotion  is  hy  choice. 
In  the  reserve  and  territorial  armies  second 
lieutenants  are  promoted  hrst  lieutenants  after 
four  years'  service,  the  other  grades  being  by 
choice.  The  minimum  period  of  seniority  to 
rise  from  one  grade  to  another  is  two  years 
for  a  lieutenant,  four  for  a  captain,  three  for  a 
major,  two  for  a  lieutenant-colonel  and  for 
grades  above  that  three  years.  This  period  is 
just  one-half  in  war  time.  Promotion  in  the 
ranks  is  entirely  b]r  choice  with  a  minimum  of 
seniority.  The  private  soldier  should  reckon 
on  serving  six  months  before  being  promoted 
to  corporal,  etc. 

General  Staff. —  In  peace  time  besides  the 
Army  General  Staff  there  exist  staffs  for  army 
corps,  divisions  and  brigades.  Their  personnel 
is  composed  of  gazetted  staff  officers  and  ad- 
ministrative crfHcers  of  the  General  Staff,  the 
latter  beinff  more  particalarly  concerned  with 
carrying  out  orders  emanating  from  the  cabinet 
or  government.  The  recruiting  of  gazetted 
staff  officers  is  undertaken  at  the  Superior  Mili- 
tary School.  Officers  fulfilling  requirements  as 
to  age,  seniority  of  rank  and  command  may 
participate  in  the  annual  examination  on  recom- 
mendation of  their  superior  officers.  This  ex- 
amination or  competition  is  drawn  up  by  the 
Minister  of  War.  The  pupils  admitted  follow 
during  two  years  the  course  of  studies  at  the 
Paris  school.  They  are  gazetted  staff  officers 
on  termination  of  their  studies  provided  they 
have  satisfied  the  necessary  tests.  The  grade  of 
staff  officer  can  be  attained  by  superior  officers 
and  captains  not  having  followed  the  course  of 
studies  al  the  military  school  but  having  satis- 
factorily passed  the  tests  equivalent  to  those 
required  by  candidates  bdonginp^  to  the  school. 
Sudi  cases  are,  however,  exceptional.  Gazetted 
officers  on  leaving  the  school  are  attached  for 
two  years  to  general  staff  officers  to  comjriete 


'  their  training.  After  this  period  r 
serve  in  the  branch  of  their  sen-ji: . 
mander  for  two  years.  Th^  hzvc  re- 
tain letwtli  of  time  pmxotis  to  thd: : 
to  the  General  Staff  in  other  bizrc. 
service  than  that  originally  cfaoses  l 

The  principal  brandies  of  tb(  :- 
The  Control,  diarged  with  safegnari" 
lerests  of  the  Paymaster's  Detanci 
the  administrative  services,  with  5np<- 
proper  application  of  decrees  and 

The  controllers  form  a  special  c:-- 
own  governing  body.  The  Artillen  S- 
tends  to  the  general  (Urection  of  ^: 
of  this  service  and  its  proper  worfc:r< 
of  a  special  General  Staff.  The  Mdl-. 
ice  is  confided  to  military  enginn- 
own  governin|[  body.    The  Engberr 
looks  after  this  ^ranch  of  the  senk- 
sures  its  proper  running  in  the  >r 
en^neers.   There  follow  the  AeriraL.- 
ice,  the  Sanitary  Service,  the  Veterink- 
the  Military  Justice  and  Penitentia-  ■ 
the  Recruiting  Service,  the  Pavmafl:--- 
the  Post  and  Telegraph  Senice.  :bf 
Service,  the  Automobile  Service,  etc 

Troops;— The  law  of  15  Apn  !  I 
vided  for  the  following  or^anizati<'-r.  | 
^am  of  which  was  not  entirely  roLf.j 
time  of  mobilization: 

The  infantry  comprises  173  recj 
3  battalions  of  4  companies.  31  b£  i  I 
^chasseurs'  of  wluch  12  are  specially  ir| 
to  serve  in  the  Alps,  6  regiments  of '.  i 
12  regiments  of  Algerian  sharpshoc-r- 1 
ments  of  the  Foreign  Legion,  a  vam'  -  i 
of  Saharian  companies,  the  Pans  re^ri 
MLoper-firemen,  and  special  discipUr.ir.  \ 
Tpe  officer-personnel  of  an  infantr.  'j 
comprises,  besides  the  normal  unici.  i  I 
mentary  body  destined  for  the  need.""! 
zation.   It  comprises  one  lieutenant-o 
addition  to  the  one  secondinR  the  cdr 
battalion  chiefs,  six  captains,  thre* 
chiefs  and  three  adjutants.    Eadi  co:r. 
one  captain,  two  lieutenants  and  o:if 
Ten  cyclist  groups,  one  attached  to  or. 
division,  are  formed  by  certain  bsrt 
"chasseurs.*    Commanded  by  a  car-i." 
one  of  them  is  divided  into  two  pbtccc 
platoon,  commuided  Xxy  a  liemesan*.  - 
seven  non-comi^issionea  officers  and 
seurs.* 

The  cavalry  comprises  93  rcginifr:- 
lows:  12  cuirassiers,  32  dragoons.  23'" 
k  cheval,*  14  hussars,  six  African 
six  Algerian  ^spahis.*    There  are.  - 
four  Algerian-Tunisian  remount  cak^; 
17  cavalry  remcHint  groups  in  Franci 
airy  regiments  are  composed  of  t"^" 
squadrons  and  one  depot  squadroa  >- 
her  of  stiuadrons  in  Africa  may  be  o- 
mintsterial  decree.   Brigades  of  cavair> 
vided  with  wheeled-madiine-gun  scc^c;- 

The  field  artillery  comprises  62  rerr 
three  or  four  groups  of  batteries  r 
autonomous  groups  of  field  and  mout-. 
lery  in  Algeria-Tunisia  and  Mon'w::^ 
lotteries  of  horse  artillery  are 
field  artillery  regiments.    In  all  thfTf 
batteries  mounted  in  France  and 
Frarfce.   The  heavy  artillety  fonnF  r 
ments,  m  all  34  batteries.  The  nur 
tiUery  forms  two  r^pments,  14  ^ 
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Frante  and  dght  outside  France,  including  the 
autonomous  groups.  The  foot  artillery  forms 
nine  r^ments  in  France.  In  all  89  batteries, 
of  which  30  are  coastal  and  59  land  —  two 
autonomous  groups  in  Algeria-Tunisia  of  four 
batteries  each. 

The  engineers  are  composed  of  nine  regi- 
ments of  sai^ier-miners  of^  25  battalions.  Be- 
sides two  battalions  forming  a  corps,  one  regi- 
metit  of  sapper  telegraphers  of  four  battalions 
and  two  battalions  forming  a  corps  in  Algeria- 
Tunisia  unite  all  the  units  of  this  arm  of  the 
service  without  distinction  of  specialty.  The 
troops  of  the  Aeronautic  Service  comprise: 
(1)  Seren  companies;  {2)  Sections^  the  num- 
ber of  which  is  determined  by  ministerial  de- 
cree; (3)  One  company  of  conductors.  These 
Units  are  formed  into  groups  making  one  corps. 

The  "Train  des  Equipages*  (Supply  Train) 
forms  21  squadrons  ot  three  companies,  in 
which  are  included  a  few  (Companies  from  Al- 
geria. The  troops  of  the  administrative  and 
sanitary  service  make  up  sections  of  secretaries 
to  the  staf{  officers  and  recruiting  officers,  sec- 
tions of  clerks  and  laborers  and  sections  of 
hospital  attendants,  orderlies,  etc.,  forming  a 
corps.,  The  Departmental  Gendarmerie  (Con- 
stabukty)  form  27  legions,  25  of  which  for 
France,  one  for  Al|^na-Tunisia  and  one  for 
Paris.  The  le^on  is  subdivided  into  depart- 
mental companies  and  the  company  plus  a  cer- 
tain number  of  mounted  or  umnounted  brigades 
are  spread  oyer  different  r^ons  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  service.  Tlie  Colonial  Gen- 
darmerie forms  a  few  detachments.  The  Re- 
publican Guard  of  Paas  consists  of  three  bat- 
talions and  four  squadrons.  The  '^Corps  de 
pouanes*  (Customs)  and  "Chasseurs  Forest- 
iers"  (Foresters'  Corps),  attached  to  the  Ter- 
ritorial Army,  are  dependent  in  peace  time  on 
the  Ministry  of  Finance  and  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, respectively.  The  Saharian  troops,  of 
rariable  strength,  form  four  compames.  The 
Colonial  tmops,  aubmomous  and  obtinct  from 
th£  Home  (Metropolitan)  Army  form  24  re^- 
fflents,  a  part  of  which  is  in  France,  and  a  part 
in  the  colonies :  Tonkin,  Cochin-Cnina,  China 
and  Morocco  Battalions  forming  corps  at  Die- 
go-Suarez,  Senegal,  Madagascar  and  New  Cale- 
donia. Companies  forming  corps  at  Gniana, 
Martinique,  Guadeloupe.  In  adcfition  there  are 
sections  of  secretaries,  clerks,  laborers,  hospital 
Otderlies,  etc..  Native  troops  also  form  part 
of  the  Colonial  troops,  in  the  f oltowtng  manner : 
One  regiment  of  Annamite  riflemen,  four  regi- 
ments of  Tonkinese  riflemen,  four  regiments 
of  Senegalese  riflemen,  battalions  forming  a 
torps  of  Senegalese  riflemen  in  various  Afncan 
ccflomes,  native  corps  in  Gaboon,  Kongo,  Tchad 
and  diree  regiments  of  Madagascar  riflemen. 
The  artillery  of  the  Colonial  troops  is  divided 
up  in  France  and  in  the  colonies  to  form  seven 
regiments  and  two  autonomous  groups, .  be- 
sides five  companies  of  laborers  and  one  com- 
pany of  ammunition  loaders  in  France  and  six 
mixed  companies  in  the  colonies.  Finally,  two 
squadrons  of  Senegal  "spahis,*  one  native 
squadron  in  the  Kongo  and  one  in  Indo-China. 
To  these  regular  corps  should  be  added  a  vari- 
able number  of  corps  and  detachments  formed 
according  to  local  and  temporary  circumstances 
for  the  needs  of  the  colonies. 

Mobiliationi— The  active  amy  corps  are 
completed  by  means  of  reservists  from  the 


youngest  classes.  They  also  form  new  corplt 
called  reserve  corps,  by  means  of  reservists  and 
complementary  cadres  from  the  active  corps 
completed  the  reserve  cadres.  Under  these 
conditions  each  active  regiment  forms  a  re- 
serve regiment  and  each  battalion  forming  a 
corps  a  battalion.  Similar  dispositions  were 
taken  for  the  mobilization  of  artillery,  cavalry 
and  other  corps  and  services. 

The  Territorial  Army  when  mobilized  com- 
prises 145  regiments  (one  per  subdivision), 
seven  battalions  of  ^chasseurs*  and  17  bat- 
talions of  "zouaves,*  The  territorial  cavalry 
forms  a  number  of  squadrons  corresponding 
to  the  resources  in  horses.  The  territoriu 
artillery  comprises  a  grouo  of  batteries  cor- 
responding to  each  one  of  me  active  regiments. 
Finally,  according  to  the  military  r^on,  the 
Territorial  Army  forms  one  battalion  of  en- 
gineers, one  train  squadron,  one  section  of  ad- 
ministrative troops  and  one  section  of  hospital 
attendants. 

The  large  units  when  mobiUsied  are  divided 
up  as  follows :  EHvtsions  of  infuitry,  compris- 
ing  one  staff  group,  two  or  Aree  infantry 
brigades,  one  squadron,  one  artillery  regiment; 
one  company  of  engineers,  one  ambulance,  one 
administrative  ccmvoy,  etc  The  army  cor^s 
comprise:  One  staff  group,  two  or  three  divi- 
sions of  infanti^,  one  brigade  of  cavalry,  one 
regiment  of  artillery,  one  company  of  sai^rs, 
one  company  of  pontoon  workers,  one  park 
company,  etc  Armies  and  groups  of  annks, 
formed  only  in  war  time,  the  ccmiposition'  ot 
which'  is  uiucnown. 

Kqui^nient  Armament.-^  T:}»  infantry  is 
armed  with  a  rifle,  1886  model,  modified  in  1893, 
of  an  eight-millimeter  bore  with  magazine 
containing  eight  cartridges,  of  a  weight  with- 
out bayonet  and  unloaded,  of  4  k.  240  (about 
eight  and  one-half  pounds).  Two  ^pes  of 
machine  guns;  the  fidd  madiine  gun,  f^teaux 
model,  and  the  fortress  machine  gun,  Hoteh- 
Idss  model. 

The  cavalry  is  armed  with  a  caralnne  of  the 
same  system  as  the  rifle  but  with  three  cart- 
ridges ;  a  sword  and  a  lance  for  certain  regi" 
ments.  Machine  gim  on  wheels  of  the  same 
model  as  that  of  the  inf^tr^r.  The  field 
artillery  consists  of  a  gun  of  75-milliraeter  bore, 
1897  model  with  recoil  on  gun  carriage,  hy- 
draulic br^e  and  independent  tine  of  sight 
The  heavy  artillery  indudes  several  models: 
120-millimeter  short,  in  sted,  hvdrauHc  brake, 
pneumatic  recuperator;  155-milItmeter  short, 
120-millimeter  Icmg,  iM-millimeter  long,  230- 
millimeter  mortar,  220-millinieter  gun.  The  in- 
fantry soldier  is  supplied  with  120  cartridges, 
the  wagon  attached  to  each  company  supplies 
65  per  man,  and  the  ammunition  sections  t/i 
columns  110^  in  all  501. 

AutomobUes. —  The  needs  of  the  army  on 
mobilization  are  covered  by  requisition.  Tbt 
government  grantis  premiums  to  owners  of 
motor  trucks  and  tractors. 

The  Aviation  section  included  several  hun- 
dred types  of  machines  of  different  models. 
Dirigibles  only  existed  in  the  form  of  a  few 
trial  models. 

Utnform.—  ln  1914  the  French  army  had 
not  adopted  for  its  uniform*  colors  of  little 
vtsiUHhr.  The  question' i#as  under  omsideni- 
tion.  The  greater  part  a£'  the '  troops,  partic- 
alarly  the  mfantry,  were  provided  witti  red 
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trousers  and  a  red  kepi.  The  'chasseurs  i 
lued*  wore  deep  blue  trousers  with  jonquil 
borders  and  iMpi  of  the  sanw  color.  The  k/tj^ 
for  the  Alpine  *clusseun*  was  replaced  by  a 
biret  The  African  troops  wore  a  red 
cheohia  with  the  voluminous  trousers  common 
to  the  natives,  red  for  the  zoiuves,  blue  for  the 
Algerian  sharpshooters.  The  cavalry  was  pro- 
vided with  a  steel  helmet  with  an  elevated  crest 
for  the  draeoons  and  the  cuirassiers.  The  light 
cavalty  haa  just  adopted  a  similar  helmet,  but 
shorter  and  lifter.  The  cuirassiers  retained 
the  steel  breastf^te.  The  artillerymen  wore  a 
black  uniform  with  red  stripes  on  the  trousers. 
The  engineers  wore  the  same  c<dors  as  the  ar- 
tillery with  the  same  capot  as  the  infantry  in 
field  service  uniform.  A  blue  or  khaki  cov- 
ering placed  on  the  helmets  and  kepis,  when 
in  field  dress,  made  the  uniforms  less  visible. 

Rewarda  and  Distinctiona. —  The  rewards 
and  distinctions  destined  to  maintain  the  morale 
of  the  army  are :  The  Order  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  including  grades  of  chevalier,  officer, 
commander,  great  officer,  great  cross.  These 
various  grades  are  awarded  to  officers,  and, 
exceptionally,  to  the  rank  and  file ;  for  seniority 
of  service  or  particularly  distinguished  services 
die  order  is  sdso  conferred  on  civilians  by  the 
state.  The  military 'medal  ts  awarded  to  the 
rank  and  file.  It  is  exclusively  awarded  to 
soldiers  and  sailors.  If  it  is  awarded  to  an 
(dScer  it  constitutes  a  supreme  recompense, 
ranldng  even  hii^er  than  the  Order  of  the 
I^mon  of  Honor. 

varioits  commemorative  medals  of  certain 
campaigns  and  orders  existing  in  countries 
under  French  suierain^  reward  services  ren- 
dered to  the  o>lontes. 

Ansa  2  Aug.  1914. 

On  the  declaration  of  war,  the  c^nkm  of  all 
military  experts  was  to  the  effect  Uiat  hostilities 
would  be  of  short  duration,  which  opinion  coui- 
dded  with  that  of  the  most  eminent  economists 
of  the  day.  A  few  mouthy  a  few  weeks  even, 
would  probably  witness  the  exhaustion  of  the 
material  and  financial  resources  of  the  various 
belligerents  however  well  prepared  or  rich  they 
mli^t  be.  The  nfilitary  preparation  of  France^ 
as  well  as  other  contemporary  military  powers, 
had  been  based  on  this  conviction.  Such  sup- 
position, however,  was  quickly  contradicted  by 
actual  events  which  necessitated  a  complete 
transformation  during  the  war  of  the  resources 
of  the  nations,  the  principal  lines  of  which  we 
will  outline  in  this  article. 

We  have  no  intention  of  indicating  in  this 
treatise  the  nature  of  all  the  transformations 
made  during  the  course  of  the  war.  Not  only 
are  the  statistics  unavailable  but  the  secret 
nature  of  their  character^  does  not  permit  of 
'their  being  divulged  even  if  it  were  possiUe  to 
coinptle  them. 

For  the  present  we  must  be  content  with 
generalities  from  whiclL  however,  the  reader 
will  be  able  to  glean  a  few  ideas  of  the  trans- 
formations whi6h  have  taken  place  since  mobiU- 
sation  was  decreed. 

Recruiting,  General  Effectivea^The  mobt- 
lixation  order  decreed  1  Aug.  1914  quite  realised 
the  objects  aimed  at  by  legislation.  But  the 
necessity  of  creating  new  units  to  meet  fresh 
demands  and  keep  up  to  standard  at  the  same 
tine  die  mobilizea  troops  raised  a  problem,  a 


few  weeks  after  mobilizatton,  presendn^  many 
difficulties  which  naturally  increased  with  the 
duration  of  hostilities.  The  government  was 
able  to  obtain  some  of  its  needs  by  oiling  to 
the  o^ors  young  men  fit  for  service  who  nad 
not  yet  attained  their  20th  year.  Thus  the 
classes  1915,  1916  and  1917  were  successively 
called  up  tnr  decrees  of  2  SepL  1914,  3  Dec 
1914  and  6  April  1915  respectively.  Other 
dispositions  facilitated  voluntary  enlistments. 
The  Alsace-Lorrains  were  admitted  to  the 
French  army  (law  of  5  Aug.  1914).  Enlist- 
ments for  the  duration  of  the  war  were  allowed 
to  be  contracted  from  the  age  of  17  (15  Aug. 
1914).  A  larger  use  was  made  of  the  native 
colonial  troops.  Long  service  native  troops 
from  North  Africa  in  receipt  of  a  pension  wete 
recalled.  (Decree  of  26  Jan.  1915).  The  num- 
ber of  battalions  of  Senegalese  'sharpshooters 
was  increased.  West  Indian  troops  were  called 
to  service  in  France  (April  1915).  £nlistments 
for  the  duraticm  of  the  war  were  open  to 
natives  of  the  North  African  colonies  and  pro- 
tectorates. 

The  army  is  not,  of  a>urse,  made  up  entirely 
of  combatants.  Manifold  are  the  tasks  re- 
quired to  be  performed  at  the  rear  on  the  lines 
of  cmnmunication,  as  well  as  in  the  interior 
of  the  country  for  the  proper  administration 
of  the  army  and  to  satisfy  its  ever-growing 
needs.  As  far  as  possible  only  those  men  un- 
fitted to  serve  as  combatants  arc  employed  in 
diese  services.  This  matter  was  ^  covered, 
moreover,  by  a  law  fixing  the  conditions  for 
auxiliary  service.  It  should  further  be  noted 
that  successive  laws  have  been  the  means  of 
^combing  out*  many  men  in  the  auxiliary  serv- 
ice and  seufling  them  on  active  service.  Fur- 
thermore, in  the  actual  zone  of  the  army  and 
close  to  the  front  line,  trench  warfare  madccs 
it  possible  to  employ  men  in  poor  physical  c<m- 
dition  for  various  fatigue  work.  Thus  there 
is  an  anmr  of  workers  just  behind  the  lines, 
the  men  fit  for  active  service  are  replaced  by 
those  less  fit  and  the  latter,  wherever  possible, 
by  women  specially  recruited  for  this  purpose; 
It  was  in  order  to  keep  this  army  of  workers 
up  to  strength  that  a  decree  of  27  July  1915 
¥ras  issued  oy  the  terms  of  which  enlistments 
could  be  contracted  men  liberated  from  all 
military  obligations,  even  those  unfit  for  active 
service  but  desirous  of  placing  their  particular 
and  professional  capabilities  at  the  diaoosal 
of  the  military  authorities  for  work  in  offices, 
factories,  store  depots,  hospitals,  etc 

As  early  as  September  1914  the  government 
look  steps  to  have  men  in  the  auxiliary  service 
medically  re-examined  wiA  a  view  to  their 
eventual  transfer  to  the  active  army.  By  law 
of  17  Aug.  1915.  called  the  'Dalbiez  Law*  after 
its  author,  Dep.uty  Dalbiez,  the  miliuiy  situ- 
ation and  fitness  of  each  man  was  minutely  in- 
vestigated with  the  idea  of  'combing  out*  fit 
men  at  the  rear  serving  in  munition  factories, 
driving  automobiles,  etc,  and  sending  them  to 
the  front  This  law  was  still  further  reinforced 
by  the  *Mourier  Law*  providing  for  a  better 
utilization  of  the  molnlized  forces,  regulating 
the  age  limit,  family  situation  and  fitness  of 
officers  and  men  for  obligatory  service  in  the 
zone  of  the  armies.  Furthermore,  the  Minister 
of  War  drew  up^  schedules  covering  the  em- 
I^oyment  of  <avilians  in  the  manifold  services 
of  the  interior  and  r^aoed  mobilized  men  by 
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women  at  Titular  scales  of  vay.  It  W2s,  how- 
ever, only  to  be  expected  that  the  economical 
Ufe  of  the  country  must  necessarily  sufier  by 
this  calttne[  up  in  mass  of  all  able-bodied  men 
—  a  sitnation  natural^  aggravating  with  the 
I»olongation  of  hostibties.  The  problem  was 
stiU  further  complicated  by  the  necessity  of 
Msuring  the  maxtmum  ou^t  of  war  material 
and  of  canying  out  thwe  works  indispeiuaUe 
for  the  proper  upkeep  of  the  country  and  the 
victualling  of  the  population.  This  was  pro- 
vided for,  at  first,  mobilizing  on  the  spot 
certain  specialists  indispensable  for  the  proper 
runnit^  of  factories  and  workshops.  Steps 
were  taken  to  regulate  tfarou^iout  the  country 
men  thus  mobilized  and  chedc  any  abuses.  A 
call  was  -made  on  f(»ei^  labor  recruited 
amcHD^t  neutrab  or  aUira.  Natives  from 
Afrka  and  Asia  were  brooght  to  France  to 
work  as  dockers,  Udwrers,  etc.  A  system 
of  leave  frpm  the  army  was  inaugurated 
allowing  farmers  to  return  to  their  hmnes  for 
periods  of  20  days  renewable  during  the  year 
as  far  as  military  exigencies  permitted.  In  the 
surroundings  of  the  barracks  and  in  the  zone 
of  the  armies,  troops  assisted  in  a^icultnral 
labor,  gangs  of  men  being  placed  temporarily 
at  the  disposal  of  the  departmental  prefects. 
Finally,  special  arrangements  were  made  so  that 
men  in  the  auxiliary  service  were  employed,  as 
far  as  possible,  near  their  domicile  and  left 
alone  to  pursue  their  usual  occupations  outside 
of  service  hours  with  the  idea  of  their  partic- 
ipating in  the  economical  life  of  the  conntry. 

Command,  Central  AifaniniBtration. — ^The 
general  mobilization  order  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  ministerial  decree  (2  Aug.  1914) 
fixing  the  boundaries  of  the  army  zone.  From 
that  time  onward  all  the  territory  comprised 
in  such  zone  was  administered  by  the  com- 
mander-tn-diief  of  the  North  Eastern  Annies, 
while  the  Minister  of  War  was  in  supreme 
charge  of  the  interior  zone.  The  general  staff, 
diviwd  into  two  bodies,  constituted  the  general 
headquarters.   The  mobilized  army  corps  were 

grouped  t(^;ether  to  constitute  armies,  which 
itter  are  afterward  formed  into  groups  of 
armies.  In  the  interior,  the  military  com- 
mander of  the  territory  remained  constituted 
as  in  peace  time.  However,  the  first  and  sec- 
ond regions  were  grouped  into  one. 

The  services  at  the  war  office  underwent 
some  modifications,  necessitated  by  new  mili- 
tary and  political  considerations.  The  most 
important  were:  the  creation  of  Under-Secre- 
tary of  State  for  artillery  and  munitions  ^de- 
cree of  18  July  1915)  was  transformed  into 
Minister  of  Armament  and  War  Equipment. 
An  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Food  was 
created  at  the  same  time  as  the  appointment  of 
munitions  minister.  He  was  later  replaced  by 
an  Under-Secretary  for  General  Administra- 
tion, an  office  invested  with  a  wider  scope.  On 
the  same  day,  also,  18  Jnly  1915,  an  Under- 
Secretary  of  the  Health  (military)  Service  was 
w^inted  to  replace  the  old  health  service. 
Finally,  an  Under-Secretary  of  Aeronautics  was 
appointed.  A  system  of  inspections  organized 
to  supervise  the  proper  execution  of  the  gov- 
ernment's decrees  and  the  strict  observation  of 
the  law  underwent  certain  transformations. 
On  15  Nov.  1915  the  War  Minister  established 
six  "inspection*  districts,  at  the  head  of  each 
being  a  general  assisted  by  a  staff  officer,  the 


object  bong  to  see  (bat  tiie  Dalfatez  Law  of  17 
Aug.  1915  was- strictly  applied.  Later  on  these 
inspections  were  suppressed  and  replaced  by  a 
commission  appointed  to  watch  over  the  better 
utilization  of  the  military  resources  of  the 
country,  several  members  of  Parliament  serv- 
ing on  this  commission  in  collaboration  with 
the  military  authorities.  Apart  from  the  in- 
wections  uie  object  of  which  was  to  bring 
about  a  better  utilization  of  the  militaijr  re- 
sources, technical  inspectors  were  appmnted 
for  all  branches  of  the  army. 

Officers. —  The  preconceived  idea  of  a  short, 
violent  conflict  of  great  battles,  or  "'open  war- 
fare.* calling  for  a  thorough  preliminary  train- 
iagi  excluding  all  possibility  of  a  progressive 
I»eparatkm,  kad  military  advisers  before  the 
war  to  favor  the  system  of  officering  the- 
troops  by  professional  soldiers.  The  result 
of  this  conception  was  that,  at  first,  France 
did  not  make  use  of  the  vast  resources  capable 
of  being  tapped  in  her  civilian  population,  and 
at  the  same  time  used  up  in  the  premier  engage- 
ments practically  all  her  professional  officers, 
if  these  latter  had  beta  more  judiciously  em* 
ployed  th^  would  have  been  of  the  ^eatest 
value  in  future  organizations  for  Hit  instruc- 
tion of  new  recruits.  The  question  of  officers 
was  one  presenting  many  difficulties  which  had 
to  he  surmounted.  From  the  beginning  it  was 
resolved  to  make  use  of  those  officers  pre- 
viously liberated  and  returned  to  civil  life.  On 
3  Aug.  1914  a  decree  ^as-  issued  canceling  the 
old  law  re^rding  age  limit,  and  on  26  August 
a  Ministerial  order  defined  the  conditions  un- 
der which  retired  officers,  or  those  having 
thrown  up  their  commission,  cotdd  be  reinstatetL 
the  order  also  appljrii^  to  non-commissionea 
officers.  In  this  way  the  army  immediatdy 
obtained  a  considerable  number  of  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  whose  aid  was  most 
valuable  in  the  various  training  centres.  But 
the  intense  iminterrupted  service  soon  told  on 
these  old  servitors.  Moreover,  inexperienced 
in  the  ever-changing  conditions  of  modern  war- 
fare it  was  witil^  difficulhr  that  duy  adapted 
themselves  to  new  methods.  However,  it  was 
not  long  before  their  ranks  were  swelled  by 
wounded  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers, 
who  although  unfit  for  further  active  serv- 
ice were  able  to  render  useful  service  in  in- 
structing the  young  recruits.  It  was,  therefore, 
decided  to  replace  gradually  by  wounded  men 
tiiose  old  instructors  who  returned,  with  re- 
gret, to  civilian  Hfe  after  having  served  their 
country  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  By  the 
terms  of  the  law  relative  to  promotion,  no 
provision  was  made  for  the  immediafe  replace- 
ment on  the  spot  of  officers  killed  in  action. 
Decree  of  26  Aug.  1914  provides  that  officers  of 
all  ranks  may  be  promoted  to  a  higher  grade 
without  regard  to  any  prrevious  seniority  of 
rank,  in  a  temporary  capacity,  and  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war,  the  same  also  applyii^  to  non- 
commissioned officers.  Hius,  promotion  may 
be  granted,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  serv- 
ice, at  once,  even  on  the  battlefield  itself.  Simi- 
lar arrangements  (Decree  of  3  Dec.  1914)  vrerc 
made  concerning  the  promotion  of  petsonnel  in 
military  bureaus. 

Arrangements  were  also  made  to  use  as 
officers,  after  a  special  preparation,  young  men 
admitted  after  examination  into  the  state  mili- 
tary sdiools  (ficole  Polytechnique,  ficde  Nor- 
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male  Snp^rieure,  etc.).  Examination  for  en- 
trance to  Saint  Cyr  was  re-estaUished.  How- 
ever, '  candidates  seeking  commission  who  re- 
ceived their  instruction  at  the  training  centres 
are  only  a[i^K>inted  officers  after  having  served 
a  certain  tune  at  the  front  The  losses  sns- 
tafaied  in  officers  commanding  the  infantry  be- 
ing greatly  superior  to  those  in  other  branches 
of  the  army,  a  call  was  made  on  the  cavalry  to 
counterbalance  this  void.  Successive  drafts 
were  made  on  this  latter  arm  and  amply  justi- 
fied the  decree  of  4  March  1916  in  this  respect 
Finally,  the  continuation  of  hostilities  served 
to  provide  both  professional  and  amateur  of- 
Bam  with  a  wider  experience  and  resulted 
in  prc^ressively  expunging  certain  natural  prej- 
udices existing  amongst  them,  partioolarly  as 
regards  such  vexed  questions  as  ri^ts  of 
superior  officers  and  rules  governing  promotion. 

Troops,  Armament,  MateriaL— -The  time 
is  not  yet  ripe  to  give  precise  details  regarding 
the  transformations  made  during  the  war  in  the 
armament  and  equipment  of  the  troops.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  such  transformations  are  the 
result  of  carefully  studied  plans  based  on  the 
most  up-to-date  principles.  Open  warfare 
having  ceded  the  place  to  trench  warfare  it 
became  imperative  to  increase  in  large  Mopor- 
tions  the  output  of  heavy  artillery.  To  the 
old  light  field  gun,  whose  number  was  daily 
increasing,  new  weapons  of  greater  power  and 
range  were  added.  Moreover,  trendi  warfare 
necessitated  a  large  use  of  grenades  and  trench 
mortars  of  an  approved  new  design.  The  un- 
precedented use  of  machine  guns  was  also  a 
tremendous  factor  to  be  rednHied  with  in 
modem  warfare.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
weapons,  die  quick-firing  rifle  and  bomb-throw- 
ing; ai^ratus  were  invented  and  had  to  be 
manufactured  on  a  large  scale,  while  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  sapping  and  mining  was 
carried  on  daily  along  Uie  whole  of  the  vast 
front.  These  radical  modifications  of  new 
fitting  conditions  necessitated  a  correspond- 
ingly radical  reorganiiation  of  the  troojffi.  The 
two  or  three  machine  gun  sections  per  infantry 
regiment  at  the  commencement  of  ue  war  were 
soon  transformed  into  numerous  companies. 
The  infantry  company  itself  was  obliged  to 
model  itself  to  suit  new  conditions.  Hence- 
forth it  was  composed  of  grenadiers  (grenade 
or  bomb  throwers)  and  fusiliers  (soldiers 
manipulating  the  new  qiiidc-firing  rifles),  while 
the  infantryman  proper  with  rifle  and  bajronet 
was  divided  up  mto  the  four  sections  of  the 
company  in  such  a  way  that  each  section  was 
composed  of  two  half  sections,  one  of  which 
nicluded  the  specialists  (grenadiers  or  fusiliers) 
and  the  other  the  ordinary  rifleman.  The  bat- 
talion transformed  its  fourth  company  into  a 
machine  gun  company,  fighting  in  ternary 
order.  (Certain  of  the  cavalry  units  were  sup- 
pressed and  among  those  retained  some  were 
formed  into  foot  regiments. 

The  artillery  also  underwent  no  less  drastic 
transformations,  the  first  step  being  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  output  of  guns.  Pre-wrar  opin- 
ions as  to  the  material  and  projectile  were  dis- 
sipated almost  on  the  first  shot  being  fired  and 
the  French  artillery  of  1917  possesses  a  variety 
of  models  from  the  small  trench  weapon  to  the 
btest  long  range  heavy  howitzer,  llie  Decree 
of  18  Oct  1915  gives  authori^  to  the  Minister 
of  War  to  &X,  for  the  duration  of  hostilities, 


the  number  of  officers  and  men  forming  native 
colonial  troops  deemed  necessary  to  be  dis- 
patched to  France  from  the  colomes  of  Algeria 
and  Tunisia. 

Distinctioiu  and  Rewards^The  very  exist- 
ence of  the  Army  depending  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  morale  of  the  fighterst  the  government 
used  eveiy  means  in  its  power  to  keep  it  up 
to  the  highest  possible  level.  Among  the  meas- 
ures adopted,  the  honorific  distinctions  confer- 
ring a  manifest  and  public  prool  of  the  military 
value  of  the  troops  occupied  a  foremost  place. 
A  law  promulgated  8  April  1915  provided  for 
the  striking  of  a  medal  called  the  "croix  de 
guerre^  (war  cross)  intended  to  commemorate 
individual  *'citations^  (mentioned  in  dispatches) 
for  acts  of  valor  by  the  army  and  navy,  army 
corps,  brigades  and  regiments.  This  cross 
is  m  florentine  bronze  of  a  diameter  .of  37 
centimeters,  of  four  branches,  and  between  each 
branch  are  two  crossed  swords.  .  In  the  centre 
is  a  head  of  the  Republic.  The  cross  is  sus- 
pended from  a  green  ribbon  with  a  red  border 
at  each  edge  and  with  five  red  bands.  This 
is  a  replica  of  the  ribbon  from  whidi  the  medal 
of  Saint  Helena  was  suspended  which  Napoleon 
bequeathed  to  his  comrades  in  exile  with  "sa 
derniire  pmsie.*  The  'citations*  are  distin- 
guished in  the  following  'manner:  Army: 
palm  in  bronze  in  the  form  of  a  laurel  placed 
on  the  ribbon ;  Army  Corps :  a  star  in  vermeil ; 
Division:  a  star  in  silver;  Brigade  and  Regi- 
ment: a  star  in  bronze. 

Several  ^'citations'  obtained  for  various 
deeds  of  valor  are  <iistincuiahed  by  as  many 
stars  corresponding  to  tncir  degree,  or  of 

Salms.  By  circular  of  21  April  1916  a  special 
ecoration  was  created  destined  to  commono- 
rate  in  a  permanent  manner  the  deeds  of  valor 
of  certain  corps  mentioned  in  dispatches.  This 
insignia  consists  of  a  plaited  ^fourragere"  with 
the  same  colors  as  the  war  cross.  It  forms 
part  of  the  equipment  of  the  regiment  and  is 
worn  by  all  the  soldiers  of  such  regiment 
They  are  allowed  to  wear  it  even  if  no  logger 
belonging  to  the  corps,  on  the  understanding^ 
however,  that  they  participated  in  the  action 
for  which  the  decoration  was  awarded.  The 
^fourra^r^  is  given  to  a  corps  after  two 
army  "atations.*  A  new  decoration  was  insti- 
tuted in  July  1917  for  corps  mentioned  in  dis- 
patches four  times.  This  consists  of  a  "four- 
ragire*  with_  the  colors  of  the  Militaqr  Medal. 
The  same  circular  stipulated  the  wearing  of 
stripes  or  *^evrons^  for  service  at  the  front 
The  first  stripe  (an  inverted  V  worn  on  the  left 
sleeve)  indicates  one  year's  presence  at  the 
front,  each  supplementary  stnpe  six  months 
or  more.  Stripes  worn  in  the  same  manner  on 
the  right  sleeve  indicate  the  number  of  times 
wounded — one  stripe  for  each  time.  Finally, 
a  hiw  dated  27  April  1916  granted  diplomas 
to  the  families  of  officers,  non-rommissioned  of- 
ficers and  men  killed  in  action. 

Colonel  Eycr^nb, 
Sous~Chef  d'Etat'Mafor  du  Gouvemement  MUi- 
taire  et  des  Armies  de  Paris;  Ex-Command- 
ant du  4  hne  Zouaves  aux  Armies;  Ex- 
Instructeur  en  Chef  A  VEcole  NormiUe  Su' 
pirieure-  Ex  Commandant  d%  XII"  GrouPt 
Alpin;  Offieier  de  la  Ugion  d'Honntur,  de- 
cori  de  fa  Croix  de  Guerre,  du  Mirite  die* 
tin0if  d'Anpleterre :  Ctmmtmdeur  de  fOf^ 
ire  de  Danilo  du  Maraenegro,  etc. 
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25.  THE  FRBNCH  NAVY.  Brief  UU- 
tory. —  During  the  last"  few  years,  the  French 
navy  has  undergone  some  rather  important 
ZDodifications,  both  before  the  war  and  after- 
ward. In  order  to  make  the  nature  of 
these  transformations  dearly  uaderstooii  it 
would  perhaps  not  be  out  of  place  to  ^ve 
a  short  r&imi^  of  the  role  played  by  the 
Navy,  at  least  during  the  last  century,  and 
more  particularly  since  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  of  1870.  It  is  admitted  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  American  War  of 
Independence  the  French  fleet  could  be  con- 
sidered as  almost  equal  to  the  English  fleet 
Although  it  did  not  poueas  quite  as  tauiy 
vessels  and  frigates,  it  was  better  organized 
than  its  rival,  and  its  chiefs,  officers  and  men 
had  on.  several  occasions  shown  thor  worth. 
The  French  Revolution  resulted  in  the  disband- 
ing of  the  General  Naval  Staif,  disorder  broke 
out  amongst  the  men  and  the  material  was  al- 
lowed to  deteriorate.  The  efforts  made  by 
Napoleon  to  regain  the  ground  lost  were  almost 
a  complete  future.  This  organiiing  gem  us 
was  unable  to  understand  —  among  other  essen- 
tial things  —  that  souadrons  are  not  formed 
1^  mere  exercises  wnile  at  anchor,  but  that  to 
be  able  to-  fight  well  at  sea,  it  is  first  of  .  all 
necessary  to  know  how  to  navigate  without 
suffering  too  much  damage.  After  Na^lecm, 
the  Restoration  period  (1814-15),  which  al- 
though it  inherited  a  large  number  of  vessels 
and  small  .ships  in  good  condition,  very  near^ 
tost  eveiything  and  was  on  the  vei«e  of  "liqui- 
dating'* we  entire  navy,  being;  unable  to  under- 
stand Uie  importance  —  for  France  —  of  a  fleet. 
The  conquest  of  Algiers  <1830)  proved,  how- 
ever, that  what  remained  of  the  French  fleet 
could  still  be  usefully  and  gloriously  employed. 

The  July  government  (Louis-Philippe  I) 
soiiaht  to  reconstitute  a  navy  worthy  of  France, 
ana  was  able,  during  its  nst  years  of  office, 
to  take  advantage  of  new  inventions,  i.e.,  steam, 
the  screw-propeller  and  steel  construction.  It 
was,  however,  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon 
in,  in  the  19th  century,  that  the  French  Navy 
reached  its  zenith.  The  boldness  with  which 
its  chiefs,  aided  by  a  great  engineer,  Deputy  de 
Lome,  took  advantage  of  the  new  fields  opened 
up  to  them  through  the  progress  made  in  ar- 
tillery and  especially  in  defensive  weapons^  gave 
for  a  time  a  marked  superiority  to  the  French 
fleet,  of  which,  however.  Imperial  politics  did 
not  take  full  advantage.  It  can  be  stated  that 
from  about  1862  to  2868  the  armor-plated 
French  squadron  had  no  rival.  Great  Britain 
merely  following  the  movement  with  hesitation 
and  tardiness.  Unfortunately  this  fine  fleet 
had  one  drawback  which  made  itself  seriously 
felt  in  1870  when  it  became  a  question  of  at- 
tacking the  German  coast.  Many  of  the  float- 
ing batteries  of  185S-60  were  useless;  neither 
the  Onondaga,  the  Rochambeau*  nor  the  spur- 
ships  of  ISM  (of  a  rather  low  water  displace- 
ment) had  any  weapons  capable  of  (^ening 
curved  fire.  Nearly  everything  concerning 
coast  warfare  —  in  which  connection  mines  al- 
ready played  an  important  part — had  been 
neglected.  An  ineffective  blockade  was  the 
result.  The  weakening  of  France  after  the 
Treaty  of  Frankfort  had  a  serious  repercussion 
on  maritime  organization.     It  has,  in  fact, 

*  Bou^t  in  1849  Hma  Amnioa  «ad  mHt  in  nuc*. 
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been  sUted  with  re3M)n  that  the.  state  of  this 
organization  g^ves  a  precise  and  exact  idea  of 
the  power  of  a  nation.  Not  only  the  fleet  of 
the  Republic  definitely  lost  the  first  place  it  had 
attained  for  some  years  in  rivalry  with  the 
Ush  fleet,  but.  littte  by  little,  it  declined  to  the 
third  rank;  then  to  the  fourth,  while  the  Ger- 
man, American.  Japanese.  Italian,  even  Aus- 
trian, fleets  rapidly  sprang  into  importance.* 

For  12  years,  however,  great  efforts  were 
made  to  recova-  the  grounakist  Programs 
for  naval  construction  were  drawn  up,  with 
perhaps  more  seal  than  judgment  It  was 
necessary,  moreover,  to  overcome  certain  prej- 
udices, technical  controversies,  deep-rooted  dif- 
ferences of  doctrine  and  omipetitive  influences 
between  the  various  stafls  of  the  Navy.  There 
was  a  period  when  the  Heads  of  Corps,  of  the 
ships'  officers  (fleet  officers  so  to  speak)  were 
systematically  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and 
when  the  Command  might  be  considered  as  de- 
prived of  its  essential  prerogatives.  This  state 
of  affairs,  however,  gradually  improved,  but 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  not  to  leave  serioas 
traces  in  the  organization  of  the  services  at  the 
Ministry  and  in  those  of  the  arsenals.  At 
the  Ministry,  absolute  authority,  was  not  nven 
to  the  chief  of  the  (General  Staff  over  the  direc- 
tors of  the  service,  resulting  in  serious  difficuJ- 
tiest  in  the  preparation  and  conduct  of  war.  In 
the  arsenals,  autonomy  in  the  management  of 
the  works  caused  continual  obstacles  to  be 
placed  in  the  executive  authority  of  the  mari- 
time prefects,  misnamed  Commander-in-chief. 
Moreover,  erroneous  doctrines  penetrated  into 
the  governing  spheres  of  the  Navy  and  were 
embodied  in  the  high  technical  school  training. 
It  was  proclaimed  that  the  only  thing  to  be 
considered  was  the  war  of  squadrons  and  big 
battles  fou^t  on  the  bif^  seas  by  large  units, 
equipped  with  a  unique  weapon,  powerftil  guns 
with  a  more  and  more  extendea  range.  The 
possibilities  of  a  war  of  cruisers  and  all  ques- 
tions of  an  economic  order  connected  therewith, 
however  important  in  such  a  vital  matter,  were 
disregarded.  Coastal  warfare  did  not  exist 
for  uiese  new  theories  of  naval  warfare  on 
a  large  scale,  and  finally,  to  the  amazement 
of  those  who  knew  that  France  possessed  the 
first  submarines,  as  well  as  the  first  seaplanes, 
submarine  and  aerial  warfare  was  almost  en- 
tirely ignored.  It  was  under  these  conditions 
—  and  other  nations  were  in  the  same  predica- 
ment—  that  France  faced  the  formidable  con- 
flict of  1914,  the  immediate  lessons  of  which 
were  to  relegate  to  tbeir  proper  place  so  many 
erroneous  ideas.  Scarcely  a  year  had  elapsed 
before  the  large  dreadnought  fleets  took  refuge 
in  their  protected  waters  and  the  sea  was  pa- 
trolled by  smafier  sMps,  whilst  in  its  depths 
submarines  slyly  navigated,  laying  mines  and 
ready  to  discharge  torpedoes,  tfiese  submarines 
beitie  eagerly  sought  tor  by  seaplanes. 

Composition  of  the  French  Fleet — It  is, 
of  course,  not  permitted  to  pve  the  prtstnt 
composition  of  the  French  fleet.  We  must  con- 
fine ourselves  to  stating  what  it  was  in  July 
1914,  and  what  ships  were  under  construction 
at  that  time, 

•  Nonratioanmdt  oftba  RhnImi  fleetuttaii  ww  wmJc- 
snad  trr  h^m  obKicad  to  nlit  itKlf  up  between  thne  tnari- 
tine  tfationa  BitnWtrd  ^  max  each  other. 

t  ^»  poiiti  win  be  taken  op  agaia  toward  tot  end  of  toe 
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(1)  Ironclad  Squadron. —  25,  armored  or 
taimcfaed  and  in  course  of  construction  (4 
dreadnaughts) ;  3  dreadnaughts  in  the  stocks  and 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  construction;  4  in  the 
primary  stage  of  construction.  Characteristics 
of  the  latter;  25^50  tons;  21  knots;  12  guns  of 
34  centimeters,  24  of  14  centimeters,  4  of  47 
millimeters  and  6  torpedo  .  tubes ;  armor  belt 
plate  of  320  millimeters;  tamne  engines;  1,000 
to  2,700  tons  of  ctal. 

^2)  Battle  Cruisers  or  Rapid  Dreadnoughts. 

(3)  Armored  Cntisers.~2Z  (5  of  which 
are  of  a  very  old  type  and  of  small  di»1ace- 
ment,  the  others  varying  between  10,000  and 
14.000  tons). 

(4)  Armored  Coast  Defense  Cruisers. — 3 
(one  of  which  Is  a  *gunboat*  of  1,800  tons, 
the  two  othen  of  7,000  and  9,000  tons). 

(5)  Protected  Cruisers  or  Light  Cruisers.— 
10,  all  old  types. 

(6)  Destroyers  or  Torpedo  Boats.—  90, 
^T>es  vary  from  310  to  850  tons ;  characteristics 
of  the  latter:  31  knots,  turbine  engines,  2  guns 
of  100  millimeters,  4  of  65  millimeters,  4  tor- 
pedo tubes. 

(7)  Torpedo  Boats.— Ahout  ISO*,  from  80 
to  185  tons.  21  to  30  knots,  usually  2  tubes  and 
2  or  3  light  guns. 

<8)  Submersible  Boats  and  Submarines. 
— 53  in  service  and  18  under  construction  (plus 
6  under  study),  varying  with  a  marked  diner- 
ence  of  types  from  155  to  215  tons  to  833  to 
1,100  (Dupuy  de  Lome,  Sani,  Gustave  Zid4. 
etc.). 

(9)  AuxUiary  Boats.— l  transport  for  tor- 
pedoes and  mines;  supplementary  naval  work- 
shops ;  2  mine  layers,  2  mine  sweepers  (4  under 
construction);  2  petroleum  reservoir  tenders; 
8  transports ;  3  gunboats ;  3  river  boats^  ftc. 

.(ID)  Steamships  Liable  to  be  RegutsitioneS 
and  Armed.— About  40  (La  France  23,700  tons; 
24  knots;  7  or  8  guns  of  14  centimeters). 

Theoretically  the  warships  of  the  fleet  from 
the  ironclads  to  the  submarines  ought  to  have 
been  distributed  for  eventual  disposal  both  as 
to  perfonnel  and  material  over  various  'posi- 
tions* fixed  by  the  regulations;  complete  arma- 
ment, armament  for  trials;  reserve  (1st  and  2d 
category)  ;  disarmament  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
as  regards  the  material  there  was  a '  tendency 
for  complete  armament,  the  state  of  disarma- 
ment being  nearly  always  assimilated  to  that 
of  the  ships  to  be  condemned.  Concerning 
the  personnel,  the  Minister  himself  determines 
the  composition  of  the  men  in  each  particular 
case  and  for  each  of  the  positions  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  ship. 

Disposition  of  the  Naval  Forces.—  A  fleet 
composed  of  two  squadrons  of  ironclads  of 
recent  type,  one  division  of  armored  cruisers 
and  several  flotillas  of  small  ships  —  including 
a  group  of  submersibles  —  was  maintained, 
fully  armed,  in  the  Mediterranean.  A  squad- 
ron of  old-type  ironclads,  of  reduced  effec- 
tives, and  wecially ,  used  as  training  ships, 
formed  a  soUd  reserve  for  this  fleet  In  me 
Atlantic  and  the  (Channel  there  only  existed  a 
strong  division  of  armored  cruisers,  compara- 
tively ancient,  supported  by  flotillas  of  de- 

*  Most  of  them  dismantled  and  proposed  to  be  con- 
demned, as  well  as  many  other  veMeb  whtdt  ttm,  bowsTer. 
rendered  great  tervice  in  the  war 


stroycrs  and  submarine;.*  In  Morocco  a  small 
division  consisting  of  a  cruiser  and  some  small 
boats  or  transports  patroled  the  coast.  In  the 
extreme  Orient  there  was  a  naval  division  con- 
sisting of  an  armored  cruiser,  two  or  three 
light  cruisers,  some  river  gunboats,  a  few  tor- 
pedo boats  and  some  submarines  of  a  small 
type.  The  field  of  action  for  this  division  was 
very  extended,  covering  the  »*ole  of  the  Paci- 
fic and  the  Indian  Ocean.  Finally,  in  the  dif- 
ferent cobnies,  the  Antilles,  Senegal,  Madagas- 
car, Indo-China,  Pacific  Settlements,  there 
were  small  ships  fulfilling  the  role  of  police 
scouting. 

Bases  for  OperatiOM.— In  European  waters 
and  northern  Africa,  the  following  six  mari- 
time ports  form  the  bases  for  operations :  CTher- 
bourg,  Brest,  Lorient,  Rochefort,  Toulon  and 
Bizerta  (north  of  Tunis).  However,  the  Har- 
bor at  Dunkirk,  with  that  of  Calais,  would  also 
be  considered  as  secondanr  bases  in  tfie  North 
Sea,  and  especially  the  first,  being  splendidly 
defended  both  by  natural  and  artmcial  means 
(the  shoats  of  Flanders).  Bizerta  was  not 
quite  completed,  but  was  able  to  render  good 
service  which,  in  fact,  it  did.  In  the  above 
mentioned  six  fortified  maritime  centres,  the 
supreme  command  of  the  entire  military  organ- 
ization, under  the  orders  of  the  Minister  of 
War,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Vtce-Admiral 
Maritime  Prefect  This  superior  officer  was 
of  course  also  responsible  for  the  fixed  and 
mobile  maritime  organizations  (mines,  tor- 
pedoes, barrages,  projectors,  torpedo-boats,  sub- 
marines, etc.).  In  short,  he  was,  and  still  is, 
general  director  of  Ae  arsenal,  central  head- 
quarters of  the  maritime  bases. 

There  were  four  naval  Imes  abroad  which 
were  organized  for  the  supplying  and  protec- 
tion of  divisions  of  battleships:  Fort  de 
France  (Martinique) ;  Dakar  (Senegal) ; 
Dicgo-Suarez  (Madagascar)  ;  Saigon  (Cochin- 
China).  In  addition.  Pap^ati  (Tahiti),  Haip- 
hong (Tonkin).  Libreville  (Gabon)  and  Saint 
Louis  (Senegal)  could  if  required  be  made 
use  of. 

IHnally  it  shotdd  be  noted  that  Algiers  and 
Oran,  dependencies  of  Bizerta,  possessed,  like 
Bizerta  itself,  mobile  maritime  defenses,  con- 
sisting of  small  squadrons  of  torpedo  boats. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  AJaeeio  in  Corsica, 
a  dependency  of  Toulon. 

Organization  of  the  Personnel.  fa) 
Officers. —  Before  the  ■.war,  there  were  2,050 
naval  officers ;  340  skilled  medianic  officers ;  1<S0 
naval  engineer  officers  (constructors) ;  250 
naval  commissioners ;  400  doctors  and  chemists ; 
27  fiydrographical  engineers.f  Each  of  these 
corps  was  normally  recruited  from  the  dif- 
ferent schools  or  by  means  of  special  or^niza- 
tions.  However,  the  marine  officers'  corps,  re- 
cruited principally  from  among  pupils  who 
have  been  graduated  at  the  Naval  School  of 
Brest,  admitted,  under  certain  conditions  as 
regards  capacity,  pupils  from  the  Polytechnic 
School,  the  first  mates  (masters)  of  the  men 
composing  the  fleet,  the  long  distance  captains 
(merchant  fleet)  having  previously  passed  the 
position  of  _  auxiliary  ensign.  Ilbe  different 
ranks  in  this  marine  corps  were  midshipman 

*  A  diviiion  of  reserve  cmiaen  ma  organtaed  but  was  far 
mnoved  frotn  tiie  eomplete  annai&e&t. 
t  Bctfdes  thia  thm  misted  400  numi  oMcm- 
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(on  tnuiiing  ships  only),  ensign  first  and  second 
class  (oorresiKmdiiig  to  lieutenant  and  second 
lieutenant  in  tfa«  army),  lieutenant  (captain  in 
the  army),  frigate  captain  (Uentenant-cokmel 
in  the  army),  captain  (oolond  in  the  army), 
rear-admiral  (brigadier-^eral  in  ilie  army), 
vice-admiral  (general  of  a  dtviaion  in  the 

""Shirmg  the  present  war  a  new  rank  has 
been  created,  tlut  of  corvette  captain  (major 
in  the  army) ,  whidi  comes  betweM  ensign  tnd 
frigate  captani.  Furthermore,  the  age  limit  has 
been  lowered  for  the  higher  ranks,  widi  a  view 
to  rejuvenating  the  corps.  General  superior 
officers  are  henceforth  pensioned  off  at  the  age 
of  62-  for  vice-admirals  and  at  60  for  rear- 
admirals. 

(6)  M*H. — The  men  serving  in  die  navy  are 
recruited  from  among  the  professional  sailors 
and  fisheiiuen,  all  belonging  to  an  old  institution 
called  the  'Inscription  Maritime,*  partly  by 
means  of  v<duntary  engagements,  or  tn  default 
of  this,  young  men  conscripted  in  the  ordinary 
way  for  the  army  are  drafted  into  the  navy. 
The  corps  are  compc»Md  of  non-professional 
sailors  having  no  special  profesnon  and  tboie 
having  some  specialty,  the  latter  belt^  divided 
up  into  seven  eateries  oorrevooding  to  the 
various  and  manifold  services  of  a  warship: 
gabion- sailors  and  helmsmen,  gunners,  riflemen, 
toraedo  service,  electricians,  mechanics  and 
stokers,  carpenter-caulkers,  quartermasters,  store 
and  supply  keepers.  The  military  guard  and 
policing  of  the  uiip  is  undertaken  by  the  marine 
riflemen.  They  ftuin,  moreover,  the  first  ele- 
ment for  the  landing  companies.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  die  war  they  also  furnished  a 
naval  brigade  whidi  so  gloriously  distingtiisfaed 
itsdf  on  the  Yser.  In  the  naval  war  ports 
there  exists  a  special  sedentary  marine  corps 
which  is  in  exclusive  charge  ot  all  matters  of 
a  nautical  nature  at  the  arsenal  and  its  de- 
pendencies (towing,  mooring  of  ships,  guard 
and  upkeep  of  dismantled  ships),  as  well  as 
fire  service  and  the- looking  after  of  the  filled 
defenses. 

Eadi  of  the  corps  specialties  has  its  own 

Professional  sdiool  and  its  special  conditions 
or  pramotion.  The  hierarchy  for  die  different 
rank  is,  however,  with  a  few  exceptions  the 
same  as  for  all  spedatties;  the  duly  qualified 
sailor  becomes  a  quartermaster  (corporal  in  the 
army),  second  mate  (sergeant),  mate  (sergeant 
major)  and  first  mate  (adjutant).  Anally, 
ther^  exists  a  special  corps  *crew  ofBcers*  and 
'principal  adjutants*  wmdi  is  employed  ex- 
clusively in  the  land  services  and  arsenals. 
This  is  an  advantageous  ondet  for  specialty 
sailors  who  on  attaining  the  rank  of  mate  have 
been  unable  to  enter  the  corps  for  navigating 
officers  but  whose  practical  worth  is  recognized. 

■  Ornnlzation  of  the  Ministry  o!  Marine. — 
The  Ministry  of  ^  Marine  is  composed  essen- 
^ly  of  two  principal  organizations :  Hvh  (Gen- 
eral Staff  and  Central  Administration.  The  Hig^ 
General  Staff  is  in  charge  of  everything  regard- 
ing preparation  for  naval  warfare,  and  in  war- 
time has  charge  of  the  carrying  out  of  active 
operations.  This  organization  has  also  control 
over  the  Officers'  Training  Schools,  at  least 
from  the  point  of  view  of  teaching  and  methods 
of  training.  The  Superior  SdiooI  of  the  Navy, 
an  academy  for  high  naval  studies,  is  more 


partiodatfy  under  its  direction.  The  Central 
Adninistratioa  is  more  specially  an  or^nisa- 
tion  for  the  study  and  execution  of  ministerial 
decisions  concerning  the  personnel,  material, 
arms,  construction,  sttrolies  of  all  nature,  gen- 
eral accountancy  and  the  Bu<^t.  These  vari- 
ous services  are  ^lit  up  into  two  lame  depart- 
ments, in  dnree  of  vice-admirals,  that  of  the 
armtd  Meet  (personnel  and  supplies)  and 
materUd  (construction  and  arming)  ;  die  ac- 
counts and  the  budget  being  handled  more  par^ 
ticularly  at  the  Minister's  cabinet. 

Councils,  or  lar^e  consultative  commts^ons, 
nt  also  at  the  Mimstry,  as  well  as  the  general 
inspectors  of  each  of  Uie  <rfficers'  cor^s.  The 
particular  functions  of  these  organizations  are 
to  advise  the  Minister  on  all  qucsdoas  concern- 
ing the  proper  woridng  of  the  deinrtments  and 
the  strict  maintenance  of  the  military  or  pro- 
fessional aptitude  of  the  officers  and  men. 
Finally,  the  Minister  is  assisted  by  a  staff  of 
administrative  and  financial  comptrollers,  work- 
ing excltisivety  under  his  orders,  and  responsi- 
ble for  the  supervision  of  the  material  interests 
of  the  d^rtment  and  for  the  strict  application 
of  the  regnlations  laid  down  to  guarantee  such 
interests.  When  the  Minister  is  a  poKticnl  man, 
a  member  of  Parliament,  new,  at  any  rate  at 
first,  to  naval  matters,  it  is  necessary  that,  in 
conformity  with  his  general  views,  which  are 
really  those  of  the  government  itself,  a  naval 
official  should  manage  effectively  the  services 
of  the  Ontral  Administration  and  co-ordinate 
its  efforts.  The  vice-admiral  i>laced  at  the  head 
of  the  HifiA  General  Staff  is  evidently  best 
suited  to  be  i^ccd  in  charge,  beii^  better  ,  ac- 
ooainted  than  anyone  with  uie  requirements  of 
me  naval  forces  and  the  means  by  which  this 
force  can  best  fulfil  its  duties.  But  two  con- 
ditions stand  out  if  full  benefit  is  to  be  derived 
from  sudi  oi^nization.  In  the  first  place  it 
is  necessary  that  the  general  oflicer  in  question 
possess  the  personal  confidence,  one  mi^t 
even  say  friendship,  of  the  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment In  the  second  place  this  official  must 
have  full  authority  over  all  the  directors  of  the 
services  of  the  Central  Administration.  How- 
ever strange  it  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless 
a  fact  that  the  problem  of  which  these  two  con- 
ditions form  the  essential  factors  has  not  yet 
been  completely  and  definitely  solved.  More- 
Over,  the  civil  ministers  rather  resent  being 
kept  under  what  they  consider  as  a  sort  of 
guardianship,  even  temporary.  A«Bin,  the 
chiefs  of  services,  especially  those  of  a  purdy 
technical  nature,  have  done  everything  possible 
to  avoid  a  subordination  which  affecte  thdr 
personal  d^fnity.  This  is  one  of  the  diicf 
reasons  for  the  comparatively  slow  pn^ess 
made  in  the  French  Navy  during  the  last  20 
years.  In  addition  to  this,  the  credits  granted 
up  to  about  1906-^  were  inadequate,  and  mat- 
ters took  a  false  ronte  about  the  same  period 
as  a  residt  of  erroneous  conceptions  concern- 
ing naval  warfare,  as  we  have  explained  in 
the  commencement  of  this  section.  It  is  never- 
theless true  that,  thanks  to  the  high  qualities 
of  the  personnel,  the  French  Navy  has  rendered 
to  the  Allied  cause  in  this  war  services,  the 
full  value  of  which  will  be  better  understood 
when,  after  hostilities,  they  can  be  freely  and 
openly  discussed. 

Adkibai.  Dbgovy. 
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26.  FRENCH  COLONIES.  Generml  His- 
tory.;—  Colonization  is  one  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic forms  of  human  activi^.  It  was  only 
lo^cal  that  France,  oae  of  the  foremost  coun- 
tnes  imbued  with  a  sense  of  initiative  and 
enterprise,  many  of  its  citizens  having  a  love 
of  adventure,  and  combining  harmoniously  in 
their  desire  to  "live^  a  preoiliction  for  what 
is  real  with  a  love  of  the  dreamy  or  ideal  side 
of  life,  should  become  a  great  colonial  nation. 
As  a  result,  once  navigators  found  themsdves 
in  possession  of  the  necessary  means,  they 
started  out  to  efplore  the  world.  In  1365, 
some  Dieppe  sailors  settled  on  various  parts 
of  the  Senegal  and  Guinea  coasts,  and  in  lAM, 
Jean  de  Bithenconrt,  a  Norman,  settled  in  the 
Canary  Islands.  From  1535  to  15S0,  Jacques 
Cartier  made  a  series  of  voyages  and  expedi- 
tions in  Canada.  He  was  succeeded  by  Cham- 
plain  -who  took  possession  of  Acadia.  About 
the  same  time  (1625)  Saint  Louis  du  Sene^l 
was  founded  and  the  French  settled  at  Saint 
Dominica  in  the  Antilles  (1632).  The  colonies 
of  Cape  Breton,  Canada  jtnd  Aoidia,  attacked 
by  the  English  under  the  lead  of  French 
Huguenots,  were  restored  to  France  by  the 
Treaty  of  Saint  Ormain.  From  1664  to  1783 
(Treaty  of  Versailles)  the  French  were  very 
active  but  had  to  contend  with  many  vicissitudes 
and  take  part  in  ntunerous  continental  wars. 

The  English,  from  the  moment  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Invincible  Armada  (158B), 
awoke  to  a  knowlectee  of  their  power.  The 
India  Company,  of  London  and  Plymouth,  was 
founded,  Barbados  occupied,  the  enceinte  of 
Madras  traced,  the  Navigation  Act  passed 
(1651)  and  Jamaica  conquered  (1655).  From 
this  time  onward,  that  is,  from  the  middle  of 
the  I7th  century,  English  and  French  coloniza- 
tion made  rapid  strides,  and  great  rivalry  ex- 
isted between  the  two  countnes  whidi  often 
resulted  in  war  followed  by  the  launching  of 
great  commercial  enterprises.  The  history  of 
this  rivalry  can  be  better  understood  by  an 
examination  of  the  different  treaties  aristi^ 
out  of  the  various  conflicts  and  wars.  The 
treaties  of  Nimegue  and  Ryswick  were  the  out- 
come of  the  struggle  of  Holland  and  France. 
The  latter  had  Pondicherry  restored  to  her  in 
I6S7,  where  Caron  and  Martin  had  done  much 
useful  colonization  work.  '  In  1713,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utredit,  France  allowed  Ejigland  to 
destroy  the  Dunkirk  fortifications,  a  sure  sign 
of  its  diminished  force,  and  ceded  the  Hudson 
Bay  and  Dependencies,  Acadia,  Saint  Chris- 
tc^her  and  Newfoundland  and  adjacent  islands, 
with  the  exception  of  Saint  Pierre  and  Mique- 
-lon.  The  Iroquois  were  recognized  as  English 
subjects.  In  1748  by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Oiapelle,  Cape  Breton  was  restored  to  France 
in  exchange  for  Madras.  The  Treaty  of 
(jodeheu  in  1754  was  an  evidence  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  India  Company  and  its  object 
was  the  restoration  of  the  territory  conquered 
by  the  French  in  Deccan.  Meanwhile  Mauritius 
was  occupied  and  New  Orleans  founded  as  a 
result  of  the  brilliant  campaigns  of  Cavelier 
de  la  Salle  in  Louisiana.  Dumas,  la  Bour- 
donnais  and  Dupletx,  by  armed  force  and 
clever  diplomacy — which  must  always  work  to- 
gether—brought French  influence  and  power 
to  its  zenith  in  the  Indian  Ocean  (1752).  Vain 
efforts.    A  weaker  power  vanquished  by  a 


superior  one.  Quebec  was  lost  Give  and 
Coote  took  Pondicherry  and  Chandenu^r. 
The  Treaty  of  Paris  (!7^)  severely  condemned 
these  set-backs.  Canada  was  turned  over  to 
F^gland  by  France,  thus  losing  all  the  fruit  of 
the  her<Msm  displajred  by  tfontcalm  and  his 
lieutenants.  Ohio,  Louisiana  to  the  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  except  New  Orleans,  was  nven  to 
Spain  in  compensation  for  Florida  and 
Senegal,  except  Gor^,  Saint  Vincent,  Dominica, 
Tobago,  Granada  and  the  Granadian  isles. 

On  the  other  hand,  France  recqvered  her 
Indian  establishments,  but  dismantled  and  with- 
out territory,  Saint  Pierre  and  Miquelon.  Belle~ 
He  in  compeioatioa  for  Minorca,  Guadeloupe^ 
Martinique  and  Saint  Lucie.  The  Treaty  of 
Versailles  (1783)  restored  Senegal  to  France. 
The  En^ish  colwiies  now  became  emancipated. 
We  have  now  reached  the  period  of  the  Great 
Revolution,  followed  by  the  maecni&cent  cam- 
paigns of  the  empire  and  the  fall  of  Napoleon. 
For  a  while,  France  was  all  powerful  and  the 
emperor  could  be  pardoned  if  he  conceived  a 
wimderful  plan:  tut  of  taking  India  from  the 
Encash  and  the  conquest  of  Asia.  But  this 
dream  met  the  fate  of  all  similar  schemes 
wdiich,  OTerriding  the  reasonable  bounds  of 
human  desires,  seek  to  dominate  the  world.  It 
came  to  an  end  in  the  icy  steppes  of  Russia. 
The  Conjgress  of  Vienna  in  1815  resiUted  in 
consecrating  English  power  which  was  increased 
by  the  possession  of  Heligoland,  Malta,  the 
Ionian  Isles,  Cape  Colcmy,  twen  from  Holland, 
Mauritius,  S^t  Lucie  and  Tobago.  The 
colonial  situation  of  France  in  1815  was  the 
following:  she  had  lost  a  lai^  part  of  her 
empire.  Saint  Dominica  was  torn  from  her 
in  1803.  Louisiana  was  sold.  She  retained 
Martinique,  Guadeloupe  Cayenne,  Saint  Pierre 
and  Miquelon,  a  part  of  Senegal,  the  Reuni<Ki 
and  a  few  markets  in  India,  all  that  remained  of 
the  immense  domain  controlled  by  the  India 
Company,  which  in  Dupleix's  time  possessed 
17  boats,  25  frigates  and  750  vessels  ot  various 
tjpes.  During  the  19th  .century  new  efforts 
were  made  for  the  conquest  of  distant  territory: 
Caill£  Sylvatn,  Roux  and  Cxourbeyre  explored 
Africa.  Algeria  was  conquered  under  Louis 
Philippe,  in  despite  of  the  colonial  entente. 
The  Marquesas,  Tahiti,  Wallis  Islands  and 
Gambier  were  occupied  0841-47).  The  second 
empire  witnessed  the  development  of  French 
West  Africa:  war  with  the  Moors,  expansion 
in  Guinea,  on  the  Ivory  Coast,  in  Dahomey  and 
the  (raboon.  Treaties  were  made  in  Ma<ugas- 
car.  Cochin-China  was  occupied,  agreements 
were  reached  with  Cambodja  and  Siam;  M^- 
kong  and  the  Tonkin  were  explored.  Finally, 
New  Caledonia  was  conquered  and  Tahiti 
organized. 

After  the  tragic  events  of  1870-71,  the  Third 
Republic  resumed  the  work  of  expansion,  thus 
proving  that  France  possessed  remarkable  vi- 
tality. Protectorate  of  Tunisia, '  prc^essive 
occupation  of  Senegal,  of  the  Soudan,  of  the 
Niger  and  of  the  Guinea  coast,  of  Kongo 
and  Tchad,  such  were  the  new  possessions  to 
be  added  to  France.  The  Somali  coast  became 
French  at  the  very  time  when  the  Italian  cam- 
paign failed  at  Adua.  Madagascar  was  occu- 
pied in  1895.  Indo-China  was  conquered  from 
Chantaboun  to  Hainan.  The  appalling  conflict 
o£  1914  breaks  out.    The  French  Colonial 
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trcx^s  occapy  the  greater  part  of  the  Came- 
roons  and  the  half  .of  Togolacd  in  co-opera- 
tion with  their  British  allies. 

This  brief  historical  sketch  shows  the  im- 
portance of  the  colonization  work  carried  out 
tnr  France  since  the  I6th  century.  Comment  is 
almost  superfluous.  It  would,  however,  be  in- 
exact and  imprudent  to  consider  the  successive 

.conquests  of  Frantx  as  a  natural  evohition  of 
its  expansion  or  as  having  been  accomplished 
without  trouble  and  dimculty.  A  famous 
French  economist,  Christian  Scnifer,  in  his  re- 
markable work  *La  France  moderne  et  le  prob- 
l^e  coloniaP  endeavofs  to  show,  and  not  with- 
out success,  "how  the  recent  ardour  for  distant 
campaigns  was  not  the  result  of  a  mere  whim 
nor  merely  .of  circumstances;  to  show,  in  fact, 
how  the  enterprises  successfully  carried  out  in 
the  Second  Empire  and  Third  Republic  were 

'in  many  cases  only  the  realization  of  long  and 
carefully  studied  schemes,  how,  in  a  word,  de- 
spite the  revolutions  which  break  up  our  his- 
tory, racial  traditions  have  been  maintained,  and 
it  IS  owing  to  such  traditions  that  <^»posing 
governments  have  collaborated  in  a  fraternal 
spirit  in  a  common  task.'* 

In  this  conception  diere  is  an  ovtimism 
which  undoubtedly  will  tend  to  assure  the  main 
lines  of  a  very  remarkable  doctrine,  but  an 
examination  of  the  historical  facts  render  some 
modifications  necessary.  The  truth  is  that  in 
France,  the  colonial  effort  has  from  all  time 
encountered  a  few  zealous  disciples,  but  often 
too  stubborn  opponents.  At  the  very  time  when 
a  Henri  IV,  or  a  Richelieu,  foresaw  that  the 
future  of  the  country  depended  on  the  exploita- 
tion of  distant  possessions  of  countless  wealth, 

'  at  the  moment  when  pioneers  dreamed  of  a 
mythical  and  fabulous  Eldorado  —  a  false  con- 
cepticMi  perhaps  but  an  excellent  incentive  to 
activity  nevertheless  —  Colbert  elaborates  a 
Colonial  Pact  and  draws  a  conception  of  the 
economical  relations  of  the  colonies  and  the 
motherland  which  still  greatly  hinders  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Frendi  possessions.  This 
conception  was  too  narrow  and  lost  sight  of 
the  great  evolutions  to  be  realized  in  the  cen- 
turies to  come.  Following  this  we  have  the 
deplorable  events  of  Louis  XVth's  reign  re- 
sulting in  the  great  work  accomplished  by 
Martin  and  Dupleix  being  thwarted  and  re- 
duced to  nothing  by  a  spiritual  and  sceptical 
king,  by  incomi>etent  officials^  and  all  kinds  of 
underhand  intrigues  and  dishonest  'practices 
which  brought  about  the  ruin  of  the  India  Com- 
pany at  the  very  time  when  Montcalm,  inad- 
quately  protected  against  the  prevaricator  Bigot, 
and  left  to  his  fate  in  Canada,  appeals  vamly 
for  support  from  his  king  and  country.  After 
the  Seven  Years'  War  we  lost  North  America 
and  Hindustan.  We  still  possessed  Louisiana 
but  Napoleon  I  was  shortly  to  sell  it.  After 
Voltaire's  vaunting  in  his  letter  to  Chardon  re- 
garding the  cession  of  Canada's  'acres  of 
snow^*  Bemardin  of  Saint  Pierre  declared 
"I  shall  be  convinced  that  I  have  renderea 
service  to  my  country  if  I  prevent  a  single 
man  from  leaving  the  country  and  if  I  can 
persuade  him  to  cultivate  an  acre  of  neglected 
land  at  home."   On  13  May  1791,  Robespierre, 

■finely  emulating  Rousseau,  said  •Let  the  Colo- 
nies perish,  if  they  mean  the  loss  of  your  wel- 
fare, your  glory,  your  Ubcr^t   Perish  the 


Colonies,  if  colonists  are  to  make  us,  by  threats, 
decree  laws  for  their  own  especial  benefit  P 

On  the  other  hand,  Barr^re,  on  21  Sept. 
1793,  did  not  hesitate  to  write  that  Srithout  a 
ileet  you  can  possess  no  colonies,  and  widiout 
coloues  there  can  be  no  ccminiercial  pros- 
peritgr.*  The  Ccmvention  period,  as  r^trds 
colonial  regime,  made  a  highly  important  reso- 
lution by  decreeing  the  complete  assimilation 
of  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country. 
Article  6  of  chapter  I  of  the  Decree  of  Year  III 
states :  "The  Colonies  fonn  an  integral  part 
of  the  Republic  and  are  subject  to  the 
same  constitutional  laws.  The^  are  divided 
into  Departaents.'  The  Directoire  govenunent 
was  hostile  to  over^sea  expansion.  Delacroix, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  clearly  stated : 
•I  would  much  prefer  that  France 'possessed 
four  more  villages  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Re- 
public than  the  richest  of  the  Antille  Islands 
and  I  should  even  be  sorry  to  see  Pondicherry 
or  ChandemagoT  again  belong  to  France." 
However,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
about  Che  same  time^  Talleyrand  read  to  the 
Institute  on  the  2Sth  Messidor,  Year  V.  his 
paper  concerning  the  advantages  to  be  gauied 
by  the  possession  of  new  colonies  in  the  pres- 
ent circumstances. 

Bonaparte  appeared,  at  first,  to  be  the  man 
who  would  favor  colonization  on  a  large  scale. 
On  this  subject,  Mr.  Paul  Gaffarol*  has  writ- 
ten ;  "The  ephemeral  conquest  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  the  taking  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  the 
occupation  of  Louisiana,  and  the  Saint  Do- 
minica campaign,  indicate  that  one  of  France's 
great  ambitions  was  to  increase  and  develop  its 
maritime  and  colonial  policy.  However,  during 
the  last  years  of  the  Consulate  and  particularly 
when  he  became  emperor,  Napoleon  had  only 
.disgust  for  the  fleet;  for  him  colonies  were  a 
negligible  quantity  and  he  lost  several  oppor- 
tunities of  re-establishing  our  over-sea  prestige.* 

The  dogma  founded  on  assimilation  was 
brought  to  nought:  article  91  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Year  VII  decreed  that  ^the  colonial 
regime  shall  be  determined  by  special  laws.'* 
Decrees  of  the  19  April  and  16  June  1902  re- 
organized the  old  regime  as  regards  Guade- 
loupe and  it  is  expressly  stated  *the  colonies 
shall  be  governed  by  the  laws  in  force  before 
the  Revofution."  This  erroneous  colonial  con- 
ception had  its  repercussion  throughout  the 
country :  "Paralyzed  and  rivetted  to  the  Conti- 
nent by  its  very  victories,  France  no  longer  luis 
any  interest  in  her  Colonies."  With  the  Res- 
toration, it  was  seriously  thought  of  abandon- 
ing them.  In  1817,  the  Budget  Commission, 
through  its  official  Count  Roy,  requested  a 
reducUon  to  44,000,000  francs  in  the  Marine 
and  Colonial  Budget,  which  in  1786  had 
amounted  to  66^000,000,  and,  moreover,  he  was 
successful  in  his  petition. 

In  1822  and  1828  General  Foy  and  General 
Sebastian!  once  more  attacked  the  colonial 
situation.  In  1829,  Deputy  Bessi^res  again 
states  that  ''for  what  the  colonies  are  worth 
and  cost  us,  we  should  be  much  better  off  if 
we  did  not  possess  them.  A  colonial  system, 
even  if  advantageous,  is  no  longer  practicable. 
1  maintain  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  necessary.* 
However,  the  Restoration  government  did  not 

*  Paol  Ottfbrel.  'La  PoUtiqae  Cokmuiloca  Framed*  1789 
ft  183a' 
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abandon  all  its  colonies:  tfie  famous  ^Ordon- 
nances*  are  proof  of  this  and  the  Algiers 
campaign  was  the  signal  for  French  Colonial 
Renaissance  (1830).  Bat,  under  Louis- Philippe, 
as  with  Napoleon  III  and  the  Third  Republic 
euh  time  that,  activated  a  sort  of  instinctive 
f  ataltnn,  FnuiM  proceeded  to  new  colonial  con- 
quests, the  same  opposition  was  encountered, 
supported  by  the  same  weak  argiunents  which 
h»l  prevailed  in  Colbert's  Colonial  Pact.  After 
more  than  100  years  had  elapsed,  the  excessive 
conceptions  of  the  Revolution  were  found  again 
in  the  minds  of  certain  militant  socialists  who 
persisted  in  seeing  in  the  colonial  policy  merely 
an  occasion  for  the  exploitation  ot  distant 
peoples,  and  refused  to  recognize  the_  indis- 
pensable ,  role  which  colonies  play  in  the 
economical  evolution  of  a  great  country  like 
France.  The  few  facts  we  have  indicated  ~- to 
which  could  be  added  many  more  of  no  less 
a  significative  character  —  sufficiently  prove  that 
France's  colonial  policy  has  always  encountered 
difficulties  and  that,  at  all  times  in  its  history, 
it  has  had  to  overcome  the  strongest  hostility. 
But  the  war  which  is  scourging  Europe  and 
which  has  caused  so  many  bereavements  and 
so  much  ruin  will  at  least  result  in  making 
all  Frenchmen  perceive  the  necessity  for  closely 
following  all  colonial  matters  and  reaping  that 
harvest  from  their  over-sea  possessions  whidi 
they  should  legitimately  expect.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  while  not  pretending  to  be  versed  in 
witchcraft,  it  would  truly  seem  that  France, 
much  more  so  than  ferocious  Germany,  had 
received  a  hi^  mission  from  Oinlization  to 
fulfil,  which  It  had  alwajrs  carried  out  to  its 
honor  despite  every  difficulty  encountered. 
Fortunately  men  of  energy  have  tdways  been 
found  in  France  at  the  critical  moment  ready 
to  defend  and  maintain  those  principles  whi(± 
a_  weak-kneed  government  failed,  or  seemed 
disinclined,  to  uphold.  Looked  at  from  this 
point  of  view,  French  colonization  appears  as 


a  kind  of  mission  above  the  levc^  of  Frendi 
people's  desires,. and  beyond  the  hesitating  will 
of  Its  leaders;  it  is  uMoubtedly  an  admirable 
mission  which,  even  during  its  most  sombre 
history,  has  always  found  a  champion  to  figbt 
for  its  cause,  either  among  the  profesnonal 
politicians  or  from  amoiu  the  people  in  distant 
lands,  ever  ready  to  set  me  example,  to  *iiiili- 
tate*  and  to  sacrifice  himself.  In  the  I8di 
century,  it  was  Montcalm  who  wished  to  keep 
Canada,  despite  Louis  XV.  In  the  19th  centuiy 
it  was,  as  regards  Africa;  the  Bti^rs  and  the 
Marchands,  the  Gentils  and  the  de  Brazzas  who, 
supported  in  the  mother  cotmtry  noble- 
minded  and  intdligent  men,  enriched  France  by 
atsuring  it  vast  territories  and  large  spheres  of 
influence.  As  compensation  for  the  action  of 
governments  who  have  not  always  drawn  up 
with  sufficient  care  the  principles  of  a  colonial 
policy  based  on  practical  observation  and  solid 
doctrines,  we  find  dbinterested  and  noble  indi- 
viduals whose  one  desire  is  to  make  France 
richer  and  greater,  and  to  renovate  it  continu- 
ally by  fresh  additions  of  lands  and  peoples. 
The  events  of  the  World  War,  tiie  precious 
and  generous  aid  given  by  the  colonies  to  the 
mother  country  prove  in  a  striking  maimer  the 
debt  which  every  Frenchman  owes  his  colonies. 
This  individual  character  of  colonial  woric  does, 
moreover,  great  honor  to  the  French  race. 
Certain  people  discussing  the  episodes  of  the 
battle  of  the  Mame  and  the  heroic  resistance 
at  Verdun  have  dared  to  speak  of  a  miracle. 
It  .  18  ^eer  blasjAemy  to  pretend  that  the  re- 
sults obtained  are  to  be  attributed  to  some 
v^ue  occulti  and  more  or  less  divitte  protec- 
tion. The  truth  is  that  throughout  their  his- 
tory the  French  of  to-day,  as  in  the  past,  owe 
their  success  to  their  magnificent  and  sublime 
individual  qualities  which  makes  up  for 
absence  of  direction  just  as  it  does  for 
lack  of  preparation  and  the  incoherence  of 
methods. 
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CoLomBS 

•qvan 

lallea 

PDpulatiaa 

ImporWiow 

BKpartatioaa 

.  Praaoa* 

Pranct* 

Pkasea* 

A.  NoRTa  Africa 

343,500 

5.492,569 

729.111.000 

562.917,000 

1.292.028.000 

50,193 

1.850.000 

144,254.678 

178,663.360 

322.918.038 

231,«60 

i.  550,000 

149.774,979 

30,865,639 

180.640,618 

B.  African  Colonibs 

I.  French  Wwt  AfncK  

1.544,400 

9.811,849 

151,574,300 

136.143.852 

277,718.152 

II.  Praich  BquatoTul  Africft  

S49,420 

6,137.000 

21.181.708 

36.865,938 

57.846.805 

225,868 

2.701,081 

46.747.456 

56,054,377 

102.801,833 

965 

177,677 

24.934,943 

16.592.290 

41.527.337 

V.  French  Somaliland  

46,332 

308.061 

33.916.843 

47,704,148 

81.620.991 

C.  Asiatic  Colonibs 

I.  Pnnch  lodkn  BtUbliihingDU 

198 

277,723 

10.837.115 

43,720.095 

54.557.210 

310,059 

16,315,063 

306,238,068 

345.259,253 

651.697.321 

D.  AuKKiCAN  Colonibs 

I.  Sftint  Pierre  and  Miqadm... 

91 

6,488 

4,356,745 

6,201,998 

10.558.543 

II.  GuKdekmpe  

686 

190. 27S 

20.174.930, 

18.287.489 

38.462.419 

382 

182,024 

22,1U,31S 

28.890,814 

St ,041. 129 

30.980 

39,117 

13,4M.765 

12.223.837 

24.717,302 

B.  OcBAmc  Counnss 

I.  N8W  Caledonia  

7.201 

55.886 

17.707,916 

15,838,405 

33,546,321 

n.  Pleach  Oceanic  BatabmU. . . . 

1.182 

30, J63 

9.030,474 

11,554,507 

30.584,981 

1,704.530.495 

1.360,916,248 

3,243,067,096 

*  Fnutc— 90. 19  United  SUtee  cnrreDcr. 
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In  an  excellent  work  entitled  *Un  demi- 
si^e  de  civilization  franfalse  1870-1915,*  Mr. 
Raphad  Georges  Levy  rightly  states  that 
"France  has  founded  a  colonial  empire  which 
is  second  only  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  Over 
the  entire  length  of  its  African  and  Asiatic 
possessions,  Justice  reigns:  France  his  dvHiged 
m  the  noblest  sense  of  the  wdrd.* 

M.  Marcel  Dubois,  a  Sorfoonne  professor, 
in  his  book  ^Systemes  coloniaux  et  pevq^ra 
colonisateurs,*  protests  with  vehemence  agamst 
the  common  belief  that  the  French  do  not 
possess  a  genius  for  colonizing  and  that  France 
has  no  need  of  colonies.  ''These  opinions/  he 
says,  'which  until  (juite  recently  have  paralyzed 
our  ocrfonial  activities,  an  the  sequence  of  dis- 
cussions commenced  in  the  18th  century,  fol- 
lowing the  general  tendencies  of  that  period, 
on  the  questions  of  deciding,  m  abstraeto, 
whether  or  not  we  should  colonize  and  how  we 
should  colonize.'  He  concludes:  *The  lessons 
taught  by  our  colcMial  history  should  be  par- 
ticularly borne  in  mind,  for,  of  all  the  great 
colonizit^  countries,  France  is  the  one  whose 
tempoament  has  been  least  changed  and  whose 
tramtions  are,  thovfore,  Ae  most  instmctive. 
Our  example  has  served  as  a  guide  to  other 
nations;  our  experience  has  generously  served 
humanity  at  large.*  This  conclusion  merits  our 
unreserved  approval  as  it  constitutes  the  finest 
fulogy  of  France's  colonial  effort. 

GutL  Siaot, 
Colonial  Editor  of  ike  ^Menure  de  franct.* 

27.  FRANCE,  DIPLOMATIC  RELA- 
TIONS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
WITH.  Before  1763,  France  had  plans  of  oc- 
cupation which  "held  North  America  by  its  two 
ends"  and  threatened  to  restrict  the  English 
colonists  in  America  who  actively  participated' 
in  the  struggle  for  the  Ohio  Valley  and  for 
Canada.  In  1765,  when  France  relinquished  the 
Ohio  Northwest  and  Otnada  to  England  and 
Louisiana  to  Spain,  French  leaders  foresaw^  the 
revolt  of  the  English  colonies  and  recognized 
French  interest  to  promote  their  independence. 

American  success  in  the  Revolution  was 
largely  due  to  French  aid.  The  result  was 
largely  influenced  by  the  sympathy  of  the  French 
people  expressed  both  in  outward  acts  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  the  French  government  to  which 
the  Continental  Congress  first  directed  its  diplo- 
matic efforts  to  obtain  rect^^tion  in  the  fam- 
\\y  of  nations.  In  the  first  year  of  the  war. 
French  secret  aid  was  sent  to  keep  the  strug- 
gle alive;  and^  after  American  success  at  Sara- 
toga, negotiations  with  France  through  Frankf 
Un  resulted  (6  Feb.  1778)  in  a  treatjr  of  amity 
and  commerce  and  a  treaty  of  alliance.  By 
the  latter  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  secure  French  aid,  guaranteed  the  pos- 
sessions.of  France  in  America  and  ag^reed 
to  receive  her  prizes  in  American  ports. 
These  treaties,  due  largely  to  the  French 
desire  to  avenge  her  late  humiliations  Eng< 
lant^  were  of  momentous  consequence  in  deter- 
mining American  independence.  Later,  in  April 
1781,  when  Washington,  viewing  the  critical 
state  of  affairs,  urged  that  France  must  act 
quickly  for  American  deliverance,  the  formi- 
dable squadron  (28  ships)  of  Admiral  deGrasse 
set  sail  from  the  West  Indies  for  Hampton 
Roads,  promptly  brought  invincible  deliverance 
from  the  tenacious  Comwallis,  and  placed  the 


United  States  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  which, 
never  forgotten,  was  partially  repaid  over  a 
centuiy  and  a  third  later  by  large  American 
armies  dispatched  to  France  to  push  back  the 
lone[  pretneditated  German  invasion  of  French 
territory.  In  the  peace  n^tiations  of  1782^ 
however,  France  was  inclined  to  favor  the 
Spanish  proposal  to  limit  the  United  States  on 
the  west  to  the  Appalachians. 

In  July  1784,  Franklin  negotiated  with  France 
a  consular  convention  which  ^proved  imaccept- 
able  because  it  did  not  foljow  instructions  based 
on  the  plan  adopted  by  Congress  in  January 
1782.  On  14  Nov.  1788  Jefferson  »^ed  a  new 
consular  convention  whidi,  adhering  to  the 
idan  of  Coogress  and  receiving  the  unanimous 
consent  of  tne  Senate,  >vas  made  effective  by 
act  of  Congress  on  14  April  1792. 

Meantime  the  French  government  tmsuccess- 
fully  attempted  by  decrees  to  prevent  the  tend- 
ency of  American  commerce  to  revert  to  its  old 
channeb  —  a  tendency  which  hadproduced  dis- 
satisfaction in  France.  Late  in  1790  it  also  com- 
I^ined  that  certain  acts  of  the  American  Con- 
gress in  regard  to  duties  were  an  infraction  of 
Uie  treaty  of  1778,  and  soon  proceeded  to  adopt 
measures  of  retaliation.  In  1792,  following  in- 
structions of  Secretary  Jefferson  who  desired 
to  secure  a  new  commercial  convention,  Gou- 
vemeur  Morris,  appointed  Minister  to  France, 
b«an  n^otiattons  which  were  quiddy  and  radi- 
culy  changed  by  new  revt^utionaipr  proceedings. 

.  The  American  people  hailed  mth  enthusiasm 
tibe  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  but  by 
1793  tlwre  was  a  strong  reaction  led  by  the 
more  conservative  element  and  influenced 
b^  the  increasing  violence  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  the  Genet  incident,  and  marked 
by ,  the  President's  iirnj  stand  on  neutrality. 
At  the  opening  of  the  war  between  France 
and  Enmand  u  179^  Franco-American  re- 
lations oecame  involved  by  embarrassing 
controversies  ^  and  discusuons  concerning 
the  construction  and  ^  enforcement  of  the  old 
treaties.  For  her  aid  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, France  made  demands  on  the  United 
States  which  threatened  to  embroil  the  new  re- 
public iu  a  ruinQus  war  with  Europe.  Under  the 
treafy  of  1778,  she  claimed  the  ririib  to  take 
prizes  into  American  norts  and  under  the  con- 
sular convention  of  1788  claimed  a  jurisdiction 
for  her  consuls  wUch  was  very  embarrassing, 
to  a  iieutraL  The  American  government  denied 
these  claims,^  asserting  that,  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  wai;  it  was  relcasea  from  its  treaty  obli-, 
gallons. 

In  the  interest  of  national  salvation,  Wash- 
ington in  a  proclamation  of  22  April  1793  de^ 
dared  a  policy  of  neutrality  for  which  the- 
American  ^vemment  singled  for  20  years  to 
secure  profKr  respect.  Genet,  who  arrived  at 
Charleston  in  June  1793  to  use  American  terri- 
tory as  a  base,  of  operations  to  recover  Louisi- 
ana territory  which  France  had  ceded  to  Spain 
in  1762,  impertinently  claimed  privileges  even 
beyond  those  granted  by  treaty.  In  ddiance  of 
Washington's  proclamation  of  neutrality,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  fit  out  French  privateers  in  American, 
ports  with  a  demand  that  they  should  be  per- 
qaitted  to  return  with  captures  free  of  du^  and 
to  sell  them.  The  American  government  oh* 
jected,  demanded  the  return  of  British  prizes 
seized  in  American  waters  and  maintained  that 
American  courts  instead  of  French  constda^ 
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courts  should  determine  whetiier  captures  had 
been  made  in  American  waters.  In  August  1793, 
it  requested  the  recall  of  the  offensive  Genet. 
Meantime,  in  May  1793,  the  French  National 
Convention  threatened  American  commerce  by 
directing  the  capture  of  vessels  carrying  pro- 
visions and  merchandise  belonging  to  the  enemy 
or  bound  for  the  enemy's  port.  Later  it  placed 
an  embargo  on  American  vessels  at  Bordeaux 
and  caijtured  American  ships  and  goods.  At  the 
same  time,  in  opposition  to  rules  asserted  by 
Et^land,  it  opened  to  neutral  vessels  a  lucra- 
tive trade  with  the  French  West  Indies  which 
had  been  closed  to  foreign  vessels  before  the 
beginning  of  the  war  with  England. 

Meantime,  Gouvemeur  Morris  had  been  un- 
acceptable to  the  Revolutionary  part^,  and  on 
request  of  the  Frendi  executive  rounal  was  re- 
cafled  in  May  1794  by  President  Washington. 
His  successor,  James  Monroe,  was  promptly  ap- 
pointed to  protest  against  illegal  sdzures  and 
violations  of  treaties  by  France,  to  remove 
French  suspicions  concerning  the  Jay  mission 
and  seek  French  aid  in  obtaining  from  Spain  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  To  him,  al- 
though he  was  cordially  received,  the  French 
Directory  complained  that  tiie  American  gov- 
ernment -was  violating  both  the  trea^  of  1/78, 
and  the  consular  convention  of  1788  and  was 
discriminating  against  France  by  a  clause  of  the 
Jay  treaty  relating  to  contraband.  After  his  re- 
call, and  the  recall  of  Adet  from  Philadelphia 
(leaving  no  French  Minister  in  the  United 
States  until  1800),  the  Directory  refused  to  rec- 
ognize or  receive  an  American  Minister  until 
l3ie  American  government  should  make  rqara- 
tion  for  its  acts  and  proceeded  to  issue  new  de- 
crees (of  4  Jan.  1795,  2  July  1796  and 
2  March  1797  and  18  Jan.  1798)  prefigur- 
ing the  later  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees 
and  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  Ameri- 
can commerce.  C.  C.  Pinckney,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  succeed  Monroe,  was  compelled  to 
retire  to  Amsterdam  and  in  die  fall  of  1797  re- 
turned to  Paris  with  John  Marshall  and  El- 
bridge  Gerry,  whom  President  Adams  had  ap- 
pointed to  join  him  in  the  French  mission. . 
These  commissioners  were  unable  to  open  direct 
negotiations  with  Talleyrand,  who  resorted  to 
preliminary  clandestine  communication  through 
secret  agents  demanding  a  narional  loan  and  in- 
dividual bribes.  Later  (18  March  1798)  Talley- 
rand was  (tisposed  to  treat  with  Gerry  alone 
who,  althouf^  he  remained  affer  the  depttrture 
of  his  colleagues,  declined  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion to  enter  into  formal  negotiations. 

The  return  of  Marshall  and  (Jerry  with  the 
news  of  their  treatment  caused  Congress  to  sus- 
pend commercial  intercourse  with  France  and 
her  dependencies,  to  make  preparations  for  war 
(28  Msy  and  22  Tune)  and  to  declare  (7  July) 
the  abrogation  oi  treaties  with  France,  result- 
ing in  actual  hostilities  at  sea  in  several  in- 
stances, but  George  Logan  of  Philadelphia  who, 
with  no  passport  except  letters  of  introduction 
from  Jefterson  and  Governor  McKean,  under- 
took a  self-constituted  mission  to  Paris  and  re- 
turned with  verbal  assurances  that  France  was 
ready  to  treat  on  a  proper  basis. 

Later'  assurances  made  to  William  Vans 
Murray,  American  Minister  at  The  Hague,  that 
France  desired  to  treat  through  a  sititable  envtqr, 
resulted  in  the  appointment  by  President  Adams 
(without  consultation  of  his  Cabinet)  of  a  new 


temporary  commission  —  Murray,  Judge  (Miver 
Ellsworth  (of  Connecticut^  and  Gov.  W.  R. 
Davie  (of  North  Carolina),  with  instructions 
to  assume  that  previous  treaties  of  France  had 
been  revoked  by  Congress,  to  demand  spoliation 
indemnity  for  damages  inflicted  on  American 
commerce  before  7  July  1798  (the  date  of  the 
abr<^tion  of  the  treaties  by  Congress),  and  to 
make  a  treaty  (for  not  more  than  12  years) 
free  from  the  previous  provisions  as  to  guar- 
anty, alliance  and  consular  judicial  jurisdiction, 
and  establishing  a  claims  commission.  Then 
followed  a  series  of  tedious  negotiations  with 
the  First  Consul,  who  insisted  that  previous 
treaties  were  still  in  force  and  offered  the  alter- 
native of  acknowlet^^ent  of  abrogation  of> 
treaties  and  no  indemnity  or  contbiuance  of 
treaties  with  claim  for  indemnity.  The  American 
commission  finally  abandoned  instructions  by 
sacrificing  the  French  spt^tion  claims  but  se- 
cured a  temporary  convention  (of  30  Sept.  1800) 
which  (after  amendment  by  the  Senate  and- 
Napoleon^  released  the  United  States  from  the 
treaty  obligations  of  1778  and  France  from  re- 
sponsibility for  all  damages. 

This  peaceful  adjustment  of  serious  difficul- 
ties delivered  United  States  from  the  perils 
of  war,  and  three  years  later  made  possihle  the 

rceful  aoquirition  of  Louisiana  fmn  France 
the  negotiationf  of  Livingston  and  Monroe 
an  achievement  ^i^ch  constituting  a  new  his- 
torical tie  of  friendship  between  the  two  nations 
concerned,  opened  the  road  for  westward  ex- 
pansion and  prevented  a  Iong_  simple  of  the 
united  States  for  supremacy  in  the  Southwest 
against  a  strong  rival  natiomdi^  wh^  threat- 
ened to  erect  a  barrier  to  Amencan  destiny. 

The  Louisiana  treaty  was  followed  by  diplo- 
.matic  correspondence  relating  to  the  disputed 
boundaries  of  the  territory  acquired  and  later 
by  efforts  to  get  the  co-operation  of  France  in 
the  negotiations  witii  Spain. —  until  the  later  de- 
crees of  Napoleon  and  reprisals  on  neutral  com- 
merce, opposed  by  the  vigorous  but  unsuccess- 
ful protests  of  Cieneral  Armstrong,  the  Amer- 
ican Minister  at  Paris,  gave  a  new  turn  to  dip- 
lomatic relations. 

Against  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  of  Na- 
poleon which  subjected  to  seizure  every  Amer- 
ican vessel  bound  for  ports  of  Great  Britain  or 
her  colonies,  American  diplomatic  representa- 
tions were  unavailing ;  and  tiie'  sacrificial  em- 
bargo was  doomed  to  disatmointment.  Protests 
ag^nst  the  later  Rambouilfet  decree  of  Mardi 
1809  were  equally  unsuccessful.  Finally,  after 
the  passage  of  the  American  Non-Intercourse 
Act,  Napoleon,  in  order  to  increase  American 
activity  against  England,  promised  that  his  de- 
crees would  cease  and  induced  the  American 
government  to  issue  a  proclamation  (of  2  Nov. 
1810)  to  restore  intercourse  with  France,  but  he 
contmued  to  seize  American  vessels  under  vari- 
ous pretexts. 

For  a  quarter  century  after  Napoleon's  over- 
throw and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
Franco-American  relations  were  comparatively 
tmimportant.  The  chief  questions  ansing  for 
discussion  were  commerce,  spoliation  claims, 
the  American  acquisition  of  Florida  from  Spain, 
the  French  measures  against  liberal  ^vemment 
in  Spain,  followed  by  the  declaration  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  policy  rdating  to  die  des- 
tiny of  Cuba. 

The  American  government  endeavored  to 
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secure  from  Prance  a  commercial  convention 
which,  on  the  basis  of  the  Anglo-American 
Mnnmercial  treaty  of  1815,  would  place  Ameri- 
can vessels  on  an  equality  with  the  French  in 
carrying  American  products  to  France,  but  the 
French  government  which,  by  an  extra  duty 
on  cotton  imported  in  American  ships,  had 
greatly  increased  the  tonnage  of  French  vessels 
engaged  in  the  trans-Atlantic  trade,  was  not 
anxious  to  surrender  these  benefits.  Finally, 
after  Congress  passed  a  law  imposing  a  tonnage 
tax  upon  French  vessels,  thereby  depriving 
them  of  their  immense  advantages  and  profit, 
France  speedily  agreed  to  a  convention  provid- 
ing for  the  equal  interchange  of  products  in 
the  ships  of  both  countries  —  an  arrangement 
whidi  immediately  increased  the  American  ton- 
nage employed  in  the  French  trade.  _  An  ob- 
stacle to  the  adjustment  of  difhcuhies  arose 
from  the  interpretation  of  the  eighth  article 
of  the  Louisiana  treaty  which  provided  that 
after  the  expiration  of  12  years  the  ships  of 
France  were  to  be  treated  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing of  those  of  the  "most  favored  nation.* 
After  long  argument  the  matter  was  adjusted 
by  a  treaty  of  24  June  1822. 

Apparently  in  1823  the  Frendi  povemment 
hoped  to  expand  in  the  West  Indies  and  re- 
garded the  American  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Latin- American  states  as  an  attempt 
to  arrest  French  developmem.  The  United 
States  was  especially  anxious  -in  regard  to  the 
destiny  of  Cuba  and  in  regard  to  European 
designs  in  connection  therewith.  After  France, 
in  1825,  refused  to  accept  the  British  proposal 
to  bind  herself  not  to  seek  the  acquiution  of 
Cuba,  the  American  government  informed  the 
French  government  that  it  would  not  permit 
France  the  occupation  of  either  Cuba  or  Porto 
Rico  either  with  or  without  the  consent'  of 
Spain. 

The  most  important  diplomatic  question  re- 
maining for  adjustment  with  France  was  the 
tiresome  wrangle  concerning  the  French  Spolia- 
tion claims.  Tiiese  claims  for  injury  to  Aineri- 
can  commerce  after  1803,  especially  by  the 
Berlin  decrees  and  subsequent  decrees  of  Napo- 
leon, which  had  been  awaiting  the  establish- 
ment of  a  more  stable  government  in  France, 
began  to  be  pressed  by  Secretary  Adams  in 
1819.  At  the  same  time  France  claimed  dam- 
ages for  alleged  violation  of  the  "favored  na- 
tion* clause  of  the  treaty  of  1803.  On  these 
subjects  Adams  and  DeNeuville  could  reach  no 
agreement.  Although  in  1822  they  negotiated 
a  convention  of  navigation  and  commerce 
greatly  reducing  dtscrimmating  duties,  yet  the 
spoliation  claims  and  the  Mavored  nation* 
clause  both  remained  unsettled  until  by  the 
Rives- Sebastian!  treaty  of  4  July  1831, 
France  agreed  to  pay  25,000,000  francs 
($5,000,000)  for  American  claims  and 
abandoned  French  claims  under  the  old  favored- 
nation  clause,  and  the  United  States  agreed  to 
pay  1,500,000  francs  ($300,000)  in  satisfaction 
of  certain  French  claims.  The  delays  of  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  refusal 
in  April  1834  to  appropriate  the  money  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  claims,  resulted  in  1836  in  the 
recall  of  Mr.  Livingston  from  Paris,  followed 
Inr  the  recall  of  Pageot  from  Washington.  Al- 
though diplomatic  relations  were  suspended  for 
over  a  year,  the  French  government,  partly 
through  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain,  soon 


took  steps  toward  their  restoration  by  providing 
for  the  payment  of  its  obligations. 

A  few  years  later,  new  treaties  were  sub- 
jects of  correspondence.  In  1841,  Lewis  Cass,  the 
American  Minister  at  Paris,  protested  against 
the  Quintuple  treaty  (to  which  the  United 
States  refused  to  become  a  party)  on  the 
ground  that  its  object  was  to  ^ow  the  Ameri- 
can government  in  a  bad  light.  A  treaty  of 
extradition  was  s^ed  9  Nov.  1843.  A  consular 
convention  concluded  10  years  later  ^23  Feb. 
1853)  contained  a  provision  (protecting  con- 
suls against  compulsory  appearance  as  witnesses 
before  the  courts),  the  violation  of  which  in 
18S4  at  San  Francisco  was  the  occasion  of  a 
seri<nis  complication  which,  however,  was 
happily  adjusted 

Meantime  relations  in  Central  America,  in 
the  Pacific  and  in  the  West  Indies  became  sub- 
jects of  discussion.  It  appears  that  Prance  was 
expected  to  join  in  the  guaranty  established  1^ 
the  treaty  of  1846  for  me  transit  route  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  by  the  Qayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty  of  1850  for  the  canal  across  Cen- 
tral America.  In  1851.  on  invitation  of  th<i 
Dominican  Republic,  the  American  government 
sent  a  special  agent  to  co-operate  with  repre- 
sentatives of  France  and  England  in  a  remon- 
strance to  stop  the  Haytian  war  a^inst  San 
Domingo  and  with  a  view  to  possible  joint  inter- 
vention if  needed,  but  in  1852  it  declined  to 
accede  to  the  proposed  tripartite  arrangement 
for  guaranty  of  Cuba  to  Sjrain.  The  Hawaiian 
Islands,  valuable  because  of  their  harbor  facili- 
ties in  connection  with  the  development  of  trade 
interests  in  the  Pacific,  were  a  source  of  coa>' 
tention  between  *  France  and  the  United  States 
for  nearly  two  decades.  In  1843,  following  the 
French  seizure  of  the  Marquesis  Islands,  and 
the  demands  of  France  on  the  Hawaiian  authori- 
ties, the  American  government  made  a  d«:lara- 
tion  against  any  attempt  by  any  power  to  take 
possession  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  either  by 
conquest  or  by  colonization.  This  declaration 
doubtless  influenced  both  France  and  England 
to  recognize  Hawaiian  tndependetice  in  1845 
and  to  agree  never  to  take  possession  even  un- 
der a  protectorate.  In  1849-50,  following  a 
punitive  blockade  of  the  Hawaiian  harbor  by 
a  French  frigate,  the  American  government  -re- 
newed its  declaration  in  stron^r  terms  and 
contemplated  joint  action  with  England  to  pre- 
vent French  occupation.  France,  checked  in  her 
plans,  finally  wididrew  her  nctravagant  detnands 
and  disclaimed  any  intention  of  improper  inter- 
ference, but  continued  Jealously  watchful  of 
increasing  American  influence  which  in  1854 
finally  found  expression  in  a  draft  treaty  of 
annexation  —  a  treaty  whose  execution  was  pre- 
vented partly  as  a  result  of  French  protests. 

After  1852  the  United  States  was  apprehen- 
sive of  French  policy  under  Napoleon  III. 
American  diplomatic  correspondence  from  die 
accession  of  Napoleon  III  to  the  throne  of 
France  until  the  opening  of  the  Qvtl  War  shows 
increasing  apprehension  of  French  diplomacy 
in  Spanish-America,  and  especially  in  Mexico 
which,  beginning  with  French  designs  in  the 
mining  region  of  Sonora  in  1852,  seemed  to 
contemplate  a  European  protectorate.  It  also 
shows  apprehension  of  ccmcerted  action  o£ 
France  and  England  in  a  policy  relating  to  Cuba 
and  in  the  political  adjustment  of  the  Americas. 

Franoo-American'  rdations  during  the  Ameri- 
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can  Civil  War,  often  severely  strained,  were 
largely  determined  by  Napoleon's  policy  in 
lifexico.  They  were  partioilarly  affected  by 
the  determined  and  persistent  watchfukicss  and 
firm  determination  of  the  American  govern- 
ment to  prevent  the  Eurc^ean  reooi^ti<»i  oi 
the  Confederate  insureents,  or  Evn^iean  inter- 
vention in  American  domestic  concerns  throiuih 
the  concerted  action  of  European  powers  under 
the  influence  of  Napoleon,  and  by  the  continued 
«Epression  of  admonishing  opposition  to  Napo- 
leon's Mexican  expedition  which  (in  spite  of 
his  friendly  assurances)  was  regarded  as  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  establish  a  Latin-American 
barrier  in  order  to  restrict  the  dooiinating  in- 
fluence of  die  United  States  on  the  continent 
After  the  establishment  of  die  Franco-Maxi- 
milian enqrire  which  was  regarded  as  a  blow 
at  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  whc»e  immediate 
bearing  upon  the  future  politics  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  became  a  subject  of  much  specu- 
lation and  concern,  relations  were  affected  by 
the  American  apprehension  of  possible  plans 
for  a  Franco<Confederate  alliance  as  a  counter- 
pmse  to  the  strength  of  the  United  States,  and 
as  a  strategic  step  in  the  extension  of  Frendi 
dominion  southward  from  Mexico  to  the  gate 
of  the  isthmus.  After  the  failure  of  the  Con- 
federate attempt  to  destrdy  the  integrity  of  the 
Union,  American  diplomacy  successfully  cen- 
tred its  efforts  on  urging  the  withdrawal  of 
French  troops  by  which  Mii*'"'''!!^  had  been 
sustained. 

During  the  Franco-Pmssian  War  of  1870 
American  diplomatic  relations  ut  Paris  assume 
a  position  of  unusual  prominence.  The  Ameri- 
can Minister  while  maintaining  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Frendi  rendered  important  serv- 
ices to  foreign  residents  of  Paris  and  to  the 
Prussian  government 

Aniong  the  subjects  affecting  diplomatic  re- 
lations after  1870.  the  most  inywrtant,  aude 
from  questions  incident  to  immigration,  naturali- 
zation and  dticen^ip,  were  the  formation  (in 
1881)  of  the  French  company  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
(over  which  the  United  States  had  guaranteed 
neutrality  of  transit  by  treaty  with  New  Gren- 
ada in  1846).  and  French  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  American  pork  products  after 
1880  on  alleged  sanitary  grounds. 

In  1884-^  when  die  French  canal  company 
began  work  on  the  canal  the  American  goveni- 
ment  insisted  that  the  United  States  would  exer- 
cise her  ris^t  to  take  all  needful  precautims 
against  the  possibility  of  offensive  use  of  the 
isthmian  transit  against  American  interests  on 
land  or  sea.  In  1884,  acting  on  a  report  that 
Hayti  contemplated  a  cession  of  naval  bases  to 
France,  the  American  government  promptly  in- 
structed its  Minister  at  Paris  to  state  tint  mch 
acquiation  would  conflict  with  die  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. In  1888,  while  discrediting  the  rumor  of 
French  plans  to  declare  a  protectorate  oyer 
Hayti  or  to  annex  it.  Secretary  Bayard,  in  view 
of  the  possibility  that  the  French  government 
mi^t  be  asked  to  complete  the  Panama  Canal, 
instructed  the  American  Minister  again  to  take 
opportunity  by  explicit  language  to  express  the 
consistent  American  poKcy  to  leave  the  smaller 
independent  republics  of  Latin-America  free  to 
devuop  dieir  own  resources,  free  from  foreign 
dictation  or  interference. 

The  Frendi  act  of  exdnsion  of  American 


pork,  resulting  in  threats  to  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation of  French  wines,  was  a  theme  of  continu- 
ous diplomatic  correspondence  until  its  repeal 
was  secured  in  1891.  The  situation  was  com- 
plicated by  the  McKinley  administrative  bill 
which  hy  a  tariff  on  French  wine  attempted  to 

-  accomplish  indirectly  what  the  Frendi  prohibi- 
ticm  of  American  poric  accomi)lished  direcdy. 
Finally,  after  Congress  enacted  legislation  pro- 
viding for  diorou^  inspection  of  all  meats  in- 
tended for  exiK>rtation,  a  repeal  of  the  FreiKh 
restriction  was  obtained  through  Whitelaw  Reid, 
the  American  Minister  to  France. 

In  the  decade  after  188^  French  colonial 
expansion  in  Africa  was  a  subject  of  American 
diplomatic  correspondence.  In  1884,  the  Ameri- 
can government,  throu^  Secretary  Frelinghu^- 
sen,  warned  France  agam  aggressions  on  Lioena. 
Again  in  1892-93  it  interposed  its  remonstrances 
against  the  danger  of  French  spoliation  of  the 
weak  r^ublic 

Meantime  a  claims  convention  with  France, 
concluded  in  1880,  was  supplemented  by  conven- 
tions of  1882  and  1883.  By  the  convention  of 
1880  a  board  or  mixed  commisuon  was  created 
to  adjust  the  claims  resulting  from  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War,  the  Mexican  troubles  of  1863-67 
and  the  Franco-German  War.  It  sat  at  Wash- 
ington 1880-84  and  completed  its  work  in  1884, 
awarding  $612,000  to  France.  A  reciprocity 
arrangement  of  28  May  1898  was  followed  by 
the  negotiation  of  a  reciprodty  convention  (of 
24  July  1899)  which,  however,  was  not  ratified. 
The  arrangement  of  1898  was  amended  and 
supplemented  on  20  Aug.  1902. 

Althou^  French  ayvajfaHxy  for  Spain  early 
in  the  Spanish-American  War  was  nodceable, 
the  French  government  was  irreproachable  in 
its  conduct  and  the  French  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington tactfuU;|r  i>erformed  the  delicate  task  of 
opening  negotiations  f^r  peace.  Subsequent 
si^is  of  illwill  caused  by  the  American  policy 
in  the  Far  East  —  especially  hy  the  American 
opposition  to  the  designs  oi  Russia  which  had 
been  an  ally  of  France  —  were  soon  succeeded 
by  a  better  understanding  shown  in  the  French 
appreciation  of  President  Roosevelt's  initiative 
in  the  peace  negotiations  following  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  and  the  friendly  attitude  of  the 
WashingtCHi  government  during  the  Morocco 
dispute.  Wiui  the  elimination  of  the  last  real 
danger  from  conflicting  interests  by  the  Ameri- 
can purchase  of  the  property  of  the  bankrupt 
French  Panama  (3anal  Company,  Franco-Ameri- 
can relations  were  placed  on  a  more  satisfactory 
basis  than  they  had  been  for  a  century.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine,  which  has  sometimes  been 
oi^sed  by  French  writers  through  misappre- 
hension that  its  extension  will  result  in  American 
aggression  against  the  French  West  India  Is- 
landst  recendy  has  been  regarded  more  as  a 
safeguard  against  the  transfer  of  her  West 
India  colonial  territory  to  any  other  European 
power  seeking  colonies  at  French  e3q>ense. 

An  arbitrary  convention,  suggested  hy  The 
Hague  Convention  of  1899,  was  conduded  in 
1907.  A  more  comprehensive  arbitration  treaty 
was  signed  on  2  Aug.  1911,  but  was  emasculated 
by  the  Senate  Mardi  1912  and  finally  aban- 
wmed.  A  general  treaty  of  arbitration  to 
fadlitate  die  settlement  of  di^tes  and  to 

-  further  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  gen- 
eral peace  was  negotiated  in  September  1914 
and  proclaimed  in  January  1915. 
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In  the  Worid  War,  begun  by  the  invasiott  of 

France  by  Germany,  the  American  government 
at  first  maintained  a  strict  neutrality,  but,  finallv, 
instigated  by  brutal  German  attacks  upon  Amer- 
ican rights  on  the  sea,  decided  to  co-operate 
with  France  and  England  in  a  determined  eSort 
to  arrest  the  German  menace  to  the  peace  and 
civilization  of  the  world.  Although  the  United 
States  has  not  been  directly  affected  by  French 
political  institutions,  and  until  recently  has  not 
been  bound  to  France  by  close  ties  in  foreign 
affairs,  Americans  have  been  greatly  influenced 
by  French  thought  and  cannot  remain  indifier- 
ent  to  what  happens  to  France. 
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FRANCE,  The  Bank  of.  Before  the  Bank 
of  France  was  established  all  attempts  which  had 
been  made  to  create  a  fiduciary  circulation  had 
ended  in  ruinous  failures.   The  last  and  most 
disastrous  experience  had  been  the  creation  of 
assignats  in  1789  by  the  Assembl^e  Constituante. 
The  assignats  were  government  currency  notes 
issued  on  the  security  of  the  Biens  Nationatix 
(estates  of  the  clergy),  pending  the  sale  of  the 
latter.  The  assignats  were  to  be  canceled  when 
returning  to  the  coffers  of  the  treasury;  in 
fact  they  were  left  in  circulation,  multiplied 
without  any  control,  until  one  day  their  value 
was  measured  only  by  their  weight  of  paper. 
When  that  financial  catastrophe  occurred  the 
disasters  that  attended  Law's  plans  (under  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV  in  1716),  were  still  alive 
in  &e  minds  of  the  people.    It  is,  therefore, 
easy  to  understand  that  the  very  name  of  bank- 
in^  was  discredited  when,  in  1800,  Bonaparte, 
being  at  that  time  First  Consul,  decided  to  es- 
tablish a  great  issuing  bank  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  state  and  of  trade  as  well.   A  com- 
pany was  created  under  the  name  of  Banqtte  de 
K^rance  just  as  an  ordinary  joint-stock  company 
•with  an  original  capita  of  30,000,000  francs. 
The  capital  was  increased  to  45,000,000  francs 
fin  1803,  when  the  bank  first  began  to  enjoy  the 
\cxcludve  privilege  of  isstiing  national  bank 
notes;  then  to  91,000,000  francs  in  1848  and 
^nally  to  182,500,000  francs  in  1857.   The  capital 
«as  not  been  increased  since  that  time.  The 
shares  are  of  a  nominal  value  of  1,000  francs 
and  they  were  quoted  on  the  Paris  Bourse  at 
over  5,000  francs  (in  Januaij  1917). 

Although  all  the  shares  are  nominative  (the 
French  capitalists  having  a  marked  prefen 
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for  bear  shares  and  bonds),  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  their  price  increases  in  a  constant 
and  steady  manner^  the  shareholders  have  never 
ceased  to  grow  in  number.  For  the  same 
amount  of  shares  there  were  in  1860,  13,767 
holders;  in  1880^  27,136  holders;  in  1909.  31,249 
holders;  in  1915,  33.453t  holders. 

In  order  to  understand  how  popular  are 
these  shares  with  the  general  public  it  must  be 
k^t  in  mind  that  one-third  of  the  holders  do 
not  possess  more  than  one  share  each  and  that 
50  per  cent  have  no  more  than  two  shares  each. 
The  Bank  of  France  was  given  a  charter  at  first 
for  only  15  years.  Before  that  period  expired, 
the  privilege  was  renewed  for  another  period 
of  25  years  and  has  always  been  ruiewed  be- 
fore expiration.  The  last  renewal  of  the 
charter  was  granted  by  the  state  in  1897;  it  is 
to  expire  on  31  Dec  1920,  but  it  will  of  course 
be  prolonged  for  another  period. 

Interaial  Organization. — At  the  beginning 
the  bank  was  governed  by  200  of  the  largest 
shareholders  (each  of  them  having  only  one 
vote),  who  elected  the  Conseil  Ginirol,  that  is 
to  say,  the  board  of  directors  entrusted  with 
the  management  This  Conseil  (j^n^ral  con- 
sisted of  18  members,  15  of  them  being  rigtnts 
(directors)  and  Ae  three  other  Censeurs  (su- 
pervisors). A  committee  of  three  rigents  was 
then  selected  by  the  Conseil  General  to  act  as 
ynanaging  directors.  In  1806  Napoleon  (he 
had  then  become  emperor),  decided  that  the 
ireal  management  of  the  bank  should  be  invested 
Mil  a  nommee  of  the  government.  He  accord- 
ingly selected  the  three  members  form- 
ing the  Committee  of  Mana^ng  Directors,  that 
is  to  s^,  the  governor  and  toe  two  depn^- 
governors.  That  organization  has  lasted  tiU 
tb-day.  The  governor  and  the  two  deputy- 
governors  are  always  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  latter  is  also  a  national  bank,  inas- 
much as  it  has  no  branch  whatever  in  foreign 
countries,  not  even  in  the  French  colonies  which 
have  their  own  and  independent  banks  of  issue. 
At  the  banning  it  was  to  be  only  a  Parisian 
bank,  but  the  area  of  its  operations  was  by  de- 
grees extended  to  the  whole  of  France  where 
there  are  now  143  sitccursales  (branches)  in 
the  principal  towns.  Besides,  75  sub-offices 
(bvreoux  auxUicHres)  have  been  established  in 
minor  centres,  whilst  in  365  other  localities 
{villes  rattacfiies),  selected  among  the  most  im- 
portant, all  drafts  and  bills,  payable  in  these 
localitiesi  are  collected  by  the  bank  at  par. 
(Altogether  583  banking  places). 

The  Bank  of  France  is  not  only  a  national 
insdtution  by  the  exclusive  location  in  France 
of  its  chief  offices  and  branches,  but  it  will  not 
discount  any  bills  unless  the  latter  are  created 
in  France  or,  at  least,  endorsed  by  two  French 
signatures;  all  collateral  loans  must  be  guaran- 
teed by  French  securities  which  are  themselves 
guaranteed  fay  the  state;  its  bank  notes 
are  circulated  only  within  French  territory 
(not  in  the  French  colonies) .  Finally 
all  the  members  who  make  up  the  general 
assembly  of  the  shareholders  as  well  as  the 
governor,  the  two  sub-governors  and  all  the 
employees,  who  number  more  than  7,000, 
must  be  of  French  nationality.  If,  for  in- 
stance, a  French  young  lady  in  the  service  of 
the  bank  marries  a  foreigner,  whatever  may ' 
be  his  nationality,  she  acquires  the  nationality 
of  her  husband  and  therefore  caimot  continue 
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in  the  service  of  the  bank.  For  all  its  national 
characteristics  the  Bank  of  France  is  a  private 
joint-stock  oomjuiiy  and  not  an  establishment 
o£  the  state;  that  is  the  reason  why  it  had  been 
aUe  during  the  Fnuico-Genuan  War  of  1870- 
71  to  keep  cntireb'^  safe  its  real  property,  its 
metallic  reserve  and  aU  its  securities  as  being 
strictly  private.  "According  to  its  statutory 
artidu,*  writes  Frederick  William  in  one  doc* 
ument,  *the  Bank  of  France  is  a  private  institu- 
tion whose  only  purpose  is  to  further  commerce 
and  industry.  Consequently  the  funds  kept  in 
that  establishment  are  not  liable  to  any  dis- 
traint nor  any  execution  so  far  as  they  are  not 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  amgr.*  It  must  be 
added,  however,  that  at  the  end  of  August  1914 
when  the  Germans  were  marching  on  Paris^ 
all  the  gold  of  the  Bank  of  France  as  well  as 
its  securities  were  being  fast  remov^  from 
the  capital  to  other  centres.  France  could  not 
afford  to  run  any  risks  about  its  gold  reserve 
which  amounted  to  4>10^000,000  francs. 

Regulation  of  Note  uane^  It  is  an  inter- 
esting point  to  know  how  the  state  has  rcsu' 
lated  the  issue  of  banknotes.    First  of  all  it 

.  must  be  said  that  there  is  no  necessary  relation 
between  the  amount  of  metallic  reserve  and 
the  circulation  of  banknotes.  The  emission 
of  the  latter  ts  regulated  by  what  has  been 
termed  the  ^banking  principle."  The  bank  can 
issue  its  notes  freely  and  create,  for  its  own 
use,  a  new  capital;  but  the  latter  can  be  used 

{only  for  two  banking  (^rations,  viz.,  dis- 
counting commercial  bills  and  advancing  money 
upon  ai^oved  securities,  iriience  the  term  of 
'banking  principle.*  Of  course,  there  is  a 
limit  fixed  by  the  state  to  the  issuing  of  notes ; 
but  whenever  it  becomes  necessary,  that  is  to 
say,  whenever  the  discounts  and  loans  are  i& 
increased  demand,  owing  to  expansion  in  trade, 

^be  state  modifies  the  majumum  of  emission 
and  allows  a  new  margin.  The  value  of  the 
banknotes  is  Aerefore  alw»rs  fully  represented 
first  by  commerdal  bills  discoui^ed,  of  very 
short  maturity  (at  most  91  days),  second,  by 
loans  upon  approved  securities,  with  a  consider- 
able margin,  and  last,  not  least,  by  its  metallic 
reserve  of  gold  and  silver. 

Although  the  bank  is  not  required  to  keep 
a  minimum  gold  reserve,  its  policy  has  always 
been  to  accumulate  as  much  yellow  metal  as 
possible.  It  is  true  that  the  hank  has  also  the 
right  to  pay  its  notes  in  ulver  coin ;  for  practi- 
cal purposes,  however,  gold  is  the  only  metallic 
reserve  that  really  counts  and  the  bank  has 
never  made  any  great  effort  to  increase  its 
silver  reserve.  In  1916  the  bank  held  5,076,600.000 
francs  in  gold  and  299,100,000  francs  in  ulvcr 
in  reserve,  and  had  in  circulation  notes  to  the 
value  of  16.500,700.000  francs. 

Relationt  widi  the  States — The  state  is  en- 
titled to  a  portwn  of  the  net  profits  of  the 
haidc  over  and  above  stamp  duties  and  ordinary 
taxes  whidi  the  Bank  of  France  is  bound  to 
pay  just  as  any  other  joint-stock  institution  of 
die  same  land.  First  of  all  there  is  a  special 
?tamp  duty  on  all  bank  notes;  in  the  year 
1906  the  amount  of  money  paid  to  the  state  on 
that  account  was  no  less  than  1,400,000  francs 
for  an  average  circulation  of  4,800,000,000 
francs.  In  1897  when  the  privilege  was  renewed 
tlu  state  stipulated  4roffl  the  batdc  that  it  should 
p^y  to  the  treasury  an  annual  royalty  consist- 
ing of  ibe  eighth  part  of  the  average  rate  of 


discount  multiplied  by  the  amount  of  the  *dr- 
culatirai  productive."  that  is  to  say,  by  the  amount 
of  collateral  loans  and  discounted  bills.  The 
taxes  which  the  bank  has  to  pay.  on  all  accounts, 
in  exchange  for  its  privilege,  reach  about  the 
fourth  part  of  its  net  profits.  Besides,  the 
bank  must  grant  to  the  state  a  permanent  ad- 
vance of  ZOOflOOfiOO  francs  without  charrang 
any  interest.  The  bank  is  moreover  the  casnier 
and  treasurer  of  the  state,  it  keei>s  an  account 
with  all  sub-treasuries  which  deposit  their  funds 
and  withdraw  them  without  being  charged  any 
commission.  Whenever  diere  is  a  national  loan, 
the  bank  receives  all  aptdications  without  chaig- 
it%  any  commission  to  the  Minister  of  Finances ; 
it  pays  all  dividends  on  government  bonds,  dis- 
tributes funds  to  all  public  offices,  etc..  always 
at  its  own  expense.  In  exceptional  circum- 
stances, however,  the  bank  may  be  allowed  to 
lend  nearly  any  amount  of  mon^  to  the  state; 
during  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71,  the 
loans  granted  to  the  French  government  reached 
1,600,000;000  francs  which  were  paid  off  within 
eight  years.  Up  to  the  present  time  during  the 
Great  War.  the  Bank  of  France  has  lent  more 
than  10,000,000,000  francs  to  the  government 
In  1915  the  bank  i«id  -to  the  state  on  account  of 
royalty,  taxes,  etc,  23,009,649  francs. 

Banking  Operations. —  The  most  important 
transaction  of  the  Central  Establishment  con- 
sists in  the  disoount  of  commercial  bills.  The 
latter  must  be  payable  within  91  days,  none  of 
longer  maturity  being  eligible  for  discount; 
they  must  bear  three  approved  signatures.  Since 
the  last  renewal  of  the  privilege  (1897),  the 
very  smallest  denominations  down  to  five  francs 
are  accepted  for  discount  by  the  bank;  this 
makes  the  establishment  as  popular  as  possible 
and  the  accounts  of  all  sorts  which  in  1897 
numbered  on^  27.304  amounted  in  1908  to  91,- 
458  and  in  1914  to  147.800.  In  the  latter  year 
21,953,000  biUs.  amounting  to  183Q2;000.000 
franca,  were  discounted. 

The  rate  of  disoount  is  of  course  a  matter 
of  very  great  importance  for  the  commercial 
community.  In  France,  money  is  never  very 
dear  and  there  is  much  more  stability  in  the 
rates  of  discount  at  the  Bank  of  France  than 
at  either  tiie  Bank  of  England  or  the  Imperial 
Bank  of  Germany,  Between  1898  and  1913,  for 
instance,  the  official  rate  of  discount  was 
changed  62  times  in  Germany  and  79  times  in 
Eng^d  whilst  it  was  changed  only  14  times 
at  the  Bank  of  France. 

Even  durii^  the  Great  War  the  Bank  of 
France  did  not  raise  the  rate  of  discount  to 
the  excessive  level  which  was  reached  by  some 
of  the  foreign  issuing  banks.  Only  for  atxiut 
20  days  in  August  1914  the  rate  was  as  hif^ 
as  6  per  cent  and  has  been  now  for  over  two 
years  and  a  half  reduced  to  5  per  cent,  whilst 
the  Bank  of  En^and  had  (for  a  very  short 
period)  to  charge  10  per  cent  Next  to  dis- 
counts the  most  important  banking  transac- 
tions of  the  Central  Establishment  consist  in 
collateral  loans.  All  the  money  which  is  ad- 
vanced to  its  customers  must  be  guaranteed  by 
French  Rentes  and  other  national  and  colonial 
bonds  which  enjoy  the  guarantee  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  rate  of  interest  upon  such  loans  is  al^ 
wi^  1  per  cent  or  onfr4ialf  per  cent  higher  than 
the  rate  of  discotmt.  The  reason  is  that  dis- 
counts are  alwa^  necessarily  useful  to  trade 
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uid  industrial  or  agricultural  activity,  whUst 
tliis  is  DDt  always  necessarily  the  case  with 
loans  upon  securities.  The  foUowine  tabie 
shows  the  average  amotuts  oi  the  bonk  collaterai 
knns  from  18^  to  1915: 

bOLLATSXAL  LOANS  OF  THE  BANK  OF  MANCS. 

(YMrly  averages  in  mtlliou  of  frsno). 


1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1000. 
1901 , 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
190S. 
1906.. 


Araounti 

358.0 
361.6 
403.8 
451.2 
472.0 
415.3 
428.6 
477.9 
4S9.8 
473.7 


1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 


The  bank  receives  deposits  of  mone^  which 
may_  be  withdrawn  by  cheques  or  transfers,  but 
no  interest  whatever  is  paid  on  these  moneys. 
The  deposits,  however,  are  always  very  import- 
ant for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  an  absolute 
confidence  of  the  dei>ositors,  the  second  is  that 
the  bank  is  the  clearing-house  of  France.  All 
the  persons  who  have  a  deposit  or  current  ac- 
count at  the  bank  can  transfer  credits  or  liqui- 
date their  balances  by  virements,  that  is  to 
say,  by  zn  order  of  transfer  of  credit  from  ac- 
count given  to  the  bank  and  at  the  same  time 
by  ^ving  notice  to  the  payee  that  his  own  ac- 
count has  been  credited  Such  transfers  are 
made  free  of  charge  from  any  banking  place 
to  any  other  (there  are  583  bankinR  places). 
It  is  a  method  of  settlement  which  is  veiy 
much  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  a  centru 
clearing-house. 

Finally  the  bank  undertakes  many  opera- 
tions of  minor  importance  from  which  no  great 
profit  i.<t  derived,  and  for  the  main  reason  that 
they  are  of  great  convenience  for  its  customers; 
the  bank,  for  instance,  takes  orders  for  sales 
or  purchases  of  securities  on  the  stock  exchange, 
that  is  to  sa^,  tt  transmits  such  orders  to  me 
Agents  de  Change  (stockbrokers)  who  have 
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(Period  from  ISM  to  1915). 


1898  

1899  

1000  

1901  

1902  

1903  

1004  

1905  

1906  

1907  

1908  

1909  

mo  

1911  

1912  

101 J  

1914  

1915  

Toub. . . . 

Averagei., 


alloted  to 
>h&reholders 


Francs 
20.075.000 
23,725,000 
26.462.500 
21.900,000 
21.900.000 
23.725.000 
23.725.000 
23.725.000 
27.375,000 
31.937,500 
29,200,000 
25,550.000 
35.550,000 
25,550.000 
29.200,000 
36.500,000 
34,675,000 
36,500.000 


487,275,000 


37.070,800 


Divi- 
dend 


Francs 
110 
130 
145 
120 
120 
130 
130 
130 
ISO 
175 
160 
140 
140 
140 
160 
200 
100 
200 


2,670 


148 


Average 
price 
of  the 
shares 


Francs 
3,685 
4,070 
4.035 
3,770 
3,797 
3.812 
3,830 
3.805 
3.939 
4.067 
4.185 
4,270 
4.277 
4,088 
4,380 
4,650 
4.275 
4.582 


73,517 


4,084 


Propor- 
tions of 
dtvidenda 
to  averue 
price  aS 
the  year 


Per  cent 
2.98 
3.19 
3.59 
3.18 
3.16 
3.41 
3.39 
3.41 
3.81 
4.30 
3.82 
3.28 
3.27 
3.42 
3^.65 
4.30 
4.44 
4  36 


3.62 


a  monopoly  as  regards  all  transactions  at  the 
Bourse. 

It  keeps  securities  on  deposit,  and  lets  safes 
in  its  vaults,  not  only  in  Paris,  but  in  156 
branches  (succursaies)  and  sub-offices  (bureoMx 
imxiliaires)  as  well.  The  preceding  table  show<t 
the  dividends  of  the  Bank  of  France  fr^  1898 
to  1915. 

The  Bank  of  Fnucs  During  the  Greet 
War^In  November  1911  the  bank  agreed  to 
lend  to  the  government  in  case  of  mobiUzation 
2,900,000,000  francs.  This  amount  was  raised 
to  6,000^000,000  francs  in  September  1914,  to 
9,000;000,000  in  May  1915  and  to  12,000,000,000 
in  1917,  Such  advances  are  granted  to  the  state 
at  a  rate  of  interest  of  ^  of  1  per  cent.  The 
Umit  of  9,000,000,000  would  have  been  exceeded 
in  1916  if  the  government  had  not  repaid  part 
of  its  debt  to  the  bank  (about  4,000,O00i}00 
francs),  out  of  the  jproceeds  of  the  two  first 
national  loans.  Besides  these  advances  granted 
direct  to  the  French  government,  the  bank,  with- 
out beit^  obliged  to  do  so,  had  lent  up  to  Feb- 
niaty  1917,  over  2,000,000,000  francs  in  discount- 
ing French  treasury  bills  the  proceeds  of  which 
have  been  lent  munly  to  the  Russian  govern- 
ment When  the  Fraich  National  Loans  were 
issued  the  bank  received  the  applications  of  sub- 
scribers throughout  France  without  char^png 
any  commission  to  the  government :  For  the 
first  War  Loan  the  bank  received,  from  300,798 
subscribers,  nearly  3,000,000,000  francs.  For  the 
second  War  Loan  the  bank  received  from  828,- 
652  subscribers  nearly  4.000,000.000  francs.  Be- 
sides these  long-term  loans,  the  bank  sells  daily 
over  its  counters  French  treasury  bills  in  de- 
nominations which  may  suit  any  investor  since 
the  lowest  of  them  is  100  francs.  Whenever 
such  bills  come  to  maturity  within  three  months, 
they  may  be  discounted  at  the  bank;  and  when 
they  have  .more  than  three  months  to  run  be- 
fore maturity,  they  are  accepted  by  the  bank  to 
ihe  extent  ot  80  per  cent  as  collateral  for  loans. 
In  1915  the  sales  of  these  Bans  du  Trisor 
through  the  Bank  of  France  and  its  branches 
reached  the  amount  of  1,902,00(^000  francs;  in 
1916  3,575,000,000  francs.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  war  to  the  end  of  December  1916,  1,057.- 
483,000  francs  in  gold  were  sent  abroad  by  the 
bank  in  order  to  maintain  the  foreign  exchanges. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  that  hpge  quantity  of  gold 
(about  900,000,000  francs)  was  sent  to  the  Bank 
of  England  as  a  consequence  of  agreements 
Hgned  by  the  British  and  French  governments. 
In  exchange  of  gold,  France  obtained  in  London 
a  certain  amount  of  credit  which  exceeded  of 
course  the  amount  of  the  shipments  of  gold.  In 
spite  of  these  exports  of  the  precious  metal  the 
reserve;  at  the  Central  Bank  has  always  been 
venr  laige.  A  great  auantity  of  the  gold  in 
drculation  (2,00(^000,000  francs  up  to  February 
1917)  was  in  fact  brought  by  the  French  peopw 
to  the  central  reserve  where  it  was  exchanged 
for  notes  always  at  par,  the  notes  of  the  Bank' 
of  France  having  never  lost  any  portion  of 
their  full  face  value.  In  1915,  a  credit  of  $20,- 
000,000  was  obtained,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bank  of  France,  from  a  group  of  banks  and 
trust  companies  of  New  York  (headed 
Messrs.  Brown  Brokers) ;  these  credits  were 
renewed  in  1916 ;  arrangements  were  also  made 
with  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  for 
the  establishment  of  dollar  credits  in  that  city 
v^re  French  payments  have  always  been  exten- 
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MTe  during  the  war.  From  27  July  to  1  Aug. 
19H  the  discounts  of  the  Bank  of  France  were 
raised  from  1,500,000.000  francs  to  3,041,000,000; 
two  months  later  the  discounts  reached  nearly 
4,500,000.000  francs.  The  private  banks  had 
to  unload  their  own  discounts  to  the  Central 
Bank,  just  as  we  understand  here  that  the  mem- 
ber banks  of  any  Federal  reserve  bank  in  the 
United  States  would  rediscount  their  commercial 
paper  at  their  own  reserve  bank,  if  they  wanted 
to  liquidate  their  assets  in  case  of  a  run  of 
their  depositors.  In  fact  that  possibility  of  re- 
discount, thanks  to  the  elasticity  of  the  issuing 
system  of  banknotes  for  commercial  purposes, 
saved  France  from  a  financial  catastrophe.  Not 
one  private  bank  failed  in  spite  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  war  was  declared.  These  dis- 
counts at  the  bank  had  been  reduced  gradually 
and  steadily,  week  after  week,  to  1^^000,000 
francs  at  the  end  of  1915,  and  to  1,341,000,000 
at  the  end  of  1916  in  spite  of  the  moratorium. 
It  is  an  unmistakable  sign  of  the  vitality  qf 
France,  of  its  economic  and  stayii^  povrer  and 
of  the  soundness  of  its  finances. 

The  Bank  of  France  is  a  living  organism, 
very  much  respectful  of  the  traditions  of  the 
past,  hut  always  alive  to  the  economic  dianges 
of  the  present  and  the  possitulities  of  the  future. 
The  ereat  European  War  is  bound  to  create 
new  developments  and  great  changes;  conse- 
quently dangers,  such  as  an  inflation  of  notes. 
But  the  bank,  since  its  foundation,  has  weathered 
many  storms,  witnessed  many  changes,  political, 
social,  economical,  a  great  national  reverse  in 
1871 ;  now  it  may  be  compared  to  an  old  lady 
who  has  got  mudi  experience  and  deserved  tiie 
confidence  of  the  worid  for  more  than  100 
3rears,  and  there  is  no  Frenchman  doubting  that 
she  will  weather  the  greatest  storm  which  might 
well  have  swept  away  not  only  a  very  respect- 
able institution  but  civilization  as  well. 

Marc  de  Valette, 
Attacks  aux  Etudes  Economiques  de  la  Banque 
de  France. 

PRANCE,  Institute  of.  See  iHsnrura  or 
France. 

FRANCE,  Isle  of.  See  Mauritius. 

FRANCE,  Reformed  Church  of.  See 

Huguenots. 

PEANCESCA,  Piero  della,  also  called 
FiEBO  BoBGHESE,  Italian  painter  and  writer:  b. 
at  Borgo-San-Sepolcro,  about  1401 ;  d.  between 
1494  and  1509.  He  came  of  a  family  of  some 
note,  and  was  given  a  good  education,  for  his 
time.  He  studied  mathematics  and  painting, 
and  was  the  first  to  make  use  of  geometry  in 
his  art,  thus  wtnninp;  the  right  to  be  called  'the 
father  of  perspective  in  painting.*  He  also 
studied  the  cause  and  effects  of  light  and  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  excellent  light  effects.  It 
is  said  that,  becoming  blind  at  the  age  of  60, 
he  continued  his  interest  in  his  work  by  gather- 
ing about  him  the  young  and  ambitious  painters 
to  whom  he  gave  lectures  on  their  art  and 
whom  he  invited  to  consult  him  with  regard  to 
their  difficulties  and  problems.  As  a  painter 
he  belonged  to  the  Florentine  schooL  He  had 
much  of  the  vivacity  of  his  mother  who  was 
French  and  who  seems  to  have  inspired  him 
with  French  ideals.  At  any  rate  it  was  out  of 
regard  for  her  that  he  called  himself  *Fran- 
ceso^  (son  of  France),  instead  of  Borghese, 


which  was  properly  his  famtl}^  name.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  certainty  as  to  who 
were  his  teachers ;  but  the  probabilities  are  that 
he  was  largely  self-tanght.  He  studied  the  ac- 
tions of  the  human  body,  the  woricings  of  the 
muscles  and  the  effects  of  different  kinds, 
grades  and  colors  of  cloth  subject  to  different 
lie^t  effects;  and  he  made  little  figures  which 
he  dressed  with  care  for  those  and  other  ar- 
tistic experiments.  He  thus  set  an  example  of 
care  in  his  work,  of  the  use  of  models  and  of 
careful  study  in  the  production  of  artistic  ef- 
fects that  bore  good  fruit  in  the  followers  of 
his  school,  in  his  pupils  and  in  his  brilliant  sue- 
cessors.  Early  in  his  career  Francesca  painted 
small-sized  pictures  for  Guido  Antonio  Monte- 
Feltro,  Count  of  Urbino,  who  seems  to  have 
extended  him  his  protection.  In  the  public 
gallery  of  Florence  are  pictures  by  Francesca 
of  members  of  this  family,  Federico  de  Monte- 
Feltro  and  his  wife,  Bantista  Esforcia.  He 
also  painted  frescoes  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome, 
and  in  churdies  in  Milan,  Ancona,  Boigo-San< 
Sepolcro,  Pcsaro  and  Arezzo.  The  church  of 
San  Francisco  in  Rimini  had  a  series  of  fres- 
coes painted  by  Francesca  in  1451,  in  which  he 
depicted  Stgismondo  Malatesta,  Lord  of 
Rimini,  kneeling  before  the  saint  of  his  own 
name.  His  most  distinctive  work  was  the 
*Story  of  the  Cross,*  a  series  of  remarkable 
frescoes  in  the  churdi  of  San  Francisco  at 
Arezzo.  Among  his  other  paintings  are  a  'Ma- 
donna' (Brera) ;  *FlajreIlation  of  Christ' 
(Urbino  Cathedral) ;  *Samt  Louis  of  Toulouse' 
(town  hall,  Borgo-San-Sepolcro) ;  'Resurrec- 
tion* (town  hall,  Borgo-San-Sepolcro) :  'Her- 
cules* (Gardner  Collection,  Boston) ;  'Magda- 
lena*  (Arezzo  Cathedral)  ;  'Baptism  of  Christ' 
(National  (jallery,  London) ;  'Annunciation* 
(Perugia  Gallery):  *Nativi^»f National  Gal- 
lery, London) ;  'Triumph  of  Chivalry*  (New 
York  Historical  Society^  ;  'Saint  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas' (Poldo  Pezzoli  Collection,  Milan).  All 
these  pictures  show  the  hand  of  the  careful, 
conscientious  artist.  They  mark  a  great  ad- 
vance in  Italian  painting.  Their  drawing  is 
superior  to  that  of  most  of  Francesca's  con- 
temporaries and  predecessors;  their  manage- 
ment of  light  and  color  is  an  advance  on  any^ 
thing  heretofore  accomplished  in  Spain;  and 
so  thoroughly  realistic  are  the  scenes  that  they 
easily  claim  for  their  author  the  honor  of  being 
the  greatest  realist  in  painting  of  his  century. 
As  a  writer  on  scientific  sunjects  Francesca 
is  also  worthy  of  remembrances  for  his  origi- 
nal investigations  in  perspective  and  geometiy, 
respectively  treated  in  the  following  woifo: 
*Prospettiva  pingendi'  and  'De  quinque  Cor- 
poribus.'  Consult  Calcagni,  'Memorie  isto- 
riche  di  Recanatil*;  Mariolli,  'Lettre  Perugine*j 
Ricci,  'Memorie  storiche  dell'  arte  e  degli  artisti 
della  Marca  d'Ancona* ;  Walters,  'Life  of 
Francesca*  (London). 

FRANCESCA  DA  RIMINI.  fran-chesTta 
da  re'  me-ne'.  This  tragedy  in  five  acts,. in  blank 
verse,  or  rather  vers  libres,  by  Gabriele  d'Annun- 
zid,  was  acted  for  the  first  time  at  the  Costana 
Theatre,  Rome,  bv  Eleonora  Duse  (to  whom 
the  play  is  dedicated)  and  her  company,  9  Dec. 
1901,  makine  one  of  those  memoratje  first 
niRhts  in  flieatrical  annals,  suggestive  of 
'Hemani'  and  'I'Aiglon.*  The  play  lasted  five 
hours,  portions  of  it  beii%  performed  amid 
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much  confusion  and  noise.  The  traeedy  has 
since  been  materially  sbortened,  and  nas  been 
played  successfully  in  Itafy,  England  and 
America.  The  subject  is  that  first  treated 
jwmpadietically  by  Dante  in  the  fifth  canto  of 
the  (Infemo'  and  one  which  became  a 
favorite  &eme  of  po«^  Upon  this  frame- 
work d'Aiinunzio  has  woven  the  first  of  his 
jdays  to  attract  popular  favor.  It  is,  however, 
more  than  a  love  tragedy ;  it  is  a  study_  of  one 
of  the  most  sanguinary  epochs  in  Italian  his- 
tory, the  13th  century.  He  himself  defines  it  as 
a  poem  of  ^blood  and  lust,^  and  in  this  it  (UfTers 
markedly  from  Dante's  poem,  made  all  of 
pity,  tenderness  and  love.  D'Annunzio's 
tragedy  has  more  dramatic  action  than  i? 
found  in  his  previous  ^lays  and  is  not  lacking 
in  energy,  bringing  vividuy  to  mind  the  his- 
torical and  literary  pictures  the  student  of  that 
barbarous  age  is  used  to  look  upon.  Yet  while 
the  action  does  move  onward,  nevertheless  the 
deviations  from  the  strai^t  course  are  so 
numerous,  and  in  many  cases  so  long  and 
winding  as  to  make  the  work  rather  a  scnes  of 
hi^ly  polished  lyric  poems  abounding  in  beau- 
tiful descriptiooj  in  which  realms  the  author  is 
invariably  at  his  best,  than  a  dramatic  pro- 
duction in  the  ordinary  sense.  It  is  a 
"d'Annunzio*  drama.  Among  the  20  or  more 
dramatis  persona,  not  including  archers,  men- 
at-arms  and  the  tike 'personnel,  four  focus  and 
hold  the  attention  throughout  the  play,  Fran- 
ceses, Paolo,  C^anciotto  and  Malatestino, 
Gianciotto's  brother.  The  women  who  make 
up  Francesca's  attendants  are  suggestive,  es- 
pecially by  their  singing  of  the  Greek  chorus, 
contributing  to  the  understanding  of  the  period 
and  to  the  events  which  occur  in  the  play,  as 
do  also  the  slave,  the  merchant,  the  doctor,  the 
court  jester,  the  astrologer  and  other  super- 
numeraries, all  of  these  accessories  differentiat- 
ing notably  this  version  of  the  play  from  the 
literary  treatment  of  the  subject  by  other  au- 
thors. Despite  the  fact  that  the  blackest  crimes 
known  to  humanity  constitute  the  material  of 
the  play,  there  are  throughout  the  tragedy  pas- 
ses in  a  lifter  vein  admirable  in  their  way, 

firlish  jesting  and  chattering,  scenes  of  bri^t 
oolery  between  the  jester,  the  voluble  mer- 
chant, the  astrologer  and  the  damsels,  reveal- 
ing flie  hand  of  a  poet  remarkably  gifted. 
D^nnunzio's  vocabulary  is  extraordinary, 
for  he  has  drawn  freely  on  the  most  fitting 
words  of  old  and  modem  Italian,  and  in  a  man- 
ner likely  to  enrich  permanently  the  Italian 
language.  Arthur  Sj^ons  has  translated 
*Francesca  da  Rimini>  (New  York  1902),  re- 
producing both  the  spirit  of  the  play  and  the 
form  of  the  verse  wiUi  unusual  accuracy.  The 
wonderful  power  and  charm  of  d'Annunzio, 
however,  defies  translatioUj  for  they  lie  largely 
in  his  use  of  words,  bringing  out  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  Italian  language  as  never  before 
by  any  modem  writer.  Consult  Gargiulo,  Al- 
fredo, 'G.  d'Annunzio>  (pp.  298-316,  Naples 
1912) ;  Zaidumbtde,  G.,  'La  evolucidn  de 
G.  d'Annunzio'  (pp.  241-268,  Paris  1909); 
Hundtcr,  James,  <Iconoclasts>  (pp.  333-338, 
New  York  1905). 

FRANCESCO  DI  PAULA,  or  SAINT 
FRANCIS  OF  PAOLA.  Italian  monk;  b. 
Paula  or  Paola,  C:alabria,  1416;  d.  Plessis-les- 
Tours,  2  April  1507.  At  the  we  of  13  he  was 


the^  inmate  of  a  Franciscan  omvent ;  and  at  19 
retired  to  a  cave  where  he  inflicted  on  him- 
self every  species  of  self -mortification.  The 
fame  of  his  piety  having  attracted  to  his  cell 
several  emulators  of  his  austere  life,  he  ob- 
tained permission  to  erect  a  convent,  and  the 
new  community  received  from  Pope  Sixtus  IV 
the  title  of  the  Hermits  of  Saint  Francis  of 
Aasisi ;  but  the  title  was  changed  by  Alexander 
VI  to  Minim-Hermits  of  Saint  Francis  of 
Faola.  The  founder  established  numerous  com- 
munities in  Italy,  Sicily,  France,  Spain  and 
Germany,  but  the  Minims  were  never  settled 
in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  To  the  usual  con- 
ventual vows,  Francesco  added  one  of  the  most 
rigorous  abstinence —  flesh,  e^s,  cheese  and 
milk  being  strictly  forbidden  me  entire  year, 
except  in  illness.  In  Spain  they  were  called 
the  Brothers  of  Victory,  in  commemoration  of 
the  deliverance  of  Malaga  from  the  Moors. 
Twelve  years  after  his  death  he  was  canonized 
by  Leo  X.  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
celebrates  his  festival  on  2  April. 

FRANCHE-COHTd,  fransh-kom'ti.  a 
province  of  Old  France,  now  formed  into  the 
departments  of  Doubs,  Haute-Sadne,  Tuia  and 
part  of  Ain.  It  was  the  homeland  of  the 
ancient  Sequani.  It  had  a  chequered  history 
throug^ut,  the  entire  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  passing  from  one  robber-baron  to  an- 
other, until  It  passed  to  Louis  XIV  _  by  the 
Treaty  of  Nimeguen  in  1678.  Cuvier  and 
Victor  Hugo  are  among  its  famous  sons. 
BesanQon,  the  ancient  Vesontio,  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province.    See  France  —  History. 

FRANCHSTTI,  fran-chit'tS,  Bamjn  Al- 
berto, Italian  composer:  b.  Tunn,  186(1  He 
was  a  pupil  in  Coccon  and  Magi,  studied  at 
Dresden  and  Munich,  and  in  1888  produced  his 
most  successful  opera  *Asraele.> 

FRANCHBVliLB,  friinshVS',  or  FRAN. 
QUBVILLB,  Pierre,  French  sculptor:  b.  Cam- 
brai,  1548;  d.  about  1618.  Against  his  parents' 
wishes  he  went  to  Paris  to  study  art,  and  be- 
cause of  further  opposition  left  France  and 
went  to  Germany  and  Austria.  He  studied  for 
a  time  also  in  Florence,  where_  he  assisted 
Giovanni  da  Bologna  in  many  of  his  works.  In 
1585  he  went  to  Genoa,  and  there  executed  the 
figures  of  Jufuter  and  Janus  in  the  Grimaldi 
Palace,  and  the  Evangelists,  Saint  Ambrose  and 
Saint  Stephen,  groups  for  the  cathedral.  In 
the  Nicolini  Chapel,  Florence,  are  his  figures 
of  Humility,  Qiastity  and  Wisdom.  He 
modeled  the  doors  of  Pisa  Cathedral  and  soon 
after  became  court  sculptor  to  Henry  IV  of 
France.  The  Louvre  contains  his  *  David*; 
'The  Conquered  Nations*  and  ^Orpheus*  and  in 
the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  are  Oie  groups  of 
'Time  and  Truth*  and  *Satum  and  Cj^ele.* 

FRANCHISE,  in  law,  originally  a  right 
belonging  to  a  subject  of  exercising  a  branch 
of  Uie  sovereign  or  government  preit^tive. 
either  in  virtue  of  a  grant  conferring  sodi 
ngiA,  or  hy  prescription,  which  always  pre- 
supfMses  such  a  grant  In  modem  usage,  a 
special  privilege  granted  by  a  ^jovemii^  body, 
to  an  individual  or  corporation  _  to  perform 
some  work  or  function  that  is  withheld  from 
others.  A  special  privilege  of  minor  import- 
ance, which  usually  can  be  had  by  any  one 
paying  ttie  fee,  is  termed  a  license.    It  is 
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now  generally  conceded  that  the  State  legis- 
latures and  governing  bodies  of  cities  in  the 
United  States  have  been  far  too  liberal  in  the 
panting  of  franchises,  so  that  public  utilities 
have  largely  passed  out  of  the  control  of  the 
people,  and  are  exploited  for  private  or  cor- 
porate gain.  The  right  to  vote  is  also  popu- 
larly termed  a  franchise,  doubtless  because  it 
was  at  first  conceded  as  a  privilege  by  royalty. 
Sec  UNirm  States  —  Suffrage  in  the. 

FRANCHISE.  EUctoral.  See  Eleciokal 
Qualifications;  Woman  Suffrage;  Elec- 
tions: Aliens;  NATtniALiZATiON ;  Vote,  Vot- 
ers,  Voting  ;  United  States  —  Suffrage  in 

THE. 

FRANCHISE  TAX,  a  tax  on  public  serv- 
ice and  private  corporations  for  the  purposes 
of  governmental  revenue  and  indirectly  to 
effect  a  sharing  of  profits  with  the  public.  In 
its  widest  application  it  includes  patents,  copy- 
rights, inhentance,  etc.,  besides  those  frandusea 
and  rights  conferred  govenuneDt  for  con- 
ducting an  occupation  in  a  particular  way,  or 
accompanied  with  particular  privile^.  Its 
application  to  public  service  corporations  was 
justified  as  a  payment  for  the  right  to  use 
streets,  highways  and  public  places  for  special 
purposes.  Between  a  domestic  corporation  with 
Its  state  franchise  and  a  corporation  in  a  state 
with  a  foreign  charter,  a  distinction  exists.  A 
state  can  impose  a  tax  only  on  privileges  whidi 
it  grants;  it,  however,  taxes  foreign  corpora- 
tions as  to  the  amount  of  th«r  business,  thus 
adding  to  state  revenue. 

The  sharp  distinction  between  a  corporate 
franchise  and  a  corporate  charter  must  be 
reco^ized.  A  franchise  is  the  permission  given 
a  private  corporation  to  use  public  property 
in  the  public  interest,  to  occupy  a  particular 
street  or  highway  witti  its  tracks,  wires,  pipes, 
etc.  A  charter  is  the  state'  grant  to  an  associ- 
ation of  individuals  to  do  business  as  a  cor- 
poration. The  development  of  the  franchise 
tax  arose  chiefly  on  account  of  the  difficulties 
in  collecting  the  general  property  tax.  The 
general  method  employed  to  determine  the  value 
of  the  franchise  m  regard  to  public  service 
corporations  which  have  monopolistic  privileges 
is  to  subtract  the  value  of  the  real  estate  and 
other  physical  property  from  the  value  of  the 
securities  and  to  consider  the  difference  as  the 
value  of  the  franchise.  This  process  is  usually 
called  the  corporate  excess.  In  Massachusetts 
the  corporation  pays  the  tax  directly  to  the 
state.  The  receipts  are  distributed  to  the  towns 
and  cities  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  shares 
owned,  or  in  the  case  of  street  railways,  ac- 
cording to  the  miles  of  street  railway  owned 
in  each  town.  With  deductions  made  for  real 
estate  and  other  items  locally  taxed,  shares 
are  assessed  at  their  market  value.  Plehn 
classifies  four  different  methods  of  obtaining 
revenue  from  the  franchise  of  a  public  service 
corporation:  (1)  _to  consider  the  privilege  as 
property  and  to  include  this  in  the  valuation 
of  taxable  property;  this  valuation  may  be 
arrived  at  in  one  of  two  ways :  (a)  hy  valuing 
the  tangiWe  property  and  then  adding  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  that 
and  the  value  of  the  stock,  including  bonds; 
this  is  the  "corporate  excess*  previously  re- 
ferred to,  so  termed  in  Illinois,  or  the  "vahie 
of  the  franchise,*  as  in  California,  or  fthe 


value  of  the  tangible  property.'  u  w 
States^  (b)  by  ascertaining  die  ty 
capitahzing  diem;  and  then  proc.-. 
the  first  plan  to  obtain  the  corpcr: 
(2)  to  tax  the  net  earnings;  ih  ■ 
gross  earnings;  (4)  to  levy  spc; 
license  taxes.  Objections,  ho\it>r 
raised  against  any  of  diese  meik>i. 
poration  annual  license  fee  in  scm  - 
called  a  franchise  tax.  In  New  lev 
stance,  die  tax  is  one- tenth  of  'l  [» 
capital  up  to  $3,000,000  with  ilccr& 
for  larger  amounts.  Consult  Selir 
A.,  'Essays  on  Taxation*  (New  V- 
Plehn,  C.  C,  'Introduction  to  Pol*. 
(New  York,  3d  ed.,  1909). 

FRANCHISES,  in  the  moM  zr- 
rights  or  privile^  conferred  by  ■ 
ment  upon  particular   persons  c::  , 
possessed  by  them  by  common  righ" 
cifically,  the  grants  hy  which  govtc- 
thoritics  confer  the  ri^t  to  use  it;  ' 
a  municipality  upon  those  who  nsf; 
mtinity  with  services  or  camn  i 
are  in  the  nature  of  public  utilitici  7 
to  use  the  streets  is  set  forth  in  i . 
which  is  itself  called  a  franchise  " 
must  be  secured  by  those  who  forr*'- 
their  water,  electricity,  gas,  telepb  '-: 
gra^  services  and  street 'car  fadlr-. 

Legal  Nature  of  FranchiMi-:- 
nature  a  franchise  is  a  binding 
tween  those  granting  it  and  thna  r 
As  such  it  is  protected  by  the  c!j:- 
Federal  Constitution  which  fortwdi  t 
to  make  any  law  impairing  the  i'':: 
contracts.    Accordingly  when  a  S'- 
has  granted  a  franchise  it  cannc:  - 
change  its  terms  without  the  cc;:-' 
grantee  unless  the  right  to  do  so  h- 
cifically  reserved  to  it  by  tfie  le^^>^' 
chise  itself.   This  has  been  hrld  r 
cases  where  franchises  were  securrt  - 
or  fraud.    Such  revocation  or  Jit" 
however,  be  accomplished  by  intit::^^  ^" 
The  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  "". 
those  who  hold  it  may  result  ir  i'.' 
just  as  the  breach  of  any  contiac:  ii 
relieves'  the  other  of  wligation  ' 
furthermore,  can  take  die  rights  vi 
so  granted  by  eminent  domain  pnxi  - 
vided  just  compensation  is  paid 
erty  rights  thus  destroyed.   Llf  ■ 
contracts  or  grants  by  which_  tht 
binds  itself,  a  franchise  is  subject  tr 
able  exercise  of  the  police  power 
in  the  interests  of  public  health, 
good  order  and  gener^  welfare.  ^ 
of  this  rule  a  street  railway  caicfi' 
ample,  may  be  subjected  to  control  r '  | 
of  speed  of  cars,  place  of  stopping  d '  ; 
ing  of  tracks  or  the  lasOlhOD:  | 
devices,  when  the  public  welfare  dfl"' 
control,  even  though  it  be  operan--- 
franchise  which  is  silent  upon  tftos  * 
which   purports   m   express  tenc-^  ^ 
the  company  from  such  control  - 
have  applied  to  franchises  the  n-; 
constmcticm,  and  any  doubt  as  to  -' 
right  or  privilege  has  been  given  by  = 
is  resolved  agamst  the  grantee  " 
the  public  on  the  theory  that  the 
can  De  presumed  to  have  gnntn  e - 
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)rth  in  express  terms.    Acoordinsly  the 
^ven  by  a  franduse  will  be  hdd  not 
exclusive  unless  their  exclusive  character 
icifically  declared 

ie  Grantinc  of  FranchiscB. —  The  grant- 

f  a  franchise  is  an  exercise  of  legislative 
r.  When  not  restrained  hy  constitutional 
t>itions  the   State  legislature  may  grant 

directly  even  over  the  protest  of  the 
:ipality  concerned.  Hie  first  period  in 
istory  of  franchise  Krants  in  the  United 
i  was  that  in  whidi  State  l^^atures  con- 
i  franchises  by  special  laws  upon  corpora- 

usually  created  by  siwcial  laws.  There  is 
acker  page  in  American  political  history 
this.  Franchises  were  secured  by  the  most 
n  dishonesty  and  bribeiy,  and  reputable 
cal  leaders  openly  bartered  them  for  party 
aign  funds.   The  terms  of  most  of  these 

franchises  were  naturally  in  gross  vioUt- 
of  the  pubUc  interest.  Many  of  the  grants 

perpetual  In  return  for  the  almost  in- 
ible  rights  with  which  the  State  parted  it 
vcd  as  a  rule  nothing.  It  received  no 
:y  and  it  retained  no  adequate  power  of 
ation  over  the  grantee  in  the  matter  of 
cc,  rates  or  extensions.  It  reserved  no 
:r  to  prevent  gross  over-capitalisation. 
y  cities  are  still  suffering  fr<Mn  the  cor- 

and  improvident  franchise  grants  made 
ig  this  period.  The  second  era  of  fran- 
■  history  began  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
ury  wiui  the  movement  to  forbid  the  crea- 

of  corporations  or  the  granting  of  privi- 
i  by  special  law.  Muniapaltbes,  acting 
:r  delegated  authority  as  agents  of  the  State. 

over  the  power  to  grant  franchises.  This 
;m  did  not  prove  to  be  a  very  substantial 
'ovement.  At  the  present  time  a  third 
ry,  that  of  vigorous  control  over  franchise 
Its,  is  in  force  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
es.  Three  types  of  restrictims  are  com- 
ly  found.  First,  no  franchises  may  be 
ited  by  special  act  of  the  State  legislature. 
)nd,  the  people  of  the  munidpauty  con- 
ed may  be  given  the  right  to  api^ove  or 
pprove  the  franchise  by  voting  on  it.  Third, 
ic  uttlit}'  commissions  may  be  created  either 
I  very  limited  authority  or  with  a  hifl^  de- 
:  of  power  over  the  terms  and  conditions 
n  which  the  franchises  shall  be  issued  as 

as  over  the  grantee  thereafter. 
Taxing  of  FruchlBes.— Franchises  are  sub- 
to  taxation  unless  they  are  specifically  ex- 
t  therefrom  by  their  own  tems.  In  the  first 
e  they  may  be  taxed  as  property  at  their 

value,  either  separately  or  as  part  of  die 
ts  of  the  corporation  holding  the  franchise, 
he  second  place,  since  franchises  are  special 
ileges  which  the  State  is  not  obliged  to 
It.  it  may  stipulate  the  pasmient  of  heavy 
:ial  taxes  as  a  condition  of  granting  the 
ichtse,  or  as  the  price  of  not  revolcmg  it 
ti  once  granted.  Most  students  of  the 
ichise  question  believe  that  it  is  contrary 
public  policy  to  place  special  taxes  upon 
ichises,  at  least  those  hereafter  to  be  granted, 
h  taxes  are  ultimately  shifted  to  the  con- 
ling  public  in  the  form  of  increased  prices 

the  services  supplied.  It  is  urged  that  the 
itee  of  a  franchise  should  be  subjected  to 
many  obligations  and  <h]ties  in  return  for 

special  privilege  enjoyed  that  the  money 
le  of  the  franchise  itself  would  be- very 


small.  It  should  then  be  taxed  in  common  with 
other  property  at  its  fair  value. 

By  wl^t  Kovemments  franchises  are  taxable 
in  the  United  States  is  a  problem  of  some  com- 
plexity. This  is  especially  true  if  the  term 
.franchise  is  used  in  a  broad  enough  sense  to  in- 
clude the  right  of  a  corporation  to  carry  on 
business  under  the  terms  of  its  charter,  a 
meaning  frequently  given  to  the  word.  It  is 
well  esWiliahed  that  a  franchise  granted  directly 
by  the  Federal  government  cannot  be  taxed 
a  State  or  any  subdivision  thereof.  Otherwise 
a  State,  by  heavy  taxation,  could  destroy  en- 
tirely the  privilege  or  right  thus  granted  by 
the  national  government  This  rule,  however, 
does  not  prevent  a  State  from  taxing  such 

?iroperty  of  a  corporation  holding  a  Federal 
ranchise  as  may  lie  within  its  jurisdiction. 
It  would  be  equally  true  that  franchises 
l^anted  by  the  States  are  free  from  na- 
tional taxation  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  government  frequently  assumes 
jurisdiction  over  such  franchises  by  reason  of 
its  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce.  A 
further  limitation  upon  the  power  of  the  State 
to  tax  franchises  is  found  in  the  rule  that  no 
State  can  tax  or  burden  the  right  to  engage  in 
interstate  commerce.  Whether  the  franchise 
to  engage  in  such  commerce  is  granted  1^^  the 
Federal  or  the  State  government  it  is  equally 
free  from  State  taxaticm.  Nor  can  a  State  tax 
as  such  the  franchise  of  a  corporation  chartered 
by  another  State  since  that  franchise  is  re 
garded  as  property  on^  in  the  State  whid) 
grants  it.  No  corporation,  however,  has  a  right 
to  carry  on  business  not  interstate  in  character 
in  any  State  except  that  of  its  creation  withoui 
obtainii^  special  consent  As  the  price  of  this 
privilege  a  State  may  demand  pia^cally  any- 
thing It  sees  fit  Tlius  while  a  State  may  not 
tax  the  franchise  of  a  foreign  corporation  as 
such  it  may  require  it  to  pay  as  the  privilege 
of  doing  business  within  its  borders  a  tax 
measured  by  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the 
corporation,  a  sum  which  mcludes  the  value 
of  the  frandiise  which  it  may  not  tax  directly. 
Many  students  of  the  problem  advocate  &e 
Federal  incorporation  of  corporations  engaeed 
in  interstate  commerce  in  order,  among  other 
things,  to  secure  relief  from  the  injiistices  and 
inconveniences  arising  from  the  existing  system 
of  franchise  taxation. 

Provisions  of  Franchises. —  The  provisions 
of  franchises  differ  widely  according -to  the 
date  of  issuance,  the  munidpali^  or  other  au- 
thority granting  them  and  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  ^ven.  Arty  adequate  franchise 
at  tfie  present  time  deals  with  the  following 
points:  ^1)  Tenure.  Three  policies  may  be 
followed  m  fixing  the  tenure  of  a  franchise. 
First,  it  may  be  perpetual,  although  in  many 
States  this  is  now  expressly  forbidden.  Second, 
it  may  be  for  a  fixed  term  of  years,  as  20  or 
25.  Third.it  may  be  indeterminate  in  duration, 
idkiwing  die  municipality  to  revoke  it  at  will 
after  a  pkm  which  protects  the  rights  of  the 
grantee.  (2)  Compensation.  It  is  common  at 
present  to  secure  to  the  State  or  city  something 
in  return  for  the  valuable  rights  given  in  a 
public  utility  franchise.  This  may  he  done  in 
a  number  of  ways;  fa)  a  tump  sum  may  be 
required  as  a  fee;  (b)  payment  may  be  re- 
quired in  kind,  as  when  a  water  compaity  sui^ 
]^s  a  city  without  charge  with  water  for  fire 
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protection;  (c)  other  services  may  be  required 
of  the  grantee,  such  as  paving  or  watering  of 
the  streets  occupied;  (d)  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  earnings  of  the  corporation  may  be  taken 
annually  as  a  tax.  (3)  Rotes,  service  and  ex- 
tensions, Provinon  may  be  made  to  have 
these  matters  handled  b^  a  periodic  revision  of 
the  terms  of  the  franchise  by  the  municipal  au- 
thorities or  by  a  permanent  public  utility  com- 
mission. Most  franchises  contain  elaborate  pro- 
visions relating  to  at)  these  matters.  (4) 
Laborers  and  strikes.  Continuity  of  service  is 
vital  in  the  case  of  a  public  utility  and  inter- 
ruptions due  to  labor  disputes  may  be  sou^t  to 
be  avoided  either  by  fixing  the  conditions  of 
labor  in  a  satisfactory  manner  in  the  franchise 
itself  or  by  requiring  the  arbitration  of  such 
diqmtes.  (5)  Capitafieation.  So  many  evils 
have  arisen  from  the  overcapitalization  of  pub- 
lic utility  companies  that  it  is  wise  to  regulate 
this  matter  closely  by  definite  restrictions  and 
by  requirements  of  publicity  regarding  the 
financial  operations  of  the  grantee.  (6)  Re- 
version to  the  city.  Some  modem  franchises 
contain  stij^utations  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  ri^ts  granted  will  revert  once  more 
to  the  city  together  with  the  properties  acquired 
by  the  public  utility  corporation.  The  transi- 
tion to  a  system  of  muniapal  ownership  is 
made  possible  in  this  way.  Ine  provisions  now 
found  in  many  franchises  afford  a  reasonably 
adequate  protection  to  the  public  interests  in- 
volved  in  the  important  services  rendered  to 
the  communitv  by  public  service  corporations. 
Ctmsult  Beard,  C  A.,  ^American  City  Govern- 
ment* (New  York  1912);  Joyce,  'Treatise 
on  Franchises'  (ib.  1909);  Kjng,  <  Regula- 
tion of  Public  Utilities*  (ib.  1912) ;  Munro, 
'Bibliography  of  Municipal  (jovemment*  (1915); 
Pond,  'Public  Utilities'  (1913) ;  Whinery, 
'Municipal  Public  Works'  (New  York  1903) ; 
Wilcox,  ^Municipal  Franchises'  (1910). 

Robert  Eihxne  Cushuan, 
Associate  in  Political  Science,  University  of 
Illinois. 

FRANCIA,  frin'cha,  easel  name  of  Fran- 
cesco Di  Marco  di  Giacoho  Raibouni,  Italian 

painter:  b.  Bologna,  1456;  d.  there,  5  Jan.  1517. 
He  assumed  his  name  of  Francia  from  that  of 
the  goldsmith  under  whom  he  began  his  art 
studies.  He  was  a  pupil  in  painting  of  the 
Ferrarese,  Lorenzo  Costa,  and  shows  the  influ- 
ence of  his  master's  style.  He  painted  por- 
traits and  history,  his  greatest  work  being  the 
Bentivoglis  altarpiece,  in  the  church  of  San 
Giacomo  Maggiore,  Bologna. 

FRANCIA,  fran'se-a,  J<m£  Gupar  Tomaa 
Rodriffues  da»  Paraguayan  dictator:  b.  Asun- 
cion, about  1756 ;  d  there,  20  Sept.  1840.  He  was 
sent  to  the  University  of  Cordova,  witfi  a  view 
to  entering  the  Church ;  but  his  plans  underwent 
a  change,  and  on  his  return  to  his  native  town 
with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  he  began 
his  public  career  as  a  barrister.  His  hig^  repu- 
tation for  learning,  but  still  more  for  honesty 
and  independence,  procured  him  an  extensive 
practice;  and  he  devoted  himself  to  legal  pur- 
suits for  30  years.  In  1811,  when  Paraguay 
threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  he  became  secre- 
tary of  the  junta  appointed  by  Congress.  In 
1814  he  was  appointed  dictator  for  three  years, 
and  in  1817  he  was  continued  in  authority  for 
life.  No  sooner  had  he  reached  the  gou  for 


which  he  had  been  striving  than  he  began  to 
display  the  utmost  tyranny  in  his  administra- 
tion. He  was  Idndiy  disposed  toward  for- 
eigners, till  they  excited  his  jealousy  by  the 
ciuture  of  Paraguay  tea,  of  whidi  he  made  a 
state  monopfriy.  After  evenrthing  had  been 
placed  completely  at  his  beck  he  seemed,  in 
1824,  disposed  to  return  to  milder  courses,  but 
a  new  attadc  of  his  constitutional  malady  led 
him  again  to  a  renewal  of  his  tyrannical  pro- 
ceedings; but  as  Paraguay  had  improved  under 
his  government,  and  the  inhabitants  had  bc- 
c£»ne  reconciled  to  his  tyrannv,  he  was  ahle  to 
continue  his  system  till  his  death. 

FRANCIABIGIO,  fr4n-cha-be'i«  (the 
easel  name  of  Francesco  di  Cristofano  Bigi), 
lulian  painter:  b.  Florence,  1482;  d  there,  24 
Jan.  1525.  He  was  a  pupil  of-  Albertinelli, 
where  he  met  and  made  a  freind  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto.  The  two  artists  painted  in  collaboration 
the  frescoes  in  the  Santa  Annunziata  Church 
at  Florence.  In  these  paintings  the  influence 
of  del  Sarto  is  very  apparent,  as  well  as  in 
the  'Last  Supper,'  which  Franciabigio  painted 
in  the  refectory  of  San  Giovanni,  and  the  oil 

einting  at  Dresden,  'Da^d  and  Bathsheba. ' 
e  has  left  many  excellent  portraits,  one  of 
v^ich  is  in  the  Berlin  Museum. 

FRANCILLON.  Robert  Edward,  English 
novelist:  b.  Gloucester.  England,  25  March  1841. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1864  and  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  London  Globe  1872-94.  His 
novels  are  'Eiri's  Dene';  *Pearl  and  Emer- 
ald' f  1872) ;  Olympia' :  'Strange  Waters' ; 
'Zeldas  Fortune';  'A  Real  Queen';  'Queen 
Ophetua'  (1880);  'UnderSlieve-Ban'  (1881); 
<KW  or  Knave'  (1888);  'A  Dog  and  his 
Shadow*:  'Jack  Doyle's  Dau^ter^;  'Ropes  of 
Sand*;  <^Ck>ds  and  Heroes,*  etc 

FRANCIS  I,  king  of  France:  b.  Cognac. 
France,  12  Sept  1494;  d.  Rambouill^  31  March 
1547.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1515,  on 
the  death  of  Louis  XII,  who  died  without  male 
issue.   As  grandson  of  Valentino  of  Milan,  he 

Eut  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  assert 
is  right  over  the  Milanese.  The  Swiss,  who 
opposed  him  in  his  entry  into  the  duchy,  were 
defeated  at  Marignano  (or  Mele^nano),  and 
Milan  fell  immediateiy  after  this  victory.  Alter 
a  short  war  with  England,  the  famous  inter- 
view between  Heniy  VIII  and  Francis  took 
place,  in  152(%  in  Flanders,  which,  from  the 
magnificence  displayed  on  the  occasion,  was 
called  The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  (q.v.). 
In  the  same  year,  Charles  V  of  Spain  havinjg 
inherited  the  empire  after  the  death  of  Maxi- 
milian Francis  laid  claim  to  the  imperial 
di^ty  and  declared  war  against  his  rival.  In 
this  strugi^e,  however,  he  met  with  notldng 
but  reverses.  After  Hie  defeat  of  Marshd- 
Lautrec  at  Bicoca,  in  1522,  the  retreat  of  Bon- 
nivet,  and  Bayard's  death,  Francis  was  himself, 
in  1525,  beaten  at  Pavia,  and  taken  prisoner. 
The  fight  had  been  a  fierce  one,  and  the  king 
wrote  to  his  molher,  *A11  is  lost,  except  honor.* 
Led  captive  into  Spain,  he  recovered  his  liberty 
only  at  the  cost  of  an  onerous  treaty,  signed  at 
Madrid  in  1526;  but  which  Francis  subsequently 
declared  null  and  void.  He  immediately 
recommenced  war  in  Italy,  met  with  fre^  de- 
feats, and  concluded  a  second  treaty  at  Cunbrat 
in  1529.  He  once  more  invaded  Italy,  m  1536^- 
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and.  after  various  successes,  consented  to  a 
definite  arrangement  at  Crespi,  in  1 544,  by 
which  the  French  were  excluded  from  Italy, 
though  Milan  was  given  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  the  second  son  o£  Francis.  Francis 
was  a  friend  to  arts  and  literature,  which 
flourished  during  his  reign;  and  he  was  called 
the  "Father  of  Letters."  Justice,  also,  began 
to  be  better  administered  in  his  reign.  He 
founded  the  Royal  College  of  France,  the 
Royal  Library  and  built  several  palaces.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Henry  II. 

FRANCIS  II,  king  of  France,  son  of  Heniy 

11  and  Catharine  of  Medici :  b.  Fontainebleau, 
19  Jan.  1544;  d.  Orleans,  5  Dec.  1560.  He 
ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father 
10  July  1559.  The  year  previous  he  had  married 
Mary  Stuart,  only  child  of  James  V,  king 
of  Scotland.  During  his  short  reign  of  17 
months  were  sown  the  seeds  of  those  evils 
which  afterward  desolated  France.  The  uncles 
of  his  wife,  Francis,  Duke  of  Guise,  and  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,'  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. The  latter  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
clergy,  and  had  charge  of  the  finances.  The 
former  had  the  direction  of  military  affairs;  and 
both  used  their  power  solely  as  a  means  oF 
gratifying  their  pride  and  avarice.  Antony  of 
Boarbon,  king  of  Navarre,  and  his  brother 
Louis,  Prince  of  Conde,  provoked  that  two 
strangers  should  govern  me  kingdom  while  the 
princes  of  the  blood  were  removed  from  the 
administration,  united  with  the  Calvtnists  to 
overthrow  the  power  of  the  Guises,  the  pro- 
testors of  the  Catholics.  Ambition  was  the 
caase  of  the  quarrel,  religion  the  pretext,  and 
the  conspiracy  of  Amboise  formed  among  the 
French  nobility,  especially  the  Calvinists,  with 
the  object  of  removing  the  king  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Guises,  the  first  symptom  of  the 
civil  war.  The  war  broke  out  in  March  1560. 
In  December  of  the  same  year  Francis  died, 
leaving  the  kingdom  loaded  with  debt,  and  a 
prey  to  all  the  miseries  of  civil  war. 

FRANCIS  I,  Holy  Roman  Emperor:  b. 
8  Dec.  1708;  d.  Innsbruck,  18  Aug.  1765.  He  was 
the  son  of  Leopold,  Duke  of  Lorraine.  He  in- 
herited this  duchy  from  his  father  in  1729,  and 
six  years  afterward  exchanged  it  for  that  of 
Tuscany,  which  the  death  of  the  last  of  the 
Medicis  had  rendered  vacatit.  In  1736  he  mar- 
ried Maria  Theresa,  the  daughter  of  the  £jn- 
peror  Charles  VI.  On  the  dejith  of  the  latter, 
he  disputed  the  imperial  dignity  with  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  whom  France  supported,  and  who 
took  the  name  of  Charles  VII ;  he  was,  however, 
defeated,  and  Francis  became  Roman  emperor 
in  1745,  as  co-regent.  He  reigned  peaceably 
for  20  years.  He  had  16  children,  among  whom 
were  Joseph  II,  who  succeeded  him,  and  the 
unfortunate  Mane  Antoinette.  See  Maria 
Theresa. 

FRANCIS  II,  Holy  Roman  Emperor  and 
as  Francis  I  of  Austria :   b.  Florence,  Italy, 

12  Feb.  1768;  d.  Vienna,  2  March  1835.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Leopold  II,  in  1792,  as  Holy 
Roman  Emperor,  King  of  Bohemia,  Hungary, 
etc  At  the  very  commencement  of  his  rei^j 
he  had  to  sustain  a  war  against  France,-in  which 
he  was  defeated,  and  was,  in  1797,  oblifred  to 
si^  the  trea^  of  Campo  Formio,  whidi  de- 
prived him  of  the  Netherlands  and  Lombard- 
Another  war  taking  place  with  the  same  power, 


he  was  not  more  fortunate  than  in  the  first,  and 
was  beaten  at  Marengo,  and  lost,  by  the  Treaty 
of  Lun^viile,  in  1801,  all  hia  possesions  on  the 
Rhine  )n  a  third  campaifpi,  undertaken,  in  1805, 
the  French  were  victorious  over  his  armies  at 
Elcbingen,  Utm  and  Austerlitz;  and  the  Trea^ 
of  Presburg  still  further  diminished  his  terri- 
tory. Renouncing  now  the  title  of  Holy  Ro- 
man Emperor,  loudly  styled  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, he  took  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Austria, 
undelr  the  name  of  Francis  I.  He  tried  again 
the  fate  of  battles  in  1809;  but  the  defeats  of 
Eckmuhl  and  Wagram  led  to  the  Peace  of 
Schonbrunn.  to  cement  which  more  strorigly  his 
daughter  Maria  Louisa  was,  in  1810,  given  to 
Napoleon  I.  Notwithstanding  this  alliance, 
however,  he,  in  1813,  joined  the  coalition 
against  his  son-in-law  and  contributed  consid- 
erably to  his  overthrow.^  The  treaties  of  1815 
put  him  again  in  possession  of  the  greater  por- 
tion of  his  territory,  and  he  reigned  peaceably 
till  his  death. 

FRANCIS  I,  king  of  the  Two  SidHes,  son 
of  Ferdinand  I:  b.  Naples,  19  Aug.  1777:  d. 
there,  8  D^.  183a  Twice  durii«  the  lifetime 
of  his  father  be  carrkd  on  the  government  o£ 
the  kingdom  under  the  name  of  viceroy;  first 
in  1S12,  when  a  constitution  was  granted  to 
Sicily;  and  afterward  in  1820,  during  the 
troubles  which  broke  out  in  Naples  and  Pa- 
lermo. He  mounted  the  throne  in  1825,  and 
died  1&30,  without  having  achieved  anything  re- 
markable.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand  II. 

FRANCIS  II  (Francesco  d'Assisf  Maria 
Leopold),  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies :  b.  Naples, 
31  Jan.  1836;  d.  27  Dec.  1894.  He  succeeded 
his  father,  Ferdinand  II  in  1859,  and  attempted 
to  carry  out  the  monarch's  polic^r.  His  do- 
minions were  invaded  by  Garibaldi  in  1860  and 
Gaet^  his  last  stronghold,  fell  in  1861.  Subse- 
quently the  deposed  ruler  lived  in  France  in 
retirement,  occasionally  oi^nizing  abortive  ex- 
peditions against  the  Italian  kingdom. 

,  FRANCIS  JOSEPH  I,  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria and  king  of  Hungary:  b.  Vienna,  18  Aug. 
1830;  d.  Schoenbrunn  Castle,  21  Nov.  1916.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Archduke  Frands  Charles 
and  nephew  of  Ferdinand  I,  who  reigned  from 
1835  to  1848l  On  the  abdication  of  die  latter 
and  the  renundation  of  the  crown  by  his  fa^er, 
Frands  Joseph  was  proclaimed  emperor  on  Z 
Dec.  1848.  He_  was  then  18  years  old.  was  the 
unanimous  choice  of  the  Austrian  court  and  it 
was  believed  that  his  popularity  would  help  har- 
monize the  various  confhcting  interests.  He  had 
been  educated  very  carefully  under  the  super- 
vision of  his  grandfather,  the  father-in-law  of 
Napoleon  I.  He  had  mastered  not  only  the 
classical  and  modern  languages  but  nearly  all 
the  dialects  of  his  polyglot  fatherland.  He  had 
studied  Roman,  dvil  and  canon  law,  chemistry 
and  mechanics.  He  served  in  the  field  under 
Radetzky  in  Italy  in  1848  and  officers  of  high 
rank  hwl  taught  him  tactics,  strategy  and  me 
art  of  making  plans.  He  was  fond  of  sport 
and  exercise  ana  won  the  first  prize  in  a  shoot- 
ing competition  with  expert  Tyrolese  mark«nen, 
who  made  him  one  of  thdr  guild. 

At  home  he  was  opposed  by  Kossuth  in  Hun- 

giry,  by  Count  Cavour  in  Italy  and  later  by 
ismardc  in  Prussia. 
He  made  little  or  no  effort  to  propitiate 
Kossutb  or  his  followers,  and  in  April  1849^ 
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four  months  after  his  coronation,  Hungary  was 
declared  a  rqiublic.  Simultaneously  Francis 
Jos^  proclaimed  a  new  constitution  which 
abolished  all  the  ancient  ri^ts  of  the  nation. 

The  Hungarian  Genend  Georgei  defeated 
the  emperor's  troops  in  successive  engaffements 
and  the  emperor  was  forced  to  seek  help  from 
Tsar  Nicholas.  The  latter  responded  promptly 
with  80,000  troops,  which  turned  the  tide  of  the 
war,  and  in  August  1849  Kossuth  was  in  flight 
and  the  Hungarian  forces  in  complete  subjec- 
tion, Georgei  having  surrendered  with  a  rem- 
nant of  5,000  men  from  bis  army. 

In  Italy  the  emperor's  General  Radetzlnr 

?nelled  the  upri^iw  speedily  and  Francis  Joseph 
ollowed  the  dual  victory  by  promulgating  a 
new  constitution.  This  totally  failed  to  work, 
and  two  years  later  Austria  became  again  an 
absolute  despotism.  The  emperor  took  ^Viribus 
Unitis*  for  his  motto  and  let  it  be  known  that 
the  state  was  to  be  as  hi^Iy  centralized  as 
France  undor  Louis  XIV.  Hunrary  and  all  the 
other  provinces  were  governed  Irom  Vienna. 

In  1855  a  concordat  was  concluded  with  the 
Pope  by  which  extraordinary  privileges  were 
conferred  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Austria.  In  1859  the  diplomaty  of  Cavour,  the 
great  Minister  of  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Sar- 
dinia, and  Louis  Napoleon's  zeal  for  military 
renown  forced  upon  Austria  the  war  with 
France  and  most  of  the  Italian  states.  At 
Magenta  and  Solferino,  Francis  Joseph  himself 
fighting  in  the  latter  battle  and  displaying  con- 
spicuous bravery,  the  Austnans  were  decisively 
defeated  by  the  French  army  under  Marshal 
MacMahon.  The  war  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
Lombardy  to  Austria  and  only  the  intercession 
o£  Bismarck,  watchful  of  Louis  Napoleon's 
prestige,  saved  Venetia. 

In  1866  Bismarck  forced  Francis  Joseph  into 
the  disastrous  Seven  Weeks  War,  the  pretext 
of  which  was  a  dispute  with  Prussia  over  the 
succession  in  Schleswi^-Holstein.  The  Austrian 
emperor  had  the  satisfaction  of  humiliating 
Italy,  which  took  sides  with  Prussia,  by  decisive 
victories  on  land  and  sea,  but  this  was  smalt 
recompense  for  the  crushing  defeat  sustained 
at  the  hands  of  the  Prussians  at  Sandowa,  or 
Koeni^atz.  This  one  battle  brought  Francis 
Joseph  to  a  treaty  which  stdidified  both  Ger- 
many and  Italy  at  his  expense.  To  Italy,  despite 
his  victories  there,  he  was  forced  to  cede  Venice 
through  Napoleon  III  of  France  as  intermedi- 
ary; to  Prussia  he  lost  the  last  trace  of  the 
ancient  Hapsburg  h^emony  over  the  Gennan 
states  and  the  ghost  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
was  laid  forever. 

The  immense  loss  of  prestige  following  the 
war  was  accompanied  by  serious  disaffection  at 
home.  The  emperor  and  his  ministers  forth- 
with abandoned  their  policy  of  absolutism  and 

fromul(^ted  a  constitution  for  the  Austro- 
fungarian  monarchy.  Under  it  the  emperor 
was  crowned  King  of  Hungary  at  Budapest  in 
f867.  The  form  of  monarchy  adopted  then  re- 
mains in  force  to-day,  and  generally  the  method 
of  governing  the  dual  monarchy  is  the  same. 
There  has  been  bitter  strife  since  theUj  with  in- 
cessant demands  for  reforms  and  continual  dis- 
turbances in  the  legislative  assemblies,  but  the 
influences  and  strength  of  purpose  of  the  em- 
peror have  served  to  keep  the  empire  together 
and  even  to  retrieve  mudi  of  the  prestige  lost 
in  the  Seven  Weeks  War.  In  1878  dte  ctHigress 


of  Berlin  gave  Austria  the  fonner  Turldsh 
provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  so  Uut 
the  emperor,  notwithstanding  his  tosses  of  ter- 
ritory in  Italy,  concluded  his  life  as  ruler  of  a 
territory  more  extensive  than  that  he  possessed 
in  the  beginning. 

The  emperor  sustained  as  severe  blows  in 
his  family  relations  as  in  war.  His  brother,  the 
ill-fated  Maximilian,  was  shot  after  the  success- 
ful revolution  against  him  as  Emperor  of 
Mexico.  His  wife^  a  beautiful  but  eccentric 
woman,  was  the  Pnncess  Elizabeth  Amalie  Eu- 
genie, 'Duchess  of  Bavaria*  and  daughter  of 
Duke  Maximilian-Joseph.  They  were  married 
in  1854,  but  had  become  estranged  long  before 
her  death.  She  was  assassinated  in  G«teva,  10 
SepL  1898. 

The  only  son  of  the  imperial  couple,  the 
Crown  Prince  kudi^ph,  died  mysteriously  by 
violence  in  1899  at  his  hunting  lodge  of  Meyer- 
ling  in  company  with  the  young  Baroness  Vet- 
sera.  His  daughter,  the  Piincess  Eliz^tfa, 
after  making  a  love  matcb  with  Prince  Otto  of 
Windiscl^ratz,  quarrded  widi  lum  and  shot 
his  mistress,  an  actress  whom  she  found  in  his 
rooms  at  Prague.  The  emperor's  dau^ter 
Gisela  is  the  wife  of  Leopold,  second  son  of 
Prince  Luitpold,  the  late  regent  of  Bavaria. 

Three  attempts  were  made  to  assassinate  the 
emperor  himself,  but  from  all  of  them  be  es- 
caiwd  unscathed.  The  first  was  in  1853,  when 
a  Hungarnn  tried  to  cot  his  throat  Bs^tanders 
seized  the  man  and  he  was  hanged  the  next  day. 
The  second  attempt  took  place  13  years  later. 
The  emperor  attended  a  performance  in  the 
Bohemian  "Theatre  in  Prague.  As  he  was  enter- 
ing a  carriage  after  the  performance  a  Bo- 
hemian in  the  crowd  drew  a  revolver,  but  was 
struck  down  by  a  bystander  before  he  could 
shoot  Every  effort  was  made  to  hush  up  the 
attempt  and  no  one  was  ever  prosecuted  for  it. 
The  third  and  last  attempt  upon  the  emperor's 
life  was  made  in  September  1882,  when  an  ef- 
fort was  made  to  blow  up  the  ruler  with  bombs 
at  Trieste.  A  man  named  Overdank,  the  head 
of  the  conspiracy,  was  tried  and  executed  for 
his  share  in  it. 

The  emperor's  last  years,  in  addition  to  the 
dfead  of  assassination  and  fatntly  troubles,  were 
perplexed  by  dissensions  in  his  empire  growing 
out  of  its  inchoate  components  and  complicated 
system  of  government. 

To  his  faculty  as  a  linguist  the  emperor 
owed  part  of  the  great  personal  popularity  that 
was  his  throughout  the  empire.  Once  when  as 
a  mere  boy  he  had  occasion  to  address  a  meet- 
ing of  Hungarian  nobles  he  won  all  their  hearts 
by  speaking  to  them  in  their  own  toi^e,  the 
Ma^ar. 

The  emperor's  generosity  had  as  much  to  do 
with  his  popularity  as  his  ability  as  a  linguist, 
andliis  gifts  to  charity  were  lavish.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  his  civil  list  was  worth  perhaps 
something  approaching  $5,500,000  a  year,  but 
the  demands  upon  it  were  not  infrequently 
greater  still. 

His  golden  juUlee  was  celebrated  with  great 
acclaim  in  1908,  the  Kaiser  and  11  Gennan  kings 
■and  reigning  princes  visiting  Schoenbrunn  Cas- 
tle to  congratulate  the  agea  monarch.  During 
the  celebration  an  imperial  rescript  annexing 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  was  issued  and  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  powers.  There  were  gala 
performances  at  the  opera  and  the  theatre  and 
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the  time  was  one  of  popular  rejoidiig.  Sav- 
3^  race  riots  occurred  during  the  period  in 
Bohemia  and  gave  rise  to  the  epigiam  that  the 
longer  the  emperor  lives  tiie  more  his  peoi^es 
love  and  hate  each  other. 

To  the  end  the  emperor  continned  to  live 
the  life  of  simple  habits  formed  in  his  you^. 
He  rose  early,  went  to  bed  ear^  and  dieted  like 
the  poorest  of  his  jteasante.  To  the  end  he 
continned  to  meet  his  people  and  to  hear  their 
grievances. 

The  last  tragedy  came  when  the  heir  ap- 
parent, Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  was  killed 
at  Sarajevo,  Bosnia,  on  28  June  1914  by  an  as- 
sassin, and  his  wife,  the  Duchess  of  Hohenber^, 
was  shot  to  death  in  the  same  attack.  This 
caused  die  break  between  Austria  and  Serbia 
which  precipitated  the  great  European  War  of 
1914. 

Frands  Josefdi  lived  in  turmoil,  a  leading 
figure  in  the  wars  of  three  ^nerations ;  he  left 
the  field  when  the  world  is  in  the  throes  of  the 
greatest  conflict  of  history.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  grand-nephew  Charles  Francis  Joseph 
<q.v.),  son  of  the  Archduke  Otto,  the  younger 
brother  of  the  slain  Frands  Ferdinand.  Con- 
salt  Emmar,  J.,  'Kaiser  Franz  Joseph*  (2  vols., 
Vienna  1898)  ;  Gribble.  F.,  <Ufe  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria*  (New  York  1913) ;  Mahafify,  R.  P., 
'Frauds  Joseph,  His  Life  and  Times^  (London 
1908) ;  Schnitzer,  J.,  'Franz  Joseph  I  und  Sdne 
Zeit'  <2  vols..  Vienna  1899) ;  Wdndel,  H.  de, 
'Francois  Joseph  and  His  Time*  (Paris  1905). 

FRANCIS,  Charles,  eminent  printer:  b. 
London,  16  Feb.  1848.  He  learned  the  print- 
ing trade  in  Tasmania,  returned  to  London 
as  a  young  man,  but  later  came  to  the  United 
States  and  entered  bu»ness  in  Chicago,  Little 
Rock,  Louisville,  etc.,  and  about  1890  came  to 
New  York  dty,  where  he  founded  one  of  the 
lai^er  printing  plants  in  America.  In  1906  he 
founded  the  Printers'  League,  which  later  ex- 
tended to  nine  leading  cities  and  became  the 
"Printers'  League  of  America.  The  organiza- 
tion, under  Mr.  Francis'  leadership^  developed 
the  prindples  of  'consultation,  conciliation  and 
arbitration*  between  employers  and  employed 
in  the  printing  traded  and  was  extremely  influ- 
ential in  doing  away  with  the  •strike'^  evil.  In 
recognition  of  his  services  in  stopping  trade 
war,  Mr.  Francis  was  presented  with  a  bronze 
bust  by  about  1,000  of  his  admirers  in  1918,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  70th  birthday  anniversary, 
being  the  third  American  printer  (after  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  Theodore  Low  De  Vinne) 
to  be  thus  honored.  He  is  the  author  of 
'Printing  for  Profit>  (1918). 

FRANCIS.  Conven,  American  Unitarian 
dcrgyman  and  writer:  b.  West  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1795;  d.  1863.  In  1815  he  was  graduated' 
at_  Harvard  College  and  entered  the  Unitarian 
mmistry  at  Watertown.  In  1842  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair  of  pulpit  eloquence  at  Har- 
vard. His  published  works  include  'History 
of  Watertown*  (1830) ;  'Life  of  Rev.  John 
Eliot,  the  Apostle  to  the  Indians'  (1^); 
<Life  of  Sebastian  Rale>  (1848).  Consult 
Newell,  ^Memoir  of  (^nvers  Frauds'  (in 
Massachusetts  Historical  Sodetjr's  Proceedings 
1864-65). 

FRANCIS,  David  Rowland,  American 
politician:  b^  Richmond,  Ky..  1  Oct  1850.  He 
.was  graduated  from  Washington  Umversi^, 


Saint  Louis,  187(^  entered  business  and  in  1877 
established  the  firm  of  Frands  Brothers,  gnun 
merchants.  Saint  Louis.  He  was  mayor  of 
Saint  Louis  1885-^,  governor  of  Missouri  1889- 
■93,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  uijder  President 
Cleveland  1896-97,  and  became  president  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  Centennial  Expoution  in 
1901. 

FRANCIS.  James  Bichens,  American  hy- 
draulic engineer :  b.  Southleigh,  England,  18lS ; 
d.  1892.  At  14  he  was  engaged  on  harbor  work 
for  a  railway  company.  In  1831  he  was  em- 
ployed on  the  Grand  Western  Canal,  England; 
two  years  later  he  came  to  America  and  was 
at  once  engaged  on  the  Boston  and  Providence 
Railroad  under  G.  W.  Whistler.  With  the  lat- 
ter he  was  engaged  in  1834  in  water-power  de- 
velc^nnent  at  Lowell  and  in  1837  succeeded 
Whistler  as  diief  engineer  for  the  proprietors 
of  locks  and  canals  on  the  Merrimac  From 
1845  to  1884  he  also  served  as  agent  and  after 
1884  was  consulting  engineer.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  routine  of  building  dams,  conduits, 
locks,^  etc.,  he  made  vast  experiments  in  hy- 
draulic work,  known  as  the  *LowelI  hydraulic 
experiments.*  In  1855  appeared  an  account  of 
these  experiments.  He  wrote  'Strength  of 
Cast  Iron  Columns^  (1865)  and  ^Lowell  Hy^ 
draulic  Experiments>  (later  ed.,  1883). 

FRANCIS,  Joseph,  American  inventor;  b. 
Boston,  Mass.,  IZ  March  1801 ;  d.  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y.,  10  May  1893.  He  was  the  inventor  of  a 
number  of  lite-boats  and  life-cars  wluch  came 
into  general  use  and  by  means  of  which  200 
persons  were  saved  when  the  British  ship  Ayr- 
shire was  wrecked  on  the  New  Jersey  coast  in 
1850.  It  is  estimated  that  io  four  years  as 
many  as  2,150  lives  were  saved. 

FRANCIS,  M.  B.    See  BLtnnnax,  Mas. 

Francis. 

FRANCIS,  Snt  Philip,  British  statesman: 
b.  Dublin,  22  Oct.  1740;  d.  London.  23  Dec.  1818. 
He  is  the  best  accredited  of  the  candidates  for 
authorship  of  the  'Junius*  letters.  He  entered 
the  civil  service,  and  was  rapidly  advanced, 
owing  partly  to  his  abilities  and  partly  to  per- 
sonal influence  curiously  accordant  with  par- 
tialities shown  in  the  'Letters.*  Suddenly 
raised  to  the  lofty  position  of  one  of  the  resi- 
dent India  council  appointed  by  Parliament  to 
control  those  affairs,  he  went  out  to  India; 
spent  his  time  there  in  a  furious  contest  for  su- 
premacy with  Warren  Hastings;  was  finally 
vanqul^ed.  but  achieved  a  terrible  revenge 
after  his  return  to  England,  b^  inciting  Has- 
tings* impeachment  and  coaching  Burke;  en- 
tered Parliament,  prepared  many  pamphlets  and 
made  man^  speeoies  of  much  ability  and  un- 
failing acrimony.  The  'I-etters* —savage  as- 
saults on  the  heads  of  the  party  in  power,  up 
to  George  III  himselj  —  appeared  in  the  Pub- 
lic Advertiser  of  London  from  1767  to  1772; 
ceasing  With  the  dispersion  of  the  party  faction 
most  liked  by  Francis,  and  a  year  before  his 
great  promotion  and  his  departure  from  Eng- 
land. The  case  for  his  authorship  is  effectivenr 
put  tn  Macaula/s  <£ss^  on  Warren  Hastings.' 
See  Junius. 

FRANCIS  OF  ASSIST,  as-sg-ze.  Saint, 
Italian  founder  of  religious  order:  b.  Assisl, 
Umbria,  Italy,  1182;  £  Assist.  4  Oct.  1226. 
Sunt  Frauds  of  Assisi  is  ikt  founder  of  the 
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Friars  Minor,  who  are  usually  styled  Francis- 
cans (q.v.).  His  family  name  was  Bemardone. 
At  baptism  he  was  called  John.  Whether  it 
was  because  his  father,  who  was  a  merchant, 
was  at  the  largely  engaged  in  Fre^h 

trader  or  because  of  the  saint's  own  familiari^ 
with  die  French  laneuage,  the  name  Francis 
eventually  superseded  that  of  ^  John.  As  a 
youth  he  was  remarkable  for  his  ardent  piety 
and  the  spotless  purity  of  his  life,  but  is  re- 

£ reached  with  a  worldly  vani^  in  dress  which 
is  wealth  enabled  him  to  induce  In.  A  change 
of  heart  came  over  him  in  consequence  of  a 
year's  confinement  as  a  prisoner  of  war;  a  se- 
rious illness  helping  the  transformation.  He 
b^an  to  dispose  of  bis  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairing  dilapidated  churches.  Irri- 
tated by  his  extravagance  his  father  treated  him 
with  the  greatest  cruelty;  the  trouble  ending  by 
the  saint  s  abandonment  of  everything,  even 
bis  worldly  apparel,  and  he  assumed  the  dress 
of  a  common  laborer.  His  zeal  for  Church 
restoration  grew  in  intensity,  and  being  no 
longer  able  to  devote  his  own  patrimony  to  the 
work  he  obtained  the  necessary  means  by  beg- 
ging; he  himself  laboring  at  the  buildings  with 
his  own  hands.  His  affection  was  lavished 
also  on  the  poor  and  especially  upon  lepers. 
He  lived  in  the  extremest  poverty,  practised  the 
greatest  austerities  and  for  a  time  was  looked 
upon  as  a  madman.  I^stinguislied  and  learned 
men,  however,  began  to  associate  with  him  and 
follow  his  way  of  life.  Though  not  a  priest 
(and  he  never  became  one)^  he  oc^n  to  preach 
everywhere  on  the  necessity  of  penance.  As 
those  were  the  days  in  which  Barbarossa  was 
raging  gainst  the  Church,  both  religion  and 
morality  needed  reformation  and  the  preacher 
was.  eagerly  listened  to  by  all  classes.  When 
the  number  of  his  followers  increased,  the  de- 
sire to  institute  a  new  religious  order  developed, 
and  for  that  purpose  he  betook  himself  to 
Rome,  but  Innocent  HI,  then  sovereign  pontiff, 
treated  the  proposal  with  indignation.  Francis 
persevered,  ana  the  request  was  granted.  The 
new  community,  known  first  as  the  Preachers 
of  Penance,  increased  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
and  at  the  first  general  chapter  more  than  5,000 
friars  assembled;  some  from  the  himible  classes 
of  life,  others  auready  famous  in  Churdi  and 
State.  The  foundation  of  the  order  coincided 
with  the  great  Lateran  Council,  the  spirit  of 
which  was  against  the  formation  of  any  new 
religious  order.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  tacit  consent  to  allow  the  new 
movement  to  proceed.  It  was  when  Pope 
Honorius  finally  gave  the  necessary  authoriza- 
tion that  Francis  met  the  Spanish  canon  Domi- 
nic, who  was  in  Rome  to  found  his  own  Order 
of  Preachers,  commonly  known  as  Dominicans 
Cq.v.).  The  two  saints  met  in  church  and  in- 
stmctively  recognized  each  other,  becoming 
immediately  most  devoted  friends.  The  visions 
and  miracles  reported  of  Francis  are  bewilder- 
ing in  their  number  and  character.  In  the  hope 
of  martvrdom  he  made  several  attempts  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  Mohammedans.^  His 
praj^er  and  austerities  were  continued,  his  ec- 
stasies frequent,  and  while  on  Mount  Alvemo 
he  received  on  his  person  what  are  known  as 
the  stigmata,  namely,  bleeding  wounds  on  the 
hands,  feet  and  side,  corresponding  to_  the 
marks  on  the  crucified  body  of  the  Saviour. 
Wherever  he  went  he  was  honored  as  a  saint ; 


and  his  preadhing  was  irresistible  in  its  p 
and  stirring  appeals  to  repentance.  1:- 
of  life  he  laid  down  for  bis  f cdlower&  n 
on  the  strictest  poverty,  that  is,  m 
and  dependence  on  the  alms  of  ibc 
Tliis  extreme  rigor  almost  inunediatelj  L- 
dissension  in  the  order.   Parties  were :  - 
and  the  Friar  G«ieral  FliaM,  who  !& 
ai^ninted  by  Francis,  was  its  Utte^-. 
nent,  goirK  so  far  as  to  leave  the  cnt- 
to  side  with  Barbarossa,  who  was  the  r 
warfare  with  the  Church-  Nei-enli'.!^ 
friars  continued  to  increase  in  nta&br.: 
spread  everywhere,  preaching  the  gi^ 
carrying  the  faith  into  distant  couotr-- 
sides  his  order  for  men.  he  establisbedL 
for  women,  commonly  known  as  iL* 
Clares,  so  called  from  Saint  Qar^  the  :- 

?erior.  There  is  st^U  another  section  a 
'hird  Order  of  Saint  Francis,  for  =r. 
women  living  in  the  world,  who  fdlor;: 
gated  and  adapted  form  of  the  nile  - 
friars.  All  three  have  given  a  vast  tcr 
^nts  and  scholars  to  the  Qmrdt  : 
died  at  the  age  of  45,  19  years  after  'z-. 
lisbment  of  his  order.  ^  The  extrent  : . 
simplicity  and  amiability,  and  peii?' 
poetry,  of  the  saint's  character,  bin  (fA 
tiis  love  of  created  nature,  have  had  i!t 
in  our  own  days  of  developing  a  sLfi: 
for  him  on  the  nart  of  many  outside  c!;- 
olic  Church.  The  movement  was 
Paul  Sabatier,  a  Frendi  Cahrinist  Took: 
Franciscan  societies  iar  the  sttHtr  <"  - 
of  the  saint  and  of  everything  coimer^: 
him  have  been  established  in  several  c.v 
of  Europe. 

Bibliogn^hy.—  Segur,  *Popular  \ 
Saint  Francis* ;  Saint  Bonaventurt,  1 
Saint  Francis* ;  Th(»nas  de  Celano,  '- 
Saint  Francis* ;  'Franciscan  Annals.' 

Thomas  J.  Camfeii.: 

FRANCIS  DB  SALKS,  salz,  Fr 
French  prelate,  founder  of  the  Order  c 
tion :  b.  of  a  noble  Savoyard  family,  in  i- 
teau  of  Sales,  near  Geneva,  21  Ai^ 
Lyons,  28  Dec.  1622.   He  was  educated 
Jesuits  at  Paris,  studied  law  at  Padua,  v 
ing  a  stronjg  bent  to  theology  and  a  . 
life,  enterea  the  Church.    Earnest  anil  f- 
f  ul  as  a  preacher,  he  was  sent  in  159* « 
kinsman,  Louis  de  Sales,  to  preach  icti;!' 
of  Chablais,  and  bring  back,  if  payib^e: 
Roman  Catholic  Church  the  followers  ■:' 
vin.   He  had  a  large  measure  of  snccf-; 
conferences  with  Theodore  de  Beza,  U' 
successor,  at  Geneva,  were,  howem. 
result  He  went  to  Paris  in  IfiOZ 
there  wiUi  great  success  and  steatfihr  r. 
the  offers  of  dignities  made  by  the  Frew; ' 
The  same  year  he  was  appointetl  Nsi* 
Geneva,  anci  taking  Saint  Cliarles  Bor-:r: 
his  model,  applied  himself  zealously  tc^? 
form  of  the  diocese  and  its  mona^tfri^ 
was  disinterested  and  free  from  woridN/ 
tion,  and  declined  die  offer  of  a  cat^'' 
and  tihe  renewed  invitations  of  die  t*- 
France.   In  1610  he  founded  the  Orfer^* 
Visitation,  of  which  the  first  directms  ^ " 
friend,  Madame  de  Chantal.    His  be?-*'" 
works  are  the   *  Introductions  to  a  ^" 
Life,^  which  has  been  translated  istt  r 
languages,  and  ^A  Treatise  on  Ae  Ir^* 
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I.*    He  was  canonized  by  Pope  Alexander 

in  16^.  Consult  'Life*  by  Camus. 
PRANCI8  XAVIER,  zavl-er,  Fr.  ksiv-S-a. 
It,  Spanish  Jesuit  missionary;  b.  Castle  of 
fier,  Navarre,  7  April  1506;  d.  Island  of 
cian,  2  Dec  1552.  Saint  Francis  Xavler 
bora  in  Spain,  of  one  of  the  noblest 
lilies  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre.  After 

usual  colle^ate  studies  in  his  own  connti^, 
went  to  Paris  for  a  course  of  philosophy  m 

university.    In  spite  of  his  extreme  youth, 

extraormnary  ability  secured  for  him  a 
fessorship  in  the  affiliated  College  of  Beau- 
1.  It  was  in  Paris  that  he  met  the  man 
)  shaped  his  destinies,  Ignatius  of  Loyola 
r.).  Abandoning  his  protessorship,  he  took 
the  study  of  theology,  practised  the  rudest 
terities,  bound  himself  to  a  Ufe  of  evangeli- 

poverty,  chastity  and  obedience,  and  with 
atius  and  five  other  companions  estab* 
ed  what  is  known  as  the  Soaety  of  Jesus. 
The  original  purpose  of  this  organization 
>  to  evangelize  Christians  living  in  the  Mo- 
nmedan  countries  of.  the  East.  Failing  in 
t,  they  offered  diemselves  to  the  Pope  and 
re  eroploajed  1^  him  in  most  responsible 
sts  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  which,  how- 
;r,  they  combined  with  labor  in  pest  houses, 
sons  and  among  the  abandoned  poor.  A 
nand  coming  from  John  III  of  Portugal  for 

missionaries  to  evangelize  the  new  Portu- 
ese  possessions  in  India,  Francis  Xavier  was 
Dsen,  but  went  alone,  invested  with  the  dig- 
y  of  Apostolic  Nuncio,  a  dignify  which  he 
lulously  kept  out  of  sipit 

The  aay  after  the  command  was  given,  he 
t  Rome  for  Lisbon,  making  the  journey  on 
Dt,  preaching  and  teaching  on  the  way.  In 
)rtugal  his  influence  was  so  instantaneous 
d  so  great  that  the  king  purposed  to  keep 
m  in  his  dominions.  But  Xavier  set  sail  for 
e  East,  7  April  1541,  having  refused  even 

see  lus  own  relatives  before  leaving.  The 
umey  meant  more  than  a  year  of  great  suf- 
ring,  and  he  reached  Goa  only  on  6  May 
42.  The  ifmorancc  and  immorality  which 
evailed  there  were  deplorable  and  a  complete 
id  immediate  revolution  in  conditions  fol- 
wed  his  arrival. 

Then  began  his  series  of  amazing  apostolic 
umeys.  They  can  only  be  appreciated  by  Te- 
lling the  methods  of  travd  of  diose  day« ;  the 
!rilous  character  of  the  seas  throi^  which  he 
mtinually  sailed,  and  the  savage  or  barbarous 
iture  of  the  people  he  had  to  evan^lize. 
rom  Goa  he  went  around  Cape  Comonn  and 
ej'lon,  then  back  to  Goa,  then  through  every 
•incipality  of  Hindustan,  off  through  the  scat- 
red  islands  of  the  coasts,  until  he  reached  the 
.stant  Moluccas;  establishing  missions  every- 
here,  and  managing  all  the  complicated  and 
lultipjied  worics  which  necessanly  resulted, 
he  story  of  his  life  is  simply  a  series  of  sur- 
rising  evangelical  conquests,  bringing  thou- 
tnds  to  Christianity  by  the  efficacy  of  his 
reaching,  the  prodigies  he  wrought  and  the 
ctraordinary  sanctity  of  his  life. 

On  15  Aug.  1549  he  reached  Japan.  He  re- 
lained  there  only  two  years  and  four  monUis, 
3t  succeeded  in  penetrating  almost  all  the  little 
ingdoms  into  which  the  country  was  then  di- 
ided;  breaking  down  the  opposition  of  the 
onzes  who  were  the  chief  enemies  of  the  Gos- 
el,  winning  vast  numbers  to  the  faidi,  and 
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establishing  his  followers  in  the  favor  of  both 
rulers  and  people.  The  sway  which  he  exerted 
over  the  Japanese  mind  may  be  inferred  from 
the  reverence  with  which  be  is  still  regarded 
there;  The  diorouriiness  with  which  he  and 
his  successors  tamnt  Christianity  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  25,000  Catholics  were  found  in 
tepan  after  three  centuries  of  persecution. 
They  had  handed  down  the  faith  from  father 
to  son  without  any  ecclesiastical  ministrations. 

To  obtain  laborers  for  this  new  6etd  he  re- 
turned to  Goa  in  1551.  We  then  find  him  ven- 
turing on  a  new  project,  attempting  to  win 
China  to  Cbristianify.  Its  conversion  he 
thou^t  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
faith  both  of  India  and  Japan ;  for  die  corrupt- 
ing influences  in  both  those  places  he  cmsid- 
ered  to  be  largely  due  to  their  relationship  with 
China.  He  never  reached  that  country  but  died 
on  the  Island  of  Sandan,  about  six  leagues 
from  Canton,  being  only  46  years  of  age.  This 
last  fatal  voymge  had  luted  nine  months. 

His  entire  apostolate  in  the  East  extended 
only  10  years,  but  he  is  said  to  have  planted 
the  faith  in  52  kingdcmis,  preached  the  Gospel 
through  9,000  miles  of  territory  and  baptized 
more  than  1,000,000  persons.  Fifty  years  after 
his  death  Pope  Paul  V  by  a  bull,  dated  25  Oct. 
1605,  declared  him  blessed,  and,  16  years  subse- 
quently, Gregory  X.V  canonized  him,  but  on 
account  of  the  pontiff's  death,  which  oorurred 
just  at  that  time,  the  bull  orf  canonization  was 
issued  hy  Urban  VIII  on  6  Aug.  1623.  He  is 
honored  in  the  Church  on  3  December  and  is 
usually  s^led  "the  Apostle  of  the  Indies.*  The 
devoti<m  to  him  is  universal  and  cotmtless 
churches  are  erected  under  his  invocation.  His 
relics  are  still  preserved  in  Goa,  and  in  1859 
the  body  was  found  to  be  incorrupt 

Bibhogn^v^  Bartoli,  ^Life  of  Saint 
Francis  Xavter' ;  Bouhours,  ^life  of  Saint 
Francis  X«vier>;  Coleridge,  *  life  and  Letters' ; 
B.  N.,  <History  of  the  Society  of  Jesus*: 
Cretineau-Jolyi  'History  of  the  Soaety  of 
Jesus.* 

Thomas  J.  Cahpbell,  S.J. 

FRANCISCANS,  the  designation  borne  by 
the  members  of  the -three  great  religious  orders 
founded  in  the  13th  century  by  Saint  Francis 
of  Assist.  The  first  of  these  orders  is  that  of 
the  Friars  Minor,  known  as  the  Greyfriars,  and 
in  France  as  the  Cordeliers.  The  second  order 
is  that  of  the  Poor  Clares,  called  in  Italian 
Povere  Donne  (Poor  Ladies),  and  in  France 
the  Clarisses.  The  third  order  ts  that  of  Pen- 
ance, or  Tertiaries. 

Saint  Francis,  keenly  alive  to  the  evils  which 
in  his  day  seemed  to  threaten  the  very  existence 
of  the  Cnurch  and  society,  strove  to  counteract 
their  baneful  influence  by  establishing  an  order, 
the  members  of  which  were  to  observe  the  most 
absolute  poverty,  and  to  be  devoted  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Church.  The  goal  which  he  aimed 
at  was  to  reproduce  the  ideal  of  the  divine  life 
on  earth,  therefore  neither  he  nor  his  were  to 

SDssess  anything  temporal,  but  were  to  go  about 
oing  good  and  preaching  to  alt  the  world  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  A  little  trand  of  disciples 
to  Uie  number  of  seven,  aglow  with  enthusiasm, 
gathered  around  the  saint,  and  the  little  chapel 
of  Sta.  Maria  deg^i  Angeli,  near  Assisi,  which 
he  called  Portiuncula,  "the  little  portion,  or  in- 
heritance,' was  the  place  where  the  order  was 
first  pUuned   It  was  truly  a  humble  or^n,  an 
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insignificant  beginning,  but  Frandt  had 
sentment  of  the  future  world>wide  extension 
of  his  order.  In  1210  he  obtained  from  Inno- 
cent III  a  verbal  approbation  of  tbe  rule  he 
had  dravra  up  for  it.  Forthwith  it  appeared 
how  accurately  he  had  gauged  the  wants  of  his 
age,  for  his  order  sprang  at  a  bound  into 
popular  favor.  So  rapid  was  its  growth  that 
10  ^ars  afterward,  at  a  chapter  held  near 
Assist,  more  than  5,000  of  his  religious  assem- 
bled,  and  not  half  a  century  had  elapsed  when 
they  counted  missionaries  in  every  known  coun- 
try, as  may  be  learned  from  a  bull  of  Alex- 
ander IV  m  1258.  In  1260,  when  a  chapter 
presided  over  by  'Saint  Bonaventure  was  held 
at  Narbonne,  the  order  had  1,400  houses.  At 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in  England 
there  were  65  houses  of  Franciscans  and  even 
in  1680;  in  spite  of  severe  losses  in  Protestant 
countries,  the  order  numbered  100,000  members. 
The  order  is  ruled  by  a  generBl  minister,  who, 
with  his  council  or  definitorium,  resides  in 
Rome.  It  is  divided  into  provinces  to  govern 
which  provincials  are  elected.  Each  province 
is  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  houses  or 
convents,  whose  superiors  are  termed  gnardr 
ians. 

Owing  to  the  absolute  nature  of  the  poverty 
prescribed  by  the  second  rule  drawn  up  for  the 
first  order  and  ai^roved  by  Honorius  III  in 
1223,  some  of  Saint  Francis'  immediate  fol- 
lowers showed  tendencies  inimical  to  it  even  in 
the  saint's  lifetime.  After  his  death  these 
tendencies  became  more  marked,  and  were 
covertly  connived  at  and  effectively  encouraged 
by  the  second  minister-general,  Elias  of  Cor- 
tona.  This  was  the  rift  in  the  lute  which 
widened  as  time  went  on.  Some  zealous  uih 
holders  of  the  purity  of  the  rule,  such  as  Saint 
Anthony  of  Padua,  Adam  de  Marisco,  Caesar 
of  Spires,  protested  against  all  innovations,  and 
labored  strenuously  to  maintain  Intact  their 
sacred  inheritance,  receiving  the  distinctive 
name  of  Cesarines,  but  eventually  returning  to 
the  body  of  the  order  in  1256.  Other  reforms 
were  initiated,  such  as  that  of  Peter  of  Mace- 
rata.  1294;  that  of  Philip  of  Majorca,  1306; 
that  of  John  of  Vall^s,  1336;  and  others.  They 
met  with  varying  success,  until  in  1415  a  final 
split  took  place,^  one  section  of  the  order  adopt- 
ing the  mitigations  which  had  been  introduced 
in  the  matter  of  poverty,  this  beii^  the  bone  of 
contention  all  through.  They  became  known 
as  the  Conventuals,  while  the  members  of  the 
other  section  were  called  Observants,  as  ob- 
serving faithfully  the  Franciscan  traditions. 
These  latter  still  adhere  strictly  to  the  original 
austerity  of  their  rule.  Saint  Bernardine  of 
Sienna,  Saint  John  Capistran  and  Saint  James 
de  la  Marcha  were  mainly  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  Observance.  In 
1517  Leo  X  issued  his  famous  bull,  Ite  et  vos 
in  vineatn  meam,  decreeing  that  a  general 
minister  of  the  whole  order  was  to  be  chosen 
from  among  the  Observants,  and  that  die  Con- 
ventuals were  to  dect  a  master-general.  The 
Observants,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  zeal 
of  some,  and  thus  we  find  certain  groups,  such 
as  the  Ref ormati,  originating  in  Italy ;  the 
Alcantarines,  or  those  who  follow  the  reform 
of  Saint  Peter  of  Alcantara,  in  Spain;  and 
the  Recollects. 

There  were  now  the  two  great  families  of 
the  first  order,  the  Observants  and  the  Con- 


ventuals, these  latttr  bang  ggvenied.  as  said 
above,  a  master-general,  and  notwithstadiling 
thar  dispensations  in  regard  to  poverty,  th^ 
have  always  rendered  important  services  to  the 
Church.  The  great  Pope  Sixtus  V  was  himself 
a  Conventual.  In  1525  there  arose  a  third 
family,  known  as  the  Capuchins  (q.v.). 

The  Franciscans  did  not  devote  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  apostolic  life.  From  the  first 
they  took  an  active  and  leading  part  in  the 
study  of  Holy  Scripture  and  in  all  the  branches 
of  sacred  and  secular  learning.  They  have  filled 
with  honor  the  first  chairs  in  the  most  celebrated 
universities.  Such  great  names  occur  among 
them  as  Alexander  of  Hales.  Saint  Bonaven- 
ture Pthe  Seraphic  Doctor").  Blessed  John 
Duns  Scotus,  called  "the  Subtle  Doctor,"  who 
as  defender  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  Franciscan  school, 
Francis  lifayronis  and  Nicholas  de  Lyre.  In 
Et^land  during  the  centuries  immediately  pre- 
cemng  the  Reformation,  there  were  67  friars 
professors  at  Oxford  and  73  at  Cambridge, 
among  them  being  Adam  de  Marisco,  Duns 
Scotus,  Roger  Bacon,  the  pioneer  of  the  modem 
discoveries  in  the  physical  sciences.  Thomas 
de  Celano,  who  wrote  'Dies  Irse,'  and  Jacopone 
da  Todi.  author  of  'Stabat  Mater,*  were  Fran- 
dsc^s.  Nuncios,  legates,  ardilnshops,  many 
cardinals  and  several  popes  have  been  chosen 
from  among  the  Franciscans. 

The  relations  of  the  Franciscans  with  Amer- 
ica began  with  its  very  discovery.  Father  Juan 
Perez,  guardian  of  the  Franciscan  monastery  at 
La  Rabida,  the  adviser  and  personal  friend  of 
Columbus,  with  several  companions,  accom- 
panied the  discoverer  in  1493.  The  first  con- 
vent was  erected  for  them  at  what  is  now  the 
city  of  Santo  Domingo,  on  Haiti ;  another  arose 
at  La  Vega,  on  the  same  island.  Connected 
with  these  convents  were  the  first  schools  in 
the  western  hemisphere. 

Owing  to  the  enthusiasm  among  the  re- 
ligious in  Spain,  and  to  tbe  docility  of  the 
Indians,  the  order  spread  so  rapidly  in  the 
West  Indies  that  King  Ferdinand  found  it 
advisable  to  issue  a  decree  fortndding  the 
erection  of  a  new  convent  except  at  a  di- 
tance  of  at  least  five  leagues  from  one  already 
existing.  In  1505,  only  13  years  after  the  dis- 
covery, there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  convents 
to  form  a  province,  under  the  name  of  Holy 
Cross.  The  first  diocese  to  be  erected  was 
Santo  Domingo,  in  1504;  its  first  bishop  was 
Father  Juan  de  Padilla,  a  Franciscan. 

After  the  Spaniards  had  set  foot  on  the 
mainland,  the  king,  ever  anxious 'for  the  spirit- 
ual welfare  of  the  aborigines,  sent  over  a  great 
number  of  friars  under  the  leadership  of  Father 
Juan  de  Quevedo,  who  was  appointed  bishop  of 
Darien,  the  first  bishop  on  the  American  conti- 
iient.'  The  Franciscans  entered  Venezuela  in 
1508,  Brazil  m  1519;  in  1535  they  were  able  to 
form  a  province  in  Peru,  whence  were  founded 
the  missions  farther  south  in  the  Andes  and 
Pampas.  Saint  Francis  Solanus,  called  the 
Apostle  of  Peru  on  account  of  his  extraor- 
dinary missionary  labors,  evangelized  these 
regions ;  he  died  at  Lima  in  1610. 

In  1521,  if  not  before,  the  first  Franciscans 
came  to  Mexico.  Together  with  12  friars 
known  as  the  Twelve  Apostles  of  Mexico,  there 
labored  here  from  1533  to  1572  the  famous 
Brotho;  C^te.  He  wrote  a  catechism  in  the 
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Aztec  language,  erected  -over  100  churcbes  and 
with  one  companion  frequently  baptized  8,000 
Indians  in  one  day.  Many  schools  were  erected, 
in  which  often  as  nuuiy  as  600  and  800  boys 
received  an.  elementaiy  education.  Owing  to 
thfir  stainless  lives,  abstinences  and  contempt 
for  gold,  the  friars  obtained  marvelous  results 
among  the  natives.  In  1535  the  70  convents  in 
Mexico  were  organized  into  a  province.  At 
the  end  of  the  16th  century  there  were  three 

eroyinces ;  others  have  been  formed  since  then, 
esides  several  missionary  colleges,  whence 
zealous  missionaries  set  out  to  convert  the 
natives  to  the  north,  notably  in  Florida,  New 
Mexico^  Arizona,  Texas  and  California. 

Florida  was  the  first  of  the  St^es  that  be- 
held the  Franciscan  garb.  Five  friars  came 
with  Narvaez  in  1528;  their  superior.  Father 
Tuan  Suarez,  was  the  first  bishop  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  course  of  time  the  missionaries 
succeeded,  though  not  without  heavy  sacrifices 
of  life  and  labor,  in  establishing  flourishing 
missions  all  along  the  coast  and  in  the  interior 
as  far-west  as  Mississippi  and  as  far  nordi  as 
Georgia.  In  1634  there  were  34  friars,  who 
maintained  44  mission  stations,  where  they  at- 
tended to  about  30,000  converts.  These  mis- 
sions suffered  greatly  by  invasions  from  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  and  wlien  Florida  was  ceded 
to  the  English  in  1763  they  ceased  to  exist 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico  were  first  visited 
hy  Franciscans  in  1539;  in  the.course  of  time 
a  great  many  missions  and  churches  were  es- 
tablished, to  most  of  which  were  attached 
schools  tor  boys,  as  we  learn  from  an  ofHcial 
report  of  1632.  Beginning  with  1689,  about  160 
fnai^  labored  in  Texas  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Mexican  independence,  when  the  missions  were 
ruined. 

The  Franciscans  came  to  California  in  1768 
under  the  renowned  Father  Junipero  Serra. 
The  first  mission  founded  was  San  I^ego.  Up 
to  1823,  21  missions  were  organized,  forminga 
duin  which  extended  a  distance  of  over  700 
miles.  At  the  height  of  mission  prosperity 
30,000  Indians  lived  under  the  paternal  guidance 
of  the  friars ;  they  were  fed,  clothed  and  edu- 
cated, with  no  expense  to  the  government,  the 
missions  supporting  themselves  by  agriculture 
and  stode-raisisK;  everything  was  manufactnred 
at  diese  establishments  by  the  Indians.  In 
1834  the  Mexican  government  began  to  con- 
fiscate the  missions  and  took  them  from  the 
control  of  the  friars;  this  work  was  finished  by 
1846  and  brought  about  the  complete  destmc 
tion  of  the  once  so  flourishing  missions. 

While  the  Spanish  Franascans  were  thus 
extending  their  labors  in  the  south  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  other  bands  of  Friars 
Minor  were  emidating  their  example  in  the 
north.  Champlain  induced  the  French  Francis* 
cans,  formerly  called  Recollects,  to  come  to 
Canada  as  early  as  1615.  Thence  they  pene- 
trated into  Mame,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 
The  best  known  of  these  missionaries  is  Father 
Louis  Hennepin.  He  accompanied  La  Salle  on 
his  expediti<»i5,  and  was  the  first  to  publish,  a 
description  of  the  Niagara  Falls.  Wmie  a  cap- 
tive amom  the  Sioux  he  saw  and  named  the 
Falls  of  Saint  Anthony.  About  this  time  we. 
find  the  English  Franciscans  laboring  in  Mary- 
land and  adjoinii^  colonies  for  full  half  a  cen- 
tury.  In  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the 


Rt  Rev.  Michael  Eean,  a  Franciscan  and  first 
bishop  of  Philadelphia,  intended  esta1;)lishing  a 
province  of  his  order  in  Pennsylvauia,  but  be 
died  before  accomplishing  his  design.  In  1845 
Franciscans  from  Uie  Tyrol  came  to  Cincinnati ; 
in  1854  Italian  friars  formed  a  C(»nmuni^  in 
western  New  York^and  in  1858  German  friars 
settled  in  Illinois.  The  *KuIturkampf'  was  the 
cause  of  many  more  coming  to  the  United 
States. 

At  present  there  are  in  the  States  about  1,- 
200  Franciscans,  who  are  distributed  through- 
out the  country.  Most  of  these  friars  are  en- 
gaged in  regular  parish  work;  some  preach 
missions  throughout  the  States;  others  are  on 
the  Indian  missions  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
California,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Thev 
also  conduct  one  seminary  (Allegany,  N.  Y.) 
and  six  colleges  (Allegany,  N.  Y.,  Cmcinnati, 
Ohio,  Teutopolis,  111.,  Quincy,  111.,  Pulaski, 
Wis,,  Santa  Barbara.  Cal J. 

The  Conventual  Friars  Minor  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1851,  and  at  present  form  a 
province  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  num- 
bering about  125  members.  Besides  these  there 
are  in  the  States  134  Franciscan  Brothers  and 
some  7,800  Sisters,  all  belonging  to  the  third 
Order  of  Saint  Francis.  In  1897  the  four 
above-mentioned  groups,  namely.  Observants, 
Reformati,  Alcantarines  and  Recollects,  who 
had  always  been  under  the  same  rntnister-gen- 
erat,  dropped  their  distinctive^  traits  and  are 
now  known  simply  as  Friars  Minor  or  Francis- 
cans.  They  number  at  present  about  ITflOQ. 

Consult  Shea,  *  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States*;  Hammer,  *The  Franciscans  in 
America* ;  Engelhardt,  *  Franciscans  in  Califor^ 
nia*;  'Franciscans  in  Arizona.* 

Rev.  P.  HuGOUNE  Stxhiff,  O.F.M. 

FRANCK,  Adolphe,  French  philosopher: 
b.  Liocourt,  department  of  the  Meurthe,  9  Oct. 
1809;  d.  Paris,  11  April  1893.  Finding  his 
proper  field  in  philosophy  after  attempts  in 
other  directions,  in  1832  be  taught  in  various 
colleges  and  in  1840  at  Paris,  beginning  in  the 
same  year  a  course  of  public  lectures  at  tiie 
Sorbonne.  In  1842  he  became  assistant  curator 
of  the  Biblioth^ue  Ro^rale,  and  soon  after  be- 
gan his  chief  work,  ^Dictionnaire  des  Sciences 
Philosophiques.*  In  recognition  of  his 
'Esquisse  d'une  Histoire  de  la  Lo^ue^  and 
his  book  on  the  Cabala  (translated  into  Ger- 
man in  1844  by  Adolf  Jellinek),  he  was  elected 
in  1844  member  of  the  Institute  de  France.  In 
18C  he  started  at  the  Sorbonne  a  course  in 
social  philosophy,  and  in  1856  became  professor 
of  natural  and  civil  law.  holding  the  ^position 
for  30  years.  He  founded  Paix  Soctale,  tlw 
organ  of  the  Anti-Atheist  League, .  and  was 
president  of  the  Societe  des  Etudes  Tuives  in 
188&  Among  his  best-known  works,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  already  mentioned,  are  'fitudes 
Orientales'  (1861) ;  *Reformateurs  et  Publi- 
cistes  de  I'Europe*  (1863-93) ;  <La  Philosophic 


Critique  Philosophique' 
E6sais>  (1890). 

FRANCK,  Oiur  Anciute  Jean  GniUamne 

Hubert,  sa'zar  d-gust  zhdA  ge-ydm  fibar, 
frank,  French  composer:  b.  Liege  18z2;  d.  Paris 
1890.  He  studied  in  the  cooacrvatory  of  his 
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native  town  and  at  Paris,  and  in  1872  succeeded 
bis  master,  Benoist,  as  teacher  in  the  Metropol- 
itan Conservatory.  His  talent  as  a  composer 
was  for  a  long  time  unreccttnized,  and  in  1846 
his  oratorio  ^Ruth*  felt  flat  Twen^  years 
later  it  was  revived  and  created  a  furore,  and 
Franck  found  himself  leader  of  a  new  school. 
The  popularity  which  his  worics  still  enio^  at 
Paris  has  to  some  extent  spread  to  the  tlnited 
States,  where  his  oratorio  'Les  Beatitudes*  has 
been  much  appreciated. 

FRANCK.  or  FRANK,  Sebastian,  German 
humanist  and  reformer ;  b.  Donauwiirth,  c.  1499 ; 
d.  Basel,  c.  1543.  He  was  educated  for  the 
Catholic  pnesthood,  studying  at  the  universities 
of  Iiwoldstadt  and  Heidelberg.  Ordained  in 
1524,  he  held  a  curacy  near  Augsburg,  but  the 
following  year  joined  the  Reformation  party 
at  Nuremberg  and  became  Protestant  preacher 
at  Gustenfelden.  In  1518  be  had  attended  the 
Augsburg  Conference,  and  had  met  Luther, 
Bucer  and  Frecht,  who  were  ^  to  exercise  a 
considerable  influence  on  his  writings.  Besides 
translations  and  editorial  work,  he  published^  in 
1528  a  treatise  against  dninkenness  whidi 
gained  considerable  popularity.  He  signed  him- 
self Frank  von  Word  after  his  native  city, 
Donauworth.  His  liberal  religious  ideas,  how- 
ever, antagonized  the  authorities,  and  he  re- 
moved from  Nuremberg  to  Strassburg  in  1529 
where  two  years  later  he  published  nis  chief 
work,  ^Chronica,  Zeitbuch  und  Geschichtsbibel' 
(1531).  Freedom  of  thought,  broad  tolerance 
in  connection  with  a  universal  but  invisible 
spiritfial  Churchy  ideas  far  in  advance  of  his 
age,  expressed  in  dear,  forcible,  direct  lan- 
guage, again  brought  him  official  condemnation 
Luther  even  describing  htm  as  a  "devil's  mouth.* 
His  life  henceforth  witnessed  a  series  of  i>o]em- 
ical  vicissitudes,  with  removals  to  Esslingen, 
Ulm,  and  finally  Basel.  *Weltbuch>  (Tubingen 
1534)  supplemented  the  ^Chronica* ;  the  same 
year  appeared  ^Paradoxa*  (Uhn  1534;  new  ed., 
1542).  followed  by  'Guldin  Arch>  (Augsburg 

1538)  ;    'Germanise    Chronicon' ;  (Frankfort 

1539)  ;  'Kricgbuchlein  des  Friedens*  (pseudony- 
mous, 1539)  :  ^SchrifftHche  und  ganz  grundtiche 
Ausle^ng  des  64  Psalms>  (1539);  *Das  ver- 
butschierle  mit  sieben  Siegeln  verschlossene 
Buch>  (1539);  *Spruchw6rter»  (1542;  new  ed. 
by  Guttenstein  1831).  Consult  Hase,  C  A., 
'Sebastian  Franck  von  Word*  (1869)  :  Tausch. 
£.,  'Sebastian  Franck  von  Donauworth  und 
seine  Lchrer>  (1893). 

FRANCKE,  franlce,  Attgnst  Hernuum, 
(jerman  Lutheran  clergyman  and  philanthropist: 
b.  Lubeck.  22  March  1663;  d.  Halle,  8  June  1727. 
In  1692  he  obtained  the  professorship  of  Orien- 
tal languages  at  Halle,  which  in  1698  he  ex- 
changed for  that  of  theology.  A  pupil  of 
Spener  and  the  teacher  of  Zinzendorf,  Francke 
belonged  to  the  ranks  o£  those  who  carried  for- 
ward the  pietistic  movement;  his  activity,  how- 
ever, took  the  practical  direction  of  founding, 
endowing  and  organizing  various  educations 
institutions  at  Halle.  Among  these  were  a 
school  for  the  poor,  a  pedagc^ium,  a  burgher 
school,  a  Latin  school  and  a  seminary  for  train- 
ing teachers  for  these  establislunents,  all 
founded  in  one  year.  1695 ;  and  with  them  was 
associated  an  orphanage,  which  became  in  the 
course  of  time  the  most  important  of  -  alt 
Francke's  institutions.    At  the  time  of  his 


death  his  schools  were  frequented  by  mori 
than  2,300  pupils.  Francke's  principal  aim  was 
religious  instruction,  bnt  he  founded  also  a 
printing-office,  and  an  apothecary's  shop,  and 
tauriit  natural  science  and  physical  exercises 
and  manual  trades. 

FRANCKE.  Knao,  German-American  ed- 
ucator atid  author :  b.  iCiel,  Germany,  27  Sept. 
1855.  His.  life  work  became  associated  with 
Harvard  Oniversity,  where  he  was  instructor 
from  1884-57;  assistant  professor  of  German 
1887-92.  and  of  German  literature  1892-96;  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  of  German  kultur  from 
1896;  and  curator  of  the  Germanic  Museum  from 
1902.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Kiel 
gymnasium,  graduating  in  1873,  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Munich,  attaining  his  FI1.D.  in  1878. 
He  received  the  degrees  of  LL.D.  University 
of  Wisconsin  1904,  and  Litt.D.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity 1912,  and  from  the  German  imperial 
government  the  title  of  Chevalier  Royal  Prus- 
sian Order  Red  Eagle  and  Order  of  the  Crown. 
His  early  works  published  in  (lermany  include : 
'Zur  Geschicbte  der  Schulpoesie  des  12  Jahr- 
hunderts*  U^)  ;  *De  Hynmo  in  Cererem  Ho- 
merico*  (1880) ;  *LibelH  de  Lite  Imperatonim 
et  Pontificum'  (1892).  After  settling  in  the 
United  States  he  published  'Social  Forces  in 
German  Literature'  (18%) :  'Glimpses  of  Mod- 
em (Jerman  Culture*  (1898)  ;  'Histoiy  of  Ger- 
man Literature^  (1901) ;  'Handbook  of  the 
Germanic  Museum'  (1906)  ;  'German  Ideals  of 
To-day'  (1907):  'Die  Kulturwerte  der  deutschen 
Literatur  des  Mittelalters'  (1910)  ;  'A  German- 
Anteiican's  Confession  of  Faidi>  (1^15)  ;  'Per- 
sonality in  German  Literature  before  Luther' 
(1916):  'The  (Jerman  Spirit'  (1916);  editor- 
in-chief  <Tbe  German  Classics'  (1914). 

FRANCKEN.  Fnnm  fians  frank'Sn  (called 
The  Younger),  Flemish  painter:  b.  Antwerp, 
May  1581 ;  d.  there,  6  May  1642.  After  a  trip 
to  Italy  he  was  received  into  the  Guild  of  Saint 
Luke  at  Antwerp,  where  he  worked  at  first  in 
the  brilliant  colors  of  the  old  masters  and  later 
in  the  realistic  style  of  Rubens. 

FRANCKEN,  Pnns  (called  The  Thho)). 
Flemish  jninter:  b,  Antwerp  1607;  d.  there,  2 
Sept.  1667.  He  was  admitted  to  the  (Hiild  of 
Saint  Luke  in  1639.  His  works,  patterned  after 
Rubens,'  are  unsigned  and  therefore  difficult  of 
identification.  Specimens  of  his  religious  sub- 
jects are  to  be  seen  at  Augsburg  ('Moses  Strik- 
ing Water  from  the  Rode')  and  Vienna.  He 
was  the  last  of  the  Francken  family  of  1 1  Ant- 
werp painters  whose  works  date  from  the  16th 
and  1/th  centuries.  He  was  the  son  of  Frans 
Francken  (The  Second),  b.  1581;  d.  1642; 
among  whose  paintings  are  'Christ  Washine 
the  Apostles'  Feet,'  in  the  Berlin  museum;  'The 
Abdication  of  Charles  V,>  formeriy  attributed 
to  Hieronjrmtu  Francken,  in  the  Amsterdam 
museum;  and  'Works  of  Mercy,*  in  the  Ant- 
werp Museum.  Works  of  the  latter's  father, 
Frans  Francken  (The  First),  b.  1542;  d.  1616. 
are  in  the  Louvre,  Paris,  in  the  museums  of 
Antwerp,  Dresden  and  Vienna,  and  his  'Christ 
among  the  Doctors*  was  the  altarpiece  of  Ant- 
werp Cathedral.  The  latter's  elder  brother, 
Hieronymus  Francken,  b.  1540;  d.  1610;  became 
court  painter  to  King  Henry  III  of  France  and 
decorated  the  palace  of  Fontainebleav ;  lie  ts 
represented  in  the  Dresden  museum  by  'The 
Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist* 
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